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Pbobably  none  of  the  many  sweeping  judgments  to  whicli  Lord  Macanky,  in  the  course  of 
his  career  as  critic,  gave  utterance,  has  met  with  such  general  acceptance  as  this  :  '  Homer 
is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first 
of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than  BosweU  is  the  first 
of  biographers.  He  has  no  second.  He  has  distanced  all  his  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  place  them.  Eclipse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. '  Of  no  historical 
figure  have  we  so  complete  a  portrait  as  of  the  author  of  Basselas  and  the  father  of  English 
Lexicography;  and  for  that  portrait  we  are  indebted  to  a  bumptious,  blatant,  bibulous 
Scotch  laird,  who  was  the  butt  of  the  satirists  and  the  gossips,  the  Peter  Pindars  and  the 
Piozzis,  of  his  own  time,  and  whom  critics  and  editors  since  have  never  wearied  of  kicking. 
The  truth  is,  that  to  immortalize  Johnson,  BosweU  committed  suicide.  He  is  not  perhaps 
the  greatest,  but  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  of  literary  martyrs  :  not  more 
certainly  does  the  Indian  fanatic,  who  throws  himself  before  the  car  of  his  idol,  sacrifice 
himself  to  show  his  devotion  to  it,  than  did  BosweU  throw  away  his  reputation  in  order 
that  Johnson  might  receive  the  homage  that  he  beUeved  to  be  his  due.  BosweU  seems, 
throughout  his  whole  work,  to  be  teUing  us  to  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that,  to  contrast 
the  great  sublime  he  draws  with  the  insignificance  of  the  artist.  He  does  this  unconsciously, 
no  doubt,  but  he  does  it  nevertheless ;  and  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  so  doing,  we 
should  pity  rather  than  despise  him.  We  should  be  grateful  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  Mr.  Hayward  for  placing  poor  Bozzy  upon  his  legs,  or  at  aU  events  for  showing  that 
he  has  legs  to  stand  upon. 

The  idol  is  not  unworthy  of  the  devotion  of  the  idolater.  If  no  man  has  been  so  com- 
pletely portrayed  as  Johnson,  no  man  can  stand  portraiture  so  weU.  BosweU  may  be  the 
greatest,  but  he  is  also  the  most  incontinent  of  biographers.  He  has  absolutely  no  sense 
of  propriety.  What  is  whispered  into  his  ear  in  the  closet,  he  shouts  on  the  house-top ; 
instinctively  and  on  principle  he  tells  aU  he  knows,  good,  bad,  indifferent;  he  seems  to 
have  a  positive  fondness  for  washing  dirty  linen,  his  own  as  weU  as  other  people's,  in  public. 
So  he  gives  us  Johnson  in  state  dress,  in  undress,  in  no  dress  at  aU ;  eating  at  Streatham 
till  the  perspiration  stands  in  drops  upon  his  forehead,  starving  himself  on  Good  Friday, 
signing  himself  Impransut  when  writing  to  Cave ;  sometimes  living  on  the  principle  of 
' claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy  for  heroes,*  yet,  when  dying,  refusing  with  almost 
his  latest  breath  to  take  any  inebriating  sustenance ;  now  at  his  devotions  in  his  private 
room,  again  holding  his  own  in  wit  against  Burke  and  Reynolds  and  Langton  ;  discussing 
public  affairs  with  the  King,  negotiating  the  sale  of  a  brewery,  or  caressing  with  ponderous 
playfulness  a  Hebridean  lady  by  the  hour  together.  No  man  was  so  compeUed,  to  use 
the  delicate  phrase  of  Antoninus,  to  '  Uve  as  upon  a  mountain '  as  Johnson ;  and  yet,  the 
more  we  know,  the  better  we  Uke  him.  You  may  smUe  at  his  prejudices,  wonder  at  his 
superstition,  find  a  thousand  faults  in  his  style,  and  even  say,  with  "hf,  Taine,  '  His  trutlis 
are  too  true;'  but  you  wUl  never  accuse  him  of  littleness  or  falsehood.  He  may  talk 
conunonplace,  and  even  what  to  us  in  these  days  may  seem  rank  nonsense,  but  he  never 
cants.  He  may  fight  much,  but  he  always  fights  fair ;  he  does  not  scruple  to  use  the  horse- 
whip, and  even  the  tomahawk,  but  never  the  dagger  or  poison  of  the  secret  and  cowardly 
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assassin.  You  may  call  him  a  bear,  but  you  must  also  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman/  It 
must  be  admitted  that,  if  ever  a  man  lived  conscientiously,  in  faith,  it  was  Samuel  Johnson. 
He  sought  to  do  everything  for  a  good  purpose ;  no  man  more  sincerely  lamented  his  coming 
short  of  the  ideal  he  placed  before  himself.  If  struggling  to  overcome  besetting  sins  is  a 
mark  of  the  true  Christian,  there  can  be  few  truer  Christians  than  Johnson. 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  idea  of  the  essential  nobility  of  Johnson's  life  and  character,  one 
must  consider  the  difficulties  under  which  he  laboured  and  thought  If  he  was  a  Hercules, 
he  was  a  Hercules  in  fetters.  He  was  hampered  both  by  a  diseased  body  and  by  a  clouded 
mind.  Hereditary  disease,  aggravated  by  years  of  Grub  Street  life,  with  its  alternations  of 
unhealthy  poverty  and  still  more  unhealthy  luxury,  made  his  existence,  if  not  one  long 
disease  like  Pope's,  one  long  series  of  convulsions.  Melancholy  so  pervaded  his  mind,  that» 
to  use  his  own  expressive  language,  when  he  was  not  mad,  he  was  not  sober.  All  his  life  he 
was  haunted  by  the  two  worst  terrors  that  ever  enshrouded  the  soul  of  man — ^the  fear  of  death, 
and  the  fear  of  becoming  insane.  His  indolence,  in  a  man  of  his  conscientlouBness,  consider- 
ing how  he  cursed  it,  as  well  as  how  it  cursed  him,  must  also  be  considered  a  disease. 
Company  was  to  him  what  alcoholic  drink  is  to  other  men — a  means  of  getting  relief  from  the 
miseries  of  existence.  It  has  not  seldom  been  wondered  how  so  great  a  man  as  Johnson  could 
have  tolerated  so  little  a  man  as  Boswell ;  the  truth  probably  is,  that  he  could  not  have  lived 
without  a  Boswell  or  some  one  like  him.  'Yet,  in  spite  of  physical  weakness  and  mental 
horror,  he  betrayed  no  moral  infirmity.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  savoured  of  the  morbid 
was  his  especial  detestation.  Poor  as  he  always  was,  very  poor  as  he  once  was,  he  never 
talked  or  wrote  cant  about  the  blessings  of  extreme  poverty ;  the  comforts  of  life  were  not  sour 
grapes  to  him,  simply  because  they  were  beyond  his  reach.  He  neither  sought  the  unnatural 
relief  of  opiates  or  stimulants  from  his  pains,  nor  did  he  hug  them  to  his  bosom  and  call  them 
pleasures,  nor  did  he  parade  them  in  print ;  he  simply  bore  them,  and  said  little  or  nothing 
about  them.  There  are  few  nobler  pictures  in  history  than  that  of  this  half-mad,  diseased, 
poverty-stricken  man,  scorning  to  seek  the  refuge  from  affliction  of  either  the  ascetic  or  the 
sensualist,  but  earnestly  preaching  the  gospel  of  mens  sana  in  corpore  eano. 

The  physical  and  mental  disabilities  under  which  Johnson  laboured,  prevented  him  from 
ever  attaining  that  patience  and  repose  which  mark  great  minds  of  the  highest  class.  He 
belongs  to  the  second  class,  the  non-ruminating  geniuses,  of  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  is  perhaps  the 
first — men  who,  as  Mr.  Eathbone  Greg  happily  puts  it,  '  pounce  upon  ideas,  catch  bright 
glimpses  of  them,  have  them  written  on  their  souk  as  by  a  flash  of  light,  shoot  them  flying, 
awake  in  the  morning  and  find  them  there  ;  but  never  create,  educe,  mould,  evolve  them.' 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  thinker  whose  judgments  upon  almost  everything  tmder  the  sun  are 
80  well  known  as  Johnson,  and  yet  who  dealt  so  largely  in  mere  assertion,  who  was  so  im- 
patient of  contradiction  or  even  of  argument.  Indeed,  Johnson,  in  this  respect,  belongs  to  a 
cla&s  of  men  to  be  found  evei7where  in  this  country.  In  every  village,  you  will  find  an 
inglorious  but  by  no  means  mute  Johnson,  a  'stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase,' who  has 
decided  convictions  about  everything  and  still  more  about  eveiybody ;  who  fr^m  the  most 
inadequate  data,  or  no  data  at  all,  rushes  at  conclusions ;  who  does  or  at  least  says  nothing 
by  halves ;  who  declares,  not  in  haste,  but  in  cold  blood  and  with  gusto,  that  all  men  are 
liars;  who  finds  no  halting-stage  between  saints  and  devils,  utter  stupidity  and  marvellous 
cleverness.  Of  such — surely  of  all  men  the  most  comfortable — whose  conversation  consists 
of  a  series  of  judgments,  most  of  which  are  based  upon  instinct,  Johnson  is  out  of  sight  the 
first,  both  because  his  judgments  are  most  happily  expressed — there  is  no  one,  the  'deep 
damnation  of  whose  bah  ! '  is  so  deep  as  his — and,  because  they  are  most  correct — Johnson's 
hypotheses,  more  than  moAt  men's,  have  been  justified  by  facts.  Johnson's  characteristio 
was  fidgetiness ;  but  in  him  fidgetiness  approaches  the  sublime. 

Of  all  the  judgments,  literary,  political,  moral,  which  he  passed,  those  belonging  to  the  two 
first  classes  are  of  least  value.  He  would  not,  or  could  not,  take  the  trbuble  to  judge  an  author 
by  his  whole  works ;  but  he  would  fix  upon  a  line  or  u  stanza,  and  build  up  a  criticism  eulo- 
gistic or  the  reverse.  In  politics,  he  has  been  called  the  Hercules  of  Toryism,  though  why» 
except  that  he  was  both  an  intellectual  Hercules  and  a  political  Tory,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  On 
the  contrary,  were  we  to  take  the  description  given  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  rival 
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]x>litical  parties  by  Hume,  Johnson's  contemporary,  as  correct,  we  should^  say  that,  by  sym- 
pathy and  disposition  at  all  events,  he  should  be  ticketed  as  a  Wliig.  •  That  great  writer,  to 
whom  Johnson,  forming  his  opinion  upon  Boswell's  Parliament  House  'clash,'  was  remark- 
ably and  indeed  absurdly  unfair,  writes  thus :  '  I  hare  frequently  observed,  in  comparing  the 
conduct  of  the  cowrt  and  the  c<ymtry  party  (i.e.  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs),  that  ^e  former 
are  commonly  less  assuming  and  dogmatical  in  conversation,  more  apt  to  make  concessions, 
and  though  not,  perhaps,  more  susceptible  of  conviction,  yet  more  able  to  bear  contradiction 
than  the  latter,  who  are  apt  to  fly  out  upon  any  opposition,  and  to  regard  one  as  a  mercenary, 
designing  fellow,  if  he  argues  with  any  coolness  and  impartiality,  or  makes  any  concessions  to 
their  adversaries.'  One  would  almost  say  from  this,  that  Johnson  had  sat  to  Hume  for  his  por- 
trait of  a  representative  not  of  the  court  but  of  the  country  party.  But,  in  truth,  Johnson  would 
probably  have  been  unable  to  give  reasons  for  the  political  faith  that  was  in  him ;  he  used  a 
certain  jargon,  and  he  seems  to  have  in  time  talked  himself  into  a  certain  political  creed. 
But  it  is  for  his  moral  judgments  that  Johnson  will,  in  future,  be  chiefly  remembered.  There 
are  few  men  whose  moral  instincts  have  been  so  trustworthy  as  his,  and  who  on  that  account 
can  be  considered  such  good  guides  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Johnson — that  is  to  say,  Boswell's 
Johnson — the  autocrat  of  the  Literary  Club,  the  Mitre,  and  the  Streatham  dining-table,  as  a 
moralist,  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Epictetus,  Seneca,  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  whose 
object  is^he  maintenance  of  moral  health,  not  the  propagating  of  such  all-sustaining  princi- 
ples as  the  '  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'  or  the  '  equal  freedom  of  all,'  and  who 
stand  to  moralists,  generally  and  perhaps  properly  so-called,  in  much  the  same  relation  that 
the  family  doctor  does  to  the  theorist  who,  by  some  discovery,  revolutionizes  the  whole 
practice  of  medicine.  Johnson  is,  indeed,  much  coarser  in  the  fibre  than  the  great  pagan 
moralists,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  being  an  Englishman ;  but  in  type  he  is  essentially 
the  same.  We  question  if  there  is  any  book  in  the  English  language  which  contains  so  many 
truly  '  good  advices '  regarding  the  conduct  of  life  as  BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson  ;  there  is  no 
soda]  subject,  from  the  taking  of  a  wife  to  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  wine  or  the  settlement 
of  a  debt,  upon  which  Johnson  does  not  say  something  which  is  worth  attending  to,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  worth  acting  upon.  Uor  does  Johnson  more  love  good  sense  than  he 
hates  nonsense  of  all  kind.  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  is  scarcely  a  more  formidable  opponent  cf 
unveracity,  sentimentality,  afiectation.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  was  more  impressionable 
than  Johnson,  more  capable  of  genuine  love,  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  of  genuine  hate. 
While,  for  artificial  grievances,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  fortune,  he  had  not  tears,  but  rather 
contempt,  none  could  weep  like  him  with  those  that  wept  over  such  real  sorrows  as  the  loss 
of  a  much-loved  friend  or  relation.  One  has  but  to  read  his  replies  to  Boswell's  fussy  letters, 
about  that  self-conscious  person's  own  difficulties  and  womes,  to  see  how  deep  and  minute  an 
interest  he  took  in  the  aflairs  of  one  who  had  actually  obtained  a  place  in  his  heart,  and  how 
sound  and,  above  all  things,  honest  an  adviser  he  could  be.  His  playfulness  and  gallantry 
where  females  were  concerned,  though  they  sat  somewhat  clumsily  upon  him,  were  thoroughly 
natural  and  those  of  a  gentleman.  Katurally,  simply,  yet  heartily,  lived  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
as  he  lived,  he  wrote.  And  if  veracity  and  freedom  from  all  kinds  of  affectation  constitute 
heroism,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  truer  hero  among  men  of  letters  than  Johnson. 

As  a  literary  man,  Johnson  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Dktumaryf  a  piece  of  solid 
work,  which  no  one  but  himself  in  his  century,  at  least,  could  have  executed.  Few  people,  we 
suspect,  now  read  his  Rawblers ;  and  in  course  of  time  they  will  probably  be  consigned  to 
the  limbo  of  oblivion.  JRctsselfiS  stiU  holds  its  position,  and  for  honest  opinion  and  well- 
condensed  information,  if  not  for  delicate  criticism,  we  still  go  to  the  Lives  of  Uie  Poels. 
In  all  probability,  Johnson's  poetry,  which  is  of  the  didactic  and  solidly  satiric  character,  will 
be  more  appreciated  when  the  popular  taste  again  inclines,  as  it  jiromises  to  do,  toward  that 
description  of  verse.  In  these  days  of  controversy  on  the  function  of  prayer,  such  Unes  as 
these^  from  his  Vaniiy  of  Human  Wishes^  may  be  interesting : — 

*  Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
Bat  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice ; 
Safe  in  His  hand,  whose  eye  discerns  afar 
The  secret  amhush  of  a  specious  prayer— 
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Implore  His  Aid— in  His  decisions  rest ; 

Secure,  vhate'er  He  gives.  He  gives  the  best. 

But,  when  a  sense  of  sacred  Presence  fires. 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  sides  aspires. 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthftil  toSaiA, 

Obedient  passions  and  a  will  resigned : 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  Man  can  fill. 

For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill. 

For  faith  that,  panting  for  a  purer  seat. 

Counts  Death  kind  Nature's  signal  for  retreat— 

These  gifts  for  all,  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 

These  gifts  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain, 

With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  cannot  find.' 

But  it  was  in  his  conversation  that  Johnson's  literary  power,  like  his  moral  excellence,  came 
out.  The  presence  of  others  had,  as  we  have  said^  the  effect  upon  him  which  he  attributed  to 
wine,  and  which  caused  people  in  his  opinion  to  drink  it — it  made  him  forget  the  pain  of  being 
a  man.  He  was  still  Hercules,  but  not  in  fetters.  He  thought  clearly,  but  not  in  agony ; 
he  spoke  exactly,  but  also  freely.  Within  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  we  had 
almost  said  any  literature,  no  such  pointed  and  finished  sentences  are  to  be  found  as  many  of 
those  which  Johnson,  when  company  and  a  solid  dinner  had  removed  from  his  soul  the 
burden  of  his  self -consciousness,  gave  utterance  to  in  the  Mitre  Tavern  or  at  the  Streatham 
table.  Moreover,  his  sentences,  whether  spoken  or  written,  ponderous  in  expression 
though  they  were,  and  often  expressing  commonplace  sentiments,  were  carefully-finished  and 
in  every  way  conscientious  pieces  of  work  ;  and  Mr.  Craik  says,  in  our  opinion  with  perfect 
justice,  *  No  composition  at  once  so  uniformly  clear  and  exact,  and  so  elaborately  stately, 
measured,  and  sonorous,  had  proceeded  habitually  from  any  previous  English  pen.'  Even  in 
the  world  of  art,  therefore,  Johnson  ought  to  be  gratefully  remembered,  as  the  exponent  of  the 
secondary  virtues  ;  as  reminding  ns  that  elegance  is  admirable  as  well  as  simplicity,  that  art 
is  great  as  well  as  nature.  Morally  consistent,  Johnson  was  in  literature  characteri2ed  by 
thoroughness  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  for  which  of  the  two  virtues  he  is  most  to  be 
admired  or  most  deserving  of  study  and  imitation  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  we  seem 
to  have  too  little  time  to  be  either  scrupulously  sensitive  in  morals  or  scrupulously  exact 
in  art. 
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The  life  of  the  'biographer  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  essentially  nneventful  and  common- 
place. James  Boswell  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  October  29,  1740.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Auchinleck  from  the  name  of  the 
family  estate  in  Ayrshire.  Lord  Auchinleck  would  appear  to  have  been  a  quiet,  shrewd 
Scotsman,  who  thought  that  his  son  James,  from  his  craze  for  great  men,  had  a  '  bee  in  his 
bonnet ;'  and,  according  to  a  popular  anecdote,  said  of  him  on  one  occasion,  'There's  nae 
hope  for  Jamie,  mon ;  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte.  What  do  you  tliink,  man  ?  He's  done  with 
Paoli,  he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican  ;  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he 
has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  ?  A  dominie,  mon,  an  auld  dominie  ;  he  keepit  a  schule  and 
cau'd  it  an  acaudemy.*  It  was  intended  by  James's  father  that  he  should  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  advocate ;  and  he  therefore  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  he  went  also  in 
1763  to  the  University  of  Utrecht.  The  same  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Johnson. 
Having  spent  a  winter  at  Utrecht,  he  travelled  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ; 
and  at  Corsica,  through  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Rousseau,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  patriot  PaolL  He  published  in  1768  an  Account  of  Corsica,  with  Memoirs  of  General 
Pasquale  di  Paoli ;  his  enthusiasm,  which  he  fi-equently  manifested  in  very  silly  ways,  for 
Corsican  independence,  gained  him  the  nickname  of  'Corsica  Boswell.'  In  1766,  Boswell 
became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  ;  but  though  he  subsequently  entered  at  the 
English  bar,  neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  England  was  he  successful  or  enthusiastic  as  a  lawyer. 
After  a  series  of  amours,  not  always  reputable,  of  which  we  have  an  amusing  account  in  the 
Letters  of  James  Boswell,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Temple,  from  the  original  MSS.,  a 
posthumous  volume  published  in  1856,  he  married  in  1769  an  Ayrshire  lady,  named  Mont- 
gomery, by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  to  whom,  to  do  Bozzy  justice,  he  was  warmly 
attached.  In  1773,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  founded  by  Johnson,  and 
from  that  time  to  Johnson's  death  in  1784,  his  life  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  sage  whom 
he  worshipped,  and  may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  immortalized.  He  accompanied 
Johnson  to  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides  in  1773,  published  a  JourjuU  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 
in  1785,  and  in  1791  appeared  in  two  volumes  his  great  work,  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johns(m. 
Boswell  died  in  London,  June  19, 1795.  He  left  two  sons.  The  elder.  Sir  Alexander  Boswell 
of  Auchinleck,  Baronet,  was  bom  in  1775.  He  was  a  man  of  great  geniality,  humour,  and 
devemess.  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  he  had  *  all  his  father  Bozzy's  cleverness,  good-humour, 
and  joviality,  without  one  touch  of  his  meaner  qualities  ;'  and  his  Songs  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
Dialect,  which  were  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  which  includes  the  much-appre- 
ciated 'Jenny  dang  the  weaver,'  have  always  been  highly  popular.  Sir  Alexander  perished 
in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Stuart  of  Duneam  in  1822,  caused  by  some  miserable  newspaper  personal- 
ities. James  Boswell,  junior,  whose  notes  to  his  father's  work  are,  many  of  them,  highly 
valuable,  died  somewhat  suddenly  within  about  a  fortnight  of  the  death  of  his  brother.  He 
was  a  man  of  literary  taste,  as  shown  in  his  careful  edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare,  in  twenty- 
one  volumes,  which  was  published  in  1821. 

Of  Boswell  not  much  need  be  said.  The  great  service  he  did  the  world  was  to  write  the 
Life  cf  Johnson,  and  that  service  is  so  great  that  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.     Let  us  also  say,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  '  Boswell  wrote  a  good  book,  because  he  had  a 
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heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  wisdom  and  an  utterance  to  render  it  forth  ;  because  of  his  free 
insight,  his  lively  talent,  above  all,  his  love  and  childlike  open-mindedness.'  The  great  vice 
of  Boswell  is  his  utter  want  of,  and  inability  to  appreciate,  reticence.  His  ezx>osure  of  self- 
conscioi^ness  is  positively  indecent ;  his  deficiency  in  taste  is  absolutely  incredible.  Take 
a  proof  or  two  of  this  from  his  Letters  to  Temple,  *■  When  Wilkes  and  I  sat  together,  each  glass 
of  wine  produced  a  flash  of  wit  like  gunpowder  thrown  on  the  fire — Puff!  puff!*  David 
Hume,  on  one  occasion,  spoke  disparagingly  of  some  of  Johnson^s  sentiments,  whereupon 
Boswell  retorted  by  sheer  impertinence.  Yet  he  thus  comments  on  the  affair :  *  Davy  was 
finely  punished  for  his  treatment  of  my  revered  friend,  and  he  deserved  it  richly,  both  for  his 
petulance  to  so  great  a  character,  and  for  his  talking  so  before  me  I '  Sir  John  Hawkins  was 
Boswell's  specitd  object  of  aversion,  and  he  expresses  it  in  this  fashion  :  *  Hawkins  is,  no 
doubt,  very  malevolent.  Observe  how  he  talks  of  me  as  quite  unknown.'  As  another 
evidence  of  the  character  of  the  man,  take  the  following  portrait  of  one  of  his  numerous  loves, 
whom  he  himself  describes  as  La  belle  Irlandaise ;  it  is  the  bathos  of  love,  and  Boswell  all 
over :  *  Figure  to  yourself,  Temple,  a  young  lady  just  sixteen,  formed  like  a  Grecian  nymx^h, 
with  the  sweetest  countenance,  full  of  sensibility,  accomplished,  with  a  Dublin  education, 
always  half  the  year  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  her  father  a  counsellor-at-law,  with  an  estate  of 
;£1000  a  year,  and  above  £10,000  in  ready  money  ;  her  mother  a  sensible,  well-bred  woman ; 
she  the  darling  of  her  parents,  and  no  other  child  but  her  sister.  She  is  cousin  to  some 
cousins  of  mine  in  this  country.*  Lastly,  who  but  Bozzy,  overwhelmed  with  distress  at  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  would  yet  have  noticed,  much  less  placed  on  record,  the  fact  that  *  there  were 
nineteen  carriages  followed  the  hearse '  that  conveyed  her  to  her  last  resting-place  ? 

But  it  is  in  these  and  such  things  that  Boswell  shows  to  the  least  advantage ;  he  was 
utterly  unable  to  see  the  proportions  either  of  men  or  of  things,  and,  above  all,  of  himself. 
The  bulk  of  his  critics  have,  however.  Inferred  that  he  had  no  good  side.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Boswell  was  certainly  neither  a  very  great  nor  even  a  very  good  man,  but  was  not  deficient 
in  vivacity ;  he  was  a  hon  camarade  as  well  as  a  bon  vivant ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  various 
authorities,  he  sometimes,  perhaps  unconsciously,  was  capable  of  flashes  of  wit.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  many  of  his  impulses  were  good.  He  was  kindly  in  disposition,  and  his 
domestic  affections  were  strong ;  and  much,  as  we  know,  is  forgiven  to  those  that  love  much. 
Then,  again,  although  little  remarkable  in  himself,  he  had  the  knack  of  discovering  truly 
remarkable  men  :  Johnson,  Bousseau,  and  even  Paoli,  his  admiration  for  whom  procured  him 
so  much  ridicule,  were,  after  all,  really  worth  knowing  and  writing  about.  And,  finally,  in 
days  of  *  payment  by  results,'  we  are  bound  to  accord  some  little  merit  to  the  author  of  one 
book  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  first  in  its  own  depaiime&t  of  literature. 
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DEDICATION  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


Mt  Dkab  Sib, 

Every  Uberal  motive  that  can  actuate 
an  Author  in  the  dedication  of  his  labours,  con- 
curs in  directing  me  to  you,  as  the  -penon  to 
whom  the  following  Work  should  be  inscribed. 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  in  celebrating  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  a  contemporary,  mixed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  vanity  not  altogether  inex- 
cusable, in  appearing  fully  sensible  of  it,  where 
c^  I  find  one,  in  complimenting  whom  I  can 
with  more  genmd  approbation  gratify  those 
feelings  ?  Tour  excellence,  not  only  in  the  art 
over  which  yon  have  long  presided  with  un- 
rivalled fame,  but  also  in  Philosophy  and 
elegant  Literature,  is  well  known  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  will  continue  to  be  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.  Your  equal  and  placid  temper, 
your  variety  of  conversation,  your  true  polite- 
ness, by  which  you  are  so  amiable  in  private 
society,  and  that  enlai^d  hospitality  which 
has  long  made  your  house  a  common  centre 
of  union  for  the  great,  the  accomplished,  the 
learned,  and  the  ingenious ;  all  these  qualities 
I  can,  in  perfect  confidence  of  not  being  accused 
of  flattery,  ascribe  to  you. 

If  a  man  may  indulge  an  honest  pride  in 
having  it  known  to  the  world  that  he  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  particular  attention  by  a 
person  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  whose  company  has  been  universally 
courted,  I  am  justified  in  availing  myself  of  the 
usual  privilege  of  a  Dedication,  when  I  men- 
tion that  there  has  been  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted friendship  between  us. 

If  gratitude  should  be  acknowledged  for 
favours  received,  I  have  this  opportimity,  my 
dear  sir,  most  sincerely  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  happy  hours  which  I  owe  to  your  kind- 
ness,— ^for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  have 
at  all  times  been  pleased  to  welcome  me, — for 
the  number  of  valuable  acqiiaintances  to  v^hom 
you  have  introduced  me, — for  the  noctea  cce- 
noBquit  DeUm  which  I  have  enjoyed  under  your 
roof. 

If  a  work  should  be  inscribed  to  one  who  is 
master  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  whose  appro- 
bation, therefore,  must  ensure  it  credit  and 
success,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  with  the 
greatest  propriety  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  who  was  the  intimate  and  beloved 
friend  of  that  great  man ;  the  friend  whom  he 
declared  to  be  *  the  most  invidnerable  man  he 
knew ;  whom,  if  he  should  quarrel  with  him, 
he  should  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse.' 
You,  my  dear  sir,  studied  him,  and  knew  him 
well :  you  venerated  and  admired  him.  Yet, 
luminous  as  he  was  upon  the  whole,  you  per- 


ceived all  the  shades  which  mingled  in  the 
grand  composition ;  all  the  little  peculiarities 
and  slight  blemishes  which  marked  the  literary 
Colossus.  Your  very  warm  commendation  of 
the  specimen  which  I  gave,  in  my  Journal  of 
a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides^  of  my  being  able  to 
preserve  his  conversation  in  an  authentic  and 
lively  manner,  which  opinion  the  public  has 
confirmed,  was  the  best  encouragement  for  me 
to  persevere  in  my  purpose  of  producing  the 
whole  of  my  stores. 

In  one  respect  this  Work  will,  in  some  pas- 
sages, be  different  from  the  former.  In  my 
Tour,  1  was  almost  unboundedly  open  in  my 
communications,  and  from  my  eagerness  to  dis- 
play the  wonderful  fertility  and  readiness  of 
Johnson^s  wit,  freely  showed  to  the  world  its 
dexterity,  even  when  I  was  myself  the  object 
of  it.  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  liberally 
imderstood,  as  knowing  very  well  what  I  was 
about,  and  by  no  means  as  simply  unconscious 
of  the  pointed  effects  of  the  satire.  I  own, 
indeed,  that  I  was  arrogant  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  tenor  of  the  rest  of  the  book  would 
sufficiently  guard  me  against  such  a  strange  im- 
putation. But  it  seems  I  judged  too  well  of  the 
world ;  for,  though  I  could  scarcely  believe  it, 
I  have  been  undoubtedly  informed,  that  many 
persons,  especially  in  distant  quarters,  not  pene- 
trating enough  into  Johnson^s  character,  so  as 
to  understand  his  mode  of  treating  his  friends, 
have  arraigned  my  judgment,  instead  of  seeing 
that  I  was  sensible  of  all  that,  they  could 
observe. 

It  is  related  of  the  great  Dr.  Clarke,  that 
when,  in  one  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  was  un- 
bending himself  with  a  few  friends  in  the  most 
playful  and  frolicsome  manner,  he  observed 
Beau  Nash  approaching ;  upon  which  he  sud- 
denly stopped.  'My  boys,'  said  he,  '  let  us  be 
grave ;  here  comes  a  fooL*  The  world,  my 
friend,  I  have  found  to  be  a  great  fool,  as  to 
that  particular  on  which  it  lias  become  neces- 
sary to  speak  very  plainly.  I  have  therefore 
in  this  Work  been  more  reserved ;  and  though 
I  tell  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  have  still  kept 
in  my  mind  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  always 
to  be  exposed.  Hub,  however,  I  have  managed 
so  as  to  occasion  no  diminution  of  the  pleasure 
which  my  book  should  afford ;  though  malig- 
nity may  sometimes  be  disappointed  of  its 
gratifications. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  friend, 
and  faithful  humble  servant, 

JAMES  BOSWELL. 

Loinx>9,  AprU  20, 1791. 
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I  AT  last  deliyer  to  the  world  a  Work  which  I 
have  long  promised,  aud  of  which,  I  am  afraid, 
too  high  expectations  have  heen  raised.  The 
delay  of  its  publication  must  be  imputed,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  to  the  extraordinary  seal 
which  has  been  shown  by  distinguished  persons 
in  all  quarters  to  supply  me  with  additional  in- 
formation concerning  its  illustrious  subject, — 
resembling  in  this  the  grateful  tribes  of  ancient 
nations,  of  which  every  individual  was  eager  to 
throw  a  stone  upon  the  grave  of  a  departed 
hero,  and  thus  to  share  in  the  pious  office  of 
erecting  an  honourable  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. 

The  labour  and  anxious  attention  with  which 
I  have  collected  and  arranged  the  materials  of 
which  these  voliimes  are  composed,  will  hardly 
be  conceived  by  those  who  read  them  with  care- 
less facility.  The  stretch  of  mind  and  prompt 
assiduity  by  which  so  many  conversations  were 
preserved,  I  myself,  at  some  distance  of  time, 
contemplate  with  wonder;  and  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  suggest  that  the  nature  of  the  work 
in  other  respects,  as  it  consists  of  innumerable 
detached  particulars — all  of  which,  even  the 
most  minute,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  ascer- 
tain with  a  scrupulous  authenticity — ^has  occa- 
sioned a  degree  of  trouble  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  species  of  composition.  Were  I  to 
detail  the  books  which  I  have  consulted,  and 
the  inquiries  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  by  various  channels,  I  should  probably  be 
thought  ridiculously  ostentatious.  Let  me  only 
observe,  as  a  specimen  of  my  trouble,  that  I 
have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  run  half  over 
London  in  order  to  fix  a  date  correctly,  which, 
when  I  had  accomplished,  I  well  knew  would 
obtain  me  no  praise,  though  a  failure  would 
have  been  to  my  discredit.  And,  after  all, 
perhaps,  hard  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  omissions  or  mistakes  be  pointed  out 
with  invidious  severity.  I  have  also  been  ex- 
tremely carefid  as  to  the  exactness  of  ihy  quota- 
tions, holding  that  there  is  a  respect  due  to  the 
public,  which  should  oblige  every  author  to  at- 
tend to  this,  and  never  to  presume  to  introduce 
them  with,  '  I  think  I  have  read,'  or,  '  If  I  re- 
member right,'  when  the  originaU  may  be  eiLa- 
mined. 


I  beg  leave  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to 
those  who  have  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with 
communications  and  advice  in  the  conduct  of 
my  Work.  But  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations  to  my  friend  Mr.  Malone, 
who  was  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  read  to  him 
almost  the  whole  of  my  manuscript,  and  make 
such  remarks  as  were  greatly  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Work,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  him  to 
mention,  that  upon  many  occasions  I  differed 
from  him,  and  followed  my  own  judgment.  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  his  revision,  when  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  book  had  passed  through  the 
press ;  but  after  having  completed  his  very  la- 
borious and  admirable  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
for  which  he  generously  would  accept  of  no 
other  reward  but  that  fame  which  he  had  so 
deservedly  obtained,  he  fulfilled  Ids  promise  of 
a  long-wished-for  visit  to  his  relations  in  Ire- 
land, from  whence  his  safe  letuTuJlnibus  Atticis 
is  desired  by  his  friends  here  with  all  the  classi- 
cal ardour  of  Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cfypri ;  for  there 
is  no  man  in  whom  more  elegant  and  worthy 
qualities  are  united,  and  whose  society,  there- 
fore, is  more  valued  by  those  who  know  him. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  think,  that  while  I  was 
carrsring  on  this  Work,  several  of  those  to  whom 
it  woidd  have  been  most  interesting  have  died. 
Such  melancholy  disappointments  we  know  to 
be  incident  to  humanity,  but  we  do  not  feel 
them  the  less.  Let  me  particularly  lament  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  and  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Adams.  BIr.  Warton,  amidst  his  variety  of 
genius  and  learning,  was  an  excellent  bio- 
grapher. HIb  contributions  to  my  collection 
are  highly  estimable ;  and  as  he  had  a  true 
relish  of  my  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  I  trust  I 
should  now  have  been  gratified  with  a  larger 
share  of  his  kind  approbatioxL  Dr.  Adams, 
eminent  as  the  Head  of  a  College,  as  a  writer, 
and  as  a  most  amiable  man,  had  known  Johnson 
from  his  early  years,  and  was  his  friend  through 
life.  What  reason  I  had  to  hope  for  the  coun- 
tenance of  that  venerable  gentleman  to  this 
Work,  will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  me 
upon  a  former  occasion  from  Oxford,  November 
17,  1785  :— *  Dkab  Sib,— I  hazard  this  letter, 
not  knowing  where  it  wHl  find  you,  to  thank 
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you  for  your  very  agreeable  T<mr^  'which  I 
found  here  on  my  return  from  the  country, 
and  in  which  you  have  depicted  our  friend  lo 
perfectly  to  my  fancy,  in  every  attitude,  every 
scene  and  situation,  that  I  have  thought  my- 
self in  the  company  and  of  the  party  almost 
throughout.  It  has  given  very  general  satis- 
faction ;  and  those  who  have  found  most  fault 
with  a  passage  here  and  there,  have  agreed  that 
they  could  not  help  going  through,  and  being 
entertained  with  the  whole.  I  wish,  indeed, 
some  few  gross  expressions  had  been  softened, 
and  a  few  of  our  hero's  foibles  had  been  a  little 


more  shaded ;  but  it  b  useful  to  see  the  weak- 
nesses  incident  to  great  minds,  and  you  have 
given  us  Dr.  Johnson's  authority,  that  in  his- 
tory all  ought  to  be  told.* 

Such  a  sanction  to  my  faculty  of  gplving  a 
just  representation  of  Dr.  Johnson  I  coidd  not 
conceal  Nor  will  I  suppress  my  satisfaction 
in  the  consciousness,  tha^  by  recording  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  the  wisdom  and  wit  of 
*  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,''  I  have  largely  provided  for  the  instruo- 
tion  and  entertainment  of  mankind. 

London,  AprH  20, 1791. 


^  See  Mr.  Halone's  Fre£&ce  to  his  edition  of  SAoJupeara 


SUBSEQUENT   EDITIONS. 


Thb  Second  Edition  was  published  with  au 
advertisement  by  Mr.  Boswell,  dated  July  1, 
1793.  The  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Editions — ^the  last  dated  May  2,  1811— were 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Malone.  In  the  Advertisement  to 
the  third,  he  says :  *  Several  valuable  letteii 
and  other  curious  matter  having  been  commu- 
nibat^d  to  the  Author  (Air.  Boswell)  too  late  to 
be  arranged  in  that  chronological  order  which 
he  had  endeavoured  imiformly  to  observe  in  his 
Work,  he  was  obliged  to  introduce  them  in  his 
Second  Edition  by  way  of  Addenda,  as  commo- 
diously  as  he  could.  In  revising  his  volumes 
for  a  new  edition,  he  had  pointed  out  where 
some  of  these  materials  should  be  inserted ;  but, 
unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  19th  of  May  1795.  All  the  notes  that  he 
had  written  in  the  margin  of  the  copy  which 
he  had  in  part  revised,  are  here  faithfully  pre- 
served ;  and  a  few  new  notes  have  been  added, 
principally  by  some  of  those  friends  to  whom 
the  Author  in  the  former  editions  acknowledged 


his  obligations.'  In  his  Advertisement  to  the 
Fourth  Edition,  Mr.  Malone  says :  '  In  this 
edition  are  inserted  some  new  letters,  of  which 
the  greater  part  has  been  obligingly  communi- 
cated by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Yyse,  Bector  of 
Lambeth.  Those  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  con- 
cerning his  mother  in  her  l|kst  illness  furnish  a 
new  proof  of  hU  great  piety  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  this  very  popular  Work.  Some 
new  notes  also  have  been  added.'  In  his  Ad- 
vertisement to  the  Fifth  Edition,  Mr.  Malone 
says:  *Two  letters,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  several  new  notes,  have  been  added.'  Of 
the  sixth  and  last  edition  under  his  guidance, 
Mr.  Malone  states  that  great  puns  had  been 
taken  to  render  it  accurate  in  point  of  typo- 
graphy; and  that,  with  this  view,  the  entire 
Work  had  been  read  over  by  the  Author's  second 
son,  ti^mes  Boswell,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Several  new  notes  and  some  letters  had  been 
added;  and  in  the  Index  'many  new  articles 
had  been  inserted.' 


KOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION. 


Every  effort  has  been  made,  by  the  careful  collation  of  the  best  editions,  to  render  the 
present  text  of  the  Lift  accurate.  Some  notes,  which  had  the  character  more  of  digression 
and  homily  than  of  explanation,  have  been  omitted,  and  others,  tending  to  elucidate  the  texty 
have  been  given. 


*  AFTER  MY  DEATH  I  WISH  NO  OTHER  HERALD, 
NO  OTHER  SPEAKER  OF  MY  LIVING  ACTIONS 
TO  KEEP  MINE  HONOUR  FROM  CORRUPTION, 
BUT  SUCH  AN  HONEST  CHRONICLER  AS  GRIFFITH.*  > 

Shaxspjsabe,  Henry  VIIL 


•  See  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  \h  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  Ostlcic  In  Skye,  September  80, 1773 :— *  Boswell 
Tirrites  a  regular  Journal  of  our  Travels,  which  I  think  contains  so  much  of  what  I  say  and  do,  as  of 
all  other  occurrences  together ;  "Jor  mch  afaiUkful  chronicler  is  Griffith." '— Boswelu 
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LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTR0DUCT0R7. 

To  write  the  Life  of  him  who  excelled  fill 
mankind  in  writing  the  lives  of  others,  and 
who,  whether  we  consider  hie  extraordinary 
endowments  or  his  vai-ious  works,  has  been 
equalled  by  few  in  any  age,  is  an  arduous,  and 
may  be  reckoned  in  mo  a  presumptuous  task. 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  written  his  own  Life,  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  which  he  has 
given,*  that  every  man's  life  may  be  best  writ- 
ten by  himself ;  had  he  employed,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  his  own  history,  that  clearness  of 
narration  and  elegance  of  language  in  which  ho 
has  embalmed  so  many  eminent  i^ersons,  the 
world  would  probably  have  had  the  mos>t  per- 
fect example  of  biography  that  was  ever  exhi- 
bited. But  although  he  at  different  times,  in  a 
desultory  manner,  committed  to  writing  many 
particulars  of  the  progress  of  his  mind  and 
fortunes,  he  never  had  persevering  diligence 
enough  to  form  them  into  a  regular  composi- 
tion. Of  these  memoi'ials  a  few  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  the  greater  part  was  consigned  by 
him  to  the  flames  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

As  I  had  the  honour  and  happiness  of  en- 
joying his  friendship  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years ;  as  I  had  the  scheme  of  writing  his  life 
constantly  in  view ;  as  he  was  well  apprised  of 
this  circumstance,  and  from  time  to  time  oblig- 
ingly satisfied  my  inquiries  by  communicating 
to  me  the  incidents  of  his  early  yeara ;  as  I 
acquired  a  facility  in  recollecting,  and  was  very 
assiduous  in  recording,  his  convei-sation,  of 
which  the  extraordinary  vigour  and  vivacity 
constituted  one  of  the  first  features  of  his 
character ;  and  as  I  have  spai'ed  ne  pains  in 
obtaining  materials  concerning  him  from  every 
quarter  where  I  could  discover  that  they  were 
to  be  found,  and  have  been  favoured  with  the 
most  Uberal  communications  by  his  friends, — 1 
flatter  myself  that  few  biographers  have  entered 


I  /dZer,  No.  84 :    'Those  lelations  ass  -commonly  of 
most  value,  in  which  tUe  writer  tells  his  owi;^  story.'— 

BOSWELL. 


upon  such  a  work  ia  this  with  more  advantages, 
independent  of  literary  abilities,  in  which  I  am 
not  vain  enough  to  compare  myself  with  some 
great  names  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
kind  of  writing. 

Since  my  work  was  announced,  several  Lives 
and  Memoirs  ef  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  pub- 
lished, the  most  voluminous  of  which  is  one 
compiled  for  the  booksellers  of  London,  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  Knight,*  a  man  whom,  during 
my  long  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  I  never 
saw  in  his  company,  I  think,  but  onbe,  and  I 
am  sure  not  above  twice.  Johnson  might  have 
esteemed  him  for  his  decent,  religious  demean- 
our, and  his  knowledge  of  books  and  literary 
Jiistory ;  but  from  the  rigid  formality  of  his 
manners,  it  is  evident  that  they  never  could 
havo  lived  together  with  companionable  ease 
and  familiarity;  nor  had  Sir 'John  Hawkins  that 
nice  perception  which  was  necessary  to  mark  the 
finer  and  less  obvious  parts  of  Johnson's  charac- 
ter. His  being  appointed  one  of  his  executors 
gave  him  an  opportunity  ef  taking  possession  of 
such  fragment.^  of  a  diary  and  other  papers  as 
were  left ;  of  which,  before  delivering  them  up 
to  the  residuary  legatee,  whoise  property  they 
wertr,  ho  endeavoured  to  extract  the  substance. 
In  tills  ho  has  not  been  very  successful,  as  I 
have  found  upon  a  perusal  of  those  papers, 


*  Tlio  greatest  part  of  ll»U  t>ook  W:is  written  while 
Sir  John  Ildwkiiis  was  ttiLVo ;  aad  I  avow  that  one 
object  of  my  slncturuj  was  to  niako  him  feci  some 
compunction  for  his  illiheiul  trealnieut  of  Dr.  John- 
son. Siuco  his  decease  I  havo  &uppressed  several  of 
my  rcinaikrt  upon  Lis  woxk.  But  though  I  would  not 
'  war  with  the  dead'  offcnsUHif,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  be  strenuous  in  de/enes  ef  my  iliostrious  frieud, 
which  I  cannot  be  without  strong  animadversions 
upon  a  writer  who  has  greatly  injnrcd  him.  Let  me 
add,  that  though  I  doubt  I  should  not  have  been  veiy 
prompt  to  gratify  Sir  John  Hawkins  with  any  compli- 
ment In  his  lifetime,  I  do  now  frankly  acknowledge 
that,  in  my  opinion,  his  voliune,  however  inadequate 
and  improper  as  a  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  however 
discredited  by  unpardonable  inaccuracies  in  other  re- 
spects, contains  a  oeUoction  of  «urious  anecdotes  and 
observatioiui,  which  few  men  but  its  author  could 

liave  brought  together.  ^Boswvll. 
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which  have  been  Bince  transferred  to  me.  Sir 
John  Hawkins*  ponderous  labours,  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, exhibit  a  farrago^  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment 
to  the  lovers  of  literary  gossiping  ;  but  besides 
its  being  swelled  out  with  long  unnecessary  ex- 
tracts from  various  works  (even  one  of  several 
leavea  from  Osborae*8  Harleian  Catalogue,  and 
those  not  compiled  by  Johnson,  but  by  Oldys), 
a  very  small  part  of  it  relates  to  the  i)erson  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  book  ;  and  in  that  there  is 
such  an  inaccuracy  in  the  statement  of  facts,  as  in 
so  solemn  an  author  is  hardly  excusable,  and  cer- 
tainly makes  his  narrative  very  unsatisfactory. 
But  what  is  still  worse,  there  is  throughout  the 
whole  of  it  a  dark  uncharitable  cast,  by  which 
the  most  unfavourable  construction  is  put  upon 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  my  illustrious  friend  ;  who,  I  trust, 
will,  by  a  true  and  fair  delineation,  be  vin- 
dicated both  from  the  injurious  misrepresen- 
tations of  this  author,  and  from  the  slighter 
aspersions  of  a  lady  who  once  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  him. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Warburton  to  Dr.  Birch,  on  the  subject 
of  biography;  which,  though  I  am  aware  it 
may  expose  me  to  a  charge  of  artfully  raising^the 
value  of  my  own  work,  by  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  so  well  con-, 
ceivcd  and  expressed,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
here  inserting  it : — 

*  r  shall  endeavour,'  says  Dr.  "Warburton,  *  to 
give  you  what  satisfaction  I  can  in  anything 
you  want  to  be  satisfied  in  any  subject  of  Milton, 
and  am  extremely  glad  you  intend  to  write  his 
life.  Almost  all  the  life-writers  we  have  had 
before  Toland  and  Desmaiseaux  are  indeed 
strange  insipid  creatures ;  and  yet  I  had  rather 
read  the  worst  of  them,  than  be  obliged  to  go 
through  with  this  of  Milton's,  or  the  other's  life 
of  Boileau,  where  there  is  such  a  dull,  heavy 
succession  of  long  quotations  of  disinteresting 
passages,  that  it  makes  their  method  quite 
nauseous.  But  the  verbose,  tasteless  French- 
man seems  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
every  lifo  must  be  a  book,  and  what's  worse, 
it  proves  a  book  withcmt  a  life ;  for  what  do  we 
know  of  Boileau,  after  all  his  tedious  stuff? 
You  are  the  only  one  (and  I  speak  it  without  a 
compliment)  that,  by  the  vigour  of  your  style 
and  sentiments,  and  the  real  importance  of  your 
materials,  have  the  art  (which  one  would  ima- 
gine no  one  could  have  missed)  of  adding  agree- 
ments to  the  most  agreeable  subject  in  the  world, 
which  is  Utcrary  history.' »    [Nov,  24, 1737.] 

Instead  of  melting  down  my  materials  into 
one  mass,  and  constantly  speaking  in  my  own 
person,  by  which  I  might  have  appeared  to  have 
more  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  I  have 

1  Brit  Has.  4820,  Ayscougb's  Catol.  Sloane  siss.— 

BOSWECL. 


resolved  to  adopt  and  enlarge  upon  the  ex- 
cellent plan  of  Mr.  Mason  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Gray.  Wherever  narrative  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, connect,  and  supply,  I  furnish  it  to  the 
best  of  my  abilities ;  but  in  the  chronological 
series  of  Johnson's  life,  which  I  trace  as  distinctly 
as  I  can  year  by  year,  I  produce,  wherever  it  is 
in  my  power,  his  own  minutes,  letters,  or  con- 
versation, being  convinced  that  this  mode  is 
more  lively,  and  will  make  my  readers  better 
acquainted  with  him,  than  even  most  of  those 
were  who  actually  knew  him,  but  could  know 
him  only  partially;  whereas  there  is  here 
an  accumulation  of  intelligence  from  various 
points,  by  which  his  character  is  more  fully 
understood  and  illustrated. 

Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  s  more  perfect 
mode  of  writing  any  man's  life,  than  not  only 
relating  all  the  most  important  events  of  it  in 
their  order,  but  interweaving  what  he  privately 
wrote,  and  said,  and  thought ;  by  which  man- 
kind are  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  see  him  live, 
and  to  *  live  o'er  each  scene' '  with  him,  as  he 
actually  advanced  through  the  several  stages 
of  his  life.  Had  his  other  friends  been  as  dili- 
gent and  ardent  as  I  was,  he  might  have  been 
almost  entirely  preserved.  As  it  is,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  will  be  seen  in  this  work 
more  completely  than  any  man  who  has  ever 
yet  lived. 

And  he  will  be  seen  as  ho  really  was  ;  for 
I  profess  to  write,  not  his  panegyric,  which 
must  be  all  praise,  but  his  life,  which,  great 
and  good  as  ho  was,  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  entirely  perfect.  To  be  as  he  was,  is  indeed 
subject  of  panegyric  enough  to  any  man  in  tliis 
state  of  being ;.  but  in  every  picture  there 
should  be  shade  as  well  as  light,  and  when  I 
delineate  him  without  reserve,  I  do  what  he 
himself  recommended,  both  by  his  precept  and 
his  example. 

^If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the 
public  curiosity,  there  is  danger  lest  his  inte- 
rest, his  fear,  his  gratitude,  or  his  tenderness, 
overi)ower  his  fidelity,  and  tempt  him  to  con- 
ceal, if  not  to  invent.  There  are  many  who 
think  it  an  act  of  piety  to  hide  the  faults  or 
failings  of  their  friends,  even  when  they  can 
no  longer  suifcr  by  their  detection  ;  we  there- 
fore see  whole  ranks  of  characters  adorned 
with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known 
from  one  another  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
circumstances.  '*  Let  me  remember,"  says  Hale, 
"  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal, 
that  there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  coun- 
try." If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead,,  there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to 
knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  truth.'  [RamUer, 
No.  60.] 

What  I  consider  as  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
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foUowing  work,  is  the  quantity  it  contains  of 
Johnson^s  conversation,  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining ;  and*  of  which  the.  speci- 
mens that  I  have  given  upon  a  former  occasion ' 
have  been  received  with  so  much  approbation, 
that  I  have  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
world  will  not  be  indifferent  to  more  ampld 
communications  of  a  similar  nature. 

That  the  conversation  of  a  celebrated  man, 
if  his  talents  have  been  exerted  in  conversation, 
will  best  display  his  character,  is,  I  trust,  too 
well  established  in  the  judgment  of  mankind 
to  be  at  all  shaken  by  a  sneering  observation 
of  Mr.  Mason,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  William 
WhiUkead,  in  which  there  is  literally  no  Life, 
but  a  mere  dry  narrative  of  facts.  T  do  not 
think  it  was  quite  necessary  to  attempt  a  de- 
preciation of  what  is  universally  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  was  not  to  be  found  in. the  immediate 
object  of  the  ingenious  writer's  pen  ;  for  in 
truth,  from  a  man  so  still  and  so  tame,  as  to 
be  contented  to  pass  many  years  as  the  domestic 
companion  of  a  superannuated  lord  and  lady,' 
conversation  could  no  more  be  expected  than 
from  a  Chinese  mandarin  on  a.  chimney-piece, 
or  the  fantastic  figures  on  a  gilt  leather  screen. 

If  authority  be  required,  let  us  appeal  to 
Plutarch,  the  prince  of  andient  biographers : 
Oorf  ratf  tTt^atuvTireut   9'fmliifi  ff'ayrwf  thte-Ti 

mi  fjtiytsreu^  jro)  voXief»4»  9ri\ttJ9.  'Nor  is  it 
always  in  the  most  distinguished  achievements 
that  men*8  virtues  or  vices  may  be  best  dis- 
owned ;  but  very  often,  an  action. of  small  note, 
a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  shall  distinguish  a  per- 
son's real  character  more  than  the  greatest  sieges 
or  the  most  important  battles.'  * 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  sentiments  of  the 
very  man  whose  life  I  am. about  to  exhibit : — 

'  The  business  of  the  biographer  is  often,  to 
pass  slightly  over  those  performances  and  inci- 
dents which  produce  vulgar  greatness,  to  lead 
the  thoughts  into  domestic  privacies,  and  dis- 
play the  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where 
exterior  appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men 
excel  each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue. 
The  account  of  Thuanusis  with,  great  propriety 
said  by  its  author  to>  have  been  written,  that  it 
mi^t  lay  open  to  posterity,  the  private  and 
familiar  character  of  that  man,  ctijus  iiigenium 
et  candorem  ex  ipsius  scrlptis  aunt  olim  semper 
miratvri, — whose  candour  and  genius  will  to 
the  end  of  time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in 
admiration. 

>  Jownud  ef  a  Tour  to  tAs  Hebrides,  published  in 
1785. 
'  William,  third  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  his  wife  Anne. 
'  Flntareh's  Life  qf  Alexander,  Langb<Hme's  transla- 
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'There  are  many  invisible  circumstances 
which,  whether  we  read  as  inquirers  after  na- 
tural or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to 
enlarge  our  science  or  increase  our.  virtue,  are 
more  important  than  public  occurrence?.  Thus 
Sallust,  the  great  master  of  nature,  has  not 
forgot,  in  his  account  of  Qatiline,  to  remaxlc 
that  his  walk  was  now  quick,  and  again  slow, 
as  an  indication  of  a  mmd  revolving  with 
violent  commotion.  Thus  th«  story  of  Mclanc- 
thon  affords  a  striking  lecture  on  the  >  <ilue  of 
time,  by  informing  us,  that  when  he  had  made 
an  appointment,  he  expected  not  only  the  hour 
but  the  minute  to  be  fixed,  that  the  day  might 
not  run  out  in  the  idleness  of  suspense ;  and  all 
the  plans  and  enterprises  of  De  Witt  are  now 
of  less  importance  to  the  world  than  that  par« 
of  his  personal  character  which  represoiicj  hiiL 
as  careful  of  his  health  and  negligent  uf  his 
life. 

'But  biography  has  often  been  allotted  to 
writers  who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about 
the  performance.  They  rarely  afford  any  other 
account  than  might  be  collected  from  public 
papers,  but  imagine  themselves  writing  a  life, 
when  they  exhibit  a  chronological  series  of 
actions  or  preferments ;  aifcl  have  so  little  re- 
gard to  the  manners  or  'behaviour  of  their 
heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained  of 
a  man's  real  character  by  a  short  conversation 
with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  *f ormal 
and  studied  narriitive,  begun  with  his  pedigree, 
and  ended  with  his  funeral. 

'  There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why^ 
these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as 
were  not  likely  to  give  much  instruction  or  do- 
light,  and  why  most  accounts  of  particular 
persons  are  barren  and  useless.  If  a  life  be 
delayed  till  interest  and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we 
may  hope  for  impartiality,  but  must  expect 
little  intelligence  ;.for  the  incidents  which  give 
excellence  to  biography  are  of  a  volatile  and 
evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon  escape  the  me- 
mory, and  ate  rarely  transmitted  by  tradition. 
We  know  how  few  can  portray  a  living  acquaint- 
ance, except  by  his  most  prominent  and  observ- 
able particularities,  and  the  grosser  features  of 
his  mind;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be  lost  in 
imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession  of 
cofiies.wiU  lose  all  resemblance  of  the.originaL' 
[Rambler,  No.  60.] 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  which  may 
be  made  to  the  minuteness  on  some  occasions  of 
my  detail  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  how 
happily  it  is  adapted  for  the  petty  exercise  of 
ridicule,  by  men  of  superficial  understanding 
and  ludicrous  fancy ;  but  I  remain  firm  and  con- 
fident in  my  oi)inion,  that  minute  particular, 
are  frequently  characteristic,  and  always  amus- 
ing, when  they  relate  to  a  distinguislicd  man. 
I    am   ^erefore   exceedingly   unwilhng   tnat 


.Anything,  however  slight,  which  my  illustrious 
friend  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  express, 
•with  any  degree  of  point,  should  perish.  For 
this  almost  superstitious  reverence  I  have  found 
-very  old  apd  venerable  authority,  quoted  by 
our  great  modem  prelate  Seeker,  in  whose 
.tenth  sermon  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

'Babbi  David  Eamchi,^  a  noted  Jewish  com- 
mentator, who  lived  about  five  hundred  years 
ago,  explains  that  passage  in  the  first  Psalm, 
"  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,**  from  rabbins 
yet  older  than  himself,  thus  :  That  '*evep  the 
idle  talk,"  so  he  expresses  it,  "  of  a  good  man 
ought  to  bo  regarded;"  the  most  superfluous 
things  he  saith  are  always  of  some  value.  And 
other  ancient  authors  have  the  same  phrase, 
nearly  in  the  same  sense.* 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that,  considering 
how  highly  the  small  portion  which  we  have  of  the 
table-talk  and  other  anecdotes  of  our  celebrated 
writers  is  valued,  and  how  earnestly  it  is  re- 
gretted that  we  have  not  more,  I  am  justified  in 
preserving  rather  too  many  of  Jolmson's  sayings 
than  too  few;  especis^Uy  as,  from  the  diversity  of 
dispositions,  it  cannot  ba  known  with  certainty 
beforehand  whether  what  may  seem  trifling 
to  some,  and  perha^^s  to  the  collector  hiipself, 
may  not  be  most  agreeable  to  many ;  and  the 
greater  number  that  an  autlior  can  please  in 
any  degree,  the  more  pleasure  does  there  arise 
to  a  benevolent  mind. 

To  those  who  are  weak  enough  to  think  this 
is  a  degrading  task,  and  the  time  and  labour 
wlrich  have  been  devoted  to  it  misemployed,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  opx)osing  the  autho-- 
rity  of  the  greatest  man  of  any  age,  Juuus 
CiELSAR,  of  whom  Bacon  observes,  that 

*  In  his  book  of  Apophthegms  which  he  col- 
lected, we  see  that  he  esteemed  it  more  honour 
to  make  himself  but  a  pair  of  tables,  tp  take  the 
wise  and  x)itl;y  words  of  others,  thaji  to  have 
every  word  of  his  own  to  be  made  an  apo- 
phthegm or  an  oracle,*  ^Advancement  qf 
Learn  bi^,  Book  ,L  ] 

Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, I  commit  the  fullowiug  pa^cs  to  tl^  can- 
duur  of  the  public 


CHAPTER  IL 

1700-1716, 

• 

SASruEL  JOHKSON  was  born  at  Lichfield,  in 
Staffordshire,  on  the  ISth  of  September  N.S. 
1709  ;  and  his  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church  was  not  delayed.;  for  his  baptism  is  re- 
corded, in  the  register  of  St.  IMary's  parish  in 
that  city,  to  have  been  x>erformed  on  the  day  of 
his  birtlh  His  father  is  there  styled  Gentlemanf 
'  a  circumstance  of  which  an  ignorant  panegyrist 
has  praised  him  for  not  being  proud ;  when  the 

1  This  rabbi,  a  Spaniard,  died  in  12ia 


truth  is,  that  the  appellation  of  Gentleman, 
though  now  lost  in  the  indisoriminate  assump- 
tion of  Esquire,  was  commonly  taken  by  those 
who  could  not  boast  of  gentility.  His  father 
was  Iklichael  Johnson,  a  native  of  Derbyshire, 
of  obscure  extraction,  who  settled  in  Lichfield 
as  a  bookseller  and  stationer.  His  mother  was 
Sarah  Ford,  descended  of  an  ancient  race  of 
substantial  yeomanry  in  "Warwickshire.  They 
were  well  advanced  in  years  when  they  married, 
and  never  had  more  than  two  children,  both 
sons ;  Samuel,  their  first-born,  who  liv^ed  to  be 
the  illustrious  chaiaoter  whose  various  excel- 
lence I  am  to  endeavour  to  record,  and  Natha- 
nael,  who  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.* 

Mr.  l^Iichael  Johnson  was  a  man  of  a  large  and 
robust  body,  and  of  a  strong  and  active  mi^d ; 
yet,  as  in  the  most  solid  rocks  veins  of  unsound 
substance  are  often  discovered,  there  was  in 
him  a  mixture  of  that  disease,  the  nature  of 
which  eludes  the  most  minute  inquiry,  though 
the  effects  are  well  known  to  be  a  weariness  of 
life,  an  unconcern  about  those  things  which  agi- 
tate the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  a  general 
sensation  of  gloomy  wretchedness.  From  him, 
then,  his  son  inherited,  with  some  other  qualities, 
'  a  vile  melancholy,*  which,  in  his  too  strong 
expression  of  any  disturbance  of  the  mind, 
' made  liim  mad  all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober.* ' 
Michael  was,  however,  forced  by  the  narrowness 
of  his  circumstances  to  be  very  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, not  only  in  his  shop,  but  by  occasionally 
resorting  to  several  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, some  of  which  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Lichfield.  At  that  time  book- 
sellers* shops  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England 
were  very  rare  :  so  that  there  was  not  one  even 
in  Birmingham,  in  t^hich  town  old  Mr.  Johnson 
used  to  open  a  shop  every  market-day.  He  was 
a  pretty  good  Latin  schohir,  and  a  citizen  so 
.creditable  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Lichfield ;  and  being  a  man  of  good  sense,  and 
skill  in  his  trade,  he  acquired  a  reasonable  shai'e 
of  wealth,  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards  lost 
the  greatest  part,  by  engaging  unsuccessfully  in 
a  manufacture  of  parchment.  He  was  a  zealous 
high-churchman  and  royalist,  and  retained  his 
attachment  to  the  unfortimate  house  of  Stuart, 
though  he  reconciled  himself,  by  casuistical  ar- 
guments of  expediency  and  necessity,  to  take  the 
oaths  imposed  by  the  prevailing  power. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  his  life  somewhat 
romantic,  but  so  well  authenticated  that  I  shall 
not  omit  it.    A  jonnf  woman  of  Leek,  in  Staf  • 

1 

>  Nathanael  was  bom  tn  1712,  and  died  in  1737. 
Their  father,  Michael  Joliuson,  w'as  bom  at  Cubley, 
in  Derbyshire,  in  1606,  and  died  at  Lichfield  in  1731, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  Sarah  Ford,  his  \k'ife,  was 
bom  at  King's-Norton,  in  tlie  county  of  Wocwick,  ia 
1G69,  and  died  at  .Lichfield  in  Jai^uory  1750,  in  her 
uiiietietli  year.— Maloke. 

2  Journal  qf  a  Xour  to  tM  H^rid»,  3d  edit  j^  SIS, 
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fordshire,  while  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
there,  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  him ;  and 
though  it  met  with  no  favourable  return,  fol- 
lowed him  to  lichfield,  where  she  took  lodgings 
opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  in- 
dulged her  hopeless  flame.  When  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  so  preyed  upon  her  mind  that  her 
life  was  in  danger,  he,  with  a  generous  humanity, 
went  to  her  and  offered  to  marry  her ;  but  it  was 
then  too  late  :  her  vital  power  was  exhausted  ; 
and  she  actually  exlHibited  one  of  the  very  rare 
instances  of  d3ring  for  love.  She  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield  ;  and  he,  with  a  ten^^ 
der  regard,  placed  a  stone  over  her  grave  with 
this  inscription  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mra.  Elizabeth  Blanet,  a  Strasgen 

She  departed  this  life 

20th  of  September  1691. 

Johnson's  mother  was  awoman  of  distinguished 
understanding.*  I  asked  his  old  schoolfellow, 
Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham,  if  she  was 
not  vain  of  her  son.  He  said, '  She  had  too  much 
good  sense  to  be  vain,  but  she  knew-  her  son's 
value.'  Her  piety  was  not  inferior  to  her  un- 
derstanding ;  and -to  her  must  be  ascribed  those 
early  impfressions  of  religion  upon  the  mind  of 
her  son,  from  which  the  world  afterwards  de- 
rived so  much  beneijt.  Ho  told  me,  that  he 
remembered  distinctly  having  had  the  first 
notice  of  Heaven,  '  a  place  to  which  good  i)eoplo 
went,'  and  Hell,  '  aplaco-  to  'which  bad  people 
went,'  communicated  to  him  by  her,  when  a 
little  child  in  bed  with  her  ;  and  that  it  might 
be  the  better  fixed  in  his  memory,  she  sent  him 
to  repeat  it  to  Thomas  Jackson,  their  man- 
servant.   He  not  being  in  the  way,  this  was  not 

1  It  was  not,  however,  much  cultivated,  as  we  may 
cdlect  from  Dr.  Johnson's  own  account  of  bis  early 
years,  published  by  It.  Phillips,  8vo,  1S05,  a  work  un- 
doubtedly authentic,  and  which,  though  short,  is 
curious,  and  well  worthy  of  perusal  '  My  father  and 
mother,*  says  Johasooy  'had  net  much  happiness  fi-om 
each  other.  They  seldom  conversed :  for  my  fatlier 
could  not  bear  to/talk  of  his  affairs ;  and  my  mother, 
\ti-ng  vnac^iatnfed  witA  }iOKiks,  eared  not  to  talk  of 
anything  else.  Had  my  mother  been  more  literate, 
tJiey  had  been  better  companions.  She  might  have 
sometimes  introduced  her  unwelcome  topic  with  more 
tnccess,  if  she  could  have  diversified  her  converssr 
tion.  Of  business  she  had  no  distinct  conception; 
and  therefore  her  discourse  was  composed  only  of 
complaint,  fear,  and  suspicion^  Neither  of  them  ever 
tried  to  calculate  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  expenses 
of  living.  My  mother  concluded  that  we  were  poor, 
because  we  lost  by  seme  of  our  trades ;  but  the  truth 
was,  that  my  father,  having  in  the  early  }Uirt  of  his 
life  contacted  debts,  never  had  trade  sufficient  to  en- 
aUe  him  to  pay  them  and  to -maintain  his  fam^lly :  he 
got  something,  but  not  enough.  It  was  not  till  about 
I76S  that  I  thought  to  calculate  the  returns  of  my 
father's  trade,  and  by  that  estimate  his  probable  pro. 
fits.   This,  I  believe,  my  parents  never  did.'— Malonb. 


done ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  artificial 
aid  for  its  preservation; 

In  following  so  veiy  eminent  a  man  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave,  every  minute  particular, 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  progress  of  his 
mind,  is  interesting.  That  he  was  remarkable, 
even  in  his  eariiest  years,  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed ;  for,  to  use  his  own  words  in  his  Life  of 
Sydenham^  'That  the  strength  of  his  under- 
standing, the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  curiosity,  might  have  been  re- 
marked from  his  infancy  by  a  diligent  observer, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  for  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  any  man,  whose  histoiy  has  been 
minutely  related,  that  did  not  in  every  part  of 
life  discover  the  same  proportion  of  intellectual 
vigour.' 

In  all  such  investigations  it  is  certainly  unwise 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  incidents  which 
the  (Tedidous  relate  with  eager  satisfaction,  and 
the  more  scrupulous  or  witty  inquirer  considers 
only  as  topics  of  ridicule :  yet  there  is  a  tradi- 
tional story  of  the  infant  Hercules  of  Toryism, 
80  curiously  characteristic,  that  I  shall  not  with- 
hold itk  It  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  Miss  Mary  Adye,  of  Lichfield : — 

*  When  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  at  Lichfield,  John- 
son was  not  quite  three  years  old.  My  grand- 
father Hammond  observed  liim  at  the  catliedral 
perched  upon  his  father's  shoulders,  listening 
and  gaping  at  the  much-celebrated  preacher. 
Mr.  Hammond  asked  Mr.  Johnson  how  he  could 
possibly  think  of  bringing  such  an  infant  to 
church,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  crowd. 
He  answered,  Because  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
him  at  home;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he  believed 
he  had  caught  the  public  spirit  and  zeal  for 
Sacheverel,  and  would  have  stayed  for  ever  in 
the  church,  satisfiedwith  beholding  him.' 

Npr  can  I  omit  a  little  instance  of  that  jcaloua 
independence  of  spirit,  and  impetuosity  of  tem- 
per, which  never  forsook  him.  The  fact  was 
acknowledged  to  me  by  himself,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  his  mother.  One  day,  when  the  servant 
wha  used  to  be-  sent  to  school  to  conduct  him 
homei  had  not  come  in  time,  be  set  out  by  him- 
self, though  he  was  then  so  near-sighted,  that 
he  was  obliged  t(»  stoop  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  take  a  view  of  the  kennel,  before  he 
ventured  to  step  over  it.  Hia  schoolmistress, 
'afraid  that  he  might  miss  his  way,  or  fall  into 
th&  kennel,  or  be  run  over  by  a  cart,  followed 
him  at  some  distance.  He  happened  to  turn 
-about  and  perceive  her.  Feeling  her  careful 
attention  as  an  insult  to  his  manliness,  he  ran 
back  to  her  in  a  rage,  and  beat  her  as  well  as 
his  strength  would  peimit. 

Of  the  power  of  his  memory,  for  which  he  was 
all  his  life  eminent  to  a  degree  almost  incredible, 
the  following  early  instance  was  told  me  in 
.hia  presence  at  Lichfield,  in  1776,  by  his-  step- 
daughter, Mrs;  Lucy  Porter,  as- related  to- her 
by  his  mother.    When  he  was  a  child  in  petti- 
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coats,  and  had  learned  to  read,  Mrs.  Johnson 
one  morning  put  the  Common  Prayer  Book  into 
his  hands,,  pointed  to  the  collect  fur  the  day,  and 
said,  *Sam,  you  must  get  this  by  heart.*  She 
went  up'Stairs,  leaving  him  to  study  it ;  but  by 
tlie  time  she  had  reached  the  second  floor,  she 
heard  him  following  her.  *  What's  the  matter? * 
said  she.  *  I  can  say  it,*  he  replied ;  and  he  re- 
peated it  distinctly,  though  he  could  not  ha^e 
read  it  more  than  twice. 

But  there  has  been  another  story  of  his  infant 
precocity  generally  circulated,  and  generally 
believed,  the  truth  of  which  I  am  to  refute  upon 
his  own  authority.  It  is  told  tliat,  when  a 
child  of  throe  years  old,  he  chanced  to  tread 
upon  a  duckling,  the  eleventh  of  a  brood,  and 
killed  it ;  upon  which,  it  is  said,  he  dictated  to 
his  mother  ;the  following  epitaph  :— 

'  Here  lies  good  roaster  duck, 

Wliom  tiainuc'l  Juhnsou  tioJ  on ; 
If  it  had  lived,  it  had  bccu  g^l  ZucK^ 
For  then  we'd  hod  on  Ofid  one. ' 

There  is  surely  internal  evidence  that  this 
tittle  composition  combines  in  it  what  no  child 
of  three  years  old  could  produce,  without  an 
extension  of  its  faculties  by  immediate  inspira- 
tion ;  yet  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  Dr.  Johnson's  step- 
daughter, positively  maintained  to  me,  in  his 
presence,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  anecdote,  for  she  had  heard  it  from 
his  mother.  So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  an  au- 
thentic relation  of  facts,  and  such  authority 
may  there  be  for  error  ;  for  he  assured  me  that 
his  father  made  the  verses,  and  wished  to  pass 
them  for  his  child's.  He  added,  *  ^ly  father 
was  a  foolish  old  man ;  that  is  to  say,  foolish  in 
talking  of  his  children.'  ^ 

Young  Johnson  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
much  afflicted  with  the  scrofula,  or  king's  evil, 
which  disfigured  a  countenance  naturally  well 
formed,  and  hart  his  visual  nerves  so  much, 

>  This  aiMcdote  of  the  duck,  though  disproved  by 
internal  and  external  evidence,  has  nevertheless,  upon 
supposition  of  its  truth,  been  made  the  foundation  of 
the  following  ingenious  and  fanciful  reflections  of  Miss 
Soward,  amongst  the  communications  concerning  Dr. 
Johnson  with  which  she  has  been  pleased  to  favour 
nie  :— 

*  These  infant  numbers  contain  the  seeds  of  those 
propensities  which  through  his  life  so  strongly  marked 
his  character ;  of  that  poetic  talent  which  afterwards 
bore  such  rich  and  plentiful  fruits :  for,  excepting  his 
orthographic  works,  everything  which  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  was  poetry,  whose  essence  consists,  not  in  num- 
bers or  in  Jingle,  but  in  the  strength  and  glow  of  a 
fancy  to  which  all  tlie  stores  of  nature  and  art  stand 
in  prompt  administration ;  and  in  an  eloquence  which 
conveys  their  blended  illustrations  in  a  language  "more 
tuneable  than  needs  or  rhyme  or  verse  to  add  mora 
harmony." 

'  The  above  little  verses  also  show  that  superstitions 
bias  which  "grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength,"  and  of  late  years  particularly  in- 
jured his  happiness,  by  presenting  to  him  the  gloomy 


that  he  did  not  see  at  all  with  one  of  his  eyes, 
though  its  appearance  was  little  different  from 
that  of  the  other.  Thete  is  amongst  his  prayers 
one  inscribed,  '  When  my  eye  wcu  reatoi-ed  to  iU 
ti^e,*'  which  ascertains  a  defect  that  many  of 
hb  friends  knew  he  had,  though  I  never  per- 
ccived  it.'  I  supposed  him  to  be  only  near- 
sighted :  and,  indeed,  I  roust  observe,  that  in 
no  other  respect  could  I  discern  any  defect  in 
his  vision  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  force  of  his  at- 
tention and  perceptive  quickness  made  him  see 
and  distinguish  all  manner  of  objects,  whether 
of  nature  or  of  art,  with  a  nicety  that  is  rarely 
to  be  found.  When  he  and  I  were  travelling 
in  the  Highlamls  of  Scotland,  and  I  jwinted  out 
to  him  a  mountain  which  I  observed  resembled 
a  cone,  he  con*ected  my  inaccuracy,  by  showing 
me  that  it  was  indeed  pointed  at  the  top,  but 
that  one  side  of  it  was  larger  than  the  other. 
And  the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
agree  that  no  man  was  more  nicely  and  minutely 
critical  in  the  elegance  of  female  dress.  "When 
I  found  that  he  saw  the  romantic  beauties  of 
Islam,  in  Derbysliire,  much  better  than  I  did, 
I  told  him  that  he  resembled  an  able  performer 
upon  a  bad  instrument.  How  false  and  con- 
temptible, then,  are  all  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  to  the  prejudice  either  of  his  candour 
or  of  his  philosophy,  founded  u{>on  a  supposition 
that  he  was  almost  blind !  It  has  been  said 
that  he  contracted  this  grievous  malady  from 
his  nurse.  His  mother,  yielding  to  the  super- 
stitious notion,  which  it  is  wonderful  to  think 
prevailed  so  long  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
virtue  of  the  regal  touch,* — a  notion  which  our 
king  encouraged,  and  to  which  a  man  of  such 
inquiry  and  such  judgment  as  Carte  could  give 
credit,— carried  him  to  London,  wheve  he  was 
actually  touched  by  Queen  Anne.*  Mrs.  John- 
son, indeed,  as  Mr.  Hector  informed  mc,  acted 
by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Floyer, 
then  a  physician  in  Lichfield.    Johnson  used  to 


side  of  religion,  rather  than  that  bright  and  cheering 
one  which  gilds  the  period  of  closing  life  with  the 
light  of  pious  hope.' 

This  is  so  beautifully  Imagined,  that  I  would  not 
suppress  it  But,  lilco  many  other  theories,  it  is  de- 
duced from  a  supposed  fact,  which  is  indeed  a  lictlon. 

— BOSWELL. 

'  Johnson's  Prayers  and  Meditaiions,  p.  27.-~Boa*> 

WELL. 

'  Speaking  himself  of  the  imperfection  of  one  of  his 
eyes»  he  said,  *  The  dog  w^as  never  good  for  much.'— 

BURKEV. 

s  Edward  the  Confessor  is  said  to  be  the  first  king 
who  touched  in  order  to  heaL 

*  Ho  was  only  thirty-months  old  when  he  was  taken 
to  London  to  be  touched  for  the  eviL  Dnrtng  this 
visit,  he  tells  us,  his  mother  purchased  for  him  asmak 
silver  cup  and  spoon.  '  The  cnp/  he  affecUngly  adds, 
'  was  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  plate  which  dear  Tetty 
sold  in  her  distress.  I  have  now  the  spoon.  8he 
bought  at  the  same  time  two  teaspoons,  and  till  my 
manhood  she  had  no  more.'— Maloke. 
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iaJk  of  this  very  frankly ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi 
has  preserved  his  very  picturesque  description 
of  the  scene  as  it  remained  upon  his  fancy. 
Being  asked  if  he  could  remember  Queen  Anne, 
*  He  had, '  he  said,  '  a  confused  but  some- 
how a  sort  of  solemn  recollection  of  a  lady 
in  diamonds,  and  a  long  black  hood.'  This 
touch,  however,  was  without  any  effect.  I  ven- 
tured to  say  to  him,  in  allusion  to  the  political 
principles  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  of 
which  he  ever  retained  some  odour,  that  '  his 
mother  had  not  carried  him  far  enough ;  she 
shoQld  have  taken  him  to  Homo.' 


CIHAPTER  III. 
1716-1731. 

JOHHSON  was  first  taught  to  read  English  by 
Bame  -Oliver,  a  widow,  who  kept  a  school  for 
young  children  in  Lichfield.  He  told  me  she 
oould  read  the  black  letter,  and  asked  him  to 
borrow  for  her,  from  his  father,  a  Bible  in  that 
character.  When  he  was  going  to  Oxford,  she 
came  to  take  leave  of  him,  brought  him,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  kindness,  a  present  of  ginger- 
bread, and  said  he  was  the  best  scholar  she  ever 
had.  He  delighted  in  menticming  this  early  com- 
pliment ;  adding,  with  a  smile,  that  *  this  was  as 
high  a  proof  of  his  merit  as  he  could  conceive.' 
His  next  instructor  in  English  was  a  master, 
whom,  when  he  spoke  of  him  to  me,  he  fami- 
liarly called  Tom  Brown,  who,  said  he,  '  pub- 
lished a  spelling-book,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
UKiyEKSB ;  but  I  fear  no  copy  of  it  can  now  be 
had.' 

He  began  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawldns, 
usher  or  tmder-master  of  Lichfield  school—'  a 
man,'  said  he,  'very  skilful  in  his  little  way.' 
With  him  he  continued  two  years,  and  then 
rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the 
head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account, 
'was  very  severe,  and  wrongheadedly  severe. 
He  used,'  said  he,  'to  beat  us  unmercifully; 
and  he  did  not  distinguish  betxteen  ignorance 
and  negligence ;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy  Equally 
for  not  loiowing  a  thing  as  for  neglecting  to 
know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy  a  question ;  and 
if  he  did  not  answer  it,  he  would  beat  him, 
without  considering  whether  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  to  answer  it.  For 
instance,  he  would  call  up  a  boy  and  ask  him 
Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not 
expect  io  be  asked.  Now,  sir,  if  a  boy  could 
answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  a  master  to  teach  him.' 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Hunter  to  mention  that,  though  he  might 
err  in  being  too  severe,  the  school  of  Lichfield 
was  very  respectable  in  his  time.  The  late  Dr. 
Taylor,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  was 
educated  under  him,  told  me  that  '  he  was  an 
excellent  master,  and  that  his  ushers  were  most 


of  them  men  of  eminence ;  that  Holbrook,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  men,  best  scholars,  and 
best  preachers  of  his  age,  was  usher  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Johnson  was  at 
school.  Then  came  Hague,  of  whom  as  much 
might  be  said,  with  the  addition  that  he  was  an 
elegant  poet.  Hague  was  succeeded  by  Green, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  character, 
in  the  learned  world  is  well  known.  In  the 
same  form  with  Johnson  was  Oongreve,  who 
afterwards  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Boulter,  and  by  that  connection  obtained  good 
preferment  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  younger  son 
,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Congreve,  in  Sfcafford- 
shire,  of  which  the  poet  was  a  branch.  His 
brother  sold  the  estate.  There  was  also  Lowe, 
afterwards  Canon  of  Windsor.' 

Indeed,  Johnson  was  very  sensible  how  much 
he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter.  Air.  Langton  one  day 
asked  him  how  he  had  aoquii-ed  so  accurate  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  in  which,  I  believe,  he  was 
exceeded  by  no  man  of  his  time.  He  said,  '  My 
master  whipt  me  very  welL  Without  that,  sir, 
I  should  have  done  nothing.'  He  told  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  that,  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his  boys  un- 
mercifully, he  used  to  say,  'And  this  I  do  to  save 
you  from  the  gallows.'  Johnson  upon  all  occa- 
sions expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  in- 
struction by  means  of  the  rod.  '  I  would  rather,  * 
said  he,  '  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to 
aU,  te  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child.  If  you 
do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed 
than  yomc  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces 
an  effect  which  terminates  in  itself.  A  child 
is  afraid  of  being  whipped  and  gets  his  task, 
and  there's  an  end  on  't :  whereas,  by  exciting 
emulation  and  comparisons  of  superiority,  you 
lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief ;  you 
make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other.' 

When  Johnson  saw  some  young  ladies  in  Lin- 
colnshire who  were  remarkably  weU  behaved, 
owing  to  their  mother's  strict  discipline  and  se- 
vere correction,  he  exclaimed,  in  one  of  Shak- 
speare*s  lines,  a  little  varied,^ 

*  Eodt  I  will  honour  thee  for  this  thy  duty.* 

That  superiority  over  his  fellows  which  he 
maintained  with  so  much  dignity  in  his  march 
through  life,  was  not  assumed  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  but  was  the  natural  and  constant 
effect  of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
of  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  by  com- 
parison ;  the  intellectual  difference,  which  in 
other  cases  of  comparison  of  characters  is  often 
a  matter  of  undecided  contest,  being  as  clear  in 
his  case  as  the  superiority  of  stature  in  some 
men  above  others.  Johnson  did  not  strut  or 
stand  on  tiptoe  ;  he  only  did  not  stoop.    From 


*  If  ore  than  a  litUe.    The  line  is  in  King  Henry  vl. 
Part  ii.  Act  iv.  Scene  last : 

'  Sword«  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed.* 

— Malokx. 
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faJB  earliest  yean,  his  stiperiority  was  peroeiYed 
and  acknowledged.  He  was  from  the  beginning 
«r«|  m^ipiif,  a  king  of  men.  His  schoolfellow, 
Mr.  Hector,  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with 
many  particulars  of  his  boyish  days,  and  assured 
me  that  he  never  knew  him  corrected  at  school, 
but  for  talking  and  diverting  other  boys  from 
their  business.  He  seemed  to  learn  by  intui- 
tion ;  for,  though  indolence  and  procrastination 
were  inherent  in  his  constitution,  whenever  he 
made  an  exertion,  he  did  more  than  any  one 
else.  In  short,  he  is  »  memorable  instance  of 
what  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  boy  is 
the  man  in-  miniature  ;  and  that  the  distinguish* 
ing  characteristics  of  each  individual  are  the 
same  through  the  whole  course  of  life.  His 
favourites  used  to  receive  very  liberal  assistance 
from  him;  and  such  was  the  submission  and 
deference  with  which  he  was  treated,  such  the 
desire  to- obtain  his  regard,  that  three  of  the 
boys,  of  whom  Mr.  Hector  was  sometimes  one, 
used  to  come  in  the  morning  as  his  humble  at- 
tendants, and  carry  him  to  sehooL  One  in  the 
middle  stooped  while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and 
one  on  each  side  supported  him,  and  thus-  he 
was  borne  triumphant.  Such  a  proof  of  the  early 
predominance  of  intellectual  vigour  is  very  re- 
markable, and  does  honour  to  human  nature. 
Talking  to  me*  once  himself  of  his  being  much 
distinguished  at  school,  he  told  me,  '  They 
never  thought  to  raise  me  by  comparing  me 
to  any  one  :  they  never  said  Johnson  is  as  good 
a  scholar  as  such  a  one,  but  such  a  one  is  as 
good  a  scholar  as  Jbhnson ;  and  this  was  said 
but  of  one,  but  of  Lowe ;  and  I  do- not  think  he 
was  as  good  a  scholar.' 

He  discovered  a  great  ambition  to  excel,  which 
roused  him  to  counteract  his  indolence.  He 
was  uncommonly  inquisitive ;  and  his  memory 
was  so  tenacious,  that  he  never  forgot  anything 
that  he  either  heard  or  read.  IVlr.  Hector  re- 
members having  recited  to  him  eighteen  verses, 
which  after  a  little  pause  he  repeated  verbatim, 
varying  only  one  epithet,  by  which  he  improved 
the  line. 

He  never  joined  with  other  boys  in  their  or- 
dinary diversions ;  his  only  amusement  was  in 
winter,  when  betook  a  pleasure  in  being  drawn 
upon  the  ice  by  a^  boy  barefooted,  who  pulled 
him  along  by  a  garter  fixed  round  him  ;  no  very 
easy  operation,  as  his  size  was  remarkably  large. 
His  defective  sight,  indeed,  prevented  him  from 
enjoying  the  common  sports  ;  and  he  once  plea- 
santly remarked  to  me,  *  How  wonderfully  well 
he  had  contrived  to  be  idle  without  them ! ' 
Lord  Chesterfield,  however,  has  justly  observed 
in  one  of  his  letters,  when  earnestly  cautioning 
a  friend  against  the  pernicious  efi'ects  of  idleness, 
that  active  sports  are  not  to  be  reckoned  idle- 
ness in  young  people,  and  that  the  listless  tor- 
por of  doing  nothing  alone  deserves  that  name. 
Of  this  dismal  inertness  of  disposition,  Johnson 
had  all  his  life  too  great  a  share.    Mr.  Hector 


relates  that  *  he  dould  not  oblige  him  more 
than  by  sauntering  away  the  hours  of  vacation 
in  the  fields,  during  which  he  was  more  engaged 
in  talking  to  himself  than  to  his  companion.' 

Dr.  Percy,'  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was 
long  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  has 
preserved  a  few  anecdotes  concerning  him,  re- 
gretting that  he  was  not  a  more  diligent  collec-  ^ 
tor,  informs  me,  that '  when  a  boy  he  was  immo- 
derately fond  of  reading  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  he  retained  his  fondness  for  them-  through 
life ;  so  that,'  adds  his  Lordship,  'spending part 
of  a  summer  at  my  parsonage-house  in  the  ooun* 
try,  he  chose  for  his  regular  reading  the  old 
Spanish  romance  of  FtlixmarU  of  JBTircaniOf 
in  folio,  which  he  read  quite  through.  Yet  I 
have  heard  Mm  attribute  to  these  extravagant 
fictions  that  unsettled  turn  of  mind  which  pre- 
vented his  ever  fixing  in  any  profession.' 

After  having  resided  for  some  time  at  the 
house  of  his  uncle^  Cornelius  Ford,*^  Johnson 
was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  removed  to  the  school 
of  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which  Hr. 
Wentwoiih  was  then  master.  This  step  was 
taken  by  the  advice  of  his  cousin^  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Ford,  a  man  in  whom  both  talents  and  good  dis- 
positions were  disgraced  by  licentiousness,'  but 
who  was  a  very  able  judge  of  what  was  right. 
At  this  school  he  did  not  receive  so  much  benefit 
as  was  expected.  It  has  been  said  that  he  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth  in  teaching  the  younger  boys.  *Mr. 
Wentworth,'  he  told  me,  *  was  a  very  able  man, 
but  an  idle  man,  and  to  me  very  severe ;  but  I 
cannot  blame  him  much.  I  was  then  a  big 
boy :  he  saw  I  did  not  reverence  him,  and  that 
he  should  get  no  honour  by  me.  I  hflbd  brought 
enough  with  me  to  carry  me  through ;  and  all  I 
should  get  at  his  school  would  be  ascribed  to  my 
own  labour,  or  to  my  former  master.  Yet  he 
taught  me  a  great  deaL' 

He  thus  discriminated  to  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop 
of  Dromore,  his  progress  at  his  two  grammar 
schools :  *  At  one  I  learned  much  in  the  school, 
but  little  from  the  master;  in  the  other  I 
learned  much  from  the  master,  but  little  in  the 
schooL' 

The  bishop  also  infonns  me,  that  Dr.  John- 
son's father,  before  he  was  received  at  Stour- 
bridge, applied  to  have  him  admitted  as  a 
scholar  and  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee, 
M.A»,  head-master  of  Newport  school  in  Shrop- 
shire (a  very  diligent,  good  teacher,  at  that  time 
in  high  reputation,  under  whom  Ifr.  Hollis  is 
said,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  to  have  been 

^  Dr.  Thomss  Percy,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
BdiQwa,  bom  at  Bridgnorth,  1728,  died  181L 

*  Cornelias  Ford,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
was  his  cousln-gennan,  being  the  son  of  Dr.  Foxd,  an 
eminent  physician,  who  was  brother  to  Johnson's 
mother.  — Malokb. 

*  He  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  the  parson  in 
Hogarth's  Uodtm  Midnight  C^vtrwtton.— Boswxix. 
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siso  educated).'  This  application  to  Mr.  Lee 
vas  not  micceflaful ;  bat  Johnson  had  afterwards 
the  gratification  to  hear  that  the  old  gentleman, 
who  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  mentioned  it 
as  one  of  the  most  memorably  events  of  his  life, 
that  *  he  was  very  near  having  that  great  man 
for  his  scholar.' 

He  remained  at  Stourbridge  little  more  than 
a  year,'  and  then  he  returned  home,  where  he 
may  be  said  to  have  loitered,  for  two  years,  in 
a  state  voy  unworthy  his  uncommon  abilities. 
He  had  already  given  several  proofs  of  his  poeti* 
cal  gffluus,  both  in  his  school  exercises  and  in 
other  occasional  compositions.  Of  these  I  have 
obtained  a  considerable  collection,  by  the  favour 
of  Mr.  Wentworth,  son  of  one  of  his  masters, 
and  of  Mr.  Hector,  his  schoolfellow  and  friend ; 
from  which  I  select  the  following  speoimiens  i-^ 

TfomUaUm  qfVnuaiL.    Fastoval  L 
Helib(sub. 
Now,  TItyms,  yoa,  supine  and  careless  laid. 
Flay  on  your  pipe  beneath  this  beechen  shade ; 
While  wretched  we  about  the  worid  must  roam. 
And  leave  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home. 
Here  at  your  ease  you  sing  your  amorous  flame^ 
And  the  wood  lings  with  Amarillis'  same. 

TITVKUS. 

Those  blessings,  firiend,  a  deity  bestow'd^ 
For  I  shall  hever  think  him  less  than  god : 
Oft  on  his  altar  shall  my  firstlings  lie, 
Their  blood  the  consecrated  stones  shall  dye : 
He  gave  my  flocks  to  grass  the  flowery  meads. 
And  me  to  tune  at  ease  th'  unequal  rmds. 

Mblibotob. 

lly  admiration  only  I  exprest 
(No  spark  of  envy  harbours  in  my  breast% 
That,  when  conAision  o'er  the  eooatry  reigns. 
To  you  alone  this  happy  state  remains. 
Here  I,  though  faint  myself,  must  drive  my  goats 
Far  from  their  ancient  fields  and  humble  cotj. 
This  scarce  I  lead,  who  left  on  yonder  rock 
Two  tender  kids,  the  hopes  of  all  the  flock. 
Had  we  not  been  perverse  and  careless  grown. 
This  dire  event  by  omens  was  foreshown ; 
Our  trees  were  blasted  by  the  thunder  stroke. 
And  left-hand  crows,  from  an  old  hollow  oak. 
Foretold  the  coming  evil  by  their  dismal  croak. 


TmiuIafioAc/ HoRACK.    Book  I.    Odcxxii. 

The  man,  my  friend,  whoss  conscious  heart 
With  virtue's  sacred  ardour  glows. 

Nor  taints  with  death  the  envenom'd  dart. 
Nor  needs  the  guard  <^  Moorish  bows : 

Though  6c3rthia's  icy  cliffy  he  treads. 
Or  horrid  Af  ric's  faithless  sands ; 

1  As  was  likewise  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  many  years 
afterwards.— BoswELL. 

s  Tet  here  his  genius  was  so  distlnguMfied,  that 
although  little  better  than  a  schoolboy,  be  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  best  company  of  the  place,  and  had 
no  common  attention  paid  to  him,  of  which  remark- 
able instances 'were  long  remembered  there.— P£acy. 


Or  where  the  famed  Hydaspes  spreads 
His  liquid  wealth  o'er  barbarous  lands. 

For  while  by  Chloe's  image  cbarm'd. 
Too  far  in  Sabine  woods  I  stiay'd  ; 

He  singing  careless  and  nnarm'd, 
A  griszly  wolf  surprised,  and  fled. 

No  savage  more  portentous  staln'd 
Apulia's  spacious  wilds  with  gore  | 

No  fieicer  Juba's  thirsty  land, 
Diie  nurse  of  raging  lions  boreu 

Place  mo  where  no  soft  summer  gale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  sighs ; 

Wheie  clouds  condensed  for  ever  veil 
With  horrid  gloom  the  firowning  skies : 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  Uno, 
A  clime  deny'd  to  human  race ; 

I'll  sing  of  Cliloe's  charms  divine, 
Her  heavenly  voice,  and  beauteous  face. 

Tfatalalion,  (/Horace.    Book  II.    Ode  ix. 

Clouds  do  not  always  veil  the  skies. 
Nor  showers  immerse  the  verdant  plain ; 

Nor  do  the  billows  always  rise. 
Or  storms  aflliet  the  ruffled  main : 

Nor,  Valglns,  on  th'  Armenian  shores 
Do  the  <^haiu'd  waters  always  freeze ; 

Not  always  furious  Boreas  roars. 
Or  Lends  with  violent  force  the  tuea. 

But  you  are  ever  drown'd  in  tears* 
For  Mystes  dead  you  over  mourn ; 

No  setting  Sol  can  case  your  cares. 
But  finds  you  sad  at  his  return. 

Tho  wise  experienced  Grecian  sage 
Moum'd  not  Antilochus  so  long ; 

Nor  did  Kiug  Priam's  hoaiy  age 
So  much  lament  his  slaughter'd  son. 

Leave  ofl*,  at  length,  these  woman's  slgh^ 
Augustus'  numerous  trophies  sing ; 

Repeat  that  prince's  victories. 
To  whom  all  nations  tribute  brin^ 

Nipliates  rolls  an  humbler  wave. 
At  length  the  undaunted  Scj'thian  yields. 

Content  to  live  the  Roman's  slave. 
And  scarce  forsakes  his  native  fielda 


Tranilaiion  of  part  oj  (he  Dialogue  Utieter^  Hector 
and  Andromacue ;  from  tht  S-ixth Bock  qj  HoiiERS 
Iliad. 

She  ceased ;  then  god-like  Hector  answer'd  kind 
(His  various  plumage  sporting  in  tho  wind). 
That  post,  and  all  the  rest,  shall  be  my  care ; 
But  shall  I,  then,  forsake  the  unfinish'd  war? 
How  would  the  Troifans  brand  great  Hector's  name  I 
And  one  base  action  sully  all  my  fame. 
Acquired  by  wounds  and  battles  bravely  fought  1 
0,  how  my  soul  abhors  so  mean  a  thought  I 
Loug  since  I  leam'd  to  slight  this  fleeting  breath. 
And  view  with  cheerful  eyes  approaching  death. 
The  inexorable  sisters  have  decreed 
That  Priam's  house,  and  Priam's  self,  shall  bleed: 


■y^ 
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The  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall  yield. 

And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o'er  the  field. 

Yet  Hecuba's  nor  Priam's  hoary  age. 

Whose;  blood  shall  quench  some  Grecian's  thirsty  rage. 

Nor  my  brave  brothers,  that  have  bit  the  ground, 

Their  souls  dismiss'd  through  many  a  ghastly  wound. 

Can  in  my  bosom  half  tliat  grief  create. 

As  the  sad  thought  of  your  impending  £ate : 

When  some  proud-Grecian  dame  shall  tasks  impose. 

Mimic  your  tears,  and  ridicule  your  woes ; 

Beneath  Hyperia's  waters  dhall  you  sweat. 

And,  fiiinting,  scarce  support  the  liquid  weight: 

Then  shall  some  Argive  loud  insulting  cry. 

Behold  the  wife  of  Hector,  guard  of  Troy  I 

Teara,  at  my  name,  shall  drown  those  beauteous  eyes. 

And  that  fair  bosom  heave  with  rising  sighs  1 

Before  that  day,  by  some  brave  hero's  hand 

Hay  I  lie  slain,  and  spam  the  bloody  sand. 

To  a  YouNQ  Last  on  Ker  Birthday.^ 

This  tributary  verse  receive,  my  fair. 

Warm  with  an  ardent  lover's  fondest  prayer. 

May  this  returning  day  for  ever  find 

Thy  form  more  lovely,  more  adom'd  thy  mind ; 

All  pains,  all  cares,  may  favouring;  Heaven  remove, 

All  but  the  sweet  solicitudes  of  love  1 

May  powerful  nature  Join  with  gratefol^irt. 

To  point  each  glance,  and  force  it  to  the  heart  i 

O  then,  when  conquer'd  crowds  confess  thy  sway. 

When  ev'n  proud  wealth  and  prouder  wit  obey 

My  £&Ir,  be  mindfhl  of  the  mighty  trust : 

Ahks  I  *tis  hard  for  beauty  to  be  Just 

Those  sovereign  chains  with  strictest  care  employ ; 

Nor  give  the  generous  pain,  the  worthless  Joy : 

With  his  own  form  acquaint  the  forward  fool. 

Shown  in  the  faithful  glass  of  ridicule  ; 

Teach  mimic  ceosore  her  own  faults  to  find. 

No  more  let  coquettes  to  themselves  be  blind. 

So  shall  Belinda's  charms  improve  mankind. 

The  Youho  Author.* 

When  first  the  peasant,  long  inclin'd  to  roam. 
Forsakes  his  rural  sports  and  peaceful  home, 
Fleas'd  with  the  scene  Xhe  smiling  ocean  yields. 
He  scorns  the  verdant  meads  and  flow'ry  fields ; 
Then  dances  Jocund  o'er  the  watery  way. 
While  the  breeee  whispers,  and  the  streameis  play : 
Unbounded  prospects  in  his  bosom  roll. 
And  future  millions  lift  his  rising  soul ; 
In  blissful  dreams  he  digs  the  golden  mine. 
And  raptured  sees  the  new-found  ruby  shine. 
Joys  insincere !  lihick  clouds  invade  the  skies. 
Loud  roar  the  billows,  high  the  waves  arise : 
Sick'ning  with  fear,  he  longs  to  view  the  shore. 
And  vows  to  trust  the  finithless  deep  no  more. 

So  the  young  Author,  panting  after  fame, 
Aad  the  long  honours  of  a  lasting  name. 
Entrusts  his  happiness  to  human  kind. 
More  false,  more  cruel,  than  the  seas  or  wind. 
'  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,'  in  ecstasies  he  cries, 
'  For  wealth  or  title,  perishable  prize ; 
'  While  I  those  transitory  Uessings  scorn, 
'  Secure  of  praise  from  ages  yet  unborn.' 
This  thought  once  form'd,  all  counsel  comes  too'late. 
He  Hies  to  press,  and  hurries  on  his  fiite ; 

1  Mr.  Hector  informs  me  that  this  was  made  almost 
impromptu  in  his  pxesence.~BoswxLL. 

<  This  he  inserted,  with  many  alterations,  in  the 
Gtntlaiian's  Magazine,  1743.— BoswxUt.  He,  however, 
did  not  add  his  name.— Maloxi. 
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Swiftly  he  sees  the  imagin'd  laurels  spread. 
And  feels  the  unfading  wreath  surround  his  head. 
Wam'd  by  another's  fete,  vain  youth,  be  wise. 
Those  dreams  were  Settle's  once,  and  Ogilby's. 
The  x>amphlct  spreads,  incessant  hisses  rise. 
To  some  retreat  the  baflSod  writer  flies ; 
Where  no  sour  critics  snarl,  no  sneers  moltet. 
Safe  from  the  tart  lampoon  and  stinging  jest : 
There  begs  of  Heaven  a  less  distinguished  lot. 
Glad  to  be  hid,  and  proud  to  be  forgot 

Epilooue,  intended  to  have  been  spoken  ly  a  Ljldt  who 
vxu  to  personaie  the  Ghost  o/Hermione.^ 

Ye  blooming;^train,  who  give  despair  or  joy. 
Bless  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  frown  destroy : 
In  whose  fiiir  cheeks  destructive  Cupids  wait,   • 
And  with  unerring  shafts  distribute  fate ; 
Whose  snowy  breasts,  whose  animated  eyes. 
Each  youth  admires,  though  each  admirer  dies ; 
Whilst  you  deride  their  pangs  in  barb'rous  play, ' 
Unpitying  see  them  weep,  and  hear  them  pray, 
*Aud  imrelenting  sport  ten  thousand  lives  away. 
For  you,  ye  fair,  I  quit  the  gloomy  plains. 
Where  sable  Night  in  all  her  horror  reigns ; 
No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades. 
Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scomfUl  maids. 
For  kind,  for  tender  nymphs,  the  myrile  blooms. 
And  waves  her  bending  boughs  in  pleasing  glooms ; 
Perennial  roses  deck  each  purple  vale. 
And  scents  ambrosial  breathe  in  every  gale : 
Far  hence  are  banish'd  vapours,  spleen,  and  tear^ 
Tea,  scandal,  ivory  teeth,  and  languid  airs : 
No  pug.  nor  favourite  Cupid,  there  ex^oys 
The  balmy  kiss,  for  which  poor  Thyrsis  dies ; 
Form'd  to  delight,  they  use  no  foreign  arms. 
Nor  torturing  whalebones  pinch  them  into  charms ; 
No  conscious  blushes  there  their  cheeks  inflame, 
For  those  who  feel- no  guUt  can  know  no  shame ; 
Unfaded  still  their  former  charms  they  show. 
Around  them  pleasures  wait,  and  joys  for  ever  new. 
But  cruel  virgins  meet  severer  fates  ; 
Expell'd  and  exU'd  from  the  blissful  seats. 
To  dismal  realms,  and  regions  void  of  peace. 
Where  fUries  ever  howl,  and  serpents  hiss. 
O'er  the  sad  plains  perpetual  tempests  sigh. 
And  pois'nons  vapours,  black'ning  all  the  sky. 
With  livid  hue  thetairest  face  o'ercast. 
And  every  beauty  withers  at  the  blast : 
Where'er  t)iey  fly  their  lovers'  ghosts  pursue. 
Inflicting  all  those  ills  which  once  they -know 
Vexation,  Fury,  Jealousy,  Despair, 
Vex  ev'ry  e3re,  and  every  bosom  tear ; 
Their  foul  deformities  by  all  descry'd. 
No  maid  to  flatter,  and  no  paint  to  hide. 
llien  melt,  ye  fair,  while  crowds  around  you  sigh. 
Nor  let  disdain  sit  low'ring  in  your  eye ; 
With  pity  soften  every  awfUl  grace. 
And  beauty  smile  auspicious  in  each  faee.; 
To  ease  their  pains  exert  your  milder  power. 
So  shall  you  guilUess  reign,  uid  all  mankind  adore. 

The  two  years  which  he  spent  at  home,  after 
his  return  from  Stonrbridge,  he  passed  in  what 
he  thought  idleness,  and  was  scolded  by  bis 
father  for  his  want  of  steady  application.  He 
had  no  settled  plan  of  life,  nor  looked  forward 

1  Some  young  ladies  at  Lichfield  having  prq^osed 
to  act  The  Distressed  Mother,  Johnson  wrote  this,  and 
gave  it  to  Mr,  Hector  to  convey  it  privately  to  them. 
— BoawELL. 
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at  all,  but  merely  lived  from  day  to  day.  Yet 
he  read  a  great  deal  in  a  desultory  manner, 
without  any  scheme  of  study ;  as  chance  threw 
books  in  his  way,  and  inclination  directed  him 
through  them.  He  used  to  mention  one  curious 
instance  of  his  casual  reading  when  but  a  boy. 
Having  unagined  that  his  brother  had  hid  some 
apples  behind  a  large  folio  upon  an  upper  shelf 
in  his  father's  shop,  he  climbed  up  to  search  for 
them.  There  were  no  apples;  but  the  large 
folio  proved  to  be  Petrarch,  whom  he  had  seen 
mentioned  in  some  preface  as  one  of  the  re- 
storers of  learning.  His  curiosity  having  been 
thus  excited,  he  sat  down  with  avidity,  and 
read  a  great  part  of  the  book.  What  he  read 
during  these  two  years,  he  told  -me,  was  not 
works  of  mere  amusement,  'not  voyages  and 
travels,  but  all  literature,  sir,  all  ancient  writers, 
all  manly :  though  but  little  Greek,  only  some 
of  Anacreon  and  Hesiod  ;  but  in  this  irreg^ular 
manner,'  added  he,  *  I  had  looked  into  a  great 
many  books  which  were  not  commonly  known 
at  the  universities,  where  they  seldom  read 
any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their  hands  by 
their  tutors ;  so  that  when  I  came  to  Oxford, 
Dr.  Adams,  now  master  of  Pembroke  College, 
told  me  I  was  the  best  qualified  for  the  Univer- 
sity that  he  had  ever  known  come  there.' 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  his  mind  during 
these  two  years,  as  well  as  in  future  periods  of 
his  life,  we  must  not  regard  his  own  hasty  con- 
fession of  idleness ;  for  we  see,  when  he  explains 
himself,  that  he  was  acquiring  'various  stores ; 
and  indeed  he  himself  concluded  the  account 
with  saying,  *  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  was 
doing  nothing  then.'  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
studied  more  assiduously  ;  but  it  may^  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  mind  as  his  was  not 
more  enriched  by  roaming  at  large  in  the  fields 
of  literature  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
any  single  spot.  The  analogy  between  body 
and  mind  is  very  general,  and  the  parallel  will 
hold  as  to  their  food,  as  well  as  any  other  par- 
ticular. The  flesh  of  animals  who  feed  excur> 
sively  is  allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than 
that  of  those  who  are  cooped  up.  May  there 
not  be  the  same  difference  between  men  who 
read  as  their  taste  prompts,  and  men  who  are 
confined  in  cells  and  colleges  to  stated  tasks  ? 

That  a  man  in  Air.  Michael  Johnson's  circum- 
stances should  think  of  sending  his  son  to  the 
expensive  University  of  Oxford,  at  his  own 
charge,  seems  very  improbable.  The  subject 
was  too  delicate  to  question  Johnson  upon ;  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  Dr.  Taylor  that  the 
scheme  never  would  have  taken  place,  had  not 
a  gentleman  of  Shropshire,  one  of  his  school- 
fellowB,  spontaneousfy  undertaken  to  support 
him  at  Oxford  in  the  character  of  his  com- 
panion :  though,  in  fact,  he  never  received  any 
assbtance  whatever  from  that  gentleman. 

He,  however,  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  en- 
tered a  commoner  of  Pembroke  •OoUege,  on  tlfe 


3l8t  of  October  1728,  being  then  in  his  nine 
teenth  year. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwards 
presided  over  Pembroke  College  with  universal 
esteem,  told  me  he  was  present,  and  gave  me 
some  account  of  what  passed  on  the  night  of 
Johnson's  arrival  at  Oxford.  On  that  evening, 
his  father,  who  had  anxiously  accompanied  him, 
found  means  to  have  him  introduced  to  Mr. 
Jorden,  who  was  to  be  his  tutor.  His  being 
put  under  any  tutor,  reminds  us  of  what  Wood 
says  of  Robert  Burton,  author  of  the  AnoJUymy 
of  Melancholy,  when  elected  student -of  Christ 
Church :  'For  form's  sake,  though  he  vmUed  not 
a  tutor,  he  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr. 
John  Bancroft,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxon.' ' 

His  father  seemed  very  full  of  the  merits  of 
his  son,  and  told  the  company  he  was  a  good 
scholar  and  a  poet,  and  wrote  Latin  verses. 
His  figure  and  manner  appeared  strange  to 
them ;  but  he  behaved  modestly,  and  sat  silent, 
till,  upon  something  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  he  suddenly  struck  id 
and  quoted  Macrobius :  and  thus  he  gave  the 
first  impresmon  of  that  more  extensive  read* 
ing  in  which  he  had  indulged  himself. 

His  tutor  ]^Ir.  Jorden,  fellow  of  Pembroke, 
was  not,  it  seems,  a  man  of  such  abilities  as 
we  should  ccmceive  requisite  for  the  instructor 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  gave  me  the  following 
account  of  him : — *  He  was  a  very  worthy  man, 
but  a  heavy  man,  and  I  did  not  profit  much  by 
his  instructions.  Indeed,  I  did  not  attend  him 
much.  The  first  day  after  I  came  to  College,  I 
waited  upon  him,  and  then  stayed  away  four. 
On  the  sixth,  Mr.  Jorden  asked  me  why  I  had 
not  attended.  I  answered,  I  had  been  sliding 
in  Christ  Church  meadow ;  and  this  I  said  with 
as  much  nonchcUance  as  i  am  now'  talking  to 
you.  I  had  no  notion  that  I  was  wrong  or  ir- 
reverent to  my  tutor.'  Boswell:  'That,  sir, 
was  great  fortitude  of  mind.'  Johnson  :  '  No, 
sir;  stark  insensibility." 

The  fifth  of  November  was  at  that  time  kept 
with  great  solemnity  at  Pembroke  College,  and 
exercises  upon  the  subject  of  the  day  were  re- 
quired. Johnson  neglected  to  perform  his, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  his  vivacity 
of  imagination  and  force  of  language  would 
probably  have  produced  something  sublime 
upon  the  gunpowder  plot.  To  apologise  for 
his  neglect,  he  gave  in  a  short  copy  of  verses, 
entitled  5omnttt»i,containingacommon  thought, 
'  that  the  Muse  had  come  to  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  whispered  that  it  did  not  become  him 
to  write  on  sueh  a  subject  as  politics;   he 


1  Athen.  Oxen,  edit  1721,  L  627.— Boswell. 

'  Oxford,  20th  March  177d.~BoswELU 

*  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Johnson  was 
apt,  in  his  Uteraiy  as  well  as  moral  ocerdses,  to  ovep* 
charge  his  defects.  Dr.  Adams  informed  me  that  he 
attended  his  tutor's  lectures,  and  also  the  lectures  in 
the  College  Hall,  very  regularly.— Boswell. 
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should  confine  himself  to  humbler  themes:* 
but  the  versification  was  truly  Virgili&n. 

He  had  a  love  and  respect  for  Jorden,  not 
for  his  literature,'  but  for  his  worth.  *  When- 
ever/ said  he,  '  a  young  man  becomes  Jorden*s 
pupil,  he  becomes  his  son.' 

Having  given  such  »•  specimen  of  his  poetical 
powers,  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Jorden  to  trans- 
late  Pope*s  Mesiiah  into  Latin  vene,  as  a 
Christmas  exercise.  He  performed  it  with  un- 
common rapidity,  and  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  he  obtained  great  applause  from  it,  which 
ever  after  kept  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  college,  and,  indeed,  of  ail  the  University. 

It  is  said  that  Air.  Pope  expressed  himself 
concerning  it  in  terms  of  strong  approbation. 
Dr.  Taylor  told  me  that  it  was  first  printed 
for  old  Mr.  Johnson,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  son,  who  was  very  angry  when  he  heard 
of  it.  A  Miscellany  of  Poems,  collected  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Husbands,  was  published 
at  Oxford  in*  173L  In  that  MisceUany  John- 
son's translation  of  the  Messiah  appeared,  with 
this  modest  motto  from  Scaliger's  Poetics :  *  Ex 
alieno  ingenio  poeta  ex  sua  tantum  vertijicator.* 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  critical  objections 
have  been  made  to  this  and  other  specimens 
of  Johnson's  Latin  poetry.  I  acknowledge  my- 
self not  competent  to  decide  on  a  question  of 
such  extreme  nicety.  But  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  just  and  discriminative  eulogy  pronounced 
tipon  it  by  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  :— 

'  And  with  like  esse  his  vivid  lines  assume 
The  garb  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. 
Let  college  verse-^nen  trite  conceits  express, 
Trick'd  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgil's  dress ; 
From  playful  Ovid  call  the  tinsel  phrase. 
And  vapid  notioni  hitch  in^pilfier'd  lays ; 
Then  with  mosaic  art  the  piece  combine^ 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  Une : 
Johnson  adventured  boldly  to  transfuse 
His  vigorous  sense  into  the  Latin  muse ; 
Aspired  to  shine  by  unrefieoted  light, 
And  -with  a  Roman's  ardour  (MaJk  and  write. 
Be  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  hiB  breast  Inspire, 
And,  like  a  master,  waked  the  soothing  lyre : 
Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim, 
IVhile  Sky's  wild  rocks  resound  his  IliraUa's  name. 
Hesperia's  plan^  in  some  less  skilful  hands. 
To  bloom  awhile  faotitions  heat  demands  : 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  supplies^ 
The  sickly  blossom  In  the  hot-house  dies : 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil. 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  the  fost'ring  soil ; 
Imbibes  our  sun  through  all  its  swelling  veins. 
And  grows  a  native  of  Britannia's  plains. ' ' 

The  *  morbid  melancholy '  which  was  link- 
ing in  his  oonttitutiDn,  and  to  which 'we  may 
ascribe  those  particularities,  and  that  aversion 

>  Johnson  used  to  say  of  Jorden,  that '  he  scarcely 
knew  a  noun  ttom  an  adverb.'— Nichols. 

*  Poetical  Rtview  of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character 
tif  Dr.  Johnson,  by  John  Courtenay,  Esq.,  KP.— 

BOSWKLL. 


to  regular  life,  which'  at  a  very  eaifly  period 
marked  his  character,  gathered  such  strength 
in  his  twentieth  year,  as  to*  afflict  him  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  While  he  was  at  Lichfield, 
in  the  college  vacation  of  the  year  1729,  he  felt 
himself  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  hypo- 
chondria^ with  perpetual  irritation,  fretfulness, 
and  impatience ;  and  with  a  dejection,  gloom, 
and  despair,  which  made  existence  misery. 
From  this  dismal  malady  he  never  afterwards 
was  perfectly  relieved ;  and  all  his  labours, 
and  all  hir  enjoyments,  were  but  temporary 
interruptions-  of  its  baleful  influence.  How 
wonderful,  how  unsearchable,  are  the  ways  of 
God  I  Johnson,  who  was  blest  with  all  tho 
powers  of  genius  and  understanding,  in  a  de- 
gree far  above  the  ordinary  state  of  human 
nature,  was  at  the  same  time  visited  with  a 
disorder  so  afflictive,  that  they  who  know  it  by 
dire  experience  will  not  envy  his  exalted  en- 
dowments. That  it  was  in  seme  degree  occa- 
sioned by  a  defect  in  his  nervous  system,  that 
inexplicable  part  of  our  frame,  appears  highly 
probable.  He  told  Mr.  Paradise  that  he  was 
sometimes  so  languid  and  inefiScient,  that  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  hour  upon  the  town  ^ 
dock. 

Johnson,  upon  the  first  violent  attack  of  this 
disorder,  strove  to  overcome  it  by  forcible  exer- 
tions. Ho  frequently  walked  to  Birmingham 
and  back  again,  and  tried  many  other  expedi- 
ents ;  but  all  in  vain^  His  expression  concern- 
ing it  to  me  was,  *  1  did  not  then  know  how 
to  manage  it. '  His  distress  became  so  intoler- 
able, that  he  applied  to  Dr.  Swinf en,  physician 
in  Lichfield,  his  godfather,  and  put  into  his 
hands  a  state  of  his  case  written  in  Latin. 
Dr.  Swinfen  was  so  much  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary acuteness,  research,  and  eloquence 
of  this  paper,  that,  in  his  zeal  for  his  godson, 
he  showed  it  to  several  peoplei  Hb  daughter, 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  was  many  years  humanely 
supported  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  London, 
told  me,  that  upon,  his  disoovering  that  Dr. 
Swinfen  had  communicated  his  case,  he  was 
so  much  offended,  that  he  was  never  after- 
wards fully  reconciled  to  him.  He  indeed  had 
good  reason  to  be  offended ;  for  though  Dr. 
Swinfen's  motive  was  good,  he  inconsiderately 
betrayed  a  matter  deeply  interesting,  and  of 
great  delicacy,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
in  confidence,  and  exposed  a  complaint  of  his 
young  friend  and  patient,  which,  in  the  super- 
ficial opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is 
attended  with  contempt  and  disgrace. 

But  let  not  little  men  triumph  upon  know- 
ing that  Johnson  was  an  Hypochondriac,  was 
subject  to  what  the  learned,  philosophical,  and 
pious  Drw  Oheyne  has  so  well  treated  under 
the  title  of  The  English  Malady,  Though  he 
suffered  severely  from  it,  he  was  not  therefore 
degraded.  T|ie  powers  of  his  great  mind  might 
be  troubled,  and  their  full  exerdse  suspended 
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at  times  ;  but  the  mind  itself  was  ever  entire. 
Afl  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider that,  when  he  was  at  the  very  worst,  he 
composed  that  state  of  his  own  case,  which 
showed  an  uncommon  vigour,  not  only  o^  fancy 
and  taste,  but  of  jndgment.  I  am  aware  that 
he  himself  was  too  ready  to  coll  such  a  com- 
plaint by  the  name  of  madjtess  ;  in  conformity 
with  which  notion,  he  has  traced  its  gradations 
with  exquisite  nicety  in  one  of  the. chapters  of 
his  Jtatseliis,  *  But  there  is  surely  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  disorder  which  affects 
only  the  imagination  and  spirits,  while  the 
judgment  is  sound,  and  a  disorder  by  which  the 
judgment  itself  is  impaired.  This  distinction 
was  made  to  me  by  the  late  Professor  Gaubius 
of  Iieyden,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  several 
years  ago ;  and  he  expounded  it  thus :  *  If,' 
said  he,  *  a  man  tells  me  that  he  is  grievously 
disturbed,  for  that  he  imaginea  he  sees  a. ruffian 
coming  against  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  is  confcioui  it  is  a  delusion, 
I  pronounce  him  to  have  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion ;  but  if  a  man  tells  me  that  ho  )sccs  this, 
and  in  consternation  calls  me  to  look  at  it,  I 
'pronounce  him  to  be  niad. ' 

It  is  a  common  effect  of  low  spiiits  or  melan- 
choly, to  make  those  who  are  afflicted  with  it 
imagine  that  they  are  actually  suffering  those 
evils  which  happen  to  be  most  strongly  presented 
to  their  minds.  Some  have  fancied  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs,  some 
to  labour  under  acute  diseases,  others  to  be  in 
extreme  poverty,  when,  in  truth,  there  was  not 
the  least  reality  in  any  of  the  suppositions  ;  so 
that,  when  the  vapours  were  dispelled,  they  were 
convinced  of  the  delusion.  To  Johnson,  whose 
supreme  enjoyment  was  the  exercise  of  his 
reason,  the  disturbance  or  obscuration  of  that 
faculty  was  the  evil  most  to  be  dreaded.  In- 
sanity, therefore,  was  the  object  of  his  most 
dismal  apprehension;  and  he  fancied  himself 
seized  by  it,  or  approaching  to  it,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  giving  proofs  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  soundness  and  vigour  of  judgment. 
That  hi»  own  diseased  im^agination  should  have 
so  far  deceived  him,  is  strange ;  but  it  is  stranger 
still  that  some  of  his  friends  should  have  given 
credit  to  his  groundless  opinion,  when  they  had 
such  undoubted  proofs  that  it  was  totally  falla- 
cious ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
those  who  wish  to  depreciate  him  should,  since 
his  death,  have  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance, 
and  insisted  upon  it  with  very  unfair  aggrava- 
tion. 

Amidst  the  oppression  and  distraction  of  .a 
disease  which  very  few  have  felt  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, but  many  have  experienced  in  a  slighter 
degree,  Johnson,  in  his  wiitings  and  in  his  con- 
versation, never  failed  to  display  all  the  varieties 

^  Chapter  xlUL 


of  intellectual  excellence.  In  his  march  through 
this  world  to  a  better,  his  mind  still  appeared 
grand  and  brilliant,  and  impressed  all  around 
him  with  the  truth  of  Virgil's  noble  sentiment-^ 

'  Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  ecelestis  origo.'— ^^Tk  vL  730. 

The  history  of  his  mind  as  to  religion  is  an 
important  article.  I  have  mentioned  the  early 
impressions  made  upon  his  tender  imagination 
by  his  mother,  who  continued  her  pious  cares 
with  assiduity,  but,  in  his  opinion,  not  with 
judgment.  *  Sunday,'  said  he,  *  was  a  heavy  day 
to  ma  when  I  was  a  boy.  Lly  mother  confined 
me  on  that  day,  and  made  me  read  TJie  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  from  a  great  part  of  which  I 
could  dcrivo  no  instruction.  When,  for  in- 
stance, I  had  read  the  chapter  on  theft,  which 
from  my  infancy  I  had  been  taught  was  wrong, 
I  was  no  more  convipced  that  theft  was  wrong 
than  before ;  so  there  was  no  accession  of  know- 
ledge. A  boy  should  be  introduced  to  such 
books,  by  having  his  attention  directed  to  the 
arrangement,  to  the  style,  and  other  excellences 
of  composition ;  that  the  mind,  being  thus  en- 
gaged by  an  amusing  variety  of  objects,  may  not 
grow  weary.* 

Ho  communicated  to  me  the  following  parti- 
culars upon  the  subject  of  his  religious  progress: 
— 'I  fell  into  an  inattention  to  religion,  or  an 
indifference  about  it,  in  my  ninth  year.  The 
church  at  Liclifield,  in  which  we  had  a  seat^ 
wanted  reparation,  so  I  was  to  go  and  find  a  seat 
in  other  churches  ;  and  having  bad  eyes,  and 
being  awkward  about  this,  I  used  to  go  and  read 
in  the  fields  on  Simday.  This  habit  continued 
till  my  fourteenth  year ;  and  still  I  find  a  great 
reluctance  to  go  to  church.  I  then  became  a 
sort  of  lax  talker  against  religion,  for  I  did  not 
much  think  against  it;  and  this  lasted  till  J  went 
to  Oxford,  where  it  would  not  be  suffered.  Wlien 
at  Oxford,  I  took  up  Laio's  Scrioits  Call  to  a 
Holy  LifCf  expecting  to  find  it  a  dull  book  (as 
such  .books  generally  are),  and  perhaps  to  laugh 
at  it.  But  I  found  Law  quite  an  overmatch 
for  me  :  and  this  was  the  first  occasion  of  my 
thinking  in  earnest  of  religion,  after  I  became 
capable  of  rational  inquiry.'  ^ 

'>  Mrs.  Piozzi  has  given  a  strange  fantastical  account 
of  the  origiiiiil-of  Dr.  Johnson's  belief  in*  our  most  holy 
religion :  *  At  the  age  of  ten  years  his  mind  was  dis- 
tiu-bed  by  scruples  of  infidelity,  which  preyed  upon 
his  spirits,  and  .made  him  very  uneasy ;  the  more  so, 
as  he  revealed  his  uneosiuess  to  none,  being  naturally 
(as  he  said)  of  a  sullen  temper  and  reserved  disposi- 
tion. He  searched,  however,  diligently  but  Ihxit- 
lessiy,  for  evidences. of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  and 
at  length,  recollecting  a  book  he  had  once  seen  [I  tup' 
pose  at  five  years  old]  in  his  father's  shop,  entitled  I>4 
Veritate  Religioni$,  etc.,  he  began  to  think  himself 
highly  eulpabU  for  jieglecting  such  a  means  of  iufor* 
matlou,  and  took  himself  severely  to  task  for  this  sin, 
adding  many  acts  of  voluntary,  and  to  others  un* 
known  jwianc*.  The  first  opportuuity  which  ollei'ed, 
of  course,  he  seiied  the  bouk  with  avidity ;  but,  on 
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From  this  time  forward  religion  was  the  pre- 
dominant object  of  his  thoughts  ;  though,  with 
the  just  sentiments  of  a  oonseientiouB  Christian, 
he  lamented  that  his  practice  of  its  duties  fell 
far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

This  instance  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of  John- 
son being  first  disposed,  by  an  unexpected  inci- 
dent, to  think  with  anxiety  of  the  momentous 
concerns  of  eternity,  and  of  '  what  he  should 
do  to  be  saved,'  may  for  ever  be  produced  in 
opposition  to  the  superficial  and  sometimes 
profane  contempt  that  has  been  thrown  upon 
those  occasional  impressions  which  it  is  certain 
many  Christians  have  experienced;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  weak  minds,  from 
an  erroneous  supposition  that  no  man  is  in  a 
state  of  grace  who  has  not  felt  a  particular  con- 
version, have  in  some  cases  brought  a  degree 
of  ridicule  upon  them  ;  a  ridicule  of  which  it 
is  inconsiderate  or  unfair  i&>  n^e  a  general 
application. 

How  seriously  Johnson  was  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  religion^  even  in  the  vigour  of  his 
youth,  appears  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  minutes,  kept  by  way  of  diary: — 'Sept. 
7,  1736.  I  have  this  day  entered  upon  my  28th 
year.  Mayest  Thou,  O  God,  enable  me,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  spend  this  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  may  receive  comfort  from  it  at 
the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of  judgment ! 
Amen.' 

The  particular  course  of  his  reading  while  at 
Oxford,  and  during  the  time  of  vacation  which 
he  passed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  Enough 
has  been  said  of  his  irregular  mode  of  study. 
He  told  me  that  from  his  earliest  years  he  loved 
to  read  poetry,  but  hardly  ever  read  any  poem 
to  an  end ;  that  he  read  Shakspeare  at  a  period 
BO  early,  that  the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
terrified  him  when  he  was  alone ;  that  Horace's 

examination,  not  finding  MmsdJ  KhoUtr  enmtph  to  per- 
vae  its  cantentt,  set  his  heart  at  rest ;  and  not  think- 
ing to  inquire  whether  there  wero  any  English  hooks 
written  on  the  subject,  followed  his  usual  amuse- 
ments, and  considend  JUs  oonsoienea  ae  liglUened  qf  a 
erimt.  He  redoubled  his  diligence  to  learn  the  lanr 
guage  that  contained  the  information  he  most  wished 
for ;  but  from  the  pain  which  guilt  [namtly,  having 
omitted  to  read  what  Tie  did  not  understand]  liad  given 
him,  he  now  began  to  deduce  the  soul's  immortality 
[a  sensalion'of  pain  in  this  world  being  an  unguestion- 
■able  pro(\f  of  existence  in  anoOiCT]^  which  was  the 
point  that  belief  lirat  stopped  at;  and  from  thai 
vumient  resolved  to  Ife  a  Christian,  became  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  pious  ones  our  nation  ever  pro- 
duced.'—^»i«<xtof«r,  p.  IT. 

This  is  cue  of  the  numerous  misrepresentations  of 
this  lively  lady  which  it  is  worth  wliile  to  correct ; 
for  if  credit  sliould  be  given  to  such  a  childish,  irra- 
tional, and  ridiculous  statement  of  the  foundation  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  faith  in  Christianity,  how  little  credit 
would  be  due  to  it !  Mi-s.  Piozzi  seems  to  wish  that 
the  world  should  think  Dr.  Johnson  also  under  the 
iniluence  of  that  easy  loi^c,i>tet  pro  ratiane  voluntas.—' 

BoSWELLi 


Odes  were  the  compositions  in  which  he  took 
most  delight,  and  it  was  long  before  he  liked 
his  Epistles  and  Satires.  He  told  me  what 
he  read  solidly  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  not  the 
Grecian  historians,  but  Homer  and  Euripides, 
and  now  and  then  a  little  epigram ;  that  the 
study  of  which  he  was  the  most  fond  was  Meta- 
physics, but  he  had  not  read  much  even  in  that 
way.  I  always  thought  that  he  did  himself 
injustice  in  his  account  of  what  he  had  read, 
and  that  he  must  have  been  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  vast  portion  of  study  which  is  pos- 
sible, and  to  which  a  few  scholars  in  the  whole 
history  of  literature  have  attained ;  for  when  I 
once  asWdhim  whether  a  person,  whose  najne  I 
have  now  forgotten,  studied  hard,  he  answered, 
'  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  believe  he  studied  hard.  I 
never  knew  a  mnn  who  studied  hard.  I  con- 
clude, indeed,  from  the  effects,  that  some  men 
have  studied  hav^i,  aa  Bentley  and  Clarke.' 
Trying  him  by  that  criterion  upon  which  he 
formed  his  judgment  of  others,  we  may  be 
absolutely  certain,  both  from  his  writings  and 
his  conversation,  that  his  reading  was  very  ex- 
tensive. Dr.  Adam  Smith,  than  whom  few 
were  better  judges  on  this  subject,  once  ob- 
served to  me,  that  *  Johnson  knew  more  books 
than  any  man  alive* '  He  had  a  peculiar  facility 
in  seizing  at  once  what  was  valuable  in  any 
book,  without  submitting  to  the  labour  of  perus- 
ing it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  had,  from  the 
irritability  of  his  constitution,  at  all  times  an 
impatience  and  hurry  when  he  either  read  or 
wrote.  A  certain  apprehension  arising  from 
novelty  made  him  write  his  first  exercise  at 
college  twice  over;  but  he  never  took  that 
trouble  with  any  other  composition ;  and  we 
shall  see  that  his  most  excellent  Forks  were 
struck  off  at  a  heat,  with  rapid  exertion.' 

Yet  he  appears,  from  his  early  notes  or  memo- 
randuma  in  my  possession,  to  have  at  various 
times  attempted,  or  at  least  planned,  a  metho- 
dical course  of  study,  according  to  computation, 
of  which  he  was  all  his  life  fond,  as  it  fixed  his 
attention  steadily  upon  something  without,  and 
prevented  his  mind  from  preying  upon  itself. 
Thus  I  find  in  his  handwriting  the  number  of 
lines  in  each  of  two  of  Euripides'  Tragedies,  of 
the  Geoi'gics  of  Virgil,  of  the  first  six  books  of 
the  jEneidy  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry^  of  the 
third  of  the  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses^ 
of  some  parts  of  Theocritus,  and  of  the  tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal;  and  a  table  showing,  at 
the  rate  of  various,  numbers  a  day  (I  suppose 
verses  to  be  read)»  what  would  dp,  in  each 
case,  the  total  amount  in  a  week,  month,  and 
year. 


'  He  told  Dr.  Bumey  that  he  never  wrote  any  of  his 
works  tlmt  were  printed  twice  over.  Dr.  Burney's 
wonder  at  seeing  several  jjoges  of  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets  in  manuscript,  with  scarce  a  blot  or  erasiure, 
drew  this  observation  trom  him.— Malonb. 
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No  man  had  a  more  ardent  love  of  literature, 
or  a  higher  respect  for  it,  than  Johnson.  His 
apartment  in  Pembroke  College  was  that  npon 
the  second  floor  over  the  gateway.  The  enthu- 
siast of  learning  will  ever  contemplate  it  with 
veneration.  One  day,  while  he  was  sitting  in  it 
quite  alone,  Dr.  Panting,  then  master  of  the 
college,  whom  he  called  *  a  fine  Jacobite  fellow,' 
overheard  him  uttering  this  soliloquy  in  his 
strong  emphatic  voice :  *  Well,  I  have  a  mind  to 
see  what  is  done  in  other  places  of  leaiiiing. 
m  go  and  visit  the  universities  abroad.  Ill  go 
to  France  and  Italy.  I'U  go  to  Padua.— And  I'll 
mind  my  business.  For  an  Athenian  blockhead 
is  the  worst  of  all  blockheads. '  ^ 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  Johnson,  while  he 
was  at  Pembroke  College,  'was  caressed  and 
loved  by  all  about  him,  was  a  gay  and  frolicsome 
fellow,  and  passed  there  the  hapjuest  part  of 
his  life.'  But  this  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  appearances,  and  how  little  any  of  us 
know  of  the  real  internal  state  even  of  those 
whom  we  see  most  frequently ;  for  the  truth  is, 
thati  he  was  then  depressed  by  poverty  and 
irritated  by  disease.  When  I  mentioned  ta  him 
this  account,  as  given  me  by  I>r.  Adams,  he 
said,  'Ah,  sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was 
bitterness  which  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  I  thought  to  fight  my  way 
by  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded 
all  power  and  all  authority.' 

The  Bishop  of  Dromore  observes,  in  a  letter 
to  me :  '  The  pleasure  he  took  in  vexing  the 
tutors  and  fellows  has  been  often  mentioned. 
But  I  have  heard  him  say,  what  ought  to  be 
recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  present  venerable 
master  of  that  college,  the  Reverend  WilUam 
Adams,  D.D.,  who  was  then  very  young,  and 
one  of  the  junior  fellows,  that  the  mild  but 
judicious  expostulations  of  this  worthy  man, 
whose  virtue  awed  him,  and  whose  learning  ho 
revered,  made  him  really  ashamed  of  himself, 
"though  I  fear,"  said  he,  "I  was  too  proud 
to  own  it." 

'  I  have  heard  from-  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries that  he  was  generally  seen  lounging  at 
the  college  gate,  with  a>  circle  of  young  students 
round  him,  whom  he  was  entertaining  with  wit 
and  keeping  from  their  studies,  if  not  spiriting 
them  up  to  rebellion  against  the  college  disci- 
pline, which  in.  hia  maturer  years  he  so  much 
extolled.' 

>  I  had  this  aneedote  txom  Dr.  Adams,  and  Dr. 
Johnson  con  firmed  it  Bramston,  in  his  Mun  qf  Taste, 
has  the  same  thought : 

'  Sure,  of  all  blockheads,  scholars  are  the  worst' 

—BOSWELL. 

Johnson's  meaning,  however,  is,  that  a  scholar  who 
is  a  blockhead  must  be  the  worst  of  all  blockheads, 
because  he  is  without  excuse.  But  Bramston.  in  the 
assumed  character  of  an  ignorant  coxcomb,  maintains 
tliat  all  scholara  axs  blockheads  on.  account  of  their 
scholarship.— J.  Boswell,  Jnn. 


He  very  early  began  to  attempt  keeping  notes 
or  memorandums,  by  way  of  a  diary  of  hi^  life. 
I  find,  in  a  parcel  of  loose  leaves,  the  following 
spirited  resolution  to  contend  against  his  natu-* 
ral  indolence:  'October  1729.  Desidice  vaU" 
dixi/  syrenis  istius,  cantihus  surdam  posthac 
aurem  obverstirus. — I  bid  farewell  to  sloth,  being 
resolved  henceforth  net  to  listen  to  her  syren 
strains.'  I  have  alse  in  my  possession  a  few 
leaves  of  another  Lihellus,  or  little  book,  en- 
titled 'Annales,'  in  which  some  of  the  early 
p^icolars  of  his  history  are  registered  in 
Latin. 

I  do  not  find  that  he  formed  any  close  inti- 
maciea  with  his  fellow -collegians.  But  Dr. 
Adams  told  me  that  he  contracted  a  love  and 
regard  for  Pembroke  College,  which  he  retained 
to  the  last.  A  short  time  before  his  death  He 
sent  to  that  college  a  present  of  aU  his  works 
to  be  deposited  in  their  library :  and  he  had 
thoughts  of  leaving  to  it  his  house  at  Lichfield ; 
but  his  friends  who  were  about  him  very  pro- 
pevly  dissuaded  him  from<  it,  and  he  bequeathed 
it  to  some  poor  relations.  He  took  a  pleasure 
of  boasting  of  the  mai^y  eminent  men  who  had 
been  educated  at  Pembroke.  In  this  list  are 
found  the  names  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Poetry 
Professor,  Mr.  Shenstone,  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  and  others;  not  forgetting  the  cele- 
brated popular  preacher,  Mr.  George  Whitfield^ 
of  whom,  though  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think 
very  highly,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
eloquence  was  powerful,  his  views  pious  and 
charitable,  his  assiduity  almost  incredible ;  and 
that  since  his  death  the  integrity  of  his  charac- 
ter has  been  fully  vindicated.  Being  himself 
a  poet,  Johnson  was  peculiarly  happy  in  men- 
tioning how  many  of  the  sons  of  Pembroke  were 
poets;  adding,  with  a  smile  of  sportive  triumph, 
'Sir,  we  are  a- nest  of  singing  birds.' 

He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  what  he  thought 
the  defects  of  his  own  college;  and  I  have,  from 
the  information  of  Dr.  Taylor,  a  very  strong 
instance  of  that  rigid  honesty  which  he  ever 
inflexibly  preserved.  Taylor  had  obtained  his 
father's  consent  to  be  entered  of  Pembroke,  that 
he  might  be  with  his  schoolfellow  Johnson,  with 
whom,  though  some  years  older  than  himself, 
he  was  very  intimate.  This  would  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  Johnson.  But  he  fairly  told 
Taylor  that  he  covdd  not,  in  conscience,  suifer 
him  to  enter  where  he  knew  he  could  not  have 
an  able  tutor.  He  then  made  inquiry  all  round 
the  University,  and  having  found  that  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  of  Christ  Church,  was  the  tutor  of  highest 
reputation,  Taylor  was  entered  of  that  college. 
Mr.  Bateman's  lectures  were  so  excellent,  that 
Johnson  used  to  come  and  get  them  at  second- 
hand from  Taylor,  till  his  poverty  being  so  ex- 
treme, that  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  his 
feet  appeared  through  them,  he  saw  that  tills 
humiliating  circumstance  was  perceived  by  the 
Christ  Church  men,  and  he  came  no  more.    He 
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was  too  proud  to  ftcoept  of  money,  and  some- 
body having  set  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  his  door, 
be  threw  them  away  with  indignation.  How 
must  we  feel  when  we  read  such  an  anecdote  of 
Samuel  Johnson  1 

His  spirited  refusal  of  an  eleemosynary  supply 
of  shoes  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  proper  pride. 
But,  considering  his  ascetic  disposition  at  times, 
as  acknowledged  by  himself  in  his  Meditations, 
and  the  exaggeration  with  which  some  luure 
treated  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  I 
should  not  wonder  to  hear  it  ascribed  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  superstitious  mortification ;  as  we  aie 
told  by  Tursellinus,  in  his  Life  of  SL  Iffnatiwt 
Lof/olaf  that  this  intrepid  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  when  he  arrived  at  Goa,.after  having 
made  a  severe  pilgrimage  through  the  eastern 
deserts,  persisted  in  wearing  his  miserable  shat- 
tered shoes,  and  when  new  ones  w«re  offered 
him,  rejected  them  as  an  unsuitable  indulgence. 

The  res  angusta  domi  prevented  him  from 
having  the  advantage  of  a  complete  academical 
education.  The  friend  to  whom  he  had  trusted 
for  support  had  deceived  him.  His  debts  in 
college,  though  not  great,  were  increasing ;  and 
his  scanty  remittances  from  Lichfield,  which 
had  all  along  been  made  with  great  difficulty, 
could  be  supplied  no  longer,  his  father  having 
fallen  into  a  state  of  insolvency.  Compelled, 
therefore,  by  irresistible  necessity,  he  left  the 
college  in  autumn  1731,  without  a  degree,  hav- 
yig  been  a  member  of  it  little  more  than  three 
years. 

Dr.  Adams,  the  worthy  and  respectable  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  has  generally  had  the 
reputation  of  being  Johnson's  tutor.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  in  1731  Mr.  Jorden  quitted 
the  college,  and  his  pupils  were  transferred  to 
Dr.  Adams ;  so  that,  had  Johnson  returned.  Dr. 
Adams  would  have  been  his  tutor.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that' this  connection  had  taken  place. 
His  equal  temper,  mild  disposition,  and  polite- ' 
ness  of  manners,  might  have  insensibly  softened 
the  harshness  of  Johnson^  and  infused  into  him 
those  more  delicate  charities,  those  petites  mo- 
rcUeSj  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  our  great 
moralist  was  more  deficient  than  his  best  friends 
could  fully  justify.  Dr.  Adams  paid  Johnson 
this  high  compliment.  He  said  to  me  at  Ox- 
,  ford  in  1776,  *  I  was  his  nominal  tutor ;  but  he 
was  above  my  mark.*  When  I  repeated  it  to 
Johnson,  his  eyes  flashed  with  grateful  satis- 
faqtion,  and  he  exclaimed,  'That  was  liberal  and 
noble.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1731-1736. 

And  now  (I  had  almost  said  poor)  Samuel  John- 
son returned  to  his  native  city,  destitute,  and 
not  knowing  how  he  should  gain  even  a  deoent 
livelihood.     His  father's  miafortunea  in  trade 


rendered  him  unable  to  support  his  son  ;  anrf 
for  some  time  there  appeared  no  means  by 
which  he  oeuld  maintain  himself.  In  the  De- 
cember «f  this  year  his  father  died. 

The  state  of  poverty  in  which  he  died,  appears 
from  a  note  in  one-of  Johnson's  little  diaries  of 
the  following  year,  which  strongly  displays  his 
spirit  and  virtuous  dignity  of  mind :  *  1732, 
Jutii  15»  Undecim  aureos  dfposui,  quo  die  quic- 
quid  ante  matrisfuniu  (quod  serum  sitpreeor)  de 
patemis  bonis  spei^ri  lieet,  mginti  scilicet  libras, 
accept.  Usque  adeo  mihi  fortuna  fin&enda  est, 
Interea,  ne  paupertate  vires  animi  languescani, 
nee  in  flagitia  egestas  abigat,  cavendum. — I  layed 
by  eleven  guineas  on  this  day,  when  I  received 
twenty  pounds,  'being  all  that  I  have  reason  to 
hope  for  out  of  my  father's  effects,  previous  to 
the  death  of  my  mother  ;  an  event  which  I  pray 
God  may  be  very  remote.  I  now  therefore  see 
that  I  must  make  my  own  fortune.  Mean- 
while let  me  take  care  that  the  powers  of  my 
mind  be  not  debilitated  by  poverty,  and  that  in- 
digence do  not  force  me  into  any  criminal  act.' 

Johnson  was  so  far  fortunate,  that  the  re- 
spectable character  of  his  parents,  and  his  own 
merit,  had  from  his  earliest  years  secured  him 
a  kind  reception  in  the  best  families  at  Lich- 
field. Among  these  I  can  mention  Mr.  Howard, 
Dr.  Swinfen,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Levett,  Cap- 
tain Ganick,  father  of  the  great  ornament  of 
the  British  stage;  but  above  all,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walmesley,  ^  Registrar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
of  Lichfield,  whose  oharacter,  long  after  his 
decease,  Dr.  Johnson  has,  in  his  life  of  Edmund 
Smith,  thus  drawn  in  the  glowing  colours  of 
gratitude : —  • 

'  Of  Gilbert  Walmesley,  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  the  remembrance. 
I  knew  him  very  early ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  .and  I  hojm 
that  at  least  my  gratitude  -made  me  worthy  of 
his  notice. 

'  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only 
not  a  boy,,  yet  he  never  received  my  notions 
with  contempt.  He  was  a  Whig,  with  all  the 
virulence  and  malevolence  of  his  party;  yet 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  keep  us  apart ;  I 
honoured  him,  and  he  endui-ed  me. 

*He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world  without 

'  Mr.  Warton  Informs  me  that  this  early  fdend  of 
Johnson  was  entered  a  Commoner  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  aged  17,  in  1698,  and  is  the  author  of  many 
Latin  verse  translations  In  the  GtniUman*$  Mt^fosine, 
One  of  them  is  a  translation  of 

'  My  time,  O  ye  Muses,  wss  happily  spent,'  etc. 

He  died  August  Sd,  1751,  snd  a  mmmment  to  his  me- 
mory hss  been  erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield, 
with  an  inscription  written  hy  Mr.  Seward,  one  of  the 
prebendaries. —BoswELL 

His  translation  of  'My  time,  O  ye  Muses,'  etc.,  may 
be  found  in  the  Gtntltman's  MoforiiM  for  174&,  voL 
XV.  p.  102.  If  is  then  subscribed  with  his  iiame.-« 
Malomb. 
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exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies ;  but  had 
never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind. 
His  belief  of  revelation  was  unshaken;  his  learn- 
ing preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regu- 
lar, and  then  pious. 

'  His  studies  had  been  so  vaiioua,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  name  a  man  of  egual  knowledge. 
His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great;  and 
what  he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could 
%t  least  tell  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  am- 
plitude of  learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of 
communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
A  day  now  passes  in  which  I  hare  not  some 
advantage  from  his  friendship. 

'At  this  man*s  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheerful 
an^  instructive  hours,  with  companions  such  as 
are  not  often  found — ^with  one  who  has  length- 
ened, and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ;  with 
Dr.  James,  whose  skill  in  physic  will  be  long 
remembered;  and  with  David  Qarrick,  whom 
I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with  this  character  of 
our  common  friend.  But  what  are  the  hoi>es  'Of 
man?  I  am  disappointed  by  that  stroke  of 
death,  which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations 
uid  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  haonless 
pleasure.' 

In  these  families  he  passed  much  time  in  his 
early  years.  In  most  of  them  he  was  in  the 
company  of  ladies,  particularly  at  Mr.  Walmes- 
ley's,  whose  wife  and  sisters-in-law,  of  the  name 
of  Aston,  and  daughters  of  a  baronet,  were  re- 
markable for  good  breeding ;  so  that  the  notion 
which  has  been  industriously  circulated  and  be- 
lieved, that  he  never  was  in  good  oompasy  till 
late  in  life,  and  consequently  had  been  confirmed 
in  coarse  and  ferocious  manners  by  long  habits, 
is  wholly  without  foundation.  Some  of  the 
ladies  have  assured  me,  they  recollected  him 
well  when  a  young  man,  as  distinguished  for 
his  oomplaisanoe. 

And  that  his  politeness  was  not  merely  occa- 
sional and  temporary,  or  confined  to  the  circles 
of  Lichfield,  is  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of 
» lady,  who,  in  a  paper  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  a  daughter  of  his  intimate  friend 
and  physician,  Dr.  Lawrence,  thus  describes  Dr. 
Johnson  some  years  afterwards : — 

*  As  the  particulars  .of  the  former  yart^f  Dr. 
Johnson's  life  do  not  seem  to  be  very  accurately 
known^  a  lady  hopes  that  the  following  informa- 
tion may  not  be  unacceptable. 

'  She  remembers  Dr.  Johnscm  An  a  vistt  to  Dr. 
Taylor  at  Ashbourne,  some  time  between  the 
end  of  the  year  '37  and  the  middle  of  the  year 
'40;  she  rather  thinks  it  to  have  been  after  he 
and  his  wife  were  removed  to  London.  During 
his  stay  at  Ashbourne  he  made  frequent  visits 
to  3ir.  Meynell  at  Bradley,  where  his  company 
was  much  desired  by  the  ladies  of  the  family, 
who  were,  perhaps,  in  point  of  el^ance  and 
aeoompUshments,  inferior  to  few  of  those  with 
wfa<an  he  was  afterwards  acqixainted.  Mr. 
Meynell^s  eldest  daughter  was  afterwards  mar- 


ried to  Mr.  Fitiherbert,  father  to  Mr.  AUeyne 
fitzherbert,  lately  minister  to  the  court  of 
Bussia.  Of  her  Dr.  Johnson  said,  in  Dr.  Law- 
rence's study,  that  she  had  the  best  understand- 
ing he  ever  met  with  in  any  human  being.  At 
Mr.  Meynell's  he  also  commenced  that  friend- 
ship with  Mrs.  Hill  Boothby,  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Brook  Boothby,  which  continued  till 
her  death.  The  young  woman  whom  ht  lued  to 
eaU  Molly  Aston  ^  was  sister  to  Sir  Thomas 
Aston,  and  daughter  to  a  baronet:;  she  was  also 
sister  to  the  wife  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Walmesley.*  Besides  his  intimacy  with  the 
above-mentioned  ]»ersons,  who  were  surely 
people  of  rank  and  education,  while  he  was  at 
Lichfield  he  used  to  be  frequently  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Swinfen,  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient 
family  in  Staffordshire,  from  which,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  inherited  a  good 
estate.  He  was,  besides,  a  physician  of  very 
extensive  practice ;  but  for  want  of  due  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, left  a  very  large  family  in  indigence. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  after- 
wards found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  her  old 
friend,  whose  doors  were  always  open  to  the 
unf oiiunate,  and  who  well  observed  the  precept 
of  the  Gospel,  for  he  "was  kind  to  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  eviL"' 

In  ibe  forlorn  state  of  his  circumstances,  he 
accepted  of  an  offer  to  be  employed  as  usher  in 
the  school  of  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicester- 
shii»,  to  which  it  appears,  from  one  of  his  little 
fragments  of  apiary,  that  he  went  .on  foot  on 
the  16th  jof  July. — '  JtUii  16.  BoworUam  pedes 
petiL*  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  erroneously 
related,  that  he  was  assistant  to  the  famous 
Anthony  Blackwall,  whose  merit  has  been 
honoured  by  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Hurd,' who 
was  his^  scholar ;  for  Mr.  Blackwall  died  on  the 
8th  of  April  1730,*  more  than  a  year  before 
Johnson  left  the  University. 

This  employment  was  very  irksome  to  him 


>  The  words  ef  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  319.— Bos- 

WSLL. 

s  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Bsrt^  who  died  in  January 
1724-6,  left  one  son,  named  Thomas  also,  and  eight 
daughters.  Of  tiie  danghters,  Catherine  married  John- 
son's firlend*  the  Hon.  Henry  Hervey;  Margaret,  Gil- 
hert  Walmesley.  Another  of  these  ladies  married  the 
Kev.  Mr.  GastrelL  Mary,  or  MoOy  Aston,  as  she 
was  usually  called,  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Brodie 
of  the  navy.  Another  sister,  who  was  onmarried,  was 
living  at  Lichfield  In  1776.— Maj/>nx. 

*  There  is  here  (as  Mr.  James  Boswell  observes  to 
me)  a  sli^t  Inaccuracy.  Bishop  Hnrd,  in  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  prefixed  to  his  CommetUary  on  Horaee's  Art 
0/ Poetry,  etc,  does  not  praise  Blackwall,  but  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Budworth,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Brewood,.  in  Staffordshire,  who  had  himself  been 
bred  under  Blackwall— Malons. 

*  See  GerUleman'B  Uagaxine,  December  1784,  P-  9^7. 

— BoewKzx. 
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in  every  respect,  and  he  complained  grievooBly 
of  it  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hector, 
who  was  now  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Birming- 
ham. The  letters  are  lost ;  but  Mr.  Hector 
recollects  his  writings  'that  the  poet  had  de- 
scribed the  dull  sameness  of  his  ezistenoe  in 
these  words,  *^VUam  corUinet  una  dies"  (one 
day  contains  the  whole  of  my  life) ;  that  it  was 
unvaried  as  the  note  of  the  cuckoo;  and  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  more  disagreeable 
for  him  to  teach,  or  the  boys  to  leam,  the  gram- 
mar rules.  *  His  general  aversion  to  this-  painful 
drudgery  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  disagree- 
ment between  him  and  Sir  Wolstaji  Dixie,  the 
patron  of  the  school,  in  whose  house,i  I  have 
been  told,  he  ofBoiated  as  a  kind  of  domestic 
chaplain,,  so  far,  "at  least,  as  to  say  grace  at 
table,  but  was  treated  with  what  he  represented 
as  intoler^J^le  harshness ;  uid  after  suffering 
for  a  few  months  such  complicated  misery,^  he 
relinquished  a  situation  which  all  his  life  after- 
wards he  recollected  with  the  strongest  aversion, 
and  even  a  degree  of  horror.  But  it  is  probable 
that  at  this  period,  whatever  uneasiness  he  may 
have  endured,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  much 
future  eminence  by  application  to  his  studies. 

Being  now  again  totally  unoccupied,  he  was  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Hector  to  pass  some  time  with  him 
at  Birmingham,  as  his  guest,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Warren,  with  whom  Mr.  Hector  lodged  and 
boarded.  Mr.  Warren  was  the  first  established 
bookseller  in  Birmingham,  and  waa  very  atten- 
tive to  Johnson,  who  he  soon  found  could  be  of 
much  service  to  him  in  his  trade,  by  his  know- 
ledge of  literature  >  and  he  even  obtained  the 
assistance  of  his  pen  in  furnishing  some  nun>- 
bers  of  a  petiedical  Essay  printed  in  the  news- 
paper of  which  Warren  was  proprietor*  After 
very  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
recover  those  early  spedmens  of  that  particular 
mode  of  writing  by  which  Johnson  afterwwrds 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself. 

He  continued  to  live  as  Mr.  Hector's  guest 
for  about  six  months,  and  then  hired  lodgings 
in  another  part  of  the  town,'  finding  himself  as 
well  situated  at  Birmingham  as  he  supposed  he 
could  be  anywhere,  while  he  had  no  settled 
plan  of  life,  and  very  scanty  means  of  snbsiBt- 
ence.  He  made  some  valuable  acquaintances 
there,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Porter,  a  mer- 
cer, whose  widow  he  afterwards  married,  and 


>  It  appears  firom  a  letter  of  Johnson's  to  a  friend, 
which  I  have  read,  dated  Lichfield,  July  27, 1782,  that 
he  had  left  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's  house  recenUj  before 
that  letter  was  written.  He  then  had  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding, either  as  master  or  nsher,  in  the  school  <A 
Ashbourne.— Halomx. 

>  Bir  John  Hawkins  states,  fhHU  one  of  Johnson's 
diaries,  that  in  June  17SS  he  lodged  in  Birmingham 
at  the  house  of  a  perM>n  named  Janris,  probably  a 
relation  of  Krs.  Porter,  whom  he  afterwards  married. 
— HALom. 


Mr.  Taylor,  who  by  his  ingenuity  in  mechanical 
inventions,  and  his  success  in  trade,  acquired 
an  immense  fortune.  But  the  comfort  of  being 
near  Mr.  Hector,  his  old  schoolfellow  and  inti- 
mate friend,  was  Johnson's  chief  inducement 
to  continue  herv. 

In  what  manner  he  employed  his  pen  at  this 
period,  or  whether  he  derived  from  it  any  pe- 
cuniary advantage,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. He  probably  got  a  little  money  from  Mr. 
Warren;  and  we  are  certssn  that  he  executed 
here  one  piece  of  literaxy  Isbour,  of  which  Mr. 
Hectov  ha»  favoured  me  with  a  minute  account. 
Having  mentioned  that  he  had  read  at  Pem- 
broke Oollege  a  Voyage  tO'  Abyetiniaf  by  Lobo,^ 
a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  and  that  he  thought  an 
abridgment  and  translation  of  it  from  the  French 
inter  English  might  be  an  useful  and  profitable 
publication,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Hector  joined 
in  urging  him  to  undertake  it.  He  accordingly 
agreed ;  and  the  book  not  being  to  be  found  in 
Birmingham,  he  borrowed  it  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege. A  part  of  the  work  being  very  soon  done, 
one  Osbom,  who  was  Mr.  Warren's  printer,  was 
set  to  work  with  what  was  ready,  and  Johnson 
engaged  to  supply  the  press  with  copy  as  it 
should  be  wanted  ;  but  his  constitutional  in- 
dolence, soon  prevailed^  and  the  work  was  at  a 
stand.  Mr.  Hector,  who  knew  that  a  motive 
of  humataity  would  be  the  most  prevailing  argu- 
ment with  hie  friend,  went  to  Johnson,  and 
represented  to  hiai  that  the  printer  could  have 
nx>  other  employment  till  this  undertaking  was 
finished,  and  that  the  poor  man  and  his  family 
were  suffering. 

Johnson,  upon  this,  exerted  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  though  hia  body  was  relaxed.  He  lay  in 
bed  with  the  book,  which  was  a  quarto,  before 
him,  and  dictated  while  Hector  wrote.  Mr. 
Hector  earned  the  sheets  to  the  press,  and  cor* 
rected  almost  all  the  proof  sheets,  very  few  of 
which  were  ever  seen  by  Johnson.  In  this 
manner,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hector's  active 
friendship,  the  book  was  completed,  and  was 
published  in  1735,  with  London  upon  the  title- 
page,  though  it  was  in  reality  printed  at 
Birmingham, — a  device  too  common  with  pro- 
vincial publishers.  For  this  work  he  had  from 
Mr.  Warren  only  the  sum  of  five  guineas. 

This  being  the  first  prose  work  of  Johnson,  it 
is  a  curious  object  of  inquiry  how  much  may  be 
traced  in  it  ef  that  style  which  marks  his  subse- 
quent writings  with  such  peculiar  excellence, — 
with  so  happy  an  union  of  force,  vivacity,  and 
perspicuity.  I  have  perused  the  book  with  this 
view,  and  have  found  that  here,  as  I  believe  in 
every  other  translation,  there  is  in  the  work 
itself  no  vestige  of  the  tnmslator's  own  style ;  for 
the  language  of  translation  being  adapted  to  the 
thoughts  of  another  person,  insensibly  follows 


'  Bom  at  Lisbon  In  1508,  and  died  there  in  1678. 
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their  cast,  and  aa  it  were  mxui  into  a  mould 
that  ia  ready  prepared. 

Thus,  for  instance,  taking  the  first  sentence 
that  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  book,  p.  4 :  — 

'  I  lired  here  above  a  year,  and  completed  my 
studies  in  divinity ;  in  which  time  some  letters 
were  received  from  the  fathers'  of  Ethiopia, 
with  an  account  that  Sultan  Qcgned,  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  was  converted  to  the  Church  of 
Bome ;  that  many  of  his  subjects  had  followed 
his  example,  and  that  there  was  a  great  want  of 
missionaries  to  improve  these  prosperous  begin- 
nings. Everybody  was  very  desirous  of  second- 
ing the  zeal  of  our  fathers,  and  of  sending  them 
the  assistance  they  requested;  to  which  we 
were  the  more  encouraged,  because  the  Empe- 
ror's letter  informed  our  Provincial  that  we 
might  easily  enter  his  dominions  by  the  way 
of  DsJicala;  but  unhappily  the  eecretary  wrote 
Geila  for  Dancala,  which  cost  two  of  our  fathers 
their  lives.' 

Everyone  acquainted  with  Johnson's  manner 
will  be  sensible  that  there  is  nothing  of  it  here, 
but  that  this  sentence  might  have  been  com- 
posed by  any  other  man. 

But  in  the  Preface  the  Johnsonian  style  be- 
gins to  appear;  and  though  use  had  not  yet 
taught  his  wing  a  permanent  and  equable  flight, 
there  are  parts  of  it  which  exhibit  his  best  man- 
ner in  full  vigour.  I  had  once  the  pleasure  of 
examiDing  it  with  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  who 
confirmed  me  in  thia  opinion  by  his  superior 
critical  sagacity,  and  was,  I  remember,  much 
delighted  with  the  following  specimen : — 

'The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absurdity  or  incredible 
fictions.  Whatever  he  relates,  whether  true  or 
not,  is  at  least  probable ;  and  he  who  tells  nothing 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  probability,  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  they  should  believe  him  who 
cannot  contradict  him. 

*  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagina- 
tion. He  meets  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes,  his  crocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tears,  and  his  cataracts  fall  from 
the  rocks  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

'The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  blest  with 
spontaneous  fecundity ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or 
unceasing  sunshine ;  nor  are  the  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consummate  in  all  private  or  social  virtues. 
Here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religious  policy 
or  articulate  language;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences.  He 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  natire  is  to  be   found,  there  is  a 


mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not 
appear  partial  in  His  distributions,  but  has 
balanced,  in  most  countries,  their  particular 
inconveniences  by  particular  favours.' 

Here  we  have  an  early  example  of  that  bril- 
liant and  energetic  expression,  which,  upon 
innumerable  occasions  in  his  subsequent  Hfe, 
justly  impressed  the  world  with  the  highest 
admirstion.  « 

Nor  can  any  one,  conversant  with  the  wrilr- 
ings  of  Johnson,  fail  to  discern  his  hand  in  this 
passage  of  the  Dedication  to  John  Warren, 
Esq^  of  Pembrokeshire,  though  it  is  ascribed 
to  Warren  the  bookseller : — 

'A  generous  and  elevated  mind  is  distin- 
guished by  nothing  more  certainly  than  an 
eminent  degree  of  curiosity; '  nor  is  that  curi- 
osity ever  more  agreeably  or  usefully  employed, 
than  in  examining  the  laws  and  customs  of 
foreign  nations.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  present 
I  now  presume  to  make  will  not  be  thought  im- 
proper, which,  however,  it  is  not  my  business* 
as  a  dedicator  to  commend^  nor  as  a  bookseller 
to  depreciate.' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  tjiot  his  having 
been  thus  accidentally  led  to  a  particular  study 
of  the  history  and  manners  of  Abyssinia  was 
the  remote  occasion  of  his  writing,  many  years 
afterwards,  his  admirable  philosophical  tale, 
the  principal  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  that 
country. 

Johxisen  returned  to  Lichfield  early  in  1734, 
and  in  August  that  year  he  made  an  attempt  to 
procure  some  little  subsistence  by  his  pen  ;  for 
he  pubUshed  proposals  for  printing  by  subscrip- 
tion the  Latin  Poems  of  PoUtian ;  *  Angeli  Poli- 
tiani  Foemata  ZaUnOi  ^t&us,  29'ota^  cum  historid 
LatincB  poeaeos  a  Petrarc?ue  cevo  ad  Pditiani 
tempora  deductd,  et  vitd  Politiani  futiua  quam 
anUkac  enarratdf  addidU  Sam.  Johnson.' 

It  appears  ihat  his  brother  Nathaniel  had 
taken  up  his  fatl^er's  trade ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
that  'subscriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  Editor, 
or  N.  Johnson,  bookseller,  of  Lichfield.*  Not- 
withstanding the  merit  of  Johnson,  and  the 
cheap  price  at  which  this  book  was  offered,  there 
were  not  subscribers  enough  to  ensure  a  suffi- 
cient sale ;  so  the  work  never  appeared,  and 
probacy  never  was  executed. 


X  See  Ramhler,  No.  103,  '  Cariosity  is  the  Thirst  of 
the  Soul/  etc— BoswELL. 

'  Hay  we  not  trace  a  IkncifUl  similarity  between 
Politian  and  Johnson  t    Huetius,  speaking  of  Paulas 

Pelissonios  Fontanerios,  says : ' in  qao  Natora,  at 

olim  in  Angelo  Politiano,  deformltatem  oris  excel- 
lentis  ingenii  prsestantift  compensavit'  Comment,  de 
reb.  ad  mim  pertin.    Edit  AmsteL  1718,  p.  200.^ 

BOSWEIX. 

>  The  book  was  to  contain  more  than  thirty  sheets, 
the  price  to  be  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the  time 
of  subscribing,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  at  the 
delivery  of  a  perfect  book  in  quires.— Boswaxx. 
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We  find  him  again  this  year  at  Bipningham,     able  to  recover ;  *  bat  with  what  facility  and 


and  there  is  preBerved  the  following  letter  from 
iiim  to  Mr.  Edward  Gave/  the  original  compiler 
«nd  editor  of  the  QenUeman^M  Mctgazine : — 

I  'TOMB.OAVX. 

irav.  25, 1734. 

*  Sib, — Asyon  appear  no  less  sensible  thanyour 
readers  of  the  defects  of  your  poetical  article, 
you  win  not  be  displeased  if,  in  order  to  the 
improvement  of  it,  I  communicate  to  yon  the 
sentiments  of  a  person  who  will  undertake  on 
reasonable  terms  sometimes  to  £11  a  column. 

*His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would  not 
give  you  a  bad  reception,  if,  beside  the  current 
wit  of  the  month,  which  a  critical  examination 
would  generally  reduce  to  a  narrow  compass, 
you  admitted  not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  etc, 
never  printed  before,  which  he  will  sometimes 
supply  you  with,  but  likewise  short  literary 
dissertations  in  Latin  or  English,  ^tical  re- 
marks on  authon  ancient  or  modem,  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival,  or  loose  pieces,  like 
floyer's,'  worth  preserving.  By  this  method, 
your  literary  article — ^for  so  it  might  be  called — 
will,  he  thiilks,  be  better  recommended  to  the 
public  than  by  low  jests,  awkward  bufkK>nery, 
or  the  dull  scurrilities  of  either  party. 

'  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable  to 
you,  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  two  posts  what 
the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall^zpect  it. 
Your  late  offer 'gives  me  no  reason  to  distrust 
your  generosity.  If  you  engage  .in  any  literary 
projects  besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  designs 
to  impart,  if  I  could  be  secure  from  having  others 
reap  the  advantage  of  what  I  should  hint. 

*  Tour  letter,  by  being  directed  to  8,  Smith,  to 
be  left  at  the  Castle,  in  Birmingham,  Warwick- 
shire, will  reach 

'Your  humble  servant.' 

Mr.  Cave  has  put  a  note  on  this  letter, 
'Answered  Dec  2.*  But  whether  anything 
was  done  in  consequence  of  it  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Johnson  had,  from  his  early  youth,  been  sen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  female  charms.    When 
at  Stourbridge  school,  he  was  much  enamoured . 
of  Olivia  Lloyd,  a  young  Quaker,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  which  I  have  not  been 


1  Hiss  Cave,  the  grand-niece  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave, 
has  obligingly  shown  me  the  originals  of  this  and  the 
other  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  him,  which  were  first 
published  in  the  OetUUman's  Magatine,  with  notes  by 
Mr.  John  Nichols,  the  worthy  and  indefatigable  editor 
of  that  valuable  miscellany,  signed  N. ;  some  of  which 
I  shall  occasionally  transcribe  in  the  course  of  this 
work. — BoswELL. 

s  Sir  John  Floyer's  Treatise  on  Cold  SatJu.  GtnOt- 
man's  Magazine,  1734,  p.  107.— Bobwxll. 

*  A  prize  of  flfty  pounds  for  the  best  poem  on  Lljt, 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  HdL  See  Gentteman's 
MagaJtine,  voL  iv.  p.  £60.— Nichols. 


elegance  he  could  warble  the  amorous  lay,  will 
appear  from  the  following  lines  which  he  wrote 
for  his  friend  Mr.  Edmund  Hector  : — 

Vebsss  to  a  Ladt  on  receiving  from  her  a  Sprio  qf 

Myrtle. 
'  What  hopes,  what  terrors  does  thy  gift  create. 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  Ikte  I 
The  myrtle,  ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Gonsign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand ; 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Now  grants  and  now  r^'ects  a  lover's  prayer. 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain. 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain ; 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads. 
The  unhappy  lover's  grave  the  myrtle  spreads ; 
Oh  then  the  meaning  ot  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart  i 
Soon  must  this  bou£^,  as  you  shall  fix  his  doom. 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb.'  * 

His  juvenile  attachments  to  the  fair  sex  were, 
however,  very  transient ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  formed  no  criminal  connection  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Hector,  who  lived  with  him  in  his  younger 
days  in  the  utmost  intimacy  and  social  freedom, 
has  assured  me,  that  even  at  that  ardent  season 
his  conduct  was  strictly  virtuous  in  that  respect ; 
and  that  though  he  loved  to  exhilarate  himself 
with  wine,  he  never  knew  him  intoxicated  but 
once. 


1  He  also  wrote  some  amatory  verses  before  he  left 
Btaffordshire,  which  oar  author  appeors  not  to  have 
seen.    They  were  addressed  to  '  Miss  Hickman,  play- 
ing on  the  Spinet'    At  the  back  of  this  early  poetical 
eflUsion,  of  which  the  original  copy,  in  Johnson's 
handwritiog,  was  obligingly  commanicated  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  is  the  following  attestation : 
'Written  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  on  my 
•mothsr,  then  Miss  Hickman,  playing  on  the 
Spinet    J.  Turton.' 
Dr.  Torton,  the  physician,  the  writer  of  this  eettifl- 
cate,  who  died  in  April  180d,  in  his  71st  year,  was 
bom  in  1785.    The  verses  in  question,  therefore,  which 
have  been  printed  in  some  late  editions  of  Johnson's 
poems,  must  have  been  written  before  that  year.— 
Miss  Hickman,  it  is  believed,  was  a  lady  of  Stafford- 
shire. 

The  eondudlng  lines  of  this  early  copy  of  verses 
have  much  of  the  vigour  of  Johnson's  poetiy  in  his 
matnrer  years : 

*  When  old  Tirootheus  struck  the  vocal  string. 
Ambitious  fury  fir'd  the  Grecian  king : 
Unbounded  projects  labting  in  his  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  eonfin'd. 
Thus  wak'd  to  rage  by  music's  dreadftd  power. 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  mov'd  the  lyre. 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fixe ; 
No  mors  delighted  with  disastrous  wsc. 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair, 
Besign'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms. 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms.* 

Malonx. 
'  Mrs.  Piossi  gives  the  fbUowing  account  of  this 
little  composition  fh>m  Dr.  Johnson's  own  relation 
to  her,  on  her  inquiring  whether  it  was  rightly  attri- 
buted to  him.     '  I  think  it  is  now  Just  forty  years 
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In  a  man  whom  religions  education  has  se- 
enred  from  licentious  indulgences,  the  passion 
of  love,  when  once  it  has  seized  him,  is  exceed- 
ingly strong ;  being  unimi>aired  by  dissipation 
and  totally  concentrated  in  one  object.  This 
was  experienced  by  Johnson,  when  he  became 


ago,  that  a  young  fellow  had  a  sprig  of  myrtlo  given  him 
by  a  girl  he  courted,  and  asked  me  to  write  him  some 
verses  that  he  might  pi-esent  her  in  return.  I  pro- 
mised, but  foigot ;  and  when  he  called  for  his  lines 
at  the  time  agreed  on,  '*  Sit  still  a  moment/'  says  I, 
"  dear  Hnnd,  and  111  fetch  them  thee ; "  so  stepped 
aside  for  five  minutes,  and  wrote  the  nonsense  you 
now  keep  such  a  stir  about'— ^neodotcf,  p.  84. 

In  my  first  edition  I  was  induced  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  account,  by  the  following  circum- 
stantial statement  in  a  letter  to  me  firom  Hiss  Seward, 
of  Iiichtleld : — '  I  Xrnow  those  verses  were  addressed 
to  Lacy  Porter,  when  he  was  enamoured  of  her  in  hi» 
boyish  days,  two  or  three  years  before  he  hod  seen  her 
mother,  his  future  wife.  He  wrote  them  at  my  grand- 
father's, and  gave  them  to  Lucy  in  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  to  whom  he  showed  them  on  the  instant 
She  used  to  repeat  them  to  me,  when  I  asked  her  for 
fA«  verses  "Dr.  JdKnnn  gave  her,  **  On  a  Sprig  oj  Myrtle" 
toAtdi  he  had  stolen  or  hegged  frcm  her  "bosom.  We  all 
know  honest  Lucy  Porter  to  have  been  incapable  of 
the  mean  vanity  of  applying  to  herself  a  compliment 
not  intended  for  her. '  Such  was  this  lady's  statement, 
which  I  make  no  doubt  she  supposed  to  be  correct ; 
but  it  shows  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  too  impli- 
citly to  traditional  testimony  and  ingenious  inference ; 
for  Mr.  Hector  has  lately  assured  me  tliat  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
account  is  in  this  instance  accurate,  and  that  he  was 
the  person  for  whom  Johnson  wrote  those  verses, 
which  have  been  erroneously  as(sribed  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. 

I  am  obliged  in  so  many  instances  to  notice  Mrs. 
Fioszi's  incorrectness  of  relation,  that  I  gladly  seise 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  that,  however  often, 
she  is  not  always  inaccurate. 

The  author  having  been  drawn  into  a  controversy 
with  Miss  Anna  Sewaxd,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding statement  (which  may  be  found  in  the  GaMsr- 
foan's  MagaxinSf  vols.  IziiL  and  Ixiv.),  received  tfte 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Hector  on  the*  aiib' 
ject:— 

'  Deab  Sib,~I  am  sorry  to  see  you  are  engaged  im 
altercation  with  a  lady  who  seems  unwilling  to  be  con- 
vinced' of  her  errors.  Surely  it  woold  be  move  ingenu- 
ous to  acknowledge  tlian  to  persevere. 

'  Lately,  in  looking  over  some  papers  I  meant  to 
bum,  I  found  the  original  manuscript  of  The  Myrtle, 
with  the  date  on  it,  1731,  which  I  have  enclosed. 

*  The  true  history  (which  I  could  swear  to)  is  as  fol- 
lows:—Mr.  Morgan  Graves,  the  elder  brother  of  a 
worthy  clergyman  near  Bath,  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted, waited  upon  a  lady  in  this  neighboufhood, 
who  at  parting  presented  him  the  branch.  He 
showed  it  me,  and  wished  much  to  return  the  eompli- 
ment  In  verse.  I  applied  to  Johnson,  who  was  with 
me,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  dictated  the  verses 
which  I  sent  to  my  friend. 

'  I  most  solemnly  declare,  at  that  thne,  Johnson 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Porter  family ;  and  it 
was  almost  two  years  after  that  I  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Porter,  whom  I  bought  my  clothes 
ot 

'  If  yon  intend  to  convince  this  obstinate  woman, 


the  fervent  admirer  of  Mrs.  Porter,  after  her 
first  husband's  death.  ^  Miss  Porter  told  me, 
that  when  he  was  irst  Introduced  to  her 
mother,  his  appearance  was  very  forbidding; 
he  was  then  lean  and  lank,  so  that  his  immense 
structure  of  bones  was  hideously  striking  to  the 
eye,  and  the  scars  of  the  scrofula  were  deeply 
visible.  He  also  wore  his  hair,  which  was 
straight  and  stiff,  and  separated  behind;  and 
he  often  had  seemingly  convulsive  starts  and 
odd  gesticulations,  which  tended  to  excite  at 
otiee  surprise  and  ridicule.  Mrs.  Porter  was  so 
much  engaged  by  his  conversation,  that  she  over- 
looked all  these  external  disadvantages,  and 
said  to  her  daughter,  *  This  is  the  most  sensible 
inan  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.* 

Tliough  Mrs.  Porter  was  double  the  age  of 
Johnson,*  and  her  person  and  manner,  as*  de^* 
scribed  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Garrick,  were  by 
;  no-  means  pleasing  to  others,'  she  must  have 
had  a  superiority  of  understanding  and  talents,^ 
as  she  certainly  inspired  him  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  passion ;  and  she  having  signified  her 
willingness  to  accept  of  his  hand,  he  went  te^ 


and  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  truth  of  your  narra- 
tive, you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  please 
of  this  statement 

'  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much 
of  your  time.  Wishing  you  multos  ei  /eliees  annos,  I 
shall  subscribe  myself,  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

*  K  Hector. 

'  Birmingham,  Jan.  0, 1794.*— Boswell. 

>  It  appears  from  Mr.  Hector's  letter  that  Johnson 
became  acquainted  with  her  three  years  before  he 
married  her. — Malons. 

s  Mrs.  Johnson's  maiden  name  was  Jervis.  Though 
there  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  her  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  she  was  not  quite  so  old  as  she  is  here 
represented,  laving  only  completed  her  forty-eighth 
year  in  the  month  of  Febniai?  preceding  her  marriage, 
as  appeofs  by  tAe  following  extract  Arom  the  parish 
register  of  Gsei^  Peatling,  in*  Leicestershire,  which 
was  obligingly  made  at  my  request,  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Ms.  Ryder,  Rector  of  £utter>vo£th»  !»  that 
county : — 

'  Anno  Dom.  1688-9.  Elizabeth,  tile  daughter  of 
William  Jervis,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Anne,  his  wife,  bom 
the  fourth  day  of  February  and  mani,  baptised  16th 
day  of  the  same  mouth  by  Mr.  Smith,.  Curate  of 
Little  Peatling.  John  Alls»,  Vicar.' 

The  family  of  Jervis,  Mr.  Ryder  informs  me,  once 
possessed  nearly  the  whole  lordship  of  Great  Peatling 
(about  2000  acres),  and  there  are  many  monuments  of 
them  in  the  church ;  but  the  estate  is  now  much  re- 
duced. The  present  representative  of  this  ancient 
family  is  Mr.  Charles  Jervis  ef  Hinckley,  Attomey- 
at-Law.— Maloke. 

*  Tliat  in  Johnson's  eyes  she  was  handsome,  appesrs 
l^m  the  epitaph  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  on 
her  tombstone  not  long  before  his  own  death,  and 
which  may  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page,,  under  the 
year  1752.— Maaovs. 

*  The  following  account  of  Mrsv  Johnson  and  her 
family  is  copied  fVom  a  paper  (chiefly  relating  to 
Bfrs.  Anna  Williams)  written  by  Lady  Kniglit  at 
Rome,  and  transmitted  by  her  to  the  late  Jehn  Hoole, 
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Lichfield  to  ask  his  mother*!  consent  to  the 
marriage,  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious 
was  a  very  imprudent  scheme,  both  on  account 
of  their  dispai-ity  of  years  and  her  want  of  for- 
tune. But  Mrs.  Johnson  knew  too  well  the 
ardour  of  her  son's  temper,  and  was  too  tender 
a  parent  to  oppose  his  inclinations. 

I  know  not  for  what  reason  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  not  performed  at  Birmingham ;  but 
a  resolution  was  taken  that  it  should  bo  at 
Derby,  for  which  place  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
set  out  on  horseback,  I  suppose  in  very  good 
humour.  But  though  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk 
used  archly  to  mention  Johnson's  having  told 
him  with  much  gravity,  'Sir,  it  was  a  love 
marriage  on  both  sides,'  I  have  heard  from  my 
illustrious  friend  the  following  curious  account 
of  their  journey  to  church  i^pon  the  nuptial 
morn  [9th  July]  : — '  Sir,  she  had  read  the  old 
romances,  and  had  got  into  her  head  the  fan- 
tastical notion  that  a  woman  of  spirit  should  use 
her  lover  like  a  dog.  So,  sir,  at  fbrst  she  told 
me  that  I  rode  too  fast,  and  she  could  not  keep 
up  with  me ;  and  when  I  rode  a  little  slower, 
she  passed  me,  and  complained  that  I  lagged 
behind.  I  was  not  to  be  made  the  slave  of 
caprice ;  and  I  resolved  to  begin  as  I  meant  to 
end.  I  therefore  pushed  on  briskly,  till  I  was 
fairly  out  of  her  sight.  The  road  lay  between 
two  hedges,  so  I  was  «nre  she  cotdd  not  miss 
it  ;  and  I  contrived  that  she  should  j»Qon  come 
up  with  me.  IVhen  she  did,  I  observed  her 
to  be  in  tears. 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  singular  be- 
ginning of  joonnubial  felicity ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Johnson,  though  he  thus  showed  a 
manly  firmness,  proved  a  most  affectionate  and 


Esq.,  the  translator  of  Jfetostasto,  etc.,  by  whom  it 
was  inserted  in  the  furopean  MagoxirM  for  October 
1799  :— 

'  Mrs.  WilliaiDs*  acconnt  of  Mrs.  Johnson  was,  that 
she  had  a  good  understanding,  and  great  sensibility, 
but  inclined  to  bo  satirical  Her  first  husband  died 
insolvent.  Her  sons  were  much  disgusted  with  her 
for  her  second  marriage,  perhaps  because  they,  being 
struggling  to  get  advanced  in  life,  were  mortified  to 
think  she  had  allied  herself  to  .a  man  who  had  not 
any  visible  means  of  being  useful  to  them ;  how- 
ever, she  always  retained  her  .aflfection  for  tiiem. 
While  they  [Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson]  resided  in  Gough 
Square,  her  son,  the  officer,  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
asked  the  maid  if  her  mistress  was  at  home.  £he 
answered,  "Yes,  sir,  but  she  is  sick  in  bed."  "Oh,'' 
says  he,  "if  it's  so,  tell  her  that  her  son  Jervis  called 
to  know  how  she  did ; "  and  was  going  away.  The 
maid  begg6d  she  might  run  up  to  tell  her  mistress, 
and,  without  attending  liis  answer,  left  him.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  enraptured  to  hear  her  son  was  below, 
desired  the  maid  to  tell  him  she  longed  to  embrace 
him.  When  the  maid  descended,  the  gentleman  was 
gone,  and  poor  Mrs.  Johnson  was  much  agitated  by 
the  adventure :  it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  made  an 
elTort  to  see  her.  Dr.  Johnson  did  all  he  could  to 
console  his  wife,  but  told  Mis.  Williams,  "  Her  son  is 


indulgent  husband  to  the  last  moment  of  Mrs. 
Johnson's  life :  and  in  his  Prayers  and  Medi* 
toULwM  we  find  very  remarkable  evidence  that 
his  regard  and  fondness  for  her  never  ceased, 
even  after  her  death. 

He  now  set  up  a  private  academy,  for  which 
purpose  he  hired  a  large  house,  well  situated 
near  his  native  dty.  In  the  C^tnileman^s 
Magaztne  for  1736  there  is  the  following  ad- 
vertisement ; — 

'  At  Edial,  near  LicJifield,  in  Staffordshire^ 
young  gentlemen  are  hoarded  and  taught  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  by  Samxjel  Johnson.' 

But  the  only  pupils  that  were  put  under 
his  care  were  the  celebrated  David  Garrick 
and  his  brother  George,  and  a  Mr.  Offely, 
a  young  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  who  died ' 
early.  As  yet  his  name  had  nothing  of  that 
celebrity  which  afterwards  commanded  the 
highest  attention  and  respect  of  mankind. 
Had  auch  an  advertisement  appeared  after  the 
publication  of  his  London^  or  his  JtanibleTf 
or  his  Dictionary^  how  would  it  have  burst 
upon  the  world !  with  what  eagerness  would  the 
great  and  the  wealthy  have  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  their  sons  under  the  learned 
tuition  of  Samuel  Johnson  !  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  he  was  not  so  well  qualified  for 
being  a  teacher  of  elements,  and  a  conductor  in 
learning  by  regular  gradations,  as  men  of  infe- 
rior pollers  of  mind.  His  own  acquisitions  had 
been  made  by  fits  and  starts,  by  violent  irrup- 
tions in  the  regioojs  of  knowledge ;  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  .that  his  impatience  would  be 
subdued,  and  his  impetuosity  restrained,  so  as 
to  fit  him  for  a  quiet  guide  to  novices.  The 
art  of  communicating  instruction,  of  whatever 


uniformly  <indutiftil ;  so  I  conclude,  like  many  other 
sober  men,  he  might  once  in  his  life  be  drunk,  and 
in  that  fit  nature  got  the  better  of  his  pride. " ' 

The  Csllowing  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  recorded 
by  the  same  lady:— • 

'  One  day  that  he  came  to  my  house  to  meet  many 
others,  we  told  him  that  we  had  arranged  our  party  to 
go  to  Westminster  Abbey:  would  not  he  go  with  us? 
"  No,"  he  replied,  "  not  vohiU  I  can  keepcu^'* 

'  Upon  our  saying  that  the  friends  of  a  lady  had 
been  in  great  fear  lest  she  should  make  a  certain 
match,  he  said,  "We  that  are  Ttis  friends  have  hod 
great  fears  for  him." 

'  Dr.  Johnson's  political  principles  ran  high,  both 
ia<]!hurch  and  State.  He  wished  power  to  the  King 
and  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  as  the  laws  of 
England  have  established ;  but  I  know  he  disliked 
absolute  power.  And  I  am  very  sure  of  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  be* 
cause,  about  three  weeks  before  we  come  abroad,  he 
said  to  my  Cornelia,  "Tou  are  going  where  the 
ostentatious  pomp  of  church  ceremonies  attracts  the 
imagination ;  but  if  they  want  to  persuade  yon  to 
change,  you  must  remember  that,  by  increasing  your 
fhith,  you  may  be  persuaded  to  become  Turk."  It 
these  were  not  the  words,  I  have  kept  up  to  the  ex- 
press meaning.'— M  ALONE. 


kind,  is  much  to  be  valued ;  and  I  have  ever 
thought  that  those  who  devote  thenuBelves  to 
this  employment,  and  do  their  duty  with  dili- 
gence and  Buccess,  are  entitled  to  very  high  re- 
spect from  the  community,  as  Johnson  himself 
often  maintained.  Tet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  greatest  abilities  are  not  only  not  required 
for  this  office,  but  render  a  man  less  fit  for  it. 

While  we  acknowledge  the  justness  of  Thorn- 
son's  beautiful  remark, 

'  DelightM  task  1  to  rear  the  tender  thongb^ 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  I ' 

we  must  consider  that  this  delight  is  perceptible 
only  by  '  a  mind  at  ease,'  a  mind  at  once  calm 
and  clear :  but  that  .a  nund  gloomy  and  impe- 
tuous like  that  of  Johnson,  cannot  be  fixed  for 
any  length  of  time  in  minute  attention,  and 
must  be  so  frequently  irritated  by  unavoidable 
slowness  and  error  in  the  advances  of  scholan^ 
as  to  perform  the  duty  with  little  pleasure  to 
the  teacher,  and  no  great  advantage  to  the 
pupils.  Good  temper  is  a  most  essential  requi- 
site in  apreceptor.  Horace  paints  the  character 
Mbland: 


*  — — >—  TTt  pueils  olim  dant  crustula  Win6A 

Doctores,  elementa  vellnt  ut  discere  prima.' 

• 

Johnson  was  not  more  satisfied  with  his  situa- 
tion as  the  master  of  an  academy,  than  with  ^ 
that  of  the  usher  of  a  school ;  we  need  not  won- 
der, therefore,  that  he  did  not  keep  his  academy 
above  a  year  and  a  half.  iFrom  Mr.  (>arrick*s 
account,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  beeii  pro- 
foundly reverenced  by  his  pupils.  His  oddities 
of  manner  and  uncouth  gesticulations  oould 
not  but  be  the  subject  of  merriment  to  them ; 
and  in  particular,  the  young  rogues  used  to 
Usten  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  peep 
through  the  keyhole,  ihat  they  might  turn  into 
ridicule  his  tumultuous  and  awkward  fondness 
for  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  he  used  to  name  by 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Tetty  or  Tetsey, 
which,  like  Betty  -or  Betsey,  is  provincially  used 
as  a  contraction  for  Elizabeth,  her  Christian 
name,  but  which  to  us  seems  ludicrous  when 
applied  to  a  woman  of  her  age  and  appearance. 
Mr.  Garrick  described  her  to  me  as  very  fat, 
with  a  bosom  of  more  than  ordinary  protuber- 
ance, with  swelled  cheeks,  of  a  florid  red,  pro- 
duced by  thick  painting,  and  increased  by 
the  liberal  use  of  cordials ;  flaring  and  fantastic 
in  her  dress,  and  affected  both  in  her  speech 
and  her  general  behavioujr.  I  have  seen  Garrick 
exhibit  her  by  his  exquisite  .talent  <of  mimicry, 
so  as  to  excite  the  heartiest  bursts  of  laughter ; 
but  he,  probably,  as  is  the  case  in  all  such  re- 1 
presentations,  considerably  aggravated  the  pic- 
ture. 

That  Johnson  well  knew  the  most  proper 
eourse  to  be  pursued  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
is  authentically  ascertained  .by  the  following 
paper  in  his  own  handwriting  given  about  ilus 


period  to  a  relatjion,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  John  Nichols : — 

SCHEME  FOB  THE  CLASSES  OF  A  GBAMUAB 
SCHOOL. 

'When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mastered,  let 
them  learn 

'  Corderius  by  Mr.  OUrke,  beginning  at  the 
same  time  to  translate  out  of  the  introduction, 
that  by  this  means  they  mi^  learn  the  syntax. 
Then  let  them  proceed  to 

*  Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by 
the  same  .author. 

'Class  II.  Learns  Eutropius  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the  translation. 

'  N.B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every 
morning  the  rules  which  they  have  learned 
before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin 
rules  of  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

*  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they 
have  learned,  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

'  The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they 
are  in  Eutropius ;  eiterwards  their  part  is  in 
the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules 
for  making  and  scanning  verses.  They  are  ex- 
amined as  the  first. 

'Class  UL  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  the 
morning,  and  Csesar's  Commentaries  in  the 
afternoon.  , 

'  Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  per- 
fect in  them ;  afterwards  in  Mr.  Leeds'  Greek 
Qrammar.    Examined  as  before. 

'Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  begin- 
ning at  the  iwme  time  to  write  themes  and 
verses,  and  to  leam  Greek ;  from  thence  passing 
on  to  Horace,  etc,  as  shall  seem  most  proper. 


'  I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you 
to,  because  you  have  not  informed  me  what 
study  you  wUl  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it 
win  be  most  for  your  advantage  to  apply  your- 
self wholly  to  the  languages,  till  jou  go  to  the 
university.  The  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best 
for  you  to  read  are  these  ^— 


Cebes. 

JSUan. 

Lucian  by  Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Homer. 

Theocritus. 

Euripides. 


} 


Attic 

Ionic 
Doric 
Attic  and  Doric 


'Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  ki  all  the 
dialects,  beginning  with  the  Attic,  to  which  the 
rest  must  be  referred. 

'  In  the  study  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read 
the  latter  authors  till  you  are  well  versed  in 
those  of  the  purest  ages ;  as  Terence,  TuUy, 
CsBsar,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Yelleius  Paterculus,  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  Ph»drus. 

'The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still 
remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  exprestion,  without 
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which  knowledge  is  of  little  um.    This  is  neces- . 
aary  in  Latin,  and  more  necessary  in  EngUsh  ; 
and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  imitation  of 
the  best  and  correctest  authors. 

'SiaC^  JOBBTSOKw' 

While  Johnson  kept  his  academy,  there  ca» 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly  furnishing 
his  mind  with  vario^  knowledgf^ ;  but  I  haiw 
not  discovered  that  he  vrrote  anything  except 
a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  Ms. 
Peter  Qarrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  told, 
me  that  he  remembered  Johnson*8  borrowing 
the  Turkish  History  of  1hi%  in  order  to  form  his 
play  from  it.  When  he-  had  finished  some  part 
of  it,  he  read  what  he  had  done  to- Mr.  Walmes- 
ley,  who  objected  to  his  having  already  brought 
his  heroine  into  great  distress,  and  aiiBdud  him, 
'How  can  you  contrive  to  plunge  her  into  deeper 
calamity  ?  *  Johnson^  in  sly  aUuaion  ta  the  sup*- 
posed  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  eourt  of 
which  Mr.  Walmesley  was  registrar,  replied, 
'  Sir,  I  can  put  her  into*  the  Spiritual  Court  1 ' 

Mr.  Walmesley,  however,  was  well  pleased 
with  this  proof  of  Johnson^s  abilities  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  and  advised  him  to  finish  the 
tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  stages 


CHAPTEB  Vr 
1737-1741. 

Jomraoir  now  thought  of  trying  his  f ortane*  in 
London,  the  great  field  of  genius  and  exertion, 
where  talents  of  every  kind  have  the  fullest 
scope  and  the  highest  encouragement.  It  is 
a  memorable  circumstance  that  his  pupil'  David 
Garrick  went  thither  ai  the  same  time,'  with 
intent  to  complete  his  education,  and  follow  the 
profession  of  the  law,  from  which  he  was  soon 
diverted  by  his  decided  preference  for  the 
stage. 

This  joint  es^peditioo  ef  those  two  eminent 
men  to  the  metropolis,  was  many  years  after- 
wards noticed  in  an  allegorical  poem  on  Sbak- 
speare's  mulbeiry-tsee,  by  Mr.  Lovibond,  the 
ingenious  author  of  The  Tears  o/  OlA  May^ 
day. 


1  Both  of  thera  used  to  tallt  pleasantly  of  this  their 
first  journey  to  London.  Garrick,  evidently  meaning 
to  embellish  a  little,  said  one  day  in  niy  heaving, '  We 
rode  and  tied.'  .AAd  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  (Dr.  Bar- 
nard) informed  me,  that  at  snother  time,  when  John- 
son and  Oairick  weve  dining  together  in  a  pretty  laige 
company,  Jc^nson^homorously  ascertaining  tliechrono- 
logy  of  something,  expressed  himself  thus  :  '  That 
was  the  year  when  I  came  to  London  with  twopence 
halfpenny  in  my  pocket '  Gaprick,  overhearing  him,  ex- 
claimed, ' Eh?  whatdoyon  say ?— with. twopenoe half- 
penny in  your  pocket?'  Johnson :  *  Why,  yes ;  when 
I  came  with  twopence  half^nny  in  my  pocket,  and 
thou,  Davy,  with  three  half^noe  in  thine.'— Boswbll. 


They  were  recommended  to  Mr.  Ck>lson,*  an 
eminent  mathematician  and  master  of  an  aca- 
demy, by  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Walmes- 
ley : — 

'TO  THS  BJEySREKD  MB.  0OL9ON. 

'  Lichfield,  March  2, 1737. 

'DeaA  Sib,— I  had  the  favour  of  yours,  and 
am  extremely  obliged  to  you  ;  but  I  cannot  say 
I  had  a  greater  affection  for  you  upon  it  than  I 
had  before,  being  long  since  so  much  endeared 
to  you,  as  well  by  an  early  friendship  as  by 
your  many  excellent  and  valuable  qualifications ; 
and  had  I  »  son  of  my  own,  it  would  be  my 
ambition^  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  uni- 
versity, to*  dispose  of  him  as  this  young  gentle- 
imanis. 

*  He,  and  another  neighbour  of  mine,  one  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  set  out  this  morning  for  Lon- 
don together.  Davy  Grarrick  is  to  be  with  you 
early  the  next  week,  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  try  his 
fate  with  a  tragedy,  and  to  see  to  get  himself 
^  employed  in  some  translation,  either  from  the 
Latin  or  the  French.  Johnson  is  a  very  good 
;  scholar  and  poet,  and  I  have  great  hopes  will 
turn  out  a  fine  tragedy-writer.  If  it  should  in 
any  way  lie  in  your  way,  doubt  not  but  you 
'  would  be  ready  to  recommend  and  assist  your 
countryman^  'G.  Walmeslet.' 

How  he  employed  himself  upon  his  first 
coming  to  Lendon  is  not  particularly  known.* 
I  nevei  heard  that  he  found  any  protection  or 
encouragement  by  the  means  of  Mr.  Golson,  to 
whose  academy  David  Garrick  went.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter  told  me  that  Mr.  Walmesley  gave 
him  a  lettev  of  introduction  to  Lintot,  his  book- 
■  seller,  and  that  Johnson  wrote  some  things  for 
fhim;  but  I  imagine  this  to  be  a  mistake,  for  I 
'  have  discovered  no  trace  of  it,  and  I  am  pretty 


>  The  Reverend  John  Golson  was  bred  at  Emanuel 
College,  Camtaridge,  and  in  1728,  when  Geoige  the 

j  Second  visited  that  University,  was  created  Master  of 
Arts.  About  that  time  he  became  First  Master  of  the 
Free  School  at  Bochester,  founded  by  Sir  Joseph 
Willismsen.  1»  1780  he  was  appointed  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor of  Maihematles  in  the  University  of  Gambrioige, 

;  on  the  deatk  of  Professor  Sanderson,  and  held  that 
office  tfii  li^9,  when  he  died.  He  published  Lectures 
on   Cxpevlmental  Philosophy,  translated  ttom  the 

,  F^nch  ot  l'Abb6  Nodet,  8vo,  1732,  and  some  other 
tracts.  Our  author,  it  is  believed,  was  mistaken  in 
stating  hin  to  have  been  Master  of  an  Academy. 

|Garrickr  probably,  during  his  short  residence  at 
Bochester,  lived  in  his  house  as  a  private  pupil  ~ 

BOSWELL. 

The  character  of  Crelldus,  the  philosopher,  In  the 
BambUr  (Nsb  24),  was  meant  to  represent  this  gentle- 
man.  See  Mrs.  Fioszi's  Anecdotes,  etc.,  p.  49.— 
Malome. 

*  One  curious  anecdote  was  communicated  by  him- 
,  self  to  Mr.  John  Nichols.  Mr.  WUcox  the  bookseller, 
on  being  infonned  by  him  that  his  intention  was  to 
get  his  livelihood  as  an  author,  eyed  his  robust  fhune 
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sure  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Cave  vas  the  first 
pnblisher  by  whom'  hia  pen  was  engaged  in 
London. 

He  had  a  little  money  when  he  came  to  town, 
and  he  knew  how  he  could  live  in  the  cheapest 
manner.  His  fint  lodgings  were  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Norris,  a  staymaker,  in  Exeter  Street, 
adjoining  Catherine  Street,  in  the  Strand.  'I 
dined,'  said  he,  '  very  well  for  eightpenoe,  with 
very  good  company,  at  the  Pine  Apple,  in  New 
Street,  Just  by.  Several  of  them  had  travelled. 
They  expected  to  meet  every  day,  but  did  not 
Imow  one  another's  names.  It  used  to  cost  the 
rest  a  shilling,  for  they  drank  wine ;  but  I  had 
a  cat  of  meat  for  sixpence,  and  bread  for  a 
penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny ;  so  that  I 
was  quite  well  served,  nay,  better  than  the 
rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  nothing.'  He  at 
this  time,  I  believe,  abstained  entirely  from 
fermented  liquors;  a  practice  ta  which  he 
rigidly  conformed  for  /many  years  together, 
at  different  periods  of  his  life. 

His  OfeUuSf^  in  the  Art  of  Living  in  Lon- 
don, I  have  heard  him  relate,  was  an  Irish 
painter,  whom  he  knew  at  Birmingham,  and 
who  had  practised  his  own  precepts  of  economy 
for  several  years  in  the  British  capital.  He 
assured  Johnson— who,  I  suppose,  was  then 
meditating  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  but 
was  apprehensive  of  the  expense — '  that  thirty 
pounds  a  year  was  enough  to  enable  a  man  to 
live  there  without  being  contemptible.  He 
allowed  ten  pounds  for  clothes  and  linen.  He 
said  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at  eighteen- 
pence  a  week ;  few  people  would  inquire  whose 
he  lodged ;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say, 
"Sir,  I  am  to  be  found  at  sueh  a  place.'*  By 
spending  threepence  in  a  coffeehouse,  he  might 
be  for  some  hours  every  daiy  in  very  good 
company ;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  break- 
fast on  bread  and  milk  for  a  penny,  and  do 
without  supper.  On  clean-shirt-dap  he  went 
abroad,  and  paid  vi3its.'  I  have  heard  him 
more  than  once  talk  of  bis  frugal  friend,  whom 
he  recollected  with  esteem  and  kindness,  and 
did  not  like  to  have  one  smile  at  the  recital. 
'  This  man,'  said  he  gravely,  '  was  a  very  sen^ 
sible  man,  who  perfectly  undeistood  common 
affairs ;  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
the  world,  fresh  froxxrlife,  not  strained  through 
books.  He  borrowed  a  horse  and  ten  i>ound» 
at  Birmingham.  Finding  himself  master  of  so 
much  money,  he  set  off  for  West  Chester,  in 
order  to  get  to  Ireland.  He  returned  the  horsey 
and  probably  the  ten  pounds  too,  after  he  got 
home.' 

Considering  Johnson's  narrow  circumstances 

sttentlvely,  and  with  a  significant  look,  said,  'Tou 
bad  better  buy  a  porter's,  knot'  He  however  added, 
'  WQoox  was  one  of  my  best  ftiends.'— Boswkll. 

1  OftUtu  was  a  philosophic  countryman,  commemo- 
lated  by  Horace,  Bat  iL  lib.  2.— Boswell. 


in  the  eailj  part  of  his  life,  and  particularly  at 
the  interesting  sara  of  his  launching  into  the 
ocean  of  London,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  an  actual  instance,  proved  by  experience, 
of  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  intellectual 
luxury  of  social  life  upon  a  very  small  income 
should  deeply  engage  his  attention,  and  be  ever 
recollected  by  him  as  a  circumstance  of  much 
importanoe.  He  amused  himself,  I  remember, 
by  computmg  how  much  more  expense  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  live  upon  the  same  scale 
with  that  which  his  friend  described,  when  the 
value  of  money  was  diminished  by  the  progress 
of  commerce.  It  may  be  estimated  that  double 
the  money  might  now  with  difficulty  be  suffi- 
cient. 

*  Amidst  this  cold  obscurityf  there  was  one 
brilliant  circumstance  to  cheer  him ;  he  was 
well  acqiuainted  with  Mr.  Henry  Hervey,^  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  noble  family  of  that 
nanra,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Lichfield  as 
an  officer  of  the  army,  and  .had  at  this  time  a 
house  in  London,  where  Johnson  was  frequently 
entertained,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
genteel  company.  Not  very  long  before  his 
death,  he  mentioned  this,  among  other  particu- 
lars of  his  life  which  he  was  kindly  communi- 
cating to  me ;  and  he  described  this  early 
friend,  'Harry  Hervey,'  thus:  'He  was  a 
vieious  man,  but  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call 
a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love  him.' 

He  told  me  he  had  now  only  written  three 
acts  of  his  Irene,  and  that  he  retired  for 
some  time  to  lodgings  at  Greenwich,  where 
he  proceeded  in  it  somewhat  further,  and 
used  to  compose  walking  in  the  park,  but 
did  net  stay  long  enough  at  that  place  to 
finish  it. 

At  this-  period  we  find  the  following  letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  which,  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  his  literary  history,  it  is  proper 
t<^  insert : — 

*  TO  MB.  CAVB. 

*  €rBBENWicH,  next  door  to  the  Oolden  Heart, 

Churoh  St&sbt,  JvXy  12, 1737. 

*  SiB, — ^HAving  observed  in  your  papers  very 

uncommon  offers  of  encouragement  to  men  of 

letters,  I  have  chosen,  being  a  stranger  in  Lon- 

>'The  Honourable  Henry  Hervey,  third  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bristol,  quitted  the  army  and  took  orders. 
He  married  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Ayston,  by  whom 
he  got  the  Aston  estate,  and  assumed  the  name  and 
anas  ef  that  family. — Boswell. 

9he  Honourable  Henry  Hervey  was  nearly  of  the 
same  sge  with  Johnson,  having  been  bom  about 
nine  months  before  him,  in  the  year  1709.  He  married 
Catherine,  the  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  in  17S9 ; 
and  as  that  lady  had  seven  sisters,  she  probably  snc» 
ceeded  to  the  Aston  estate  on  the  death  of  her  brother 
under  his  will.  Mr.  Hervey  took  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  at  Cambridge,  at  the  late  sge  of  thirty-five,  in 
1744 ;  about  which  time.  It  is  believed,  he  entered  into 
holy  orders. -^Malonx. 
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don,  to  oommunicate  to  you  the  following  de- 
sign, which,  I  hope,  if  yon  join  in  it,  will  be  of 
advantage  to  both  of  us. 

'The  History  of  the Ck>nncil  of  Trent  having 
been  lately  translated  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished with  large  notes  by  Dr.  Le  Courayer,  the 
reputation  of  that  book  is  so  much  revived  in 
England,  that  it  is  presumed  a  new  translation 
of  it  from  the  Italian,  together  with  Le  Cou- 
rayer's  Notes  from  the  French,  could  not  fail 
of  a  favourable  reception. 

*  If  it  be  answered  that  the  history  is  already 
in  English,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
was  the  same  objection  against  Le  Courayer's 
imdertaking,  with  this  disadvantage,  that  the 
French  had  a  version  by  one  of  their  best  trans- 
lators, whereas  you  >cannet  read  three  pages  of 
the  English  history  without  discovering  that  the 
style  is  capable  of  great  improvements ;  but 
whether  those  improvements  are  to  be  expected 
from  this  attempt,  you  must  judge  from  the 
specimen,  which,  if  you  approve  the  proposal, 
I  shall  submit  to  your  examination. 

'  Suppose  the  merit  of  the  versions  equad,  wio 
may  hope  that  the  addition  of  the  notes  will 
turn  the  balance  in  our  favour,  considering  the 
reputation  of  the  annotator. 

'Be  pleased  to  favour  me  with  a  speedy 
answer,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  engage  in  this 
scheme ;  and  appoint  me  a  day  to  watt  upon 
you,  if  you  are. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'Sah.  Johnson.' 

It  should  seem  from  this  letter,  though  sub- 
scribed with  bis  own  name,  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  to  Mr.  Gave.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  what  was  done  in  consequence  of  the 
proposal  which  it  contains. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  he  returned  to 
Lichfield,  where  he  had  left  Mrs.  Johnson,  and 
there  he  at  last  finished  his  tragedy,  which  was 
not  executed  with  his  rapidity  of  composition 
upon  other  occasions,  but  was  slowly  and  pain- 
fully elaborated.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
while  burning  a  great  mass  of  papers,  he  picked 
out  from  among  them  the  original  unformed 
sketch  of  this  tragedy,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Langton,  bjr  whose  favour  a 
copy  of  it  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  contains 
fragments  of  the  intended  plot,  and  speeches 
for  the  different  persons  of  the  drama,  partly 
in  the  raw  materials  of  prose,  partly  worked  up 
into  verse ;  as  also  a  variety  of  hints  for  illus- 
tration, borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Roman,  and 
modem  writers.  The  handwriting  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  read,  even  by  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  Johnson's  mode  of  penman- 
ship, which  at  all  times  was  very  particular. 
The  Ejng  having  graciously  accepted  of  this 
manuscript  as  a  literary  curiosity,  Mr.  Langton 
made  a  fair  and  distinct  copy  of  it,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  bound  up  with  the  original  and 
the  printed  tragedy;  and  the  volume  is  de- 


I>osited  in  the  King's  library.*  His  Blajesty 
was  pleased  to  permit  Mr.  Langton  to  take  a 
copy  of  it  for  himself. 

The  whole  of  it  is  rich  in  thought  and  ima- 
gery, and  happy  expressions ;  and  of  the  di^'ecta 
membra  scattered  throughout,  and  as  yet  un- 
arranged,  a  good  dramatic  poet  might  avail 
himself  with  considerable  advantage.  I  shall 
give  my  readers  some  specimens  of  different 
kinds,  distinguishing  them  by  the  italic  cha- 
racter:— 

■*  Nor  thitik  to  $ajf9urtiBitt  I  ttop. 
Mere  foiU  I  fix  the  limiU  cj  trafuj^'eMiofs 
Nor  fitrther  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  keaverL 
When  guiU  like  thie  once  Tuirbourt  in  the  breast. 
Those  holy  beings,  v^hoee  unMcn  direction 
Guides  thnmgh  the  maze  (if  life  the  steps  qfman. 
Fly  the  detested  mansions  ^  impiety , 
And  quit  their  charge  to  horror  and  to  ruin.' 

A  small  partx>nly  of  this  interesting  admoni- 
tion is  preserved  in  the  play,*  and  is  varied,  I 
thin^  not  to  advantage  : — 

'  The  soul  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime. 
No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  hallow'd  srdour. 
Those  holy  beings  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  patiis  of  virtue 
Afflrighted  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  their  chsige  to  boseness  and  to  rain.* 

-*  I  fed  the  eofl  infection 
Flush  inm^  ^uek,  and  vxmder  in  my  ffeine. 
Teach  me  the  Grecian  arts  qfsqft  persuasion.* 
*^re  thie  is  love,  which  heretofore  J  ooneeivdL  UU 
dreasn  qfidie  moidf  and  wsntonpoete.' 

*  Though  no  eomtte  or  prodigiee  faretoUd  (he  ruin  qf 
Greece,  signs  u^ich  heaven  must  by  another  mirade  enable 
us  to  ueiderstand,  yei  it  might  bef&reshoum,  by  tokene  no 
less  oertoin,  by  the  vices  uikich  always  bring  it  on.' 

This  last  passage  is  worked  up  in  the  tragedy 
itself  as  follows : — 


LcoHnns. 
That  power  that  kindly  spreads 


The  douds,  a  signal  of  Impending  showers, 
To  warn  the  wand'ring  linnet  to  the  shade. 
Beheld,  without  concern,  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fote. 

Dekbtriiis. 

A. thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it; 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  oi  sinking  States. 
When  public  villany,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  LeonUus  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  f 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fUl  7 ' 


>  The  '  King's  library '  (that  of  George  ni.)  was  given 
by  his  son  and  successor,  Qmrge  iv.,  to  the  British 
Museum.— Malokb. 
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Hahomkt  (to  iRsnX  '  Jkow  <r<cd fJkee,  and ^oy  to 
/nd  (ikot  <A<n»  deaerviMt  to  be  totwd  by  UahatMii—vAtX 
a  mind  in^ecU  a«  "hiM  oimk  jSimv,  (Aom  art  an  error  q^ 
noturt,  and  an  exception  to  iho  rett  </  thy  eex,  and  art 
imvunial;  far  eentiments  like  thine  were  never  to  sink 
into  nothing,  I  thought  oU  the  thoughts  of  the  fair  had 
heen  to  sdect  (he  graces  of  ihe  daiyt  dispose  the  colours  of 
iht  Jlauniing  (fUwing)  rc^,  tune  the  voice  and  roU  the 
eye,  jAnoe  the  gen,  choose  the  dress,  and  add  new  roses  to 
the  fading  eheek,  but^sparlUing.* 

Thus  in  the  tragedy  :~- 

'  nitutrions  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thine ; 
Thy  8oqI  completes  the  triomphe  of  thy  face : 
I  though^  foxgive  my  fiiir,  the  nohlest  aim. 
The  strongest  effort  of  a  flsmale  soul 
Was  bat  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tone  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll. 
Dispose  the  colours  of  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  foded  oheek.' 

I  slubll  select  one  other  passage,  on  aocount 
of  the  doctrine  which  it  illustrates.  Ibeme  ob- 
Benres: 

*  That  th0  Suprtme  Being  v;lU  accept  cf  xirtvie,  w]ka^ 
ewr  outioard  drcumctaneei  it  may  "be  accompanied  ysiXh, 
qmA  may  bs  d^tghijid  witik  varieties  qf  loorsAip  ;' 

But  is  answered : 

'  7%at  varidy  cannot  affect  that  Being  who,  infinitely 
happy  in  his  own  perfections,  wants  no  external  gratifi- 
cations :  nor  can  infinite  truth  he  delighted  with  false- 
hood ;  that  though  he  may  guide  or  pity  those  he  leaves 
indarkness,  he  c^bandons  those  who tiwt  their  eyes  against 
the  beams  cfday* 

Johnson's  residence  at  Lichfield,  on  his  rettini 
to  it  at  this  time,  was  only  for  three  months ; 
and  as  he  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  small  part  of 
the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  he  had  little  to 
tell  his  townsmen.  He  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing minute  anecdote  of  this  period: — *In 
the  last  age,  when  my  mother  lived  in  London, 
there  were  two  sets  of  people — ^thoee  who  gave 
the  wall,  and  those  who  took  it  ^  the  peaceable 
and  the  quarrelsome.  When  I  returned  to 
Lichfield,  after  hairing  heen  in  London,  my 
mother  asked  me  whether  I  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  the  wall  or  those  who  took  it.  N(ad 
it  is  fixed  that  every  man  keeps  to  the  right ;  or 
if  one  is  taking  the  waQ,  another  yields  it ;  and 
it  is  never  a  dispute. ' 

He  now  removed  to  London  with  Mrs.  John- 
son ;  but  her  daughter,  who  had  lived  with  them 
at  Edial,  was  left  with  her  relations  in  the 
country.  His  lodgings  were  for  some  time  in 
Woodstock  Street,  near  Hanover  Square,  and 
afterwards  in  Castle  Street,  near  Cavendish 
Square.  As  something  pleasingly  interesting 
to  many,  in  tracing  so  great  a  ma^  through  all 
his  different  habitaftions,  I  shall,  hefore  this 
work  is  concluded,  present  my  readers  with  an 
exact  list  of  his  lodgings  and  houses,  in  order 
of  time,  which,  in  placid  condescension  to  my 
respectful  curiosity,  he  one  evening  dictated  to 
mei  bat  without  specifying  how  long  he  lived 


at  each.  In  the  progress  of  his  Uf  e  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  some  of  them  as  connected 
with  particular  incidents,  or  with  the  writing 
of  particular  parts  of  his  works.  To  some,  this 
'minute  attention  may  appear  trifling ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  pimctilious  exactness  with 
which  the  different  houses  in  which  Milton  re- 
sided have  heen  traced  by  the  writers  of  his  life, 
a  similar  enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned  in  the 
biographer  of  Johnson. 

His  tragedy  being  by  this  time,  as  he  thought; 
completely  finished  and  fit  for  the  stage,  he  was 
very  desirous  that  it  should  be  brought  forward. 
Iklr.  Peter  Gkurrick  told  me,  that  Johnson  and 
he  went  together  to  the  Fountain  Tbvem,  and 
read  it  over,  and  that  he  afterwards  solicited 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  to  have  it  acted  at  his  house ;  but  Mr. 
Fleetwood  would  not  accept  it,  probably  because 
it  was  not  patronized  by  some  man  of  high 
rank ;  and  it  was  not  acted  till  1749,  when  his 
friend  David  Garriok  was  manager  of  that 
theatre. 

The  OtnUemar^t  Moffatine,  begun  and  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  under  the  name 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,  had  attracted  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  Johnson,  in  an  eminent  degree,  before 
he  came  to  London  as  an  adventurer  in  litera- 
ture. He  told  me  that  when  he  first  saw  St. 
John's  Gate,  the  place  srhera  that  deservedly 
popular  miscellany  was  originally  printed,  he 
'beheld  it  with  reverence.'  I  suppose,  indeed, 
that  every  young  author  has  had  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  for  the  magazine  er  periodical  publi- 
cation which  has  first  entertained  him,  and  in 
whidi  he  has  first  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
himself  in  print,  without  the  risk  of  exposing 
his  name.  I  myself  recollect  such  impressions 
from  the  Scots  Magazine^  which  was  begun 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1739,  and  has  been 
ever  conducted  with  judgment,  accuracy,  and 
propriety.  I  yet  cannot  help  thinking  of  it 
with  an  affectionate  regard.  Johnson  has  dig- 
nified the  OenUemtun's  Magazine  by  the  im- 
portance with  which  he  invests  the  life  of  Cave ; 
but  he  has  given  it  still  greater  lustre  by  the 
various  admirable  Essays  which  he  wrote  for 
it. 

Though  Johnson  was  often  solicited  by  his 
friends  to  make  a  complete  list  of  his  writings, 
and  talked  of  doing  it,  I  believe  with  a  serious 
intention  that  they  should  all  be  collected  on 
his  own  account,  he  put  it  off  from  year  to  year, 
and  at  last  died  without  having  done  it  perfectly. 
I  have  one  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number.  I,  indeed,  doubt  if  he 
could  have  remembered  every  one  of  them,  as 
they  were  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  scat- 
tered in  such  a  multiplicity  of  unconnected 
publications;  nay,  several  of  them  published 
under  the  names  of  other  persons,  to  whom  he 
liberally  contributed  from  the  abundance  of 
his  mind.    We  must  therefore  be  content  to 
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ditooYer  them,  partly  from  occarional  informa- 
tion given  by  him  to  hiB  friends,  and  partly 
from  internal  evidenceu* 

His  first  performance  in  the  OentlemarCB 
Magazinef  which  for  many  years  was  his  prin- 
cipal source  for  employment  and  support,  was  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  March  1738,  addressed 
to  the  editor  in  so  happy  a  style  of  compliment, 
that  Gave  must  have  been  destitute  both  of  taste 
and  sensibility,  had  he  not  felt  himself  highly 
gratified. 

Ml  VvBjanm.  [*] 

Urbajte,  nnllis  fesse  laboribusr 
Ubbaks,  nullis  victo  calumniis,     • 
Cui  ftonte  sertnm  in  eniditft 
Feipetu6  vixet  et  virebit ; 

Quid  moliatar  gens  imitantlum, 
Quid  et  mlnetur,  solicltos  pai^illm,^ 
Vacare  soUs  peige  Musis, 
Juxta  animo  stadlisque  felbc. 

Lingun  procasis  plamliea  splcula^ 
Fldens,  superbo  firange  silcntio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animosa  teudet 

Intende  nerves,  fortis,  inanibus 
Rlsurus  olim  nisibus  Amuli ; 
Intende  Jam  nenros,  habebis 
Participes  oporaa  Camcenaa. 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagina  gratlor. 
Quasi  qUK  aeveris  ludicra  Jungeie- 
Novlt,  fatlgatamque  nugls 
Utilibus  reoreaie  meuteoa 

Texente  Nympbis  serteLycorlde, 
Rosa  ruborum  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  rsftilget 
JEtheieis  vasiata  fuels.*  &  J. 

It  appears  that  he  was  n^w  enlisted  by  Mr. 
Cave  as  a  regular  coadjutor  in  his  magazine,  by 

>  While  In  tiie  course  of  my  narrative  I  ennraerate 
his  writings,  I  shall  take  care  that  my  readers  shall 
not  be  left  to  waver  in  doubt  between  certainty  and 
conjecture  with  regard  to  their  authenticity ;  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  mark  with  an  atteritk  [*]  those 
which  he  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  and  with  a 
danger  [f  ]  those  which  are  ascertained  to  be  his  by  in- 
ternal evidence.  When  any  other  pieces  are  ascribed 
to  him,  I  shall  give  my  reasons.— Boswkll. 

*  A  translation  of  this  Ode,  by  an  unknown  corre- 
spondent, appeared  in  the  Magaxine  for  the  month  of 
May  following  :— 

'  Hail,  Urban  !  indefktigable  man. 
Unwearied  yet  by  all  thy  useful  toil  t 
Whom  num'rous  slanderers  assault  in  vain  ^ 

Whom  no  base  calumny  can  put  to  foil. 
But  still  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  brow 
Flourishes  fair,  and  ahall  for  ever  gtaw, 

'  What  mean  the  servile,  imitating  crew^ 

What  their  vain  blusVring,  and  their  empty  noise? 

Ne'er  seek  ;  but  still  thy  noble  ends  pursue, 
Unconquer'd  by  the  rabble's  venal  voice. 

Still  to  the  Muse  thy  studious  mind  apply, 

Happy  in  temper  as  in  industry. 


which  he  probably  obtained  a  tolerable  Hveli> 
hood.  At  iKhat  time  or  by  what  means  he  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  both  of  French 
and  Italian,  I  do  not  know;  but  he  was  so  well 
skilled  in  them  as  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  for 
a  translator.  That  part  of  his  labour  which 
consisted  in  emendation  and  improvement  of 
the  productions  of  other  contributors,  like  that 
employed  in  levelling  ground,  can  be  perceived 
only  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  original  with  the  altered  copy.  What 
we  certainly  know  to  have  been  done  by  him  in 
this  way,  was  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, under  the  name  of  'The  Senate  of 
Lilliput,'  sometimes  with  feigned  denominations 
of  the  several  speakers,  sometimes  with  denomi- 
nations formed  of  the  letters  of  their  real  names, 
in  the  manner  of  what  is  called  anagram,  so  that 
they  might  easily  be  deciphered.  Parliament 
then  kept  the  press  in  a  kind  of  mysterious  awe, 
which  made  it  necessary  toliave  recourse  to  such 
devices.  In  our  time  it  has  acquired  an  unre- 
strained freedom,  so  that  the  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  have  a  fair,  open,  and  exact 
report  of  the  actual  proceedings  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  legislators,  which  in  our  constitu- 
tion is  highly  to  be  valued ;  though,  unquestion- 
ably, there  has  of  late  been  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  the  petulance  with  "n^ch  obscure 
scribblers  have  presumed  to  treat  men  of  the  * 
most  respectable  character  and  situation. 

This  important  article  of  the  GentlemaiCt 
Magazin$  was  for  several  yean  executed  by 
Mr.  WUliam  Guthrie,  a  man  who  deserves  to  be 
respectably  recorded  in  the  literary  annals  of 
this  eoun^.  He  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Scotland;  but  having  a  small  patri- 
mony, and  being  an  adherent  of  the  unfortunate 
house  of  Stuart,  he  could  not  accept  of  any 

••  -  -    g    ■ _  _M 

'  The  senseless  sneeringa  of  an  haughty  tongue, 

Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage, 
Unheeded  pass  ;  and  tho'  they  meui  thee  wrong. 

By  manly  silence  disappoint  their  rage. 
JLssiduotts  diligence  confounds  its  foes. 
Resistless,  tho'  malicious  crowds  oppose. 
'  Exert  thy  powen,  nor  slacken  in  the  course. 

Thy  spotless  fame  shall  quash  all  false  reports ; 
Exert  thy  powen,  nor  fear  a  rival's  force. 

But  thou  Shalt  smile  at  all  his  main  efforts. 
Thy  labours  shall  be  crown'd  with  large  success : 
The  Muse's  aid  thy  Magasine  shall  bless. 

'  No  page  more  gmtef\il  to  tii*  harmonious  nine 
Than  that  wherein  thy  labours  we  survey ; 

Where  solemn  themes  in  fUler  splendour  shine, 
(Delightftil  mixtupe)  blended  with  the  gay; 

Where  in  improving,  various  Joys  we  find, 

A  welcome  respite  to  tho  weaned  mind. 

'  lOtus,  when  the  nymphs  ia  some  flair  verdant  mead 
Of  various  flow'rs  a  beauteous  wreath  compose. 
The  lovely  violet's  azure-painted  head 

Adds  lustre  to  the  crimson-blushing  rose ; 
Thus  splendid  Iris,  with  her  varied  dye. 
Shines  in  the  ether,  and  adorns  the  sky.'~ 

'  Briton.* 
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office  in  the  State.  ISe  therefore  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  employed  his  talents  and  learning  as 
an  '  author  by  profession.'  His  writings  in  his- 
tory, criticism,  and  politics  had  considerable 
merit.*  He  was  the  first  iSiglish  historian  who 
had  recourse  to  that  authentic  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  Parliamentary  Journals ;  and  such 
was  the  power  of  his  political  pen,  that,  at  an 
early  period.  Government  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  keep  it  quiet  by  a  pension,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death.  Johnson  esteemed  him 
enough  to  wish  that  his  life  should  be  written. 
The  debates  in  Parliament,  which  were  brought 
homo  and  digested  by  Quthrie,  whose  memory, 
though  surpassed  by  others  who  have  since  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  same  department,  was  yet 
very  quick  and  tenacious,  were  sent  by  Cave  to 
Johnson  for  his  revision ;  and  after  some  time, 
when  Quthrie  had  attained  to  greater  variety  of 
employment,  and  the  speeches  were  more  and 
more  enriched  by  the  accession  of  Johnson's 
genius,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  do  the 
whole  himself,  from  the  scantj  notes  furnished 
by  persons  employed  to  attend  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Sometimes,  however,  as  he 
himself  told  me,  he  had  nothing  more  com- 
municated to  him  than  the  names  of  the  seve- 
ral speakers,  and  the  part  which  they  had  taken 
in  the  ctebate. 

Thus  was  Johnson  employed  during  some  of 
the  best  years  of  his  life,  as  a  mere  literary 
labourer,  '  for  gain,  not  glory,'  solely  to  obtain 
an  honest  support.  He,  however,  indulged  him- 
self in  occasional  little  sallies,  which  the  French 
so  happily  express  l)y  the  i&cmjeux  dTespritt  And 
which  will  be  noticed  in  their  order,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work. 

But  what  ^rst  displayed  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  *  gave  the  world  assurance  of  the 
man,'  was  his  London,  a  Pocmy  in  Imitation  of 
the  third  ^Satire  of  Juvenaf-,  which  came  out 
in  May  this  year,  and  burst  forth  with  a  splen- 
dour, the  rays  of  which  will  for  ever  encircle 
his  name.  Boileau  had  imitated  the  same  satire 
with  great  success,  applying  it  to  Paris ;  but 
an  attentive  comparison  will  satisfy  every 
reader  that  he  ts  much  excelled  by  the  English 
JuvenaL  .Oldham '  had  also  imitated  it,  and 
applied  it  to  London  ;  all  which  performances 
concur  to  prove  that  great  cities,  in  every  age 
and  in  every  country,  will  furnish  similar  topics 
of  satire.  Whether  Johnson  had  previously 
read  Oldham's  imitation,  I  do  not  know-;  but  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  there  is  scarcely 


1  How  imu(!h  poetry  he  wrote,  I  know  not ;  but  he 
infonned  me  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  beaatiftd 
little  piece,  Tlu  Eagle  ajid  Bobin  lUdtfncut,  in  the 
oollecUon  .of  poems  entitled  the  Union,  though  it  is 
there  said  to  1)e  written  by  Archibald  Scott,  before  the 
year  1600.— Bobwill. 

s Called  the  English  Juvenal:  bora  1658,  died 
1683. 


any^  oonicidence  found  .between  the  two  per- 
formance's, though  upon  the  very  same  subject. 
The  only  instances  are,  in  describing  London 
as  the  sink  of  foreign  worthlessness  : 


the  common  shore. 


Whei-e  France  does  all  her  filth  and  ordure  pour.' 

Oldham. 
'  The  common  shore  of  Paris  and  of  Borne.' 

JOHKSON. 

Andy 

'  No  calling -or  profession  comes  amiss, 
A  needy  monsieur  can  he  what  he  please.' 

Oldham. 

'  All  sciences  .ajtuting  monsteur  knows. ' 

JOHKSON. 

The  paii^oulaTs  which  Oldham  has  collected, 
both  as  exhibiting  the  horrors  of  London  and 
of  the  times,  contrasted  with  better  days,  are 
different  from  those  of  Johnson,  .and  in  general 
well  chosen  and  well  expressed.' 

There  are,  in  Oldham's  imitation,  mi^y  pro- 
saic verses  and  bad  rhymes,  and  his  poem  sets 
out  with  a  strange  inadvertent  blunder : 

'  Tho'  much  concem'd  to  leave  my  dear^ld  fidend, 
I  must,  however,  his  design  commend 
Of  fixing  in  the  country. '       i 

It  is  plain  he  was  not  going  to  learve  "ida  friend  ; 
his  friend  was  going  to  leave  hint.  A  young 
lady  at  vonce  corrected  this  with  good  critical 
sagacity,  to 

■*  Tho'  much  concem'd  to  lost  my  dear  old  friend.' 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  original,  better 
transfused  by  Oldham  than  by  Johnson  : 

^  Nil  luSbet  Infelix  paupertas  dwrius  in  m, 
<Qudm  gaod  rUUeiilos  homines  facit — * 

■which  is  an  exquisite  remark  on  the  galling 
meanness  and  contempt  annexed  to  poverty. 
Johnson's  imitation  is, — 

'  Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distrest. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scomfUl  jest' 

Oldham's,  though  less  elegant,  is  more  just : 

'  Nothing  in  poverty  so  HI  Is  borne. 
As  its  exposing  men  to  grinning  scorn.* 

Where  or  in  what  manner  this  poem  was 
•composed,  I  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  from  Johnson's  own  autho- 


>  I  own  it  pleased  me  io  find  amongst  them  one  trait 
of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  London,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, to  shield  from  the  sneer  of  English  ridicule  what 
was  some  time  ago  too  common  a  practice  in  my  native 
city  of  Edinburgh  1 

'  If  what  I  have  said  can't  from  the  town  afl^igbt. 

Consider  other  dangers  of  the  night ; 

When  brickbats  are  from  upper  stories  thrown. 

And  emptied  ehaviber-jnts  corns  pouring  down 

From  garret  irindows.'— Boswell. 
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ritj.  He  has  marked  upon  his  corrected  copy 
of  the  flnt  edition  of  it, '  Written  in  1738 ;' 
and  as  it  was  published  in  the  month  of  May 
in  that  year,  it  u  evident  that  muf h  time  was 
not  employed  in  preparing  it  for  the  press. 
The  history  of  its  publication  I  am  enabled  to 
give  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and  judging 
from  myself,  and  many  of  my  friends;  I  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers. 
We  may  be  certain,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
named  in  the  following  letters  to  Mr.  Cave  in 
1738,  that  they  all  relate  to  it  :— 

'  TO  MB.  CATS. 

'Oastlb  Stbeet,  Wtdntiday  Morning, 
[March  1738.] 

'  Sib, — When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  a  few  days  ago,  I  did  not  expect  a  repetition 
of  the  same  pleasure  so  soon  ;  for  a  pleasure  I 
shall  always  think  it,  to  converse  in  any  man- 
ner  with  an  ingenious  and  candid  man ;  but 
having  the  enclosed  poem  in  my  hands  to  dis- 
pose of  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  (of  whose 
abilities  I  shall  say  nothing,  since  I  send  you 
his  performance),  I  believe  I  could  not  procure 
more  advantageous  terms  from  any  person  than 
from  you,  who  have  so  much  distinguished  youx^ 
self  by  your  generous  encouragement  of  poetry, 
and  whose  judgment  of  that  art  nothing  but 
your  conmiendation  of  my  trifle  ^  can  give  me 
any  occasion  to  call  in  question.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  you  will  look  over  this  poem  with  another 
eye,  and  reward  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
a  mercenary  bookseller,  who  counts  the  lines  he 
is  to  purchase,  and  considers  nothing  but  the 
bulk.  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  that,  besides 
what  the  author  may  hope  for  on  account  of  his 
abilities,  he  likewise  has  ano^er  claim  to  your 
regard,  as  he  lies  at  present  imder  very  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  of  fortune.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  favour  me  with  a  letter 
'to-morrow,  that  I  may  know  what  you  can 
afford  to  allow  him,  that  he  may  either  part 
with  it  to  you,  or  find  out  (which  I  do  not  ex- 
pect) some  other  way  more  to  his  satisfaction. 

'  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  I  am  sensible  I 
have  transcribed  it  very  coarsely,  which,  after 
having  altered  it,  I  was  obliged  to  do,  I  will, 
if  you  please  to  transmit  the  sheets  from  the 
press,  correct  it  for  you,  and  take  the  trouble 
of  altering  any  stroke  of  satire  which  you  may 
dislike. 

'By  exerting  on  this  occasion  your  usual 
generosity,  you  will  not  only  encourage  learning 
and  relieve  distress,  but  (though  it  be,  in  com- 
parison of  the  other  motives,  of  very  small 
account)  oblige  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  sir, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 


>  His  Ode  Ad  UHfanvm,  probably.— Nichols. 


'  TO  MB.  OAYB. 

'  Monday  t  Ko.  6  Oastle  Stbkbt.  ~ 
'Sib, — I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for  the 
present  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  by  me,  and 
to  entreat  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me 
by  the  penny-post  whether  you  resolve  to  print 
the  poem.  If  you  please  to  send  it  me  by  the 
post,  with  a  note  to  Dodsley,  I  will  go  and  read 
the  lines  to  him,  that  we  may  have  his  consent 
to  put  his  name  in  the  title-page.  As  to  the 
printing,  if  it  can  be  set  immediately  about,  I 
will  be  so  much  the  author*s  friend,  as  not  to 
content  myself  with  mere  solicitations  in  his 
favour.  I  propose,  if  my  calculation  be  near 
the  truth,  to  engage  for  the  reimbursement  of 
all  that  you  shall  lose  by  an  impression  of  600 ; 
provided,  as  you  very  generously  propose,  that 
the  profit,  if  any,  be  set  aside  for  the  author's 
use,  excepting  the  present  you  made,  which,  if 
he  be  a  gainer,  it  is  fit  he  should  repay.  I  beg 
that  you  will  let  one  of  your  servants  ¥rrito  an 
exact  account  of  the  expense  of  such  an  im- 
pression, and  send  it  with  the  poem,  that  I  may 
know  what  I  engsge  for.  I  am  very  sensible, 
from  your  generosity  on  this  occasion,  of  your 
regard  to  learning,  even  in  its  unhappiest  state  ; 
and  cannot  but  think  such  a  temper  deserving 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  suffer  so  often  from 
a  contrary  disposition. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  MB  CAVE. 

[No  date.] 
'Sib, — I  waited  on  you  to  take  the  copy  to 
Dodsley*s ;  as  I  remember  the  number  of  lines 
which  it  contains,  it  will  be  no  longer  than 
JBttgeniOf^  with  the  quotations,  which  must  be 
subjoined  at- the  bottom  of  the  psge ;  part  of  the 
beauty  of  the  performance  (if  any  beauty  be 
allowed  it)  consisting  in  adapting  Juvenal's 
sentiments  to  modem  facts  and  persons.  It 
will,  with  those  additions,  very  conveniently 
make  five  sheets.  And  since  the  expense  will 
be  no  rnore^  I  shall  contentedly  insure  it,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  last.  If  it  be  not,  therefore, 
gone  to  Dodsley's,  I  beg  it  may  be  sent  me  by 
the  penny-post,  that  I  may  have  it  in  the  even- 
ing. I  have  composed  a  Greek  Epigram  to 
Eliza,*^  and  think  she  ought  to  be  celebrated  in 
as  many  different  languages  as  Lewis  Le  Grand. 
Pray  send  me  word  when  you  will  begin  upon 
the  poem,  for  it  is  a  long  way  to  walk.  I  will 
leave  my  Epigram,  but  have  not  daylight  to 
transcribe  it. — ^I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc.' 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 


1  A  poem  published  in  1787,  of  which  see  an  account 
under  April  80, 1778. 

*  The  learned  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Csrter.  This  Udj,  of 
whom  frequent  mention  will  be  found  in  these  me- 
moirs, wss  daughter  of  Nicholas  Carter,  D.D.  She 
died  in  Claiges  Street,  Feb.  19,  1806,  in  her  eighty- 
ninth  year.— MALora. 
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*  TO  MB.  OAVS. 

[No  <2a<e.] 
'  Sib, — ^I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  kind 
letter,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  you  to-morrow 
with  '*  Irene,"  who  looks  upon  you  as  one  of 
her  best  friends. 

'  I  was  to-day  with  Mr.  Dodsley,  who  declares 
▼ery  warmly  in  favour  of  the  paper  you  sent 
him,  which  he  desires  to  have  a  share  in,  i^ 
being,  as  he  says-,  a  ereditahU  thing  to  he  con- 
cerned in,  I  knew  not  what  answer  to  make 
till  I  had  consulted  you,  nor  what  to  demand  on 
the  author's  part,  but  am  very  willing  that,  if 
you  please,  he  should  have  a  part  in  it,  as  he 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  diligent  to  disperse 
and  promote  it.  If  you  can  send  me  word 
to-morrow  what  I  shall  say  to  him,  I  will  settle 
matters,  and  bring  the  poem  with  me  for  the 
press,  which,  as  the  tewn  empties,  we  cannot 
be  too  quick  with. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  eta, 

'  SAif.  Johnson.' 

To  us  who  have  long  knownr  the  manly  force, 
bold  spirit,  and  masterly  versification  of  this 
poem,  it  is-  a  matter  of  curiosity  te  observe  the 
diffidence  with  which  its  aathor  brought  it 
forward  into-  public  notice,  while  he  is  so 
cautious  a»  not  te  avow  it  to-  be  his  own  pro^ 
duction ;  and  with  what  humility  he  offers  to 
allow  the  printer  to  '  alter  any  stroke  of  satire 
which  he  might  disUke.*  Tha^  any  such  altera- 
tion was  made,  we  do  not  know.  If  we  did,  we 
could  not  but  feel  an  indignant  regret ;  but 
how  painful  is  it  ta  see  that  a  writer  of  such 
vigorous  powers  of  mind  was  actually  in  such 
distress,  that  the  small  profit  which  so  short 
a  poem>  however  exceUent,  could  yield,  was 
courted  as  a  'relief ! ' 

It  has  been  generally  said,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  Johnson  offered  his  London 
to  several  books^ers,  none  of  whom  would 
purchase  it.  To  this  circumstance  Mr.  Derrick 
alludes  in»ihe  folkwing  lines- of  his  Fortune,  a 
Bhapaodp: 

'  WiU  no  kind  patron  Jdmson  own? 
Shall  Johnson  ftiendless  range  the  townf 
And  evexy  publisher  reftise 
The  ofbpiing  of  his- happy  Muse?' 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  worthy,  modest, 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Bobert  Dodsley,  had  taste 
enough  to  peiceive  ite  uncommon  merit,  and 
thought  it  creditable  te>have  a  share  in  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  at  a  future  conference  he  bar- 
gained for  the  whole  property  of  it,  for  which  he 
gave  Johnson  ten  guineas ;  who  told  me,  *  i 
might  perhaps  have  accepted  of  less,  but  that 
Paul  Whitehead  had  a  little  before  got  ten 
guineas  for  a  poem,  and  I  would  not  take  less 
than  Paul  Whitehead.' 

I  may  here  observe,  that  Johnson  appeared 
to  me  to  undervalue  Paul  Whitehead  upon 
every  occasion  when  he  was  mentioned,  and  in 
my  opinion  did  not  do  him  justice ;  but  when 


it  is  considered  that  Paul.Whitehead  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  riotous  and  profane  club,^  we  may  ac- 
count for  Johnson  having  a  prejudice  against 
him.  Paul  Whitehead  was,  indeed,  unfortu- 
nate in  being  not  only  slighted  by  Johnson,  but 
violently  attacked  by  Churchill,  who  utters  the 
following  imprecation : 

'  May  I  (can  worse  disgrace  on  manhood  fkll  ?) 
Be  bora  a  Whitehead,  and  baptized  a  Paul  1 ' 

yet  I  shall  never  be  i>ersuaded  to  think  meanly 
of  the  author  of  so  brilliant  and  pointed  a  satize 
88-  Mannexe, 

Johnson's  Xondbn  was  published  in  May 
1738 ;'  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  came  out  on 
the  some  morning  with  Pope's  satire,  entitled 
'  1738; '  so  that  England  had  at  once  its  Juvenal 
and  Horace  as  poetical  monitors.  The  Beve- 
rend  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  obliging  com- 
munications, was  then  a  student  at  Oxford, 
and  remembers  well  the  effect  which  London 
produced.  Everybody  was  delighted  with  it ; 
and  there  being  no  name  to  it,  the  first  buzz  of 
the  literary  circles  was,  '  Here  is  an  unknown 
poet,  greater  even  than  Pope.'  And  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  CfenUemaaCe  Magazine  of  that 
year,  that  it  *  got  to  the  sejsond  edition  in  the 
course  of  a  week.' 

One  of  the  warmest  patrons  of  this  poem  on 
its  first  appearance  was  General  Oglethorpe, 
whose  strong  'benevolence  of  soul'  was  un- 
abated during  the  course  of  a  very  long  life; 
though  it  is  painful  to  think  that  he  had  but 
too  much  reason  to  become  cold  and  callous, 
and  discontented  with  the  world,  from  the  ne- 
glect which  he  experienced  of  his  public  and 
private  worth  by  those  in  whose  power  it  was 
to  gratify  so  gallant  a  veteran  with  marks  of 
distinction.  This  extraordinary  person  was  as 
remarkable  for  his  learning  and  taste  as  for 
\  hi»  other  eminent  qualities ;  and  no  man  was 


>  The  Beef-Steak  Club,,  which  met  in  Covent  Garden. 

''Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  86,  tells  us,  'The  event  is 
ante-doted  in  the  poem  of  Lomdon;  bat  in  every  par- 
ticular, except  tiie  difference  of  a  year,  what  is  there 
said  of  the  departure  of  Thalea  must  be  understood  of 
Savage,  and  looked  upon  as  (rue  history.*  This  con- 
jectnre  is,  I  believe,  entirely  groundless.  I  have  been 
assured  that  Johnson  said  he  was  not  so  much  as  ac- 
quainted witii  Savage  when  he  wrote  his  London.  If 
the  departure  mentioned  in  It  was  the  departure  of 
Savage,  the  event  was  not  anttdcUtdy  but/oreseeu;  for 
London  was  published  in  May  17S8,  and  Savage  did  not 
set  out  for  Wales  till  July  17S9.  However  well  John- 
son could  defend  the  credibility  of  aecond  sigU,  he  did 
not  pretend-  that  he  himself  was  possessed  of  that 
faculty.  — BoswsLL. 

The  assertion  that  Johnson  was  not  even  acquainted 
with  Savage  when  he  published  his  London,  may  be 
doubtftiL  Johnson  took  leave  of  Savage  when  he 
went  to  Wales  in  1739,  and  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  him  before  that  period.  See  his  Lift  qf  Savage.-' 
A.  Chalmsbs. 
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more  prompti  actite,  and  gexveroixs  in  encourag- 
ing merit.  I  have  heard  Johnson  gratefully 
acknowledge,  in  his  presence,  the  kind  and 
effectual  support  which  he  gave  to  his  London^ 
though  unacquainted  with  its  author. 

Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical  throne 
without  a  rival,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed, 
must  have  been  particularly  struck  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  «ach  a  i)oet ;  and  to  his 
credit  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  feelings 
and  conduct  on  the  occasion  were  candid  and 
liberal.  He  requested  Mr.  Richardson,  son  of 
the  painter,  to  endeavour  to  find  out  who  this 
new  author  was.  I^Ir.  Bichardson,  after  some 
inquiry,  having  informed  him  that  he  had  dis- 
covered only  that  his  name  was  Johnson,  and 
that  he  war  some  obscure  man,  Pope  said,  '  He 
will  soon  be  cUterre,'^  We  shall  presently  see, 
from  a  note  written  by  Pope,  that  he  was  him- 
self afterwards  more  successful  in  his  inquiries 
than  his  friend. 

That  in  this  justly  celebrated  poem  may  bp 
found  a  few  rhymes  wliich  the  critical  position 
of  English  prosody  at  this  day  would  disallow, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  with  this  small  imper- 
fection, which  in  the  general  blaze  of  its  excel- 
lence is  not  perceived  till  the  mind  has  sub- 
sided into  cool  attention,  it  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  in  our  language, 
both  for  sentiment  and  expression.  The  nation 
was  then  in  that  ferment  against  the  court  and 
the  ministry  which  some  years  after  ended  in 
the  downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  Tories  are  Whigs  wheh  out  of 
place,  and  Whigs  Tories  when  in  place  :  so,  as 
a  Whig  Administration  ruled  with  what  force 
it  could,  a  Tory  Opposition  had  all  the  ani- 
mation and  all  the  eloquence  of  resistance  to 
'  power,  aided  by  the  oommon  topics  of  patriotism, 
liberty,  and  independence.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  Johnson's  London  the  most  spirited  in- 
vectives against  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
warmest  predilection  for  his  own  country,  and 
the  purest  love  of  virtue  ;  interspersed  with 
traits  of  his  ow>n  particular  character  and 
situation,  not  omitting  his  prejudices  as  a 
'true -bom  Englishsnan,*'  not  only  against 
foreign  countries,  but  against  Ireland  and  Soot- 
land.  On  some  of  these  topics  X  sAall  quote  a 
few  passages  : — 

*  The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav'rites  see ; 

Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me.' 
'  Has  heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 

No  pathless  waste,  or  undiscorer'd  shore? 

>  Sir  Joshua  ReTnoIds,  firom  the  information  of  the 
younger  Richardson.— Boswell. 

'  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  he  uses  the  epithet 
which  undoubtedly,  since  the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  ought  to  denominate  the  natives  of  both 
parts  of  our  Island :. 

*  Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  rights  to  prise.' 

-^■iBoSWBLL. 


No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 
No  peaceflil  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more.' 

'  How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend. 
Can  surly  Virtue  hope  to  find  a  friend  7' 

'  This  mournful  tnitii  is  everywhere  confess'd, 
Slow  rises  worth,  bt  tovertt  depress'd  I ' 

We  may  easily  conceive  with  what  feeling  a 
great  mind  like  his,  cramped  and  galled  by 
narrow  circumstances,  uttered  this  last  line, 
whidh  he  marked  by  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  poem  is  eminently  excellent,  and  there  are 
in  it  such  proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  of  a  mature  acquaintance  with  life,  as  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  wonder,  when  we 
consider  that  he  was  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  and  had  yet  been  so  little  in  the 
'  busy  haunts  of  men.' 

Yet,  wliile  we  admire  the  poetical  excellence 
of  this  poem,  candour  obliges  us  to  allow  that 
the  flame  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  popular 
resistanoe  with  which  it  is  fraught  had  no  just 
cause.  There  was,  in  truth,  no  *  oppression  ; ' 
the  *  nation'  was  not  'cheated.'  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  a  wise  and  benevolent  minister, 
who  thought  that  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  oommercial  country  like  ours  would  be 
best  promoted  by  peace,  which  he  accordingly 
maintained  with  credit  during  a  very  long 
period.  Johnson  himself  afterwards  [October 
21,  1773]  honestly  acknowledged  the  merit 
of  Walpole,  whom  he  called  *a  fixed  star;' 
while  he  characterized  his  opponent,  Pitt,  as 
'a  meteor.'  But  Johnson's  juvenile  poem 
was  naturally  impregnated  with  the  fire  of 
opposition,  and  upon  every  account  waa  uni- 
versally admired. 

Thoi:^  thus  elevated  into  fame,  and  conscious 
of  uncommon  powers,  he  had  not  that  bustling 
confidence,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  that  animated 
ambition,  which  one  might  have  snpposed'would 
have  urged  him  to  endeavour  at  rising  in  life. 
But  such  was  his  inflexible  dignity  of  character, 
that  he  could  not  stoop  to  court  the  great ; 
without  which,  hardly  any  man  has  made  his 
way  to  a  high  station.  He  could  not  expect 
to  produce  many  «uch  works  as  his  London, 
and  he  felt  the  hardships  of  writing  for  bread ; 
he  was  therefone  willing  to  resume  the  office  of 
a  schoolmaster,  so  as  to  have  a  sure  though 
moderate  income  for  his  life  ;  and  an  offer 
being  made  to  him  of  the  mastership  of  a 
school,'  provided  he  oonld  obtain  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Dr.  Adams  was  applied  to, 
by  a  common  friend,  to  know  whether  that 
could  he  granted  him  as  a  favour  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  But  though  he  had 
made  such  a  figure  in  the  literary  world,  it 
was  then  thought  too  great  a  favour  to  be  asked. 

*  There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  school  of  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire. 
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Pope,  without  any  knowledge  of  him  bat 
from  his  London,  reoommended  him  to  SbtI 
Gower,  who  endeavoured  to  procure  for  him 
a  degree  from  Dublin,  by  the  following  letter 
to  a  friend  of  Dean  Swift : — 

'  Tbbvteaic,  Auguil  1, 1730. 

*  SlB,^-lCr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  Xon- 
douy  a  satire,  and  some  other  poetical  pieees)  is 
a  native  of  this  country,  and  much  respected  by 
some  worthy  gentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood, 
who  axe  trustees  of  a  ohaiifty  jchoel  now  vacant. 
The  certain  salary  ii  sixty  pounds  a  year,  of  which 
they  axe  desirous  to  make  him  master ;  but,  .un- 
fortunately, he  is  not  capable  of  receivii^  their 
bounty,  which  "i0ou&<  make  him  happy  for  Ufe" 
by  not  being  "  a  Matter  of  ArU,**  which  by  the 
statutes  of  this  school  the  master  of  it  must  be. 

'Now  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
think  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  jjom,  te 
prevail  upon  you  to  write  toDean  SwiCt,  to  per- 
suade the  University  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma 
to  me,  constituting  this  poor  man  ICaster  of 
Arts  in  their  University.  They  highly  extol  the 
man's  learning  and  probity,  and  will  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  University  will  make  any 
difficulty  of  conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a 
stranger,  if  he  is  reoommended  by  the  Dean. 
They  say  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  stxietest  exami- 
nation, though  he  is  of  so  long  a  journey,  and 
will  venture  it  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary ; 
ehoosing  rather  to  die  upon  the  road  **ihan  be 
etarved  to  death  in  irantiaUng  for  lookeeilen,** 
which  has  been  his  only  lubsistfince  for  some 
time  past. 

'I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  aifair 
than  those  good-natured  gentlemea  apprehend, 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  Uth  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  apjpears  to 
me,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me  for 
giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  imprae- 
ticaUe  thing ;  but  if  you  think  there  is  a  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  'am 
sure  your  humanity,  and  propensilj  to  relieve 
merit  in  distress,  will  indine  you  to  serve  the 
poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to 
the  trouble  I  have  already  given  you,  than 
assuring  yon  that  I  am,  with  great  truth,  sir, 
your  faithful  servant^  '0osnau' 

It  WIS,  perhaps,  no  amtH  disappointment  to 
Johnson  that  this  xeijpectable  application  had 
not  the  desired  eifect ;  yet  how  much  reason  has 
there  been,  both  for  himself  and  his  country,  to 
rejoice  that  it  did  not  succeed,  as  he  might  pro- 
bably have  wasted  in  obscurity  those  hours  m 
which  he  afterwards  produced  his  incomparable 
works  t 

About  tUs  time  he  made  one  other  effort  to 
emaadpate  himself  from  the  drudgery  of  author- 
ahipu  He  applied  to  Dr.  Adams,  to  eonsult  Dr. 
Bmalhroke  of  the  Oommons,  whethee  a  peiwa 
might  be  permitted  to  practise  as  an  advocate 


there,  without  a  doctor's  degree  in  CUvjl  Lonr. 
'  I  am, '  said  he,  *  a  total  stranger  to  these 
studies ;  but  whatever  is  a  profession,  and  main- 
tains nuBkbers,  must  be  within  the  reach  of 
oomidon  abilities  and  some  degvee  of  industry.' 
Dr.  Adams  was  much  pleased  with  Johnson's 
design  to  employ  his  talents  in  that  manner, 
beini;  confident  he  would  have  attained  to  great 
eminence.  .And,  indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
man  better  qualified  to  make  a  distinguished 
figure  as  a  lawyer ;  for  he  would  have  brought 
to  lus  profession  a  rich  store  of  various  know^ 
ledge,  an  uncommon  acuteness,  and  a  command 
of  language,  in  which  few  could  have  quailed, 
And  none  have  surpassed,  him.  He  wlio  could 
display  eloquence  and  wit  in  defence  of  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Cknnmons  apon  Mr. 
Wilkes's  election  for  Middlesex,  and  of  the  un- 
constitutional taxation  of  our  feUow-subjects  in 
America,  must  have  been  a  powerful  advocate 
in  any  cause.  But  here  also  the  want  of  a 
4egree  was  an  insurmountable  bar. 

He  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  per- 
severing in  that  course  into  which  he  had  been 
forced ;  and  w»  find  that  his  proposal  from 
Greenwich  to  Mr.  Gave,  for  a  translation  of 
Father  Paul  Sarpi's  History,  was  accepted.^ 

Some  sheets  of  this  translation  were  printed 
off,  but  the  design  was  dropped  i  for  it  happened, 
oddly  enough,  that  another  person  of  the  name 
of  Samod  Johnson,  librarian  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Fifilds,  and  curate  of  that  parish,  engaged 
in  the  same  undertaking,  and  was  patronized  by 
the  clergy,  particularly  by  Dr.  Pearce,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Bochester.  Several  light  skir- 
mishes passed  between  the  rival  translators,  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  destroyed  each  other,  for  neither 
of  them  went  on  with  the  wiork.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  aUe  performance  of  that 

>  In  the  WttUy  MimUan^,  October  21,  1788,  there 
appeared  the  faUoariag  advertisement :—' Just  pub- 
lished, ftroposalB  for  printing  the  HUiory  f^iks  OmucU 
of  TniU,  tniulated  from  the  Italian  of  Plather  Paul 
8arpi»  with  the  author's  life,  and  notes,  theological, 
historical,  and  critical,  from  the  French  edition  of  Dr. 
Le  Ooarayer ;  to  which  are  added,  observations  on  the 
history,  and  notes  and  filnstntions  from  various 
ai^thcre,  both  printed  sad  suamscript  By  B.  John- 
son. L  The  work  will  consist  of  two  hundred  sheets, 
and  be  two  vohunss  In  quarto,  piintsdon  good  paper 
and  letter.  S.  The  price  will  be  18s.  each  volume,  to 
be  paid,  half  a  guinea  at  the  delivery  of  the  first 
m)tnme,  and  the  Mat  at  the  delivery  of  the  second 
voIlBBe  in  sheets.  Z.  Twopenee  to  be  abated  for  every 
sheet  less  than  two  hundred.  It  may  be  had  on  a 
large  paper,  in  three  volwnes,  at  the  price  of  three 
goineas ;  one  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  snbscriUng, 
another  at  the  ddivery  of  the  first,  and  the  rest  at  the 
delivery  of  the  other  volumes.  The  work  Is  now  in 
the  press,  and  will  be  diligently  prosecuted.  Sub- 
scriptions are  taken  In  by  Mr.  BodSley  in  Pall  Kail, 
Mr.  Biviogton  hi  Bt  Paol's  Churchyard ;  by  E.  Gave, 
at  Bi  John's  .Gate ;  and  the  Translator,  at  Ko.  0  in 
Castle  Street,  by  Cavendish  Square.'— Boswill. 
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celebrated  geniiu,  Fra  Paolo,  lost  the  advantage 
of  being  incorporated  into  British  literature  by 
the  masterly  hand  of  Johnson. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  by  the  f avoor  of  Mr. 
John  NiehoU,  a  paper  in  Johnson's  handwriting, 
entitled,  'Account  between  Mr.  Edward  Cave 
and  Sam.  Jehnson,  in  relation  to  a  version  of 
Father  Paul,  etc.,  begun  August  the  2d,  1738 ; ' 
by  which  it  appears,  that  from  that  day  to  the 
21st  of  April  1739,  Johnson  received  for  this 
work  £49,  78.,  in  sums  d  one,  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four  guineas  at  a  time,  most  fre- 
quently two.  And  it  ia  curious  to  observe  the 
minute  aad  scrupulous  accuraey  with  which 
Johnson  had  pasted  upon  it  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  he  has  entitled  'Small  Account,'  and 
which  ccMitains  one  article, '  Sept.  9th,  Mr.  Cave 
laid  down  2s.  6d.'  There  is  subjoined  to  this 
account  a  list  of  some  subscribers  to  the  work, 
portly  in  Johnson's  handwriting,  partly  in  that 
of  another  person ;  and  there  follows  a  leaf  or 
two,  on  which  are  written  a  number  of  characters 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  short-hand, 
which  perhapa  Johnson  was  then  trying  to 

'  VO  MB.  GAVS. 

*Wedne»day, 

'  SiB, — I  did  not  care  to  detain  your  servant 
while  I  vrrote  an  answer  to  your  letter,  in  which 
you  seem  io  insinuate  that  I  had  promised  more 
than  I  am  ready  to  perform.  If  I  have  raised 
your  expectations  by  anything  that  may  have 
escaped  my  memory,  I  am  sorry ;  and  if  you 
remind  me  of  it,  shall  thank  you  for  the  favour. 
If  I  made  fewer  alterations  than  usual. in  the 
debates,  it  was  only  beeause  there  appeared, 
and  still  appears  to  be,  less  need  of  alteration. 
The  verses  to  Lady  Firebrace  *  may  be  had  when 
you  please,  for  you  know  that  sueh  a  subject 
neither  deserves  much  thought,  nor  requires  it. 

'The  Chinese  Stories 'may  be  had  folded 
down  when  you  please  to  send,  in  which  I  do 
not  recollect  that  you  desired  any  alterations 
to  be  made. 

'  An  answer  to  another  query  I  am  very  will- 
ing to  write,  and  had  consulted  with  you  about 
it  last  night,  if  there  had  been  time ;  for  I  think 
it  the  most  proper  way  of  inviting  such  a  corre- 
spondence as  may  be  an  advantage  ta  the  paper, 
not  a  load  upon  it. 

'  As  to  the  Prize  Verses,  a  backwardness  to 
determine  their  degrees  of  merit  is  not  peculiar 
to  me.  Tou  may,  if  you  please,  stiU  have  what 
I  can  say ;  but  I  shall  engage  with  little  spifit 
in  an  afti^  which  I  shall  hardly  end  to  my 


*  Tboy  afterwards  appeared  in  the  OentZ«ium*«  JVa- 
goMlne,  with  this  title :  '  Vones  to  Lady  Fixetarsce  at 
Bury  Assizes. '—BoswELx.. 

'  Da  Halde's  DtxTipOxm  qf  China  was  then  publish- 
ing by  Mr.  Cave  in  weekly  numbers,  whence  Johnson 
was  to  select  pieces  for  the  embelUsfament  of  the  Ma- 

ffa«iM.^NlCB0LB. 


own  satisfaction,  and  certainly  not  to  the  nlii- 
f action  of  the  parties  concerned.* 

'  As  to  Father  Paul,  I  have  not  yet  been  just 
to  my  proposal,  but  have  met  with  impedimeniB, 
which,  I  hope,  are  now  at  an  end ;  and  if  you 
find  the  progress  hereafter  not  such  as  you  have 
a  right  to  expect,  you  can  easily  stimulate  a 
negligent  translatmr. 

'  If  any  or  all  of  these  have  contributed  to 
your  discontent,  I  will  endeavour  to  jremove 
it ;  and  desire  you  to  propose  the  question  to 
which  you  wish  for  an  answer. — I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant^  '  Sail  Johuboh.' 

*TOMB.  GAVB. 

[No  date.] 

*  Sib,— I  am  pretty  mnch  of  your  opinion,  that 
the  Commentary  oannot  be  prosecuted  with 
any  appearance  ci  success :  for,  as  the  names 
of  the  authors  oonoemed  are  of  more  weight  in 
the  performance  than  its  own  intrinsic  merit, 
the  public  will  be  soon  satisfied  with  it.  And  I 
think  the  Examen  should  be  pushed  forward 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  Thus,  "This  day, 
etc  An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay,  etc.,  con- 
taining a  succinct  Account  of  the  Philoeophy  of 
Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  system  of  the  Fatalists,  with 
a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  oi  Free-will "  (with  what 
else  you  think  proper). 

*  It  will,  above  all,  be  necessary  to  take  notice 
that  it  iB  a  thing  distinct  fiom  the  Commen- 
tary. 

'I  was  so  far  from  imagining  they  stood 
still,'  that  I  conceived  tbem  ta  have  a  good  deal 
beforehand,  and  therefore  was  less  anxious  in 
providing  them  more.  But  if  ever  they  stand 
still  on  my  account,  it  must  doubtless  be  charged 
tome ;  and  whatever  else  shall  be  reasonable, 
I  shall  not  oppose;  but  beg  a  suspense  of  judg- 
ment tin  morning,  when  I  must  entreat  you  to 
send  me  a  dozen  proposals,  and  you  shall  then 
have  copy  to  spare.— I  am^  sir,  yours,  impranttu, 

'Sav.  Johnson. 

'  Pny  muster  up  the  proposals  if  you  can,  or 
let  the  boy  recall  them  from  the  booksellers.' 

But  although  he  correqKmded  with  Mr.  Cave 
concerning  a  translation  of  Crousas's  Examen  of 
Pop^e  Eteay  en  Man,  and  gave  advice  as  one 
anxious  for  its  success,  I  was  long  ago  convinced 
by  a  perusal  of  the  preface  that  this  translation 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  him ;  and  I  have 
found  this  point  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  following  article  in  Dr.  Birch's  manuscripti 
in  the  British  Museum : — 

1  The  premium  of  forty  pounds  proposed  for  the 
best  poem  on  the  Dlvbie  Attributes  Is  here  alluded  ta 
— NicHoia. 

*  The  compositors  in  Mr.  Cave's  prtntlog  office,  who 
appear  by  this  letter  to  have  theft  waited  for  copy.— 
Nichols. 
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'  XLISJB  CABTERJE  8.  P.  D.  THOMAS  BIROR. 

'  VenUmem  inam  ExaminU  Crousaaaani  jam 
periegL  Summam  atyli  et  elegantiam,,  tt  in  re 
diffieiiUmd  propriekUemy  admiraiui, 

'Dabam  Nwemb,  2r,  1738.'  > 

Indeed,  Bin.  Cuter  has  lately  acknowledged 
to  Mr.  Seward  that  she  was  the  translator  of  the 
Sxdvienm 

It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson's  last  quoted 
letter  to  Mr.  Cave  oondades  with  a  fair  oonfes- 
siom  that  he  had  not  a  dinner ;  and  it  is  no  less 
remarkable,  that  though  in  this  state  of  want 
himself,  his  benerolent  heart  was  not  insensible 
to  the  neeessities  of  an  humble  Ife^bourer  in  lite- 
lature,  as  appears  from  the  very  next  letter : — 

'101IB.CIATB. 

fiVb  date,] 
'Dbab  Sib,— Ton  may  remember  I  have  for- 
merly talked  with  you  about  a  Military  Diction- 
ary. The  eldest  Mr.  Macbean,  who  was  with 
Mr.  Chambers,  has  very  good  materials  for  such 
a  work,  which  I  have  seen,  and  will  do  it  at  a 
Tery  low  rate.*  I  think  the  terms  of  war  and 
navigation  might  be  comprised,  with  good  ex- 
planations, in  one  8vo  pica,  which  he  is  willing 
to  do  for  twehre  shillings  a  sheet,  to  be  made  up 
a  guinea  at  the  second  impression.  If  you  think 
on  it,  I  will  wait  on  you  with  him. — ^I  am,  sir, 
your  humble  senrant,  'Sam.  Johnson. 

'  Fray  lend  me  Topsel  on  Animals.*' 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  Mr.  Mae- 
bean  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

In  the  €fenUeman*e  Magadne  of  this  year 
Johnftn  gave  a  life  of  Father  Paul[*]  ;  and  he 
wrote  the  preface  to  the  volume  [f],  which, 
though  prefixed  to  it  when  bound,  is  always  pub- 
lished with  the  ai>pendix,  and  is  therefore  the 
last  composition  belonging  to  it.  The  ability 
and  nice  adaptation  with  which  he  could  draw 
up  a  prefatory  address  was  one  of  his  peculiar 
exeellenceft 

It  appears,  too,  that  he  paid  a  friendly  atten- 
tion to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Carter ;  for,  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cave  to  Dr.  Birch,  November  28th, 
this  year,  I  find- 'Mr.  Johnson  advises  Miss  C. 
to  undertake  a  translation  of  Boethius  de  Cons., 
beeaose  there  is  prose  and  verse,  and  to  put  her 
name  to  it  when  publiihed.*  This  advice  was 
not  followed,  probably  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  work  was  not  sufBciently  popular  for 
an  extensive  sale.  How  well  Johnson  himself 
ooold  have  executed  a  translation  of  this  philo- 
sophical poet  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
specimen  whieh  he  has  given  in  the  BamhUr 
{^oUotoNo.T):— 

'  O  q[ol  perpetnft  muadum  ratione  gabemss, 
Terraram  ooelique  sator  I— 

>  Biich  xss.  Brit  Mus.  4323.— Boswell. 
*  This  book  was  published.— Boswbll. 


Dl^Jice  terreiUB  nebulas  ot  ponders  molis, 
Atque  tno  splendore  mica  I    Ta  namqne  serennm, 
Tu  reqnies  tnmquilla  pUs.    Te  cemere  finis, 
Frfncipium,  vector,  dox,  semita,  terminns,  idem/ 

'  O  Thou  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds  pMsides, 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  goides,. 
On  darkling  man  in  pnre  effUgenee  shine. 
And  clieer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
*Tis  thine  alone  to  calm  the  pious  breast 

.  With  silent  confidence  and  holy  rest : 
From  thee,  great  Ood,  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend, 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end  1 ' 

In  1739,  beside  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to* 
the  'Parliamentary  Debates,'  his  writings  in 
the  CtentlemarCe  Magazine  were,  'The  Life  of 
Boerhaave '  [*!  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
he  discovers  that  love  of  chemistry  which  never 
forsook  ham ;  '  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  be- 
half of  the  Editor 'if];  'An  Address  to  the 
Reader '  [f] ;  'An  Epigram  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin  to  Eliza  '[*] ;  and  also  English  verses  to 
her  [•] ;  and  '  A  Greek  Epigram  to  Dr.  Birch'  [•]. 
It  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that  an  essay, 
published  in  that  Magazine  this  year,  entitled 
'The  Apotheosis  of  Milton,'  was  written  by 
Johnson ;  and  on  that  supposition  it  has  been 
improperly  inserted  in  the  edition  of  his  works 
by  the  booksellers  after  his  decease.  Were 
there  no  positive  testimony  as  to  this  point,  the 
style  of  the  performance,  uid  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare  not  being  mentioned  in  an  essay  pro- 
fessedly reviewing  the  principal  English  poets, 
would  ascertain  it  not  to  be  the  production  of 
Johnson.  But  there  is  here  no  occasion  to  resort 
to  internal  evidence  ;  for  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (Dr.  Douglas)  has  assured  me  that  it 
was  written  by  Guthrie.  His  separate  publi- 
cations were,  '  A  complete  Vindication  of  the 
Licensers  of  the  stage  from  the  malicious  and 
scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  author  of 
"  Gustavus  Vasa  " '  [*],  being  an  ironical  attack 
upon  them  for  their  suppression  of  that  tragedy ; 
and  '  Manner  Norfolciense ;  or,  an  Essay  on  an 
Ancient  Prophetical  Inscription,  in  Monkish 
Rhyme,  lately  discovered  near  Lynne,  in  Nor- 
folk, by  Probus  Britannicus '  ["].  In  this  per- 
formance he,  in  a  feigned  inscription  supposed 
to  have  been  found  in  Norfolk,  the  county  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  then  the  obnoxious  Prime  Mini- 
ster of  this  country,  inveighs  against  the  Bruns- 
wick succession,  and  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment consequent  upon  it.*  To  this  supposed 
prophecy  he  added  a  Commentary,  making  each 
exj>ression  apply  to  the  times,  with  warm  anti- 
Hanoverian  zeaL 

This  anonymous  pamphlet,  I  believe,  did  not 
make  so  much  noise  as  was  expected,  and  there- 
fore had  not  a  very  extensive  circulation.  Sir 
John  HAwkins  relates,  that  'warrants  were 
issued  and  messengers  employed  to  apprehend 

>  The  Inscription  and  the  translation  of  it  are  i»o- 
served  in  the  London  Magaziiu  fbr  the  year  1789,  p. 
S44.— BoswxLL. 
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the  author.;  who,  though  he  had  forborne  to 
Bubieribe  hia  name  to  the  pamphlet,  the  vicpl- 
ance  of  thoee  in  porsnit  of  him  had  disoorered ;' 
and  we  are  informed  that  he  Uy  conoealed  in 
Lambeth  Manh  till  the  scent  after  him  grew 
cold.  Thii,  however,  is  altogether  without  foun- 
dation^ for  Mr.  Steele,  one  ef  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  who,  amidst  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant business,  politely  obliged  me  with  his  at- 
tention to  my  inquiry,  informed  me  that  *he 
directed  every  possible  search  to  be  made  in  the 
records  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  but  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of  any 
warrant  having  been  issued  to  apprehend  ihe 
iuthor  of  this  pamphlet.' 

Mairmor  NorfoUieMe  became  exceedingly 
scarce,  so  that  I  for  many  years  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  At  last  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  malice  of  one  of  Johnson's  nume- 
rous petty  adversaries,  who  in  1775  published  a 
new  edition  of  it,  '  with  Notes  and  a  Dedication 
to  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. ,  by  Tribunus ;'  in 
which  some  puny  scribbler  invidiously  attempted 
to  found  upon  it  a  chaige  of  inconsistency  against 
its  author,  because  he  had  accepted  of  a  pension 
from  his  present  Majesty,  and  had  written  in 
support  of  the  measures  of  Qovemment.  As  a 
mortifi.cation  to  such  impotent  malice,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  instances  towards  men  of 
eminence,  I  am  happy  to  relate  that  this  tdum 
imbdU  did  not  reach  its  exalted  object  till  about 
a  year  after  it  thus  appeared,  when  I  mentioned 
it  to  him,  supposing  that  he  knew  of  the  repub> 
lication.  To  my  surprise,  he  had  not  yet  heard 
of  it.  He  requested  me  to  go  directly  and  get 
it  for  him,  which  I  did.  He  looked  at  it  and 
laughed,  and  seemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the 
feeble  efforts  of  his  unknown  adversary,  who,  I 
hope,  is  alive  to  read  this  acoounl  '  Now,'  said 
he,  '  here  is  somebody  who  thinks  he  has  vexed 
me  sadly:  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  you 
rogue,  I  should  probably  never  have  seen  it.' 

As  Mr.  Pope's  note  concerning  Johnson, 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  refers  both  to 
his  London  and  his  Marmor  JforfQlcieMCy  I 
have  deferred  inserting  it  till  now.  I  am  in- 
debted for  It  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  0ro- 
more,  who  permitted  me  to  copy  it  from  the 
original  in  his  possession.  It  was  presented  to 
hu  Lordship  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Bichardson  the 
painter,  the  person  to  whom  it  i«  addressed. 
I  have  transcribed  it  with  minute  exactness, 
that  the  peculiar  mode  of  writing  and  imper- 
fect spelling  of  that  celebrated  poet  may  be 
exhibited  to  the  curious  in  literature.  It  justi- 
fies Swiff s  epithet  of  'paper-sparing  Pope,'  for 
it  is  written  on  a  slip  no  larger  than  a  common 
message-card,  and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
along  with  the  imitation  of  Juvenal : — 

'  This  is  imitated  by  one  Johnson  who  put  in 
for  a  Publick-sohool  in  Shropshire,  but  was  dis- 
appointed.   He  has  an  infirmity  of  the  convul- 


sive kind,  that  attacks  him  sometimes  so  as  to 
make  Him  a  sad  Spectacle.  Mr.  P.  from  the 
Merit  of  This  Work  which  was  all  the  know- 
ledge  he  had  of  Him,  endeavour'd  to  serve  Him 
without  his  own  application ;  &  wrote  to  my  Ld. 
gore,  but  he  did  ntft  succeed.  Mr.  Johnson  pub« 
lished  afterwds.  another  Poem  in  Latin  with 
Notes  the  whole  very  Humeroua  call'd  the  Nor- 
folk Prophecy.  *  P.' 

Johnson  had  been  told  of  this  note ;  and  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  informed  him  of  the  compli* 
ment  which  it  contained,  but  from  delicacy 
avoided  showing  him  the  paper  itself.  When 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  Johnson  that  he  seemed 
very  desirous  to  see  Pope's  note,  he  answered, 
'Who  would  not  be  proud  to  have  such  a  man 
as  Pope  so  solicitous  in  inquiring  about  him  ? ' 

The  infirmity  to  which  Mr.  Pope  alludes,  ap- 
peared to  me  also,  as  I  have  elsewhere^^  observed, 
to  be  of  the  convulsive  kind,  and  of  the  nature 
of  that  distemper  called  St.^yitus's  dance;  and 
in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  descrip- 
tion which  Sydenham  gives  of  that  disease: 
'  This  disorder  is  a  kind  of  oonvulsion.  It  mani- 
fests itself  by  halting,  or  unsteadiness  of  one  of 
the  legs,  wh^  the  patient  draws  after  him  like 
an  idiot.  If  the  hand  of  the  same  side  be  ap- 
plied to  the  breast,  or  Any  other  part  of  the 
body,  he  cannot  keep  it  a  moment  in  the  same 
posture,  but  it  wiU  be  drawn  into  a  different  one 
by  a  convulsion,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
to  the  contrary.'  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  favoured 
me  with  the  f  oUowlng  pagper : — 

'  Those  motiona  or  tricks  of  Dr.  Johnson  are 
improperly  called  convulsions.  He  could  sit 
motionless  when  he  was  told  so  to  do,  as  well 
as  any  other  man.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  habit'  which  he  indulged  himself 
in,  of  accompanying  his  thoughts  with  certain 
untoward  actions,  and  those  actions  always  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  they  were  meant  to  reprobate 
some  part  of  his  past  conduct.  Whenever  he 
was  not  engaged  in  conversation,  such  thoughts 
were  sure  to  rush  into  his  mind ;  and  for  this 
reason,  any  company,  any  employment  what- 
ever, he  pref ened  to  beii^g  alone.  The  great 
business  of  his  life,  he  said,  was  to  escape  from 
himself  ;  this  disposition  he  considered  as  the 
disease  of  his  mind,  which  nothing  cored  but 
company. 

'One  instance  of  hk  absepce  of  mind  and  pa»- 
tietdarity,  as  it  is  characteristio  of  the  man,  may 
be  worth  relating  When  he  and  I  took  a  jour> 
ney  together  into  the  West,  we  visited  the  late 


>  Jcmrfua  nf  a  Tcmr  m  «•  AMcbt,  Sd  ed.  p.  &— 

BOSWELL.  • 

s  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  Botian  en  this  suV^et  is 
conflimed  by  what  Johnson  htasself  said  te  a  young 
lady,  the  niece  of  Us  fHend  Christopher  Smaxt.  8ae 
a  note  by  Mr.  Boswell,  on  some  partieolaia  efflnmqni- 
csted  by  lUynoldak  under  March  SOth.  1T88.-4Ui<oiib. 
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Mr.  Banlo,  of  IXmetahire.  The  eonvenation 
ivmliig  upon  pietnret,  whioh  Johsson  could  not 
well  see,  ho  reiiied  to  %  comer  of  the  room, 
itretcfaing  out  his  right  leg  u  farae  he  cotdd 
reach  before  him,  then  bringiiig  up  hie  left  leg, 
and  itretehing  hia  right  still  further  on.  The 
old  gentleman  obierring  him,  went  up  to  him, 
and  in  a  Teiy  courteous  manner  assured  him, 
though  it  was  not  a  new  house,  the  flooring  was 
perfectly  safe.  The  Doctor  started  from  hk 
reverie,  like  a  person  waked  out  of  his  sleep, 
but  spoke  not  a  word.' 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  my  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  with  another  anecdote 
communicated  to  me  by  the  same  friend,  from 
the  relation  of  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Johnson  used  to  be  a  pretty  frequent  Tisitor 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Kiohardson,  auihor  of 
CZomao,  and  other  novels  of  exten8ivB>  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Hogsrth  came  one  day  to  see 
Bichardson,  soon  after  the  execution  of  Dr. 
Oamenm  for  having  taken  anns  for  the  house 
of  Stuart  in  1745-6 ;  and  being  a  warm  partisan 
of  Qeorge  the  Second,  he  observed  to  Bichard- 
son, that  certainly  there  must  have  been  some 
very  unfavourable  circumstances  lately  disco- 
vered in  this  particular  case,  which  had  in- 
duced the  S^ing  to  approve  ef  an  execution  for 
rebellion  so  long  after  the  time  when  it  was 
eommitted,  as  this  had  the:  appearance  oi  put- 
ting a  man  to  death  in  cohl  blood,^  and  was 
very  unlike  his  Majesty's  usual  clemency.  While 
he  was  talking,  he  perceived  a^  person  standing 
at  a  window  in  the  room,  shaking  his  headj  and 
loUing  himself  about  in  a  strange,  ridiculous 
manner.  He  concluded  that  he  was  an  idiot 
whom  his  relations  had  put  under  the  care  ef 
Mr.  Bichardson,  as  a  very  good  man.  To  his 
great  surprise,  however,  this  iigure  stalked  for- 
wards to  where  he  and  Mr.  Bichardson  were 
sitting,  and  all  at  once  took  up  the  argument, 
and  burst  out  into  an  invective  against  Ckozge 
the  Second,  as  one  who  upon  all  occasions  was 
unrelenting  and  barbarousy  mentioning  many 
instanoes  ;  partioularly,  that  when  an  officer  of 

>  ImpsrUsl  posterity  may,  peihaps,  be  as  little  in- 
cUned  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  Justuy  the  uncommon 
rigour  exercised  tn  the  ease  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron. 
He  was  an  amiable  and  truly  honest  man,  and  his 
oflfence  was  owing  to  a  generous,  though  mistaken, 
prindpie  of  duty.  Being  obliged,  after  1746,  to  give 
up  hia  profession  aa  a  physidan,  and  to  go  into  foreign 
parts,  he  was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  colonel  both 
in  the  French  and  Spanish  service.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  ancient  and  respectable  £unlly  of  Cameron  of 
Lodiiel ;  and  his  brother,  who  was  the  chief  of  that 
brave  dan,  distingaished  himself  by  moderation  and 
humanity*  while  the  Highland  army  marched  vieto- 
rimis  through  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  chief, 
that  though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the 
attempt  as  hopeless,  he  was  of  too  heroic  a  spirit  not 
to  veatore  hia  life  and  fortune  tn  the  cause,  when  per- 
scftatty  ssked  by  him  whom  he  thought  hii  prince- 


high  rank  had  been  acquitted  by  a  court-martial, 
Qeoige  the  Second  had  with  his  own  hand 
struck  his  name  off  the  list.  In  short,  he  dis- 
played such  a  power  of  eloquence,  that  Hogarth 
looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  and  actually 
imagined  that  this  idiot  had  been  at  the  moment 
inspired.  Neither  Ekigarth  nor  Johnson  were 
made  known  to  each  other  at  this  interview. 

In  1740  he  wrote  for  the  OttdUmanCt  MagiJh 
tine  the  ' Preface '[f],  the  'Life  of  Admiral 
Blake  '[*],  and  the  first  parts  of  those  of  'Sir 
Francis  Drake '[*]  and  'Philip  Barretier*[V 
both  which  he  finished  the  following  year.  He 
also  wrote  an  Enay  on  JSr^ntopAs[*],  and  an 
EpxtapK  mi  Phillips,  a  mu9ician[*],  whidi  was 
'  af terwaid»  published,  with  some  other  pieces 
of  his,  in:  Mrs.  Williams's  Afitedlanies.  This 
Epitaph  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  I  re- 
member eveaLerd  Kaimes,  strangely  prejudiced 
as  he  was  against  Dt.  Johnson,  was  compelled 
to  allow  it  very  high  praise.  It  haabeen  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Qarrick,  from  its  appearing  at  first  with 
tiie  signature  G. ;  but  I  have  heard  Mr.  Garrick 
declare  that  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
give  the  following  accountof  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  composed.  Johnson  and  he  were  sitting 
together ;  when,  amongst  other  things,  Qarrick 
repeated  an  Epitaph  upon  this  Phillips,  by  a  Dr. 
Wilkes,  in  these  words  : 

*  Exalted  soul  1  whose  harmony  could  please 
The  lovesick  virgin,  and  the  gouty  ease ; 
Gould  jarring  discord,  like  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  haanonious  love : 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angela  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  blessed  Saviour  in  the  skies.' 

Johnson  shook  his  head  at  these  commonplace 
funereal  lines,  and  said  to  Garrick,  '  I  think, 
Davy,  I  can-  make  a  better.'  Then,  stirring 
about  his  tea  for  a  little  while,  in  a  state  of 
meditation,  he  almost  extempore  produced  the 
following  verses : — 

'  Phillips,  whose  touch  hsnnonlous  could  remove 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power  or  hapless  love ; 
Rest  here,  distreaa'd  by  poverty  no  more. 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Bleep,  nndisturb'd  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
WU  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine  1 '  *, 

At  the  same  time  tiiat  Mr.  Garrick  favoured 

1  To  which  in  1743  he  macle  very  laige  additions, 
which  have  never  yet  been  incorporated  in  any  edition 
of  Barretier^s  Ufa.— ▲>  Cbuojcebs. 

s  The  epitaph  ef  Fhilllps  is  in  the  porch  of  Wolver- 
hamptoa  Church..  The  prose  part  of  it  is  curious : 

'  Near  this  place-lies 

CBARLES  CiMODlXJB  Phtcups, 

Whose  absolute  contempt  of  riches, 

and  inimitable  performances  upon  the  violin, 

made  him  the  admiratloa  ef  all  that  knew  himi 

He  was  bom  £a  Vsles, 

made  the  tour  of  Europe ; 

and,  after  the  experience  of  both  kinds  of  fortune* 

died  in  1782.' 
ICr.  Garrick  appears  not  to  have  recited  the  verses 
correctly,  the  oxiginsl  being  ss  follows.    One  of  the 
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me  with  ihiB  anecdote,  he  repeated  a  veiy 
pointed  Epigram  by  Johnson,  on  Geoi|;e  the 
Second  and  Colley  Gibber,  which  has  never  yet 
appeared,  and  of  which  I  know  not  the  exact 
date.  Dr.  Johnson  afterwards  gave  it  to  me 
rhimaelf : — 

'  AQgustos  still  snrriyes  in  llaro's  strain, 
And  Spenser's  verse  prolongs  Elisa's  reign ; 
Great  George's  acts  let  tuneftil  Cibber  sing. 
For  nature  form'd  the  poet  for  the  king.' 

In  1741  he  wrote  for  the  QtnXLemav^t  Maga- 
ziTie  the  *  Preface  *  [t],  *  Conclusion  of  his  lives 
of  Drake  and  Barretier '  [*], '  A  free  Translation 
of  the  Jests  of  Hierocles,  with  an  Introduction ;' 
and,  I  think,  the  following  pieces : — *  Debate 
on  the  Proposal  of  Parliament  to  Cromwell,  to 
assume  the  Title  of  King,  abridged,  modified, 
and  digested'  [f] ;  '  Translation  ef  Abb6  Guyon*s 
Dissertation  on  the  Amazons'  [f]  ;  '  Translation 
of  Fontenelle's  Panegyric  on  Dr.  Morin*[f]. 
Two  notes  upon  this  appear  to  me  undoubtedly 
his.  He  this  year,  and  the  two  following,  wrote 
the  '  Parliamentary  Debates. '  He  told  me  him- 
self that  he  was  the  sole  composer  of  them  for 
those  three  years  only.  He  was  not,. however, 
precisely  exact  in  his  statement,  which  he  men- 
tioned from  hasty  recollection ;  for  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  his  composition  of  them 
began  November  19, 1740,  and  ended  February 
23, 1742-43. 

It  appears  from  some  of  Cave's  letters  to  Dr. 
Birch,  that  Cave  had  better  assistance  for  that 
branch  of  his  Magazine  than  has  been  generally 
supposed,  a^id  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  get- 
ting it  made  as  perfect  as  he  could. 

Thus,  2l8t  July  1735  : 

*  I  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed,  because  you 
■aid  you  could  easily  correct  what  is  here  given 
for  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech.  I  beg  you  will 
do  so  as  soon  as  you  can  for  me,  because  the 
month  is  far  advanced.' 

And  15th  July  1737: 

'  As  you  remember  the  debates  so  far  as  to 
perceive  the  speeches  already  printed  are  not 
exact,  I  beg  the  favour  that  you  will  peruse  the 
enclosed,  and,  in  the  best  manner  your  memory 
will  serve,  correct  the  mistaken  passages,  or  add 


various  readings  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  germ  of 
Johnson's  concluding  line : 

'  Exalted  soul,  thy  various  soundt  could  please 
The  love-sick  virgin,  and  the  goaty  ease ; 
Could  jarring  crowd*,  like  old  Amphion,  move 
To  beauteous  order  and  harmonious  love  : 
Rest  here  in  peace,  till  angels  bid  thee  rise. 
And  meet  thy  Saviour's  consort  in  Che  skies.' 
Dr.  Wilkes,  the  author  of  these  lines,  was  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Pitcliford 
in  Sliropshire.    He  collected  materials  for  a  history  of 
that  county,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Brown  Willis,  in  his 
History  qf  MUnd  Abbies,  voL  iL  p.  189.    But  he  was  a 
native  of  Staitordshire,  and  to  the  antiquities  of  that 
county  was  his  attention  chiefly  confined.    Mr.  Shaw 
has  hod  the  use  of  his  papers.-^.  Blakswat. 


anything  that  is  omitted.     I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  something  of  the  Duke  of  New 
castle's  speech,  which  would  be  particularly  of 
service. 

'  A  gentleman  has  Lord  Bathurst's  speech  to 
add  something  to.' 

And  July  3,  1744 : 

'You  will  see  what  stupid,  low,  abominable 
stuff  is  put'  upon  your  noble  and  learned 
friend's^  character,  such  as  I  should  qxute  re- 
ject, and  endeavour  to  do  something  better 
towards  doing  justice  to  the  character.  But  as 
I  cannot  expect  to  attain  my  desire  in  that 
respect,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  an  honour  to  our  work,  to  have  the  favour 
of  the  genuine  speech.  It  is  a  method  that 
several  have  been  pleased  to  take,  as  I  could 
show,  but  I  think  myself  under  a  restraint.  I 
shall  say  so  far,  that  I  hare  had  some  by  a 
third  hand,  which  I  understood  well  enough 
to  come  from  the  first ;  others  by  penny-post, 
and  others  by  the  speakers  themselves,  who 
have  been  pleased  to  visit  St.  John's  Gate, 
and  show  particular  marks  of  their  being 
pleased." 

There  is  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  Cave.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  none  of  these  letters  are  in  the  years  during 
which  Johnson  alone  furnished  the  debates,  and 
one  of  them  is  in  the  very  year  after  he  ceased 
from  that  labour.  Johnson  told  me,  that  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  the  si>eeches  were  thought 
genuine,  he  determined  that  he  would  write  no 
more  of  them :  '  for  he  would  noi  be  accessory 
to  the  propagation  of  falsehood. '  And  such  was 
the  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  that  a  short 
time  before  his  death  he  expressed  his  r^ret 
for  his  having  been  the  author  of  fictions 
which  had  passed  for  realities. 

He  nevertheless  agreed  with  me  in  thinking, 
that  the  debates  which  he  had  framed  were  to 
be  valued  as  orations  upon  questions  of  public 
importance.  They  have  accordingly  been  col- 
lected in  volumes,  properly  arranged,  and  re- 
oonmiended  to  the  notice  of  parliamentary 
speakers  by  a  preface  written  by  no  inferior 
hand.*  Ijnust,  however,  observe,  that  although 
there  is  in  those  debates  a  wonderful  store  of 
political  information  and  very  powerful  elo- 
quence, I  cannot  agree  that  they  exhibit  the 
manner  of  -each  particular  speaker,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkins  seems  to  think.  But,  indeed,  what 
opinion  can  we  have  of  his  judgment,  and  taste 
in  public  speaking,  who  presumes  to  give  as  the 
characteristics  of  two  celebrated  orators,  'the 

1  X  suppose  in  another  compilation  of  the  same  kind. 

— BOSWELL. 

*  Doubtless  Lord  Hsidwicke.— Boswsli.. 

*  Birch's  Msa.  in  the  British  Mussiun,  4801— Bos- 
well. 

*  I  am  assured  that  the  editor  is  Hr.  George  Gbsl- 
meis,  whose  commercial  works  are  wdl  known  and 
esteemed.— BoswELL. 
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deep-mouthed  nmconr  of  Pulieney,  and  the 
yelping  pertinacity  of  Pitt  *  ?  ^ 

CaaAPTBB  VL 

1741-1744. 

Teds  year  I  find  that  his  tragedy  of  IrtM  had 
been  for  some  time  ready  for  the  stage,  and 
that  hiB  necesaities  made  him  desirous  of  getting 
as  much  as  he  could  for  it  without  delay ;  for 
there  is  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Cave  to 
Dr.  Birch  in  the  same  volume  of  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  from  which  I  copied  those 
above  quoted.  They  were  most  obligingly 
painted  out  to  me  by  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
one  of  the  Curators  of  that  noble  repository : — 

'&p«.9,1741. 
'I  have  put  Mr.  Johnson's  play  into  Mr. 
Gray's  '  hands,  in  order  to  sell  it  to  him,  if  he 
is  inclined  to  buy  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he 
wiU  or  not.  He  would  dispose  of  the  copy,  and 
whatever  advantage  may  be  made  by  acting  it. 
Would  your  society  *  or  any  gentleman,  or  body 
of  men  that  you  know,  take  such  a  bargain? 
He  and  I  are  very  unfit  to  deal  with  theatrical 
persoos.  Fleetwood  was  to  have  acted  in  it  last 
season,  but  Johnson's  diffidence  or* 
prevented  it.' 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  IrtM  was 
not  brought  into  public  notice  tlQ  Garriok  was 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

In  1742  *  lie  wrote  for  the  QenH/tmatCM  Metga- 
une  the  '  Preface '  [f],  the  '  Parliamentary  De- 
bates '  [*], '  Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough '[*],  then  the 
popular  tojMO  of  conversation.  This  essay  is  a 
short  but  masterly  performance.  We  find  him, 
in  No.  13  of  his  JSanMer,  censuring  a  profli- 
gate sentiment  in  that  'Account,'  and  again 
insisting  upon  it  strenuously  in  conversation.' 
'  An  Account  of  the  life  of  Peter  Buiman '  [*],  I 
believe  chiefly  taken  from  a  foreign  publication ; 
asy  indeed*  be  oould  not  himself  know  much 

>  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  Lift  qf /o%4i«nk— fioswxLL. 

*  A  London  bookseller.  "-Boswzll. 

*  Not  the  Boyal  Society,  but  the  Society  for  the  Wi- 
oouragement  of  Learning,  of  which  Dr.  Birch  was  a 
leading  member.  Tlieir  object  was  to  assist  authors 
in  printing  expensive  works.  It  existed  ftom  about 
1735  to  1740,  when,  having  incorred  a  considerable 
debt,  it  was  dissolved.— Bos wku- 

*  There  is  no  erasnre  here,  but  a  mere  blank,  to  fill 
up  which  may  be  an  exercise  for  ingenious  ooi^ecture. 


*  From  one  of  his  letters  te  a  friend,  written  In  June 
1743,  it  shonld  seem  that  he  then  purposed  to  write  a 
play  on  the  subiject  of  Charles  theTwelfth  of  Sweden, 
and  to  have  it  ready  for  the  ensuing  winter.  The  pas- 
sage alluded  to,  however,  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  and 
the  work  which  he  then  had  in  contemplation  may 
have  been  a  history  of  that  monarch.— Malosx. 

•/eamoi qfa  Tow  to  Os  MtMdsB,  8d  ed.  pw  107.~ 


about  Burman ;  '  Additions  to  his  Life  of  Bar- 
retier'  [•];  'The  life  of  Sydenham ' [•],  after- 
wards prefixed  to  Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his 
works ;  'Pioposals  for  printing  the  Bibliotheca 
Harleiana,  or  a  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford '  [*].  His  account  of  that  cele- 
brated cc^ection  of  books,  in*  which  he  displays 
the  importance  to  literature  of  what  the  French 
call  a  eattUoffue  raitanrU,  when  the  subjects  of  it 
are  extensive  and  various,  and  it  is  executed 
with  ability,  cannot  fail  to  impress  all  his  readers 
with  admiration  of  Ms  philological  attainments. 
It  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
of  the  Catalogue,  in  which  the  Loftin  accounts  of 
books  were  written  by  him.  He  was  employed 
in  this  business  by  Mr.  Thomas  Osborne  the 
bookseller,  who  purchased  the  library  for 
£13,000,  a  sum  which  Mr.  Oldys  says  in  one  of 
his  manuscripts  was  not  more*  than  the  binding 
of  the  books  had  cost;  yet,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
assured  me,  the  slowness  of  the  sale  was  such, 
that  there  was  not  much  gamed  by  it.  It  has 
been  confidently  related,  with  many  embellish- 
ments, that  Johnson  one  day  knocked  Osborne 
down  in  his  shop  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot 
upon  Ids  neck.  The  simple  truth  I  had  from 
Johnson  himself.  'Sir,  he  was  impertinent  te 
me,  and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop ; 
it  was  in  my  own  chamber.' 

A  very  diligent  observer  may  trace  him  where 
we  shoidd  not  easily  suppose  him  to  be  found. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  wrote  the  little  abridg- 
ment entitled  'Foreign  History,'  in  the  Maga- 
zine for  December. 

To  prove  it,  I  shall  quote  the  introduction : — 

'As  thu  is  that  season  of  the  year  in  which 
Nature  may  be  said  to  command  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  which  seems  intended,  by 
putting  a  short  stop  to  violence  and  slaughter, 
te  afford  time  for  malice  to  relent,  and  ani- 
mosity to  subside,  we  can  scarce  expect  any 
other  account  than  of  plans,  negotiations,  and 
treaties,  of  proposals  for  peace  and  preparations 
for  war.* 

As  also  tbis  passage  :— 

'Let  those  who  despise  the  capacity  of  the 
Swiss,  tell  us  by  what  wonderful  policy,  or  by 
what  happy  conciliation  of  interests,  it  is  brought 
to  pass,  that  in  a  body  made  up  of  different  com- 
munities and  different  religions,  there  should  be 
no  civil  commotions,  though  the  people  are  se 
warlike,  that  to  nominate  and  raise  an  army  is 
the  same.' 

I  am  obliged  to  Ifr.  Astle'  for  his  ready  per- 
mission to  copy  the  two  following  letters,  of 
which  the  originals  are  in  his  possession.  Their 
contents  show  that  they  were  written  about  this 
time,  and  tiiat  Johnson  was  now  engaged  in 
preparing  an  historical  account  of  the  BritiBh 
Parliament. 

1  Mr.  Thomas  Astle,  ks^per  of  the  Becords  in  the 
Tower.    He  died  1803. 
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*TOMB.  OAVS. 

[No  date,"] 

'Snt, — I  beHoTe  I  am  going  to  write  a  long 
Tetter,  and  have  therefore  taken  a  whole  sheet 
of  paper.  The  first  thing  to  be  written  about 
ii  oar  historical  desigOL 

'  You  aoentioned  the  proposal  of  printing  fa, 
mnmbersi  a*  an  adteration  in  the  scheme ;  but  I 
beUeve  you  mistook,  some  waj  or  oth^,  asy 
meaning.  I  had  no  other  riew  than  that  you 
might  rather  print  too  many  of  &vt  sheets,  than 
of  fire-and-thirty. 

'  With  regard  towhat  1  shall  say  on  the  man- 
ser  of  proceeding,  I  would  haye  it  nnderstood 
ss  wholly  indifferent  ie  me,  and  my  opinion 
eoly,  not  my  zesdation.    EmpiorU  9U  tiUgere^ 

'I  think  the  insertion  of  the  exact  dates  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  margin,  or  of 
so  many  events  as  may  enable  the  reader  i» 
regulate  the  order  of  facts  with  suiBcieDt  ex- 
actness, the  proper  mediua  between  %  journal, 
which  has  regard  only  to  time,  and  a  history 
which  ranges  facts  according  to  their  depend- 
ence on  each  other,  and  postpones  or  anticipates 
according  to  the  convenience  of  nsffration.  I 
tiiink  the  work  ought  t&  partake  of  the  spirit 
ef  history,  which  is  contrary  t&  minute  ezact- 
ftess,  and  of  the  regularity  of  a  journal,  which 
Is  inconsistent  with  spirit.  For  this  reason  I 
neither  adnUt  numbers  or  dates,  nor  reject  them. 

'  I  am  of  your  opinion  with  regard  te^  placing 
Most  of  the  resolutions,  etc,  in  the  uaigin, 
and  think  w«  shall  give  the  most  complete  ac- 
count of  parliamentary  proceedings  that  can  be 
contrived.  The  naked  papers,  without  am  his- 
torical treatise  interwoven,  require  some  #ther 
book  to  make  thetfi  understood.  I  win  date 
the  succeeding  facts  with  some  exactness,  but  I 
think  in  the  mivrgin.  You  told  me  on  Satur- 
day that  I  had  received  money  on  thi*  work, 
and  found  set  down  £13,  2s.  6d.,  reckoning  the 
half  guinea  of  last  Saturday.  As  you  hinted  to 
me  that  you  had  many  caUs  for  money,  I  would 
not  press  you  too  hard,  and  therefore  shall  de- 
sire only,  as  I  send  it  in,  two  guineas  for  a  sheet 
of  copy ;  the  rest  yoifknay  pay  me  when  it  may 
be  more  convenient ;  send  even  by  this  sheet- 
pa3rment  I  shall,  for  some  time,  be  very  ex- 
pensive; 

*  The  JMq  of  Savage  I  am  ready  to  go  upoD> 
and  in  great  primer  aikd  pica  notes,  I  reckon  on- 
sending  in  half  a  sheet  a  day ;  but  the  money 
for  that  shall  likewise  lie  by  in  your  hands  tiU 
it  is  done.  With  the  debates,  shaU  not  I  have 
business  enough  ?  if  I  had  but  good  pens^ 

'Towards  Mr.  Savage's  life,  what  more  havr 
you  got  ?  I  would  willingly  have  hie  trial,  etc , 
and  know  whether  his  defence  be  «t  Bristol, 
and  would  have  bai  coBection  of  poems,  on 
account  of  the  Vt^2S09y-The  FJaink  JDemUr,* 

>  The  Plai%  Ihakp  was  pubUabedin  mti,  ant  con>> 
talned  some  account  of  Savagc-^BeswiLL. 


—all  the  magazines  that  have  anything  of  his 
or  relating  to  him. 

'  I  thought  my  letter  would  be  long,  but  now 
it  is  ended;  and  I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

'  Sam.  Johnson. 

'The  boy  found  me  writing  this  almost  in 
the  dark,  when  I  could  not  quite  easily  read 
yours. 

'  I  have  read  the  ItaHan : — ^nothing  in  it  is 
welL 

*  I  had  nv  notion  of  having  anything  for  the 
inscription.'  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  kept  it 
to  extort  a  price  I  could  think  of  nothing  till 
to-day.  If  you  could  spare  me  another  guinea 
for  the  histoty,  I  should  take  it  very  kindly  to- 
night ;  but  if  yon  do  not,  I  shall  not  think  it  as 
injury. 

'  I  am  almost  well  again.*' 

*TOMB.<MkVXr 

*8ni,— Yon  did  not  tell  me  your  determina- 
tion about  the  Soldm'i  Xefter,' which  I  am  con- 
fident was  never  printed.  I  think  it  will  not 
do  by  itself,  or  in  any  other  place  so  well  as  the 
Mag.  Extraordinary.  If  you  will  have  it  all,  I 
believe  you  do  not  think  I  set  it  high ;  and  I 
win  be  glad  if  whai  yosi  give,  you  will  give 
quickly. 

'  You  nwsd  not  be  in  care  about  something  to 
print,  for  I  have  got  the  State  Trials,  and  shall 
extract  Layer,  Atterbury,  and  Macclesfield  from 
them,  and  shall  bring  tiiem  to  you  in  m  fort- 
night ;  after  which  I  win  try  to  get  the  South 
Sea  Seposk'  [JFo  date,  ncr  tiffnatitre.} 

I  would  also  ascribe  te  him  an  '  Essay  en  the 
Description  of  China,  ^m  the  Kraneh  ef  Da 
Halde'ft]. 

His  writing^  in  the  €f€wUenMn'B  MofftmiM 
inl74»are:  the  'Preface'[t];  the  'Farilamen- 
tary  Debates '  [f] ;  *  Considerations  on  the-  Die-' 
pute  between  Crousaa  and  Warburton  onPepe'e 
Bstay  <m  Man  *  [f] ;  in  which,  wlule  he  defonds 
Crousas,  he  shows  an  admirable  metaphysical 
acuteness  and  temperance  in  controversy  ;■ '  Ad 
Lauram  parituram  Epigiamma'[*];  and,  'A 
Latin  Translation  of  Pope's  verses  cm  his 
Grotto ;  *  and  as  he  could  employ  his  pen  with 
equal  suoeeas  upon  a  small  matter  as  a  great,  I 

1  Perhaps  the  Btonic  inscription ;  GtniUmmn'i  Mogn- 
ii^M,  voL  xiL  p.  132.— HALomL 

*  I  have  net  discovered  what  this  wBS.^Boewiuu 

*' '  AngHaeas  inter  pulchenima  Lama  posUas, 
HoK  uteri  pondus  depositora  grave, 
Adsit,  Iiaara,  tiU  fadlis  Ludna  ddent^ 
STevQ  tltai  nooeat^pmaiteisBe  Den. ' 

Mr.  Hector  was  present  when  tUs  epfgrsm  was 
made  isiprasipeik  The  flist  line  was  proposed  by  Dr. 
James,  and  Jehnson  was  caUed  upon  by  the  company 
to  finiflh  it,  which  he  instantly  did.— Boswxll. 

Hm  following  depmt  Latin  ode,  which  appeared  in 
the  OcntievKm^e  MagoMlm  for  1748  (voL  xilL  pu  M8X 
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■appose  him  to  be  the  author  of  m  tdyertise- 
mflnt  for  Oihonie  eonoenung  the  great  Harleian 
Oatalogae. 

But  I  should  think  myself  much  wanting,  both 
to  my  illustrioiu  friend  and  my  readers,  did  I 
not  introduee  here,  with  more  than  ordinary 
reapeet,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  Ode,  which 
lias  not  been  inserted  in  any  of  the  ooUections 
of  Johnson*8  poetry,  written  by  him  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  Mr.  Heetor  informs  me,  and. 
jnnprted  in  the  geiitfeinaa>*<  Mmffosine  of  this 


'     FaiEHnBHIP,  AH  Odb.[*] 
VMendship,  pecnliar  boon  of  heaven. 

The  noble  mind's  delight  sad  pride. 
To  men  and  sngels  only  given. 

To  an  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love  nnhnown  among  the  blest^ 
Puent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  gleam. 
Alike  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly ; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  Cav'Mtes  of  the  sl^. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  Joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend : 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sigbs; 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  firiend. 

Dliectress  of  the  brave  and  Just, 
O  gaide  us  through  Ufe's  darksome  way  I 

And  tat  the  tortores  of  mistrust 
On  selflsh  bosoms  only  prey. 

Hor  shall  thine  ardour  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  to  blissftd  climes  remove  ;^ 

What  rais'd  our  virtue  here  below, 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Johnsoo  had  now  an  opportunity  of  eU|ging 
his  schoolfellow  Dr.  James,  of  whom  he  once 
observed,  'Ko  man  brings  more  mind  to  his 


was  many  yesn  ago  pointed  out  to  James  Bindley, 
Bsq.,  ss  written  by  Johnson,  snd  may  safefy  be  attri- 
batsdtoUm: — 

AD  OBVJffnSZKAM  FOXLLAia 

▼ana  sit  arti,  sit  studio  modus, 
Formosa  vbge*  1  sit  speculo  quies^ 
Cnramque  qunrendi  decoris 
M  itte,  supeivacuosque  cultoft 
fit  fortoitis  vema  coloribus 
Peplcta  vulgo  rum  magis  placent» 
Nee  invident  horto  nltenti 
Divitias  openMleies : 

X^enique  fons  com  murmoxe  pnkrior . 
Obllquat  ultro  pnecipitem  fngam 
later  reluctantes  lapUlos,  et 
Ptdt  aquas  temere  sequentes : 
Utfae  Inter  undas>  inter  at  arbores. 
Jam  veto  pri mo  dulce  strepunt  aves, 
Bt  arte  nulla  gtatlores 
lageminant  sine  lege  eantas : 

Vsttva  sic  te  gratia,  te  nitor 
Simplex  deoebit,  te  Veneres  tarn ; 
Vndus  Cupldo  sospieator 
Aztifioes  aiais  sppaniiis. 


profession.*  James  pablished  this  yea^  his 
Medicinal  Dictionary,  in  three  volumes  folio. 
Johnson,  as  I  understood  from  him,  had  written, 
or  assisted  in  writing  the  proposals  for  this  work ; 
and  being  very  fond  of  the  study  of  physio,  in 
which  James  was  his  master,  he  furnished  some 
of  the  articles.  He,  however,  certainly  wrote 
for  it  the  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead[t],  which  is 
conceived  with  great  address,  to  conciliate  the 
patronage  of  that  very  eminent  man.^ 

It  has  been  circulated,  I  Imow  not  with  what 
authenticity,  that  Johnson  considered  Dr.  Birch 
as  a  dull  writer,  and  said  of  h&n,  'TomBirch  is 
aS'  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation ;  but  no  sooner 
does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  beoomes 
a  torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties.' 
Thait  the  literature  of  this  oountry  is  much  in- 
debted to  Birch*s  activity  and  diligence  must 
certainly  be  aoknowledgedL  We  have  seen  that 
Johnson  honoured  him  with  a  Qreek  Epigram ; 
and  his  correspondence  with  him  during  many 
years  proves  that  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of 
hink 

'V9>DB.  BIRCH. 

'  Thurtday,  Sept,  29, 174a 

'  8kB, — I  hope  you  wiH  exouse  me  for  troubling 
you  on  an  occasion  on  which  I  know  not 
whom  else  I  can  apply'  to.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the 
Lives  and  Characters  of  Earl  Stanhope,  the  two 

Eigo  fluentum>  tu^  male  sedula, 
Ne  sfBva  inmas  semper  acu  conuun 
Nee  spana  edoiato  nitentea 
Pulvere  dedeeores  capiUos ; 

Qnales  nee  olfm  PtolenuBia 
Jactabat  uxor,  sidereo  in  chore 
Utcunque  devote  reftUger, 
VerUcis  exuvln  decori ; 

Ncc  diva  mateFr  cum  slmilem  tua 
Hentita  formam,  et  pulcrior  adspid, 
Fermlsit  inoomtas  protovis 
Fuse  comas  agitare  ventis. 

In  vol  xlv.  p.  46  of  the  same  work,  an  elegant  Epigram 
was  inserted,  in  answei  to  the  foregoing  Ode.  which 
was  written  by  Dr.  Inyon  of  Norfolk,  a  physician,  and 
an  excellent  classical  scholar  :— 

'  Ad  Authonm  Carminih  An  Ornatissixajc  Puellam. 

'  O  cnl  non  potuit,  quia  cults,  placers  pueUa, 

Qui  speras  Musam  posse  placero  tuam  t ' 

— Malohb. 
>  'to  dr.  mbab. 

'Sir.— That  the  Medicinal  DieHmuary  is  dedicated 
to  you,  is  to  be  Imputed  only  to  your  reputation  for 
superior  skill  in  those  sciences  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  and  facilitate;  and  you  are 
therefore  to  consider  this  address,  if  it  be  agreeable 
to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of  merit ;  and  If  other- 
wise, as  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  eminence. 

'  However  you  shell  receive  it,  my  design  cannot  be 
disappointed,  because  this  public  appeal  to  your  Judg* 
ment  will  show  that  I  do  not  found  my  hopes  of  ap- 
probation upon  the  ignorance  of  my  readers,  and  that 
I  fear  his  censure  least  whose  knowledge  is  most  ex- 
tensive.—I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  himible  ser- 
vant, '  B.  Jamhl' 


Craggs,  and  the  minister  Sunderland ;  and  beg 
that  yon  will  inform  [me]  where  I  may  find 
them,  and  send  any  pamphlets,  etc.,  relating 
to  them  to  Mr.  Cave,  to  be  perused  for  a  few 
days  by,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

His  circumstances  were  at  this  time  embar- 
rassed ;  yet  his  affection  for  his  mother  was  so 
warm  and  so  liberal,  that  he  took  upon  himself 
a  debt  of  hers,  wliich,  thoi:^h  small  in  itself,  was 
then  considerable  to  him.  This  appears  from 
the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Levett,  of  Lichfield,  the  original  of  which  lies 
now  before  me : — 

'  TO  MB.  LXVXIT,  IN  LIOHTHEO). 

'  December  1, 1743. 

'Sib, — ^I  am  extremely  sorry  that  we  have 
encroached  so  much  upon  your  forbearance 
with  respect  to  the  interest,  which  a  great  per- 
plexity of  affairs  hindered  me  from  thinking  of 
with  that  attention  that  I  ought,  and  which  I 
am  not  immediately  able  to  remit  to  you,  but 
will  pay  it  (I  think  twelve  pounds)  in  two 
months.  I  look  upon  this,  and  on  the  future 
interest  of  that  mortgage,  as  my  own  debt ;  and 
beg  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  direc- 
tions how  to  pay  it,  and  not  mention  it  to  my 
dear  mother.  If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  this  in 
less  time,  I  believe  I  can  do  it;  but  I  take 
two  months  for  certainty,  and  beg  an  answer 
whether  you  can  allow  me  so  much  time.  I ' 
think  myself  very  much  obliged  to  your  for- 
bearance, and  shall  esteem  it  a  great  happiness 
to  be  able  to  serve  you.  I  have  great  oppor- 
tunities of  dispersing  anything  that  you  may 
think  it  proper  to  make  pubUc.  I  will  give  a 
note  for  the  money,  payable  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, to  any  one  here  that  you  shall  appoint. 
—I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
•ervant,  '  Sam.  Johnson. 

'At  Mr.  Osbome*s,  bookseller,  in  Gr^'s  Inn.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  anything  in 
1744  for  the  OentUman^s  Moffoxine  but  the 
Preface  [f].  His  Life  of  Barretier  was  now 
republished  in  a  pamphlet  by  itself.  But  he 
produced  one  work  this  year,  fully  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  high  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired.  This  was  the  Life  of  Rickourd 
Savage[*\—%  man  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  impartially,  without  wondering  that  he 
was  for  some  time  the  iniomate  companion  of 
Johnson;  for  his  character'  was  marked  by 

1  As  a  specimen  of  bis  temper,  I  insert  the  following 
letter  ftom  him  to  a  noble  Lord  [Tyrconnel]  to  whom 
he  was  under  great  obligations,  but  who,  on  account 
of  his  bad  conduct,  was  obliged  to  discard  him.  The 
original  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Francis  Cockayne 
Oust,  Esq.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel  learaed  in  the 
law:— 

*  Right  HtmownCtiU  Brutb  and  Booby. 

'  I  find  you  want  (as  Mr.  -^is  pleased  to  hint)  to 


profligacy,  insolence,  and  ingratitude :  yet,  as  he 
undoubtedly  had  a  warm  and  vigorous,  though 
unregulated  mind,  had  seen  life  in  all  its  varie- 
ties, and  been  much  in  the  company  of  the 
statesmen  and  wits  of  his  time,  he  could  com- 
municate to  Johnson  an  abundant  supply  of 
such  materials  as  his  philosophical,  curiosity 
most  eagerly  desired ;  and  as  Savage's  misfor- 
tunes and  misconduct  had  reduced  him  to  the 
lowest  state  of  wretchedness  as  a  writer  for 
bread,  his  visits  to  St.  John's  Gate  naturally 
brought  Johnson  and  him  together.' 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  thai  Johnson  and 
Savage  were  sometimes  in  such  extreme  indi- 
gence,' that  they  could  not  pay  for  a  lodging ; 
so  that  they  have  wandered  together  whole 

swear  away  my  life,  tiiat  is,  the  life  of  your  creditor, 
because  he  asks  you  for  a  debt— The  public  shall  soon 
be  acquainted  with  this,  to  Judge  whether  josa.  are  not 
fitter  to  be  an  Irish  evidence  than  to  be  an  Irish  peer.— 
I  dciy  and  despise  you.— I  am,  your  determined  adver- 
sary, 'RS.' 

— BOSWELL. 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  gives  the  world  to  understsnd 
that  Johnson,  '  being  an  admirer  of  genteel  manners, 
was  captivated  by  the  address  and  demeanour  of 
Savage,  who,  as  to  his  exterior,  was  to  a  remarluble 
degree  accomplished.'— ffatoibiiM't  JAJ^,  p.  52.  But  Sir 
John's  notions  of  gentility  must  appear  somewhat 
ludicrous,  from  his  stating  the  following  circumstance 
as  i>ro8umptiva  evidence  that  Savage  was  a  good 
swordsman :— '  That  he  understood  the  exercise  of  a 
gentleman's  weapon,  may  be  Inferred  firom  the  use 
made  of  it  In  that  rash  encounter  which  Is  rehited  in 
his  life.'  The  dexterity  here  alluded  to  was,  that 
Savage,  in  a  nocturnal  fit  of  drunkenness,  stabbed  a 
man  at  a  coffeehouse,  and  killed  him :  for  which  he 
was  tried  at  the.  Old  Bailey,  and  found  guilty  of  murder. 

Johnson,  indeed,  describes  him  as  having  '  a  grave 
and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  of  mien ;  but 
which,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  softened  into  on 
engaging  easiness  of  manners.'  How  highly  Johnson 
admired  him  for  that  knowledge  which  he  himself  so 
much  cultivated,  and  what  kindness  he  entertained 
for  him,  appears  from  the  following  lines  in  the  GtnUt' 
man'B  Magatine  for  April  1788,  which  I  am  assured 
were  written  by  Johns(m  :— 

'  Ad  RiCABBUM  Savaob. 

*  HwnafU  sftuKiim  generis  eui  peetorefervet 
O  ooiat  humoMum  Ufovwiqpte  geiMu.' 

— >BoewELL. 

*  The  following  striking  proof  of  Johnson's  extreme 
indigence,  when  he  published  the  L{f^  ofSavagef  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  Boswell  by  Mr.  Bidiard  Stowe, 
of  Aspley,  in  Bedfordshire,  firom  the  Infonnation  of 
Mr.  Walter  Harte,  author  of  the  Life  of  Chutavu*  Adol- 
pfcus."^— 

'  Soon  sfter  Savage's  lifts  was  published,  Mr.  Hsrte 
dined  with  Edward  Cave,  and  occasionally  praised  it. 
Boon  after,  meeting  him.  Gave  said,  "  Tou  made  a  man 
very  happy  t'other  day."— "How  could  that  be  7"*  says 
Harte ;  "  nobody  was  there  b^t  ourselves."  Cave  an- 
swered by  reminding  him  that  a  plate  of  victuals  was 
sent  behind  a  screen,  which  was  to  Johnson,  dressed 
so  shabbily,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  appear ;  but  on 
hearing  the  conversation,  he  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  encomiums  on  his  book.'— Malohs. 
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in  the  streets.*  Yet  in  these  almost  in- 
credible soenes  of  distress,  we  may  suppose  that 
Savage  mentioned  manj  of  the  anecdotes  with 
which  Johnson  afterwards  enriched  the  life  of 
his  nnhappy  companion,  and  those  of  other 
poeti. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  one  night 
in  particular,  when  Savage  and  he  walked 
round  St.  James's  Square  for  want  of  a  lodging, 
they  were  not  at  all  depressed  by  their  situation, 
but  in  high  spirits,  and  brim-full  of  patriotism, 
traversed  the  square  for  several  hours,  inveighed 
against  the  minister,  and  'resolved  they  would 
stond  6y  Hhxir  countfy.* 

I  am  afrsid,  however,  that  by  associating  with 
Sav^e,  who  was  habituated  to  the  dissipation 
and  licentiousness  of  the  town,  Johnson,  though 
his  good  principles  remained  steady,  did  not  en- 
tirely pr^erve  that  conduct  for  which,  in  days 
of  greater  simplicity,  he  was  remarked  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Hector,  but  was  imperceptibly  led 
into  some  indulgences  which  occasioned  much 
distress  to  his  virtuous  mind. 

That  Johnson  was  anxious  that  an  authentic 
and  favourable  account  of  his  extraordinary 
friend  should  first  get  possession  of  the  public 
attention,  is  evident  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  the  OerUlemtuit  Moffozine  for  August 

of  the  year  preceding  its  publication : — 

\. 

'Mb.  XJbbah, 

'  As  your  collections  show  how  often  yon  h&nre 
owed  the  ornaments  of  your  poetical  pages  to 
the  correspondence  of  the  unfortunate  and  in- 
genious Mr.  Savage,  I  doubt  not  but  you  have 
so  much  regard  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage 
any  design  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  the 
preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calumnies,  and 
therefore  with  some  degree  of  assurance  entreat 
yon  to  inform  the  public,  that  his  Life  will 
speedily  be  published  by  a  person  who  was 
favoured  with  his  confidence,  and  received  from 
himself  an  account  of  most  of  the  transactions 
which  he  proposes  to  mention,  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement  to  Swansea,  in  Wales. 

'  From  that  period  to  his  death  in  the  prison 

1  As  Jobnsott  was  married  before  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  must  have  always  had  a  habitation  for  his 
wife,  some  readers  have  wondered  how  he  ever  could 
bavo  been  driven  to  stroll  about  with  Savage  all  night, 
for  want  of  a  lodging.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Johnson  at  difiSerent  periods  had  lodgings  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  ;  and  his  finances  certainly  would 
not  admit  of  a  double  establishment.  When,  therefore, 
he  spent  a  convivial  day  in  London,  and  found  it  too 
late  to  return  to  any  country  residence  he  may  occa- 
sionaUy  have  had,  having  no  lodging  in  town,  he  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  night  in  the  manner  described 
above ;  for  though  at  that  period  it  was  not  uneom- 
SBon  for  two  men  to  sleep  tc^elher.  Savage,  it  appears; 
eoold  accommodate  him  with  nothing  but  his  company 
in  the  open  air.  The  Epigram  given  above,  which 
doubtless  was  written  by  Johnson,  shows  that  their 
aoqoaintsnce  commenced  before  April  1788. —Malohi. 


of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be  continued  from 
materials  still  less  liable  to  obj^tion :  his  own 
letters,  and  those  of  his  friends,  some  of  which 
will  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  abstracts  of 
others  subjoined  in  the  margin. 

'  It  may  be  reasonably  imagined  that  others 
may  have  the  same  design ;  but  as  it  is  not  cre- 
dible that  they  can  obtain  the  same  materials, 
it  must  be  expected  they  will  supply  from  in- 
vention the  want  of  intelligence ;  and  that 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Life  of  Savage  "  they 
will  publish  only  a  novel,  filled  with  romantic 
adventures  and  imaginary  amours.  You  may 
therefore  perhaps  gratify  the  lovers  of  truth 
and  wit,  by  giving  me  leave  to  inform  them  in 
your  Magazine,  that  my  account  will  be  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  by  Mr.  Boberts,  in  Warwick 
Lane.  '•  [No  tigncUure.  ] 

In  February  1744  it  accordingly  came  forth 
from  the  shop  of  Boberts,  between  whom  and 
Johnson  I  have  not  traced  any  connection, 
except  the  casual  one  of  this  publication.  In 
Johnson's  Life  of  Savage,  although  it  must  be 
allowed  that  its  moral  is  the  reverse  of  '  Ses- 
picere  exemplar  vitas  morumque  jubehOf*  a  very 
useful  lesson  is  inculcated,  to  guard  men  of 
warm  passions  from  a  too  free  indu^ence  of 
them ;  and  the  various  incidents  are  related  in 
so  clear  and  animated  a  manner,  and  illumi- 
nated throughout  with  so  much  philosophy, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives 
in  the  English  language.  Sir  Joshua  Besmolds 
told  me,  that  upon  his  return  from  Italy  he  met 
with  it  in  Devonshire,  knowing  nothing  of  its 
author,  and  began  to  read  it  while  he  was 
standing  with  his  arm  leaning  against  a  chim- 
ney-piece. It  seized  his  attention  so  strongly, 
that,  not  being  able  to  lay  down  the  book  till 
he  had  finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move, 
he  found  his  arm  totally  benumbed.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  work  was  composed  is  a 
wonderful  circumstance.  Johnson  has  been 
heard  to  say, '  I  wrote  forty-eight  of  the  printed 
octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a  sitting ; 
but  then  I  sat  up  all  night.' ' 

He  exhibits  the  genius  of  Savage  to  the  best 
advantage,  in  the  specimens  of  his  poetry  which 
he  has  selected,  «ome  of  which  are  of  uncommon 
merit.  We,  indeed,  occasionally  find  such  vigour 
and  such  point,  Jis  might  make  us  suppose  that 
the  generous  aid  of  Johnson  had  been  imparted 
to  his  friend.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton  mado  this 
remark  to  me ;  and,  in  support  of  it,  quoted 
from  the  poem  entitled  The  Bcuiard,  a  line  in 
which  the  fancied  superiority  of  one  '  stamped 
in  Nature's  mint  with  ecstasy,'  is  contrasted 
with  a  regular  lawful  descendant  of  some  great 
and  ancient  family: 

'  No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  fodUsh  ftuse.' 


>  Journal  qfa  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  8d  edit  p.  8S.«— 
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Bat  the  fact  is,  that  this  poem  was  published 
some  yean  before  Johnson  and  Savage  weie  ac- 
quainted. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  biographical 
disquisition  there  appears  a  very  strong  symp- 
tom of  Johnson's  prejudice  against  plisyers ;  a 
prejudice  ivhich  may  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 
lowing ceases  :  first,  the  imperfectioa  of  his 
organs,  which  were  so  defective  that  he  was  not 
susceptible  of  the  fine  impressions  which  thea- 
trical excellence  produces  upon  the  generality 
of  mankind ;  secondly,  the  cold  rejection  of  his 
tragedy ;  and  lastly,  the  brilliant  success  of 
Oarrick,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  whahad  come 
to  London  at  the  same  time  with  him,  not  in  a 
much  more  prosperous  state  than  himself,  and 
whose  talents  he  undoubtedly  rated  low,  com- 
pared with  his  own.  His  being  outstripped  by 
his  pupil  in  the  racer  of  immediate  fame,  as  well 
as  of  fortune,  probably  made  him  feel  seme  in- 
dignation, as  thinltfng  that  whatever  might  be 
Garrick*s  metits  in  his  art,  the  rewsid  was  too 
great  when  compsred  with  whfl(t  the  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  oC  literary  labour  could  attain. 
At  all  periods  of  his  life  Johnson  used  to  talk 
contemptuously  of  players,  but  in  this  work 
he  speaks  of  them  with  peculiar  acrimony ;  for 
which,  perhaps,  there  was  formerly  too  much 
reason,  from  the  licentious  and  dissolute  man- 
ners of  those  engaged  in  that  profession.  It  is 
but  justice  to  add,  that  in  our  own  time  such  a 
change  has  taken  place,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  such  an  unfavourable  distinction. 

His  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Dr.  Taylor,  told 
me  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  Johason^s  triumphing 
over  his  pupil,  David  Garrick.  When  that  great 
actor  had  played  some  little  tiaM  a(t  Groodman*s 
Fields,  Johnson  and  Taylor  went  tosee  him  per- 
form, and  afterwards  passed  the-  evening  at  a 
tavern  with  him  and  old  Giffaid.  Johnson, 
who  was  ever  depreciating  stage-players,  after 
censuring  some  mistakes  in  emphasis,  which 
Garrick  had  committed  in  the  course  of  that 
night's  acting,  said,  '  The  players,  sir,  have  got 
a  kind  of  rant,  with  which  they  run  on,  with- 
out any  regard  either  to  accent  or  emphasis.' 
Both  Garrick  and  Giif ard  were  offended  at  this 
sarcasm,  and  endeavoured  to  refute  it ;  upon 
which  Johnson  rejoined,  '  Well,  now,  IH  give 
you  something  to  speak,  with  which  you  are 
little  acquainted,  and  then  we  shall  see  how 
just  my  observation  is.  That  shall  be  the 
criterion.  Let  me  hear  you  repeat  the  ninth 
commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbour.'**  Both  tried  at 
it,  said  Dr.  Taylor,  and  both  mistook  the 
emphasis,  which  should  be  upon  not  and  faltt 
vnAnett,^  Johnson  put  them  right,  and  enjoyed 
his  victory  with  great  glee. 

1  I  suspect  Dr.  Taylor  was  inaccurate  In  his  state- 
ment The  emphasis  should  be  equally  upon  tihalt  and 
not,  as  both  concur  to  form  the  negative  ii\]ancUon ; 


Life  o/  Sofcage  was  no  sooiMr  publiahed, 
than  the  following  liberal  praise  was  given  to  it 
in  Tht  Champion,  a  periodical  paper : — 

'Thii  pamphlet  is,  without  flattery  to  its 
author,  as  just  and  well-written  a  piece  of  its 
kind  as  I  ever  saw ;  so  that  at  the  same  time 
that  it  highly  deserves,  it  certainly  stands  very 
little  in  need  of,  this  recommendation.  As  to 
the  history  of  the  unfortunate  person  whoae 
memoira  compose  this  work,  it  is  certainly 
penned  with  equal  accuracy  and  spirit,  of  whidi 
I  anr  samuch  the  better  judge,  as  I  know  many 
of  the  facts  mentioned  to  be  strictly  true,  and 
very  fairly  related.  Besides,  it  is  not  only  the 
stoiy  of  Mr.  Savage,  but  innumerable  incidents 
relating  to  other  persons  and  other  affairs,  which 
renders  this  a  very  amusing,  and  withal  a  very 
instructive  and  valuable  performance.  The 
author's  observations  are  short,  significant,  and 
just,  as  his  narrative  is  remarkably  smooth  and 
well-disposed.  Hb  reflections  open  to  aU  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  and  in  a  word,  a 
more  just  or  pleasant,  a  more  engaging  or  a 
more  improving  treadse,  on  all  the  excellences 
and  defects  of  human  nature,  is  scarce  to  be 
found  in  our  awn,  er  perhaps  any  other  lan- 
guage;*^' • 

Johnson's  partialily  for  Ravage  made  him  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  his  story,  however  extra- 
ordinary and  improbable.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  to>  question  his  being  the  son  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Macclesfield,  of  whose  unrelenting 
barbarity  he  so  loudly  complained,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  are  related  in  so  strong 
and  affecting  a  manner  in  Johnson's  life  of  him. 
Johnson  was-  certainly  well  warranted  in  pub- 
lishing hia  narrative,  however  offensive  it  might 
be  to  the  lady  and  her  relations,  because  her 
alleged  unnatural  and  cruel  conduct  to  her  son, 
and  shameful  avowal  of  guilt,  were  stated  in  a 
Life  of  Savage  now  lying  before  me,  which 
came  out  so  early  as  1727,  and  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  confute  it,  or  to  punish  the  author 
or  printer  as  a  libeller :  but  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  the 
shocking  tale  not  true ;  and  from  a  respectable 
gentleman  '  connected  with  the  lady's  family,  I 
have  received  such  information  and  remarks, 
as,  joined  to  my  own  inquiries,  wUl,  I  think,' 
render  it  at  least  somewhat  doubtful,  especially 

and/a2ie  wilnsn,  like  the  other  acts  prohibited  in  the 
Deealogue,  should  not  be  marked  by  any  peculiar  em- 
phasis,, but  only  be  distinctly  enunciated.— 'Boswklu 
A  modesate  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  >Uia— 

KSARSST. 

^  This  chacacter  of  the  Jt^  q^  Sattagt  was  not  written 
by  Fielding,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  most  probably 
by  Ralph,  who,  as  appears  from,  the  minutes  of  the 
partners  of  Tkt  Champion  in  the  possession  oi  If  r.  Reed, 
of  Staple  loDr  succeeded  Fielding  in  his  share  of  the 
paper,  before  the  date  of  that  eulogium.— Boswxll. 

s  The  late  Ftaneis  Cockayne  Oust,  Esq.,  one  of  hia 
Ifi^wty's  (Oeoige  lu.)  OeanseL— Boewauii 
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when  we  ooniider  that  it  miut  have  originated 
from  the  penon  hiniielf  who  went  by  the  name 
off  Biehaid  Savage, 

U  the  maxim,  /Vi2nim  in  wio,  falnan  in  onint- 
&«•,  were  to  be  received  without  qnalifieation, 
the  credit  of  Savage's  natrative  as  eonveyed  to 
na  would  be  annihilated ;  for  it  contains  some 
asertiona  which,  beyond  a  question,  are  not 


L  Li  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  Earl 
Rivera— on  account  of  a  criminal  connection 
with  whom.  Lady  Maoclesfiehi  ii  said  to  have 
been  divorced  from  her  husband  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament [1697]— had  a  peculiar  anuety  about 
the  child  which  she  bore  to  him,  it  is  alleged 
that  his  lordship  gave  him  his  own  name,  and 
had  it  duly  recorded  in  the  register  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  I  have  carefully  inspected 
that  register,  but  no  such  entry  is  to  be  found.' 

2L  It  is  sUted that 'Lady  Macclesfield,  having 
lived  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasy  terms 

>  Hx.  Cost's  reasoning,  wiih  respect  to  (he  filiation 
of  Biebard  Savage,  always  appeared  to  me  extremely 
wnsatiefaetory,  and  Is  entirely  overturned  by  the  fol- 
lowing  decisive  olwervatlons,  for  which  the  reader  is 
indebted  to  the  unwearied  researches  of  Mr.  Bindley. 
The  story  on  which  Mr.  Cost  so  much  relies,  that 
Savage  was  a  supposititious  child,  not  the  son  of  Lord 
Bivera  and  Lady  Macdeofleld,  hut  the  ofi^pring  of  a 
sboemaker,  introduced  in  consequence  of  her  real  son's 
death,  was,  without  doubt,  grounded  -on  the  circum- 
stsace  of  Lsdy  Macdesfleld's  having  in  1696,  preyiously 
to  the  birth  of  Savage,  had  a  dau^ter  by  the  Eari 
Bivera,  who  died  in  her  infkncy ;  a  fact  which,  aa  the 
same  gentleman  observes  to  me,  was  proved  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  on  Lord  Macclesfield's  Bill 
of  Bivoroe.  Most  fictions  of  this  kind  have  some  ad- 
mixture of  truth  in  them.— Maijohb. 

Vtmn.  the  JSorl  </  MacduifUlSa  Cote,  which  In  1807-8 
was  presented  to  the  Lords,  in  order  to  procure  an  act 
of  divofc^  it  appears  that  'Anne,  Countess  of  Mso- 
ffcisfield,  under  the  name  of  Madam  Smith,  was  deli- 
vered off  a  male  child  in  Fox  Court,  near  Brook  Street^ 
Holbom,  by  Mrs.  Wright,  a  midwife,  on  Saturday,  the 
10th  ot  Jannaxy  1696-7,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
who  was  baptised  on  the  Monday  following,  and  regis- 
tered by  the  name  of  Bichsrd.  the  son  of  John  Smithy 
by  Mr.  Borbiidge,  sssJstsnt  to  Dr.  Msnnlagham's 
curate  for  St  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  that  the  child  was 
christened  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  January,  in  Vox 
Cbmrt,}  and  from  the  privaioy,  was  supposed  by  Mr. 
Bnrhridga  to  be  *'a  by-blow,  or  bastard."'  It  also 
Bpiwis  that  daring  her  delivery  the  lsdy  wore  a 
mask ;  sod  that  Maiy  Pegler,  on  the  next  day  after 
ilM  baptism  OTessday  X  took  a  male  Child,  whose  mother 
wsa  caUed  Madam  &aith,  firom  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Phesiant,  fai.Fox  Court  (running  from  Brook  .Street 
Into  Qray's  Inn  LsneX  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 


Cenfoimable  to  this  statement  is  the  entry  in  the 
ngister  of  9L  Andrew's,  Holbom,  which  is  as  fttUows, 
and  which  unquestionably  reeoids  the  bapUsm  of 
Blcherd  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Bivers  gave  his  own 
Christian  name,  prefixed  to  the'  aasumed  surname  of 
hie  mother  >^aa.lM^7.  «Bichard,aoa  of  John  Smith 
and  Mary;  in  Fox  Court,  in  Oiay's  Ian  Laas,  baptlxad 
thel8th.'^BuinLSX. 


with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  oonf  earion 
of  adultery  the  moat  obvious  and  ezpeditioaa 
method  of  obtaining  her  liberty; '  and  Johnson, 
assuming  this  to  be  true,  stigmatises  her  with 
indignation,  as  '  the  wretch  who  had,  without 
senile,  proclaimed  herself  an  adulteress.'^  But 
I  have  perused  the  Journals  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  and 
there  find  It  authentically  ascertained,  that, 
JO  far  from  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  igno- 
mmious  charge  of  adultery,  she  made  a  strenu' 
Qus  defence  by  her  counsel;  the  bUl  having 
been  first  mofwd  the  15th  oi  January  1697-S 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  proceeded  on  (with 
various  applications  for  time  to  bring  up  wit- 
nesses at  a  distance,  etc)  at  intervals  till  the 
■Sd  of  March,  when  it  passed.  It  was  brought 
to  the  Commons,  by*  a  message  from  the  Lords, 
the  Gth  of  March,  proeeeded  on  the  7th,  10th, 
11th,  14th,  and  16th,  on  whieh  day,  after  a  full 
examination  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and 
hearing  of  counsel,  it  was  reported  without 
amendments,  peised,  and  carried  to  the  Lords. 
That  Lady  Maccleefield  was  convicted  of  the 
crime .  of  which  she  was  accused,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  the  question  now  is,  whether  the 
person  calling  himself  Bichard  Savage  was  her 
ecan. 

It  has  been  said,'  that  when  Earl  Bivera  was 
dying,  and  anxious  to  provide  for  aU  his  natural 
children,  he  was  informed  by  Lady  Maedeefield 
that  her  son  by  him  was  dead.  Whether,  then, 
shall  we  believe  that  this  was  a  malignant  Ue, 
invented  by  a  mother  to  prevent  her  own  child 
from  receiving  the  bounty  of  Ids  father,  which 
was  aooordingly  the  consequence,  if  the  person 
whose  life  Johnson  wrote  was  her  son ;  or  shall 
we  not  rather  believe  that  the  person  who  then 
assumed  the  name  of  Bichard  Savage  was  an 
impostor,  being  in  reality  the  son  of  the  shoe- 
maker, under  whose  wife's  care*  Lady  Maeclea* 
field's  child  was  placed ;  that  after  the  death  of 
the  real  Bichard  Savage  he  attempted  to  per^ 
eonate  him ;  and  that  the  fraud  being  known  to 
lAdy  Macclesfield,  he  was  therefore  repulsed  by 
her  with  just  resentments 

There  is  a  strong  eiroumstance  in  support  of 
the  last  supposition,  though  it  has  been  men- 
tioned as  an  aggranration  of  Lady  Macclesfield's 
unnatural  conduct ;  and  that  is,  her  having  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  tiie  benefit  of  a 
legacy  left  to  him  by  Mrs.  Lloyd,  his  god- 
mother.   For  if  there  was  such  a  legacy  left» 


*  No  divorce  can  be  obtained  in  tiie  Courts  on  con- 
fession of  the  party.  There  must  be  proo&.~KKAmraT. 

s  By  Johnson  in  hli  L^  cff  Savage.— TAauosz. 

*  This,  as  an  accurate  ikiend  remarks  to  me,  is  not 
correctly  stated.  The  ahoemaker  under  whMe  care 
Savage  was  placed,  with  a  view  to  hii  becoming  hla 
apprentice,  was  not  the  husband  of  this  nurse.— See 
'Johnson's  Ujit  qf  Savag$>  L(«m  qf  tts  PoUt,  voL  ItL 
p.  18 J«  edit  178S.— BoswxLU 
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hii  not  being  able  to  obtain  payment  of  it  most 
be  imputed  to  his  contoionaness  that  he  was  not 
the  real  penon.  The  jnat  inference  ■hould  be, 
that  bj  the  death  of  Lady  Haccletfield^s  child 
before  its  godmother,  the  legacy  became  lupsed, 
and  therefore  that  Johnson's  Biohard  Savage 
was  an  impostor.  If  he  had  a  title  to  the 
legacy,  he  coold  not  have  f onnd  any  difBenlty  in 
recovering  it ;  for  had  the  executors  resisted 
his  claim,  the  whole  costs,  as  well  as  the  legacy, 
must  have  been  paid  by  them,  if  he  had  been 
the  child  to  whom  it  was  given.  The  talents 
ef  Savage,  and  the  mingled  fire,  rudeness,  pride, 
■leanness,  and  ferocity  of  his  character,'  concur 
in  making  it  crediUe  that  he  was  fit  to  plan 
and  carry  on  an  ambitious  and  daring  scheme  of 
imposture,  similar  instances  of  which  have  not 
been  wanting  in  higher  spheres  in  the  history 
of  different  countries,  and  have  had  a  consider- 
able degree  of  success. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  companion  of 
Johnson  (who,  through  whatever  medium  he 
was  conveyed  into  this  world,—be  it  ever  so 
doubtful  'to  whom  related,  or  by  whom  be- 
got,'— was  unquestionably  a  man  of  no  com- 
mon endowments)  we  must  allow  the  weight 
of  general  repute  as  to  his  tt(UuM  or  parentage, 
though  illicit ;  and  supposing  him  to  be  an  im- 
postor, it  seems  strange  that  Lord  Tyroonnel, 
the  nephew  of  Lady  Macclesfield,  should  pa- 
tronize him,  and  even  admit  him  as  a  guest  in 
his  family.'    Lastly,  it  must  ever  appear  very 

1  Johnson's  companion  appesrs  to  havs  persuaded 
that  lofty-minded  man  that  he  resembled  him  in  having 
a  noble  pride ;  for  Johnson,  after  painting  in  strong 
colours  the  quarrel  between  Lord  Tyrconnel  and 
Savage,  asserts  that  '  the  spirit  qf  Mr.  Savage,  indeed, 
never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation ;  he  re- 
turned reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult' 
But  the  rMpectaUe  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  alluded, 
has  in  his  possession  a  letter  firom  Savage,  after  Lord 
Tyrconnel  had  discarded  him,  addressed  to  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Gilbert,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  in  which 
he  requests  him,  in  the  humblest  manner,  to  represent 
his  case  to  the  Viscount— Boswzll. 

*  Trusting  to  Savage's  information,  Johnson  repre- 
sents this  unhappy  man's  being  received  as  a  com- 
panion by  Lord  Tyroonnel,  and  pensioned  by  his  lord- 
ship, as  posterior  to  Savage's  conviction  and  pardon. 
But  I  am  assured  that  Savage  had  received  the  volun- 
tary bounty  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  had  been  dismissed 
by  him,  long  before  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
that  his  lordship  was  very  instrumental  In  procuring 
Savage's  pardon,  by  his  Intercesssion  with  the  queen, 
through  Lady  Hertford.  If,  therefore,  he  had  been 
desirous  of  preventing  the  publication  by  Savage,  he 
would  have  left  him  to  his  fate.  Indeed,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  although  Johnson  mentions  that  Lord  Tyr- 
connel's  patronage  of  Savage  was  '  upon  his  promise 
to  lay  aside  his  design  of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  bis 
mother,'  the  great  biographer  hss  forgotten  that  he 
himself  hss  mentioned  that  Savage's  story  had  been 
told  several  years  before  in  TAs  Plain  Dealer,  ftom 
which  he  quotes  this  strong  saying  of  the  generous  Sir 
Bichard  Steele,  that  the  '  inhumanity  of  his  mother 
had  given  him  a  light  to  find  every  good  man  his  Drther.' 


suspicious  that  three  different  accounts  of  the 
life  of  Bichard  Savage — one  published  in  The 
Plain  Dealer  in  1724,  another  in  1727,  and  an- 
other by  the  powerful  pen  of  Johnson  in  1744, 
and  aU  of  them  while  Lady  ICaodesfield  was 
alive  —  should,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
attacks  upon  her,  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
without  any  public  and  effectual  contradiction. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  sum  up  the  evi« 
dence  upon  the  case  as  fairly  as  I  can,  and  the 
result  seems  to  be,  that  the  world  must  vibrate 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  the 
truth. 

This  digression,  I  trust,  will  not  be  censured, 
as  it  relates  to  a  matter  exceedingly  curious, 
and  very  intimately  connected  with  Johnson, 
both  as  a  man  and  an  author.' 

He  this  year  wrote  the '  Preface  to  the  Har- 
leian  Miscellany '  [*].  Hie  selection  of  the  pam* 
phlets  of  which  it  was  composed  was  made  by 
Mr.  Oldys,  a  man  of  eager  curiosity  and  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  who  first  exerted  that  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the  literature  of  the  old  "RngHiyh 
writers  by  which  the  works  of  our  great  drama- 
tic poet  have  of  late  be6n  so  signally  illustrated. 


OHAPTEB  Vn. 

174&-1749. 

In  1745  Johnson  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'  Miscellaneoua  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  T.  H.'s  (Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer*s)  Edition  of  Shakspeare'[*] ; 
to  which  he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edition 
of  that  poet. 

As  we  do  not  trace  anything  else  published  by 
him  during  the  course  of  thb  year,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  he  was  occupied  entirely  with  that  work. 
But  the  Uttle  encouragement  which  was  given 
by  the  public  to  his  anonymous  proposals  for  tho 
executk)n  of  a  task  which  Warburton  was  known 


At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lady 
Macclesfield  snd  her  relations  might  still  wish  that 
her  story  should  not  be  brought  into  more  conspicuous 
notice  by  the  satirical  pen  of  Savagc^BoswELL. 

>  Miss  Mason,  after  having  forfeited  the  title  of  Lady 
Macclesfield  by  divorce,  was  married  to  Cc^onel  Brett, 
and  it  is  said  was  well  known  in  all  the  polite  drdes. 
Colley  Gibber,  I  am  infcnmed,  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  her  taste  and  Judgment  as  to  genteel  life  and  manners, 
that  he  submitted  every  scene  of  his  CareUu  Huiband 
to  Mrs.  Brett's  revisal  and  correctlop.  Colonel  Brett 
was  reported  to  be  ftee  in  his  gallantry  with  his  lady's 
maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a  room  one  day  In  her 
own  house,  and  found  the  Colonel  and  her  maid  both 
fast  asleep  in  two  chairs.  She  tied  a  white  handker- 
chief round  her  husband's  neck,  which  was  a  sufficient 
proof  that  she  bad  discovered  his  intrigue ;  but  she 
never  at  sny  time  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  This  inci- 
dent, as  I  am  told,  gave  occasion  to  the  weU-wrought 
scene  of  Sir  Charles  snd  Lady  Easy,  and  Bdging.— 

BOSWBLL. 
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to  have  undertaken,  probably  damped  his  ardour. 
His  pamphlet,  howeyer,  was  highly  esteemed, 
and  was  f  ortonate  enough  to  obtain  the  appro- 
bation even  of  the  superdHioas  Warburton  him- 
self, who^  in  the  Preface  to  his  Shakspeare, 
pulJished  two  years  afterwards,  thus  mentioned 
it :  'As  to  aU  those  things  whi^  have  been 
published  under  the  titles  of  Ssaaya,  Memarkt, 
ObienxUions,  etc.,  on  Shakspeare,  if  you  except 
some  Critical  Notes  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a 
specimen  of  a  projected  editisn,  and  written,  as 
appears,  by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  the  rest 
are  absolutely  below  a  serious  notice.* 

Of  this  flattering  distinction  shown  to  him  by 
Warb^rton,  a  very  grateful  remembrance  was 
ever  entertained  by  Johnson,  who  said,  'He 
praised  me  at  a  time  when  praise  was  of  value 
tome.' 

In  1746  it-  is  probable  that  he  was  still  em- 
ployed upon  his  ShakspearOi  which  perhaps  he 
laid  aside  for  a  time  upon  account  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations which  were  formed  of  Warburton's 
edition  of  that  great  poet.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous that  his  literary  career  appears  to  have  been 
almost  totflly  suspended  in  the  years  1745  and 
1746,  those  years  which  were  marked  by  a  dvil 
war  in  Great  Britain^  when  a  rash  attemx»t  was 
made  te-  restore  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
throne.  That  he  had  a  tenderness  for  that  un- 
fortunate House  is  weH  known;  and  some  may 
fancifully  imagine,  that  a  sympathetic  anxiety 
impeded  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  powers ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was,  during 
this  time,  sketching  the  outlines  of  his  great 
philological  work. 

None  of  his  letters  during  those  years  are  ex- 
tant, so  far  as  I  can  discover.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  It  might  afford  some  entertain- 
ment to  see  how  he  then  expressed  himself  to 
his  private  friends  concerning  state  affairs.  Dr. 
AduBS  informs  me,  that '  at  this  time  a  favourite 
object  which  he  had  in  contemplation  was  The 
Life  of  Alfred  ;  in  which,  from  the  warmth  with 
which  he  spoke  about  it,  he  would,  I  believe,  had 
he  been  master  of  his  own  will,  have  engaged 
himself,  rather  than  on  any  other  subject.' 

In  1747  it  is  supposed  that  the  6ren^{emati's 
Mcgazmt  for  May  was  enriched  by  him  with 
five  short  poetical  pieces,  distinguished  by  three 
asterisks.  The  first  is  a  translation,  or  rather  a 
paraphrase,  of  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  Sir  Thomas 
Ebumier.  Whether  the  Latin  was  his  or  not  I 
have  never  heard,  though  I  should  think  it 
probably  was,  if  it  be  certain  that  he  wrote  the 
English ;  as  ta  which  my  only  cause  of  doubt  is, 
that  his  slighting  character  of  Hanmer  as  an 
editor,  in  his  GbieroaJtMmi  an  Machelh,  is  very 
different  from  that  in  the  Epitaph.  It  may  be 
said  that  there  is  the  same  contrariety  between 
the  character  of  the  ObtennUiont,  and  that  in 
his  own  Preface  to  Shakspeare ;  but  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  between  the  one  publication 
and  the  other,  whweas  the  ObtervaUom  and 


the  Epitaph  came  close  together.    The  others 

are,  '  To  Miss ,  on  her  giving  the  author  a 

gold  and  silk  network  Purse  of  her  own  weav- 
ing;' 'Stella  in  Mourning;'  'The  Winter's 
Walk ; "  An  Ode ; '  and,  '  To  Lyce,  an  elderly 
Lady.'  I  am  not  poritive  that  all  these  were  his 
productions ;  ^  but  as  '  The  Winter's  Walk '  has 
never  been  controverted  to  be  his,  and  all  of 
them  have  the  same  mark,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  they  are  all  written  by  the  same 
hand.  Yet  to  the  Ode,  in  which  we  find  a 
passage  very  characteristic  of  him,  being  a 
learned  description  of  the  gout, — 

'  Unhappy,  whom  to  beds  of  pain 
ArthvUidc  tymmy  eonsigiis/— 

there  is  the  follq;wing  note,  'The  author  being 
ill  of  the  gout ; '  but  Johnson  was  not  attacked 
with  that  distemper  till  a  very  late  period  of 
his  life.  May  not  this,  however,  be  a  poetical 
fiction  ?  Why  may  not  a  poet  suppose  himself 
to  have  the  gout,  as  well  as  suppose  himself  to 
be  in  love,  of  which  we  have  innumerable  in- 
stances, and  which  has  been  admirably  ridiculed 
by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  Cowley  t  I  have 
also  some  difficulty  to  believe  that  he  could  pro- 
duce such  a  group  of  conceUt  as  appear  in  the 
verses  of  Lyce,  in  which  he  claims  for  this 
ancient  personage  as  good  a  right  to  be  assimi- 
lated to  heaven  as  nymphs  whom  other  poets 
have  flattered ;  he  therefore  ironically  ascribes 
to  her  the  attributes  of  the  tky,  in  such  stanzas 
as  this: 

'  Her  teeth  the  night  with  darhnus  dies. 
She's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  ligMnlng  plies. 
And  can  with  Vnmder  roar.' 

But  as  at  a  very  advanced  age  he  could  conde- 
scend to  trifle  in  nai/iby-pambp  rhymes  to  please 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  he  may  have  in 
his  earlier  years  composed  such  a  piece  as  this. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  first  edition  of 
'The  Winter's  Walk,'  the  concluding  line  is 
much  more  Johnsonian  than  it  was  afterwards 
printed ;  for  in  subsequent  editions,  after  pray- 
ing Stella  to  '  snatch  him  to  her  arms,'  he  says, 

'And  shieldmA  ftom  the  iZZs  of  life ;' 
whereas  in  the  first  edition  it  is, 

'  And  hide  me  from  the  sight  of  life.' 

A  horror  at  life  in  general  is  more  consonant 

with  Johnson's  habitual  gloomy  cast  of  thought. 

I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  great  eneigy  the 

following  verses,  which  appeared  in  the  OerUle' 

I  In  the  UrUversdi  VisUor,  to  which  Johnson  con- 
tributed, the  mark  which  is  affixed  to  some  pieces  un- 
questionably his,  is  also  found  subjoined  to  others,  of 
which  he  certainly  was  not  the  author.  The  mark 
therefore  will  not  ascertain  the  poems  In  question  to 
have  been  written  by  him.  Some  of  them  were  pro- 
bably the  productions  of  Hawkesworth,  who,  it  is 
believed,  was  afflicted  with  the  gout  The  verses  On  a 
Punt  were  inserted  afterwards  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
MUciOanUf,  and  an  unquestionably  Johnson's— 
IfALom. 
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flna»'«  McugasvM  for  April  this  year ;  but  I  have 
no  authority  to  say  they  were  Mb  own.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  best  critics  of  our  age  suggests  to  me 
that '  the  word  imdiifferenUy  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  wUhotU  coneemy  and  being  also  very 
nnpoetical,  renders  it  improbable  that  they 
■hould  have  been  his  composition.' 

'  OH  LOBD  LOVAT'S  SXKCUTZOV. 

'  Pitied  by  y«iil2«miitds  Kilmabhock  died;  i 
The  brave,  Baxjcksino,  were  on  thy  aide ; 
Radcuitb,  unhappy  in  his  crimes  of  youth* 
Steady  in  what  he  still  mistook  for  truth. 
Beheld  his  death  so  decently  unmoved, 
The  $qfi  lamented,  and  the  &mvs  approved. 
But  Lovat's  fate  indifferently  we  view» 
True  to  no  king,  to  no  reUgion  true : 
No  fair  forgets  the  nrin  he  has  done ; 
No  child  laments  the  tyrant  of  his  son ; 
No  Tory  pities,  thinking  what  he  was ; 
No  Whig  compassions,  for  he  l^  the  ocnue; 
The  brave  regret  not,  for  he  was  not  brave  I 
The  honett  mourn  not,  knowing  him  a  knave  1 '  * 

This  year  his  old  pupil  and  friend,  David 
Ckrrick,  having  become  joint  patentee  and  ma- 
nager of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Johnson  honoured 
his  opening  of  it  with  a  Prologue  [*],  which,  for 
just  and  manly  dramatic  criticism  on  the  whole 
range  of  the  English  stage,  as  well  as  for  poeti- 
cal excellence,  is  unrivalled.  Like  the  cele- 
brated Epilogue  to  the  Dittressed  Mother,  it 
was,  during  the  season,  often  called  for  by  the 
audience.  The  most  striking  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages of  it  have  been  so  often  repeated,  and  are 
so  well  recollected  by  all  the  lovers  of  the  drama 
and  of  poetry,  that  it  would  be  super£luous  to 
point  them  outi  In  the  Cfenileman^s  MagaaivM 
for  December  this  year  he  inserted  an  *  Ode  on 
Winter,'  which  is,  I  think,  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  his  genius  for  lyric  poetry. 

But  the  year  1747  is  distinguished  as  the 
epoch  when  Johnson's  arduous  and  important 
work,  his  DicnoNABT  ov  THS  English  Lan- 
OUAOS,  was  announced  to  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  its  Plan  or  Prospectus. 

How  long  this  immense  ludertaking  had  been 
the  object  of  his  contemplation  I  do  not  know. 
I  once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  attained 
to  that  astonishing  knowledge  of  our  language, 

1  Theseveises  are  somewhat  too  severo  on  the  eztra- 
ddbuHcy  person  who  Is  the  chief  figoro  in  them ;  for 
he  was  undoubtedly  brave.  His  pLeasantty  during  his 
solemn  tzisl  Ou  which*  by  the  way,  I  have  heard  Mr. 
David  Hume  observe  that  we  have  one  of  the  very 
few  speeches  of  Hr.  M mray,  now  Earl  of  Uansfleld, ; 
authentically  given)  was  very  remarkable.  When 
asked  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to  Sir  Sve- 
rard  Vawkener,  who  was  <me  of  the  strongest  wit- 
nesses against  him,  he  answered,  'I  only  wish  him 
Joy  of  his  young  wife.'  And  after  sentence  of  death. 
In  the  horrible  terms  in  such  cases  of  treason,  was 
prooounoed  upon  him,  and  he  was  retiring  fipom  the 
bar,  he  said,  'Vue  you  well,  my  lords,  we  shall  not 
an  meet  again  in  one  place.'  He  behaved  with  pecfect 
eomposure  at  his  execution,  and  called  out,  '  DhIos  U 
cbeofiMS  est  jiro  jnfdd  mori. '—Boswxll. 


by  which  he  was  enabled  to  realise  a  design  of 
such  extent  and  accumulated  difficulty.  He 
told  me,  that '  it  was  not  the  effect  of  partienlar 
study,  but  that  it  had  grown  up  in  his  mind 
insensibly.'  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr. 
James  Dodsley,  that  several  yean  before  this 
period,  when  Johnson  was  one  day  sitting  in 
his  brother  Robert's  shop,  he  heard  his  brother 
suggest  to  him  that  a  dictionary  of  the  Bng^h 
Language  would  be  a  work  that  would  be  weU 
received  by  the  public ;  that  Johnson  seemed 
at  firob  to  catch  at  the  proposition,  but  after  a 
pause  said,  in  his  abrdpt,  decisive  manner,  '  I 
believe  I  shall  not  undertake  it.'  That  he,  how- 
ever, had  bestowed  much  thought  upon  the 
subject  before  he  published  his  Pton,  is  evident 
from  the  enlarged,  clear,  and  accurate  views 
which  it  exhibits ;  and  we  find  him  mentioning 
in  that  tract,  that  many  of  the  writers  whose 
testimonies  were  to  be  produced  as  authorities 
were  selected  by  Pope ;  which  pi'oves  that  he 
had  been  furnished,  probably  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Dodsley,  with  whatever  hints  that  eminent  poet 
had  contributed  towards  a  great  literary  project* 
that  had  been  ^e  subject  of  important  considera- 
tion in  a  former  reign. 

The  booksellers  who  contracted  with  Johnson, 
single  and  unaided,  for  the  execution  <tf  a  work 
which  in  other  countries  has  not  been  effected 
but  by  the  co-operating  exertions  of  many,  were 
Mr.  Bobert  Dodsley,  Mr.  Charles  Hitch,  Mr. 
Andrew  Millar,  the  two  Messieurs  Longman,  and 
the  two  Messieurs  Enapton.  The  price  stipulated 
was  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds. 

The  P2a7»  was  addressed  to  Philip  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  then  one  of  lus  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State ;  a  nobleman  who 
was  v«ry  ambitious  of  literary  distinction,  and 
who,  upon  being  informed  of  the  design,  had 
expressed  himself  in  terms  very  favourable  to 
its  success.  There  is,  perhaps,  in  everything 
of  any  consequence,  a  secret  histoiy  which  it 
would  be  amusing  to  know,  could  we  have 
it  authenticaUy  communicated.  Johnson. told 
me,^  '  Sir,  the  way  in  which  the  plan  of  mj 
Dictionary  came  to  be  inscribed  to  Lord  Chester- 
field was  this :  I  had  neglected  to  write  it  by 
the  time  i^ppointed.  Dodsley  suggested  a  desire 
to  have  it  addressed  to  Lord  Chesterfield* 
I  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for  delay,  that 
it  might  be  better  done,  and  let  Dodsley  have 
his  desire.  I  said  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Bathurst, 
*'  Now  If  any  good  oomes  of  my  addressing  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  it  will  be  ascribed  to  deep 
policy,  when,  in  fac^  it  was  only  a  casual  excuse 
for  lasiness."' 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Pbm  has 
not  only  the  substantial  merit  of  oomprahensiaiii, 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  but  that  the  lan- 
guage of  it  is  unexceptionaUy  exoelleat;  it 

>  September  SS»  1777,  going  from  Aahboacse  la 
Derbyshire  to  see  Islam.— Boswslx. 
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being  altogether  free  from  that  mflation  of  style, 
and  thoie  nnoommon  bat  apt  and  eneigetio 
wDrds,  which  in  some  of  his  writings  have  been 
oensnred  with  more  petnlance  than  justice ;  and 
nerer  was  there  a  more  dignified  strain  of  com- 
pliment than  that  in  which  he  courts  the  atten- 
tion of  one  who,  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
beHere,  would  be  a  respectable  patron. 

'With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety,' says  he,  '  I  was  once  in  doubt  whether  I 
ahoold  not  attribute  to  myself  too  much  in  at- 
tempting to  decide  them,  and  whether  my  pro- 
vince was  to  extend  beyond  the  proposition  of 
the  question,  and  the  diiE^lay  of  the  suffrages 
on  each  side ;  but  I  have  been  since  determined, 
by  your  lordshipfs  opinion,  to  interpose  my  own 
judgment,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  sup- 
port what  appears  to  me  most  consonant  to 
grammar  and  reason.  Ausonius  thought  that 
modesty  forbade  him  to  plead  inability  for  a 
taak  to  whioh  Gswar  had  judged  him  equal : 
"  Car  me  poMs  negem,  pos»  (jtuA  V3a  putcU  f  " 

And  I  may  hope,  my  lord,  that  since  you,  whose 
authority  in  our  language  is  so  generally  ac- 
knowledged, have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
my  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  considered  as  ex- 
ercising a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction ;  and 
that  the  power  which  might  have  been  denied 
to  my  own  claim  will  be  readily  allowed  me 
aa  the  delegate  of  your  lordship.' 

This  passage  proves  that  Johnson's  address- 
ing hia  Plan  to  Lord  Chesterfield  was  not 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  result  of  a  report 
by  means  of  Dodsley  that  the  Earl  favoured  the 
design,  but  that  there  had  been  a  particular 
communication  with  his  lordship  concerning  iti 
Dr.  Tftylor  told  me  that  Johnson  sent  his  Plan 
to  him  in  manuscript  for  his  perusal ;  and  that 
when  ft  was  lying  ui>on  his  table,  Mr.  William 
Whitehead  happened  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and 
being  shown  it,  was  highly  pleased  with  such 
parts  of  it  as  he  had  time  to  read,  and  begged 
to  take  it  home  witli  him,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  do ;  that  from  him  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a 
noble  lord,  who  carried  it  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
When  Taylor  observed  this  might  be  an  advan- 
tage, Johnson  replied,  '  No,  sir,  it  would  have 
come  out  with  more  bloom  if  it  had  not  been 
seen  before  by  anybody.* 

The  opinion  conceived  of  it  by  another  noble 
author  appears  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Orrery  to  Dr.  Birch : — 

'Calbdon,  Dec  30, 1747. 

'  I  have  just  now  seen  the  specimen  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  addressed  to  Lord  Ches- 
teifieUL  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  plan,  and 
I  think  the  specimen  is  one  of  the  best  that 
Ihttveeverread.  Most  specimens  disgust  rather 
than  prejudice  us  in  favour  of  the  work  to  fol- 
low ;  but  the  language  of  Mr.  Johnson's  is  good, 
and  the  aigamentB  an  properly  and  modestly 
expressed.    However,  some  expressiona  may  be 


cavilled  at,  but  they  are  trifles.  Ill  mention 
one  :  the  barren  laureL  The  laurel  is  not  bar- 
ren, in  any  sense  whatever  ;  it  bears  fruits  and 
flowers.  Sed  ha  sunt  ntiffce,  and  I  have  great 
expectations  from  the  performance.'  [Birch 
1188.  Brit.  Mus.  4303.] 

That  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  arduous  nature 
of  the  undertaking  he  acknowledges,  and  shows 
himself  perfectly  sensible  of  it  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  Plan  ;  but  he  had  a  noble  consciousness 
of  his  own  abilities,  which  enabled  him  to  go  on 
with  undaunted  spirit. 

Dr.  Adams  found  him  one  day  busy  at  his 
Dictionary,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensued: 
— ^Adama:  '  This  is  a  great  work,  sir.  How  are 
you  to  get  all  the  etymologies  ?  *  Johnson  : 
'Why,  sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius,  and 
Skinner,  and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh 
gentleman  who  has  published  a  collection  of 
Welsh  proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  the 
Welsh.'  Adams  :  '  But,  sir,  how  can  you  do 
this  in  three  years  ?  *  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  can  do  it  in  three  years.' 
Adams :  '  But  the  French  Academy,  whioh  con- 
sists of  forty  members,  took  forty  years  to  com- 
pile their  Dictionary.'  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  thus 
it  is :  this  is  the  proportion.  Let  me  see  ;  forty 
times  forty  is  sixteen  hundred.  As  three  to 
sixteen  hundred,  so  is  the  proportion  of  an  Eng- 
lishman to  a  Frenchman.'  With  so  much  ease 
and  pleasantry  could  he  talk  of  that  prodigious 
labour  which  he  had  undertaken  to  execute. 

The  public  has  had,  from  another  pen,'  a  long 
detail- of  what  had  been  done  in  this  country  by 
prior  lexicographers  ;  and  no  doubt  Johnson 
was  wise  to  avail  himself  of  them,  so  far  as* 
they  went ;  but  the  learned  yet  judicious  re- 
search of  etymology,  the  various  yet  accurate 
display  of  definition,  and  the  rich  collection  of 
au-ttiorities,  were  reserved  for  the  superior  mind 
of  our  great  philologist.  For  the  mechanical 
part  he  employed,  as  he  told  me,  six  amanuen- 
ses ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  by  the  natives 
of  North  Britain,  to  whom  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  so  hostile,  that  five  of  them  were  of 
that  country.  There  were  two  Messieurs  Mac- 
bean  ;  Mr.  Shiels,  who,  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
partly  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  to  which 
the  name  of  Cibber  is  affixed ;'  Mr.  Stewart,  son 
of  Mr.  George  Stewart,  bookseller  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  a  Mr.  Maitland.  The  sixth  of  these  humble 
assistants  was  Mr.  Peyton,  who,  I  believe,  taught 
French,  and  pubUshed  some  elementary  tracts. 

To  all  these  painful  labourers  Johnson  showed 
a  never-ceasing  kindness,  so  far  as  they  stood  in 
need  of  it.  The^  elder  Mr.  Macbean  had  after- 
wards the  honour  of  being  librarian  to  Archi- 


>  See  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Ltfi  qf  Johimm.~-Jk»- 

WELL. 

Sir  John  Hawkins's  list  of  fonner  BngllBh  Dictfon- 

arios  is,  however,  by  no  means  complete.— Malonb. 

*  April  20. 1770. 
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bald  Duke  of  Argyle  for  many  yean,  but  was 
left  without  a  shilling.  Johnson  wrote  for  him 
a  preface  to  A  System  of  Ancient  Geography  ; 
and,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Thurlow,  got  him 
adi(iitted  a  poor  brother  of  the  Charter  House. 
For  Shiels,  who  died  of  a  consumption,  he  had 
much  tenderness ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
some  choice  sentences  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
were  supplied  by  him.  Peyton,  when  reduced 
to  penury,  had  frequent  aid  from  the  bounty  of 
Johnson,  who  at  last  was  at  the  expense  of  bury- 
ing him  and  his  wife. 

Wliile  the  Dictionary  was  going  forward, 
Johnson  lived  part  of  the  time  in  Holbom,  part 
in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street ;  and  he  had  an 
upper  room  fitted  up  like  a  counting-house  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  copyists 
their  several  tasks.    The  words,  partly  taken 
from  other  dictionaries,  and  partly  supplied  by 
himself,  having  been  first  written  down  with 
spaces  left  between  them,  he  delivered  in  writ- 
ing their  etymologies,  definitions,  and  various 
significations.    The  authorities  were  copied  from 
the  books  themselves,  in  which  he  had  marked 
the  passages  with  a  black  lead  pendl,  the  traces 
of  which  could  easily  be  efEaced.    I  have  seen 
several  of  them  in  which  that  trouble  had  n6t 
been  taken,  so  that  they  were  just  as  when  used 
by  the  coj>yists.    It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was 
so  attentive  in  the  choice  of  the  passages  in 
which  words  were  authorized,  that  one  may 
read  page  after  page  of>his  Dictionary  with  im- 
provement and  pleasure ;  and  it  should  not 
pass  unobserved,  that  he  has  quoted  no  author 
whose  writings  had  a  tendency  to  hurt  sound 
religion  and  morality. 

The  necessary  expense  of  preparing  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  for  the  press  must  have  been 
a  considerable  deduction  from  the  price  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  the  copyright.  I  under- 
stand that  nothing  was  allowed  by  the  book- 
sellera  on  that  account ;  uid  I  remember  his 
telling  me  that  a  large  portion  of  it  "having,  by 
mistake,  been  written  upon  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  so  as  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  com- 
positor, it  cost  him  twenty  pounds  to  have  it 
transcribed  upon  ond  side  only. 

He  is  now  to  be  considered  as  ^tugg^  at 
his  oar/  as  engaged  in  a  steady,  continued  course 
of  occupation,  sufficient  to  employ  all  his  time 
for  some  years,  and  which  was  the  best  preven- 
tive of  that  constitutional  melancholy  which 
waa  ever  lurking  about  him,  ready  to  trouble 
his  quiet.  But  his  enlarged  and  lively  mind 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  more  diversity 
of  employment,  and  the  pleasure  of  animated 
relaxation.'    He  therefore  not  only  exerted  his 

1  For  the  sake  of  relaxation  from  his  literaiy  labouts, 
and  probably  also  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  health,  he  this 
summer  visited  Tnnbridge  Wells,  then  a  place  of  much 
greater  resort  than  it  is  at  present  Here  he  met  Mr. 
dbber,  Mr.  Oarriok,  Mr.  Samuel  Bichaidson,  Mr. 
VhistoD,  Mr.  Onslow  (the  Bpeaker)^  Mr.  Fitt,  Mr. 


talents  in  occasional  composition,  very  different 
from  lexicography,  but  formed  a  club  in  Ivy 
liane.  Paternoster  Bow,  with  a  view  to  enjoy 
literary  discussion  and  amuse  his  evening  hours. 
The  members  associated  with  him  in  this  little 
society  were— his  beloved  friend  Dr.  Biehard 
Bathurst;  Mr.  Hawkesworth,  afterwards  well 
known  by  his  writings  ;  Mr.  John '  Hawkinfl, 
an  attorney;'  and  a  few  others  of  different 
professions. 

In  the  Gfentleman's  Magazine  for  May  of  this 
year  he  wrote  a  *  life  of  Bosoommon '  [•]  with 
Notes,  which  he  afterwards  much  improved 
(indenting  tho  notes  into  text),  and  inserted 
amongst  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets, 

]tfr.  Dodsley  thia  year  brought  out  his  Pre- 
ceptor, one  of  the  most  valuable  books  for  the 
improvement  of  young  minds  that  has  appeared 
in  any  language  ;  and  to  this  meritorious  work 
Johnson  furnished  'The  Preface '[•],  containing 
a  general  sketch  of  the  book,  with  a  short  and 
perspicuous  recommendation  of  each  article  ; 
as  also,  The  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit, 
found  in  his  Ce«[*],  a  most  beautiful  allegory 
of  human  life,  under  the  figure  of  ascend- 
ing the  mountain  of  Existence.    The  Bishop 
of  Dromore  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  he 
thought  this  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  wrote.v 
In  January  1749  he  published  The  Vaniiif 
of  ffuman  Wishes,  being  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal  imitated  [*].    He,  I  believe,  composed 
it  the  preceding  year.*    Mrs.  Johnson,  for  th« 
sake  of  country  air,  had  lodgings  at  Hampstead, 
to  which  he  resorted  occasionally,  and  there  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  Imita- 
tion was  written.     The  fervid  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  produced  is  scarcely  credible.    I 
have  heard  him  say  that  he  composed  seventy 
lines  of  it  in  one  day,  without  putting  one  of 
them  upon  paper  till  they  were  finished.    I  re- 
member, when  I  once  regretted  to  him  that  he 
had  not  given  us  more  of  'Juvenal's  Satires,'  he 
said  he  probably  should  give^ore,  for  he  had 

Lyttleten,  and  several  other  distinguished  persons. 
In  a  print  representing  some  of'^the  remarkable  cha- 
racters '  who  were  at  Tanbiidge  Wells  in  1748,  and  copied 
from  a  drawing  of  the  same  size  (see  Rtckardson's  Cof^ 
reapondenet).  Dr.  Johnson  stands  the  first  figure.^ 
Malonb. 

'  He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  CSiairman  of 
the  Middlesex  Justices ;  and,  upon  occasion  of  pre- 
senting an  address  to  the  King,  accepted  the  usnal 
offer  of  knighthood.  He  Is  author  of  A  History  qf 
Mitsie^  in  five  volumes  in  quarto.  By  assiduous  at- 
tendance upon  Johnson  in  his  last  illness,  be  obtained 
the  office  of  one  of  his  executors ;  in  consequence  of 
which  tiie  booksellers  of  London  emplogred  him  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Works,  and  to 
write  his  Life.— Boswsll. 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins,  with  solemn  inaccuracy,  repre- 
sents this  poem  aa  a  consequence  of  the  indiffer^t 
reception  of  his  tragedy.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
poem  was  published  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  the 
tragedy  was  not  acted  till  the  0th  of  the  Fehrujuy 
following.~BoswxLL. 
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tliem  all  in  his  head :  by  which  I  understood 
that  he  had  the  originals  and  correspondent 
allnsions  floating  in  his  mind,  Which  he  could, 
when  he  pleased,  embody  and  render  permanent 
without  much  labour.  Some  of  them,  however, 
he  obsenred,  were  too  gross  for  imitation. 

The  profits  of  a  single  poem,  however  excel- 
lent, appear  to  have  been  very  small  in  the  last 
reign,  compared  with  what  a  publication  of  the 
same  size  has  since  been  known  to  yield.  I 
have  mentioned,  upon  Johnson*s  own  authority, 
that  for  his  London  he  had  only  ten  guineas ; 
and  now,  after  his  fame  was  established,  he 
got  for  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  but  five 
guineas  more,  as  is  proved  by  an  authentic 
document  in  my  possession.*' 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  of  printing  one  edition  of  this  satire, 
which  was  his  practice  upon  occasion  of  the 
sale  of  all  his  writings ;  it  being  his  fixed  inten- 
tion to  publish  a^  some  period,  for  his  own  pro- 
fit^ a  complete  collection  of  his  works. 

His  Vanity  of  Human  Wishta  has  less  of 
common  life,  but  more  of  a  philosophic  dignity, 
than  his  London,  More  readers,  therefore, 
will  be  delighted  with  the  pointed  spirit  of 
Lomdon,  than  with  the  profound  reflection  of 
Hie  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  Gkirrick,  for 
instance,  observed  in  his  sprightly  manner,  with 
more  vivacity  than  regard  to  just  discrimina- 
tion, as  is  usual  with  wits :  '  Wh^VL  Johnson 
lived  much  with  the  Herveys,  and  saw  a  good 
deal  of  what  was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his 
Lofndon,  which  is  lively  and  easy;  when  he 
became  more  retired,  he  gave  us  his  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  which  is  as-  hard  as  Greek. 
Had  he  gone  on-  to. imitate  another  satire,  it 
would  have  been  as  hard  as  Hebrew. ' ' 

But  17te  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  as  high  an  e£fort 
of  ethic  poetry  as  any  language  can  show.  The 
instances  of  variety  of  disappointment  are 
chosen  so  judiciously,  and  painted  so  strongly, 
that>  the  moment  they  are  read,  they  bring  con- 
viction to  €very  thinking  mind.  That  of  the 
scholar  must  have  depressed  the  too  sanguine 
expectations  of  many  an  ambitious  student.* 

1 '  Nov.  25,  1748,  I  received  of  Mr  Dodaley  fifteen 
gnlness,  for  which  I  assign  to  him  tiae  right  of  copy 
of  an  Imitation  <tf  the  Tenth  Satire  of  JPuvenal,  written 
by  me,  xeserving  to  myself  the  right  of  printing  one 
editioii.  '  8am.  Johksoit.' 

'I^Bidon,  S9  Jmie  1786.— ▲  tme  copy,  from  the 
ofigliud  in  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting.    Jab.  Done- 

UET.'— BOSWBLL. 

*  Rom  Mr.  Langton.— Boswell. 

*  In  this  poem  one  of  the  instances  mentioned  of 
VttfiDftonate  kamed  men  is  lydiol  : 

'  Hear  Lydist's  life,  and  QaXQeo's  end.' 

TbehMoiy  of  Lydiat  being  little  known,  the  follow- 
ing aceoimt  of  him  may  be  acc^table  to  many  of  my 
readen.  It  appeared  as  a  note  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Csntliman's  MagoMint  for  174S,  in  which  some  pas* 


That  of  the  warrior,  Charles  of  Sweden,  is,  I 
think,  as  highly  finished  a  picture  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived. 

Were  all  the  other  excellences  of  this  poem 
annihilated,  it  must  ever  have  our  grateful  reve- 
rence from  its  noble  conclusion ;  in  which  we 
are  consoled  with  the  assurance  that  happiness 
may  be  attained,  if  we  'apply  our  hearts'  to* 
piety : — 

'  Where,  then,  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find  ? 
Shall  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  f 
Most  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
RoU  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate? 
Shall  no  diilike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 
No  cries  attempt  the  mercy  of  the  skies? 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain. 
Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion  vain. . 
Still  raise  for  good  the  sapplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 
Safe  in  His  hand  whose  eye  discems  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer ; 
Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whato'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best : 
Tet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  which  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Katnro's  signal  for  retreat, 
These  goods  for  man  the  law  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find.'  > 

Garrick  being  now  vested   with   theatrical 
power  by  being  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 


sages  extracted  firom  Johnson's  poem  were  inserted, 
and  it  should  have  been  added  in  the  subsequent 
editions : — '  A  very  learned  divine  and  mathematician. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxen,  and  Rector  of  Okerton, 
near  Banbury.  He  wrote,  among  many  others,  a  Latin 
treatise,  Dt  NcAura  ddi,  etc,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  sentiments  of  Scaliger-and  Aristotle,  not  bearing 
to  hear  It  niged  that  tome  things  are  true  in  jthUo- 
iqpAy,  and  false  in  divinity.  He  made  above  six 
hundred  sermons  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists. 
Being  unsuccessful  in  publishing  his  works,  he  lay  in 
the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  King's 
Bench,  till  Bishop  Usher,  Dr.  Laud,  Sir  William  Bos- 
weU,  and  Dr.  Pink  released  him  by  paying  his  debts. 
Ho  petitioned  King  Charles  i.  to  bo  sent  into  Ethiopia, 
etc.  to  procure  mlss.  Having  spoken  in  favour  of 
monarchy  and  bishops,  he  was  plundered  by  the  Par- 
liament forces,  and  twice  carried  away  prisoner  from 
his  rectory ;  and  afterwards  bad  not  a  shirt  to  shift 
him  in  three  months,  without  he  borrowed  it,  and 
died  very  poor  in  1646.'— Bqswell. 

*In  this  poem,  a  line  in  which  the  danger  attending 
on.  female  beauty  is  mentioned,  has  very  generally,  I 
believe,  been  misunderstood : 

'  Tet  Vane  eould  tell  what  ills  trom  beauty  spring. 
And  Sedley  eun'd  the  form  that  pleas'd  a  king.' 

The  lady  mentioned  In  the  first  of  these  verses  was 
not  the  celebrated  Lady  Vane,  whose  memoirs  were 
given  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Smollett,  but  Anne  Vane, 
who  was  mistress  to  Fh^derlck,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
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he  kincly  and  generously  made  use  of  it  to 
bring  out  Johnson's  tragedy,  which  had  been 
long  kept  back  for  want  of  encouragement. 
But  in  this  benevolent  purpose  he  met  with  no 
small  difficulty  from  the  temper  of  Johnson, 
which  could  not  brook  that  a  drama  which  he 
had  formed  with  much  study,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  keep  more  than  the  nine  years  of 
Horace,  should  be  revised  and  altered  at  the 
pleasxve  of  an  actor.  Yet  Garrick  knew  well, 
that  without  some  alterations  it  would  not  be 
fit  for  the  stage.  A  violent  dispute  having  en- 
sued between  them,  Garrick  applied  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Taylor  to  interpose.  Johnson  was  at  first 
very  obstinate.  'Sir,*  said  he,  'the  fellow  wants 
me  to  make  *'  Mahonlet "  run  mad,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands  and 
kicking  hb  heels.''  He  was,  however,  at  last 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  Gar- 
rick's  wishes,  so  as  to  allow  of  some  changes ;  f>U£ 
still  there  were  not  enough. 

Dr.  Adams  was  present  the  first  night  of  the 
representation  of  Irem^  and  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing account : — *  Before  the  curtain  drew  up, 
there  were  catcalls  whistling,  which  alarmed 
Johnson's  friends.  The  Prologue,  which  was 
written  by  himself  in  a  manly  strain,  soothed 
the  audience,*  and  the  play  went  off  tolerably, 
till  it  came  to  the  conclusion,  when  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  was  to  be 

died  in  1736,  not  long  before  Johnson  settled  in  Lon- 
don. Some  account  of  tliis  lady  was  published  under 
the  title  of  Thi  Secret  History  qf  VaneOa,  8vo,  17S2. 
See  also  Vandla  in  the  Straw,  4to,  1732.  In  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  (p.  37,  4th  edition)  we  find 
some  observations  respecting  the  •Hues  in  question:  — 
'  In  Dr.  Johnson's  Vanity  (^Hwiw.n  Wi^us  there  is 
the  following  passage : —  ' 

"  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  fn  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face : 
Yet  Vane,"  etc 
'•Lord  Hailes  told  him  [Johnson]  he  was  mistaken 
in  the  instances  he  had  given  of  unfortunate  fair 
ones,  for  neither  Vane  nor  Sedley  had  a  title  to  that 
description. '>-Hi9  lordship  therefore  thought  that  the 
lines  should  rather  have  run  thus  : 

'  Yet  Shore  could  teU  — ^ 

And  V(dih-9  curs'd * 

'  Our  friend  (ho  added  in  a  subsequent  note,  ad- 
drrased  to  Mr.  BoswcU  on  this  subject)  chose  Vane, 
who  was  far  from  being  wellrlook'd,  and  Sedley,  who 
was  80  ugly  that  Charles  ii.  said  his  brother  had  her 
by  way  of  penance. ' — Malone. 

1 '  Mahomet '  was  in  fact  played  by  Mr.  Bariy,  and 
'  Demetrius '  by  Mr.  Garrick  ;  but  probably  at  this  time 
the  parts  were  not  yet  cast— Boswell. 

'  The  expression  used  by  Dr.  Adams  was -'soothed.' 
I  should  rather  think  the  audience  was  attted  by  the 
extraordinary  spirit  and  dignity  of  the  following 
lines : — 

'  Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride. 
To  force  applause  on  modem  arts  are  tried : 
Should  partial  catcalls  aU  his  hopes  confound. 
Ho  bids  no  trumpet  quell  tiie  fatal  sound ; 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit. 
He  rolls  no  thimders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit  ; 


strangled  upon  the  stage,  and  was  to  speak  two 
lines  with  the  bowstring  round  her  neck.  Th« 
audience  cried  out ''ifwY^er/  Murder/"^  She 
several  times  attempted  to  speak ;  but  in 
vain.  At  last  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the 
stage  alive.  *  This  passage  was  afterwards  struck 
out,  and  she  was  carried  off  to  be  put  to  death 
behind  the  scenes,  as  the  play  now  has  it.  The 
Epilogue,  as  Johnson  informed  me,  was  wriitten 
by  Sir  "William  Yonge.  I  know  not  how  his 
play  came  to  be  thus  graced  by  the  pen  of  a 
person  then  so  eminent  in  the  political  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  support  of  such  per- 
formers as  Garrick,  Barry,  Mrs.  Gibber,  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  and  every  advantage  of  dress  and 
decoration,  the  tragedy  of  Irene  did  not  please 
the  public'  Mr.  Grarrick's  zeal  carried  it 
through  for  nine  nights,  so  that  the  author  had 
his  three  nights'  profit;  and  from  a  receipt 
signed  by  him,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James 
Dodsley,  it  appears  that  his  friend  Mr.  Bobert 
Dodsley  gave  him  one  hundred'pounds  for  the 
copy,  with  his  usual  reservation  of  the  right  of 
one  edition. 

Irene,  considered  as  a  poem,  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  superior  excellence^  Analysed  into 
parts,  it  will  furnish  a  rich  store  of  nobl6  senti- 
ments, fine  imagery,  and  beautiful  language  ; 
but  it  is  deficient  in  pathos,  in  that  delicate 
power  of  touching  the  human  feelings  which  is 

No  snares  to  captivate  the  judgment  spr^ds, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  pr^udice  your  heads. 
Unmov'd,  though  witlings  sneer  and  rivals  rail. 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fall. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain  : 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  not  trust ; 
Ye  fops  be  silent,  and  ye  wits  be  Just  I  * 

—Boswell. 
1  This  shows  how  ready  modem  audiences  are  to 
condemn  in  a  new  play  what  they  hove  frequently 
endured  very  quietly  in  an  old  one.  Rowe  has  made 
'  Moneses '  in  Tametiane  die  by  the  bowstring,  without 
offence.— ^lALOKB. 

<  I  know  not  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  means  by  the 
cold  reception  of  Irene^  I  was  at  the  first  representa- 
tion, and  most  of  the  subsequent  It  was  much  ap- 
plauded the  first  night,  particularly  the  speech  on  to- 
morrow.  It  ran  nine  nights  at  least  It  did  not 
indeed  become  a  stock  play,  but  there  was  not  the 
least  opposition  during  the  representation,  except  the 
first  night  in  the  last  act,  whore  *  Irene  *  was  to  be 
strangled  on  the  stage,  which  John  could  net  bear, 
though  a  dramatic  poet  may  stab  or  slay  by  hun> 
dreds.  The  bowstring  was  not  a  Christian  nor  an 
ancient  Gbreek  or  Roman  death.  But  this  ofEsnce  was 
removed  after  the  first  night,  .and '  Irene '  went  off  the 
stage  to  be  strangled.  Many  stories  were  chtmlated 
at  the  time,  of  the  author's  being  observed  at  the 
representation  to  ^  dissatified  with  some  of  the 
speeches  and  conduct  of  the  play  himself;  and,  like 
La  Fontaine,  ^pressing  his  disapprobation  aloud. — 

BUBXBY. 

Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  lAfe  qf  Johjuon,  p.  53;  says  : 
'The  amount  of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the 
tragedy  of  Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared«  were  not  very 
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the  principakl  end  of  the  drama.'  Indeed,  Oar- 
riek  has  complained  to  me  that  Johnson  not  only 
had  not  the  faculty  of  producing  the  impressions 
of  tragedy,  but  that  he  had  not  the  sensihility 
to  perceive  them.  His  great  friend  Mt.  Wal- 
mesley's  prediction,  that  he  would  *tum  out  a 
fine  tragedy  writer/  was  tiierefore  ill-founded. 
Johnson  was  wise  enough  to  be  convinced  that 
he  had  not  the  talents  necessary  to  write  success- 
fuBy  for  the  stage,  and  never  made  another 
attempt  in  that  species  of  composition. 

When  asked  how  he  felt  upon  the  ill  success 
of  his  tragedy,  he  replied, '  like  the  Monument  ;* 
meaning  that  he  continued  firm  and  unmoved 
as  that  column.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
as  an  admonition  to  the  genut  irritabUe  of 
dramatic  writers,  that  this  great  man,  instead 
of  peevishly  complaining  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
town,  submitted  to  its  decision  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  had,  indeed,  upon  all  occasiens  a 
great  deference  for  ^e  general  opinion:  'A 
man,'  said  he,  'who  writes  a  book)  thinks  him- 
self wiser  or  wittier  than  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
he  Buxvpeses  that  he  can  instruct  or  amuse  them, 
and  the  public  to  whom  he  appeals  must,  after 
all,  be  the  judges  of  his  pretensions.' 

On  occasion  of  this  play  being  brought  upon 
the  stage,  Johnson  had  a  fancy  that,  as  a  dra- 
matic author,  his  dress  should  be  more  gay  than 
w^t   he  ordinarily  Wore;  he  therefore  ap- 


coDsiderable,  as  the  profit,  that  stSmtdatfiog  motive, 
never  invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  attempt ' 
On  the  word  '  profit,'  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Beed,  in  his 
copy  of  that  Life  which  I  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his 
libraiT,  has  added  a  manuscript  note,  containing  the 
following  receipts  on  Johnson's  three  benefit  nights  t— 

«  Third  night's  receipt £177    1    6 

Sixth 100    4    0 

Ninth 10111    6 

-  *  •- 

4384  17    0 
Gbsigesofthehoose 1S9  0   0 

Profit £195  17    0 

He  also  received  for  the  copy    100    0    0 

InaH £295  17    0' 

In  a  preceding  page  (52)  Mr.  Murphy  says : '  Irene  was 
acted  at  Dmiy  Lane  on  Monday,  Jfhh.  6,  end  from  tliat 
time,  without  Intermption,  to  M(»day,  Febxuaxy  the 
20th,  being  hi  all  thirteen  nights.' 

On  this  Mr.  Reed  somewhat  indignantly  has  written : 
'  This  is  falM ;  it  was  a(rted  only  nine  nights,-  and 
never  repeated  afterwarda  Mr.  Murphy,  in  making 
the  above  calculation,  includes  both  the  Sundays  and 
Lent-days.' 

The  blunder,  however,  is  that  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
viewer, from  whom  Murphy  took,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, the  greater  part  of  his  essay.    M.  R.  voL  IxxviL 

Pw  XS5.— A  CRALUKB3. 

*  Aaron  HiU  (voL  iL  p  855),  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mallet, 
g^ves  the  following  account  of  Jrtne,  after  having  seen 
ft  >— '  I  was  at  the  anomalous  Mr.  Jc^nson's  benefit, 
and  fioond  the  play  his  proper  representative ;  strong 
I  uBgraced  by  sweetness  or  deeorum.'— Boswell. 


I)eared  behind  the  scenes,  and  even'ih  one  of  the 
side  boxes,  in  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  rich 
gold  lac^  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  He  humorously 
observed  to  Mr.  Langton,  Hhat  when  in  that 
dress  he  could  not  treat  people  with  the  same 
ease  as  when  in  his  usual  plain  clothes.'  Dress 
indeed,  we  must  allow,  has  more  effect  even- 
upon  strong  minds  than  one  should  suppose, 
without  having  had  the  experience  of  it.  His- 
necessary  attendance  while  his  play  was  in  re- 
heajlial,  and  during  its  performance,  brought 
him  acquainted  with  many  of  the  performers  of 
both  sexes,  which  produced  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  their  profession  than  he  had  harshly 
expressed  in  his  Life  of  Savage.  With  some 
of  them  he  kept  up  an  acquaintance  as  long  as 
he  and  they  lived,  and  was  ever  ready  to  show 
them  acts  of  kindness.  He,  for  a  considerable 
time,  used  to  frequent  the  Green  Boom,  and 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  dissipating  his  gloom 
by  mixing  in  the  sprightly  ohit-chat  of  the 
motley  circle  then  to  be  found  there.  M^ 
David  Hume  related  to  me  from  Mr.  Ganick, 
that  Johnson  art  last  denied  himself  this  amuse- 
ment, from  considerations  of  rigid  virtue,  say- 
ing, . '  I'U  come  no  more  behind  your  scenes, 
David ;  for  the  silk  stockings  and  white  bosoms 
of  your  actresses  excite  my  amorous  propei^ 
sities.' 


CHAPTER  VlIL 
1750-1751. 

In  1750  Johnson  came  forth  ih  the  character  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified — a  majestio 
teacher  of  moral  and  religious  wisdom.  The 
vehicle  which  he  chose  was  that  of  a  periodical 
paper,  which  he  knew  had  been  upon  former  occa- 
sions employed  with  great  success.  The  Toiler, 
Spectator,  and  Chiardian  were  the  last  of  the 
kind  published  in  England,  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  a  long  trial ;  and  such  an  interval 
had  now  elapsed  since  their  publication,  as  made 
him  justly  think  that,  to  many  of  his  readers, 
this  form  of  instruction  would  in  some  degree 
have  the  advantage  of  ^novelty.  A  few  days 
bcforl»  the  first  of  his  Essays  eame  out,  there 
started  another  competitor  for  fame  in  the  same 
form,  under  the'  title  of  The  Toiler  Revived,. 
which  I  belifeve  was  'bom  but  to  die.'  John- 
son-was,  r  think,  not  very  happy  in  the  choice 
of  his  title — 2%e  itemt/er  ;  which  certainly  is 
not  suited  to*  a  series  of  grave  and  moral  dis- 
courses, which  the  Italians  have  literally  but 
ludicrously  translated  by  It  Vagabondo,  and 
which  has  been  lately  assumed  as  the  denomi- 
nation of  ft  vehicle  ef  licentious-  tales.  The 
Rambler's  Magazine,  He  gave  Sir  Joshua' 
Reynolds  the  following  account  of  its  getting, 
this  name : — '  Wh^i  mutt  be  done,  sir,  wUl  be* 
done.     'When  I  was  to  begin  publishing^  that 
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paper,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  name  it.  I  sat 
down  at  night  upon  my  bedside,  and  resolved 
that  I  would  not  go  to  sleep  till  I  had  fixed  its 
title.  The  Rambler  seemed  the  best  that  oc- 
curred, and  I  took*it.'  ^ 

With  what  devout  and  conscientious  senti- 
ments this  paper  was  undertaken,  is  evidenced 
!  by  the  following  prayer,  wliich  he  composed  and 
j    offered  up  on  the  occasion  : — 

'  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly ;  grant, 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking  thy 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  myself  and  others :  grant  tliis,  O  Lord,  for 
the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.' — 
[Pr.  and  Med.  p.  9.] 

The  first  paper  of  the  BamJbler  was  published 
on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  l^Iarch  1749-50 ;  and  its 
author  was  enabled  to  continue  it,  without 
interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  till 
Saturday  the  17th  of  March  '  1752,  on  which 
day  it  closed.  This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  a  remark  of  his,  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  quote  elsewhere,'  that  *  a  man  may 
write  at  any  time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly 
to  it ;'  for,  notwithstanding  his  constitutional 
indolence,  his  depression  of  spirits,  and  his 
labour  in  carrying  on  his  Dictionaiy,  he 
answered  the  stated  calls  of  the  press  twice  a 
week  from  the  stores  of  his  mind,  during  all 
that  time ;  having  received  no  assistance,  except 
four  billets  in  No.  10,  by  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs. 
Chapone ;  No.  30,  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Talbot ; 
No.  97,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hichardson,  whom  he 
describes  in  an  introductory  note  as  '  an  author 
who  has  enlai^ged  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the 
command  of  virtue ; '  and  Nos.  44  and  100,  l^ 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter. 

Posterity  will  be  astonished  when  they  axe 

^  I  have  heard  Dr.  Warton  mention  that  he  was  at 
Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  with  the  latt  Mr.  Moore,  and 
several  of  his  friends,  considering  what  should  be  the 
name  of  the  periodical  paper  which  Moore  had  under- 
taken.  Gartick  proposed  the  Salad,  which  by  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  was  afterwords  applied  to  himself  by 
Oioldsmith : 

'  Our  Ganick's  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree  I ' 
At  last,  the  company  having  separated,  without  any- 
ihing  of  which  they  approved  having  been  offered, 
Dodaley  himself  thought  of  Ths  FTorZd— Boswelu 

'  This  is  a  mistake,  into  which  tlie  author  was  very 
pardonably  led  by  the  inaccoracy  of  the  oiigiual  folio 
edition  of  the  Rambler^  in  which  the  concluding  paper 
of  that  work  is  dated  on  '  Saturday,  March  17.'  Bat 
Saturday  was  in  fact  the  fourteenth  of  March.  Tliis 
circumstance  thongh  it  may  at  first  appear  of  very 
Uttle  importance,  is  yet  worth  notice,  for  Mrs.  John- 
son died  on  the  uventunth  of  March. — Malone. 

<  Journal  of  a  Tout  to  the  Hebrides,  Sd  edit  p.  28.— 

BOSWELL. 


told,  upon  the  authority  of  Johnson  himself, 
that  many  of  these  discourses,  which  we  should 
suppose  had  been  laboured  with  all  the  slow 
attention  of  literary  leisure,  were  written  in 
haste  as  the  moment  pressed,  without  even 
being  read  over  by  him  before  they  were 
printed.  It  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  this 
way :  that  by  reading  and  meditation,  and  a 
very  close  inspection  of  life,  he  had  accumulated 
a  great  fund  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  which, 
by  a  peculiar  promptitude  of  mind,  was  ever 
ready  at  his  call,  and  wliich  he  had  constantly 
accustomed  himself  to  clothe  in  the  most  apt 
and  energetic  expression.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
once  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  at- 
tained his  extraordinary  accuracy  and  flow  of 
language.  He  told  him  that  he  had  early  laid 
it  down  as  a  fixed  rule  to  do  his  best  on  every 
occasion,  and  in  every  company,  to  impart  what- 
ever he  knew;  in  the  most  forcible  language  he 
could  put  it  in.;  and  that  l^  constant  practice, 
and  never  suffering  any  careless  expressions  to 
escape  him,  or  attempting  to  deliver  his  thoughts 
without  arranging  them  in  the  clearest  manner, 
it  became  habitual  to  him.^ 

Yet  he  was  not  altogether  unprepared  as  a 
periodical  writer ;  for  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  small  duodecimo  volume  in  which  he  has 
written,  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Locke's  Common- 
place Book,  a  variety  of  hints  for  essays  on. 
different  subjects.  He  has  marked  upon  the 
first  bhmk  leaf  of  it,  <To  the  128th  page,  col- 
lections for  the  Rambler  ;  *  and  in  another  place, 
'In  fifty-two  there  were  seventeen  provided; 
in  97,  21 ;  in  190,  25.'  At  a  subsequent  period, 
probably  after  the  work  was  finished,  he  added» 
*  In  all,  taken  of  provided  materials,  30.* 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  is  unlucky  upon  all 
occasions,  tells  us  that  'sthis  method  ef  accumu- 
lating intelligence  had  been  practised  by  Mr. 
Addison,  and  is  humerously  described  in  one  of 
the  Spectators  [No.  46],  wherein  he  feigns  to 
have  dropped  his  paper  of  natanda,  conasting  of 
a  diverting  medley  of  broken  sentences  and 
loose  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he  had  collected 
and  meant  to  make  use  of.  Much  of  the  same 
kind  is  Johnson's  Advertaria,* '  But  the  truth 
is,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all  between 
them.  Addison's  note  was  a  fiction,  in  which 
unconnected  fragments  of  his  lucubrations  were 
purposely  jumbled  together  in  as  odd  a  manner 
as  he  could,  in  order  to  pn>duce  a  laughable 
effect ;  whereas  Johnson's  abbreviations  are 
all  distinct,  and  applicable  to  each  subject  of 
which  the  head  is  mentioned. 


>  Tlie  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed  is  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  Of  two  great  writers  of  antiquity  :  •  Ne 
id  qnidem  tacendum  est,  quod  eidcm  Ciceroni  placet, 
nullum  nostrum  usqtiam  negligentem  esse  sennonem : 
quicguid  lo^uemur,  ubicunque,  tit  pro  tua  scSHoU  poT' 
tione perfectum.'    QalnctiL  x.  7.— Malone. 

s  Hawkins's  L</k  qfJohiuon,  p.  268.— Bobweu. 
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For  instftnce,  there  is  tbe  following  speci- 
men : — 

^YoyXk't  J^ntry,  etc. 

*  Baxter's  account  of  things  in  which  he  had 
changed  his  mind  as  he  grew  up.  Voluminous. 
— ^No  wonder. — If  every  man  was  to  tell,  or 
mark,  on  how  many  subjects  he  has  changed,  it 
would  make  vols.,  but  the  changes  not  always 
observed  by  man's  sell — ^Fk-om  pleasure  to  bus. 
[frtcniMSt]  to  quiet ;  from  thoughtfulness  to  re- 
flect, to  piety;  from  dissipation  to  domestic, 
by  imjiercept.  giadat.  but  the  change  is  certain. 
Dial  rum  progredi  progress,  esse  conspicimus. 
Look  back,  consider  what  was  thought  at  some 
dial  period. 

'Hope  prtdom,  in  ^foutk.  Mind  not  wUingly 
indulges  unpleasing  thoughts.  The  world  lies 
all  enamelled  before  him,  as  a  distant  prospect 
sun-gilt,'  inequalities  only  foimd  by  coming  to 
it  ^  Ijcve  is  to  be  all  joy — Children  excellent — 
Fame  to  be  constant — caresses  of  the  great — 
applauses  ef  the  learned — smiles  of  beauty. 

*Fear  of  disgrace — BashftUness — Finds  things 
of  lees  importance.  Miscazriages  forgot  like 
excellences; — if  remembered  of  no  import. 
Danger 'of  sinking  into  negligence  of  reputa- 
tion ; — ^lest  the  fear  of  disgrace  destroy  activity. 

'  C<n\fidence  in  himself.  Long  tract  of  life 
before  him. — No  thought  of  sicknesa  — Em- 
barrassment <if  affairs. — ^Distraction  of  family. 
Public  calamities. — No  sense  of  the  prevalence 
of  bad  habits.  Negligent  of  time — ^ready  to  under- 
take— careless  to  pursue-^all  changed  by  time. 

'  Confident  of  others — unsuspecting  as  unex- 
perienced—  imagining  himself  secure  against 
neglect,  never  imagines  they  will  venture  to 
tnait  him  iU.  Beady  to  trust ;  expecting  to  be 
trusted.  Convinced  by  time  of  the  selfishness, 
the  meanness,  the  eowardice,  the  treachery  of 
men. 

'Youth  ambitious,  aa  thinking  honours  easy 
to  be  had. 

*  Different  kinds  of  praise  pursued  at  different 
periods.  Of  the  gay  in  youth,  da^g.  hurt,  etc., 
despised. 

'  Of  the  fancy  in  manhood.  Ambit. — stocks 
— ^bargains. — Of  the  wise  and  sober  in  old  age — 
seriousness — formality — maxims,  but  general — 
only  of  the  rich,  otherwise  age  is  happy — ^but  at 
last  everything  referred  to  riches — ^no  having 
fame,  honour,  influence,  without  subjection  to 
caprice. 

'Horace. 

'  Hard  it  would  be  if  men  entered  life  with 
the  same  views  with  which  they  leave  it,  or  left 
as  they  enter  it. — ^No  hope — ne  undertaking — ^no 
regard  te  benevolence — ^no  fear  of  disgrace,  etc 

'  Touth  to  be  taught  the  piety  of  age — age  to 
retain  the  honour  of  youth.' 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  sketch  of  No. 

*  This  most  beautlM  image  of  tiie  enchanting  de- 
InsIoD  of  yoathfcd  prospect  has  not  been  used  in  any 
of  Johnson's  essays.— Boswelu 


196  of  the  Barnbler,    I  shall  gratify  my  readers 
with  another  specimen  :— ^ 

'  Confodera,cies  difficult;  vshy. 

'Seldom  in  war  a  match  for  single  persons 
— nor  in  peace ;  therefore  kings  make  themselves 
absolute.  Confederacies  in  learning — every  great 
work  the  work  of  one.  Br^y,  Scholars'  friend- 
ship like  lacties.  Scribebamus,  etc. ,  Mart.  *  The 
apple  of  discord — the  laurel  of  discord— the 
poverty  of  critidsm.  Swift's  opinion  of  the 
power  of  six  geniuses  united.  That  union  scarce 
possible.  His  remarks  just ; — ^man,  a  social, 
not  steady  nature.  Drawn  to  man  by  words, 
repelled  by  passions.  Orb.  drawn  by  attraction, 
rep.  [repelled}  by  centrifugaL 

'Common  dajiger  unites  by  crushing  other 
passions — ^but  they  return.  Equality  hinders 
compliance.  Superiority  produces  insolence  and 
envy.  Too  much  regard  in  each  to  private  in- 
terest ;— too  little. 

*  The  mischiefs  of  private  and  exclusive 
societies. — ^The  fitness  of  social  attraction  dif- 
fused through  the  whole.  The  mischiefs  of  too 
partial  love  of  our  country.  Contraction  of 
moral  duties. — Of  pXat,  ah  ^t>.»$, 

'  Every  man  moves  upon  his  own  centi*e,  and 
therefore  repells  others  from  too  near  a  contact, 
though  he  may  comply  with  some  general  laws. 

'Of  confederacy  with  superiors  every  one 
knows  the  inconvenience.  With  equals,  no 
authority ;  every  man  his  own  opinion — his  own 
interest. 

'  Man  and  wife  hardly  united  ; — scarce  ever 
without  children.  Computation,  if  two  to  one 
against  two,  how  many  against  five  ?  If  con- 
federacies were  easy-— useless ;  many  oppresses 
many. — If  possible  only  to  some,  dangerous. 
Principum  amieiiias,* 

Here  we  see  the  embryo  of  No.  45  of  the 
Adventurer  ;  and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  mention,  that 
the  papers  in  that  collection  marked  T  were 
written  by  Johnson. 

This  scanty  preparation  of  materials  will  not, 
however,  much  diminish  our  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  his  mind ;  for  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  to  the  number  of  essays 
which  he  wrote  is  very  small ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able,  that  those  for  whidi  he  had  made  no  pre- 
paration are  as  rich  and  as  highly  finished  as 
those  for  which  the  hints  were  lying  by  him.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  papers  formed 
from  his  hints  are  worked  up  with  such  strength 
and  elegance,  that  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the 
hints,  which  become  like  '  drops  in  the  bucket.* 
Indeed,  in  several  instances,  he  has  made  a  very 
slender  use  of  them,  so  that  many  of  them  re- 
main still  unapplied.* 

1  Lib. ziL 96.  'In Taccam semnlum omnium suorom 
stadiorum.'— Maloxk. 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  selected  firom  this  little  col- 
lection of  materials  what  he  calls  the  '  Bodiments  of 
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Ab  the  Rambler '  was  entirely  the  work  of 
ono  man,  there  was,  of  course,  sueb  a  uniformity 
in  its  texture  as  veiy  much  to  exclude  the 
charm  of  vaiiety ;  and  the  grave  and  often 
solemn  cast  of  thinking,  which  distinguished  it 
from  other  periodical  papers,  made  it  for  some 
time  not  generally  liked.  So  slowly  did  this 
excellent  work,  of  which  twelve  editions  have 
now  issued  from  the  press,  gain  upon  the  world 
at  large,  that  even  in  the  closing  number  the 
author  says, '  I  have  never  been  much  a  favourite 
of  thepublicl' 


two  of  the  papers  of  the  BambUr.*  But  he  has  not 
been  able  to  read  the  manuscript  distinctly.  Thus  he 
writes,  p.  266,  '  Sailor's  fiite  any  mansion : '  whereas 
the  original  is,  '  Sailor's  life  my  aversion.  He  has 
also  transcribed  the  unappropriated  hints  on  Wriienfor 
hnadt  in  which  he  deciphers  these  notable  passages, 
one  in  Latin,  >2i(ui  nonfama,  instead  of/ami  nonffgaua  ; 
Johnson  having  in  his  mind  what  Thuanus  says  oi  the 
learned  Gennan  antiquary  and  linguist  Xylander,  who, 
he  tells  us,  lived  in  such  poverty,  that  he  was  wajy- 
poaeifoaiiinonfama»erib€n;  and  another  in  ¥^ch, 
DegenU  dsfiOe  et  affami  Sargent,  instead  of  DigwU  d» 
faau  (an  old  word  for  renommi)  et  affami  d^argtnL  The 
manuscript  betog  written  in  an  exceedingly  small  hand, 
is  indeed  very  hard  to  read ;  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  left  blanks  than  to  write  nonsense.— 

BOSWXLL. 

>  The  RamMgn  certainly  were  little  noticed  at  first 
Bmart,  the  poet,  first  mentioned  them  to  me  as  excel< 
lent  papers,  before  I  had  heard  any  one  else  speak  of 
thorn.  When  I  went  into  Norfolk,  in  the  autumn  of 
1761, 1  found  but  one  person  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Squires,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  a  general  purchaser  of  new 
books)  who  knew  anything  of  them.  But  he  had  been 
miBinformed  concerning  the  true  author,  for  he  had 
been  told  they  were  written  by  a  Mr.  Johnson  of  Canter- 
bury, the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  had  had  a  controversy 
with  Bentley,  and  who  had  changed  the  readings  of 
the  old  ballad  entitled  NorUm  FalgaU,  in  Bentley's- 
bold  style  (meo  periculo),  till  not  a  sfn^^e  word  of  the 
original  song  was  left  Before  I  left  Norfolk,  in  the 
year  1760,  the  jBoaiblen  were  in  high  favour  among 
persons  of  learning  and  good  taste.  Others  there  were, 
devoid  of  both,  who  said  that  the  Iwrd  words  in  the 
RamJ)ler  were  used  by  the  author  to  render  his  Die- 
tionary  indispensably  necessary.— Bubxey. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  correct  a  slight  emnr  In 
the  preceding  note,  though  it  does  not  at  all  alTeot  the 
principal  otiject  of  Br.  Bumeyli  remark,  l^e  elexgy- 
man  above  alloded  to  was  Mr.  Richasd  Johnson, 
schoolmaster  at  Nottingham,  who  in  1717  pubUshed 
an  octavo  volume  in  Latin,  against  Bentley's  edition 
of  Horace,  entitled  Arislarchm  Anti-BenOeianiu.  In 
the  middle  of  tiiis  Latin  work  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes 
to  me)  he  has  introduced  four  pages  of  En^ish  criti- 
cism, in  whidi  he  ludicrously  corrects,  in  Bentley's 
manner,  one  stanza,  not  of  the  ballad  the  hero  of 
which  lived  in  Norton  FalgatSr  but  of  a  ballad  cele- 
brating the  achievements  of  Tom  Bostock,  who  In  a 
sea-fight  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The  stansa 
on  which  this  ingenious  writer  has  exercised  his  wit 
is  as  follows : — 

'  Then  old  Tom  Bostook  he  fell  to  the  work. 
He  pray'd  like  a  Christian,  but  fought  like  a  Turk 
And  cut  'em  all  off  in  a  Jerk, 
Which  nobody  can  deny/  ete;^MAiiK«. 


Yet,  very  soon  after  its  oommeiicement,  there 
were  who  felt  and  acknowledged  its  nncommoii 
exoellenoe.  Verses  in  its  praise  appeared  in  the 
newspapers ;  and  the  editor  of  the  €ferUlenutn*M 
Mof^azine  mentions,  in  October,  his  having  re- 
eeived  several  letters  to  the  same  ptopose  from 
the  learned.  The  Student  of  Oc/ortf  and  Cam- 
bridge  JUiscellany,  in  which  Mr.  Bonnel  niomton 
and  BIr.  Colman  were  the  principal  writers,  de- 
scribes it  as  '  a  work  t&at  exceeds  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  published  in  this  kingdom,  some 
of  the  Spectators  excepted->if  ,  indeed,  they  may 
be  excepted.'  And  afterwards :  '  May  the  publie 
favours  erown  his  merits,  and  may  not  the 
English,  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  Oeorge 
the  Second,  neglect  a  man  who,  had  he  lived  in 
the  first  century,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  favourites  of  Augustus.*  This  flattery 
of  the  monarch  had  no  effect.  It  is  too  well 
known  that  the  second  G^rge  never  was  an 
Augustus  to  learning  or  genius. 

Johnson  told  me,  with  an  amiable  fondneaa, » 
little  pleasing  drcurikstance  relative  to  this  work. 
Mrs.  Johnson;  in  whose  judgment  and  taste  he 
had  great  eonfidenoe,  said  to  him,  after  a  few 
numbers  of  the  Mambler  had  come  out,  '  I 
thought  very  well  of  yon  before ;  but  I  did  not 
imagine  you  could  have  written  anything  equal 
to  this. '  Distant  praise,  firom  whate  vier  qnartert 
is  not  so  delightful  as  that  of  a  wife  whom  » 
man  loyes  send  esteems.  Her  approbation  may 
be  said  to  *oearie  home  to  his  bosom ; '  and beins 
so  near,  its  effect  is  mo^t  sensible  and  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  James  Elphinsten,  who  has  ainoe  pub- 
lished various  works,  and  who  was  ever  esteemed 
by  Johnson  as  a  worthy  man,  happened  to  be  in 
Scotland  while  the  BandHer  was  ooming  out  in 
single  papers  at  Lond<».  With  a  laudable  seal 
at  once  for  the  improvement  of  his  eountryaen 
and  the  reputation  of  his  friend,  he  suggested 
and  took  the  charge  of  an  edition  of  those  essays 
at  Edinburgh,  which  f <A>wed  progressively  the 
London  publication.' 

The  following  letter  written  at  thia  time, 
though  not  dated,  will  «£ew  how  much  pleased 
Jc^Bson  was  with  this  publication,  and  what 
kindness  and  regard  he  had  for  Mr.  Elphiaston:-^ 


>  It  war  exeeated  in  the  printing -office  ef  8snd% 
Murray,  ft  Cochran,  with  uncommon  degance» 
upon  writing-paper,  of  a  duodecimo  sise,  and  with 
the  greatest  eonectness;  and  Mr.  SIphinstcn  en- 
riched it  with  tranalations  of  the  mottoes.  When 
completed,  it  made  eight  haadSeme  volnmea.  It  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  accurate  and  beaotSftil 
editfen  of  this  work ;  and  there  being  but  a  sBial] 
Impression,  it  is  now  become  soarce,  and  sella  at  a 
very  high  price.— BoawEsa. 

With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  tlils  editfon.  the 
auth(»r  pvobahly  derived  his  infbrmalion  fiiem  some 
other  persoUrSttd  appears  to  have  been  misfafoimed; 
for  it  was  «of  accurately  printed,  as  we  learo  fteia  Mr. 
A.  ChalmeiSi'-J.  Boswsu* 
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'TO  MB.  JAMJiS  BLPHINSTON. 

[No  dtUe,] 
*  Dear  S^^— ^  cannot  but  eonf  ess  the  f  ailores 
of  my  corresi)ondence,  but  hope  the  same  re- 
gard which  you  express  for  me  on  every  other 
occasion  will  incline  you  to  forgive  me.  I  am 
often,  veiy  often,  ill;  and  when  I  am  well,  am 
obliged  to'  work :  and,  indeed,  have  never  much 
used  myself  to  punctuality.  You  are,  however, 
not  to  make  unkind  inferences,  when  I  focbear 
to  reply  to  your  kindness;  for  be  assuved,  I 
never  reoeive  a  letter  from  you  without  great 
pleasure,  amd  a  veiy  waim  sense  of  your  gene- 
rosity and  friendship,  which  I  heartily  blame 
myself  fornot  cultivating  with  more  care.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  go  wrong,  in 
opposition  to  conviction  ;  for  I  think  scarce  any 
temporal  good  equally  to  be  desired  with  the 
regard  and  familiarity  of  worthy  men.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  some  time  nearer  to  each  other^  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out  our 


'  I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encouragement 
to  proceed  in  your  publication,  and  shall  beg 
the  favour  of  six  m<xe  volumes  to  add  to  my 
former  six,  when  you  can,  with  any  conveni- 
ence, sencL  them  me.  Please  to  present  a  set, 
in  my  name,  to  Mr.  Buddiman,^  of  whom  I 
hear  that  his  learning  is  not  his  highest  excel- 
lence. I  have  transcribed  the  mottoes  and  re- 
turned them,  I  hope  not  too  late,  of  which  I 
think  many  very  happily  performed.  Mr.  Gave 
has  put  the  last  in  the  Magazine,*  in  which  I 
think  hA  did  welL  I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon, 
and  to  write  often,  and  to  write  long  letters, 
which  I  hope  in  time  to  repay  you :  but  you 
must  be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have,  however, 
this  of  gratitude,  that  I  think  of  yov  with  r^;ard 
when  I  do  not  perhaps  give  the  proofsy  which 
I  ought,  of  being,  sb,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sau.  Johkbon.' 

This  year  he  wrote  to  the  same  gentleman 
another  letter  upon  a  mournful  eceasion : — 

'so  MB.  JA1IE8  ELPHINSTON. 

*5<?pt€m&cr25, 1760. 
'DsAB  Sib,— You  have,  as  I  find  by  every 
kind  of  evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother  ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  incaxiable  df 
partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother,  now 
eighty-two   years  of  age,  whom  therefore   I 

1  ILr.  Thomas  Buddiman,  the  loamed  grammarian 
of  Scotland,  well  known  for  his  various  excellent 
works,  and  for  his  accurate  editiona  of  several  aafhoTs. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  a  most  worthy  private  character. 
Bis  zeal  for  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  did  not  render 
him  less  estimable  in  Dr.  Johnson's  eye.— Bo8W£ll. 

*  If  the  ilagaudnt  here  referred  to  be  that  for 
October  1752  (see  Gtnt.  Mag,  voL  xxit  p.  68),  then 
this  letter  hdongs  to  a  later  period.  If  it  relates  to 
the  Ka^arias  for  Sept  1750  (aee  Gent.  Mag.  voL  xx. 
p.  406),  then  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber in  that  year,  and  should  have  fsUo¥red  the  suhse- 
goent  letter.— Kalok& 


must  soon  lose,  unless  it  please  God  that  she 
should  rather  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the  letters 
in  which  you  relate  your  mother's  death  to 
Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think  1  do  myself  honouTi 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them  with  tears ; 
but  tears  are  neither  to  yow  nor  to  m«  of  any 
further  use,  when  once  the  tribute  of  nature 
has  been  paid.  The  business  of  life  summons 
us  away  fi-om  useless  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lament- 
ing our  deprivation.  The  greatest  benefit 
which  one  friend  can  confer  upon  another,  is 
to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate  his  virtues. 
:  This  your  mother  will  still  perform,  if  you  dili- 
gently preserve  the  memory  of  her  life  and  of 
her  death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  useful, 
wise,  and  innocent  ;  and  a  death  resigned, 
peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention 
that  neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to 
h<^e  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness  by 
obeying  her  precepts ;.  and  that  she  may,  in  her 
present  state,  look  with  pleasure  upon  every  act 
of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions  or  example 
have  contributed.  Whether  this  bo  more  than 
a  pleasing  d^am  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate 
spirits,  is  indeed  of  no  great  importance  to  us, 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  acting  under  the 
eye  of  God  ;  yet  surely  there  is  something 
pleasing  in  the  belief  that  our  separation  from 
those  whom  we  love  is  merely  corporeal ;  and 
it  may  be  a  great  incitement  to  virtuous  friend- 
ship, if  it  can  be  made  probable  that  that  union 
that  has  received  the  divine  approbation  shall 
continue  to  eternity. 

'There  is  one  expedient  by  which  you  may 
in  some  degree  continue  her  presence.  If 
you  write  down  minutely  what  you  remember 
of  her  from  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read 
it  with  great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it 
many  hints  of  soothing  recollection,  when  time 
shall  remove  her  yet  further  &om  you,  and 
your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To 
this,  however  painful  for  the  present,  I  cannot 
but  advise  yeu,  as  to  a  source  of  comfort  and 
satisfaction  in  the  time  to  come ;  for  all  com- 
fort and  all  satisfaction  is  sincerely  wished  you 
by,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

*  8Ak.  JOHNSOir.' 

The  ScanSUr  has  increased  in  fame  as  in  age. 
Soon  after  its  first  folio  edition  was  concluded, 
it  was  published  in  six  duodecimo  volumes ;  ^ 

s  This  is  not  quite  accurate.  Xn  the  OenUemarCt 
Maganne  for  November  1751,  while  the  work  was  yet 
proceeding,  is  an  advertisement,  announcing  that  four 
volumes  of  the  Rambier  would  speedily  be  published ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  were  published  in  the  next 
month.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  with  tables  ot 
contents  and  translations  of  the  mottoes,  were  pub* 
lished  in  July  1753,  by  Payne  (the  original  pubUsherX 
three  months  after  the  close  of  the  work.  • 

When  the  BambUr  was  collected  into  volumes. 
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and  its  author  lived  to  see  ten  nnmerons  edi- 
tions of  it  in  London,  beside  those  of  Irehmd 
and  ScotLuid. 

I  profess  myself  to  have  erer  entertained  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  astonishing  force 
and  vivacity  of  mind  which  the  BartMer  ex- 
hibits. That  Johnson  had  penetration  enough 
to  see,  and  seeing  would  not  disguise,  the  gene- 
ral misery  of  man  in  this  state  of  being,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  superfidid  notion  of  his 
being  too  stem  a  philosopher.  But  men  of  re- 
flection will  be  sensible  that  he  has  given  a  true 
representation  of  human  existence,  and  that  he 
has  at  the  same  time,  with  a  generous  benevo- 
lence, displayed  every  consolation  which  our 
state  affords  us;  not  only  those  arising  from 
the  hopes  of  futurity,  but  such  as  may  be  at- 
tained in  the  immediate  progress  through  life. 
He  has  not  depressed  the  soul  to  despondency 
and  indifference.  He  has  everywhere  incul- 
cated study,  labour,  and  exertion.  Nay,  he  has 
shown,  in  a  very  odious  light,  a  man  whose 
practice  is  to  go  about  darkeifing  the  views  of 
others,  by  perpetual  complaints  of  evil,  and 
awakening  those  considerations  of  danger  and 
distress  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  lulled 
into  a  quiet  oblivion.  This  he  has  done  very 
strongly  in  his  character  of  *  Suspirius '  [No.  55], 
from  which  Goldsmith  took  that  of  *  Croaker '  in 
his  comedy  of  The  Chod-naiured  Man,  as  John- 
son told  me  he  acknowledged  to  him,  and  which 
is  indeed  very  obvious. 

To  i>oint  out  the  numerous  subjects  which 
the  Rambler  treats,  with  a  dignity  and  per- 
spicuity which  are  there  united  in  a  manner 
which  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  anywhere  else, 
would  take  up  too  large  a  portion  of  my  book, 
and  would,  I  trust,  be  superfluous,  considering 
how  universally  those  volumes  are  now  dissemi- 
nated. Even  the  most  condensed  and  brilliant 
sentences  which  they  contain,  and  which  have 
v^ry  properly  been  selected  under  the  name  of 
'Beauties,"  are  of  considerable  bulk.  But  I 
may  shortly  observe,  that  the  i2amd^  furnishes 
such  an  assemblage  of  disooxirses  on  practical 
religion  and  moral  duty,  of  critical  investiga- 
tions, and  allegorical  and  oriental  tales,  that  no 
mind  can  be  thought  very  deficient  that  has,  by 
constant  study  and  meditation,  assimilated  to 


Johnson  revised  and  corrected  it  throoghout  Mr. 
Boswell  was  not  aware  of  this  drcuinstanoe,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  and  accurately  stated  by 
Hr.  Alexander  Chalmers  in  a  new  edUtion  of  these  and 
various  other  periodical  essays,  under  the  title  of  TA« 
SrUiik  £May{«to.— Kaloke. 

1  Br.  Johnson  was  gratiiled  by  seeing  this  selection, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Kearsley,  bookseller  in  Fleet  Street 
the  following  note  :— 

*  Mr.  Johnson  sends  compliments  to  Mr.  Kearsley, 
and  begs  the  favour  of  seeing  him  as  soon  as  he  can. 
Mr.  Kearsley  is  desired  to  bring  .with  him  the  last 
edition  of  what  he  has  hononred  with  the  name  of 
**  Beauties."    May  20, 1782.'— Bos wxll. 


itself  all  that  may  be  found  there.  No.  7,  writ- 
ten in  Passion-week  on  abstraction  and  self- 
examination,  and  No.  110,  on  penitence  and  the 
placability  of  the  Divine  Nature,  cannot  be  too 
often  read.  No.  54,  on  the  effect  which  the 
death  of  a  friend  should  have  upon  us,  though 
rather  too  dispiriting,  may  be'  occasionally  very 
medicinal  te  the  mind.  Every  one  must  sup- 
pose the  writer  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  a  real  scene ;  but  he  told  me  that  was  not 
the  case,  which  shows  how  well  his  fancy  could 
conduct  him  to  the  *  house  of  mourning. '  Some 
of  these  more  solemn  papers,  I  doubt  not,  pai> 
ticularly  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Young,  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  of  whom  my  esti- 
mation is  sudi  as  to  reckon  his  applause  an 
honour  even  to  Johnson.  I  have  seen  volumes 
of  Dr.  Young's  copy  of  the  JRamUer,  in  which 
he  has  marked  the  passages  which  he  thought 
particularly  excellent,  by  folding  down  a  comer 
of  the  page ;  and  such  as  he  rated  in  a  super- 
eminent  degree  are  marked  by  double  folds. 
I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the  volumes  are  lost. 
Johnson  was  pleased  when  told  of  the  minute 
attention  with  which  Young  had  signified  his 
approbation  of  his  Essays. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  writings 
whatever  can  be  found  more  bark  and  tteel  for 
the  mind,  if  I  may  use  the  expression;  more 
that  can  brace  and  invigorate  every  manly  and 
noble  sentiment.  No.  32,  on  patience,  even 
under  exteeme  misery,  is  wonderfully  lofty, 
and  as  much  above  the  rant  of  stoicism  as  tho 
Sun  of  Bevelation  is  brighter  than  the  twilight 
of  Pagan  philosophy.  I  never  read  the  follow- 
ing sentence  without  feeling  my  frame  thrill : 
'  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  questioning 
whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so  pro- 
portioned, that  the  one  can  bear  all  which  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  other ;  whether  virtue  cannot 
stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
soulweU  principled  will  not  be  sooner  separated 
than  subdued.' 

Though  instruction  be  the  predominant  pur- 
pose of  the  BamJbier,  yet  it  is  enlivened  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  amusement.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion  which 
some  persons  have  entertained,  that  Johnson 
was  then  a  retired  author,  ignorant  of  the 
world ;  and,  of  consequence,  that  he  wrote  only 
from  his  imagination  when  he  described  cha- 
racters and  manners.  He  said  to  me,  that  before 
he  wrote  that  work  he  had  been  'running 
ab<nit  the  world,'  as  he  expressed  it,  more  than 
almost  anybody ;  and  I  have  heard  him  relate, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  several  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  JRambUr  were  drawn  so  naturally, 
that  when  it  first  circulated  in  numbers,  a  club 
in  one  of  the  towns  in  Essex  imagined  them- 
selves to  be  severally  exhibited  in  it,  and  were 
much  incensed  against  a  person  who,  they  sus- 
pected, had  thus  made  them  objects  of  publio 
notice ;  nor  were  they  quieted  till  authentio 
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Msnrance  was  given  them  that  the  SawMer 
wdA  written  by  a  person  who  had  never  heard 
of  any  one  of  them.  Some  of  the  characters  are 
believed  to  have  been  actually  drawn  from  the 
life,  particularly  that  of '  Frospero '  from  Garrick/ 
who  never  entirely  forgave  its  pointed  satire. 
For  instances  of  fertility  of  fancy,  and  accu- 
rate description  of  real  life,  I  appeal  to  No. 
19,  a  man  who  wanders  from  one  'profession  to 
another,  with  most  plausible  reasons  for  every 
change ;  No^  34,  female  fastidiousness  and  timo- 
rous refinement;  No.  82,  a  Virtuoso  who  has 
collected  curiosities  ;  No.  88,  petty  modes  of 
entertaining  a  company,  and  conciliating  kind- 
ness ;  No.  182,  fortune-hunting ;  No.  194,  195, 
a  tutor's  account  of  the  follies  of  his  pupil ; 
No.  197, 198,  legacy-hunting.  He  has  given  a 
specimen  of  his  nice  observation  of  the  mere 
external  appearances  of  life,  in  the  following 
passage  in  No.  179,  against  affectation,  that 
frequent  and  most  disgusting  quality^ — 'He 
that  stands  to  contemplate  the  crowds  that  fill 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  will  see  many 
passengers  whose  air  and  motions  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  behold  without  contempt  and  laughter; 
but  if  he  examine  what  are  the  appearances 
that  thus  powerfully  excite  his  risibility,  he 
will  find  among  them  neither  poverty  nor  dis- 
ease, nor  any  involuntary  or  painful  defect. 
The  disposition  to  derision  and  insult  is  awak- 
ened by  the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of 
insolence,  the  liveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solem- 
nity of  grandeur;  by  the  sprightly  trip,  the 
stately  stalk,  the  formal  strut,  and  the  lofty 
mien;  by  gestures  intended  to  catch  the  eye, 
and  by  looks  elaborately  formed  as  evidences  of 
importance.' 

Every  page  of  the  Rambler  sliows  a  mind 
teeming  with  classical  allusion  and  poetical 
imagery;  illustrations  from  other  writers  are, 
upon  all  occasions,  so  ready,  and  mingle  so 
easily  in  his  periods,  that  the  whole  appears  of 
one  uniform  vivid  texture. 

The  style  of  this  work  has  been  censured  by 
some  shallow  critics  as  involved  and  turgid, 
and  abounding  with  antiquated  and  hard  words. 
So  iLL-founded  is  the  first  part  of  this  objection, 
that  I  will  challenge  all  who  may  honour  this 
book  with  a  perusal,  to  point  out  any  English 
writer  whose  language  conveys  his  meaning 
with  equal  force  and  perspicuity.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  allowed  that  the  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences is  expanded,  and  often  has  somewhat  of 
the  inversion  of  Latin ;  and  that  he  delighted 


>  That  of '  Gelldus/  in  No.  24,  firom  Professor  Colson, 
and  that  of '  Eaphues  *  in  the  same  paper,  which,  with 
many  others,  was  doubtless  drawn  flrom  the  life. 
Euphuai,  I  once  thought,  might  have  been  intended 
to  represent  either  Lord  Chesterfield  or  Soame  Jenyns ; 
but  Mr.  Bindley^  with  more  probability,  thinka  that 
-George  Bubb  Doddington,  who  was  remarkable  for  the 
homeliness  of  his  persofa  and  the  finery  of  his  dress, 
\  the  peaoB  meant  under  that  Character.— Malons. 


to  express  familiar  thoughts  in  philosophical 
language ;  being  in  this  the  reverse  of  Socrates, 
who,  it  is  said,  reduced  philosophy  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  common  life.  But  let  us  attend  to 
what  he  hiikiself  says  in  his  concluding  paper : 
— 'When  common  woyds  were  less  pleasing  to 
the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I 
have  familiarized  the  terms  of  philosophy,  by 
apjtlying  them  to  popular  ideas.' >  And  as  to 
the  second  part  of  this  objection,  upon  a  late 
careful  revision  of  the  work,  I  can  with  con- 
fidence say,  that  it  is  amaang  how  few  of  those 
words  for  which  it  has  been  im justly  character- 
ized are  actually  to  be  found  in  it ;  I  am  sure, 
not  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  paper.  This 
idle  charge  has  been  echoed  from  one  babbler 
to  another,  who  have  confounded  Johnson's 
Essays  with  Johnson's  Dictionary;  and  because 
he  thought  it  right  in  a  lexicon  of  our  language 
to  collect  many  words  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  but  were  supported  by  great  authorities, 
it  has  been  imagined  that  all  of  these  have  been 
interwoven  into  his  own  compositions.  That 
some  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  him  un- 
necessarily, may  perhaps  be  allowed;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  evidently  an  advantage,  for 
without  them  his  stately  ideas  would  be  con- 
fined and  cram]>ed.  '  He  that  thinks  with  more 
extent  than  another,  will  want  words  of  larger 
meaning. ' '  He  once  told  me  that  he  had  formed 
his  style  upon  that  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
upon  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his  Dictionary.' 
He  certainly  was  mistaken ;  or  if  he  imagined 
at  first  that  he  was  imitating  Temple,  he  was 
very  unsuooessful,^  for  nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  than  the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the 
richness  of  Johnson.  Their  styles  differ  as 
plain  cloth  and  brocade.  Temple,  indeed, 
seems  equally  erroneous  in  supposii^  that  he 
himself  had  formed  his  style  upon  Sandys's 


1  Yet  his  style  did  not  escape  the  hacmless  shafts 
of  pleasant  humour,  for  the  ingenious  Bonnel  Thorn* 
ton  published  a  mock  SavM/er  in  the  Dnury  Lant 
JowmdL—BoswKLU 

«  Idler,  No.  70.~BoewEZX.. 

*  The  paper  heve  alluded  to  was,  I  believe,  Cham* 
bers's  Proposal  for  a  second  and  improved  edition  of 
his  Dictionary,  which,  I  think,  appeared  in  1798,  This 
Proposal  was  probably  in  (dxoulation  in  1737,  when 
Johnson  first  came  to  London.— Halomx. 

4  The  author  appears  to  me  to  have  misunderstood 
Johnson  in  this  instance.  He  did  not,  I  conceive, 
mean  to  say,  that  when  he  first  began  to  write,  he 
made  Sir  William  Temple  his  model,  with  a  view  to 
form  a  style  that  should  resemble  his  in  all  its  parts ; 
but  that  he  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Temple  and 
others,  by  taking  ftom  each  those  characteristic  ex- 
cellences which  wero  most  worthy  of  imitation.  This 
matter  was  ftirther  explained  April  9, 177S,  where,  in 
a  conversation  at  Sir  Joshiia  Reynolds's,  Johnson 
himself  mentions  the  particular  improvements  which 
Temple  made  in  the  English  style.  These,  doubtless, 
were  the  objects  of  his  imitation,  so  fur  as  that  writer 
was  his  model.— Malonk. 
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View  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Western 
FarUofihe  World, 

The  style  of  Johnson  was  undoubtedly  much 
fonned  upon  that  of  the  great  writers  in  the 
last  century — Hooker,  Bacon,  Sanderson,  Hake- 
well,  and  others ;  those  '  Giants,'  as  they  were 
well  characterized  by  a  great  PERSONAax,^ 
whose  authority,  were  I  to^  name  him,  would 
stamp  a  reverence  on  the  opinion. 

We  may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  apply  to 
his  learned  style  that  passage  of  Horace,  a  part 
of  which  he  has  taken  aft  the  motto  'to  hii  Dic- 
tionary : 

'  Cum  tabulis  animum  oensorla  smnet  honestl ; 
Audebit  qiuecmaque  pariim  splendoris  babebunt 
Et  sine  pondere  enmt,  et  honore  indigna  fei^entor. 
Verba  movero  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  versentOT  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestffi. 
Obscuiata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  atquo 
Froferet  in  lucem  speciosa  Tocabula  rerum, 
Qq»  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Ceth^^, 
Nunc  situs  informls  piemlt  et  deserta  vetostas : 
Adsciscet  nova,  qua  genitor  produxerit  ubus  : 
Vehemens,  et  liquidus,  puvoque  simillbnus  amni, 
Fundet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  dlvlte  lingua.' 

To  so  great  a  master  of  thinking,  to  one  of  such 
vast  and  various  knowledge  as  Johnson,  might 
have  been  allowed  a  liberal  indulgence  of  that 
licence  which  Horaoer  claims  is  another  place : 

*  — 81  fort^  necesse  est 

Indlciis  monstrare  reeentibus  abdita  rerum, 
Flngere  clnctutls  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
Contlnget ;  dabiturque  llcentla  sumpta  pudenter : 
Et  nova  ftctaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Gtooo  fonts  oadant,  imtc^  detorta.    Quid  autem 
CsBcUio  Flantoque  dabit  Romanus,  ademptum 
Vizgilio  Varioque  t    Ego  cur,  acquh«re  pauca 
Si  pQssum,  invideor ;  cum  lingua  Catonla  et  Enoi 
Bermonem  patrium  dltaverlt,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerlt  ?    Licuit,  semperque  licobit 
Signatum  pnesente  noU  producere  nomen.' 

Yet  Johnson  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
taken  upon  him  to  add  more  than  four  or  five 
words  to  the  English  language,  of  his  own  for- 
mation ;  and  he  was  very  much  offended  at  the 
general  licence  by  no  means  '  modestly  taken ' 
in  his  time,  not  only  to  coin  new  words,  but  to- 
use  many  worda  in  senses  quite  different  from 
their  established  meaning,  and  those  frequently 
very  fantastical 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  whose  life  Johnson  wrote, 
was  remarkably  fond  of  Anglo-Latin  diction  y 
and  to  his  example  we  are  to  ascribe  Johnson's 
sometimes  indulging  himself  in  this  kind  of 
phraseology.'  Johnson's  comprehension  of  mind 
was  the  mould  ios  hia  language.  Had  his  con- 
oeptiona  been  narrower^  his  expression  would 

^  Supposed  by  some  to  be  Geoxge  iii. 

*  The  observation  of  his  having  imitated  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  has  been  made  by  many  people ;  and  lately  it 
has  been  insisted  on,  and  UluistraAed  by  a  variety  of 
quotations  from  Brown,  in  one  of  the  popular  Essays 
written  by  the  Beverend  Hr.  Knox,  master  of  Tun- 
bridge  8<du)ol,  whom  I  have  set  down  in  my  list  of 
those  who  have  sometimes  not  unsuccessfaUy  imitated 
Dr.  Johnson's  style.— Boswsll. 


have  been  easier.  His  sentences  have  a  digni- 
fied march  ;  and  it  is  cei-tain  that  his  example 
has  given  a  general  elevation  to  the  language  of 
his  country,  for  many  of  our  best  writers  have 
approached  very  near  .to  him;  and  from  the 
influence  which  he  has  had  upon  our  composi- 
tion, scarcely  anything  is  written  now  that  ia 
not  better  expressed  than  was  usual  before  he 
appeared  to  lead  the  national  taste. 

This  circumstance,  the  truth  of  which' mtist 
strike  every  critical  reader,  has  been  so  happily 
enforced  by  Ur.  Courtenay,  in  his  Moral  and 
Literary  CJiaracter  of  Dr,  Johnson^  that  I  can- 
not prevail  on  myself  to  withhold  it,  n9twith- 
standing  his,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality  for 
one  of  his  friends : 

'  By  nature's  gifts  ordain'd  mankind  to  role. 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school. 
And  taught  congenial  spirits  to  excel, 
While  from  his  lips  impressive  wisdom  felL 
Our  boasted  Golosicith  felt  the  sovereign  sway ; 
From  him  deriv'd  the  sweet,  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  Fame's  proud  cliff  he  bade  our  Raffaelle  rise  ; 
Hence  Hetnolds*  pen  with  Reykolds*  pencil  vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Buiwey  glows, 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  yon,  Malone,  to  critic  learning  dear. 
Correct  and  elegant,  refln'd  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  acquir'd  that  classic  taste, 
Which  high  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  plac'd. 
Near  Johnson  Stebvens  stands,  on  scenic  ground. 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkeswortu  to  tliis  school  we  owe» 
And  scarce  the  pupil  Arom  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  accomplish'd  Jokes  sublimes. 
And  science  blends  wlt^  Asia's  lofty  rhymes : 
Harmonious  Jones  !  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sings  Camdeo's  sports  on  Agra's  flowery  plains 
In  Hindu  fictions,  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  and  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attic  grace. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot. 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot  ?  ^ 
Who  to  Uie  sage  devoted  firom  his  youth, 
Imbib'd  from  him  the  sacred  love  of  truth ; 
The  keen  research^  the  exercise  of  mind. 
And  that  best  art,  the  art  to  know  mankind. 
i        Nor  was  his  energy  coafln'd  alone 

To  friends  around  his  philosophic  throne ; 

Its  infiuenet  wide  improv'd  ow  Utter'd  isle, 

JLnd  lucid  vigofwr  marfc'd  thi  general  style  : 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swoln  ttma.  their  oosy  bed» 

First  o'er  the  neighbouring  meads  me^festic  spread ; 

Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  more  expand. 

And  with  new  virtue  fertilise  the  land.' 

* 

>  The  following  el^serration  In  Mr.  Boswell's  Jmimoi 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  may  sufficiently  account  for 
that  gentleman's  being '  now  scarcely  esteemed  a  Scot ' 
by  many  of  his  countrymen : — '  If  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  was 
particularly  prejudiced  against  the  Sects,  it  was  because 
they  were  more  in  his  way ;  because  he  thought  their 
success  in  England  rather  exceeded  the  due  proportion 
of  their  real  merit ;  and  because  he  could  not  but  sto 
in  them  that  nationality  which,  I  believe,  no  liberal- 
minded  Scotchman  will  deny.  Mr.  Boswell,  indeed,  is 
so  free  from  national  pr^udlces,  that  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  have  been  described  as 

"  Scasce  by  South  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot" ' 

— COURTSNAT. 
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Johnson's  langaage,  however,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  too  masculine  for  the  delicate  gentleness 
of  female  writing.  His  ladies,  therefore,  seem 
strangely  formal,  even  to  ridicule,  and  are  well 
denominated  by  the  names  which  he  has  given 
them,  as  Misella,  Zozima,  Properantia,  Rho- 
docliE^ 

It  has  of  late  been  the  fashion  to  compare 
the  style  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and  to  de- 
preciate, I  think,  very  unjustly,  the  style  of 
Addison  as  nerveless  and  feeble,  because  it  has 
not  the  strength  and  energy  of  that  of  Johnson. 
Their  prose  may  be  balanced  like  the  poetry  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  Both  are  excellent,  though 
in  different  ways.  Addison  writes  with  the 
ease  of  a  gentleman.  His  readers  fancy  that  a 
wise  and  accomplished  companion  is  talking 
to  them;  so  that  he  insinuates  his  sentiments 
and  taste  into  their  minds  by  an  imperceptible 
influence.  Johnson  writes  like  a  teacher.  He 
dictates  to  his  readers  as  if  from  an  academical 
chair.  They  attend  with  awe  and  admiration ; 
and  hi&  precepts  are  impressed  upon  them  by 
his  commanding  eloquence.  Addison's  style, 
like  a  light  wine,  pleases  everybody  from  the 
first.  Johnson's,  like  a  liquor  of  more  body, 
seems  too  strong  at  first,  but  by  degrees  is 
highly  relished ;  and  such  is  the  melody  of  his 
periods,  so  much  do  they  captivate  the  ear  and 
seize  upon  the  attention,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  writer^  however  inconsiderable,  who  does 
not  aim  in  some  degree  at  the  same  species  of 
excellence.  But  let  us  not  ungratefully  under<- 
value  that  beautiful  style,  which  has  pleasingly 
conveyed  to  us  much  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment. Though  comparatively  weak,  opposed 
to  Johnson's  Herculean  vigour,  let  us  not  call 
it  positively  feeble.  Let  us  remember  the 
character  of  his  style,  as  given  by  Johnson  him- 
self :  '  What  he  attempted,  he  performed ;  he  is 
never  fetUCf  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic ; 
he  is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates.  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
affected  brevity ;  his  periods,  though  not  dili- 
gently rounded,  are  vohiUe  and  easy.'    Who- 

*  "Wlien  Jolmso^  showed  me  a  proof-sheet  of  the 
chancter  of  Addison,  in  which  he  so  highly  extols  his 
style,  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  it  had  not  been 
his  own  model,  as  no  two  styles  could  differ  morefirom 
each  other.  '  Sir,  Addison  had  his  style,  and  I  have 
mine.'  When  I  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  the  dif- 
fereDce  did  not  consist  in  this,  that  Addison's  style  was 
ftdl  of  Idioms,  colloquial  phrases,  and  proverbs,  and 
his  own  more  strictly  grammatical,  emd  ficee  from  such 
phraseology  and  modes  of  speech  as  can  never  be 
Htezally  tnmislated  or  undeistood  by  foreigners,  he 
aUewed  the  discrimination  to  be  Just  Ijot  any  one 
who  doubts  it,  try  to  transLite  one  of  Addison's  Specta- 
tors into  Latin,  French,  or  Italian ;  and  though  so  easy, 
fiunilisor,  and  elegant,  to  an  Englishman,  as  to  give  the 
isteXIeet  no  trouble,  yet  he  would  find  the  transftision 
into  smother  language  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. But  a  RambUTt  Adventurer,  or  Idler  of  Johnson 
would  foil  into  any  classical  or  European  language  as 


ever  wishes  to  attaia  an  English  style,  familiar 
but  not  coarse,  and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison.'* 

Though  the  Mamhler  was  not  concluded  till 
the  year  1752,  I  shall,  under  this  year,  say  all 
that  I  have  t6  observe  upon  it.  Some  of  the 
translations  of  the  mottoes,  by  himself,  are  ad- 
mirably done.  He  acknowledges  to  have  re- 
ceived 'elegant  translations*  of  many  of  them 
from  IMr.  James  Elphinston ;  and  some  are  very 
happily  translated  by  a  Mr.  F.  Lewis,  of  whom 
I  never  heard  more,  except  that  Johnson  thus 
described  him  to  Mr.  Malone :  '  Sir,  he  lived  in 
London,  and  hung  loose  upon  society."  The 
concluding  paper  of  his  EamJbler  is  at  once  digni- 
fied and  patlietic.  I  cannot,  however,  but  wish 
that  he  had  &ot  ended  it  with  an  unnecessary 
Greek  verse,  translated'  also  into  an  English 
couplet.  It  is  too  much  like  the  conceit  of  those 
dramatic  poets,  who  used  to  conclude  each  act 
with  a  rhyme ;  and  the  expression  in  the  first  line 
of  his  couplet,  *  Celestial p&vpers,  'though  proper  in 
Pagan  poetry,  is  ill  suited  to  Christianity,  with 
'a  conformity'  to  which  he  consoles  Mmself. 
How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have 
ended  with  the  prose  sentence,  'I  shall  never 
envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  leiming  obtain 
in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  l>e  numbered  among 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue 
and  confidence  to  truth.' 

His  friend  Dr.  Birch,  bdbig  now  engaged  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  Kalegh's  smaller  pieces, 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that 
gentleman : — 

*TODB.  BiKcn. 
*  GonoH  Squabb,  May  12, 1750. 

*  Sib, — Sinowxng  that  you  are  now  preparing 
to  favou^r  the  public  with  a  new  edition  of 
Ralegh's  miscellaneous  pieces,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  manuscript  which  fell  by 
chance  within  my  notice.    I  perceive  no  proofs 


easily  as  i^  it  hod  been  originally  conceived  in  It— 

BURKET. 

1  I  shall  probably,  in  another  work,  maintaia  the 
merit  of  Addison's  poetry,  which  has  been  veiy  un- 
justly depreciated.— Bofi\vsLi«. 

3  In  the  GentUman's  MagaMiM  for  October  1752,  p. 
468,  he  is  styled  *  the  Rev.  Francis  Lewis,  of  Chiswick' 
The  late  Lord  Macartney,  while  he  resided  at  Chiswick, 
at  my  request,  mode  some  inquiry  concerning  him  at 
that  place,  but  no  intelligence  was  obtained. 

The  translations  of  the  mottoes  supplied  by  Mr. 
Elphinston  api>eared  first  in  the  Rdtnbuigh  edition 
of  the  Bambler,  and  in  some  instances  were  revised 
and  improved,  probably  by  Johnson,  before  they  were 
inserted  in  the  London  octavo  edition.  The  trans- 
lations of  the  mottoes  oifixed  to  the  first  thirly  numbers 
of  the  BomUer  were  published  firom  the  Bdinbuigb 
edition,  in  the  Gentlemaai'B  Magariw  tot  September 
1750,  before  the  work  was  coUeoted  into  volumes.—- 
Malon£. 

*  Not  in  the  original  edition,  in  folio.— Malomx. 
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oi  forgery  in  my  examination  of  it ;  and  the 
owner  telU  me  that,  as  he  has  heard,  the  hand- 
writing is  Sir  WalterY  If  you  should  find 
reason  to  ooncludo  it  genuine,  it  will  be  a  kind- 
ness to  the  owner,  a  blind  person,'  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  booksellers. — I  am,  sir,  your 
most  bumble  servant,  '  Sax.  Johkso9.' 

His  just  abhorrence  of  Milton's  political  no- 
tions was  ever  strong.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
his  warm  admiration  of  Milton's  great  poetical 
merit,  to  which  he  has  done  illustrious  justice, 
beyond  all  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 
And  this  year  he  not  only  wrote  a  prologue, 
which  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick,  before  the 
acting  of  Cbmtu,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  for 
the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  but  took 
a  very  zealous  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
charity.  On  the  day  preceding  the  performance 
he  published  the  following  letter  in  the  Oeneral 
AdvertiMT,  addressed  to  the  printer  of  that 
paper : — 

'  Sib, — That  a  certain  degree  of  reputation 
is  acqxured  merely  by  approving  the  works  of 
genius,  and  testifying  a  regard  to  the  memory 
of  authors,  is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied ; 
and  therefore  to  ensure  a  participation  of  fame 
with  a  celebrated  poet,  many,  who  would  per- 
haps have  contributed  to  starve  him  when  alive, 
have  heaped  expensive  pageants  upon  his  grave.' 

'  It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed  that  this 
method  of  becoming  known  to  posterity  with 
honour  is  peculiar  to  the  great,  or  at  least  to 
the  wealthy ;  but  an  opportunity  now  offers  for 
almost  every  individual  to  secure  the  praise  of 
paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to  the 
living.  To  assist  industrious  indigence,  strug- 
gling with  distress  and  debilitated  by  age,  is  a 
display  of  virtue,  and  an  acquisiticxi  of  happi- 
ness and  honour. 

'Whoever,  then,  would  be  thought  capable 
of  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incom- 
parable Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude 
as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle  in  rational  and 
el^pant  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  his 
living  remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own 
virtue,  the  increase  of  their  reputation,  and  the 
pleasing  oonsciousne^  of  doing  good,  should 
appear  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to-morrow,  April 
6,  when  Comut  will  be  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster,  grand-daughter  to  the 
author,'  and  the  only  surviving  branch  of  his 
family. 

'  N.B, — ^There  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the 
occasion,  written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and 
spoken   by  Mr.  Garrick;  and,  by  particular 

1  Mrs.  Williams  is  probably  the  person  meant— 
Boewxui. 

*  Alluding  probably  to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson.  See 
the  Dwuiadf  b.  iv.— Malohb. 

•  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Foster  died  May  0, 1764.— A  Cbal- 


desirc,  there  will  be  added  to  the  masque  a 
dramatic  satire,  called  Lelhe,  in  which  Mr. 
Garrick  will  perform. ' 

In  1751  we  are  to  consider  him  as  carrying 
on  both  his  Dictionary  and  RamhUr,  But  he 
also  wrote  *The  Life  of  Cheynd'H  in  the 
miscellany  called  The  Student;  and  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Douglas  having,  with  uncommon  acuteness, 
clearly  detected  a  gross  forgery  and  imposition 
upon  the  public  by  William  Lauder,  a  Scotch 
schoolmaster,  who  had,  with  equal  imx^udenoe 
and  ingenuity,  represented  Milton  as  a  plagiary 
from^certain  modem  Latin  poets,  Johnson,  who 
had  been  so  far  imposed  upon  as  to  furnish  a 
Preface  and  Postsmpt  to  his  work,  now  dictated 
a  letter  for  Lauder,  addressed  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
acknowledging  his  fraud  in  terms  of  suitable 
contrition.' 

This  extraordinary  attempt  of  Lauder  was  no 
sudden  effort.  He  had  brooded  over  it  for 
many  years ;  and  to  this  hour,  it  is  uncertain 
what  his  principal  motive  was,  unless  it  were  a 
vain  notion  of  his  superiority,  in  being  able, 
by  whatever  means,  to  deceive  mankind.  To 
effect  this,  he  produced  certain  passages  from 
Grotius,  Masenius,  and  others,  which  had  a 
faint  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the  Paradiee 
Lost  In  these  he  interpolated  some  frag- 
ments of  Hog's  Latin  translation  of  that  poem, 
alleging  that  the  mass  thus  fabricated  was  the 
archetyi)e  from  which  Mil^n  copied.  These 
fabrications  he  published  from  time  to  time 
in  the-  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and,  exulting  in 
his  fancied  success,  he,  in  1750,  ventured  to 
collect  them  into  a  pamphlet,  entitled  An 
Essay  on  MiUon*s  Use  and  ImiJtalion  of  iht 
Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  To  this  pamphlet 
Johnson  wrote  a  Preface,  in  full  persuasion, 
of  Lauder's  honesty,  and  a  Postscript,  recom- 
mending in  the  most  persuasive  terms  a  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  a  grand-daughter  of 
Milton,  of  whom  he  thus  speaks : — 

>  Lest  there  should  be  any  person,  at  any  fbture 
period,  absurd  enough  to  suspect  that  Johnson  was  a 
partaker  in  Lauder's  fraud,  or  had  any  knowledge  of 
it,  when  he  assisted  him  with  his  masterly  pen,  it  is 
proper  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  the  time  when  he  detected  the 
imposition :  '  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  expictai,  that 
tiie  d^ant  and  nervous  writer,  whose  judicious  senti> 
ments  and  inimitable  style  point  out  the  author  of 
Lauder's  Freftu^  and  Postscript,  will  no  longer  allow 
one  to  Tfivmu  MimMlf  vjUh  hit  /eolAerv,  who  appeareth 
so  little  to  deserve  assistance ;  an  assistance  which  t 
am  persuaded  would  never  have  been  communicated, 
had  there  been  the  least  suspicion  of  those  fkcts  which 
I  have  been  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  the  world 
in  these  sheets.'  MUlon  no  Plagiarif,  2d  edit  p.  78. 
And  his  lordship  has  been  pleased  now  to  authoxixe 
me  to  say,  tn  the  strongest  manner,  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  any  unfavourable  reflection  sgainst 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  expressed  the  strongest  indignation 
against  Lauder.— BoewsLL. 

Lender  afterwards  went  to  Bkrbadoes,  where  ha  died 
veiy  miserably  about  the  yeai  ITTL^Malonb. 
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*  It  is  yet  in  the  power  of  a  great  people  to 
reward  the  poet  whose  name  they  boast,  and 
from  their  alliance  to  whose  genius  they  claim 
■ome  kind  of  superiority  to  every  other  nation 
of  the  earth  ;  that  poet,  whose  works  may 
Iiosaiblybe  read  when  every  other  monument 
of  British  greatness  shall  be  obliterated ;  to  re- 
ward him,  not  with  pictures  or  with  medals 
which,  if  he  sees,  he  sees  with  contempt,  but 
with  tokens  of  gratitude  which  he  perhaps 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  unworthy  the 
regard  of  an  immortal  spirit.' 

Surely  this  is  inconsistent  with  '  enmity  to- 
wards Milton,'  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imputes 
to  Johnson  upon  this  occasion,  adding  1 

*  I  could  all  along  observe  that  Johnson  seemed 
to  approve  not  only  of  the  design,  but  of  the 
az^gument ;  and  seemed  to  exult  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  repuiisition  of  MUton  was  likely  to 
suffer  by  this  discovery.  That  he  was  not  privy 
to  the  imposture,  I  am  well  persuaded ;  that  he 
wished  well  to  the  argument,  may  be  inferred 
firom  the  Preface,  which  indubitably  was  written 
by  Johnson.' 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  of  clear  judgment 
to  suppose  that  Johnson,  who  so  nobly  praised 
tiie  poetical  excellence  of  Milton  in  a  Postscript 
to  this  -very  'discovery,'  as  he  then  supposed  it, 
conld  at  the  same  time  exult  in  a  persuasion 
that  the  great  poet's  reputation  was  likely  to 
mffer  by  it  ?  This  is  an  inconsistency  of  which 
Johnson  was  incapable ;  nor  can  anything  more 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Preface,  than  that 
Johnson,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  ardent 
emiosity  and  lovo  of  truth,  was  pleased  with  an 
investigation  by  which  both  were  gratified. 
That  he  was  actuated  by  these  motives,  and 
certainly  by  no  unworthy  desire  to  depreciate 
oor  great  epic  poet,  is  evident  from  his  own 
words  ;  for,  after  mentioning  the  general  zeal 
of  men  of  genius  and  literature;  *  to  advance 
the  honour,  and  distinguish  tho  beauties  of 
^aradiM  Lott^  he  says : 

'  Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of 
eiiticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  is 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 
cariosity,  than  a  retrospect  of  the  progress  of 
this  i^ighty  genius  in  the  construction  of  his 
work ;  a  view  of  the  labric  gradually  rising, 
perhaps  from  small  beginnings  till  its  f inundation 
reate  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in 
the  skies :  to  trace  back  the  structure  through 
all  its  varieties  to  the  simplicity  of  its  first  plan, 
to  £nd  what  was  first  projected,  whence  the 
scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  unproved,  \xy 
what  asiristance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected,  whether  its 
founder  dng  them  from  the  quanies  of  Nature, 
demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish  his 


>  'I^oposals  [wzitten  evidently  by  Johnson]  for 
yrtBttDgthe  AUsmMM  Awlof  GroUns^  with  a  tianslation 


Is  this  the  language  of  one  who  wished  to 
blast  the  laurels  of  Milton  ? 

Though  Johnson's  circumstances  were  at  this 
time  far  from  being  easy,  his  humane  and  chari- 
table disposition  was  constantly  exerting  itself. 
Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  daughter  of  a  very  inge- 
nious Welsh  physician,  and  a  woman  of  more 
than  ordinary  talents  in  literature,  having  come 
to  London  in  hopes  of  being  cured  of  a  cataract 
in  both  her  eyes,  which  afterwards  ended  in 
total  blindness,  was  kindly  received  as  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  his  house  while  Mrs.  Johnson 
lived ;  and,  after  her  death,  having  come  under 
his  roof  in  order  to  have  an  operation  upon 
her  eyes  performed  with  more  comfort  to  her 
than  in  lodgings,  she  had  an  apsurtment  from 
him  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  at  all  times' 
when  he  had  a  house. 

CHAPTEE  DL 

175^1754^ 

In  1752^  Johnson  was  almost  entirety  occupied 
with  his  Dictionary.  The  last  paper  of  his  Bmor 
bier  was  published  March  2,'  this  year;  after 
which  there  was  a  cessation  for  some  time  of  any 
exertion  of  his  talents  as  an  essayist.  But  in 
th»  same  year.  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  was  his 
warm  admirer,  and  a  studious  imitator  of  his 
style,  and  then  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
him,  began  a  periodical  paper,  entitled  T?te 
Adventurer^  in  connection  with  other  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  Johnson's  much-loved 
friend  Dr.  Bathurst ;  and,  without  doubt,  they 
received  many  valuable  hints  from  his  conversa- 
tion, most  of  his  friends  having  been  so  assisted 
in  the  course  of  their  works. 

That  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  his  lite- 
rary labours  during  a  part  of  the  year  1752  will 
not  seem  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
soon  after  closing  his  BamHery  he  suffered  a  loss 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  affected  him  with 
the  deepest  distress.  For  on  the  17  th  of  March 
O.  S.  his  w^f  e  died.  Why  Sir  John  Hawkins 
should  unwarrantably  take  upon  him  even  to 
suppose  that  Johnson's  fondness  for  her  was  dis- 
sembled (meaning  simidated  or  assumed),  and  to 
assert  that  if  it  was  not  the  case, '  it  was  a  lesson 

and  Notes  by  Wm.  Lander,  A.M.'  GeiU.  Mag.  1747, 
VOL  xviL'  p.  404.— HALON& 

1  Here  the  author's  memory  fined  him,  for,  according 
to  the  account  given  in  a  former  i>age,  we  should  here 
read  Uarch  17 ;  but,  in  truth,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, the  Rambler  closed  on  Saturday  the  fourteenth 
of  March,  at  which  time  Mis.  Johnson  was  near  her 
end,  for  she  died  on  the  following  Tuesday,  March  17. 
Had  the  concluding  p^ter  of  that  work  been  written 
on  the  day  of  her  death,  it  would  have  been  still  more 
extraordinary  than  it  is,  considering  the  extreme  grief 
into  which  the  author  was  plunged  by  that  event— 
The  melancholy  cast  of  that  concluding  essay  is  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
at  the  time  it  was  written ;  and  her  d^th  three  days 
afterwards  put  an  end  to  the  paper.— Malohb. 
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he  had  learned  by  rote,'  I  cannot  conceive,  un- 
less it  proceeded  from  a  want,  of  similar  feelings 
in  his  own  breast  To  argue  from  her  being 
much  older  than  Johnson,  or  any  other  drcum- 
stances,  that  he  could  not  really  love  her,  is 
absurd ;  for  love  is  not  a  subject  of  reasoning, 
but  of  feeling,  and  therefore  there  are  no 
common  princix)les  upon  whicn  one  can  persuade 
another  concerning  it.  Every  man  feels  for 
himself,  and  knows  how  he  is  affected  by  par- 
ticular qualities  in  the  person  he  admires,  the 
impressions  of  which  are  too  minute  and  delicate 
to  be  substantiated  in  language. 

The  following  very  solemn  and  affecting 
prayer  was  found  after  Dr.  Johnson's  decease, 
by  his  servant,  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  who  de- 
livered it  to  my  worthy  friend,  the  Bev.  ^. 
Strahan,  Vicar  of  Islington,  who,  at  my  earnest 
request,  has  obligingly  favoured  mo  with  a 
copy  of  it,  which  he  and  I  compared  with  the 
original.  I  present  it  to  the  world  as  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  a  circumstance  in  the  character 
of  my  illustrious  friend,  which,  though  some, 
whose  hard  minds  I  never  shall  envy,  may  attack 
as  superstitious,  will,  I  am  sure,  endear  him  more 
to  numbers  of  good  men.  I  have  an  additional, 
and  that  a  personal,  motive  for  presenting  it, 
because  it  sanctions  what  I  myself  have  always 
maintained,  and  am  fond  to  indulge  : — 

*Apr\l  Wh,  1752,  being  after 

12  at  NigU  of  the  2oth, 
'  O  Lord !  Governor  oC  heaven  and  earth,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits, 
if  thou  hast  ordained  the  souls  of  the  dead  to 
minister  to  the  living,  and  appointed  my  de- 
parted wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I 
may  enjoy  the  good  effects  of  her  attention  and 
ministration,  whether  exercised  by  i^pearance, 
impulses,  dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner 
agreeable  to  thy  government.  Forgive  my  pre- 
sumption, enlighten  my  ignorance;  and  however 
meaner  agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the 
blessed  influences  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.' 

What  actually  followed  upon  this  most  inte- 
resting piece  of  devotion  by  Johnson,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  I,  whom  it  has  pleased  God  to 
afflict  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which  occa- 
sioned it,  have  certain  experience  of  benignant 
communication  by  dreams. 

That  his  love  for  his  wife  was  of  the  most 
ardent  kind,  and,  during  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years,  was  unimpaired  by  the  lapse  of  time,  is 
evident  from  various  passages  in  the  series  of  his 
Prayera  and  MedUatiotu^  published  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Strahan,  as  well  as  from  other  memorials, 
two  of  which  I  select,  as  strongly  marking  the 
tenderness  and  sensibility  of  his  mind : — 

'  March  28, 1753.— I  kept  this  day  as  the  anni- 
versary of  my  Tetty's  death,  with  prayers  and 
tears  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  I  prayed 
for  her  conditionally,  if  it  were  lawful' 


*  April  23,  1753. -rl  know  not  whether  I  do 
not  too  much  indulge  the  vain  longings  of  affec- 
tion ;  but  I  hope  they  intenetate  my  heart,  and 
that  when  I  die  like  my  Tetty,  this  affection 
will  be  acknowledged  in  a  happy  interview, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  I  am  incited  by  it  to 
piety.  I  will,  however,  not  deviate  too  much 
from  common  and  received  methods  of  devo- 
tion.' 

Her  wedding-ring,  when  she  became  his  wife, 
was  after  her  death  preserved  by  him,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  with  an  affectionate  care,  in  a  little 
round  wooden  box,  in  the  inside  of  which  he 
pasted  a  slip  of  paper,  tlius  inscribed  by  him  in 
fair  characters,  as  follows : 

*Eheu/ 
Eliz.  JohMoUy 
ITupta  Jul  9*  1736, 
Mortua^  eheu  f 
Mart  ir  1752.* 

After  his  death,  Mr.  Frauds  Barber,  his  faith- 
ful servant  and  residuary  legatee,  offered  this 
memorial  of  tenderness  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
Mrs.  Johnson's  daughter ;  but  she  having  de- 
clined to  accept  of  it,  he  had  it  enamelled  as  a 
mourning  ring  for  his  old  master,  and  presented 
it  to  his  wife,  IMrs.  Barber,  who  now  has  it. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  a  man  must  be 
upon  the  death  of  a  woman  whom  he  sincetely 
loves,  hod  been  in  his  contemplation  many  years 
before.  In  his  IreM  we  find  the  foUowing 
fervent  and  tender  speech  of  *  Demetrius,'  ad- 
dressed to  his  'Aspasia ' : — 

*  From  those  bright  r^ons  of  etema}  day. 
Where  now  tliou  sliin'st  amongst  tliy  fellow-saints. 
Arrayed  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  mc  I 
In  pleasing  visions  and  asenasive  dreams, 
0 1  soothe  my  80ul«  and  teach  me  how  to  lose  thee.* 

I  have,  indeed,  been  told  by  Mrs.  Desmoulins, 
who  before  her  marriage  lived  for  some  tinio 
with  Airs.  Johnson  at  Hampstead,  that  she 
indulged  herself  in  country  air  and  nice  livin^^, 
at  an  unsuitable  expense,  while  her  husband 
was  drudging  in  the  smoke  of  London,  and  that 
she  by  no  means  treated  him  with  that  com- 
placency which  is  the  most  engaging  quality 
in  a  wife.  But  all  this  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  his  fondness  for  her,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  her 
understanding,  and  that  the  impressions  which 
her  beauty,  real  or  imaginary,  had  originally 
made  upon  his  fancy,  being  continued  b^  habit, 
had  not  been  effaced,  though  she  herself  was 
doubtless  much  altered  for  the  worse.  The 
dreadful  shock  of  separation  took  place  in  the 
night,  and  he  immediately  despached  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Taylor,  which,  as  Tay- 
lor told  me,  expressed  grief  in  the  strongest 
manner  he  had  ever  read ;  so  that  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  it  has  not  been  preserved.*    The 

>  In  the  (rcnfZeman*«  Mngatine  for  Febnisiy  1704 
(p.  100),  was  printed  a  letter  pretending  to  be  that 
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letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Taylor,  at  his  house    more  painful  to  him  than  ever,  he  might  very 


in  the  doisters,  WestminBter,  about  three  in 
the  morning;  and  as  it  Bignified  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  him,  he  got  up,  and  went  to  John- 
son as  soon  as  he  was  dressed,  and  found  him  in 
tears  and  in  extreme  agitation.  After  being  a 
little  while  together,  Johnson  requested  him  to 
join  with  him  in  prayer.  He  then  prayed  ex- 
tempore, as  did  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  thus,  by  means 
of  that  piety  which  was  ever  his  primary  object, 
his  troubled  mind  was  in  some  degree  soothed 
and  composed. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

'  TO  THE  BEVEBEND  DB.  TATLOB. 

*  March  18, 1752. 

'  Deab  Sib, — ^Let  me  have  your  company  and 
instruction.  Do  not  live  away  from  me.  My 
distress  is  great. 

*  Pray  desire  Mrs.  Taylor  to  inform  me  what 
mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mother  and 
Miss  Porter,  and  bring  a  note  in  writing  with 
you. 

*  Bemember  me  in  your  prayers,  for  vain  is 
the  help  of  man. — I  am,  dear  sir,  eta, 

'  Saal  Johnson.' 

That  his  sufferings  upon  the  death  of  his  wife 
^rere  severe,  beyond  what  are  commonly  en- 
dured, I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  information 
of  many  who  were  then  about  him,  to  none  of 
wrhom  I  give  more  credit  than  to  Mr.  Francis 
Sarber,  his  faithful  n^^  servant,'  who  came 
into  his  family  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
dismal  event.  These  sufferings  were  aggra- 
-vated  by  the  melancholy  inherent  in  his  con- 
stitution ;  and  although  he  probably  was  not 
oftener  in  the  wrong  than  she  was,  in  the  little 
disagreement  which  sometimes  troubled  his 
married  state,  during  which  he  owned  to  me 
that  the  gloomy  irritability  of  his  existence  was 


written  by  Johnson  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  But  it 
is  merely  a  transcript  of  the  4l8t  number  of  the  Idler 
on  the  death  of  a  friend.  A  fictitious  date,  March  17, 
1751,  O.  8.,  was  added  by  some  person,  previonsly  to 
this  paper's  being  sent  to  the  publisher  of  that  miscel- 
lany, to  give  a  colour  to  this  deception. — Maloks. 

^  Francis  Barber  was  bom  in  Jamaica,  and  was 
tsrooght  to  England  in  1750  by  Colonel  Bathnrst,  father 
ol  Johnson's  very  intimate  friend  Dr.  Bathurst  He 
-was  sent  for  some  time  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson's 
school  at  Barton,  in  Yorkshire.  The  Colonel  by  his 
will  left  him  his  fireedom,  and  Dr.  Bathurst  was  willing 
that  he  should  enter  into  Johnson's  service,  in  which 
lie  continued  fh>m  1752  till  Johnson's  death,  with  the 
exeejftxoh.  of  two  intervals ;  in  one  of  which,  upon 
some  difference  with  his  master,  he  went  and  served 
an  ^)othecary  in  Cheapside,  but  still  visited  Dr.  John- 
eon  occasionally ;  in  another,  he  took  a  flincy  to  go  to 
aea.  Part  of  the  time,  indeed,  he  was,  by  the  kindness 
of  his  master,  at  a  school  in  Northamptonshire,  that 
lie  might  have  the  sATantage  of  some  learning:  So 
eariy  and  so  lasting  a  connection  was  there  between 
Pc  Johnson  and  tUs  hxunble  friend.~Bo6WXLU 


naturally,  after  her  death,  be  tenderly  disposed 
to  charge  himself  with  slight  omissions  and 
offences,  the  sense  of  which  would  give  him 
much  uneasiness.^  Accordingly  we  find,  about 
a  year  after  her  decease,  that  he  thus  addressed 
the  Supreme  Being : — 

*  O  Lord,  who  givest^the  grace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant 
that  by  true  contrition  I  may  obtain  forgiveness 
of  all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties 
neglected,  in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom 
thou  hast  taken  from  me';  for  the  neglect  of 
joint  devotion,  patient  exhortation,  and  mild 
instruction.*    [Pr.  and  Med.  p.  19.] 

The  kindness  of  his  heart,  notwithstanding 
the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  is  well  known  to 
his  friends ;  and  I  cannot  trace  the  smallest 
foundation  for  the  following  dark  and  unchari- 
table assertion  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  : — *  The 
apparition  of  his  departed  wife  was  altogether 
of  the  terrific  kind,  and  hardly  afforded  him  a 
hope  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  happiness.*' 
That  he,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of 
many  of  the  most  able,  learned,  and  pious 
Christians  in  all  ages,  supposed  that  there  was  a 
middle  state  after  death,  previous  to  the  time 
at  which  departed  souls  are  finally  received  to 
eternal  felicity,  appears,  I  think,  unquestion- 
ably from  his  devotions.'  *And,  O  Lord,  so 
far  as  it  may  be  lawful  in  me,  I  commend  to 
thy  fatherly  goodness  the  90vl  of  my  departed 
wife  ;  beseeching  thee  to  ffiwnt  her  whatever  is 
best  in  her  pre»gnt  staie,  and  finoMy  to  receive 
her  to  eternal  happineea*  [Pr.  and  Med.  p.  20.  ] 
But  this  state  has  not  been  looked  upon  with 
horror,  but  only  as  less  gracious. 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Johnson  in 
the  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,^  to  which  he 
was  probably  led  by  the  residence  of  his  friend 
Hawkesworth  at  tiiat  place.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon which  he  composed  for  her,  which  was 
never  preached,  but  having  been  given  to  Dr. 


1  See  his  beaufifUl  and  affecting  jSombler,  Na  54.— 
Malone. 
s  Hawkins's  Life  ofJohnstm,  p.  816. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  was  ftilly  per- 
suaded that  there  was  a  middle  state :  his  prayers 
being  only  amdUional,  i.e.  if  such  a  state  existed.— 
Malonb. 

*  A  few  months  before  his  death,  Johnson  honoured 
her  memoiy  by  the  following  epitaph,  which  was  in- 
scribed on  her  tombstone  in  the  church  oi  Bromley  >— 

'  Hie  conduntur  reliquiae 

ELlZABETHiB 

Antiquft  Jarvisiorum  gente, 

FeatlingsB,  apud  Leicestrienses,  orts ; 

Foxluos»,  cultce,  ingeniosce,  pi» ; 

Uxoris,  primis  nuptlis,  Hknrici  Pobteb, 

Secundis,  Samuelis  Johnson  : 

Qui  multum  amatam,  diuquedefletam 

Hoc  lapide  contexit 

Obiit  Londini,  Mense  Mart 

A.D.  MDCCLIL'  — Malom. 
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Taylor,  has  been  published  since  his  death,  is  a 
performance  of  uncommon  excellence,  and  full 
of  rational  and  pious  oomfort  to  such  as  are 
depressed  by  that  severe  afiOiction  which  John- 
son felt  when  he  wrote  it.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  written  in  such  an  agitation 
of  mind,  and  in  the  short  interval  between  her 
death  and  burial,  it  cannot  be  read  without 
wonder. 

From  Mr.  Franeis  Barber  I  have  had  the 
following  authentic  and  artless  account  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  him  recently  after 
his  wife*8  death : — 

'  He  was  in  great  affliction.  Mrs.  WiUiams 
was  then  living  in  his  house,  which  was  in 
Gough  Square.  He  was  busy  with  the  Die- 
tionary.  Mr.  Shiels,  and  some  others  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  formerly  written  for  him, 
used  to  come  about  him.  He  had  then  little 
for  himself,  but  frequently  sent  money  to  Mr. 
Shiels  when  in  distress.  The  friends  who 
visited  him  at  that  time  were  chiefly  Dr. 
Bathurst,^  and  Mr.  Diamond,  an  apothecary  in 
Cork  Street,  Burlington  Grardens,  with  whom 
he  and  Mrs.  Williams  generally  dined  every 
Sunday.  There  was  a  talk  of  his  going  to  Ice- 
land with  him,  which  would  probably  have 
happened  had  he  lived.  There  was  also  Mr. 
Cave,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  Mr.  Byland,  merchant 
'on  Tower  Hill ;  Mrs.  Masters  the  poetess,  who 
lived  with  Mr.  Cave;  Mrs.  Carter,  and  some- 
times Mrs.  Macaulay ;  also  Mrs.  Gardiner,  wife 
of  a  tallow-chandler  on  Snow  Hill,  not  in  the 
learned  way,  but  a  worthy  good  woman ;  Mr. 
(how  Sir  Joshua)  Beynolds;  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Dodsley,  Mr.  Bouquet,  Mr.  Payne,  of  Paternoster 
Row,  booksellers ;  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer ;  the 
Earl  of  Orrery ;  Lord  Southwell ;  Mr.  Gkirrick.' 

Many  are,  no  doubt,  omitted  in  this  catalogue 
of  his  friends,  and  in  particular  his  humble 
friend  Mr.  Robert  Levett,  an  obscure  practiser 
in  physio  amongst  the  lower  people,  his  fees 
being  sometimes  very  small  sums,  sometimes 
whatever  provisions  his  patients  could  afford 
him ;  but  of  such  extensive  practice  in  that 
way,  that  Mrs.  Williams  has  told  me  his  walk 
was  from  Houndsditch  to  Sfarybone.  It  ap- 
pears from  Johnson's  diary  that  their  acquaint- 
ance commenced  about  the  year  1746;  and 
such  was  Johnson's  predilection  for  him,  and 
fanciful  estimation  of  his  moderate  abilities, 

1  Dr.  Bathurst,  though  a  phjrsician  of  no  inconsider- 
able merit,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  get  much 
practice  In  London.  He  was  therefore  willing  to 
accept  of  employment  abroad,  and,  to  the  regret  of  ol 
who  knew  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive  cli- 
mate In  the  exi>edition  against  the  Havannah.  Mr. 
Langton  recollects  the  foUowii^  passage  in  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Beauderk :— '  The  Havannah 
is  taken— a  conquest  too  dearly  obtained ;  for  Bathurst 
died  before  it. 

*  Vix  PriaoMa  tarUi  Maq^  Trqjafuit.' 

— BOSWJEIX. 


that  I  have  heard  him  say  he  should  not  be 
satisfied,  though  attended  by  all  the  College  of 
Physicians,  unless  he  had  Mr.  Levett  with  him. 
Ever  since  I  waa  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  many  years  before,  as  I  have  been  aasured 
by  those  who  knew  him  earlier,  Mr.  Levett  had 
an  apartment  in  his  house  or  his  chambers,  and 
waited  upon  him  every  morning,  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  late  and  tedious  breakf  astw 
He  was  of  a  strange,  grotesque  appearance,  stiff 
and  formal  in  his  manner,  and  seldom  said  & 
word  while  any  company  was  present.* 

The  circle  of  his  friends,  indeed,  at  this  time 
was  extensive  and  various,  far  beyond  what 
has  been  generally  imagined.     To   trace  his 
acquaintance  with  each  particular  person,  if  it 
could  be  done,  would  be  a  task  of  which  the 
labour  would  not  be  repaid  by  the  advantage. 
But  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  friend  so  eminent  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  truly  his  dulce  decus,  and  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  intimacj 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.    When  Johnson 
lived  in  Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  he 
used  frequently  to  visit  two  ladies  who  lived 
opposite  to  him.  Miss  Cotterells,  daughters  of 
Admiral  CotterelL    Reynolds  used  also  to  visit 
there,  and  thus  they  met.    Mr.  Reynolds,  em  I 
have  observed  above,  had,  from  the  first  read- 
ing of  his  Life  of  Savage,  conceived  a  very  high 
admiration   of  Johnson's  powers   of   writing. 
His  conversation  no  less  delighted  him  ;  and  he 
cultivated  his  acquaintance  with  the  laudable 
zeal  of  one  who  was  ambitious  of  general  im- 
provement.   Sir   Joshua,    indeed,  was   lucky 
enough,  at  their  first  meeting,  to  make  a  re- 
mark which  was  so  much  above  the  common- 
place style  of  conversation,  that  Johnson  at 
once  perceived  that  Reynolds  had  the  habit  of 
thinking  for  himself.    The  ladies  were  regret- 
ting the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  owed 
great  obligations;  upon  which  Reynolds  ob- 
served, *You  have,  however,  the  oomfort  of 
being  relieved  from  a  burthen  of  gratitude.* 
They  were  shocked  a  little  at  this  alleviating 
suggestion,  as  too  selfish ;  but  Johnson  defended 
it  in  his  clear  and  forcible  manner,  and  was 
much  pleased  with  the  mind,  the  fair  view  of 
human  nature,'  which  it  exhibited,  like  some 
of  the  reflections  of  Rochef  aucault.    The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  went  home  with  Bey- 
nolds, and  supped  with  him. 


1  A  more  particulsr  account  of  tiiis  person  may  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaziite  for  Februsr  1785. 
lit  originally  appeared  in  the  5t.  James's  Chronide,  and, 
I  believe,  was  written  by  the  late  Oeoxge  Steevens, 
Esq.— Maloive. 

*  Johnson  himself  has  a  sentiment  somewhat  similar 
in  his 87th  RamhUr:  'There  are  minds  so  impati^it 
of  inferiority,  that  their  graUtude  is  a  species  of  re> 
venge,  and  they  return  benefits  not  because  recompense 
is  a  plessure,  but  because  obligation  is  a  pain.  '—J 
w£LL,  Jua. 


Sir  Joshua  told  me  a  pleasant  characteriBtical 
anecdote  of  Johnson,  about  the  time  of  their 
first  acquaintance.  When  they  were  one  even- 
ing together  at  the  Miss  Cotterells*,  the  then 
Duchess  of  Argyle  and  another  lady  of  high 
lank  eameT  in.  Johnson  thinking  that  the  Miss 
Cotterells  were  too  much  engrossed  by  them, 
and  that  he  and  his  friend  were  neglected,  as 
low  company  of  whom  they  wiQre  somewhat 
ashamed,  grew  angry ;  and  resolving  to  shock 
their  supposed  pride,  by  making  their  great 
visitors  imagine  that  his  friend  azid  he  were 
low  indeed^  he  addressed  himself  in  a  loud  tone 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  saying,  '  How  much  do  you 
think  you  and  I  could  get  in  a  week,  if  we  were 
to  work  4u  hard  as  we  could? ' — as  if  they  had 
been  common,  mechanics. 

Hifl  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton,.  Bsq., 
el  Langton^  in  Lincolnshire,  another  much- 
valued  friend,  commenced  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  MambUr;  which  that  gentleman, 
then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  much  admira- 
tion, that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  endeavouring  to  be  introduced  to  its 
author.  By  a  fortunate  chance,  he  happened 
to  take  lodgings  in  a  house  where  Mr.  Levett 
frequently  visited ;  and  having  mentioned  his 
wish  to  his  landlady,  she  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Levett,  who  readily  obtained  Johnson's 
permission  to  bring  Bfr.  Langton  to  him  ;  as, 
indeed,  Johnson,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life,  had  no  shyness,  real  or  affected,  but  was 
easy  of  access  to  all  who  were  properly  recom- 
mended, and  even  wished  to  see  numbers  at  his 
Itv^  as  his  morning  circle  of  company  might 
with  ftrict  propriety  be  called. .  Mr.  Langton 
was  exceedingly  surprised  when  the  sage  first 
appeared.  He  had  not  received  the  smallest 
intimation  of  his  figure,  dress,  or  manner.  From 
pomsing  his  writings,  he  fancied  he  should  see 
a  decent,  well-dressed,  in  short,  a  remarkably 
decorous  philosopher;  instead  of  which,  down 
from  his  bed*chamber  about  noon,  came,  as 
newly  risen,  a  huge  uncouth  figure,  with  a  little 
dark  wig  which  scarcely  covered  his  head,  and 
his  clothes  hanging  loose  about  him.  But  his 
conversation  was  so  rich,  so  animated,  and  so 
forcible,  and  his  religious  and  political  notions 
BO  congenial  with  those  in  which  Langton  had 
been  educated,  tiiat  he  conceived  for  him  that 
veneration  and  attachment  which  he  ever  pre- 
served. Johnson  was  not  the  less  ready  to  love 
Mr.  Langton  for  his  being  of  a  very  ancient 
fami^ ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say,  with  plea- 
sure, '  Langton,  sir,  has  a  grant  of  free-warren 
from  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  Cardinal  Stephen 
Langton,  in  King  John's  reign,  wa«  of  this 
family. ' 

Mr.  Langton  afterwards  went  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  fellow-student, 
Mr.  Topham  Beauderk;  who,  though  their 
opinions  and  modes  of  life  were  so  different, 


that  it  seemed  utterly  improbable  that  they 
should  at  all  agree,  had  so  ardent  a  love  of 
literature,  so  acute  an  understanding,  such  ele* 
gance  of  manners,  and  so  well  discerned  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Langton,  a  gentleman, 
eminent  not  only  for  worth  and  learning,  but 
for  an,  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining  con- 
versation, that  they  became  intimate  friends. 

Johnson,  soon  after  this  acquaintance  began, 
passed  a  considerable  time  at  Oxford.  He  at; 
first  thought  it  strange  that  Langton  should.* 
associate  so  much  with  one  who  had  the  charac- 
ter of  being  loose  both  in  his  principles  and., 
practice ;  but  by  degrees  he  himself  was  fasci- 
nated. Mr.  Beauclerk's  being  of  the  St.  Alban's 
family,  and  having  in  some  particulars  a  re- 
semblance to  Charles  the  Second,  contributed, 
in  Johnson's  imagination,  to  throw  a  lustre 
upon  his  other  qualities ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
the  moral,  pious  Johnson,  and  the  gay,  dissi- 
pated Beauderk,  were  companions.  *What  a 
coalition ! '  said  Garrick  when  he  heard  of  this ; 
'  I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  bail  out  of  the 
B^und-house.'  .  But  I  can  bear  testimony  that 
it  was  a  very  agreeable  assodation.  Beauderk 
was  too  polite,  and  valued  learning  and  wit  too 
much,  to  ofifend  Johnson  by  sallies  of  infidelity 
or  licentiousness;  and  Johnson  delighted  in 
the  good  qualities  of  Beauderk,  and  hoped  to. 
correct  the  evil.  Innumerable  were  the  scenes 
in  which  Johnson  was  amused  by  these  young 
men.  Beauderk  could  take  more  liberty  with 
him  than  anybody  with  whom  I  ever  saw 
him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Beauderk  was 
not  spared  by  his  respectable  companion  when 
reproof  was  proper.  Beauderk  had  such  a 
propensity  to  satire,  that  at  one  time  Johnson 
said  to  him,  '  You  never  open  your  mouth  but 
with  intention  to  give  pain ;  and  you  have  often 
given  me  pain,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you 
said,  but  from  seeing  your  intention.'  At 
another  time,  applying  to  him,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  a  line  of  Pope,  he  said, 

'  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  scorn  oi  focla 

Everything  thon  dost  shows  the  one,  and  every- 
thing thou  say'st  the  other.'  At  another  time 
he  said  to  him,  '  Thy  body  is  aU  vice,  and  thy 
mind  all  virtue.'  Beauderk  not  seeming  to 
relish  the  compliment,  Johnson  said,  *  Nay,  sir, 
Alexander  the  Great,  marching  in  triumph  into. 
Babylon,  could  not  have  desired  to  have  had 
more  said  to  him.' 

Johnson  was  some  time  with  Beauderk  at  hit 
house  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  entertained 
with  experiments  in  natural  philosophy.  One 
Sunday,  when  the  weather  was  very  fine.  Beau- 
clerk  enticed  him,  insensibly,  to  saunter  about 
all  the  morning.  They  went  into  a  churchjrard 
in  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  Johnson  laid 
himself  down  at  his  ease  upon  one  of  the  tomb- 
stones. '  Now,  sir,'  said  Beauderk,  '  you  are 
like  Hogarth's  Idle  Apprentice.'    When  John- 
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son  got  his  pension,  Beanderk  said  to  him,  in 
the  humorons  phrase  of  Falstaff,  *'  I  hope  youll 
now  poi^e,  and  live  cleanly,  like  a  gentleman.* 
One  night  when  Beauclerk  and  Langten  had 
suppea  at  a  tavern  in  London,  and  sat  till  about 
three  in  the  morning^  it  came  into  their  heads 
to  go  and  knock  up  Johnson,  and  see  if  thej 
coidd  prevtdl  on  him  to  join  them  in  a  ramble. 
They  ^pped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  till  at  last  he  appeared  in 
his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on  tiie  top  of 
his  head,  instead  of  a  nightcap,  and  a  poker  in 
his  hand,  imagining,  probably,  that  some  ruffians 
were  coming  to  attack  him.  Whm  he  discovered 
who  they  were,  and  was  told  their  errand,  he 
smiled,  and  with  great  good  humour  f^eed  to 
their  prox>osal :  *  What,  is  it  you,  you  dogs  !  I'll 
have  a  frisk  with  you.* '  He  was  soon  dressed, 
and  they  sallied  forth  together  into  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  greengrocers  and  fniiterers 
were  beginning  to  arrange  their  hampers,  just 
come  in  from  the  country.  Johnson  made  some 
attempts  to  help  them ;  but  the  honest  gar- 
deners stared  so  at  his  figure  and  manner, 
and  odd  interference,  that  he  soon  saw  his 
services  were  not  relished.  They  then  repaired 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns,  and  made  a 
bowl  of  that  liquor  called  bishopf  which  Johnson 
had  always  liked ;  while,  in  joyous  contempt  of 
sleep,  from  which  he  had  been  roused,  he  re- 
peated the  festive  lines : 

'  Short,  O  short,  then  be  thy  reign. 
And  give  os  to  the  world  again  I ' ' 

They  did  not  stay  long,  but  walked  down  to 
the  Thames,  took  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  Billings- 
gate. Beauclerk  and  Johnson  were  so  well 
pleased  with  th^r  amusement,  that  they  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  dissipation  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  ;  but  Itangton  deserted  them,  being 
engaged  to  breakfast  with  some  young  ladies. 
Johnson  scdlded  him  for  'leaving  his  social 
friends,  to  go  and  sit  wHh  a  set  of  wretched 
un-idea^d  girls.'  Garrick  being  told  of  this 
ramble,  said  to  him  smartly,  *  I  heard  of  your 
frolic  t'other  night.  You'll  be  in  the  Chro- 
nicle,* Upon  which  Johnson  afterwards  ob- 
served, *Be  durst  not  do  such  a  thing.  His 
wife  would  not  let  him ! ' 

He  entered  upon  this  year,  1753,  with  his 
usual  piety,  as  appears  from  the  following 
prayer,  which  I  transcribed  from  that  part  of 

1  Johnson,  tm  Mr.  Kemble  obsenres  to  me,  might  here 
have  had  in  his  thoughts  the  words  of  Sir  John  Brute 
(a  character  which  doubtless  he  had  seen  represented 
by  Garrick),  who  uses  nearly  the  same  expression  in 
the  Provoked  Wife,  Act  ill  sc.  L— Maloks. 

^  Mr.  Langton  has  recollected,  or  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
peated, the  passage  wrong.    The  lines  are  in  Lord 
Lansdowne's  Drinking  Song  to  Bleep,  and  run  thus : 
*  Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  reign. 
For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  drink  again.' 

-'BoeWKLL. 


his  diary  which  he  burned  a  few  days  before  his 
death : — 

Jan.  1, 1753,  N.  S.,  which  I  shall  use  for  the 
future. 

*  Almighty  God,  who  liast  continued  my  life 
to  this  day,  grant  that,  by  the  assistance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  I  may  improve  the  time  which 
thou  shalt  grant  me  to  my  eternal  salvation. 
Make  me  to  remember,  to  thy  glory,  thy  judg- 
ments, smd  i^hy  merciee.  Make  me  to  consider 
the  loss  of  my  wife,  whom  thou  hast  taken  from 
me,  that  it  may  dispose  me,  by  thy  grace,  to 
lead  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear.  Grant 
this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen.' 

He  now  relieved  the  drudgeiy  of  his  Diction- 
uy,  and  the  melancholy  of  his  grief,  by  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  composition  of  the  Adven- 
turer,  in  which  he  began  to  write  April  10, 
marldng  his  essays  with  the  signature  T.,  by 
which  most  of  his  papers  in  that  collection  are 
distinguished:  those,  however,  which  have  that 
signature,  and  also  that  of  Mymrgyrua,  were 
not  written  by  him,  but,  as  I  suppose,  by  Dr. 
Bathurst.  Indeed,  Johnson's  energy  of  thought 
and  richness  of  language  are  atill  more  decisive 
marks  than  any  signature.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
my  readers,  I  imagine,  will  not  doubt  that  Na 
39,  en  Sleep,  is  his ;  for  it  not  only  has  the 
general  texture  and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the 
authors  with  whom  he  was  peculiarly  conver- 
sant are  readily  introduced  in  it  in  cursory 
allusion.  The  translation  of  a  passage  in  Statins,  ^ 
quoted  in  that  paper,  and  marked  C.  B.,  has 
been  erroneously  ascribed  te  Dr.  Bathurst, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Richard.  How 
much  this  amiable  man  actually  contributed  to 
the  Adventurer  cannot  be  known.  Let  me  add, 
that  Hawkesworth's  imitations  of  Johnson  are 
sometimes  so  happy,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  with  certain^ 
from  the  compositions  of  his  great  archetype. 
Hawkesworth  was  his  closest  imitator, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  that  writer  would  onoe 
have  been  proud  to  be  told ;  though,  when  be 
had  become  elated  by  having  risen  into  some 
degree  of  consequence,  he,  in  a  conversation 
with  me,  had  the  provoking  effrontery  to  say 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it. 

Johnson  was  truly  zealous  for  the  success  of 
the  Adventurer;  and  very  soon  after  his  en- 
gaging in  it,  he  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

*  TO  THE  BEVEBEND  DB.  JOSEPH  WABTOIT. 

*  March  8, 1753. 
'  Deab  Sib,— I  ought  to  have  written  to  you 
before  now,  but  I  ought  to  do  many  things  which 
I  do  not ;  nor  can  I,  indeed,  claim  any  merit  from 
this  letter ;  for,  being  desired  by  the  authors  and 
proprietor  of  the  Adventurer  to  look  out  for 


>  This  Is  a  slight  inaccuracy.  The  Lotion  Sapphics, 
translated  by  C.  B.  in  that  paper,  were  written  by  Cow- 
ley, and  are  in  his  fourth  book  on  BLmts.— Halohk. 
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another  hand,  my  thoughtB  necessarily  fixed 
upon  yon,  whose  fund  of  literature  will  enable 
you  to  assist  them,  with  very  little  interruption 
of  your  studies. 

'  They  desire  yon  to  engage  to  furnish  one 
paper  a  month,  at  two  guineas  a  paper,  which 
you  may  very  readily  perform.  We  have  con- 
sidered that  a  paper  should  consist  of  pieces  of 
imagination,  pictures  of  life,  and  disquisitions 
of  literature.  The  part  which  depends  on  the 
imagination  is  very  well  supplied,  as  you  will 
find  when  yon  read  the  paper ;  for  descriptions 
of  life,  there  is  now  a  treaty  almost  made  with 
an  author  and  authoress ; '  and  the  province  of 
criticism  and  literature  they  are  very  desirous 
to  assign  to  the  commentator  on  YirgU. 

'  I  hope  this  proposal  will  not  be  rejected,  and 
that  the  next  post  will  bring  us  your  compliance. 
I  speak  as  one  of  the  fraternity,  though  I  have  no 
part  in  the  paper,  beyond  now  and  then  a  motto ; 
but  two  of  the  writers  are  my  particular  friends, 
and  hope  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  third  united  to 
them  will  not  be  denied  to,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

'Sajc  Jobnson/ 

The  consequenoe  of  this  letter  was,  Dr.  War- 
ton's  enriching  the  collection  with  several  ad- 
mirable essays. 

Johnaon^s  saying, '  I  have  no  part  in  the  paper, 
beyond  now  and  then  a  motto,*  may  seem  incon- 
sistent with  his  being  the  author  of  the  papers 
marked  T.  But  he  had  at  this  time  written  only 
one  number;'  and,  besides,  even-  at  any  after 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  'author  and 
authoress,  with  whom  a  treaty  was  almost  made, 
for  descriptions  of  life/  and  who  are  mentioned  in 
a  manner  that  stems  to  indicate  some  connection 
between  them,  were  Henry,  and  his  sister  Bally, 
Fielding,  as  she  wtas  thea  popularly  called.  Fielding 
had  ptevionsly  been  a  periodical  essayist,  and  cer- 
tainly was  well  acquainted  with  life  in  all  its  varieties, 
more  especially  within  the  precincts  of  London ;  and 
his  sister  was  a  lively  and  ingenious  writer.  To  this 
notion  it  perhaps  may  be  objected,  that  no  papers  in 
the  Ad-tKniwrvr  are  known  to  be  their  productions. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  of  several  of  the 
essays  in  that  work,  the  authors  are  unknown ;  and 
some  of  these  may  have  been  written  by  the  persons 
here  supiiosed  to  be  alluded  to.  Nor  would  the  objec- 
tion be  decisive,  even  if  it  were  ascertained  that  neitlier 
of  them  contributed  anything  to  the  Adveniurvr;  tar 
the  treaty  above  mentioned  might  afterwards  have 
been  broken  efL  The  negotiator,  doubtless,  was 
Hawkesworth,  and  not  Johnson.  Fielding  was  at  this 
time  in  the  Ulghest  reputation ;  having  in  1751  pro- 
duced his  AmeUu,  of  which  the  whole  impression  was 
sold  off  on  the  day  of  Its  publication.— Maz^onb. 

s  The  author,  I  'conceive,  is  here  in  an  error.  He 
had  before  stated  that  Johnson  began  to  write  in  the 
AdoetUunr  on  April  10th  (when  No.  4&  was  published), 
above  a  m\>nth  after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Warton. 
The  two  papers  published  previously  with  the  signa- 
ture T.,  and  subscribed  HYSAjtoYBUs  (Nos.  34  and  41), 
were  written,  I  believe,  by  Bonnel  Thornton,  who  con- 
txibuted  also  all  the  papers  signed  A.   This  infonnatiou 


period  he  might  have  used  the  same  expression, 
considering  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  own 
them ;  for  Mrs.  Williams  told  me,  that  '  as  he 
had  given  those  essays  to  Dr.  Bathurst,  who  sold 
them  at  two  guineas  each,  he  never  would  own 
them;  nay,  he  used  to  say  he  did  not  vfrite 
them  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  dictated  them 
while  Bathurst  wrote.'  I  read  to  him  Sirs.  Wil- 
Uams^s  account :  he  smiled,  and  said  nothing. 

I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  casuistry  by  ^ 
which  the  productions  of  one  person  are  thus 
passed  upon  the  world  for  the  productions  of 
another.  I  allow  that  not  only  knowledge,  but 
powers  and  qualities  of  mind,  may  be  communi- 
cated ;  but  the  actual  effect  of  individual  exer- 
tion never  can  be  transferred,  with  truth,  to  any 
other  than  its  own  original  cause.  One  person's 
child  may  be  made  the  child  of  another  person 
by  adoption,. as  among  the  Romans,  or  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  mode  of  a  wife  having  children 
bom  to  her  upon  her  knees,  by  her  handmaid. 
But  these  were  children  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  of  nature.  It  was  clearly  understood  that 
they  were  not  of  the  blood  of  their  nominal 
parents.  So  in  literary  children,  an  author  may 
give  the  profits  and  fame  of  his  composition  to 
another  man,  but  cannot  make  that  other  the 
real  author.  A  Highland  gentleman,  a  younger 
branch  of  a  family,  once  consulted  me  if  he 
could  not  validly  purchase  the  Chieftainship  of 

I  received  several  years  ago,  but  do  not  precisely  re- 
member fh)m  whom  I  derived  it  I  believe,  however, 
my  informer  was  Dr.  Warton. 

With  respect  to  No.  S9,  on  Sleep,  which  our  author 
has  ascribed  to  Johnson,  even  if  it  were  written  by  him, 
it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  statement  to  Dr. 
Warton ;  for  it  appeared  on  March  20th,  near  a  fortnight 
after  the  date  of  Johnson's  letter  to  that  gentleman. 
But  on  considering  it  attentively,  though  the  style 
bears  a  strong  resemblanee  to  that  of  Johnson*  I  believe 
it  was  written  by  his  Mend  Dr.  Bathurst,  and  perhaps 
touched  in  a  few  places  by  Johns<»i.  Mr.  Boswell  has 
observed  that  'this  paper  not  only  has  the  general 
texture  and  colour  of  his  style,  but  the  authors  with 
whom  he  was  peculiarly  conversant  are  readily  intro- 
duced in  it  in  cursory  allusion.'  Now  the  authors 
mentioned  in  that  pvper  are,  Fontcnelle,  Milton,  Ba- 
mazzlni,  Madlle.  de  Scuderi,  Swift,  Homer,  Barretier, 
Statins,  Cowley,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  With 
many  of  these,  doubtless,  Johnson  was  particularly 
conversant ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  cha- 
racterized the  expression  quoted  from  Swift  as  elegarU  ; 
and  with  the  works  of  Bamozzini  it  ts  very  improbable 
that  he  should  have  been  acquainted.  Ramazzini  was 
a  celebrated  physician,  who  died  at  Padua  in  1714,  at 
the  age  of  81 ;  with  whose  writings  Dr.  Bathurst  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  conversant  So  also  with 
respect  to  Cowley :  Johnson,  without  doubt,  had  read 
his  Latin  poem  on  Plants,  but  Bathurst's  profession 
probably  led  him  to  read  it  with  more  attention  than 
his  friend  had  given  to  it ;  and  Cowley's  eulogy  on  the 
Popi^  would  more  readily  occur  to  the  natundist  and 
the  physician  than  to  a  more  general  reader.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  last  paragraph  of  the  paper  on  Sleep, 
in  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  quoted  to  show  the 
propriety  of  prayer  before  we  lie  down  to  rest,  was 
added  by  Johnson.— M alone. 
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his  family  from  the  Chief,  who  was  willing  to 
sell  it.  I  told  him  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
acqiiire,  by  purchase,  a  right  to  be  a  different 
person  from  what  he  really  was  ;  for  that  the 
right  of  Chieftainship  attached  to  the  blood  of 
primogeniture,  and  therefore  was  incapable  of 
being  transferred.  I  added,  that  though  Esau 
sold  his  birthright,  or  the  advantages  belonging 
to  it,  he  still  remained  the  first -bom  of  hii 
parents  ;  and  that  whaterer  agreement  a  chief 
might  make  with  any  of  the  clan,  the  Herald^s 
Office  could  not  admit  of  the  metamorphosis,  or 
with  any  decency  attest  that  the  younger  was 
the  elder  :  but  I  did  not  convince  the  worthy 
gentleman. 

Johnson's  papers  in  the  Adventwrer  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  SaitdiUT  ;  but  being 
rather  more  varied  in  their  subjects,'  and  being 
mixed  with  essays  by  other  writers,  upon  topics 
more  generally  attractive  than  even  the  most 
elegant  ethical  discourses,  the  sale  of  the  work 
at  first  was  more  extensive.  "Without  meaning, 
however,  to  depreciate  the  Adventurer,  I  must 
observe,  that  as  the  value  of  ^e  Bamhler  came 
in  the  progress  of  time  to  be  better  known,  it 
grew  upon  the  public  estimation,  and  that  its 
sale  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  periodi- 
cal papers  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  one  of  the  books  of  his  Diary  I  £nd  the 
following  entry : — 

*  April  3,  1753.  I  began  the  second  voL  of  my 
Dictionary,  room  being  left  in  the  first  for  Pre- 
face, Grammar,  and  Histoxyr-none  of  them  yet 
begun. 

*0  God,  who  hast  hitherto  supported  me, 
enable  me  to  proceed  in  tlus  labour,  and  in  the 
whole  task  of  my  present  state  ;  that  when  I 
shall  render  up  at  the  last  day  an  account  of  the 
talent  committed  to  me,  I  may  receive  pardon, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen«' 

He  this  year  favoured  Mrs.  Lennox  with  a 
Dedication  [*]  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  of  her 
Shak^peare  Illustrated,^ 

CHAPTER  X. 

1754-1755. 

In  1754  I  can  trace  nothing  published  by  John- 
son, except  his  numbers  of  the  Adventurer  and 
the  *  Life  of  Edward  Cave '  [*]  in  the  Oentleman*8 

*  Dr.  Johnson  lowered  and  somewhat  disguised  his 
style  In  writing  the  Advenhiren,  in  order  that  his 
papers  might  pass  for  those  of  Dr.  Bathiu'st,  to  whom 
he  consigned  the  profits.  .This  was  Howkesworth's 
opinion. —tBuBKEV. 

*  Two  of  Johnson's  letters  addressed  to  Samuel 
Hichardson,  author  ol  Clarisaa,  etc.,  the  former  dated 
March  9, 1750-1,  the  other  September  26, 17&3,  are  pre- 
served in  Richardson's  Correspondenee,  Svo,  1804,  vol. 
V.  pp.  2S1-284.  In  the  latter  of  these  letters  John- 
son suggested  to  Richardson  the  propriety  of  making 
an  index  to  his  three  works :  '  but  while  I  am  writing/ 
he  adds,  'an objection  arises :  such  an  Index  to  the 


Magatine  for  February.  In  biography  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  excelled,  beyond  all 
who  have  attempted  that  species  of  composi- 
tion ;  upon  which,  indeed,  he  set  the  highest 
value.  To  -  the  minute  selection  of  tharacteris- 
tical  ciroumstances,  for  which  the  ancients  were 
remarkable,  he  added  a  philosophical  research, 
and  the  most  perspicuous  and  energetic  lan- 
guage. Cave  was  certainly  a  man  of  estimable 
qualities,  and  was  eminently  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  own  business,  which  doubtless 
entitled  him  to  respect.  But  he  was  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  being  recorded  by  Johnson  ;  who, 
of  the  narrow  life  of  a  printer  and  publisher, 
without  any  digressions  or  adventitious  circum- 
stances, has  made  an  interesting  and  agreeable 
narrative.  * 

The  Dictionary,  we  may  believe,  afforded 
Johnson  full  occupation  this  year.  As  it  ax>- 
proached  to  its  conclusion,  he  probably  worked 
with  redoubled  vigour,  as  seamen  increase  their 
exertion  and  alacrity  when  they  have  a  near 
prospact  of  their  haven. 

Jjord  Chesterfield,  to  whom  Johnson  had  paid 
the  high  compliment  of  addressing  to  his  lord- 
ship the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  had  behaved  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excitahis  contempt 
and  indignation.  The  world  has  been  for  many 
years  amused  with  a  story  confidently  told,  and 
as  confidently  repeated  with  additioasl  circum- 
stances, that  a  sudden  disgust  was  taken  by 
Johnson  upon  occasion  of  his  having  been  one 
day  kept  long  in  waiting  in  his  lordship's  uite- 
chamber,  for  which  the  reason  assigned  was^ 
that  he  had  company  with  him ;  and  that  at 
last,  when  the  door  opened,  out  walked  CoUey 
Cibber ;  and  that  Johnson  was  so  violently  pro- 
voked when  he  found  for  wh<»n  he  had  been  so 
long  excluded,  that  he  went  away  in  a  passion, 
and  never  would  return.  I  remember  having 
mentioned  this  story  to  Geoi^e  Lord  Lyttleton, 
who  told  me  he  was  very  intimate  with  Lord 
Chesterfield;  and  holding  it  as  a  well-known 
tru^,  defended  Lord  Chesterfield  by  saying, 
that  'Cibber,  who  liad  been  introduced  fami- 
liarly by  the  back-stairs,  had  probably  not  been 
there  above  ten  minutes.'  It  may  seem  strange 
even  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  a  story 
so  long  and  so  widely  current,  and  thus  impli- 
citly adopted,  if  not  sanctioned,  by  the  authority 
which  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  Johnson  himself 
assured  me  that  there  was  not  the  least  foun- 

three  would  look  like  the  preclusion  of  a  fourth,  to 
which  I  will  never  contribute ;  for  it  I  cannot  benefit 
mankind,  I  hope  never  to  injure  them.'  Richardson, 
however,  adopted  the  hint ;  for  in  1755  he  published 
in  octavo,  A  CoUeciion  of  Iht  Moral  and  Iiutnustive 
Sentiments,  Maxims,  Cautions,  arul  Refiections  contained 
in  ike  Histories  of  *  Pamda,' '  Claaissa,'  and  *  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,'  digested  under  proper  heads. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  both  to  this  book,  and  to  the 
first  two  volemes  of  Clarissa,  is  prefixed  a  preface,  by 
a  friend.  Tlie  *  friend,'  in  this  latter  instance,  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Warburton.— Malonb. 
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dation  for  it.  He  told  me  that  there  never 
was  any  pairticular  incident  which  produced  a 
quarrel  between  Lord  Chesterfield  and  him; 
but  that  his  lordship's  continued  neglect  was 
the  reason  why  he  resolved  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  him. 

When  the  Dictionary  was  upon  the  eve  of 
publication,  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  flattered  himself  with  expectations  that 
Johnson  would  dedicate  the  work  to  him, 
attempted,  in  a  courtly  manner,  to  soothe  and 
insinuate  himself  with  the  sage,  conscious,  as 
it  should  seem,  of  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  he  had  treated  its  learned  author;  and 
further  attempted  to  conciliate  him,  by  writing 
two  papers  in  the  World  in  recommendation 
of  the  work ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  contain  some  studied  compliments,  so 
finely  turned,  that  if  there  had  been  no  previous 
offence,  it  is  probable  that  Johnson  would  have 
been  highly  delighted.  Praise,  in  general,  was 
pleasing  to  him ;  but  by  praise  from  a  man  of 
rank  and  elegant  accomplishments  he  was  pecu- 
liarly gratified.    His  lordship  says  :^- 

'  I  think  the  public  in  general,  and  the  re- 
public of  letters  in  particular,  are  greatly  obliged 
to  Bfr.  Johnson  for  having  undertaken  and 
executed  so  great  and  desirable  a  yrorlL.  Per- 
fection is  not  to  be  expected  from  man ;  but  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  various  works  of  Johnson 
already  published,  we  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  bring  this  as  near  to  perfec- 
tion as  any  man  could  do.  The  plan  of  it,  whioh 
he  published  some  years  ago,  seems  to  me  a  proof 
of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rationally  imagined, 
or  more  accurately  and  elegantly  expressed.  I 
therefore  recommend  the  previous  perusal  of  it 
to  all  those  who  intend  to  buy  the  Dictionary, 
and  who,  I  suppose,  are  all  these  who  can  afford 
it.  .  .  . 

'It  must  be  owned  that  our  language  is  at 
present  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  hitherto, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  have  been  the  worse  for  it. 
During  our  free  and  open  trade,  many  words 
and  expressions  have  been  imported,  adopted, 
and  naturalized  from  other  languages,  which 
have  greatly  enriched  our  own.  Let  it  still 
preserve  what  real  strength  and  beauty  it  may 
have  borrowed  from  others ;  but  let  it  not,  like 
the  Tarpeian  maid,  be  overwhelmed  and  crushed 
by  unnecessary  ornaments.  The  time  for  dis- 
crimination seems  to  be  now  come.  Toleration, 
adoption,  and  naturalization  have  run  their 
length.  Good  order  and  authority  are  now 
necessary.  But  where  shall  we  find  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  obedience  due  to  them  ? 
We  must  have  recourse  to  the  old  Boman  ex- 
pedient in  times  of  oonfusion,  and  choose  a 
dictator.  Upon  this  principle,  I  give  my  vote 
for  Mr.  Johnson,  to  fill  that  great  and  arduous 
post ;  and  I  hereby  declare,  that  I  make  a  total 
surrender  of  all  my  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
English  language,  as  a  free-bom  Brituh  subject, 


to  the  said  Mr.  Johnson,  during  the  term  of  his 
dictatorship.  Nay,  more — I  will  not  only  obey 
him  like  an  old  Boman,  as  my  dictator ;  but, 
like  a  modem  Boman,  I  will  implicitly  believe 
in  him  as  my  Pope,  and  hold  him  to  be  infallible 
while  in  the  chair,  but  no  longer.  Morp  than 
this  he  cannot  well  require  ;  for  I  presume 
that  obedience  can  never  be  expected,  when 
there  is  neither  terror  to  enforce,  nor  interest 
to  invite  it.  .  .  . 

'  But  a  Grammar,  a  Dictionary,  and  a  History 
of  our  language,  through  its  several  stages,  were 
still  wanting  at  home,  and  importunately  called 
for  from  abroad.  Mr.  Johnson's  labours  will 
now,  I  dare  say,  very  fully  supply  that  want, 
and  greatly  contribute  to  the  further  spreading 
of  our  language  in  other  countries.  Learners 
were  discouraged  by  finding  no  standard  to  re- 
sort to,  and  consequently  thought  it  incapable 
of  any.  They  will  now  be  undeceived  and  en- 
couraged.' 

This  courtly  device  failed  of  its  effect.  John- 
son, who  thought  that '  all  was  false  and  hollow,' 
despised  the  honeyed  words,  and  was  even  in- 
dignant that  Lord  Chesterfield  should  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  he  could  be  the  dupe  of 
such  an  artifice.  His  expression  to  me  concern- 
ing Lord  Chesterfield  upon  this  occasion  was, 
'Sir,  after  making  great  professions,  he  had 
for  many  years  taken  no  notice  of  me;  but 
when  my  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a 
scribbling  in  the  World  about  it.  Upon  which 
I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressed  in  civil  terms, 
but  such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind 
what  he  said  or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with 
him.' 

This  is  that  celebrated  letter  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  and  about  which  curiosity  has 
been  so  long  excited,  without  being  gratified. 
I  for  many  years  solicited  Johnson  to  favour 
me  with  a  copy  of  it,  that  so  excellent  a  com- 
position might  not  be  lost  to  posterity.  He 
delayed  from  time  to  time  to  give  it  ine ;  ^  till 
at  last,  in  1781,  when  we  were  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
Dilly's,  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire,  he  was 
pleased  to  dictate  it  to  me  from  memory.  He 
afterwards  found  among  his  papers  a  copy  of  it, 
which  he  had  dictated  to  Mr.  Baretti,  with  its 
title  and  corrections,  in  his  own  handwriting. 
This  he  gave  to  Mr.  Langton ;  adding,  that  if  it 
were  to  come  into  print,  he  wished  it  to  be  from 

1  Dr.  JohnsoA  appeared  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
delicacy  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  this  letter ; 
for  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salishury,  infonnsme  that, 
having  many  years  ago  pressed  him  to  he  allowed  to 
-read  it  to  the  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  was  very 
desirous  to  hear  it  (promising,  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  copy  of  it  should  be  takenX  Johnson  seemed  mnch 
pleased  tiaat  It  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  noble- 
man of  such  a  respectable  character ;  but  after  pausing 
some  time,  declined  to  comply  with  the  request,  saying 
with  a  smUe, '  No,  sir ;  I  have  Imrt  the  dog  too  much 
already ; '  or  words  to  that  purpose.— Boswsll. 
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that  copy.  By  Mr.  Langton's  kindness,  I  am 
enabled  to  enrich  my  work  ifith  a  perfect  tran- 
script of  what  the  world  has  so  eagerly  desired 
to  see : — 

'  TO  THZ  BIOHT  HONOURABLS  THI  XABL  OF 
CHBSTEBFIELD. 

^February  7, 1755. 

'Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  been  lately  informed,  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two  papers, 
in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the 
public,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be 
so  distinguished  is  an  honour  which,  being  very 
little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I 
know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms 
to  acknowledge. 

'When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I 
first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment 
of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish 
that  I  might  boast  myself  Le  vainqueur  du 
vainquewr  de  la  terre  ; — that  I  might  obtain  that 
regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending ; 
but  I  found  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged, 
that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me 
to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed 
your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  ail  the 
art  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could ; 
and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  aU 
neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 
/  *  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since 
I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed 
from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been 
pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without 
one  act  of  assistance,'  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment, or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment 
I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before,  i 

'The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of 
the  rocks. 
/  '  Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the 
water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground,  en- 
cumbers him  with  help  ?  The  notice  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  de- 
layed till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ; 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ; '  till  I 

I  The  following  note  is  subjoined  by  TAi.  Lsngton  :— 
'  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  gave  me  this  copy  of  his  letter, 
desired  that  I  wpuld  annex  to  it  his  information  to  me, 
that  whereas  it  is  said  in  the  letter  that "  no  assistance 
has  heen  received/'  he  did  once  receive  fh>m  Lord 
Chesterfield  the  sum  of  ten  pounds ;  bat  as  that  was 
so  inconsiderable  a  snm,  he  thought  the  mention  of  it 
could  not  properly  fln<^  jUIoe  ip  a  letter  of  the  Und 
that  this  was.'— Bos  WELL.  • 

s  In  this  passage  Dr.  Johnson  evidently  aUtides  to 
the  loss  of  his  wife.  We  find  the  same  tender  recol- 
lection lecorring  to  his  mind  upon  innumerable  occa- 


am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no 
very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  Ium  been  received,  or  to  be  un« 
willing  that  the  pubUo  should  consider  me  as 
owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has 
enabled  me  to  do  for  myself.     / 

'  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so 
little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I 
shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  shall  con- 
clude it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have 
been  long  wakened  from  that  dreun  of  hope, 
in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much 
exultation,  my  Lord,  your  lordship's  most 
humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

'Sah.  Johhson.'^ 

'  While  this  was  the  talk  of  the  town,'  says 
Dr.  Adams  in  a  letter  to  me,  '  I  happened  to 
visit  Dr.  Warburton,  who,  finding  that  I  wa« 
acquainted  with  Johnson,  desired  me  earnestly 
to  carry  his  cpmpliments  to  him,  and  to  tell 
him  that  he  honoured  him  for  his  manly  be- 
haviour in  rejecting  these  condescensions  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  for  resenting  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  him  with  a  proper 
spirit.  Johnson  was  visibly  pleased  with  this 
compliment,  for  he  had  always  a  high  opinion 
of  Warburton."  Indeed,  the  force  of  mind 
which  appeared  in  this  letter  was  congenial  with 
that  which  Warburton  himself  amply  possessed. 

There  is  a  curious  minute  circumstance  which, 
struck  me,  in  comparing  the  various  editions  of 
Johnson's  ImiUUixynM  of  Juvenal.  In  the  tenth 
Satire,  one  of  the   couplets  upon  the  vanity 

slons ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  more  forcibly  felt 
th^  truth  of  the  sentiment  so  elegantly  expressed  by 
my  Mend  Mr.  Malone«  in  his  Frologue  to  Mr.  Jephson's 
tragedy  of  tTttlia: 

'  Vain— wealth,  and  fame,  and  fortune's  fostering  csre. 
If  no  fcmd  breast  the  splendid  blessings  share : 
And,  each  day's  bostUng  pageantry  once  past» 
There,  only  there,  our  bUss  is  found  at  last' 

— BOSWXLL. 

*  Upon  comjMiring  this  copy  with  that  which  Dr. 
Johnson  dictated  to  me  firom  recollection,  the  varia- 
tions are  found  to  be  so  slight,  that  this  must  be  added 
to  the  many  other  proofs  which  he  gave  of  the  wonder- 
ful extent  and  accuracy  of  his  memory.  To  gratify  the 
curious  in  composition,  I  have  deposited  both  the  copies 
in  the  British  Museum.- Boswxll. 

s  Boon  after  Bdwaids's  Canons  of  Oriiixism,  came  out, 
Johnson  was  dining  at  Tonson  the  bookseller's,  with 
Hayman  the  painter  and  some  more  company.  Bay- 
man  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  con- 
versation having  turned  upon  Edwards's  book,  the 
gentleman  praised  it  much,  and  Johnson  allowed  its 
merit  But  when  they  went  ftirther,  and  appeared  to 
put  that  author  upon  a  level  with  Warburton, '  Nay,' 
said  Johnson,  '  ho  has  given  him  some  smart  hits,  to 
be  sure  .*  but  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  two 
men ;  they  mast  not  be  named  together.  A  fly,  sir, 
may  sting  a  stately  horse,  and  make  him  wince ;  but 
one  is  but  an  insect,  and  the  other  is  a  horse  stilL' — 
BoswxLL. 
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of  niahes,  evea  for  literary  distinotioii,  stood 

thus: 

'  Tet  think  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  sssaQ : 
ToO,  envy,  want^  the  garret,  and  the  JaiL' 

Sot  after  experiencing  the  xmeasiness  which 
liord  Chesterfield's  fallacious  patronage  made 
feel,  he  disniissed  the  word  gamfA  from  the 
group,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  editions 
ths  line  stands, 

'  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  Talbnm^  and  the  Jail.' 

That  Lord  Chesterfield  must  have  been  mor- 
tified by  the  lofty  contempt,  and  polite,  yet 
keen,  satire  with  which  Johnson  e^bited  him 
to  himself  in  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  to 
doobt.  He,  however,  with  that  glossy  duplicity 
irhieh  was  his  constant  study,  affected  to  be 
quite  unconcerned.  Dr.  Adams  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Bobert  Dodsley  that  he  was  sorry  Johnson 
h»d  written  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Dodsley,  with  the  true  feelings  of  trade,  said 
*  lie  was  very  sorry  too ;  for  that  he  had  a  pro- 
perty in  the  Dictionary,  to  which  his  lordship's 
patronage  might  have  been  of  consequence.* 
He  then  told  Dr.  Adams  that  Lord  Chester- 
field had  shown  him  the  letter.  'I  should 
liaTe  imagined,*  replied  Dr.  Adams,  '  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  would  have  concealed  it.'  'Pohl* 
said  Dodsley,  'do  you  think  a  letter  from 
Johnson  could  hurt  Lord  Chesterfield?  Not 
at  all,  sir.  It  lay  upon  his  table,  where  any- 
body might  see  it.  He  read  it  to  me ;  said 
**•  This  man  has  great  powers,*'  pointed  out  the 
severest  passages,  and  observed  how  well  they 
w«re  expressed.'  This  air  of  indifference, which 
imposed  upon  the  worthy  Dodsley,  was  certainly 
nothing  but  a  specimen  of  that  dissimulation 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  inculcated  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  lessons  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  His  lordship  endeavoured  to  justify  him- 
self to  Dodsley  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Johnson  ;  but  we  may  judge  of  the 
fliiDsiness  of  his  defence,  from  his  having  ex- 
cused his  neglect  of  Johnson  by  saying  that 
*  he  had  heard  he  had  changed  his  lodgings, 
and  did  not  know  where  he  lived  ; '  as  if  there 
could  have  been  the  smallest  difficulty  to  inform 
himself  of  that  circumstance,  by  inquiring  in 
the  literary  circle  with  which  his  lordship  was 
well  acquainted,  and  was  indeed  himself  one 
of  its  ornaments. 

I>r.  Adams  expostulated  with  Johnson,  and 
suggested  that  his  not  being  admitted  when 
he  called  on  him  was  probably  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  for  his  lordship 
had  declared  to  Dodsley  that  *  he  would  have 
tomed  off  the  best  servant  he  ever  had,  if  he 
had  known  that  he  denied  him  to  a  man  who 
would  have  been  always  more  than  welcome  ;' 
and  in  confirmation  of  this,  he  insisted  on  Lord 
Chesterfield*s  general  affability  and  easiness  of 
access,  especially  to  literary  men.  '  Sir,'  said 
Johnson,  '  that  is  not  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  he  is 
the   proudest  man  this  day  existing.'    'No,' 


said  Dr.  Adams,  '  there  is  one  person  at  lesjBt 
as  proud ;  I  think,  by  your  own  account,  you 
are  the  prouder  man  of  the  two.*  '  But  mine,' 
replied  Johnson  instantly,  '  was  d^eMivt  pride. ' 
This,  as  Dr.  Adams  weU  observed,  was  one  of 
those  happy  turns  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
ably ready. 

Johnson  having  now  explicitly  avowed  his 
opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  did  not  refrain 
from  expressing  himself  concerning  that  noble- 
man with  pointed  freedom :  '  This  man,*  said 
he,  'I  thought  had  been  a  lord  among  wits, 
but  I  find  he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords!" 
And  when  Ms  Letters  to  his  natural  son  were 
published,  he  observed  that  'they  tench  the 
morals  of  a  whore,  and  the  manners  of  a  dano- 
ing-master.*' 

The  character  of  a  '  respectable  Hottentot,' 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  has  been  generally 
understood  to  be  meant  for  Johnson,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was.  But  I  remember,  when  the 
LiUnury  Property  of  those  letters  was  contested 
in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Dundas,'  one  of  the  coimsel  for  the 
proprietors,  read  this  character  as  an  exhibition 
of  Johnson,  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes, 
one  of  thb  indses,  maintained  with  some  warmth 
that  it  was  not  Intended  as  a  portrait  of  Johnson, 

1  Johnson's  character  of  Chesterfield  seems  to  be 
imitated  finom — inUr  dodos  nobUissimus,  inter  nobilet 
doctiuimtu,  inter  lUrotjues  optimtu  (ex  Apuleio,  v. 
Erasm.  —  Dedication  of  Adagies  to  Lord  Moon^oy), 
and  from  liutrnt  u  fiXara^r*  ^kt^9^t  »  ti*»rcus' 
Froclns  de  Critia. — ^Kearney. 

'  That  collection  of  letters  cannot  he  vindicated 
fh>m  the  serious  charge  of  encouraging  in  some  pas- 
sages one  of  the  vices  most  destructive  to  the  good 
order  and  comfort  of  society*  which  his  lordship  re< 
presents  as  mere  fkshionable  gaUantiy ;  and,  in  others, 
of  inculcating  the  hose  practice  of  dissimulation,  and 
recommending,  with  disproportionate  anxiety,  a  per- 
petual attention  to  external  elegance  of  manners. 
But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed  that  they 
contain  many  good  precepts  of  conduct,  and  much 
genuine  information  upon  life  and  manners  very 
happily  expressed,  and  that  there  was  considerahle 
merit  in  paying  so  much  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  one  who  was  dependent  upon  his  lordship's 
protection.  It  has  probably  been  exceeded  in  no  in- 
stuLCe  by  the  most  exemplary  parent ;  and  though  I 
con  by  no  means  approve  of  confounding  the  distinc- 
tion between  lawftil  and  illidt  ofiispring,  which  is,  in 
effect,  insulting  the  civil  establishment  of  our  country, 
to  look  no  higher,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  laudable 
to  be.kindly  attentive  to  those  of  whose  existence  we 
have  in  any  way  been  the  causa  Mr.  Stanhope's 
character  has  been  uujustly  represented  as  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  what  Lord  Chesterfield  wished  him 
to  be.  He  has  been  called  dull,  gross,  and  awkwaid ; 
but  I  knew  him  at  Dresden,  when  he  was  Envoy  to 
that  court :  and  though  he  could  not  boast  of  the 
graoeSf  ho  was,  in  truth,  a  sensible,  dvil,  well-behaved 
man. — Boswelz.. 

s  Now  [1792]  one  of  His  Vsjesty's  principal  Secre- 
taries of  State. — BoewxUi.  Dundas  afterwards  be* 
came  Viscount  Melville. 
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but  of  a  late  noble  lord  difltinguisbed  for  ab- 
Btnue  science.  I  bave  beard  Jobnaon  bimself 
talk  of  tbe  cbaracter,  and  say  tbat  It  was  meant 
for  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  whiob  I  could  by 
no  means  agree  ;  for  bis  lordsbip  bad  nothing 
of  tbat  violence  wbiob  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  tbe  composition.  Finding  tbat  my  illustzious 
friend  could  bear  to  have  it  supposed  tbat  it 
migbt  be  meant  for  bim,  I  said,  laugbingly, 
tbat  tbere  was  one  trait  wbicb  unquestionably 
did  not  belong  to  Mm  :  *'  be  tbrows  bis  meat 
anywbere  but  down  bis  tbroat.'  '  Sir,'  said  be, 
'  Lord  Chesterfield  never  saw  me  eat  in  bis  life.* 
On  tbe  6tb  of  Marcb  came  out  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works,  published  by  Mr.  David  Mallet. 
Tbe  wild  and  pernicious  ravings,  xmder  tbe 
name  of '  Philosophy,'  which  were  thus  ushered 
into  the  world,  gave  great  offence  to  all  well- 
principled  men.  Johnson,  bearing  of  their 
tendency,  which  nobody  disputed,  was  roused 
with  a  just  indignation,  and  pronounced  this 
memorable  sentence  upon  tbe  noble  author  and 
bis  editor:  *Sir,  be  was  a  scoundrel  and  a 
coward :  a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blunderbuss 
against  religion  and  morality;  a  coward,  because 
be  bad  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but 
left  half -a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman,  to 
draw  the  trigger  after  bis  death  1 '  Garrick, 
who,  I  can  attest  from  my  own  knowledge,  bad 
bis  mind  seasoned  with  pious  reverence,  and 
sincerely  disapproved  of  the  infidel  writings  of 
several,  whom  in  the  course  of  bis  almost  uni- 
versal  gay  intercourse  with  men  of  eminence 
be  treated  with  external  civility,  distinguished 
himself  upon  this  occasion.  Mr.  Pelham  having 
died  on  the  very  day  on  wbicb  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  works  came  out,  be  wrote  an  elegant  Ode 
on  his  death,  beginning, 

^Let  others  hall  the  rising  san, 
I  bow  to  that  whose  conzse  is  run ;' 

in  wbicb  is  tbe  following  stansa : — 

'  The  same  sad  mom  to  Church  and  State 
(So  for  our  ains  'twas  fixed  by  fate) 

A  double  stroke  was  given ; 
Black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the  North, 
St  John'9  fell  genius  issued  forth. 

And  Felham's  fled  to  heaven.' 

Johnson  this  year  found  an  interval  of  leisure 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  consulting  the  libraries  there.  Of  this,  and 
of  many  interesting  circumstances  concerning 
him,  during  a  part  of  his  life  when  be  con- 
versed but  little  with  the  world,  I  am  enabled 
to  give  a  particular  account,  by  the  liberal 
communications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  War- 
ton,  who  obligingly  furnished  me  with  several 
of  our  common  friend's  letters,  which  be  illus- 
trated with  notes.  These  I  shall  insert  in  their 
proper  places. 

' '  XO  THZ  BEVXBXin>  ItB.  TBOHAB  WAftTON. 

*  [Lokdon],  Jti/y  16, 1764 
'  Sib,— It  is  but  an  ill  return  for  tbe  book  with 


wbicb  you  were  pleased  to  favour  me,^  to  have 
delayed  my  thanks  for  it  till  now.  I  am  too 
apt  to  be  negligent,  but  I  can  never  deliberately 
show  my  disrespect  to  a  man  of  your  character ; 
and  I  now  pay  you  a  very  honest  acknowledg- 
ment, for  tbe  advancement  of  tbe  literature  of 
our  native  country.  Tou  have  shown  to  all, 
who  shall  hereafter  attempt  the  study  of  our 
ancient  authors,  the  way  to  success,  by  direct- 
ing them  to  the  perusal  of  the  books  which  those 
authors  had  read.  Of  this  method,  Hughes,* 
and  men  much  greater  than  Hughes,  seem  never 
to  have  thought.  The  reason  why  the  authors, 
which  are  yet  read,  of  tbe  sixteenth  century, 
are  so  little  understood,  is,  that  they  are  read 
alone ;  and  no  help  is  borrowed  from  those  who 
liv«d  with  them  or  before  them.  Some  part  of 
this  ignorance  I  hope  to  remove  by  my  book 
[bis  Dictionary],  wbicb  now  draws  towards  its 
end ;  but  which  I  canijot  finish  to  my  mind, 
without  visiting  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  which 
I  therefore  hope  to  see  in  a  fortnight.'  I  know 
not  how  long  I  shall  stay,  or  where  I  shall  lodge ; 
but  shall  be  sure  to  look  for  you  at  my  arrival, 
and  we  shall  easily  settle  the  rest. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  obedient,  etc., 

'  Sax.  Johnson.^ 

Of  bis  conversation  while  at  Oxford  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Warton  preserved  and  communicated 
to  me  the  following  memorial,  whiob,  though 
not  written  with  all  the  oare  and  attention 
which  that  learned  and  elegant  writer  bestowed 
on  those  compositions  whidi  he  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  is  so  happily  expressed  in  an  easy  style, 
that  I  should  injure  it  by  any  alteration : — 

'  When  Johnson  came  to  Oxford  in  1754,  the 
long  vacation  was  beginning,  and  most  people 
were  leaving  the  place.  This  was  the  first  time 
of  his  being  tbere  after  quitting  tbe  University. 
Tbe  next  morning  after  bis  arrival,  be  wished 
to  see  bis  old  college,  Ptmhrokt,  I  went  with 
him.  He  was  highly  pleased  to  find  all  the 
college  servants  which  he  had  left  there  still 
remaining,  particularly  a  very  old  butler ;  and 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  being  recognised 
by  them,  and  conversed  with  them  familiarly. 
He  waited  on  tbe  master,  Dr.  Badcliffe,  who 
received  him  very  coldly.  Johnson  at  least 
expected  that  the  master  would  order  a  copy  of 
bis  Dictionary,  now  near  publication ;  but  the 
master  did  not  choose  to  talk  on  the  subject, 
never  at 'ced  Johnson  to  dine,  nor  even  to  visit 
him,  while  be  stayed  at  Oxford.    After  we  had 


>  Obfemotfoiw  oa  5pen«er^«  ¥cA^  Qyuitn,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  now  published.— Boswbll. 
'  Hughes  published  an  edition  of  Spenser.— Wab- 

TON. 

*  He  came  to  Oxford  within  a  fortnight,  and  stayed    | 
about  five  weeks.    He  lodged  at  a  house  called  Kettel 
Hall,  near  Trinity  College.— Warton.  '   But  during 
this  visit  at  Oxford  he  collected  nothing  in  the 
libraries  for  his  DicUonary.—MALOxc. 
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left  the  lodging*,  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Tlvert 
lives  a  man,  who  lives  by  the  revenues  of  litera- 
ture, and  will  not  move  a  finger  to  support  it. 
If  I  come  to  live  at  Oxford,  I  shall  take  up  my 
abode  at  Trinity.  **  We  then  called  on  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Meeke,  one  of  the  fellows,  and  of 
Johnson's  standing.  Here  was  a  most  cordial 
greeting  on  both  sides.  On  leaving  him,  John- 
son said,  "  I  used  to  think  Meeke  had  excellent 
parts,  when  we  were  boys  together  at  the  col- 
lege ;  but,  alas ! 

'  Lost  in  a  convent's  solitaxy  gloom  I ' 

I  remember,  at  the  classical  lecture  in  the  Hall, 
I  could  not  bear  Meeke's  superiority,  and  I  tried 
to  sit  as  far  from  him  as  I  could,  th»t  I  might 
not  hear  him  construe." 

*As  we  were  leaving  the  college,  he  said, 
"  Here  I  translated  Pope's  Mtssiah,  Which  do 
Tou  think  is  the  best  line  in  it?-^Iy  own 
favourite  is, 

'"VaUis  aramaHaafundlt  Saronica  ntibes.' " 

I  told  him  I  thought  it  a  very  sonorous  hexa- 
meter. I  did  not  tell  him  it  was  not  in  the 
Virgilian  style.  Ho  much  regretted  that  his 
firtt  tutor  was  dead,  for  whom  he  seemed  to 
retain  the  greatest  regard.  He  said,  "I  once  had 
been  a  whole  morning  sliding  in  Christ  Church 
meadows,  •and  missed  his  lecture  on  logic  After 
dinner  he  sent  for  me  to  his  room.  I  expected 
a  sharp  rebuke  for  my  idleness,  and  went  with 
a  beating  heart.  Wheh  we  were  seated,  be  told 
me  he  had  sent  for  me  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
with  him,  and  to  tell  me  he  was  not  angry  with 
me  for  missing  his  lecture.  This  was,  in  fact, 
a  most  severe  reprimand.  Some  more  of  the 
boys  were  then  sent  for,  and  we  spent  a  very 
pleasant  afternoon."  Besides  Bfr.  Meeke,  there 
was  only  one  other  fellow  of  Pembroke  now 
resident :  from  both  of  whom  Johnson  received 
the  greatest  civilities  during  this  visit,  and  they 
pressed  him  very  much  to  have  a  room  m  the 
college. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  visit  (1754),  Johnson  and 
I  walked  three  or  four  times  to  Ellsfield,  a  vil- 
lage beautifully  situated  about  three  nnles  from 
Oxford,  to  see  Mr.  Wise,  Badclivian  librarian, 
with  whom  Johnson  was  much  pleased.  At  this 
place  Mr.  Wide  had  fitted  up  a  house  and  gar- 
dens in  a  sJTigular  manner,  but  with  great 
taste.  Here  was  an -excellent  library,  particu- 
larly a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  Northern 
literature,  with  which  Johnson  was  often  very 
busy.  One  day  Mr.  Wise  read  to  us  a  disserta- 
tion which  he  was  preparing  for  the  press, 
intitled,  A  Hiitory  and  Ch/ronology  of  the 
Fabulous  Ages,  Some  old  divinities  of  Thrace, 
related  to  the  Titans,  and  called  the  Cabiri, 
made  a  very  important  part  of  the  theory  of 
this  piece ;  and  in  conversation  afterwards,  Mr. 
Wise  talked  much  of  his  Cabiri  As  we  re- 
turned to  Oxford  in  the  evening,  I  imtwalked 
Johnson,  and  he  cried  out  SuffiMnima,  a  Latin 
word,  which  came  (rom  his  mouth  with  peculiar 


grace,  and  was  as  much  as  to  say,  Put  on  your 
drag-chain.  Before  we  got  home  I  again  walked 
too  fast  for  him ;  and  he  now  cried  out,  **  Why, 
you  walk  as  if  yon  were  pursued  by  all  the 
Cabiri  in  a  body."  In  an  evening  we  frequently 
took  long  walks  from  Oxford  into  the  country, 
returning  to  supper.  Once,  in  our  way  home, 
we  viewed  the  ruins  of  the  abbeys  of  Oseney 
and  Bewley,  near  Oxford.  After  at  least  half 
an  hour's  silence,  Johnson  said,  "  I  viewed  them 
with  indignation ! "  We  had  then  a  long  con- 
versation on  Gothic  buildings ;  and  in  talking  of 
thcr  form  of  old  halls,  he  said,  "  In  these  halk, 
the  fire-place  was  anciently  always  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  till  the  Whigs  removed  it  on  one 
side."  About  this  time  there  had  been  an  exe- 
cution of  two  or  three  crimincUsat  Oxford,  on  a 
Monday.  Soon  afterwards,  one  day  at  dinner, 
I  was  saying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chaplain  of 
the  gaol,  and  also  a  frequent  preacher  before  the 
University,  a  learned  man,  but  often  thought- 
less and  absent,  preached  the  condemnation 
sermon  on  repentance,  before  the  convicts,  on 
the  preceding  day,  Sunday ;  and  that  in  the 
close  he  told  his  audience  that  he  should  give 
them  the  remainder  of  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  subject  the  next  Lord's  day.  Upon  which, 
one  of  our  company,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  by  way -of  offering 
an  apology  for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked 
that  he  had  probably  preached  the  same  sermon 
before  the  University :  "Yes,  sir,"  sa3rs  Johnson, 
"  but  the  University  were  not  to  be  hanged  the 
next  morning." 

'  I  forgot  to  observe  before,  that  when  he  left 
Mr.  Meeke  (as  I  have  told  above),  he  added, 
'*  About  the  same  time  9i  life,  Meeke  was  left 
behind  at  Oxford  to  feed  on  a  Fellowship,  and 
I  went  to  London  to  get  my  living :  now,  sir, 
see  the  difference  of  our  literary  characters ! " ' 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Dr  John- 
son to  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Lincoln  College,  after- 
wards Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  the  judges 
in  India :'— « 

'  TO  MB.  CHAUBIBS,  OF  UKCOLK  OOLLBOB. 

•  N(y9,  21, 1761 
'  Dkab  Sib,— The  commission  which  I  delayed 
to  trouble  you  with  at  your  departure,  I  am  now 
obliged  to  send  you ;  and  beg  that  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  carry  it  to  Mr.  Warton,  of  Trinity, 
to  whom  I  should  have  written  immediately, 
but  that  I  know  not  if  he  be  yet  come  back  to 
Oxford. 

'  In  the  Catalogue  ef  less,  of  Gr.  Brit»  see 
vol.  i  page  18,  Jfss.  BodL  Mabttbiuic  zv. 
mariyrum  suh  Juliano,  auetore  Theophylaeto. 

*  It  is  desired  that  Mr.  Warton  will  inquire, 
and  send  word,  what  wttl  be  the  cost  of  tran- 
scribing this  manuscripts 

1  Communicated  by  the  Reverend  Kr.  Thomas  War- 
'ton,  who  bad  the  orlginaL—BoewxLL. 
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*VoL  ii  p.  32.  Num.  1052.  68,  Coll.  Nov.— 
Ommeiitaria,  in  Acta  Apostol, — ComtHcnt.  in 
Septem  £pittoUu  Catholicas. 

*  He  is  desired  to  tell  what  is  the  age  of  each 
of  these  manuscripts,  and  what  it  will  cost^  to 
have  a  transcript  of  the  two  first  pages  of 
each. 

*  If  Mr.  Warton  be  not  in  Oxford,  you  may- 
try  if  you  can  get  it  done  by  anybody  else ;  or 
stay  till  he  comes,  according  to  your  conveni- 
ence.   It  is  for  an  Italian  literato. 

*  The  answer  is  to  be  directed  to  his  Excel- 
lency Mr.  Zoo,  Venetian  Resident,  Soho  Square. 

'  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  do  net  regret  the 
change  of  London  for  Oxford.  Mr.  Baretti  is 
well,  and  Miss  Williams ; '  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you,  whenever  you  shall  be  so  kind 
as  to  write  to,  sir,  your  fnost  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  JoHiffiON.' 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which,  it  has 
been  observed,  could  not  be  obtained  for  him  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  was  now  considered 
as  an  honour  of  considerable  importance,  in 
order  to  grace  the  title-page  of  his  Dictionary ; 
and  his  character  m  the  literary  world  being  by 
this  time  deservedly  high,  his  friends  thought 
that,  if  proper  exertions  were  made,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  would  pay  him  the  compli- 
ment. 

'to  the  BEVEBEZO)  MB.  THOMAS  WABTON. 

•      '  JTav,  28, 1754. 

'DeabSib,~I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
and  to  Mr.  Wise  for  the  uncommon  care 
which  you  have  taken  of  my  interest;'  if 
you  can  accomplish  your  kind  design,  I  shall 
certainly  take  me  a  little  habitation  among 
you. 

>  I  presume  she  was  a  rdatlon  of  Mr.  Zachariah 
Williams,  who  died  in  his  eighty-third  year,  July  12, 
1755.  When  Dr.  Johnson  was  with  me  at  Oxford  in 
1755,  he  gave  to  the  Bodleian  Library  a  thin  quarto  oi 
twenty-one  pages,  a  work  in  Italian,  with  an  English 
translation  on  the  opposite  page.  The  English  title- 
IMtge  is  this :  An  account  qfan  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Longitude  ai  Sta,  hy  an  exact  Variation  qf  tJu  Magnetir 
cal  NetdUy  etc  By  Zachariah  Williams.  London, 
printed  for  Dodsley,  1755.  The  English  translation, 
fi:om  the  jrtrongest  internal  marks,  is  unquestionably 
the  work  of  Johnson.  In  a  blank  leaf,  Johnson  has 
written  the  age  and  time  ot  death  of  the  author  Z. 
Williams,  as  I  have  said  above.  On  another  blank  leai 
is  pasted  a  paragrapli  fh>m  a  newspaper,  of  the  death 
and  character  of  Williams,  which  is  plainly  written  by 
Johnson.  He  was  very  anxious  about  placing  this 
book  in  the  Bodleian ;  and,  for  fear  of  any  omiseion  or 
mistake,  he  entered,  in  the  great  Catalogue,  the  title- 
page  of  it  with  his  own  hand.— Waktox. 

In  this  statement  there  is  a  slight  mistake.  The 
English  account,  which  was  written  by  Johnson,  was 
the  original;  the  Italian  was  a  transUUion,  done  by 
BarettL— Malomx. 

s  In  procuring  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by 
diploma  at  Oxford.— Warton. 


'The  books  which  I  promised  to  Mr.  Wise,*  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  I  shall  send 
him  a  Finnick  Dictionary,  the  only  copy,  per- 
haps, in  England,  whieh  was  presented  me 
by  a  learned  Swede;  but  I  keep  it  back,  that 
it  may  make  a  set  of  my  own  books  of  the  new 
edition,  with  which  I  shall  accompany  it,  more 
welcome.  You  will  assure  him  of  my  grati- 
tude. 

'  Poor  dear  Collins ! '  Would  a  letter  give 
him  any  pleasure  ?    I  have  a  mind  to  write. 

'  I  am  glad  of  your  hindrance  in  your  Spen- 
serian design,'  yet  I  would  not  have  it  delayed. 
Three  hours  a  day  stolen  from  sleep  and  amuse- 
ment will  produce  it.  Let  a  Servitour*  tran- 
scribe the  quotations,  and  interleave  them  with 

*  Lately  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  at  this  time 
Badclivian  librarian  at  Oxiord.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Boman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  antiquiUea.    He  died  in  1707.— Waa- 

TON. 

^  Collins  (the  poet)  was  at  this  time  at  Oxford,  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Warton^  but  labouring  under  the  most 
deplorable  languor  of  body  and  dejection  of  mind. — 
WAaroN. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  written  some 
months  before  (March  8,  1754),  Dr.  Johnson  thus 
speaks  ot  Collins : — 

'  But  how  little  can  we  venture  to  exult  in  any  in- 
tellectual powers  or  literary  attainments,  when  we  con- 
aider  the  condition  of  poor  Collins  I  I  knew  him  a  few 
years  ago  full  ot  hopes,  and  fall  of  projects,  versed  in 
many  languages,  high  tn  fancy,  and  strong  in<  retention. 
This  busy  and  forcible  mind  is  now  under  the  govern- 
ment ot  those  who  lately  could  not  have  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  least  and  most  narrow  of  his  designs. 
What  do  you  hear  of  him  f  Are  there  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery ?  or  is  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
misery  and  degradation?  perhaps  with  complete  con* 
sciousness  of  his  calamity.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  (Dec> 
24, 1754),  he  thus  feelingly  alludes  to  their  unfortunate 
&iend : — 

'  Poor  dear  Collins  I  Let  me  know  whether  you 
think  it  would  give  him  pleasure  if  I  should  writer  to 
him.  I  have  often  been  near  his  state,  and  therefore 
have  it  in  great  commiseration:' 

Again,  April  9, 1756  :— 

'  What  becomes  of  poor  dear  Collins  f  I  wrote  hira 
a  letter  which  he  never  answered.  I  suppose  writing 
is  very  troublesome  to  him.  That  man  is  no  common 
loss.  The  moralists  all  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  for- 
tune, and  the  transitoriness  ot  beauty ;  but  it  is  yet 
more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  ot  the  mind 
are  equally  liable  to  change,  that  understanding  may 
make  its  appearance  and  depart,  that  it  may  blase  and 
expire.' 

See  BiograpMeal  Memoirs-  qj  the  Reterend  Dr.  Joeeph 
Warton^  by  the  Beverend  John  Wool,  A.M.,  4to,  1806. 

Mr.  Collins,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  at 
Chichester,  was  bom  December  25, 1720,  and  was  re- 
leased from  the  dismal  state  here  so  pathetically 
described,  in  1756.— Maloke. 

*  Of  publishing  a  volume  of  observations  on  the 
best  of  Spenser^s  worka  It  was  hindered  by  niy 
taking  pupils  in  this  college.— Warton. 

*  Young  students  of  the  lowest  rank  at  Oxford  are 
so  called.— Wartom. 
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references,  to  s&ve  time.  This  will  shorten  the 
work,  and  lessen  the  fatigue. 

'Can  I  do  anything  to  promoting  the  di- 
ploma ?  I  would  not  be  wanting  to  co-operate 
with  your  kindness ;  of  which,  whatever  be  the 
effect,  I  shall  be^  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  etc., 

'■Sam.  Johnson.' 

XO  THE  SAME. 

'  Dec.  21, 1754. 

'Dear  Sib,— I  am  extremely  sensible  oi  the 
favour  done  me,  both  by  Mr.  Wise  and  yourself. 
The  book  [the  Dictionary]  cannot,  I  think,  be 
printed  in  less  than  six  weeks,  nor  probably  so 
soon ;  and  I  will  keep  back  the  title-page  for 
such  an  insertion  as  you  seem  to  promise  me. 
Be  pleased  to  let  me  know  what  money  X  shall 
send  you  for  bearing  the  expense  of  the  affair ; 
and  I  will  take  care  that  you  may  have  it  ready 
at  your  hand. 

'  I  had  lately  the  favour  of  a  letter  from  your 
brother,  with  some  account  of  poor  Collins,  for 
whom  I  am  much  concerned.  I  have  a  notion, 
that  by  very  great  temperance,  or  more  properly 
abstinence,  he  may  yet  recover. 

'  There  is  an  old  English  and  Latin  book  of 
poems  by  Barclay,  called  The,  Ship  of  Fools  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  are  a  number  of  Eglogues, — so 
he  writes  ity^from  Egloga, — ^which  are  probably 
the  first  in  our  language.  If  you  cannot  find 
the  book,  I  will  get  Mr.  Dodsley  to  send  it 
you. 

'I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again,  to  know  if  the  affair  proceeds.*  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  none  of  my  friends,  for  fear  of 
bdng  laughed  at  for  my  disappointment. 

'You  know  poor  Abr.  Dodsley  has  lost  his 
wife ;  I  believe  he  is  much  affected.  I  hope  he 
will  not  suffer  so  much  as  I  yet  suff  ei  for  the 
loss  of  mine. 

I  have  ever  since  seemed  to  myself  broken  off 
from  mankind ;  a  kind  of  solitary  wanderer  in 
the  wild  of  life,  without  any  direction,  or  fixed 
point  of  view ;  a  gloomy  gazer  on  the  world  to 
which  I  have  little  relation.  Tet  I  would  en- 
deavour, l>y  the  help  of  you  and  your  brother, 
to  supply  the  want  of  closer  union  hj  ftdendship ; 
and  hope  to  have  long  the  pleasure  of  being, 
dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

In  1755  we  behold  him  to  great  advantage : 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conferred  upon 
him,  his  Dictionary  published,  his  correspond- 
ence animated,  his  benevolence  exercised. 


*  Of  the  degree  at  Oxford.— Wartoit. 

s  This  verse  la  taken  fh)m  the  long  lost  BeUerophon, 
a  tragedy  by  Euripides.  It  is  preserved  by  Buidas  in 
his  Lexicon,  hoc  Oti*M^  iL  p.  666,  where  the  reading 
is  Ownrk  Tt  tnrnBmfAO.—Bev.  C  BvBXXT. 


TO  THE  REVEBBND  MB.  THOMAS  WARTON. 

'  Feb,  1, 1755. 

*  Deab  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  some  weeks  ago, 
but  believe  did  not  direct  accurately,  and  there- 
fore know  not  whether  you  had  my  letter.  I 
would  likewise  write  to  your  brother,  but  know 
not  where  to  find  him.  I  now  begin  to  see  land, 
after  having  wandered,  according  to  Mr.  War- 
burton's  phrase,  in  this  vast  sea  of  words.  What 
reception  I  shall  meet  with  I  know  not,  on  the 
shore; — ^whether  the  sound  of  bells  and  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  which  Ariosto  talks  of 
in  his  last  Canto,  or  a  general  murmur  of  dis- 
like, I  know  not ; — whether  I  shall  find  upon 
the  coast  a  Calypso  that  will  court,  or  a  Poly- 
pheme  that  wiU  resist.  But  if  Polypheme  comes, 
have  at  his  eye.  I  hope,  however,  the  critics 
will  let  me  be  at  peace ;  f or,**  though  I  do  not 
much  fear  their  skill  and  strength,  I  am  a  little 
afraid  of  myself,  and  would  not  willingly  feel 
so  much  ill-will  in  my  bosom  as  literary  quar- 
rels  are  apt  to  excite. 

'  Mr.  Baretti  is  about  a  work,  f(Mr  which  he  is 
in  great  want  of  Crescimbeni,  which  you  may 
have  again  when  you  please. 

*  There  is  nothkig  considerable  done  or  doing 
among  us  here.  We  are  not  perhaps  as  inno- 
cent as  villagers,  but  most  of  us  seem  to  be  as 
idle.  I  hope,  however,  you  are  busy,  and  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  you  are  doing.— I  am, 
dearest  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

TO  the  same. 

'  Feb,  4, 1755. 

'  I  received  your  letter  this  day  with  great 
sense  of  the  favour  that  has  been  done  me,^  for 
which  I  return  my  most  sincere  thanks,  and  en- 
treat you  to  pay  to  Mr.  Wise  such  returns  as  I 
ought  to  make  for  so  much  kindness  so  little 
deserved, 

'  I  sent  Mr.  Wise  the  Lexicon,  and  afterwards 
wrote  to  him,  but  know  not  whether  he  had 
either  the  book  or  letter.  Be  so  good  as  to  con- 
trive to  inquire. 

'  But  why  does  my  dear  Mr.  Warton  tell 
me  nothing  of  himself  ?  Where  hangs  the  new 
volume  ?'  Can  I  help  ?  Let  not  the  past  labour 
be  lost  for  want  of  a  little  more,  but  snatch 
what  time  you  can  from  the  hail,  and  the  pupils, 
and  the  coffeehouse,  and  the  parks,  and  com- 
plete your  design. — I  am,  dear  sir,  etc., 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

to  the  same. 

'  Feb.  13, 1755. 

*  Dear  Sir,— I  had  a  letter  last  week  from 
Mr.  Wise,  but  have  yet  heard  nothing  from  you, 

*  His  degree  had  now  passed,  according  to  the  usual 
form,  the  suffrages  of  the  heads  of  ooBeges,  but  was 
not  yet  finally  granted  by  the  University.  It  was 
carried  without  a  single  dissentient  voice.— Wastoh. 

<  On  Spenser.— Wartov. 
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nor  know  in  what  state  my  a£Eair'  stands,  of 
wiiioh  I  beg  yon  to  inform  me,  if  you  can,  by 
the  return  of  the  post. 

'  Mr.  Wise  sends  me  word  that  he  has  not 
had  the  Finnick  Lexicon  yet,  which  I  sent  some 
time  ago;  and  if  he  has  it  not,  yon  mnst  in- 
qidre  after  it.  However,  do  not  let  youi  letter 
stay  for  that. 

*  Tour  brother,  who  is  a  better  correspondent 
than  you,  and  not  much  better,  sends  me  word 
that  your  pnpils  keep  you  in  college ;  but  do 
they  keep  you  from  writing  too  ?  Let  them,  at 
least,  give  you  time  to  write  to,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate,  etc,        '  Sail  Johnson.' 

TO  THS  8AM1. 

•  FA,  1755. 

'  Dbab  Sib, — ^Dr.  King'  was  with  me  a  few 
minutes  before  your  letter:  this,  however,  is 
the  first  instance  in  which  your  kind  intentions 
to  me  have  ever  been  frustrated.*  I  have  now 
the  full  effect  of  your  care  and  benevolence,  and 
am  far  from  thinking  it  a  slight  honour  or  a 
small  advantage,  since  it  will  put  the  enjoy- 
ment of  your  conversation  more  frequently  in 
the  power  of,  dear  iir,  your  most  obliged  and 
affectionate  '  Sail  Johnson. 

<  F.8.—1  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Yice< 
Chancellor,^  which  you  will  read ;  and  if  you 
like  it,  seal  and  give  him.' 

As  the  public  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  see 
the  whole  progress  of  this  well-earned  academi- 
cal honour,  I  shall  insert  the  Chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford's letter  to  the  University,*  the  diploma, 
and  Johnson's  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor : — 

*  To  THE  Revxrknd  Dr.  Hdddbsford,  Vice- 
Chancdlor  of  (he  UniveraUy  qf  Oxford,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  ffeads  of  Houtes,  and 
propoted  in  Convocation. 

*  Grosvenor  Street,  FA,  4, 1755. 
'  Mr.  Yice-Chanceixor  and  Gentlexen,— 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  formerly  of 
Pembroke  College,  having  very  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  Essays,  excellently  calculated  to  form  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  in^^hich  the  cause 
of  religion  and  morality  is  everywhere  main- 
tained by  the  strongest  powers  of  argument  and 
language ;  and  who  shortly  intends  Jio  publish  a 

>  Of  the  degree.— Warton. 

s  Principal  of  Balnt  Mary  Hall  at  Oxford.  He 
brought  irith  him  the  diploioa  from  Oxford. — War- 

ZOM. 

*  I  suppose  JoluuKOi  neaas  that  my  kind  intention 
of  being  the  Jlrtt  to  give  him  the  good  news  of  the 
degree  being  granted  was  fnutrated,  because  Dr.  King 
brought  it  before  my  Intelligence  arrived.— Wabton. 

*  Dr.  Huddesfoxd,  President  of  Trinity  College.— 
Warton. 

*  Extracted  fh)m  the  CSoavocation  Register,  Ox- 
fiord.— Boswxll. 


Dictionary  of  the  English  Tongue,  formed  on  a 
new  plan,  and  executed  with  the  greatest  labour 
and  judgment :  I  persuade  myself  that  I  shall 
act  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
University,  in  desiring  that  it  may  be  proposed 
in  Convocation  to  confer  on  him  the  aegree  of 
Master  of  Arts  by  diploma,  to  which  I  readily 
give  my  consent,  and  am,  Mr.  Yice-Chancellor 
and  Grentlemen,  your  affectionate  friend  and 
servant,  '  Arran.' 


Term.  S«*. 


'  DIFIiOir  A  VAaiSTRI  JOHNSON. 


Hilari^ 
1755. 

*^  CANCBLLARIUS,  Magittri  et  Scholaret 
Univerntcdit  Oxonieruis  omnibut  ad  quo9  hoe 
present  tcriptum  pervenerit,  mUutem  in  Domino 
sempilemam, 

*  Cum  eum  infinem  gradua  aeademici  A  ma- 
iorffms  noatris  institwti  fuerintf,  vt  viri  ingenio 
et  doetrvnd  prosMtantea  tiiuUs  guoque  proeter  ece- 
teroa  inaignirentur ;  citmque  «ir  doctiaaimua 
Samu^  Johnson  i  CoUegio  Fembrochienai, 
acriptia  auia  popularium  morea  ir^ormantibua 
dudum  literate  orbi  innotuerit;  quin  et  linguca 
patriot  turn  omandce  turn  atabiliendce  {Jjexioon 
acilicet  Anglicanum  aumma^  atudio,  aummo  d  at 
judicio  congeatumpropediem  editurua)  eticnn  nunc 
utiliaaimam  impcndat  operam  ;  Noa  igitur  Can- 
cellariua,  Magiatri,  et  Scholarea,  antedicti,  ni 
virum  de  literia  humanioribua  optima  meritum 
diutiua  inhonoratum  prcetereamua,  in  aolenni 
Convocatione  Doctorum,  Magiatrorum,  Jtegen- 
tiuf%  et  non  Begentium,  deeima  die  Menaia 
Februarii  Anno  Domini  MiUeaimo  Septingen- 
teaimo  Quinquageaimo  quinto  habitd,  prmfatum 
virwn  Samuelem  Johnson  {conapirantibua  om- 
nium avffragiia)  Magiatrum  in  Artibua  renun- 
eiavimua  et  conatUuimu^a ;  eumque,  virtute  pro- 
sentia  diplomalia,  aingulia  juribua  privilegiia  et 
honoribua  ad  iatum  gradum  qudqud  pertinen- 
tilmafrui  et  gauderejuaaimua. 

*  In  cvjua  rei  teatimanium  aigillum  Univerai- 
tatia  Oxonienaia  pneaentibua  apponi  fecimua» 

'  Datum  in  Doma  noatrce  Con- 
vocationia  die  2(f  Menaia 
Feb,  Anno  Dom,  proBdicta. 

*  Diploma  aupra  acriptum  per  Segiatrarium 
lectum  erat,  et  ex  decreto  venerabUia  Dom/da  com- 
muni  Univeraitatia  aigillo  munilvm,*^ 

'  LoNDiNl,  Ato  CaL  MarL  1766w 

*  ViRO  BeVERENDO— HUDDSSFORD,  S.T.P. 

*  Universitatis   Oxoniensis   Yice-Canoellario 

<  Dignissimo,  S.P.D. 
Sail  Johnson.* 
'  INOBATUS  plani  et  tibi  et  mihi  videar, 
niai  quaTito  me  gaudio  affecerint^  quoa  nuper 

^  The  original  is  In  my  poesession.— Boswklu 

*  The  8ui)eiscription  of  this  letter  was  not  quite 
correct  in  the  early  editions  of  this  work.  It  is  here 
given  ftom  Dr.  Johnson's  original  letter^  now  before 
me.— Malonil 
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mihi  konores  {te,  credo^auclort)^  decrevU  Sena- 
tu8  A€ademicu8f  literarum^  quo  tamen  nihil 
levins,  officio,  ngnificem;  inffrattia  eUam,  nm 
eomitaiem,  quA  vir  exinUut^  mihi  vettri  testimo- 
nium amoria  in  manus  tradidit,  agnotcam  et 
lauden.  Si  quid  est,  undi  rei  tarn  grata  accedat 
gnUUt,  hoc  ipto  magis  mihi  placet,  quod  to  temr 
pore  in  ordinei  Aeademieos  denttd  coopUUus  sim, 
quo  tuam  imminuere  auctoritatem,  fumamque 
Oxonii  Icedere,  omnibus  modis  conantur  homines 
vafri,  nee  tamen  acvii:  quiJlnts  ego,  prout  viro 
umbratico  licuU,  semper  restUi,  semper  resH- 
turus.  Qui  enim,  inter  has  rerum  procellae,  vd 
Ubi  vel  AcademicB  defuerit,  Ulum  virtuti  et  Uteris, 
sibiqite  etposteris,  defviurum  existimo.    Vale,* 

*  TO  THE  BEV3EREND  MB.  THOMAS  WABTON. 

*  March  20, 1755. 

*  Deab  Sib, — ^After  I  received  my  diploma,  I 
wrote  you  a  letter  of  thanks,  -with  a  letter  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  sent  another  to  Mr. 
"Wise ;  but  have  heard  from  nobody  since,  and 
beghi  to  think  myself  forgotten.  It  is  true  I 
sent  yon  a  doable  letter,  and  you  may  fear  an 
expensive  correspondent  ;  but  I  would  have 
taken  it  kindly  if  you  had  returned  it  treble  ; 
and  what  la  a  double  letter  to  a  petty  king,  that, 
hAMing  feUowship  and  fines,  can  sleep  without  a 
modus  in  his  Jieadt^ 

'  Dear  Mr.  Warton,  let  me  hear  from  yon, 
and  tell  me  something,  I  care  not  what,  so  I 
hedr  it  but  from  you.  Something  I  will  tell 
you.  I  hope  to  see  my  Dictionary  bound  and 
lettered  next  week — vastd  mole  superbus.  And 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  come  to  Oxford  at  Easter, 
but  you  will  not  invite  me.  Shall  I  come  im- 
invited,  or  stay  here  where  nobody,  perhaps, 
would  miAB  me  if  I  went?  A  hard  choice  1  But 
Buch  ia  the  world  to,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc., 

'  Sail  Johi^son.* 

to  thb  bahs. 

*  March  25, 1755. 

*  I>EAB  Sib, — Though  not  to  write,  when  a 
man  can  write  so  well,  is  an  offence  sufficiently 
heinous,  yet  I  shall  pass  it  by.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  Yice-Chancellor  was  pleased  with  my 
note.  I  shall  impatiently  expect  you  at  London, 
that  we  may  consider  what  to  do  next.  I  in- 
tend in  the  winter  to  open  a  BiUiothique,  and 
remember  that  you  are  to  subscribe  a  sheet  a 
year:  let  us  try,  likewise,  if  we  cannot  per- 
suade your  brother  to  subscribe  another.  My 
book  is  now  coming  in  luminis  oras.  What  will 
be  its  fate  I  know  not,  nor  think  much,  because 
thinking  ia  to  no  purpose.    It  must  stand  the 

*■  We  may  conceive  what  a  high  gratification  It  must 
liave  been  to  Jobnaou  to  receive  his  diploma  from  the 
hands  of  the  great  Dr.  King,  whose  principles  were  so 
oongenial  with  his  own.— Boswblu 

s  The  words  in  italics  are  allosiong  to  passages  in 
Jfr.  Wartott's  poem,  called  TAa  Progras  of  DisconitTU, 
now  lately  published.— Waaton. 


censure  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small, — of 
those  that  understand  it,  and  that  understand  it 
not.  But  in  all  this  I  suffer  not  alone.  Every 
writer  has  the  same  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
every  writer  talks  of  them  more  than  he  thinks. 

*  You  will  be  pleased  to  make  my  compli- 
ments to  all  my  friends ;  and  be  so  kind,  at 
every  idle  hour,  as  to  remember,  dear  sir,  yours, 
etc  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Dr.  Adams  told  me  that  this  scheme  of  a 
BibliotfUque  was  a  serious  one;  for,  upon  his 
visiting  him  one  day,  he  found  his  parlour  floor 
covered  with  parcels  of  foreign  and  English  lite- 
rary journals,  and  he  told  Dr.  Adams  he  meant 
to  undertake  a  Review.  'How,  sir,*  said  Dr. 
Adams,  '  can  you  think  of  doing  it  alone  ?  All 
branches  of  knowledge  must  be  considered  in 
it.  Do  you  know  mathematics?  Do  you  know 
natural  history?'  Johnson  answered,  *'WhY, 
sir,  I  must  do  as  well  as  I  can.  My  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  give  my  countrjrmen  a  view  of  what 
is  doing  in  literature  upon  the  Continent ;  and 
I  shall  have,  in  a  good  measure,  the  choice  of 
my  subject,  fori  shall  select  such  books  as  I 
best  underatand.'  Dr.  Adams  suggested,  that 
as  Dr.  Maty  had  just  then  finished  his  BiUio- 
thique  Britannique,  which  was  a  well-executed 
work,  giving  foreigners  an  account  of  British 
publications,  he  might,  with  great  advantage, 
assume  him  as  an  assistant.  '  ffe,*  said  John- 
son, '  the  little  black  dog  ?  I'd  throw  him 
into  the  Thames.'  The  scheme,  however,  was 
dropped. 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum  books  I  find 
the  following  hints  for  his  intended  Review  or 
Literary  Journal ; — *  Tfie  Annals  of  Literature : 
foreign  as  v/eU  as  domestic.  Imitate  Le  Clerc, 
Bayle,  Barberac.  Infelicity  of  journals  in  Eng- 
land. "Works  of  the  Learned."  We  cannot 
take  in  alL  Sometimes  copy^from  foreign  joui- 
nalists.    Always  telL' 

'  TO  DB.  BIBCH. 

'  March  29,  1756. 

*  SiB, — ^I  have  sent  some  parts  of  my  Dic- 
tionary, such  as  were  at  hand,  for  your  inspec- 
tion. The  favour  which  I  beg  is,  that  if  you  do 
not  like  them,  you  will  say  nothing. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 

'  to  mb.  samuel  johnson. 
-*N0BP0LK  Stbeet,  April  2Z,  1755. 

*  Sib, — The  part 'of  yom:  Dictionary  which  you 
have  favoured  me  with  the  sight  of  has  given  me 
such  an  idea  of  the  whole,  that  I  most  sincerely 
congratulate  the  public  upon  the  acquisition  of 
a  work  long  wanted,  and  now  executed  with  an 
industry,  accuracy,  and  judgment  equal  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  You  might,  per- 
haps, have  chosen  one  in  which  your  genius 
would  have  appeared  to  more  advantage,  but 
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you  could  not  havB  fixed  upon  any  other  in 
which  your  Uboun  would  have  done  Buoh  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  present  age  and  to-  pos- 
terity. I  am  glad  that  your  health  has  supported 
the  application  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
■o  vast  a  task,  and  can  undertake  to  promise 
you  as  one  (though,  perhaps,  the  only)  reward 
of  It,  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  every  well- 
wisher  to  the  honour  of  the  English  language. 
— I  am,  with  the  greatest  regard,  sir,  your  most 
faithful  and  most  affeetionate  humble  servant, 

'  Tho.  Biboh.' 

Mr.  Charles  Bumey,  who  has  since  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  science  of 
music,  and  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  had  been  driven 
from  the  capital  by  bad  health,  and  was  now 
residing  at  Lynne  Regis  in  Norfolk.  He  had 
been  so  much  delighted  with  Johnson's  B/a/mr 
Her,  and  the  plan  of  his  Dictionary,  that  when 
the  great  work  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers as  nearly  finished,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  begging  to  be  informed  when  and  in 
what  manner  his  Dictionary  would  be  pub- 
lished,— entreating,  if  it  should  be  by  subscrip- 
tion, or  he  should  have  any  books  at  his  own 
disposal,  to  be  favoured  with  six  copies  for 
himself  and  friends. 

In  answer  to  this  application.  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  the  following  letter,  of  which  (to  use  Mr. 
Bumey's  own  words),  '  if  it  be  remembered  that 
it  was  written  to  an  obscure  young  man,  who 
.at  this  time  had  not  much  distinguished  him- 
self even  in  his  own  profession,  but  whose  name 
could  never  have  reached  the  author  of  the  Ram- 
bUr,  the  politeness  and  urbanity  may  be  opposed 
to  some  of  the  stories  which  have  been  lately 
circulated  of  Dr.  Johnson's  natural  rudeness 
and  ferocity.' 

'  TO  MB.  BURKET,  IN  LTNNB  BEOIS,  NORFOLK. 

'  GouoH  Square,  Fleet  Stbeet, 
*  April  8, 1755. 

'  Sib, — If  you  imagine  that  by  delaying  my 
answer  I  intended  to  show  any  neglect  of  the 
notice  with  which  you  have  favoured  me,  you 
will  neither  think  justly  of  yourself  nor  of  me. 
Your  civilities  were  offered  with  too  much  ele- 
gance not  to  engage  attention ;  and  I  have  too 
much  pleasure  in  pleasing  men  like  you,  not 
to  feel  very  sensibly  the  distinction  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me. 

*  Few  consequences  of  my  endeavours  to  please 
or  to  benefit  mankind  have  delighted  me  more 
than  your  friendship  thus  voluntarily  offered, 
which,  now  I  have  it,  I  hope  to  keep,  because  I 
hope  to  continue  to  deserve  it. 

*  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of  for  my- 
self, but  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  direct  your 
friends  to  Mr.  Dodsley,  because  it  was  by  his 
recommendation  that  I  was  employed  in  the 
work. 


'  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again  upon 
me,  let  me  be  favoured  with  another  letter,  and 
another  yet,  when  you  have  looked  into  my 
Dictionary.  If  you  find  faults,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  mend  them ;  if  you  find  none,  I  shall 
think  you  blinded  by  kind  partiality;  but  to 
have  made  you  partial  in  his  favour  will  very 
much  gratify  the  ambition  of,  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sah.  Johnson.' 

Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  bookseller  in  the  Strand, 
took  the  principal  charge  of  conducting  the 
publication  of  Johnson* s  Dictionary ;  and  as 
the  patience  of  the  proprietors  was  repeatedly 
tried,  and  almost  exhausted,  by  their  expecting 
that  the  work  would  be  completed  within  the 
time  which  Johnson  had  saoguinely  supposed, 
the  learned  author  was  often  goaded  to  des- 
patch, more  especially  as  he  had  received  all 
the  copy  money,  by  different  drafts,  a  consi- 
derable time  before  he  had  finished  his  task. 
When  the  messenger  who  carried  the  last  sheet 
to  Millar  returned,  Johnson  asked  him,  *  Well, 
what  did  he  say  ? ' — '  Sir,'  answered  the  messen- 
ger, 'he  said,  "Thank  God  I  have  done  with 
him."'  'I  am  glad,*  replied  Johnson  with  a 
smile,  '  that  he  thanks  God  for  an3rthing.' '  It 
is  remarkable  that  those  with  whom  Johnson 
chiefly  contracted  for  his  literary  labours  were 
Scotchmen  —  Mr.  Millar  and  Mr.  Strahan. 
Millar,  though  himself  no  great  judge  of  litera- 
ture, had  good  sense  enough  to  have  for  his 
friends  very  able  men,  to  give  him  their  opinion 
and  advice  in  the  purchase  of  copyright;  the 
consequence  of  which  was  his  acquiring  a  very 
large  fortune,  with  great  liberality.  Johnson 
said  of  him, '  I  respect  Millar,  sir ;  he  has  raised 
the  price  of  literature.'  The  same  praise  may 
be  justly  given  to  Panckoucke,  the  eminent 
bookseller  of  Paris.  Mr.  Strahan's  liberality, 
judgment,  and  success  are  well  known. 

'  TO  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANOTON, 
NEAB  BFILSBT,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*  May  6, 1755. 

'  Sir, — It  has  been  long  observed,  that  men 
do  not  suspect  faults  which  they  do  not  com- 
mit ;  your  own  elegance  of  manners,  and  punc- 
tuality of  complaisance,  did  not  suffer  you  to 
impute  to  me  that  negligence  of  which  I  was 
guilty,  and  [for]  which  I  have  not  since  atoned. 
I  received  both  your  letters,  and  received  them 
with  pleasure  proportioned  to  the  esteem  which 
so  short  an  acquaintance  strongly  impressed, 
and  which  I  hope  to  confirm  by  nearer  know- 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins,  p.  841,  inserts  two  notes  Ss 
having  passed  fonnally  between  Andrew  Millar  and 
Johnson  to  the  above  effect.  I  am  assured  this  was 
not  the  case.  In  the  way  of  incidental  remark,  it  was 
a  pleasant  play  of  raillery.  To  have  deliberately 
written  notes  in  such  terms  wonld  have  been  motoee. 
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ledge,  though  I  am  afraid  that  gratification  will 
be  for  a  time  withheld. 

'  I  have,  indeed,  published  n^  book  [his  Dic- 
tionary], of  which  I  beg  to  Imow  your  father's 
judgment,  and  yours ;  and  I  have  now  stayed  ; 
long  enough  to  watch  its  progress  in  the  world. 
It  has,  you  see,  no  patrons,  and  I  think  has  yet 
had  no  opponents,  except  the  critics  of  the  coffee- 
house, whose  outcries  are  soon  dispersed  into 
the  air,  and  are  thought  on  no  more.  From  this, 
therefore,  I  am  at  liberty,  and  think  of  taking 
the  opportunity  of  this  interval  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion, and  why  not  then  into  Lincolnshire  ? 
or,  to  mention  a  stronger  attiuction,  why  not  to 
dear  Air.  Langton  ?  I  will  give  the  true  reason, 
which  I  know  you  will  approve : — ^I  have  a 
mother  more  than  .eighty  years  old,  who  has 
counted  the  days  to  the  publication  of  my  book, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  me ;  and  to  her,  if  J  can  dis- 
engage myself  here,  I  resolve  to  go. 

*  As  I  know,  dear  sir,  that  to  delay  my  visit 
for  a  reason  like  this  will  not  deprive  me  of 
your  esteem,  I  beg  it  may  not  lessen  your  kind- 
ness. I  have  very  seldom  received  an  offer  of 
friendship  which  I  so  earnestly  desire  to  culti- 
vate and  mature.  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from 
you,  till  I  can  see  you,  and  will  see  you  as  soon 
as  I  can ;  for  when  the  duty  that  calls  me  to 
Lichfield  is  discharged,  my  inclination  will  carry 
me  to  Langton.  I  shall  ^^light  to  hear  the 
ocean  roar,  or  see  the  stars  twinkle,  in  the  com- 
pany of  men  to  whom  Nature  does  not  spread 
her  volumes  or  utter  her  voice  in  vain. 

'  Do  not,  dear  sir,  make  the  slowness  of  this 
letter  a  precedent  for  delay,  or  imagine  that  I 
approved  the  incivility  that  I  have  committed ; 
for  I  have  known  you  enough  to  love  you,  and 
sincerely  to  wish  a  further  knowledge ;  and  I 
assure  you  once  more,  that  to  live  in  a  house 
that  contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son,  will 
be  accounted  a  very  uncommon  degree  of  plea- 
sure by,  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  so  XHK  BIVEBXND  M&  THOMAS  WABtON. 

'Jtfay  13, 1756. 
'Dbab  Sir, — I  am  cprieved  that  you  should 
think  me  capable  of  neglecting  your  letters ; 
and  beg  you  will  never  admit  any  such  suspicion 
a^^ain.  I  purpose  to  come  down  next  week,  if 
you  shall  be  there ;  or  any  other  week  that 
■hall  be  more  agreeable  to  you.  Therefore  let 
me  know.  I  can  stay  this  visit  but  a  week,  but 
intend  to  make  preparations  for  a  longer  stay 
next  time,  being  resolved  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  University.  How  goes  ApoUonius  ? '  Don*t 
let  him  be  forgotten.  Some  things  of  this  kind 
must  be  done,  to  keep  us  up.  Pay  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Wise,  and  all  my  other  friends. 


>  A  translation -of  Apollonlus  Khodioswas  nowin- 
tezided  by  Mr.  WartoiL—WARTON. 


I  think  to  come  to  Kettel  Hall.' — I  am,  air, 
your  most  affectionate,  etc.,  ' 

'  Samuel  Johnson.' 

to  the  sams. 

•  Junt  10,  1755. 

'  DBAS  Sib, — ^It  is  strange  how  many  things 
will  happen  to  intercept  every  pleasure,  though 
it  [be]  only  that  of  two  friends  meeting  together. 
I  have  promised  myself  every  day  to  inform  yo^ 
when  you  might  expect  me  at  Oxford,  and  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  a  time.  The  time,  however, 
is,  I  think,  at  last  come,  and  I  promise  myself 
to  repose  in  Kettel  Hall  one  of  the  first  nights 
of  the  next  week.  I  am  afraid  my  stay  with 
you  cannot  be  long ;  but  what  is  the  inference? 
We  must  endeavour  to  make  it  cheerfuL  I 
wish  your  brother  could  .meet  us,  that  we  might 
go  and  drink  tea  with  Mr.  Wise  in  a  body.  I 
hope  he  will  be  at  Oxford,  or  at  his  nest  of  Bri- 
tish and  Saxon  antiquities.'  I  shall  expect  to 
see  Spenser  fimshed,  and  many  other  things  be- 
gun. Dodaley  is  gone  to  visit  the  Dutch.  The 
Dictionaiy  scdls  welL  The  rest  of  the  world 
goes  on  as  it  did. — Dear  sir,  your  most  affec^ 
tionate,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

TOTHESAMB. 

*  Junt  24, 1755. 
'Dbab  Sib,— To  talk  of  coming  to  you,  and 

not  yet  to  come,  has  an  air  of  trifling  which  I 
would  not  willingly  have  among  you ;  and 
which,  I  believe,  you  will  not  willingly  impute 
to  me,  when  I  have  told  you  that  since  my 
promise  two  of  our  partners*  are  dead,  and 
that  I  was  solicited  to  suspend  my  excursion 
till  we  could  recover  from  our  confusion. 

M  have  not  laid  aside  my  purpose ;  for  every 
day  makes  me  more  impatient  of  staying  from 
you.  But  death,  you  know,  hears  not  suppli- 
cations, nor  pays  any  regard  to  the  convenience 
of  mortals.  I  hope  now  to  see  you  next  week ; 
but  next  week  is  but  another  name  for  to-mor- 
row, which  has  been  noted  for  promising  and 
deceiving. — I  am,  etc., 

•  Sam.  Johnson.' 


■  Eettel  Hall  Ib  an  ancient  tenement,  adjoining  to 
Trinity  College,  built  about  the  year  1615,  by  Dr. 
Ralph  Eettel,  then  President,  for  the  acconunodation 
of  Conunoners  of  that  society.  In  this  ancient  AosteZ, 
then  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  about  forty  years  after 
Johnson  had  lodged  there,  Mr.  Windham  and  the 
present  writer  were  accommodated  with  two  chambers 
of  primitive  simplicity,  during  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  in  179S.  It  has  since  been  converted  into  a 
commodious  private  house.— Malomb. 

'  At  EUafield,  a  village  three  miles  lh)m  Oxford.— 
Warton. 

s  Messrs.  Paul  Knapt(8i  and  Thomas  Longman,  both 

of  whom  died  in  June  1755,  booksellers  concerned  in 

his  Dictionary. 
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TO  THE  BAHK. 

*^tifir.  7, 1755. 

*  Dear  Sir,— I  told  you  that  among  the  manu- 
Bcripts  are  some  things  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  I 
beg  you  to  pass  an  hour  in  looking  on  them,  and 
procure  a  transcript  of  the  ten  or  twenty  first 
lines  of  each,  to  be  compared  with  what  I  have  ; 
that  I  may  know  whether  they  are  yet  published. 
The  manuscripts  are  these : — 

*  Catalogue  of  Bodl.  MS;  pag.  122,  F.  3,  Sir 
Thomas  More.  1.  Fall  of  Angels.  2.  Creation 
and  fall  of  mankind.  3.  Determination  of  the 
Trinity  for  the  rescue  of  mankind.  4.  Five 
lectures  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  5.  Of  the 
institution  of  the  Sacrament,  three  lectures.  6. 
How  to  receive  the  blessed  body  of  our  Lord 
sacramentally.  7.  Neomenia,  the  new  moon. 
8.  Dt  tristUid,  tcedio,  pavore,  et  orcUione  Christi 
ante  captionemtyua, 

'Catalogue,  page  164.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Qu,  Whether  Roper's?  Page  36a  De 
resiffnatione  Magni  Sigilli  in  manus  Eegis  per 
D.  Thomam  Morunu  Page  364.  Mori  D^en- 
sio  MoricB. 

'  If  you  procure  the  young  gentleman  in  the 
library  to  write  out  what  you  think  fit  to  be 
written,  I  will  send  to  Mr.  Prince  the  bookseller 
to  pay  him  what  you  shall  think  proper. 

*  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Mr. 


Wise,  and  all    my 
affectionate,  etc 


friends. — I  am,  sir,  your 
'  Sam.  Johnson.' 


The  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  History 
of  the  English  Language,  being  now  at  length 
published,  in  two  volumes  folio,  the  world  con- 
templated with  wonder  so  stupendous  a  work 
achieved  by  one  man,  while  other  countries  had 
thought  such  undertakings  fit  only  for  whole 
academies.  Vast  as  his  powers  were,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  his  imagination  deceived  him, 
when  he  supposed  that  by  constant  application 
he  might  have  performed  the  task  in  three 
years.  Let  the  Preface  be  attentively  perused, 
in  which  is  given,  in  a  clear,  strong,  and  glowing 
style,  a  comprehensive  yet  particular  view  of 
what  he  had  done ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  time  he  employed  upon  it  was  comparatively 
short.  I  am  unwilling  to  wrell  my  book  with 
long  quotations  from  what  is  in  everybody's 
hands,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  prose  com- 
positions in  the  English  language  that  are  read 
with  more  delight,  or  are  more  impressed  upon 
the  memory,  than  that  preliminary  discourse. 
One  of  its  excellences  has  always  struck  me 
with  peculiar  admiration ;  I  mean  the  perspi- 
cuity with  which  he  has  expressed  abstract 
scientific  notions.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
shall  quote  the  following  sentence : — 

'When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into 
parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  consecutive 
series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  own  nature 
collateral  ? '    We  have  here  an  example  of  what 


has  been  often  said,  and  I'believe  with  justice, 
that  there  is  for  every  thought  a  certain  nice 
adaptation  of  words  which  none  other  could 
equal,  and  which,  when  a  man  has  been  bo 
fortunate  as  to  hit,  he  has  attained,  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  the  perfection  of  language. 

The  extensive  reading  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  accumulation  of  authorities, 
and  which  alone  may  account  for  Johnson's 
retentive  mind  being  enriched  with  a  very  large 
and  various  store  of  knowledge  and  ima^ry, 
must  have  occupied  several  years.  The  Preface 
furnishes  an  eminent  instance  of  a  double  talent, 
of  which  Johnson  was  fuUy  conscious.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  heard  him  say,  '  There  are  two 
things  which  I  am  confident  I  can  do  very  well : 
one  is  an  introduction  to  any  literary  work, 
stating  what  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  should 
be  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  the 
other  is  a  conclusion,  showing  from  various 
causes  why  the  execution  has  not  been  equal  to 
what  the  author  promised  to  himself  and  to  the 
public' 

How  should  puny  scribblers  be  abashed  and 
disappointed,  when  they  find  him  displaying  a 
perfect  theory  of  lexicographical  excellence,  yet 
at  the  same  time  candidly  and  modestly  allow- 
ing that  he  '  had  not  satisfied  his  own  expecta- 
tions ! '  Here  was  a  fair  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  Johnson's  modesty,  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  compare  his  own  arduous  performance,  not 
with  those  of  other  individuals  (in  which  case 
his  inflexible  regard  to  truth  would  have  been 
violated  had  he  affected  diffidence),  but  with 
speculative  perfection ;  as  he,  who  can  outstrip 
all  his  competitors  in  the  race,  may  yet  be  sen- 
sible of  his  deficiency  when  he  runs  against  time. 
Well  might  he  say,  that '  the  En  glish  Dictionary 
was  written  with  little  assistance  of  the  learned ; ' 
for  he  told  me,  that  the  only  aid  which  he  re- 
ceived was  a  paper  containing  twenty  etymolo- 
gies, sent  to  him  by  a  person  then  unknown, 
who,  he  was  afterwards   informed,  was   Dr. 
Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester.    The  etymologies, 
though  they  exhibit  learning  and  judgment,  are 
not,  I  think,  entitled  to  the  first  praise  amongst 
the  various  parts  of  this  immense  work.    The 
definitions  have  always  appeared  to  me  such, 
astonishing  proofs  of  aouteness  of  intellect  and 
precision  of  language,  as  indicate  a  genius  of  the 
highest  rank.     This  it  is  whi^h  marks   the 
superior  excellence  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  over 
others  equally  or  even  more  voluminous,  and 
must  have  made  it  a  work  of  much  greater 
mental  labour  than  mere  Lexicons,  or  WoTrd- 
BookSf  as  the  Dutch  call  them.    They  who  will 
make  the  experiment  of  trying  how  they  can 
define  a  few  words  of  whatever  nature,  will  soon 
be  satisfied  of  the  unquestionable  justice  of  this 
observation,  which  I  can  assure  my  readers  is 
founded  upon  much  study,  and  upon  communi- 
cation with  more  minds  than  my  own. 
A  few  of  his  definitions  must  be  admitted  to 
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be  erroneous.  Thus,  WiiidLvnrd  and  Ltevoard^ 
though  directly  of  opposite  meaning,  are  defined 
identically  the  same  way ; '  as  to  which  incon- 
siderable sx>ecks  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
his  Preface  announces  that  he  was  aware  there 
might  be  many  such  in  so  immense  a  work ;  nor 
was  he  at  all  disconcerted  when  an  instance  was 
pointed  out  to  him.  A  lady  once  asked  him  how 
he  came  to  define  FfuAtm  the  hMt  of  a  horse ; 
instead  of  making  an  elaborate  defence,  as  she 
expected,  he  at  once  answered,  'Ignorance, 
madam, — ^pure  ignorance/  His  definition  of 
Sftwork  has  been  often  quoted  with  sportive 
malignity,  as  obscuring  a  thing  in  itself  very 
plain.  But  to  these  frivolous  censures  no  other 
answer  is  necessary  than  that  with  which  we  are 
famished  by  his  own  Preface : — 

'To  explain,  requires  the  use  of  t^rms  less 
abstruse  than  that  which  is  to  be  explained,  and 
such  terms  cannot  always  be  found;  for  as 
nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  supposing  some- 
thing intuitively  known,  and  evident  without 
proof,  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by  the  use 
of  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  definition.  Some- 
times easier  words  are  changed  into  harder ;  as 
hwrial  into  sepvJltuvt  or  interment;  dry,  into 
dtsiceative;  dryness,  into  siccity  or  aridity  ;  fit, 
into  paroxysm :  for  the  easiest  word,  whatever  it 
be,  cut  never  be  translated  into  one  more  easy.' 

His  introducing  his  own  opinions,  and  even 
prejudices,  under  general  definitions  of  words, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  original  meaning  of 
the  words  is  not  explained,  as  his  Tory,  Whig, 
Pension,  Oats,  Excise,*  and  a  few  more,  cannot 

>  He  owns  in  his  Preface  the  deficiency  of  the 
tecfanical  part  of  his  work ;  and  he  said  he  should  be 
nmch  obliged  to  me  for  dellmtions  of  musical  terms 
for  his  next  edition,  which  be  did  not  live  to  super- 
intend.— ^BcaiTKT. 

^He  thus  defines  Excise:  'A  hateftd  tax  levied 
upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common 
Judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by  those  to 
wlram  Excise  is  paid.'  The  Commissioners  of  Excise 
being  offended  by  this  severe  reflection,  consulted  Mr. 
If  array,  then  Attorney-General,  to  know  whether  re- 
dress could  be  legally  obtained.  I  wished  to  have  pro- 
cured for  my  readers  a  copy  of  the  opinion  whieh  he 
gave,  and  which  may  now  be  justly  coosidesed  as 
history ;  but  the  mysterious  secrecy  of  office,  it  seems, 
would  not  i)ermit  it.  I  am,  however,  informed  by 
vety  good  authority,  that  its  import  was,  that  the 
passage  might  be  considered  as  actionable :  but  that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  in  the  board  not  to  prose- 
cute. Johnson  never  made  the  smallest  alteration  in 
this  passage.  We  find  he  still  retained  his  early  pre- 
judice against  Excise  ;  for  in  the  JdUr,  No.  65,  there  is 
the  following  very  extraordinary  paragraph: — 'The 
authenticity  of  Clarendon'M  History,  though  printed 
witb  the  sanction  of  one  of  the  first  Umversities  of 
the  world,  had  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
happily  discovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  factious 
credolity^  have  been  brought  into  question  by  the  two 
lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a  scribbler  for  a  party,  and 
a  Connnisssioner  of  Excise.*  The  persons  to  whom  he 
alludes  were  Mr.  John  Oldmixon  and  George  Ducket, 

Esq. — ^BOBWELL. 


be  fully  defended,  and  must  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  capricious  and  humorous  indulgence. 
Talking  to  me  upon  this  subject  when  we  were 
at  Ashbourne  in  1777,  he  mentioned  a.  still 
stronger  instance  of  the  predominance  of  his 
private  feelingain  the  composition  of  this  work, 
than  any  now  ta  be  found  in  it.  '  You  know^ 
sis,  Lord  Gower  forsook  the  old  Jacobite  ii^ 
terest.  When  I  came  to  the  word  renegado, 
after  telling  that  it  meant  "one  who  deserta 
to  the  enemy,  a  revolter,*'  I  added.  Sometimes  toe 
say  a  Gower.  Thus  it  went  to  the  press ;  but 
the  printer  had  more  wit  than  I,  and  struck  it 
out' 

Let  it^  however,  be  remembered,  that  this 
indulgence  does  not  display  itself  only  in  sarcasm 
towards  others,  but  sometimes  in  playful  allu- 
sion to  the  notions  commonly  entertained  of  bis- 
own  laborious  task.  Thus :  '  Grub  Street,  the 
name  of  a  street  in  London,  mneh  inhabited  by 
writers  of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  tem- 
porary poems-;  whence  any  mean  production  is 
called  Gh^  Street,* — *  Lexicographer,  a  writer 
of  dictionaries,  a  harmless  drudge.* 

At  the  time  whendie  was  concluding  his  very 
eloquent  Preface,  Johnson's  mind  appears  to 
have  been  in  such  a  state  of  depression,  that 
we  cumot  contemplafte  without  wonder  the 
vigorous  and  splendid  thoughts  which  so  highly 
distinguish  that  performance.  'I,'  says  he, 
'may  surely  be  contented  without  the  praise  of 
I>erf  ection,  which  if  I  could  obtain  in  this  gloom 
of  solitude,  what  would  it  avail  me?  I  have 
protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  I 
wished  to  please  have  sank  into  the  grave ;  and 
success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.  I 
therefore  dismiss  it  with  frigid  tranquillity, 
having  little  to  feai*  or  hope  from  censure  or 
from  praise.''  That  this  indifference  was  rather 
a  temporary  than  an  habitual  feeling,  appears,  I 
think,  from  his  letters  to -Mr.  Wartcm;  and 
however  he  may  have  been  affected  for  the 
moment,  certain  it  is  that  the  honours  which 
his  great  work  procured  him,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  very  grateful  to  him.  His  friend 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  being  at  Florence, 
presented  it  to  the  Academia  deUa  Cfrusca, 
That  Academy  sent  Johnson  their  Voedbulario, 
and  the  French  Academy  sent  him  their  Dictum- 
naire,  which  Mr.  Langton  had  the  pleasure  to 
convey  to  him. 

It  must  undoubtedly  seem  strange  that  the 
conclusion  of  his  Preface  should  be  expressed  in 
terms  so  desponding,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  author  was  then  only  in  hia  forty-sixth  year. 
But  we  must  ascribe  its  gloom  to  that  miserable 
dejection  of  spirits  to  which  he  was  constitu- 
tionally subject,  and  which  was  aggravated  by 
the  death  of  his  wife  two  years  before.  I  have 
heard  it  ingeniously  observed  by  a  lady  of  rank 
and  elegance,  that  *  his  melancholy  was  then  at 
its  meridian.'  It  pleased  God  to  grant  him 
almost  thirty  years  of  life  after  this  time ;  and 
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once,  when  he  was  in  a  placid  frame  of  mind, 
he  was  obliged  to  own  to  me  that  he  had  en- 
joyed happier  days,  and  had  many  more  friends, 
since  that  gloomy  hour  than  before. 

It  is  a  sad  saying,  that  *  most  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  please  had  sunk  into  the  grave  ; ' 
and  his  case  at  forty-five  was  singuhurly  un- 
happy, unless  the  circle  of  his  friends  was  very 
narrow.  I  have  often  thought,  that  as  longevity 
is  generally  desired,  and  I  believe  generally 
expected,  it  would  bo  wis©  to  bo  continually 
adding  to  the  number  of  our  friends,  that  the 
loss  of  some  may  be  supplied  by  others.  Friend- 
ship, 'the  wine  of  life,'  should,  like  a  well- 
stocked  cellar,  be  thus  continually  renewed ; 
and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that  although 
we  can  seldom  add  what  will  equal  the  generous 
first  gr<yiDtk»  of  our  youth,  yet  friendship  becomes 
insensibly  old  in  much  less  time  than  is  com- 
monly imagined,  and  not  many  years  are  re- 
quired to  make  it  very  mellow  and  pleasant. 
Warmth  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  considerable 
difference.  Men  of  affectionate  temper  and 
bright  fancy  will  coalesce  a  great  deal  sooner 
than  those  who  are  cold  and  dull. 

The  proposition  which  I  have  now  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  was,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his 
life,  the  opinion  of  Johnson  himself.  He  said 
to  Bir  Joshua  Reynolds,  '  If  a  man  does  not 
make  new  acquaintance  as  he  advances  through 
life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A 
man,  sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  in  cofutant 
repair,* 

The  celebrated  Mr.  "Wilkes,  whose  notions  and 
habits  of  life  were  very  opposite  to  his,  but  who 
was  ever  eminent  for  literature  and  vivacity, 
sallied  forth  with  a  little  jeu  dCesprit  upon  the 
following  passage  in  his  Gitimmar  of  the  English 
Tongue,  prefixed  to  the  Dictionary  :—*  JST  sel- 
dom, perhaps  never,  begins  any  but  the  first 
syllable.'  In  an  essay  printed  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  this  lively  writer  enumerated  many 
instances  in  opposition  to  this  remark:  for 
example,  *The  author  of  this  observaticm  must 
be  a  man  of  quick  appre-hensionf  and  of  a  most 
contpre-hensive  genius.'  The  position  is  un- 
doubtedly expressed  with  too  much  latitude. 

This  light  sally,  we  may  suppose,  made  no 
great  impression  on  our  lexicographer  ;  for  we 
find  that  ho  did  not  alter  the  passage  till  many 
years  afterwards.* 

He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  by  his  old  pupil  Mr.  Garrick,  in 

the  following  complimentary  epigram  : 

'  ON  ^obnbon's  dictionary. 

*Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance 
That  one  English  soldier  will  beat  ten  of  France ; 

>  In  tlio  third  edition,  published  in  1773,  ho  left  out 
the  words  perhapi  never,  and  added  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

*  It  sometimes  begins  middle  or  final  syllables  in 
'  words  compounded,  as  block-head,  or  derived  from  the 
Latin,  as  c<mpre-A«nd«i'— Boswelu 


Would  we  alter  the  boast  firom  the  sword  to  the  pen. 
Our  odds  are  still  greater,  still  greater  onr  men : 
In  tlie  deep  mines  of  science  though  Ftencbmen  may 

toil. 
Can  their  strength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton* 

^d  Boyle? 
Let  them  rslly  their  heroes,  «eDd  forth  all  their 

pow'rs, 
Their  verse-men  and  prose-men,  then  match  them 

with  ours  I 
First  Shakspcaie  and  Milton,  like  gods  in  the  flght. 
Have  pat  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight ; 
In  satires,  epistles,  and  odes  would  they  cope. 
Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Pope ; 
And  Johnson,  well-arm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  French,*  and  will  beat  forty  more  1  • 

Johnson  this  year  gave  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
benevolence,  quickness  of  apprehension  and  ad- 
mirable art  of  composition,  in  the  assistance 
which  he   gave  to   Mr.   Zachariah  Williams, 
father  of  the  blind  lady  whom  he  had  humanely 
received  under  his  roof.    Mr.  Williams   had 
followed  the  profession  of  physic  in  Wales ;  but 
having  a  very  strong  propensity  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  had  made  many  ingenioufl 
advances  towards  a  discovery  of  the  longitude, 
and  repaired  to  London  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  great  parliamentary  reward.    He  failed  of 
success;  but  Johnson   having  made   himself 
master  of  his  principles  and  experiments,  wrote 
for  him  a  pamphlet,  published  in  quarto,  with 
the  following  title  :  '  An  account  of  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact 
Theory  of   the  Variation  of   the  Magnetical 
Needle ;  with  a  Table  of  the  Variations  at  the 
most  remarkable  Cities  in  Europe,  from  the  year 
1660  to  1860 '  [+].    To  diffuse  it  more  extensively, 
it  was  accompanied  with  an  Italian  translation 
on  the  opposite  page,  which  it  is  supposed  was 
the  work  of  Signor  Baretti,*  an  Italian  of  con- 
siderable literature,  who,  having  come  to  Eng- 
land a  few  years  before,  had  been  employed  in 
the  capacity  both  of  a  language  master  and  an 
author,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  John- 
son.   This  pamphlet  Johnson  presented  to  the 
Bodleian  library.    On  ablank  leaf  of  it  is  pasted 
a  paragraph  cut  out  of  a  newspaper,  containing 
an  account  of  the  death  and  character  of  Wil- 
liams, plainly  written  by  Johnson.* 


1  The  number  of  the  French  Academy  employed  in 
settling  their  language. — Boswkll. 

*  This  ingenious  foreigner,  who  was  a  native  of  Hed- 
mont,  came  to  England  about  the  year  1753,  and  died 
in  London,  May  6, 1789.  A  very  candid  and  judicious 
account  of  him  and  his  works,  beginning  with  the 
words  •  So  much  asperity,'  and  written,  it  is  believed, 
by  a  distinguished  dignitary  in  the  Church,  may  bo 
found  in  the  GentUTnan's  Magoufine  for  that  year,  p. 
469.— Malons. 

*  On  Saturday  the  12th,  about  twelve  at  night,  died 
Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  after 
an  illuess  of  eight  months,  in  f\ill  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties.  He  has  been  long  known  to  philo- 
sophers and  seamen  for  his  skill  in  magnetism,  and  his 
proposal  to  ascertain  the  longitude  by  a  peculiar 
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In  July  this  year  he  had  f  oimed  tome  acheme 
of  mental  iisprevement,  thp  particular  purpose 
of  which  does  not  appear.  But  we  find  in  his 
JPrayeri  and  Meditations^  pk  25,  a  prayer  en- 
titled, '  On  the*  Study  of  Philosophy  as  an  in- 
strument of  living ; '  and  after  it  follows  a  note, 
*  This  study  was  not  pursued.*   . 

On  the  iSth  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  in 
bis  Journal  the  following  scheme  of  life,  for 
Sunday;  'haying  lived,*  as  he  with  tenderness 
of  conscience*  expresses  himseK^  *  not  without 
an  habitual  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  yet  with- 
out that  atteation  to  its  religious'  duties  which 
Christianity  requires  : ' 

'  L  To  rise  early ;  and  in  order  to  it,  to  go  to 
Bleep  early  on  Saturday. 

'2.  To  use  some  extraordinary  devotion  in 
tbe  morning. 

'  3.  To  examine  the  tenor  of  my  Efe,  and  i>ar- 
ticuburly  the  last  week  ;  and  to  mark  my  ad- 
▼ancee  in  religion,  or  recession  from  it. 

'  4.  To  read  the  Scripture  methodioaUy,  with 
«iieh  helps  as  are  at  hand. 

'5.  To  go  to  church  twice. 

*  &  To  read  books  of  divinity,  «ithor  apeculA- 
tive  or  praoticaL 

*7.  To  instruct  my  family. 

^8.  To  wear  off  by  meditation  any  worldly 
mcaL  cantneted  in  the  week.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

1756-1758. 

Jm  1756  Johnson  found  that  the  great  fame  of 
bis  Dictionary  had  not  set  him  above  the  ne- 
lity  of  '  maknqg  provision  for  the  day  that 
passing  over  him.'^  No  royal  or  noble 
|>atron  extended  a  munificent  hand  to  give  in- 
dependence to  the  man  who  had  conferred  sta- 
bility on  the  language  of  his  country.  We  may 
feel  indignant  that  there  should  have  been  such 
unworthy  neglect ;  but  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  congratulate  oonelves  when  we  consider, 
that  to  this  very  negleot,  operating  to  rouse  the 
natural  indolence  of  his  oonstitutionj  we  owe 
many  raluable  productions,  which  otherwise 
.perha2>s  might  never  have  appeared. 

He  had  spent,  during  the  progress  of  the 


system  of  the  varistlon  of  the  «omi«8s.  -He  was  a 
man  of  indast^  indefatigable,  ot  coavenation  in- 
offmslve,  paUeat  of  adversity  and  disease,  eminently 
aober,  temperate,  and  pious,  and  worthy  to  have  ended 
Ufo  with  better  fortune.— Coswbix. 

I  He  was  so  br  from  being '  set  above  the  necessity 
of  nuking  provision  for  the  day  that  was  pasaing  over 
bim,'  that  he  appears  to  have  been  in  this  year  in 
.great  pecuniary  distress,  having  been  arrested  for 
debt ;  on  which  occasion  his  friend  Samuel  Richard- 
«on  became  Ms  sxirety.  See  a  letter  from  Johnson  to 
blm  on  that  snbject,  dated  Feb.  19,  1766.  Bichard- 
aon's  Corrt^pndatoe,  voL  ▼.  pi  28S.— Majuozix. 


work,  the  money  for  whidi  he  had  contracted 
to  write  his  Dictionary.  We  have  seen  that 
the  reward  of  his  labour  was  only  fifteen  hun> 
dred  and  seventy-five  pounds  ;  and  when  the 
expense  of  amanuenses  add  paper,  and  other 
articles,  are  deducted,  his  dear  profit  was  very 
inconsiderable.  I  once  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
sorry,  sir,  you  did  not  get  more  for  your  Dic- 
tionary.' His  answer  was,  '  I  am  sorry  too. 
But  it  was  very  well.  The  booksellers  are 
generous,  liberal-minded  men.'  He,  upon  all 
occasions,  did  ample  justice  to  their  character 
in  this  respect..  He  considered  them  as  the 
patrons  of  literature  ;  and,  indeed,  although 
they  have  eventually  been  oonsiderable  gainers 
by  his  Dictionary,  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe 
its  having  been  undertaken  and  carried  through 
at  the  risk  of  great  expense,  for  they  were  not 
absolutely  sure  of  being  indemnifted. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  year '  we  fin4  from 
his  private  derotions  that  he  had  then  recovered 
from  sickness  [Pr»  and  Med.]^  and  in  February 
that  his-  eye  was  restored  to  its  use  [Pr.  and 
Med,  p.  27].  The  pious  gratitude  with  which  he 
acknowledges  mercies  upon  every  occasion  is 
very  edifying  ;  aa  is  the  humble  submission 
winch  he  J^reathes,  when  it  is  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father  to  try  him  with  afflictions. 
As  such  dispositions  become  the  state  of  man 
here,  and  are  the  true  effects  of  religious  disci- 
pline, we  cannot  but  venerate  in  Johnson  one 
of  the  most  exercised  minds  that  eur  holy  reli- 
gion hath  ever  formed.  If  there  be  any  thought- 
less enough  to  suppose  such  exercise  the  weak- 
ness of  a  great  understanding,  let  them  look  up 
to  fJohnson,  and  be  convinced  that  what  he  so 
earnestly  practised  must  have  a  rational  f  oundl^ 
tion. 

His  works  this  year  were,  an  abstract  or  epi- 
tome, in  octave,  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  and  a 
few  essays  in  a  monthly  publication  entitled 
The  Univartal  Visitor,  Christopher  Smart, 
with  whose  unhappy  vacillation  of  mind  he 
sincerely  sympathized,  was  one  ef  the  stated 
undertidcers  of  this  miscellany  ;  and  it  was  to 
assist  him  that  Johnson  sometimes  employed 
his  pen.  AU  the  essays  marked  with  two  as- 
terisks have  been  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  I  am 
confident,  from  internal  evidence,  that  of  these, 
neither  '  The  Life  of  Chaucer,'  '  Beflections  on 
the  State  of  Portugal,'  nor  an  '  Bssay  on  Archi- 
tecture,' were  written  by  hiuL    I  am  equally 

*  In  April  in  Ihis  year,  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  Di. 
Joseph  Warton,  in  consequence  of  having  read  a  few 
pages  of  that  gentleman's  newly  published  £ssay  o% 
the  Gmiw  a%i,  Writin/g»  nf  fope.  The  only  paragraph 
in  it  that  respects  Johnson^s  personal  Ustoiy  is  this : 
'  For  my  part,  I  have  not  lately  done  much.  I  have 
been  ill  in  the  winter,  and  my  eye  has  been  inflamed ; 
but  I  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  doing  many 
things,  with  which  I  have  long  pleased  and  deceived 
myself  I'  Mm/oin  qf  Dr.  J.  WwrUm,  etc,  ito,  1806. 
— Malohs. 
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confident,  npon  the  same  evidence,  that  he 
wrote  *  Further  Thoughts  on  Agriculture '  [t] ; 
being  the  sequel  of  a  rery  inferior  essay  on  the 
same  subject,  and  which,  though  carried  on  as 
if  by  the  same  hand,  is  both  in  thinking  and 
expression  so  far  above  it,  and  so  strikingly 
peculiar,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  parent ; 
and  that  he  also  wrpte  '  A  Dissertation  on  the 
State  of  Literature  and  Authors  *  [f],  and 
*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs  written  by 
Pope '  [•].  The  last  of  these,  indeed,  he  after- 
wards added  to  his  Idler,  AVhy  the  essays 
truly  written  by  him  are  marked  in  the  same 
manner  with  some  which  he  did  not  write,  I 
cannot  explain ;  but  with  deference  to  those 
who  have  ascribed  to  him  the  three  essays 
which  I  have  rejected,  they  want  all  the  cha- 
racteristical  marks  of  Johnsonian  composition. 

He  engaged  also  to  superintend  and  contri- 
bute largely  to  another  monthly  publication, 
entitled  27«j  Literary  Magazine  or  Universal 
Review  [*],  the  first  number  of  which  came  out 
in  May  this  year.  AVhat  were  his  emoluments 
from  this  imdertaking,  and  what  other  writers 
were  emx>loycd  in  it,  I  have  not  discovered. 
He  continued  to  write  in  it,  with  intermissions, 
till  the  fifteenth  number :  and  I  think  that  he 
never  gave  better  proofs  of  the  force,  acuteness, 
and  vivacity  of  his  mind,  than  in  this  miscellany, 
whether  we  consider  his  original  essays  or  his 
reviews  of  the  works  of  others.  The  'Pre- 
liminary Address  *  [f]  to  the  public  is  a  proof 
how  this  great  man  could  embellish  with  the 
graces  of  superior  composition  even  so  trite  a 
thing  as  the  plan  of  a  magazine. 

His  original  essays  are :  *  An  Introduction  to 
the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain '[t];  *  Re- 
marks on  the  Militia  Bill '  [f] ;  *  Observations 
on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Treaties  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel '  [t]  ;  *  Observations  on  the  Present  State 
of  Affairs '  [t] ;  and  *  Memoirs  of  Frederick  ill. 
King  of  Prussia '  [f].  In  all  these  he  displays 
extensive  political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  ex- 
pressed with  uncommon  energy  and  perspicuity, 
without  any  of  those  words  which  he  sometimes 
took  a  pleasure  in  adopting,  in  imitation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  of  whose  Christian  Morals  he 
this  year  gave  an  edition,  with  his  '  Life  *  [*] 
prefixed  to  it,  which  is  one  of  Johnson's  best 
biographical  performances.  *  In  one  instance 
only  in  these  essays  has  he  indulged  his  Brawn- 
ism.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  historian,  mentioned 
it  to  me,  as  having  at  once  convinced  him  that 
Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  Mpmoira  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Speaking  of  the  pride  which 
the  old  king,  the  father  of  his  hero,  took  in 
being  master  of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe, 
he  says :  *  To  review  this  towering  regiment  was 
his  daily  pleasure  ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so 
much  his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman, 
he  immediately  commanded  one  of  his  Titanian 
retinue  to  marry  her,  that  they  might  |})*opa^at€ 


procerity, '   For  this  Anglo-Latian  word  procerity 

Johnsom  had,  however,  the  authority  of  Addison. 

His  reviews  are  of   the  following  books: 

'Birdi's   History  of   the   Eoyal   Society '[f]; 

*  Murphy's  Gray's-Inn  Journal '  [f] ;  *  "Warton's 
Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,' 
voL  i.  [t] ;  *  Hampton's  Translation  of  Poly- 
biuB  ^{tj ;  *  BkckweU's  Blemoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Augustus ' [t] ;  'Russell's  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo '  [t] ; '  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Arguments  in 
Proof  of  a  Deity '  [t] ;  *  Borlase's  History  of  the 
Isles  of  Scilly'[t];  'Holme's  Experiments  on 
Bleaching '  [f] ;  *  Browne's  Christian  Morals '  [f] ; 
'  Hales  on  Distilling  Sea-Water,  Ventilators  in 
Ships,  and  Curing  an  ill  Taste  in  Milk'[f]; 
'Lucas's  Essay  on  Waters *[t];  'Keith's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Scottish  Bishops '[f];  'Browne's 
History  of  Jamaica '[f];  'Philosophical  Trans- 
actions,' vol.  xlix.[t];  *Mrs.  Lennox's  Transla- 
tion of  Sully's  Memoirs '[*]  ;' Miscellanies,  by 
Elizabeth  Harrison '  [f] ;  '  Evans's  Map  and  Ac- 
count of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  America '  [f] ; 

•  Letter  on  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng  '[*];*  Ap- 
peal to  the  People  concerning  Admiral  Byng  '[*] ; 
'  Hanway's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and  Essay  on 
Tea '  [•] ;  '  The  Cadet,  a  MiUtary  Treatise '  [t] ; 
'  Some  further  Particulars  in  relation  to  the 
Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a  Gentleman  of  Ox- 
ford '[*];'  The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  relating 
to  the  Present  War  impartially  examined '  [f]  ; 
'  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Evil*[*].  All  these,  from  internal  evidence, 
were  written  by  Johnson  ;  some  of  them  I  know 
he  avowed,  and  have  marked  them  with  an  as- 
terisk accordingly.  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  indeed, 
ascribed  to  him  "the  Review  of  BIr.  Burke's 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
with  equal  discernment,  has  inserted  it  in  his 
collection  of  Johnson's  works ;  whereas  it  has 

-  no  resemblance  to  Johnson's  composition,  and 
is  well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  has  acknowledged  it  to  me  and 
many  others. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  justice  to  Johnson's 
political  character,  which  has  been  misrepre- 
sented as  abjectly  submissive  to  power,  that  his 
Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs 
glow  with  as  animated  a  spirit  of  constitutional 
liberty  as  can  be  foimd  anywhere.  Thus  he 
begins  :  '  The  time  is  now  come,  in  which  every 
Englishman  expects  to  be  informed  of  the 
national  affairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to 
have  that  expectation  gratified.  For,  whatever 
may  be  urged  by  Ministers,  or  those  whom 
vanity  or  interest  make  the  followers  of  l^Iini- 
sters,  concerning  the  necessity  of  confidence  in 
our  governors,  and  the  presumption  of  prying 
with  profane  eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy, 
it  is  evident  that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed 
only  by  counsels  yet  unexecuted,  and  projects 
suspended  in  deliberation.  But  when  a  design 
has  ended  in  miscarriage  or  success,  when  every 


ejB  and  eveiy  ear  ia  witness  to  general  dis- 
content or  general  satisfaction,  it  is  th^n  a 
proper  time  to  disentangle  confusion  and  illus- 
txate  obscurity  ;  to  show  by  what  causes  every 
event  was  produced,  and  in  what  effects  it  is 
likely  to  terminate ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct 
particularity  what  rumour  always  huddles  in 
general  exclamation,  or  pexplexes  by  indigested 
narratives ;  to  show  whence  happiness  or  ca- 
lamity is  derived,  and  whence  it  may  bo  ex- 
pected ;  and  honestly  to  lay  before  the  people 
what  inquiry  can  gather  of  the  past,  find  con- 
jecture can  estimate  of  the  future.'  . 

Here  we  have  it  assumed  as  an  incdntrover^ 
tible  principle,  that  in  this  country  the  people 
are  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct  and 
measures  of  those  by  whom  government  is  ad- 
ministered; of  the  beneficial  effect  of  which 
the  present  reign  afforded  an /iUustrions  ex- 
ample, when  addresses  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  oontrouled  an  audacious  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  power  subversive  of  the  Crown. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  patriotic  spirit 
appears  in  his  review  of  an  Euay  on  Waiert,  by 
I>r.  Lucas,  of  whom,  after  describing  him  as  a 
man  well  known  to  the  world  for  his  daring 
defiance  of  power,  when  he  thought  it  exerted 
on  the  side  of  wrong,  he  thus  speaks : 

'The  Irish  Ministers  drove  him  from  his 
native  country  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  they 
charge  him  with  crimes  of  which  they  never  in- 
tended to  be  called  to  the  proof,  and  oppressed 
him  by  methods  equally  iKesistible  by  guilt  and 
innocence.  Let  the  man  thus  driven  into  exile 
for  having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be 
receiTed  in  every  other  place  as  a  confessor  of 
liberty ;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be  taught  in 
time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  cannot  impoverish. ' 

Some  of  his  reviews  in  this  Magazine  are  very 
short  accounts  of  the  pieces  noticed ;  and  I  men- 
tion them  only  that  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
the  works  may  be  known ;  but  many  of  them 
are  examples  of  elaborate  criticism  in  the  most 
masterly  style.  In  his  review  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Augustus,  he  has  the  resolution 
to  think  and  speak  from  his  own  mind,  regard- 
less of  the  cant  transmitted  from  age  to  age  in 
praise  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Thus :  '  I  know 
not  why  any  one  but  a  schoolboy  in  his  decla- 
mation should  whine  over  the  Commonwealth 
of  Borne,  which  grew  great  only  by  the  misery 
of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Komans,  like 
others,  as  soon  as  they  grew  rich,  grew  corrupt ; 
and  in  their  corruption  sold  the  lives  and 
freedoms  of  themselves  and  of  one  another.' 
Again :  '  A  people  who,  while  they  were  poor, 
robbed  mankind ;  and  as  soon  as  they  became 
rich,  robbed  one  another.'  In  his  review  of 
the  ftliscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  published 
by  Elizabeth  Harrison,  but  written  by  many 
hands,  he  gives  an  eminent  proof  at  once  of  his 
orthodoxy  and  candour : — 

'The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem 


generally  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate, 
the  copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe. 
This,  however,  is  not  all  their  praise ;  they 
have  laboured  to  add  to  her  brightness  of 
imagery  her  purity  of  sentimente.  The  poete 
have  had  Dr.  Watte  before  their  eyes,  a  writer 
who,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius, 
compensated  that  defect  by  a  ready  application 
of  his  powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The 
attempt  to  employ  the  omamente  of  romance 
in  the  decoration  of  religion,  was,  I  think,  first 
made  by  Mr.  Boyle's  Martyrdom  of  Theodora  ; 
but  Boyle's  philosophical  studies  did  not  allow 
him  time  for  the  cultivation  of  style ;  and  the 
completion  of  the  great  design  was  reserved  for 
Mrs.  Bowe.  Dr.  Watts  was  one  of  the  first 
who  teught  the  Dissenters  to  write  and  speak 
like  other  men,  by  showing  them  that  elegance 
might  consist  with  piety.  They  would  have 
both  done  honour  to  a  better  society,  for  they 
had  that  charity  which  might  well  make  their 
failings  be  forgotten,  and  with  which  the  whole 
Christian  world  wish  for  communion.  They 
were  pure  from  all  the  heresies  of  an  age  to 
which  every  opinion  is  become  a  favourite,  that 
the  universal  church  has  hitherto  detested ! 
This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers, who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instn^ot  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom 
I  believe  applauded  by  angels  and  numbered 
with  the  just.' 

His  defence  of  tea  against  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway's 
violent  attack  upon  that  elegant  and  popular 
beverage,  shows  how  very  well  a  man  of  genius 
can  write  upon  the  slightest  subject,  when  he 
writes,  as  the  Italians  say,  con  amore.  I  sup- 
pose no  person  ever  enjoyed  with  more  relish 
the  infusion  of  that  fragrant  leaf  than  John 
son.  The  quantities  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all 
hours  were  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must  have 
been  uncommonly  strong  not  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely relaxed  by  such  an  intemperate  use 
of  it.  He  assured  me  that  he  never  felt  the 
least  inconvenience  from  it,  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  fault  of  his  constitution  was  rather 
a  too  great  tension  of  fibres  than  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Hanway  wrote  an  angry  answer  to  Johnson's 
review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea,  and  Johnson,  after 
a  full  and  deliberate  pause,  made  a  reply  to  it ; 
the  only  instance,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  when  he  condescended  to  oppose  any- 
thing that  was  written  against  him.  I  suppose, 
when  he  thought  of  any  of  his  little  antagonists, 
he  was  ever  justly  aware  of  the  high  sentiment 
of  Ajax  in  Ovid : 

'  JaU  tvlit  pntiumjam  nuno  urtaminU  hu^tu. 
Qui,  cum  vidus  eril,  vucum  urtoMm  fattur.'  > 

But,  indeed,  the  good  Mr.  Hanway  laid  himself 

>  Losing,  he  wins,  because  his  name  will  be 
Ennobled  by  defeat,  who  doist  contend  with  ma 
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so  open  to  ridicule,  that  Johnson's  atiimadver- 
lions  upon  his  attack  were  chiefly  to  make  sport. 
The  generosity  with  which  he  pleads  the 
cause  of  Admiral  Byng  is  highly  to  the  honour ' 
of  his  heart  and  spirit.  Though  Voltaire  affects 
to  he  witty  upon  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate 
officer,  ohserving  that  he  was  shot  'jxwr  €i»- 
eourager  les  autreSf*  the  nation  has  long  heen 
satisfied  that  his  life  way  sacrificed  to  the  politi- 
cal fervour  of  the  times.  In  the  vault  belong- 
ing to  the  Torrington  family,  in  the  church  of 
Southill  in  Bedfordshire,  there  is  the  following 
epitaph  upon  his  monument,  which  I  h»ve  tran- 
scribed:— 

'  Ta  TBB  PXBPETUAL  DIBOKACB 

OF  BUBLIC  JUSmCS, 

THE  HONOURABLE  JOHK  BTNO,  ESQ., 

ADlintAL  OF  THE  BLUB, 

VELL  A  MARTTA  TO  POLITICAL 

PERSECUTION, 

Uabch  14,  nr  the  tear  1757 ; 

WHEN  bravery  AND  LOTALTT 

tnOlE  INSUFFICIEMT  SECURITIES 

VOB  THE  LIFE  AND  HONOUR  OF 

A  NAVAL  OFFICEK* 

Johnson's  most  exquisite  critical  essay  in  the 
lAteraty  Ilagaaine,  and  indeed  ansrwhere,  is 
his  review  of  Soame  Jenyns's  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  EvU,  Jenytui  was  possessed  of  lively 
talents,  and  a  style  eminently  pure  and  easy, 
and  could  Vicry  happily  play  with  a  light  sub- 
ject, either  in  prose  or  verse ;  but  when  he 
speculated  on  that  most  difficult  and  excruciat- 
ing question,  the  Origin  of  Evil,  he  '  ventured 
far  beyond  his  depth,'  and  accordingly  was 
exposed  by  Johnson,  both  with  acute  argument 
and  brilliant  wit.  I  remember,  when  the  late 
Mr.  Bicknell's  humorous  performance,  entitled 
The  Musical  Travelt  of  Joel  Cdlper,  in  which  a 
^ht  attempt  is  made  to  ridicule  Johnson,  was 
sfecribed  to  Soame  Jenyns,  '  Ha  I '  said  Johnson, 
'  I  thought  I  had  given  him  enough  of  it.' 

His  triumph  over  Jenyns  is  thus  described 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Courtenay  in  his  Poetical 
Review  of  the  LiUrary  and  Moral  Character  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  a  performance  of  such  merit, 
that  had  I  not  been  honoured  with  a  very  kind 
and  partial  notice  in  it,  I  should  echo  the 
sentiments  of  men  of  the  first  taste  loudly  in 
its  praise : — 

*  YHien  specious  sophists  with  presumption  scan 
The  source  of  eVU  hidden  still  lYom  man ; 
Bevive  Arabian  tales,  and  vainly  hope 
To  rival  St.  John,  and  his  scholar  Pope : 
Though  metaphysics  spread  the  gloom  of  night, 
By  reason's  star  he  guides  our  aching  sight ; 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  points  the  way 
To  pathless  wastes  where  wilder'd  sages  stray  ;— 
Where,  Like  a  farthing  link-boy,  Jenyns  stands* 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  ftom  his  feeble  hands.'  ' 

>  Some  time  after  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  newspapen  and  magazines  an  illiberal 


This  year  Mr.  William  Payne,  brother  of  the 
respectable  bookseller  of  that  name,  published 
An  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,  to 
which  Johnson  contributed  a  Dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Bochfordn,  and  a  Preface  [*],  both  of 
which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatise  tc 
which  they  are  prefixed.  Johnson,  I  believe, 
did  not  play  at  draughts  after  leaving  College, 
by  which  he  suffered ;  for  it  would  have  af- 
forded him  an  innocent  soothing  rdief  from  the 
melancholy  which  distressed  him  so  often«  I 
have  heard  him  regret  that  he  had  not  learned 
to  play  at  cards ;  and  the  game  o€  draughts,  we 
know,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion without  straining  it.  There  is  a  composure' 
and  gravity  in  draughts  which  insensibly  tran- 
quillizes the  mind ;  and  accordingly  the  Dutch 
are  fond  of  it,  as  they  are  of  smoking,  of  the 
sedative  influence  of  which,  though  he  himself 
never  smoked,  he  had  a  high  opinion. '  Besides, 
there  is  in  drau^ts  some  exerdse  of  the  facul- 
ties ;  and  accordingly,  Johnson,  wishing  to  dig- 
nify the  subject  in  his  Dedication  with  what  is 
most  estinu^le  in  it,  observes :  *  Triflers  may 
find  or  make  anything  a  trifle ;  but  sinoe  it  is 
the  great  characteristic  of  a  wise  man  to  see 
events  in  their  causes,  to  obviate  consequences 
and  ascertain  oontingendea,  your  lordship  will 
think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which  the  mind  is 
innxod  to  caution,  foresiiB^t,  and  circumspec- 
tion.' 

As  oM  of  the  little  occasional  advantages 

^"^■^——1  "  ■  I  I  —— ^l^^l— ^IM  I  hill     I    ■     ^>— — ^      I  — 

and  petulant  a'ttack  upon  hlhi.  In  the  fonn  of  an 
Epitaph,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  very 
unworthy  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  quietly, su1>- 
mitted  to  the  critical  lash  while  Johnson  lived.  It 
assmned,  as  chnracteristics  of  him,  all  the  vulgar  cir- 
cumstdivces  of  abuse  which  had  circulated  amongst 
the  ignorant  It  was  an  unbecoming  Indulgence  of 
puny  resentment,  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  had  a  near  prospect  of  de- 
scoiding  to  the  grave.  I  was  truly  sony  for  it,  for  he 
was  then  become  an  avowed  and  (as  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  who  had  a  serious  conversation  vrith  him 
on  the  subject,  assures  me)  a  sincere  Christian.  He 
could  not  expect  that  Johnson's  numerous  friends 
would  patiently  bear  to  have  the  memory  of  their 
masttt  stigmatised  by  no  mean  pen,  but  that  at  least 
one  would  be  found  to  retort  Accordingly,  this  ni^Just 
and  sarcastic  Epitaph  wss  met  In  the  same  public  field 
by  an  answer,  in  terms  by  no  means  soft,  and  such  as 
wanton  provocation  only  could  Justify  :— 

'  EPITAPH. 

^PrepcBrt&foT  a  ereativn  not  quite  dead  yet, 
'Here  lies  a  little,  ugly,  nauseous  clf. 
Who,  jud^ng  only  from  its  wretched  self. 
Feebly  attempted,  i)etulant  and  vain. 
The  Origin  of  EvU  to  explain. 
A  mighty  Genius  at  this  elf  displeas'd, 
With  a  strong  critic  grasp  the  urchin  sqneeiTd. 
For  thirty  years  its  coward  spleen  it  kept, 
Till  in  the  dust  the  mighty  Genius  slept ; 
Then  stunk  and  firetted  in  expiring  snufT, 
And  blink'd  at  Johmsok  with  its  last  poor  puff.* 

—BOSWELL 

■  Jcurmd  <^a  Tout  (o  the  HArides,  3d  edit  p.  i8. 
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which  he  did  not  disdain  to  take  by  his  pen,  as 
a  man  whose  profession  was  literature,  he  this 
year  accepted  of  a  guinea  from  Mr.  Bobert 
Dodsley  for  writing  the  introduction  to  the 
Xxmdon  ChrcnicU,  an  evening  newspaper ;  and 
even  in  so  slight  a  performance  exhibited 
peculiar  talents.  This  Cht^oniele  still  subsists, 
and  from  what  I  observed,  when  I  was  abroad, 
has  a  more  extensive  circulation  upon  the  Con- 
tin^t  than  any  of  the  English  newspapers.  It 
was  constantly  read  by  Johnson  himself ;  and 
it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  it  has  all  along 
been  distinguished  for  good  sense,  accuracy, 
moderation,  and  delicacy. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  imture  has  been 
communicated  to  me  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  who  has  done  himself  considerable 
credit  by  his  own  writings : — *  Sitting  with  Dr. 
Johnson  one  morning  alone,  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  known  Dr.  Madden,  who  was  author  of  the 
premium-scheme '  in  Ireland.  On  my  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  and  also  that  I  had  for  some 
years  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  etc.,  he  begged 
of  me  that  when  I  returned  to  belaud,  I  would 
endeavour  to  procure  for  him  a  poem  of  Dr. 
Maddcn's,  called  BauZier't  M<mununt*  "The 
reason,'*  said  he,  "  why  I  wish  for  it,  is  this  : 
when  Dr.  Madden  came  to  London,  he  sub- 
mitted that  work  to  my  castigation ;  and  I  re- 
member I  blotted  a  great  many  Hues,  imd  might 
have  blotted  many  more  without  making  the 
poem  worse.'  HowevM*,  the  Doctor  was  very 
thankful,  and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me 
ten  guineas,  which  tecu  tomsat  thai  time  a  great 


«ttffi. 


n  ) 


He  this  year  resumed  hia  scheme  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  with  notes.    He  issued 


1  In  the  CoU^o  of  Dublin,  four  quarterly  ezamina- 
tions  of  the  students  are  held  in  each  year,  in  various 
prescribed  branches  of  literature  and  science ;  and 
premiums,  consisting  of  hooks  impressed  with  the 
College  Arms,  are  adjudged  by  examiners  (composed 
generally  of  the  Junior  Fellows)  to  th(Me  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  several  classes, 
after  a  very  rigid  trial,  which  lasts  two  days.  This 
regulation,  which  has  subsisted  about  seventy  years, 
has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

Dr.  Samuel  Madden  was  the  first  proposer -o]^  pre- 
miums in  that  University.  They  wero  instituted  about 
the  year  1734.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Dublin  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  agri- 
culture. In  addition  to  the  premiums  which  were  and 
are  still  annually  given  by  that  society  for  this  purpose, 
Dr.  Madden  gave  others  fh>m  his  own  ftmd.  Hence 
he  was  usually  called  '  Premium  Madden.'— Malonb. 

*  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
Primate  of  Ireland.  He  died  Sept  27,  1742,  at  which 
time  he  was,  for  the  thirteenth  time,  one  of  tiie  Loids 
Justices  of  that  kingdom.  Johnson  sjj^eaks  of  him  in 
high  terms  of  commendation,  in  hiaXiie  of  Ambr^iae 
Phillips.—^.  BoswKLL,Jun. 

*  Dr.  Madden  wrote  very  bad  verses;  See  those 
pieflxed  to  Leland's  Life  o/PhUip  o/Macedan,  4to,  1758. 


Proposals  of  considerable  length,*  in  which  he 
showed  that  he  perfectly  weU  knew  what  a 
variety  of  research  such  an  undertaking  re- 
quired ;  but  his  indolence  prevented  Hm  from 
pursuing  it  with  that  diligence  which  alone  can 
collect  those  scattered  facts,  that  genius,  how- 
ever acute,  penetrating,  and  luminous,  cannot 
discover  by  its  own  force.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  at  tliis  time  his  fancied  activity  was  for 
the  moment  so  vigorous,  that  he  promised  his 
work  should  be  puUished  before  Christmas 
1757.  Yet  nine  years  elapsed  before  it  saw  the 
light.  His  throe»in  bringing  it  forth  had  been 
severe  and  remittent  ^  and  at  last  we  may  al- 
most conclude  that  the  Gaesarean  operation  was 
performed  by  the  knife  of  Churchill,  whose  up- 
braiding satire,  I  dare  say,  made  Johnson's 
friends  urge  him  to  despatch  : 

'  He  tot  subscribers  baitahls  hook, 
And  takes  your  cash :  but  where's  the  book? 
No  matter  where  ?  wise  fear,  you  know. 
Forbids  the  robbing  of  a  foe ; 
But  what,  to  serve  our  private  ends. 
Forbids  the  cheating  of  our  friends  ?* 

About  this  period  he  was  offered  a  living  of 
considerable  value  in  I^colnshire,  if  he  were 
Inclined  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  It  was  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Langton,  the  father  of 
his  much- valued  friend.  But  he  did  not  accept 
of  it ;  partly,  I  believe,  from  a  conscientious 
motive,  being  persuaded  that  his  temper  and 
habits  rendered  him  unfit  for  that  assiduous  and 
familiar  instruction  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant 
which  he  held  to  be  an  essential  duty  in  a 
clergyman ;  and  partly  because  his  love  of  a 
London  Itfe  was  so  strong,  that  he  would  have 
thought  himself  an  exile  in  any  other  place, 
particuTarly  if  residing  in  the  country.  Who- 
ever would  wish  to  see  his  thoughts  upon  that 
subject  displayed  in  their  full  force,  may  peruse 
the  AdventurcTf  No.  126. 

In  1767  it  does  not  appear  that  he  published 
anything,  except  some  of  those  articles  in  the 
Literary  Magazine  which  have  been  mentioned. 
That  magazine,  after  Johnson  ceased  to  write 
in  it,  gradually  declined,  though  the  popular 
epithet  of  Antigallican  was  added  to  it ;  and  in 
July  1758  it  expired.  He  probably  prepared  a 
part  of  his  Shakspeare  this  year,  and  he  dictated 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
Throne,  after  the  expedition  to  Bochfort,  which 
was  delivered  by  one  of  his  friends,  I  know  not 
in  what  pubHc  meeting.  It  is  printed  in  the 
GefUlefifum*8  Magazine  for  October  1785  as  his, 
and  bears  suificient  marks  of  authenticity. 

By  the  favour  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker, 
of  the  Treasury,  Dublin,  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  following  letter  &om  Johnson  to  the 
venerable  author  of  DissertaiiOM  on  tfie  History 
of  Ireland .— ^ 

~- "*■-*-'*-      •"    -■-      -      I  

>  Tliey  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.— Boa  well. 
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'to  CHABLKS  O'OONKOR,  ESQ.* 

'LoNDOir,  Aprils,  1757. 

*SiB, — I  have  lately,  by  the  favour  of  BIr. 
Faulkner,  seen  your  account  of  Ireland,  and 
cannot  forbear  to  Bolicit  a  prosecution  of  your 
design.  Sir  William  Temple  complains  that 
Ireland  is  less  known  than  any  other  country, 
as  to  its  ancient  state.  The  natives  have  had 
little  leisure  and  little  encouragement  for  in- 
quiry ;  and  strangers,  not  knowing  the  language, 
have  had  no  ability. 

*  I  have  long  wished  that  the  Irish  literature 
were  cultivated. '  Ireland  is  known  by  tradition 
to  have  been  once  the  seat  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  surely  it  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
all  those  who  are  curious  either  in  the  original 
of  nations  or  the  affinities  of  languages,  to  be 
further  informed  of  the  revolution  of  a  people 
so  ancient,  and  once  bo  illustrious.        • 

*  What  relation  there  is  between  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  language,  or  between  the  language  of 
Ireland  and  that  of  Biscay,  deserves  inquiry. 
Of  these  provincial  and  unextended  tongues,  it 
seldom  happens  that  more  than  one  are  under- 
stood by  any  one  man ;  and  therefore  it  seldom 
happens  that  a  fair  comparison  can  be  made.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  cultivate  this  kind  of 
learning,  which  has  too  long  lain  neglected,  jmd 
which,  if  it  be  suffered  to  remain  in  oblivion 
for  another  century,  may  perhaps  never  be  re- 
trieved. As  I  wish  well  to  all  useful  under- 
takings, I  would  not  forbear  to  let  you  know 
how  much  you  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  from  all 
lovers  of  study,  and  how  much  pleasure  your 
work  has  given  to,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sau.  Johnson.' 

'  TO  THB  BE VEREND  UB.  THOMAS  WABTON. 

*  London,  June  21, 1757. 
'Deab  SiB,^Dr.  Marsili,  of  Padua,  a  learned 

>  Of  this  gcntleinan,  who  died  at  his  seat  at  Balline- 
gare,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  fn  Ireland,  July  1, 
1791,  fn  his  82d  year,  some  account  may  be  found  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  date.  Of  ttie  work 
here  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Johnaonr-^Disseriatians  on  the 
History  of  Irelandr^^  second  and  much  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  by  the  author  in  1766. — Malonb. 

*  The  celebrated  orator,  Mr.  Flood,  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion ;  having  by  his  will 
bequeathed  his  estate,  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Lady 
Frances,  to  the  University  of  Dublin  :  '  desiring  that 
immediately  after  the  said  estate  shall  come  into  their 
possession,  they  shall  appoint  two  professors,  one  for 
the  study  of  the  native  Erse  or  Iriih  language,  and  the 
oUier  for  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  and  Irish  his- 
tory, and  for  the  study  of  any  oUier  European  language 
illustrative  of,  or  auxiliary  to,  the  study  of  Irish  antl- 
quities  or  Irish  history;  and  that  they  shall  give 
yearly  two  liberal  premiums  for  two  compositions, 
one  in  vcxse,  and  the  other  In  piose,  in  the  Irish 
language. '— Boswell. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Flood's  will  has 
been  set  aside,  after  a  trial  at  bar,  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland.— Malonk. 


gentleman  and  good  Latin  poet,  has  a  mind  to 
see  Oxford.  I  have  given  him  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Huddesford,'  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  in- 
troduce him,  and  show  him  anything  in  Oxford. 

*  I  am  printing  my  new  edition  of  Shakspeare. 
'  I  long  to  sec  you  all,  but  cannot  conveniently 

come  yet.  Ton  might  write  to  me  now  and 
then,  if  yon  were  good  for  anything.  But 
honores  mutant  mora.^  Professors  forget  their 
friends.  I  shall  certainly  complain  to  Miss 
Jones.' — I  am,  yours,  ete.« 

'Sail  Johnson. 

'Please  to  make  my  oompUments  to  Mr. 
Wise.* 

Mr.  Stimey  having  enclosed  to  him  an  extract 
from  the  review  of  his  Dictionary  in  the  BiUio- 
tfUque  des  Savans,*  and  a  list  of  iubscribers  to 
his  Shakspeare,  which  Mr.  Bumey  had  procured 
in  Norfolk,  he  wrote  the  following  answer  : — 

'to  ub.  bubnxt,  in  ltnne,  nobfoul 

'  GoDGH  Squabs,  Dee.  24, 1757. 

'  Sib, — ^That  I  may  show  myself  sensible  of 
your  favours,  and  not  commit  the  same  f aidt  a 
second  time,  I  make  haste  to  answer  the  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning.  The  truth  is, 
the  other  likewise  was  received,  and  I  wrote  an 
answer;  but  being  desirous  to  transmit  you 
some  proposals  and  receipts,  I  waited  till  I  oould 
find  a  convenient  conveyance,  and  day  was 
passed  after  day,  till  other  things  drove  it  from 
my  thoughts ;  yet  not  so  bat  that  I  remember 
with  great  pleasure  your  commendation  of  my 
Dictionary.  Tour  praise  was  welcome,  not  only 
because  I  believe  it  was  sincere,  but  because 
praise  has  been  very  scarce.  A  man  of  your 
candour  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  that 
among  all  my  acquaintance  there  were  only  two, 
who  upon  the  publication  of  my  book  did  not 
endeavour  to  depress  me  with  threats  of  censure 
from  the  public,  or  with  objections  learned  from 
those  who  had  learned  them  from  my  own  pre- 
face. Yours  is  the  only  letter  of  goodwill  that 
I  have  received ;  though,  indeed,  I  am  promised 
something  of  that  sort  from  Sweden. 

'  How  my  new  edition  [of  Shakspeare]  will  be 

'  Now,  or  late,  Vice-Chancellor.— Warton. 
'  Mr.  Warton  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Ox- 
ford in  the  preceding  year. — ^Wabtok. 

*  Miss  Jones  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  often  of  our 
parties.  She  was  a  very  ingenious  poetess,  and  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems ;  and,  on  the  whole,  was  a 
most  sensible,  agreeable,  and  amiable  woman.  She 
was  sister  to  the  Bev.  River  Jones,  Chanter  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  and  Johnson  used  to  call 
her  the  Cfuintresa.  I  have  heard  him  often  address 
her  in  this  passage  firom  II  Penseroso  : 

'  Thee,  Chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,'  eta 

She  died  unmarried.— WARTOSf. 

*  Tom.  iii.  p.  482.— Boswell. 
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received  I  know  not ;  the  subscription  has  no 
been  very  successful-    I  shall  publbh  abou^ 
March. 

*  If  you  can  direct  mo  how  to  send  proposals^ 
I  should  wish  that  they  were  in  such  hands. 

*I  remember,  sir,  in  some  of  the  first  letters 
with  which  you  favoured  me,  you  mentioned 
your  lady.  May  I  inquire  after  her  ?  In  return 
for  the  favours  which  you  have  shown  me,  it  is 
not  much  to  tell  you  that  I  wish  you  and  her 
all  that  can  conduce  to  your  happiness. — I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.* 

In  1758  we  find  him,  it  should  seem,  in  as  easy 
and  pleasant  a  state  of  existence  as  constitutional 
iinbappiness  ever  permitted  him  to  enjoy. 

'  TO  BE2rfiXT  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANOTON, 
LINC0LN8HI&E. 

'  Jan,  9, 1758. 

*  Deabest  Sir, — I  must  have  indeed  slept  very 
fast  not  to  have  been  awakened  by  your  letter. 
None  of  your  suspicions  are  true ;  I  am  not 
much  richer  than  when  you  left  me ;  and  what 
ia  worse,  my  omission  of  an  answer  to  your  first 
letter  nill  prove  that  I  am  not  much  wiser. 
But  I  go  on  as  I  formerly  did,  designing  to  bo 
»)me  time  or  other  both  rich  and  wise,  and  yet 
cultivate  neither  mind  nor  fortune.  Do  you 
take  notice  of  my  example,  and  learn  the  danger 
of  delay.  When  I  was  as  you  are  now,  towering 
in  confidence  of  twenty-one,  little  did  I  suspect 
that  I  should  be  at  forty-nine  what  I  now  am. 

*  But  you  do  not  seem  to  need  my  admonition. 
Tou  are  busy  in  acquiring  and  in  communicating 
knowledge ;  and  while  you  are  studying,  enjoy 
the  end  of  study,  by  making  others  wiser  and 
happier.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  tale  that 
you  told  me  of  being  tutor  to  your  sisters.  I, 
who  have  no  sisters  nor  brothers,  look  with  some 
degree  of  innocent  envy  on  those  who  may  be 
said  to  be  bom  to  friends ;  and  cannot  see  with- 
out wonder,  how  rarely  that  native  union  is 
afterwards  regarded.  It  sometimes,  indeed, 
happens  that  some  supervenient  cause  of  dis- 
cord may  overpower  this  original  amity ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  more  frequently  thrown  away  with 
levity,  or  lost  by  negligence,  than  destroyed  by 
injury  or  violence.  We  tell  the  ladies  that  good 
inves  make  good  husbands ;  I  believe  it  is  a 
more  certain  position  that  good  brothers  make 
good  sisters. 

'I  am  satisfied  with  your  stay  at  home,  as 
Juvenal  witb  his  friend's  retirement  to  Gums : 
I  know  that  yotu:  absence  is  best,  though  it  be 
not  best  for  me. 

"  Quam^is  dfgressu  veteifs  conftisus  amid, 
Lando  tameu  vacuis  quod  sedeiu  figcre  Cumis 
DesUset,  atque  unum  civem  douare  Sibyllsa'* 

'  Langton  is  a  good  Cumes,  but  who  must  be 
Sibylla  ?    Mrs.  Langton  is  as  wise  as  Sibyl,  and 
good ;  and  will  live,  if  my  wishes  can  prolong 


life,  till  she  shall  in  time  be  as  old.  But  she 
differs  in  this;  that  she  has  not  scattered  her 
precepts  in  the  wind,  at  least  not  those  which 
she  bestowed  upon  you. 

'  The  two  War  tons  just  looked  into  the  town, 
and  were  taken  to  see  Cleone,  where  David 
[Garrick]  says  they  were  starved  for  want  of 
company  to  keep  them  warm.  David  and 
Doddy  ^  have  had  a  new  quarrel,  and,  I  think, 
cannot  conveniently  quarrel  any  more.  Cleone 
was  well  acted  by  all  the  characters,  but  Bel- 
lamy ^  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  went  the 
first  night,  and  supported  it  as  weU  as  I  might ; 
for  Doddy,  you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I  would 
not  desert  him.  The  play  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. Doddy,  after  the  danger  was  over, 
went  every  night  to  the  stage-side,  and  cried  at 
the  distress  of  poor  "Cleone." 

'  I  have  left  off  housekeeping,  and  therefore 
made  presents  of  the  game  which  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me.  The  pheasant  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Bichardson,'  the  bustard  to  Dr.  Lawrence, 
and  the  pot  I  placed  with  Miss  Williams,  to  be 
eaten  by  myself.  She  desires  that  her  compli- 
ments and  good  wishes  may  be  accepted  by  the 
family ;  an4  I  make  the  same  request  for  my- 
self. 

*^1t.  Beynolds  has  within  these  few  days 
raised  his  price  to  twenty  guineas  a  head,  and 
Bliss  is  much  employed  in  miniaturea  I  know 
not  anybody  [else]  whose  prosperity  has  in- 
creased since  you  left  them. 

'Miurphy  is  to  have  his  Orphan  of  China 
acted  next  month ;  and  is  therefore,  I  suppose, 
happy.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  of  any  great 
good  to  which  I  was  approaching,  but  at  present 
my  prospects  do  not  much  delight  me ;  how- 
ever, I  am  always  pleased  when  I  find  that  you, 
dear  sir,  remember  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  '  Sail  Johnson.' 

'to  MB.  BUmrET,  AT  LTNNE,  NORFOLK. 

*  London,  March  8, 1758. 

'Sir, — Your  kindness  is  so  great,  and  my 
claim  to  any  particular  regard  from  you  so 
little,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  express  my 
sense  of  your  favours ;  *  but  I  am,  indeed,  much 
pleased  to  be  thus  distinguished  by  you. 

'  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  my  Shakspeare 
will  not  be  out  so  soon  as  I  promised  my  sub- 
scribers; but  I  did  not  promise  them  more  than 
I  promised  myself.  It  will,  however,  be  pub- 
lished before  summer. 

'  I  have  sent  you  a  bundle  of  proposals,  which, 
I  think,  do  not  profess  more  than  I  have  hitherto 
performed.     I  have  printed  many  of  the  plays, 

>  Mr.  Dodsley,  the  author  of  CZeonc.— Boswbll. 
'  Mrs.  George  Ann  Bellamy,  a  celebrated  actress. 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  author  ot  C2aruMk— Bos? 

WCLU 

*  This  letter  was  an  answer  to  one  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  draft  for  the  payment  of  some  subscription 
to  his  Shakspeare.— BosWELL. 
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and  have  hitherto  left  very  few  passages  nn- 
explained ;  where  I  am  quite  at  loss,  I  confess 
my  ignorance,  which  is  seldom  done  by  com- 
mentators. 

'  I  hare  likewise  enclosed  twelve  receix^ts ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  impose  npon  you  the  trouble 
of  pushing  them  with  more  importunity  than 
may  seem  proper,  but  that  you  may  rather  have 
more  than  fewer  thai^  you  shall  want.  The 
proposals  you  will  disseminate  as  there  shall  be 
an  opportunity.  I  once  printed  them  at  length 
in  the  ChroTUcUf  and  some  of  my  friends  (I 
believe  Mr.  Murphy,  who  formerly  wrote  the 
Oray'a  Inn  Jaumalj  introduced  tiiem  with  a 
splendid  encomium. 

*  Since  the  Life  of  Browne  I  hav^becn  a  little 
engaged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Literary 
Magcaine,  but  not  very  lately.  I  have  not  the 
collection  by  me,  and  therefore  cannot  draw 
out  a  catalogue  of  my  own  parts,  but  will  do  it, 
and  send  it.  Do  not  buy  them,  for  I  will  gather 
all  those  that  have  anything  of  mine  in  them, 
and  send  them  to  Mrs.  Bumey,  as  a  small  token 
of  gratitude  for  the  regard  which  she  is  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  me. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most*  humble  servant, 

'Sau.  Johnbok.* 

Dr.  Bumey  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  the 
following  memorandum,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  insert  in  his  own  genuine  easy  style. 
I  love  to  exhibit  sketches  of  my  illustrious 
friend  by  various  eminent  hands : — 

*  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Bumey,  during  a  visit 
to  the  capital,  had  an  interview  with  him  in 
Gough  Square,  where  he  dined  and  drank  tea 
with  him,  and  was  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs.  Williams.  After  dinner,  IVIr.  John- 
son proposed  to  Mr.  Bumey  to  go  up  with  him 
into  his  garret ;  which  being  accepted,  he  there 
found  about  five  or  six  Greek  folios,  a  deal 
writing  desk,  and  a  chair  and  a  half.  Johnson 
giving  to  his  guest  the  entire  seat,  tottered  him- 
self on  one  with  only  three  legs  and  one  arm. 
Here  he  gave  Mr.  Bumey  Mrs.  Williams's 
history,  and  showed  him  some  volumes  of  his 
Shaktpeare  already  printed  to  prove  that  he  was 
in  earnest.  Upon  Mr.  Bumey's  o])ening  the 
first  volume,  at  the  '*  Merchant  of  Venice,"  he 
observed  to  him,  that  he  seemed  to  be  more 
severe  on  Warbiirton  than  Theobald.  '*  O  poor 
Tibl"  said  Johnson,  ''he  was  ready  knocked 
down  to  my  hands ;  Warburton  stands  between 
me  and  him.'*  *'But,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bumey, 
"youH  have  Warburton  upon  your  bones,  won't 
you  ?"  "  No,  sir  j  he'll  not  come  out :  he*ll  only 
growl  in  his  den."  "But  you  tliink,  sir,  that 
Warburton  is  a  superior  critic  to  Theobald?" 
"  O,  sir,  he'd  make  two  and  fifty  Theobalds,  out 
into  slices !  The  worst  of  Warburton  is,  that 
he  has  a  rage  for  saying  something,  when  there's 
nothing  to  be  said." — ^Mr.  Bumey  then  asked 
him  whether  he  had  seen  the  letter  which  War- 


burton had  written  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  To  the  most  impudent  Man  alive. 
He  answered  in  the  n^ative.  Mr.  Bumey  told 
him  it  was  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mallet 
The  controversy  now  raged  between  the  friends 
of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke :  and  Warburton  and 
Mallet  were  the  l^^ers  of  the  several  parties^ 
Mr.  Bumey  asked  him  then  if  he  had  seen  War- 
burton's  book  against  Bollngbroke's  Philosophy. 
"  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  read  Bollngbroke's  im^ 
piety,  and  therefore  am  not  interested  about  its- 
confutation."' 

CHAPTER  XIL 

1758-1759. 

On  the  15th  of  April  he  began  a  new  periodic 
cal  paper,  entitled  the  Idkr  [''J,  which  came  out 
every  Saturday  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  called 
the  Univeraal  Cftroniele,  or  Weekly  Gazette,  pub- 
lished by  Newbery.'  These  essays  were  con- 
tinued till  Apiil  5,  1760.  Of  one  hundred  and 
three,  their  total  nimiber,  twelve  were  contri- 
buted by  his  friends ;  of  which  Nos.  33,  93,  and 
96  were  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton ;  No. 
67  by  Mr.  Langton ;  and  Nos.  76,  78,  and  82  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  the  concluding  words  of 
No.  82, '  and  pollute  his  canvas  with  deformity,' 
being  added  by  Johnson,  as  Sir  Joshua  informed 
me. 

The  Idler  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same* 
mind  which  produced  the  Itarnbler,  but  has  less 
body  and  more  spirit.    It  has  more  variety  of 
real  life,  and  greater  facility  of  language.    He 
describes  the  miseries  of  idleness  with  the  lively 
sensations  of  one  who  has  felt  them ;  and  in  his 
private  memorandums  while  engaged  in  it,  we 
find,   'This  year  I  hope  to  leam  diligence." 
Many  of  these  excellent  essays  were  written  as 
hastily  as  an  ordinary  letter.    Mr.  Langton  re- 
members Johnson,  when  on  a  visit  at  Oxford, 
asking  him  one  evening. how  long  it  was  till  the- 
post  went  out ;  and  on  being  told  about  half  an- 
hour,  he  exclaimed,  'Then  we  shall  do  very* 
well'    He,  upon  this,  instantly  sat  down  and 
finiJhed  an  Idler,  which  it  was  necessary  should 
be  in  London  the  next  day.    BIr.  Langton  hav- 
ing signified  a  wish  to  read  it,  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'  you  shall  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myself.' 
He  then  folded  it  up,  and  sent  it  off. 

Yet  there  are  in  the  Idler  several  papera 
which  show  as  much  profundity  of  thought*and 
labour  of  language  as  any  of  this  great  man's 
writings.  No.  U,  *  Robbery  of  time  ; '  No.  24, 
•Thinking;'  No.  41,  'Death  of  a  friend;'  No. 

^  This  is  a  slight  mistake.  The  first  number  of  the 
Idler  appeared  on  the  15th  of  April  1768,  in  Na  2  of 
the  Universal  Chronide,  etc,  which  wss  published  by 
J.  Payne,  for  whom  also  the  Baml>Ur  hod  been  printed. 
On  the  29th  of  April  this  newspaper  assumed  the  title 
of  PaynB't  Univenal  ChronieUf  eta— Maloni. 

'  Prayers  and  MeditaUoru,  p.  80.— Boswbll. 
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43,  'Flight  of  time;'  No.  51,  'Domestic  great- 
ness unattainable;'  No.  52,  ' Self-denial ; '  No. 
58,  '  Actual,  how  short  o£  fancied,  excellence ; ' 
No.  89,  *'  Physical  evil  moral  good ; '  and  his 
concluding  paper  on  '  The  horror  of  the  last,* 
will  prove  this  assertion.  I  know,  not  why  a 
motto,  the  usual  trapping  of  periodical  papers, 
is  prefixed  to  very  few  of  the  Idlen^  as  I  have 
heard  Johnson  commend  the  custom:  and  he 
never  could  be  at  a  loss  for  one,  his  memory 
being  stored  with  innumerable  passages  of  the 
classics.  In  this  series  of  essays  he  exliibits 
admirable  instances  of  grave  humour,  of  which 
he  had  an  uncommon  share.  Nor  on  some 
occasions  has  he  repressed  that  power  of  sophis- 
try which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 
In  No.  11  he  treats  with  the  utmost  contempt 
the  opinion  that  our  mental  faculties  depend 
in  some  degree  upon  the  weather ;  an  opinion 
which  they  who  have  never  e:q>erienced  its 
truths  are  not  to  be  envied,  and  of  which  he 
himself  could  not  but  be  sensible,  as  the  effects 
of  weather  upon  him  were  very  visible.  Yet 
thus  he  declaims : — 

'Surely  nothing  is  more'  reproachful  to  a 
being  endowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign  its 
powers  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in 
dependence  on  the.  weather  and  the  wind  for 
the  only  blessitoga  which  nature  has  put  into 
our  power — tranquillity  and  benevolence.  This 
distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only  by  imagi- 
nation operating  on  luxury.  To  temperance, 
every  day  is  bright ;  and  every  hour  is  propi- 
tious to  diligence.  He  that  ^hall  resolutely  ex- 
cite his  faculties  or  exert  his  virtues  will  soon 
make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons,  and  may 
set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist  and  the  evening 
damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east,  and  the  douds  of 
the  south.' 

Alas  I  it  is  too  certain  that  where  the  frame 
has  delicate  fibres,  and  there  is  a  fine  sensibility, 
such  influences  of  the  air  are  irresistible.  He 
might  as  well  have  bid  defiance  to  the  ague,  the 
palsy,  and  all  other  bodily  disorders.  Such 
boasting  of  the  mind  is  false  elevation. 
'  I  think  the  Romans  coll  it  Stoicism. ' 

But  in  this  number  of  his  Idltr^  his  spirits 
seem  to  run  riot ;  for  in  the  wantonness  of  his 
disquisition  he  forgets  for  a  moment  even  the 
reverence  for  that  which  he  held  in  high  respect, 
and  describes  '  the  attendant  on  a  Court  V  as 
one  '  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  the  looks  of 
a  being  weak  and  fooUsh  as  himself.' 

His  unqualified  ridicule  of  rhetorical  gesture 
or  action  is  not  surely  a  test  of  truth ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  admiring  how  well  it  is  adapted  to 
produce  the  effect  which  he  wished :  — 

'Neither  the  judges  of  our  laws  nor  the  re- 
presentatives of  our  people  would  be  much  af- 
fected by  laboured  gesticulations,  or  believe  any 
man  the  more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or 
puffed  his  cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or 
stamped  the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast, 


or  turned  his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling  and 
sometimes  to  the  floor.' 

A  casual  coincidence  with  other  writers,  or 
an  adoption  of  a  sentiment  or  image  which  has 
been  found  in  the  writings  of  another,  and  after- 
wards appears  in  the  mind  of  one's  own,  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  richness  of  Johnson's  fancy, 
wliich  could  supply  his  page  abundantly  on  all 
occasions,  and  the  strength  of  his  memory, 
which  at  once  detected  the  real  owner  of  any 
thought,  made  him  less  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  plagiarism  than  perhaps. any  of  our  writers. 
In  the  Idltfy  however,  there  is  a  paper  in  which 
conversation  is  assimilated  to  a  bowl  of  punch, 
where  there  is  the  same  train  of  comparison  as 
in  a  poem  by  Blacklock,  in  his  collection  pub- 
lished in  1756,  in  which  a  parallel  is  ingeniously 
drawn  between  human  life  and  that  liquor.    It 

ends : 

'  Say  then,  physicians  of  each  kind. 
Who  cure  the  body  or  the  mind. 
What  harm  in  drinking  con  there  be. 
Since  punch  and  life  so  well  agree  ?  * 

To  the  IdleTt  when  collected  in  volumes,  he 
added,  beside  the  Essay  on  Epitaphs,  and  the 
Dissertation  on  those  of  Pope,  an  Essay  on  the 
Bravery  of  the  English  common  Soldiers.  He, 
however,  omitted  one  of  the  original  papers, 
which  in  the  folio  copy  is  No.  22.' 

'  TO  THE  BEV.  MR.  TBOtf  AS  WARTON, 

*  London,  April  14, 1758. 

*  DsAR  Sir, — ^Your  notes  upon  my  poet  were 
very  acceptable.  I  beg  that  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  continue  your  searches.  It  will  be  repu- 
table to  my  work,  and  suitable  to  your  profes- 
sorship, to  have  something  of  yours  in  the  notes. 
As  you  have  given  no  directions  about  your 
name,  I  shall  therefore  put  it.  I  wish  your 
brother  would  take  the  same  trouble.  A  com- 
mentary must  arise  from  the  fortuitous  discove- 
ries of  many  men  in  devious  walks  of  literature. 
Some  of  your  remarks  are  on  plays  already 
printed :  but  I  purpose  to  add  an  Appendix  of 
Notes,  so  that  nothing  comes  too  late. 

'  You  give  yourself  too  much  uneasiness,  dear 
sir,  about  .the  loss^of  the  papers.'  The  loss  is 
nothing,  if  nobody  has  found  them ;  nor  even 
then,  perhaps,  if  the  numbers  be  known.  You 
are  not  the  only  friend  that  has  had  the  same 
mischance.  You  may  repair  your  want  out  of 
a  stock  which  is  deposited  with  IVIr.  Allen,  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  or  out  of  a  parcel  which  I  have 
just  sent  to  Mr.  Chambers,'  for  the  use  of  any- 
body that  will  be  so  kind  as  to  want  them.  Mr. 
Langtons  are  well ;  and  Miss  Boberts,  whom  I 

1  This  paper  may  be  found  in  Stockdale's  supplemen- 
tal volume  of  Johason's  Hiscelloneous  Pieces.— Bos- 
well. 

2  Receipts  for  SAoibpeare.— Warton. 

s  Then  of  Liucoln  College.  Now  Sir  Robert  Cham- 
bers, one  of  the  Judges  in  India.— Wabton. 
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have  at  last  brought  to  speak,  upon  the  infor- 
mation which  you  gave  me,  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  say.— I  am,  etc.,     *  Sail  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

*  London,  Junt  1, 1758. 

*  DXAK  Sib,— You  will  receive  this  by  Mr. 
Baretti,  a  gentleman  particularly  entitled  to 
the  notice  and  kindness  of  the  Professor  of 
poesy.  He  has  time  but  for  a  short  stay,  and 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  filled  up  with  a«  much  as 
be  can  hear  and  see. 

'  In  recommending  another  to  your  favour,  I 
ought  not  to  omit  thanks  for  the  kindness  which 
you  have  shown  to  m3r8elf.  Have  you  any  more 
notes  on  Shakspeare  ?    I  shall  be  glad  of  them. 

'  I  see  your  pupU  sometimes ;  ^  his  mind  is  as 
exalted  as  his  stature.  I  am  half  afraid  of  him; 
but  he  is  no  less  amiable  than  formidable.  He 
will,  if  the  forwardness  of  his  spring  be  not 
blasted,  be  a  credit  to  you  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity. He  brings  some  of  my  plays  ^  with  him, 
which  he  has  my  permission  to  show  you,  on 
condition  you  will  hide  them  from  everybody 
else. — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  <ete., 

'  8ah.  Johnson.' 

'  to  bennet  langton,  esq.,  tbinit7  college. 

Vttnc28,1758. 

'Deab  Sib, — Though  I  might  have  expected 
to  hear  from  you,  upon  your  entrance  into  a 
new  state  of  life  at  a  new  place,  yet,  recollecting 
(not  without  some  degree  of  shame)  that  I  owe 
you  a  letter  upon  an  old  account,  I  think  it  my 
part  to  write  first.  This,  indeed,  I  do  not  only 
from  complaisance,  but  from  interest;  for,  living 
on  in  the  old  way,  I  am  very  glad  of  a  correspon- 
dent so  capable  as  yourself  to  diversify  the  hours. 
Tou  have  at  present  too  many  novelties  about 
you  to  need  any  help  from  me  to  drive  along 
your  time. 

'  I  know  not  anything  mxxe  pleasant,  or  more 
instructive,  than  to  compare  experience  with 
expectation,  or  to  register  from  time  to  time 
the  difference  between  idea  and  reality.  It  is 
by  this  kind  of  observation  that  we  grow  daily 
less  liable  to  be  disappointed.  You,  who  are 
very  capable  of  anticipating  futurity,  and  rais- 
ing phantoms  before  your  own  eyes,  must  often 
have  imagined  to  yourself  an  academical  life, 
and  have  conceived  what  would  be  the  manners, 
the  views,  and  the  conversation  of  men  devoted 
to  letters ;  how  they  would  choos&  their  com- 
panions, how  they  would  direct  their  studies,  and 
how  they  would  regulate  their  lives.  Let  me 
know  what  you  expepted,  and  what  you  have 
found.  At  least  record  it  to  yourself  before 
custom  has  reconciled  you  to  the  scenes  before 

*  Mr.  Langton. — Wahtok. 

'  Fart  of  the  impression  of  the  Shnkapeare,  which 
Pr.  Johnson  conducted  alone,  and  piiblished  by  sub- 
scription.   This  edition  came  out  in  1765.— Waktok. 


you,  and  the  disparity  of  your  discoveries  to 
your  hopes  has  vanished  from  your  mind.  It  is 
a  rule  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever 
strikes  strongly,  should  be  described  while  the 
first  impression  remains  fresh  upon  the  mind. 

'  I  love,  dear  sir,  to  think  on  you,  and  there- 
fore should  willingly  write  more  to  you,  but 
that  the  post  will  not  now  give  me  leave  to  do 
more  than  send  my  compliments  to  Mr,  Warton, 
and  tell  you  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affec- 
tionately, your  very  humble  ser^-ant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

'to  BENNET  LANOTON,  ESQ;,  AT  LANGTON,  KEAB 
BFILSBY,  LINCOLNSHIEE. 

*  Sept,  21, 175S, 

'  Deab  Sib, — ^I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
what  engrosses  the  attention  of  my  friend  should 
have  no  part  of  mine.  Your  mind  is  now  full 
of  the  fate  of  Dury;*  but  his  fate  is  past,  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  try  what  reflection  will 
suggest  to  mitigate  the  terrors  of  a  violent  death, 
which  is  more  formidable  at  the  first  glance 
than  on  a  nearer  and  more  steady  view.  A 
violent  death  is  never  veiy  painful;  the  only 
danger  is,  lest  it  should  be  unprovided.  But  if 
a  man  can  be  supposed  to  make  no  provision  for 
death  in  war,  what  can  be  the  state  that  would 
have  awakened  him  to  the  care  of  futurity? 
When  would  that  man  have  prepared  himself  to 
die,  who  went  to  seek  death  without  pre]>ara- 
tiou?  What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why  we 
lament  more,  him  that  dies  of  a  wound,  than 
him  that  dies  of  a  fever  ?  A  man  that  languishes 
with  disease,  ends  his  life  with  more  pain,  but 
with  less  virtue :  he  leaves  no  example  to  his 
friends,  nor  bequeaths  any  honour  to  his  descend- 
ants. The  only  reason  why  we  lament  a  soldier's 
death,  is  that  we  think  he  might  have  lived 
longer;  yet  this  cause  of  grief  is  common  to 
many  other  kinds  of  death  which  are  not  so 
passionately  bewailed.  The  truth  is,  that  every 
death  is  violent  which  is  the  effect  of  accident : 
every  death,  which  is  not  gradually  bro\ight  on 
by  the  miseries  of  age,  or  when  life  is  extin- 
guished for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
burnt  out.  He  that  dies  before  sixty,  of  a  cold 
or  consumption,  dies,  in  reality,  by  a  violent 
death;  yet  his  death  is  borne  with  patience, 
only  because  the  cause  of  his  untimely  end  is 
silent  and  invisible.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  then  inquire  whether 
we  ought  to  complain.  Whether  to  see  life  as 
it  is  will  give  us  much  consolation,  I  know  not ; 
but  the  consolation  which  is  drawn  from  truth, 
if  any  there  be,  is  solid  and  durable :  that  which 

>  HajoT-General  Alexander  Bury,  of  the  first  r^- 
raent  of  Foot  Guards,  who  fell  in  the  gallant  discharge 
of  his  duty,  near  St  Gas,  in  the  well-known  im- 
fortunate  expedition  against  France  in  1768.  His 
lady  and  Mr.  Langton's  mother  were  sisters.  He  left 
an  only  son.  Lieutenant -Colond  Dary,  who  has  a 
company  in  the  same  regiment— Boswsll. 
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may  be  derived  from  error  must  be,  like  its  ori- 
ginal,  fallacious  and  fugitive. — I  am,  dear,  dear 
sir,  your  most  bumble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

In  1759,  in  tbe  month  of  January,  bis  mother 
died  at  the  great  age  of.  ninety,  an  event  which 
deeply  affected  him ;  not  that  *  his  mind  had 
acquired  no  firmness  by  the  contemplation  of 
mortality,'  ^  but  that  his  reverential  affection  for 
her  was  not  abated  by  years,  as  indeed  he  re- 
tained all  his  tender  feelings  even  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  life.  I  have  been  told  that  he  re- 
gretted much  his  not  having  gone  to  vidt  lus 
mother  for  several  years  previous  to  her  death. 
But  hewas  constantly  engaged  in  literary  labours, 
which  confined  him  to  London ;  and  though  he 
had  not  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  aged  parent, 
he  contributed  liberally  to  her  support. 

*T0  MBS.  JOHNSON,  IN  LICHFIELD.' 

*Ja».  13, 1758.» 

*  Honoured  IIadav,  —  The  account  which 
Miss  [Porter]  gives  me  of  your  health,  pierces 
my  heart.  God  comfort,  and  preserve  you,  and 
save  you,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  I  would  have  Miss  read  to  you  from  time  to 
time  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  sometimes 
the  sentences  in  the  Communion  Service — Cotm 
unto  me,  aU  ye  that  tra/vaU  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  VfUl  give  you  rest. 

*  I  have  just  now.  read  a  physical  book,  which 
inclines  me  to  think  that  a  strong  infusion  of 
the  bark  would  do  you  good.  Do,  dear  mother, 
try  it. 

'  Pray,  send  me  your  blessing,  and  f oi^ve  all 
that  I  have  done  amiss  to  you.  And  whatever 
you  would  have  done,  and  what  debts  you  would 
have  paid  fir«t,  or  anything  else  that  you  would 
direct,  let  Miss  put  it  down ;  I  shall  endeavour 
to  obey  you. 

*  I  have  got  twelve  guineas*  to  send  you,  but 
unhappily  am  at  a  loss  how  to  send  it  to-night. 
If  I  cannot  send  it  to-night,  it  will  come  by  the 
next  post. 

*Pray  do  not  omit  anything  mentioned  in 

*  Hawkins's  L^e  of  Johnson,  p.  395.— -Boswell. 

^  Since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this 
work»  tbe  following  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  occasioned 
by  the  last  Ulness  of  his  mother,  were  obligingly  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Malono  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse.  Tliey 
are  placed  here  agreeably  to  the  clironological  order 
almost  uniformly  observed  by  the  author;  and  so 
strongly  evince  Dr.  Johnson's  piety  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  that  every  reader  must  be  gratified  by  their  in- 
sertion. — M  ALOKE. 

*  Written  by  mistake  for  1759,  as  the  subsequent 
lettere  show.  In  the  next  letter  he  had  inadvertently 
fallen  into  the  same  error,  but  corrected  it  On  the 
outside  of  the  letter  of  the  ISth  was  written  by  another 
band, '  Fray  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  by  return 
of  the  post,  without  faiL'— Malomjs. 

*  Six  of  these  twelve  guineas  Johnson  appears  to 
have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer.  See 
Hawkins's  Life  ofjohjuon,  p.  806,  n.— Malome. 


this  letter.  God  bless  you  for  ever  and  ever. 
— I  am,  your  dutiful  son,      'Sah.  Johnson.* 

'  to  miss  porter,  at  MRS.  JOHNSON'S,  IN 

LICHFIELD. 

*  Jan.  16,  1759. 

*  Mt  dear  Miss, — I  think  myself  obliged  to 
you  beyond  all  expression  of  gratitude  for  your 
care  of  my  dear  mother.  God  grant  it  may  not 
be  without  success.  Tell  Kitty  ^  that  I  shall 
never  forget  her  tenderness  for  her  mistress. 
Whatever  you  can  do,  continue  to  do.  My 
heart  is  very  full. 

'  I  hope  you  received  twelve  guineas  on  Mon- 
day. I  found  a  way  of  sending  them  by  means 
of  the  Postmaster,  f^ter  I  had  written  my  letter, 
and  hope  they  came  safe.  I  will  send  you  more 
in  a  few  days.  God  bless  you  alL — I  am,  my 
dear,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  'Sam.  Johnson. 

*  Over  the  leaf  is  a  letter  to  my  mother.' 

'  Jan.  16, 1759. 
'  Dear  honoured  Mother, — Your  weakness 
afflicts  me  beyond  what  I  am  willing  to  com- 
municate to  you.  I  do  not  think  you  unfit  to 
face  death,  but  I  know  not  how  to  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  you.  Endeavour  to  do  all  you 
[can]  for  yourself.    Eat  as  much  as  you  can. 

*  I  pray  often  for  you ;  do  you  pray  for  me.  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  my  last  letter. — I  am, 
dear,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  to  MRS.  JOHNSON  IN  LICHPIELD. 

*  Jan.  18, 1759. 
'Dear  honoured  Mother, — I  fear  you  are 

too  ill  for  long  letters ;  therefore  I  will  only  tell 
you,  you  have  from  me  all  the  regard  that  can 
possibly  subsist  in  the  heart.  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you  for  evermore,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 
'Let  Miss  write  to  me  every  post,  however 
short. — I  am,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

to  miss  porter,  at  MRS.  JOHNSON'S,  IN 
LICHPIELD. 

*  Jan.  20, 1759. 
'Dear  Miss, — I  will,  if  it  be  possible,  come 

down  to  you.  God  grant  that  I  may  yet  [find] 
my  dear  mother  breathing  and  sensible.  Do 
not  tell  her,  lest  I  disappoint  her.  If  I  miss  to 
write  next  post,  I  am  on  the  road. — I  am,  my 
dearest  Miss,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

*  Catherine  Chambers,  Mrs.  Johnson's  maid-servant. 
She  died  in  October  1767.  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Prayers 
atid  Meditations,  p.  71 :  '  Sunday,  October  18,  1767. 
Yesterday,  October  17, 1  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my 
dear  old  Mend  Catherine  Chambers,  who  camo  to  live 
with  my  mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but  little 
parted  iiom  us  since.  She  buried  my  father,  my 
brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  filly-eight  years 
old.'— Haloke. 
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[On  ih/t  oOwr  side.'] 

'  Jan.  20, 1739. 

'Dear  honoubed  Mother,*— Neither  your 
condition  nor  your  character  make  it  fit  for  me 
to  say  much.  You  have  been  the  best  mother, 
and  I  believe  the  best  Woman,  in  the  world.  I 
thank  you  for  your  indulgence  to  me,  and  beg 
forgiveness  ef  all  that  I  have  done  ill,  and  all 
that  I  have  <imitted  to  do  welL^  God  grant 
you  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  receive  you  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake.  Amen. 
Lord  Jesus  receive  your  spirit.  Amen. — I  am, 
dear,  dear  mother,  your  dutiful  son, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  to  hiss  fobter,  in  lichfield. 

Van.  23, 1739.» 

*  Ton  will  conceive  my  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
my  mother,  of  the  best  mother.  If  she  were  to 
live  again,  surely  I  should  behave  better  to  her. 
But  she  is  happy ,  and  what  is  past  is  nothin 
to  her;  and  for  me,  since  I  cannot  repair  my 
faults  to  her,  I  hope  repentance  will  efface 
them.  I  return  you  and  all  those  that  have 
been  good  to  her  my  sincerest  thanks,  and 
pray  God  to  repay  you  all  with  infinite  advan- 
tage. Write  to  me,  and  comfort  me,  dear  child. 
I  shall  be  glad  likewise,  if  Elitty  will  write  to 
me.  I  shall  send  a  bill  of  twenty  pounds  in  a 
few  days,  which  I  thought  to  have  brought  to 
my  mother ;  but  God  suffered  it  not.  I  have 
not  power  or  composure  to  say  much  more. 
God  bless  you,  and  bless  us  alL — I  am,  dear  l^Iiss, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Soon  after  this  event  he  wrote  his  RasscJnSy 
Prince  of  ^6yarinia[*];  concerning  the  pub- 
lication of  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  guesses 
vaguely  and  idly,  instead  of  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  with  authentic  pre- 
cision. Not  to  trouble  my  readers  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  Knight's  reveries,  I  have  to 
mention  that  the  late  IVXr  Strahan,  the  printer, 
told  me  that  Johnson  wrote  it,  that  with  the 
profits  he  might  defray  the  expense  of  his 
mother's  funeral,  and  pay  some  little  debts 
which  she  had  left.  He  told  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds that  he  composed  it  in  the  evenings  of 


>  This  letter  was  written  on  the  second  leal  of  the 
preceding,  addressed  to  Miss  Porter. — Malokb. 

'  So,  in  the  prayer  which  he  oomposed  on  this  occa- 
sion :  '  Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  me  the  sorrow  which 
I  now  feel  Forgive  nu  whatever  I  have  done  unkhuUy 
to  my  notTier,  and  xohatwer  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly. 
Hake  me  to  remember  her  good  precepts  and  good 
example,  and  to  reform  my  life  according  to  thy  holy 
word,'  etc—Prayera  arid  Meditatioiu,  p.  31.— Malons. 

»  Mrs.  Johnson  probably  died  on  the  20th  or  21st  of 
January,  and  was  buried  on  the  day  this  letter  was 
written.— Ma  LOMS. 


one  week,^  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it 
was  written,  and  had  never  since  read  it  over.' 
Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Dodsley 
purchased  it  for  a  hundred  pounds,  but  after- 
wards paid  him  twenty-five  pounds  more  when 
it  came  to  a  second  edition. 

Oonsidering  the  large  sums  which  have  been 
received  for  compilations,  and  works  requiring 
not  much  more  geniuis  than  compilations,  we 
.cannot  but  wonder  at  the  very  low  price  which 
he  was  content  to  receive  for  this  admirable 
performance ;   which,   though  he  had  written 
nothing  else,  would  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal  in  the  world  of  literature.    None  of 
his  writings  have  been  so  extensively  diffused 
over  Europe ;  for  it  has  been  translated  into 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  modem  languages.     This 
tale,  with  aU  the  charms  of  oriental  imagery, 
and  all  the    force  and  beauty  of  which,  the 
English  language  is  capable,  leads  us  through  the 
most  important  scenes  of  human  Uf e,  and  shows 
us  that  this  stage  of  our  being  is  full  of  '  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.'    To  those  who  look  no 
further  than  the  present  life,  or  who  maintain 
that  human  nature  has  not  fallen  from  the  state 
in  which  it  was  created,  the  instruction  of  this 
sublime  story  will  be  of  no  avaiL    But  they 
who  think  justly,  and  feel  with  strong  sensi- 
bility, will  listen  with  eagerness  and  admiration 
to  its  truth  and  wisdom.    Voltaire's  Candida, 
written  to  refute  the  system  of  Optimism,  which 
it  has  accomplished  with  brilliant  success,  is 
wonderfully  similar  in  its  plan  and  conduct  to 
Johnson's   Easselat ;  insomuch  that    I     have 
heard  Johnson  say,  that  if  they  had  not  been 
published  so  closely  one  after  the  other  that 
there  was  not  time  for  imitation,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  scheme  of  that 
which  came  latest  was  taken  from  the  other. 
Though  the  proposition  illustrated    by    both 
these  works  was  the  same, — namely,  that  in  our 
present  state  there  is  more  evil  than  good, — the 
intention  of  the  writers   was   very  different. 
Voltaire,  I  am  afraid,  meant  only  by  wanton 
profaneness  to  obtain  a  sportive  victory  over 
religion,  and  to  discredit  the  belief  of  a  super- 
intending   Providence.      Johnson   meant,    by 
showing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of   things 
temporal,  to  direct  the  hopes  of  man  to  things 
eternaL    Rasieku,  as  was  observed  to  me  by  a 
very  accomplished  lady,  may  be  considered  as  a 
more  enlarged  and  more  deeply  philosophical 
discourse  in  prose,  upon  the  interesting  ^ruth, 
which  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  ho  had 
so  successfully  enforced  in  verse. 

The  fund  of  thinking  wMoh  this  work  con- 
tains is  such,  that  almost  every  sentence  of  it 


1  Basaelae  was  published  in  March  or  Aiiril  1759. 

— BOSWELL. 

>  See  under  June  2, 1781.  Finding  it  then  acdden  tally 
in  a  chaise  witli  Mr.  Boswell,  he  read  it  eagerly.  Tliis 
was  doubtlesA  long  after  his  declaration  to  Sir  Joshua 
Rey  nolda— Maloke. 
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may  famish  %  subject  of  long  meditatioD.  I 
un  not  satisfied  if  a  year  passes  without  my 
having  read  it  through ;  and  at  every  perusal, 
my  admiration  of  the  nund  which  produced  it 
is  80  highly  raised,  thftt  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  intimacy 
of  such  a  man* 

I  restrain  myself  from  quoting  passages  from 
this  excellent  work,  or  even  referring  to  them, 
because  I  should  not  know  what  to  select,  or 
rather  what  to  omit.  I  shall,  however,  tran- 
scribe one,  as  it  qhows  how  weU.  he  could  state 
the  arguments  of  those  who  believe  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  departed  spirits :  a  doctrine  which 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  hiinself  ever 
positively  held : — 

'If  all  your  fear  he  oJL  apparitions,*  said  the 
Prince,  *  I  will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  dead ;  he  that  is  once  buried 
will  be  seen  no  more.* 

'  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,*  said  Imlac, 
'  I  win  not  undertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  oges 
and  of  aU  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
are  not  related  and  believefi  This  opinion, 
which  prevails  as  far  as  hiunaa. nature  is  dif- 
fused, could  become  umversal  only  by  its  truth ; 
those  that  never  heard  of  one  another,  would 
not  have  agreed  in  .a  tale  which  nothing  but  ex- 
perience can  make  crejiible.  That, it  is  doubted 
by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the 
general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it  with 
their  tongues,  confess  it  by  their  fears,' 

Notwithstanding  my  high  admiration  of  Bm- 
teku,  I  will  Qot,  maintain  that  the  'morbid 
melancholy  *  in  Johnson's  constitution  n^ay  not, 
perhaps,  have  made  life  appear  to  him  more 
insipid  and  unhsippy  t^ian,  it  generally  is  ;  for  I 
am  sure  that  he  had  less  enjoyment  from  it  than 
I  have.     Yet,  whatever  additional  shade  his 
own  particular  sensations  may  have  iijarowji  on 
his  representation  of  life,  attentive  observation 
and  dose  inquiry  have  qonvix^ced  me  that  there 
is  too  much  reality  in  the  gloomy  picture.    The 
truth,  however,  is,  tb^t  we  judge  of  the  happi- 
ness and  misery  of  life  differently  at  different 
times,  according  to  the  state  of  our  changeable 
frame.    I  always  remember  a  remark  made  to 
me  by  a  Turki^  Iftdy,  educated  in  France ;  Ma 
foif  Monsieur,  noirt  bonhewr  depend  de  la  faqon 
que  noire  eang  circuit.    This  have  I  learnt-  from 
a  pretty  hard  eourse  of  experience,  and  would, 
from  sincere  benevolence,  impress  upon  all  who 
honour  this  book  with  a  perusal,  that  until  a 
steady  conviction  is  obtained  that  the  present 
life  ia  an  imperfect  state,  and  only  a  passage  to 
a  better,  if  we  comply  with  the  divine  scheme 
of  progressive  improvement ;  and  also  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  mysterious  plan  of  P^vidence, 
that  intellectual  beings  must '  be  made  perfect 
throng  suffering;*  there  will  be  a  continual 
reeurreBoe  of  disappointment  and  uneasineas. 


But  if  we  walk  with  hope  in  *  the  mid-day  sun  * 
of  revelation,  our  temper  and  disposition  will 
be  such,  that  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  in 
our  way  will  be  relished,  while  we  patiently 
support  the  inconveniences  and  pains.  After 
much  speculation  and  various  reasonings,  I  ac- 
knowledge myself  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Voltaire's  conclusion,  *Aprh  tout,  c'est  un 
monde  passable.*  But  we  must  not  think  too 
deeply : 

* where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

Tls  folly  to  be  wise/ 

ia  in  many  respects  more  than  poetically  just. 
Let  us  cultivate,  under  the  command  of  good 
principles,  '  la  tMorie  des  sensations  agriables,* 
and,  as  Mr.  Burke  once  admirably  counselled  a 
grave  and  anxious  gentleman,  '  live  pleasant.* 

The  effect  of  Hasseliu,  and  of  Johnson's  other 
moral  tales,  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Courtenay : — 

*  Impressive  truth.  In  splondid  fiction  drest, 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  anJ  calms  the  troubled  breast : 
O'er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws. 
And  sopthes  the  angry  passions  to  repose ; 
As  oil  efftued  iUames  and  smooths  the  deep. 
When  round  the  bark  the  foaming  suiges  sweep.'  > 

It  will  be  recollected  that  during  all  this 
year  he  carried   on  his  IcUer,*  and  no  doubt 

1  Literaiy  and  Moral  Character  of  Johnson.— Bos- 
well. 

3  This  paper  was  in  such  high  estimation  before  it 
was  collected  into  volumes,  that  it  was  seized  on  with 
avidity  by  various  publishers  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  enrich  their  publications.  Johnson,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  unfair  proceeding,  wrote  for  the  Universcd 
Chnmide  the  following  advertisement ;  in  which  there 
is,  perhaps,  more  pomp  of  words  than  the  occasion 
demaaded : — 

'Xiondon,  Ji^n.  6,.  1759.  Ai>verti8emsiit.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  paper  entitied  the  Idler,  having  found 
that  those  essays  are  inserted  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  with  so  little  regard  to  Justice  or  decency, 
that  the  Univerml  Chronicle,  in  which  they  first  appear, 
is  not  always  mentioned,  think  it  necessary  to  declare 
to  the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that  however 
patiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these  iiUuries, 
made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they  have  now 
determined  to  endure, them  no  longer.  They  have 
already  seen  essays,  for  Mrhich  a  very  large  price  is 
paid,  transferred  with  the  most  shameless  rapacity 
into  the  weekly  or  monthly  compilations,  and  their 
right,  at  least  for  tte  present,  alienated  from  them, 
before  they  could  themselves  be  said  to  ei^oy  it.  But 
they  would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tenderness, 
even  for.men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath  been  shown. 
The  past  is  without  remedy,  o^d  shall  be  without  re- 
sentment But  those  who  have  been  thus  busy  with 
their  sickles  in  the  fields  of  their  neighbours,  ara 
hencefonv'ard  to  take  notice  tliat  the  time  of  impunity 
is  at  an  end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay 
the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  expect  that 
we  shall  vindicate  our  due,  by  the  means  which  justice 
prescril)es,  and  which  are  warranted  by  the^immemorial 
prescriptions  of  honourable  trade.  We  shall  lay  hold, 
iu  our  turn,  on  their  copies,  degrade  them  trom  the 
pomp  of  wide  margin  and  ditl\ise  tyi>ography,  contract 

them  iuto  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an  humble 
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was  proceeding,  thoo^  ilowly,  in  his  edition 
•f  Shalupeare.  He,  however,  from  that  lil>e- 
rality  which  never  failed,  when  called  upon  to 
asfliflt  other  labourers  in  literature,  found  time 
to  translate  for  Mrs.  Lenox's  Bnglish  version 
of  Brumoy,  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Greek 
Comedy' [t],  and  'The  (veneral  Conclusion  of 
the  Book '[f]. 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  foreign  countries 
was  an  object  that  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
interested  J<^msoiL  Hence  Mr.  Newbery  found 
no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  write 
the  Introduction  [*]  to  a  collection  of  voyages 
and  travels  published  by  him  under  the  title  of 
The  World  Digplayed,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  this  year,  and  the  remaining  volumes 
in  subsequent  years. 

I  would  ascribe  ta  this  year  the  following 
letter  to  a  son  of  one  of  hia  early  friends  at 
Lichfield,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  barrister,  and 
author  of  a  tract  entitled  B^flecUona  on  the  Study 
of  the  Law: — 

'to  JOflEPH  BIUFSOir,  ESQ. 

'Dkab  Sib, — ^Your  father's  inexorability  not 
only  grieves  but  amaeesme :  he  is  your  father ; 
he  was  always  accounted  a  wise  man  ;  nor  do  I 
remember  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
good  nature ;  but  in  his  refusal  to  assist  you 
there  is  neither  good  nature,  fatherhood,  nor 
wisdom.  It  is  the  practice  of  good  nature  to 
overlook  faults  which  have  already,  by  the 
consequences,  punished  the  delinquent.  It  is 
natural  for  a  father  to  think  more  favourably 
than  others  of  his  children ;  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  give  assistance,  while  a  little  help  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  greater. 

*  If  you  married  imprudently,  you  miscarried 
at  your  own  hazard,  at  an  age  when  you  had  a 
right  of  choice.  It  would  be  hard  if  the  man 
might  not  choose  his  own  wife,  who  has  a  right 
to  plead  before  the  judges  of  his  country. 

'  If  your  imprudence  has  ended  in  difficulties 
and  inconveniences,  you  are  yourself  to  support 
them;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  better 
health,  you  would  support  them  and  conquer 
them.  Sur^y,  that  want  which  accident  and 
sickness  produces  is  to  be  supported  in  every 
region  of  himianity,  though  there  were  neither 
friends  nor  fathers  in  the  world.  Tou  have 
certainly  from  your  father  the  highest  claim  of 
charity,  though  none  of  right ;  and  therefore  I 
would  counsel  you  to  omit  no  decent  nor  manly 
degree  of  importunity.  Tour  debts  in  the  whole 
are  not  large,  and  of  the  whole  but  a  small  i>art 
is  troublesome.    Small  debts  are  like  small  shot ; 

price ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing  rich  by  oonflsca- 
tloiiB,  for  we  think  not  much  better  of  money  got  by 
punishment  than  by  Crimea  We  shall  therefore, 
when  ottr  losses  are  repaid^  g^ve  what  profit  shall 
remain  to  the  MagdaUm;  tat  we  know  not  who  can 
be  more  properly  taxed  for  the  support  of  penitent 
prostitutes,  than  prostitutes  in  whom  there  yet  ap- 
pears neither  penitence  nor  shame.'— Boswxll. 


they  are  rattling  on  every  side,  and  can  scarcely 
be  escaped  without  a  wound :  great  debts  are 
like  cannen;  of  loud  noise,  but  little  danger. 
Ton  must  therefore  be  enabled  to  discharge 
petty  debts,  that  you  may  have  leisure  with 
security  to  struggle  with  the  rest.  Neither  the 
great  nor  little  debts  disgrace  you.  I  am  sure 
you  have  my  esteem  for  the  courage  with  which 
you  contracted  them,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
you  endure  thenk  I  wiih  my  esteem  could  be 
of  more  use.  I  have  been  invited,  or  have  in- 
vited myself,  t»  several  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  will  not  ineommode  my  dear  Lacy  by  coming 
to  Lichfield,  while  her  present  lodging  is  of  any 
use  to  her.  I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  be  at 
leisure  and  to  make  visits.  Whither  I  shall  fly 
is  matter  of  no  importance.  A  man  unconnected 
is  at  home  everywhere,  unless  he  may  be  said 
ta  be  at  home  nowhere.  I  am  sorxy,  dear  sir, 
that  where  you  have  parents,  a  man  of  your 
nuerits  should  not  have  a  home.  I  wish  I  could 
give  it  you.— I  am,  my  dear  sir,  affectionately 
yours,  '  Sam.  Johksoh.' 

He  now  refreshed  himself  by  an  excursion  to 
Oxford,  of  which  the  following  short  character- 
istical  notice^  in  his  own  words,  is  preserved : — 

' is  now  making  tea  for  me.    I  have  been 

in  my  gown  ever  since  I  came  hereu  It  was  at 
my  first  coming  quite  new  and  handsome.  I 
have  swum  thrice,  which  I  had  disused  for 
many  years.  I  have  proposed  to  Yamittart' 
climbing  over  the  wall,  but  he  has  refused  me. 
And  I  have  clapped  my  hands  till  they  are  sore 
at  Dr.  King's  speech.'  * 

His  negro  servant,  Franob  Barber,  having  left 
him,  and  been  some  time  at  sea,  not  pressed,  as 
has  been  supposed,  but  with  his  own  consent,  it 
appears,  from  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
from  Dr.  Smollett,  that  his  master  kindly  inte- 
rested himself  in  procuring  his  release  from  a 
state  of  life  of  which  Johnson  always  expressed 
the  utmost  abhorrence.  He  said,  '  No  man  will 
be  a  sailor  who  has  contrivance  enough  to  get 
himself  into  a  jail ;  for  being  in  a  ship  is  being 
in  a  jail,  with  the  ehanoe  of  being  drowned." 
And  at  another  time,  '  A  man  in  a  jail  has  more 
room,  better  food,  and  commonly  better  com- 
pany.* *    The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

*  Chslbba,  March  16, 1759L 

'  Dbab  Sib, — ^I  am  again  your  petitioner,  in 
behalf  of  that  great  Chah  ^  of  literature,  Samuel 

^  Dr.  Robert  Wansittart*  of  the  ancient  and  respect- 
able family  of  that  name  in  Berkshire.  He  was  eminent 
for  learning  and  worth,,  and  nmch  esteemed  by  Dr. 
Johnson.— BoswBLL. 

*  Genikman't  Magatine^  April  1785.-tBo8wbll. 

»  Jowmoi  nifa  Tow  to  (Ae  H4bridu,  8d  edit  p.  ISd— 

BoSWEUb 

«  lUd.  pi  251— BoswELL. 

'  In  my  first  edition  this  word  was  printed  Chwn,  as 
it  appears  in  one  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  MiscdUmUs,  and  I 
animadverted  on  Dr,  -Smollett's  ignorance ;  for  which 
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Jolinaon.     His  black  Bervant,  whose  name  is 
Francis  Barber,  has  been  pressed  on  board  the 
Staif  frigate,  Captain  Angel,  and  our  lexico> 
grapher  is  in  great  distress.    He  says  the  boy 
is  a  sickly  lad,  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  parti- 
cularly sab|ect  to  a  malady  xrt  his  throat,  which 
renders  him  very  unfit  for  hiaMajesty^s  service. 
Yon  know  what  matter  of  aoimoaity  the  said 
Johnson  has.  against  you  ;•.  and  I  diure  say  you 
desire  no  other  opportunity  of  resenting  it,  than 
that  of  laying  him  under  an  obligation.    He 
was  l^umble  enough  to  desire  my  assistance-  on 
this  occasion,  though  he  and  I  were  never  cater- 
cousins  ;  and. I  gave  him  to  understand  that. I 
would   make  application  to   my  friend   Mr. 
TVilkes,  who,  perhaps,  by  his  interest  with  Dr. 
Hay  and  Mr.  Elliot,  might  be  able  to  procure 
the  discharge  of  his  lacquey.     It  would   be 
superfluous  to  say  more  on  the-  subject,  which 
I  leave  to  your  own  consideration ;  but  I  cannot 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  declaring  that  I  am, 
with  the  most  inviolable  esteem  and  attachment, 
dear  sir,   your  affectionate,^  obliged    humble 
servant,  'T.  Smollett.* 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  upon  all  oecasions  has  acted 
as  a  private  gentleman  with  most  polite  libe- 
rality, applied  to  his  friend  Sir  George  Hay, 
then  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  Francis  Barbter  was  discharged, 
as  he  has  ^Id  me^  without  any  wish  of  his  own. 
He  found  his  old  master  in  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  returned  to  his  service* 

"What  particular  new  scheme-  of  life  Johnson 
had  in  view  this  year,  I  have  not  discovered ; 
bat  that  he  meditated  one  of  some  sort,  is  clear 
from  his  private  devotions,  in  which  we  find 
[Pr.  and  Med.  pp.  30  and  40],  '  the  change  of 
outimrd  things  which  I  am  now  to  make  ; '  and, 
*Gcant  me  the  grace,  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
the  course  which  I  am  now  beginning  may  pro- 
ceed according  to  thy  laws,  and  end  in  the 
enjoyment  of  thy  favour.*  But  he  did  not,  in 
fact,  make  any  external  or  visible -change.^ 

let  me  propitiate  the  vutiua  of  that  ingenious  and 
henevolent  gentleman.  Chuu  was  certainly  a  mis- 
taken reading  for  Cham,  the  title  of  the  sovereign  of 
Tartary,  which  is  well  applied  to  Johnson,  the  Monarch 
of  Literatnie,  and  was  aa  epithet  familiar  to  Smollett 
See  Soderiek  Sandom,  c.  56.  For  this  correction  I  am 
indebted  to.  Lord  Falmerston,  whose  talents  and  lite- 
nry  acquirements  accord  well  with  his  respectable 
pedigree  of  Temple.— Boewsub, 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  this 
vork.  the  author  was  ftimished  by  Mr.  Abercromble  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
John  Annstrong,  the  poet,  to  Dr.  Smollett,  at  Inborn, 
containing  the  following  paragraph  :— 

'As  to  the  King's  Bench  patriot,  it  is  hard  to  say 
from  what  motive  he  published  a  letter  of  yonrs  asking 
aome  trifling  favour  of  him  in  behalf  of  somebody  for 
whom  the  great  Cham  of  literature,  Mr.  Johnson,  had 
interested  himself.'— Malohb. 

^  It  would  appear,  ttom  a  note  of  his  to  Miss  Porter, 
that  Johnson,  on  the  28d  of  March  of  this  year  (1759), 


At  this  time,  there  being  a  competition  among, 
the  architects  of  London  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  a  question  was 
very  warmly  agitated,  whether  semicircular  or 
elliptical  arches  were  preferable.  In  the  design 
offered  by  Mr.  Mylne  the  elliptical  form  was 
adopted,  and  therefore  it  was  the  great  object  of 
hia  rivals  to  attack  it.  Johnson^s  regard  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Qwyn  induced  him  to  engage  in  this 
controversy  against   Mr.   Mylne ; '  and  after 

left  his  house  in  Gough  Square,  and  went  to  reside  in 
Staple  Inn.  Miss  Williams  took  separate  lodgings.  It 
will  appear  f^m  the  list  of  Johnson's  residences,  sub- 
sequently given,  that  he  removed  £rom  Staple  Inn  to 
Gray's  Inn. 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  a  long  detail  of  it,-  In 
that  manner  vulgarly,  but  significantly,  called  rigmti' 
rcle ;  in  which,  amidst  an  ostentations  exhibition  of 
arts  and  artists,  he  talks  of  '  proportions  of  a  column 
being  taken  firom  that  of  the  human  figure,  and  adJtuUd 
by  Mature— masculine  and  feminine— in  a  man  cesgwi- 
odave  of  the  head,  and  in  a  woman  aaquinanal ;'  nor 
has  he  failed  to  introduce  ajargon  of  musical  terms, 
which  do  not  seem  much  to  correspond  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  serve  to  make  up  the  heterogeneous  mass.  To 
follow  the  knight  through  all  this  would  be  an  useless 
fatigue  to  myself,  and  not  a  little  disgusting  to  my 
readers.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  his  statement—  He  seenis  to  exult  in  having  de- 
tected Johnson  in  procuring '  ftt)m  a  person  eminently 
skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  principles  of  architect 
tore,  answers  to  a  string  of  questions  drawn  up  by 
himself,  touching  the  comparative  strength  of  semicir- 
cular and  elliptical  arches.'  Now  I  cannot  conceive 
how  Johnson  could  have  acted  more  wisely.  Sir  John 
'  complains  that  the  opinion  of  that  excellent  mathema- 
tician, Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  did  not  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  semicircular  arch.  But  he  should  have 
known,  that  however  eminent  Mr.  Simpson  was  in  the 
higher  parts  of  abstract  mathematical  science,  he  was 
little  versed  in  mixed  and  practical  medianics.  Mr. 
MuUer  of  Woolwich  Academy,  the  scholastic  father  of 
all  the  great  engineers  which  this  country  has  employed 
for  forty  years,  decided  the  question  by  declaring 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  elliptical  arch. 

It  is  ungraciously  suggested  that  Johnson's  motive 
for  opposing  Ms.  Mylne's  scheme  may  have  been  his 
prejudice  against  him  as  a  native  of  North  Britain ; 
when,  in  truth,  as  has  been  stated,  he  gave  the  aid  of 
his  able  pen  to  a  friend  who  was  one  of  the  candidates ; 
and  so  for  was  he  from  having  any  illiberal  antipathy  - 
to  Mr.  Mylne,  that  he  afterwaids  lived  with  that 
gentleman  upon  very  agreeable  terms  of  acquaintance, 
and  dined  with  him  at  his  house.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
indeed,  gives  ftdl  vent  to  his  own  pr^udice  in  abusing 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  calling  it  'an  edifice  in  which 
beauty  and  symmetry  are  in  vain  sought  for;  by 
which  the  citizens  of  Londou  have  perpetuated  their 
own  disgrace,  and  sul^ected  a  whole  nation  to  the 
reproach  of  foreigners.'  Whoever  has  contemplated, 
TpUuido  Ivmint,  this  stately,  elegant,  and  airy  structure, 
which  has  so  fine  an  effect,  especially  on  approaching 
the  capital  on  that  quarter,  must  wonder  at  such 
unjust  and  ill-tempered  oensure ;  and  I  appeal  to  all 
foreigners  of  good  taste,  whether  this  bridge  be  not  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  London.  As 
to  the  stability  of  the  fiabrio,  it  is  certain  that  the  City 
of  London  took  every  precaution  to  have  the  best 
Portland  stone  for  it ;  but  as  this  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
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being  at  considerable  pains  to  study  the  subject, 
he  wrote  three  several  letters  in  the  (Tozetteer 
in  opposition  to  his  plan. 

If  it  should  be  remarked  that:  this  was  a  oon- 
troversy  which  lay  quite  out  of  Johnson's  way, 
let  it  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  his  em- 
ploying his  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence 
upon  a  subject  which  he  had  studied  on  the 
moment,  is  not  more  strange  than  what  we 
often  observe  in  lawyers,  who,  as  Quicquid  affunt 
hominet  is  the  matter  of  lawsuits,  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  pick  up  a  temporary  knowledge  of  an 
art  or  science  of  which  they  understood  nothing 
till  their  brief  was  delivered,  and  appear  to  be 
much  masters  of  it.  In  like  noanner,  members 
of  the  Legislature  frequently  introduce  and  ex- 
patiate upon  subjects  of  which  they  have  in- 
formed themselves  for  the  occasion. 

CHAPTEB  XIIL 
1760-1763. 

In  1760  Johnson  wrote  An  Addresi  of  the 
Painters  to  George  in.  on  his  Accession  to  the 
Throne  of  these  Kingdoms  [f],  which  no  monarch 
ever  ascended  with  more  sincere  congratulations 
from  his  people.  Two  generations  of  foreign 
princes  had  prepared  their  minds  to  rejoice  in 
having  again  a  king  who  gloried  in  being  *  bom 
a  Briton.'  He  also  wrote,  for  Mr.  Baretti,  the 
Dedication  [t]  of  his  Italian  and  English  Die- 
tumary^  to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  from  Spain  at  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain. 

Johnson  was  now  either  very  idle,  or  very 
busy  with  his  Shakspeare ;  for  I  can  find  no 
other  public  composition  by  him,  except  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Proceedings  of  ike  Committee 
for  clothing  the  French  Prisoners  [*],  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  he  was  ever  awake  to  the  calls 
of  humanity  ;  and  an  account  which  he  gave  in 
the  Oentleman*s  Magazine  of  Mr.  Tytler's  acute 
and  able  vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotsf*]. 
The  generosity  of  Johnson's  feelings  shines 
forth  in  the  following  sentence : — 

*  It  has  now  Seen  fashionable  for  near  half  a 
century  to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Stuarts  have  found  few  apologists,  for  the 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praise;  and  who  will, 
without  reward,  oppose  the  tide  of  popularity? 

.quarries  belonging  to  the  public,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasuiy,  It,  so  happened  that 
parlionientaiy  interestf  which  is  often  Ihe  bane  of  fair 
puisuite,  thwarted  their  endea,vour8.  Kotwithstand- 
iDg  this  disadvantage,  it  is  well  known  that  not  only 
has  Blackfriars  Bridge  nev^  sunk  either  in  its  founda- 
tion or  in  its.ftTfihes,  which  were  so  much  the  suhject 
of  contest,  hut  aqy  injuries  which  it  has  suffered  twn 
the  effects  of  severe  frosts  have  been  already,  in  some 
measure,  repaired  with  sounder  stone,  and  every 
necessary  renewal  can  be  completed  at  a  moderate 
expense.— BoswxLU 


Tet  there  remains  stUl  among  us,  mot  wholly 
extinguished,  a  seal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  estab- 
lishing, right  in  opposi^n  to  fashion.' 

In  this  year  I  have  not  discovered  a  single 
private  letter  written  by  him  to  any  of  his 
f fiends.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  he  had 
at  this  period  a  floating  intention  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  recent  and  wonderful  successes  of 
the  British,  arms  in  all  quarien  of  the  globe ; 
for  among  his  resolutions  or  memorandums, 
September  18»  there  is,  'Send  for  books  for 
Hist  of  War. '  ^  How  much  b  it  to  be  negretted 
that  this  intention  was  not  fulfilled !  His  ma- 
jestic expression  would  have  carried  down  to 
the  latest  posterity  the  glorious  achievements 
of  his  country,  with  the  same  fervent  glow 
which  they  produced  on  the  mind  at  the  time. 
He  would  have  been  under  no  temptation  to 
deviate  in  any  degree  from  truth,  which  he 
held  very  sacred,  or  to  take  a  licence,  which  a 
leamed  divine  told  me  he  once  seemed,  in  a^icon- 
versation,.  jocularly  to  allow  to  historians. 

'  There  are,'  said  he,  *  inexcusable  lies  and 
consecxated  lies.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  every  heart  beait,  and  every 
eye- was  in  tears.  Now  we  know  that  no  man 
ate  his  dinner  the  worse, -bat  there  should  have 
been  all  this  concern;  and  to  say  there  vas 
(smiling),  may  be  reckoned  a  consecrated  lie.' 

This  year  Mr.  Murphy,  having  thought  him* 
self  ill-treated  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Franklin,'  who 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Critical  Beview, 
published  an  indignant  vindication  in  A  Poeti* 
col  Epistle  to  Samuel  Johnson,  A.M.,  ip.  which 
he  compliments  Johnson  in  a  just  -and  elegant 
manner: — 

'Transcendent  GeniuB !  whose  prolific  vein 
Ne'er  knew  the  frigid  poet's  toil  and  pain ; 
To  whom  Apollo  opens  all  his  store. 
And  every  muse  presents  her  sacred  lore : 
JSay,  jpowerful  JoaNsoM,  whence  thy  verse  is-ftmoght 
With  so  much  grace>  such  energy  of  thought.; 
Whether  thy  Juvenal  Instructs  the  age 
In  chaster  numbers,  and  new-points  his  rage; 
Or  fair  InxvB  sees,  alas  J  too  late 
fier  Innocence  exchanged  for  guilty  state; 
Whate'er  you  writ^,  in  every  golden  line 
Sublimity  and  elegance  combine ; 
Thy  nervous  phrase  hnpresses  every  soul, 
WhUe  harmony  gives  rapture  to  the  vholo.' 

Again,  towards  the  conclusion : 

'  Thou,  then,  my  friend,  who  see'st  the  dangerous  akifis 
In  which  some  demon  bids  me  plunge  .my  lif^ 
To  the  Aonian  fount  direct  my  feet. 
Say  where  the  Kine  thy  lonely  musings  meet? 
Where  warbles  to  thy  ear  the  sacred  throng; 
Thy  moral  sense,  thy  dignity  of  song? 
Tell,  for  you  can,  by  what  nnerring  art 
You  wake  to  finer  feelings  every  heart ; 
In  each  bright  page  some  truth  important  give^ 
And  bid  to  Aiture  times  thy  Rambler  live.' 


1 


I  Prayers  ami  MediUUUnu,  p.  iS.-'BoswxLU 
■'  He  translated  Sophocles  andXiOciaa. 
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I  take  t1u8  oppopliuity  to  relate  the  roanner  in 
which  azr-a^uaintancefirstcommeneed  between 
Br.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy.  During  the 
publication  of  the  Ora^s  Inn  Journal^  a  perio- 
dical paper,  whi<^  was  successfully  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Murphy  alone  when  a  very  young  man, 
he  happened  to  be  in  the  country  with  Mr. 
1  Foote ;  and  having  mentioned  that  ha  was 
obliged  to  go  to  London  ia  order  to  get  ready  for 
the  press  one  of  the  numbers  *of  that  Journal, 
Foote  said  to  him,  '  You  need  not  go  on  that  ac- 
counts Here  Is  a  French  magazine,  in  which  you 
win  find  a  very  pretty  oriental  tale  ;  translate 
that,  and  send  it  to  your  printer.'  Mr.  Murphy 
haTing  read  the -tale,  was  highly  pleased  with  it, 
and  f oUowdd  Foote*s  advice.  When  he  returned 
to  town,  this  tale  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
Bambler,  from  whence  it  had  been  translated 
into*  the  French  magazine.  Mr.  Murphy  then 
waited  upon  Johnson  to  explain  this  curious 
incident.  His  talents,  literature,  and  gentle- 
man^like  manners  were  soon  perceived  by 
Johnson,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  which 
never  broken.^ 


>  When  Mr.  Murphy  first  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  about  thirty-one  years  old.  He 
died  at  Knightsbridge,  Jane  18, 1805»  It  is  believed  in 
his  eighty-second  year. 

In  an  account  of  this  gentleman,  published  recentiy 
gfter  his  death,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  'he 
vas  bat  tvtnty-ont*  when  he  had  the  impudence  to 
write  a  periodical  paper,  during  the  time  that  Johnson 
was  publishing  the  Bambler. — In  a  subsequent  page, 
in  iriiieh  Mn  Bosweli  gives  an  ^account  of  his  first 
introduction  to  Johnson,  will  be  found  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Murphy's  memory ; 
and  the  assertion  above  mentioned,  if  indeed  he  made 
it,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  flimiahes  an 
additional  proof  of  his  inaccuracy ;  for  both  the  facts 
asserted  are  unfounded.    He  appears  to  have  been 
eight  years  older  than  twenty-one  when  he  began  the 
Cmy't  Inn  Journal;  and  that  paper,  instead  of  running 
a  race  witb  Johnson's  production,  did  not  appear  till 
after  the  dosing  of  the  Bambler,  which  ended  March 
14, 1T62.    The  first  number  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Journal 
made  its  appearance  about  seven  months  afterwards, 
in  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  called  the  Crajtsman, 
October  SI,  1752 ;  and  in  that  form  the  first  forty-nine 
numbers  were  given  to  the  public.     On  Saturday, 
Sept.  29,  1753,  it  assumed  a  new  form,  and  was  pub- 
lished as  a  distinct  periodical  paper ;  and  in  that  shape 
it  continued  to  be  published  till  the  2l8t  of  Sept  1754, 
when  it  finally  closed,  forming  in  the  whole  one  hun- 
dred and  one  Essays,  in  the  folio  copy.    The  extra- 
ordinary paper  mentioned  In  the  text  is  No.  SS  of  the 
second  series,  published  on  June  15, 1764 ;  which  is  a 
translation  tvom  the   French  version   of  Johnson's 
BambUr,  No^  100  [History  of  Abouzaid,sou  of  Morad]. 
It  was  omitted  in  the  republication  of  these  Essays  in 
two  volomes  12mo,  in  which  one  hundred  and  four  are 
foond,  and  in  which  the  papers  are  not  always  dated 
oa  the  days  when  they  really  appeared ;  so  that  the 
motto  prefixed  to  this   Anglo-Gallic  Eastern  tale, 

ObsewrU  verainvolvens,  might  very  properly  have  been 
prefixed  to  this  work  when  republished.    Mr.  Murphy 

did  not.  I  believe,  wait  on  Johnson  recently  after  the 

publication  of  this  adumbration  of  one  of  his  Ramblers, 


*TO  BEITKET  LANGTON,  B8<;).,  AT  LANOTON, 
NSAB  BPILSBY,  LINC0LK8H1RE. 

•  Oct.  18,  17G0. 

'  Deab  Sib, — ^Tou  that  travel  about  the  world, 
have  more  materials  for' letters  than  I  who  stay 
at  home,  and  should,  therefore  write  witii  fre- 
quency equal  to  your  opportunities.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  all  England  surveyed  by  you,  if 
you  would  impart  your  observations  in  narra- 
tives aa  agreeable  as  your  last.  Knowledge  is 
always  to  be  wished  to  those  whaoan  communi- 
cate it  well.  While  you  have  been  riding  and 
running,  and  seeing  the  tombs  of  the  learned  and 
the  camps  of  the  valiant,  I  have  only  stayed  at 
home,  and  intended  to  do  great  things,  which  I 
have  not-done.  Beau  '  went  away  to  Cheshire, 
and  has  not  yet  found  his  way  back.  Chambers 
passed  the  vacation  at  Oxford. 

*  I  am  very  sinoerely  soltcitous^for  the  preser- 
vation or  curing  of  Mr.  Langton's  sight,  and  am 
glad  that  the  chirurgeon  at  Coventry  gives  him 
so  much  hope.  Mr.  Sharpe  ia  of  opinion  that 
the  tedious  maturation  of  the  cataract  is  a  vul- 
gar error,  and  that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon 
as  it  is  formed.  This  notion  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  doubt  whether  it  be  universally 
true  ;  but  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  and  those 
cases  oan  be  distinguished,  it  may  save  a  long 
and  uncomfortable  delay. 

'  Of  dear  Mrs.  Langton  you  giv&  me  no  ac- 
count ;  which  is  the  less  friendly,  as  you  know 
hew  highly  I  think  of  her,  and  how  much  I  interest 
myself  in  her  health.  I  suppose  you  told  her  of 
my  opinion,  and  likewise  suppose  it  was  not 
followed ;  however,  I  still  believe  it  to  be  right. 

'Let  me  hear  from > you  again,  wherever  you 
are,  or  whatever  you  are  doing ;  whether  you 
wander  or  sit  still,  plant  trees  or  make  HusticSy^ 
play  with  your  sisters  or  muse  alone;  and  in 
return  I  will  tell  you  the  success  of  Sheridan, 
who  at  this  instant  is  playing  "  Cato,"  and  has 
already  played  "  Kichard  "  twice.  He  had  more 
company  the  second  than  the  first  night,  and 
will  make,  I  believe,  a  good  figure  in  the  whole, 
though  his  faults  seem  to  be  very  many ;  some 

as  seems  to  be  stated  in  the  text :  for,  in  his  concludiDg 
Essay,  Sept  21,1754,  we  find  the  following  panqpwph  :— 

'  Besides,  why  may  not  a  person  rather  choose  an  air 
of  bold  n^ligence,  than  the  obscure  diligence  of  pedants 
and  writers  of  affected  phraseology.  For  m^  part,  I 
have  always  thought  an  easy  style  more  eligible  than  a 
pompous  diction,  lifted  up  by  metaphor,  amplified  by 
epithet,  and  dignified  by  too  frequent  insertions  of  the 
Latin  idiom.'  It  Is  probable  ttiat  the  Rambler  was 
here  intended  to  be  censured)  and  that  the  author,  when 
he  wrote  it,  was  not  aoqTiainted  with  Johnson,  whom, 
trom.  his  fint  introduction,  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate. Their  acquaintance,  therefore,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, did  not  commence  till  towards  the  end  of  this 
year,  1754:  Murphy,  however,  had  highly  praised 
Johnson  in  the  preceding  year,  No.  14  of  the  second 
series,  Dec.  22, 1753.— Malone. 

1  Topham  Beauderk,  Esq.-— Boswell. 

'  Essays  with  that  title,  written  about  this  time  by 
Mr.  Langton,  but  not  published. 
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of  natural  deficience,  and  somo  of  laborious 
affectation.  He  has,  I  tiiink,  no  power  of  u- 
Buming  either  that  dignity  or  elegance  which 
some  men,  who  have  littlo  of  either  in  oommon 
life,  can  exhibit  on  the  stage.  His  voice  when 
strained  is  unpleasing,  and  when  low  is  not  al- 
ways heard.  He  seems  to  think  too  much  on 
the  audience,  and  turns  his  face  too  often  to  the 
galleries. 

'  However,  I  wish  him  well,  and  among  other 
reasons,  because  I  like  his  wife.^  Make  haste 
to  write  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
servant,  'Sasi.  Johnson.' 

In  1761  Johnson  appears  to  have  done  little. 
He  was  still,  no  doubt,  |>roceeding  in  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare ;  but  what  advances  he  made  in 
it  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  certainly  was  at 
this  time  not  active  ;  for|  in  his  scrupulous  exa- 
mination of  himself  on  Easter  Eve,  he  laments, 
in  his  toe  rigorous  mode  of^ -censuring  his  own 
conduct,  that  his  life,  since  the  conmiunion  of 
the  .preceding  Easter,  had  be6n  *  dissipated  and 
useless. ''  He,  however,  contributed  this  year 
the  Preface  [*]  to  Bolt's  Dictionarjf  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  in  which  he  displays  such  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as 
might  lead  the  reader  to  think  that  its  author 
had  devoted  all  his  life  to  it.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  much  of  Bolt  and  of  his  work. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  *'  I  never  saw  the  man,  and  never 
read  the  book.  The  booksellers  wanted  a  Pre- 
face to  a  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
-I  knew  very  weH  what  such  a  Dictionary  should 
-be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  accordingly.*  Bolt, 
who  wrote  a  great  deal  for  the  booksellers, 
iras,  as  Johnson  told  me,  a  singular  character. 
Though  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with  him,  he 
used  to  say,  '1  am  just  come  from  Stfm  Johnson.* 
This  was  a  sufficient  specimen  of  his  vanity  and 
impudence.  But  he  gave  a  more  eminent  proof 
of  it  in  our  sister  kingdom,  as  Dr.  Johnson  in- 
formed me.  When  Akenside's-  Pleasures  of  the 
Jjnaginaiion  first  came  out,  he  did  not  put  his 
name  to  the  poem.  Bolt  went  over  to  Dublin, 
published  an  edition  of  it,  and  put  his  own  name 
'  to  it.  Upon  the  fame  of  this  he  lived  for  several 
months,  being  entertained  at  the  best  tables  as 
*  th  e  ingenious  Mr.  Bolt. '  ^   His  conversation,  in- 


1  Mrs.  Sheridau'was  author  of  Afemoino/MissS^ncy 
Biddulphf  a  novel  of  great  merit,  and  of  some  other 
pieces.  — Bos  well. 

>  Prayers'o^  MidikUion$t  p.  44.— Bosweli.. 

'  I  have  bad  inquiry  made  In  Ireland  as  to  this 
story,  but  do  not  find  it  recollected  there.  I  give  It  on 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  may  be  added 
that  of  the  Biograjphical  Dicti4maTy  and  Biographia 
Dramatical  in  both  of  which  it  has  stood  many  years. 
Mr.  Molone  observes,  that  the  truth  probably  is,  not , 
that  an  edition  was  published  with  Rolfs  name  in  the 
title-page,  but  that,  the  poem  being  then  anonymous, 
Rolt  acquiesced  in  its  being  attributed  to  him  in  con- 
versation. .^Boswell. 


deed,  did  not  discover  much  of  the  fire  of  a  poet ; 
bpt  it  was  recollected  that  both  Addison  and 
Thomson  were  equally  dull  till  excited  by  wine. 
Akenaide  having  been  informed  of  this  imposi- 
tion, vindicated  his  right  by  publishing  the  poem 
with  its  real  B,uthor*s  name.  Several  instances 
of  such  literary  fraud  have  been  detected.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Campbell,  of  St.  Andrei,  wrote 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Original  of 'Moral  Virtue, 
the  manuscript  of  which  he  sent  to  JSIr.  Innes,  a 
cle^iyman  in  England,  who  war  his  coimbryman 
and  acquaintance.  Innes  published  it  with  his 
own  name  to  it ;  and,  before  the  imposition  was 
discovered,  obtained  considerable  promotion  as 
a  reward  of  his  merit.  ^  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair,  and  his  cousin  Mr.  Geoi^e  Banna- 
tine,  when  students  in  divinity,  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  The  Besun^eetioUf  copies  of  which  were 
handed  about  in  manuscript.  They  were  at 
length  very  much  surprised  to  see^m  pompous 
edition  of  it  in  folio,  dedicated  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  by  a  Dr.  Douglas,  as  his 
own.  Some  years  ago,  a  little  novel,  entitled 
The  Man  of  Feeling,  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Eccles, 
a  young  Irish  -clergyman,  who  was  afterwards 
drowned  near  Bath.  He  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  transcribe  the  whole  book,  with  blottings, 
interlineations,  and  corrections,  tiuii  it  might 
be  shown  to  several  people  as  an  originaL  It 
was,  in  truth,  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry 
Mackenzie,  an  attorney  in  the  Exchequer  at 
Edinburgh,  who  is  the  author  of  several  other 
ingenious  pieces ;  but  the  belief  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Eccles  became  so  general,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  Messrs.  Strahan  and  CadeQ  to  pub- 
lish an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers  -ocntra* 
dieting  the  report,  and  mentioning  that  they 
purchased  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  I 
can  conceive  this  kind  of  fraud  to  be  very  easily 
practised  with  tfOccessful  effrontery.  The  filia- 
tion of  a  literary  performance  is  difficult  of  proof; 
seldom  is  there  any  witness  present  at  its  birth. 
A  man,  either  in  confidence  or  by  improper 
means,  obtains .  possession  of  a  copy  -of  it  in 
manuscript,  and  boldly  publishes  it  as  Ins  own. 
The  true  author,  in  many  cases,  may  not  be  able 
to  make  his  title  clear.  Johnson,  indeed,  from 
the  peculiar  features  of  his  literary  offspring, 
might  bid  defiance  to  any  attempt  to  appropriate 
them  to  others. 

'  But  Shakspeare's  magio  could  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  h&'  ^ 

He  this  year  lent  his  friendly  asrastance  to  cor- 
rect and  improve  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr. 
Gwyn,  the  architect,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the 
Coronation  of  George  hl  [•]. 

Johnson  had  now  for  some  years  admitted  Mr. 
Baretti  to  his  intimacy  ;  nor  did  their  friendship 
cease  tipon  ^theb  being  separated  by  Barettrs 

1  I  have  both  the  books.  Innes  was  the  clergyman 
who  brought  Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  was  an 
accomplice  in  his  extraordinary  flctiop,— Boswexi.. 
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Tevisiting  his  native  country,  as  appears  from 
Johnson's  letters  to  him  ^ — 

"•  TO  MB.  JOSEPH  BABETTI,  AT  IHLAN.* 

'^  [Lohoon],  June  10, 176L 

'*  Yon  reproach  me  very  often  with  parsimony 
<of  irriting ;  bnt  yon  may  discover  by  the  extent 
•of  my  paper  that  I  design  to  recompense  rarity 
by  length.    A  short  letter  to  a  distant  friend  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  insult,  liko  ihat  of  a  slight 
bow  or  cursory  salutation ; — a  proof  of  unwill- 
ingness to  do  much,  even  where  there  is  a  noces- 
sily  of  doing  something.    Tet  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  he  who  continues  the  same 
sparse  of  life  in  the  same  place  will  have  little 
to  telL    One  week  and  one  year  are  very  like 
•one  another.    The  silent  chuiges  made  by  time 
are  not  always  perceived ;  and  if  they  are  not 
perceived,  cannot  be  recounted.    I  have  risen 
«nd  lain  down,  talked  and  mused,  while  you 
have  roved  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  ■; 
yet  I  hava  not  envied  my  Baretti  any  of  his 
pleasures,  though,  perhaps,  I  have  envied  others 
his  company:  and  I  am  .glad  to  have  other 
nations  made  acquainted  with  the  ^character  of 
the  Knglish  by  a  traveller  who  has  so  nicely  in- 
spected our  manners,  and  so  successfully  studied 
OUT  literature.    I  received  your  Jdnd  letter  from 
Falmonth,  in  which  you  gave  me  notice  of  your 
departure  for  lisbon ;  and  another  from  Lisbon, 
in  which  you  told  me  that  you  were  to  leave 
Portagal  in  a  few  days.    To  either  of  these  how 
could  any  answer  be  returned?    I  have  had  a 
third  from  Turin,  complaining  that  I  have  not 
answered  the  former.    Your  English  style  still 
continues  in  its  purity  and  vigour.    With  vigour 
your  genius  wiU  supply  it ;  but  its  purity  must 
be  continued  by  close  attention.    To  use  two, 
languages  familiarly,  and  without  contaminating 
one  by  the  other,  is  very  -difficult.;  and  to  use 
more  than  two  is  hardly  to  be  hoped.     The 
praises  which  some  have   received  for  their 
multiplicity  of  languages  may  be  sufficient  to 
excite  industry,  but  can  hardly  generate  con- ' 
fidence. 

*  I  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  rejoice 
at  the  kind  reception  which  you  have  found,  or 
at  the  popularity  to  which  you  are  exalted.  I 
am  willing  that  your  merit  should  be  distin- 
guished, but  cannot  wish  that  your  affections 
may  be  gained.  I  would  have  you  happy 
wherever  you  are ;  yet  I  would  have  you  wish 
to  return  to  England.  If  ever  you  visit  us  again, 
you  will  find  the  kindness  of  your  friends 
undiminished.  To  tell  you  how  many  inquiries 
are  made  after  you  would  be  tedious,  or  if  not 
tedious,  would  be  vain;  because  you  may  be 

*  The  originals  of  Dr.  Johnson's  tliiee  letters  to  3fr. 
Baretti,  which  are  among  the  veiT*  best  he  ever  wrote, 
wezs  communicated  to  the  proprietors  of  that  instruc- 
tive and  elegant  monthly  miscellany,  the  JSuropean 
IfoflotiM,  in  which  they  first  appeared.— Cosweli* 


told  in  a  very  few  words,  that  all  who  knew  you 
wish  you  well;  and  that  aU  that  you  embraced 
•at  your  departure,  will  caress  you  at  your 
return :  thetefoN  do  not  let  Italian  academi- 
cians nor  Italian  ladies  drive  us  from  your 
thoughts.  You  may  find  among  us  what  you 
will  leave  behind — soft  smiles  and  «asy  sonnets. 
Yet  I  shall  not  wonder  if  all  our  invitations 
should  be  rejected;  for  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
being  considerable  at  home,  which  is  not  easily 
resisted. 

*  By  -oonducting  Mr.  Southwell  to  Venice,  you 
fulfilled,  I  know,  the  original  contract ;  yet  I 
would  wish  you  not  wholly  to  lose  him  from 
your  notice,  but  to  recommend  him  to  such 
acquaintance  as  may  best  secure  him  from 
suffering  by  his  own  foUies,  and  to  take  such 
general  care  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest 
as  may  come  within  your  power.  His  relations 
will  thank  you  for  any  such  gratuitous  atten- 
tion ;  at  least  they  will  not  blame  you  for  any 
evil  that  may  happen,  whether  they  thank  you 
or  not  for -any  good. 

'  You  know  that  we  have  a  new  king  and  a 
new  Parliament.  Of  the  new  Parliament  Fits- 
herbert  is  a  member.  We  wez«  so  weary  of 
our  old  king,  that  we  are  much  pleased  with  his 
successor ;  of  whom  we  are  so  much  inclined  to 
hope  great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin  already 
4o  believe  them.  The  young  man  is  hitherto  . 
blameless ;  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  much  from  the  immattgrity  of  juvenile 
years,  and  the  ignorance  of  princely  education. 
He  has  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
and  has  already  favoured  them  more  than  the 
English  will  contentedly  endure.  But  perhaps 
he  scarcely  knows  whom  he  has  distinguished^ 
or  whom  he  has  disgusted. 

*  The  Artists  have  aistituted  a  yearly  Exhi- 
bition of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imitation,  as  I 
am  told,  of  foreign  academies.  This  year  was 
the  second  exhibition.  They  please  themselves 
much  with  tho  multitude  of  spectators,  and 
imagine  that  the  English  School  will  rise  in  re- 
putation. Be3molds  is  without  a  rival,  and  con- 
tinues to  add  thousands  to  thousands,  which  he 
deserves,  among  other  excellences,  by  retaining 
his  kindness  for  Baretti  This  -exhibition  has 
filled  the  heads  of  the  artists  and  lovers  of  art. 
Surely  life,  if  it  be  not  long,  is  tedious,  since  we 
are  forced  to  call  in  the  assistajice  of  so  many 
trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time  which 
never  can  return. 

'  I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  letter  in  which  I  give  him  no  account  of  my- 
self; yet  what  account  shall  I  give  him  ?  I  have 
not,  since  the  day  of  our  separation,  suffered  or 
done  anything  considerable.  The  only  change 
in  my  way  of  life  is,  that  I  haTe  frequented  the 
theatre  more  than  in  former  seasons.  But  I 
have  gone  thither  only  to  escape  from  myself. 
We  have  had  many  new  farces,  and  the  comedy 
called  the  Jealoui  Wife,  which,  though  not  writ- 
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ten  with  much  genius,  was  yet  so  well  adapted 
to  the  stage,  and  so  well  exhibited  by  the  acton, 
that  it  was  crowded  for  near  twenty  nights.  I 
am  digressing  from  myself  to  the  phtyhonse ; 
but  a  barren  plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes. 
Of  myself  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I  have 
hitherto  lived  without  the  concurrence  of  my 
own  judgment ;  yet  I  continue  to  flatter  myself 
that,  when  you  return,  you  will  find  me  mended. 
I  do  not  wonder  that,  where  the  monastic  life 
is  permitted,  every  order  finds  votaries,  and 
every  monastery  inhabitants.  Men  will  submit 
to  any  rule  by  which  they  may  be  exempted 
from  the  tyranny  of  caprice  and  of  chance. 
They  are  glad  to  supply  by  external  authority 
their  own  want  of  constancy  and  resolution, 
and  court  the  government  of  others,  when  long 
experience  has  convinced  them  of  their  own  in- 
ability to  govern  themselves.  If  I  were  to  visit 
Italy,  my  curiosity  would  be  more  attracted  by 
convents  than  by  palaces ;  though  I  am  afraid  that 
I  should  find  expectation  in  both  places  equally 
disappointed,  and- life  in  both  places  supported 
with  impatience  and  quitted  with  reluctance. 
That  it  must  be  so  soon  quitted,  is  a  powerful 
remedy  against  impatience ;  but  what  shall  free 
us  from  reluctance?  Those  who  have  endea- 
voured to  teach  us  to  die  well,  have  taught  few 
to  die  willingly :  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  that  a 
good  life  might  end  at  last  in  a  contented  death. 

'You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I  am 
drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let  me  now 
turn  my  attention  upon  you.  I  hope  you  take 
care  to  keep  an  exact  journal,  and  to  register 
all  occurrences  and  observations ;  for  your 
friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has 
not  been  often  seen.  You  have  given  us  good 
specimens  in  your  letters  from  Lisbon.  I  wish 
you  had  stayed  longer  in  Spain,  for  no  country 
is  less  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  the 
quickness  of  your  discemment  must  make 
amends  for  the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He 
that  knows  which  way  to  direct  his  view,  sees 
much  in  a  little  time. 

*  Write  to  me  very  often,  and  I  will  not  neglect 
to  write  to  you ;  and  I  may  perhaps,  in  time, 
get  something  to  write  ;  at  least  you  will  know 
by  my  letters,  whatever  else  they  may  have  or 
want,  that  I  continue  to  be  your  most  affec- 
tionate friend,  'Sau.  Johnson.' 

In  1762  he  wrote  for  the  Bcverend  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, Rector  of  Bradley  in  Derbyshire,  in  a 
strain  of  very  courtly  elegance,  a  Dedication  to 
the  king  [*]  of  that  gentleman's  work  entitled 
A  Complete  System  of  Astronomical  Chronology ^ 
unfolding  the  Scriptures,  He  had  certainly 
looked  at  this  work  before  it  was  printed ;  for 
the  concluding  paragraph  is  undoubtedly  of 
his  composition,  of  which  let  my  readers 
judge : — 

*Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  free  Religion 
and  History  from  the  darkness  of  a  disputed  and  I 


uncertain  chronology,  from  diiBcolties  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  insuperable,  and  dark- 
ness whioh  no  luminaiy  of  learning  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  dissipate.  I  have  established  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaical  account,  by  evidence  which 
no  transcription  can  corrupt,  no  negligence  can 
lose,  and  no  interest  can  pervert.  I  have  shown 
that  the  universe  bears  witness  to  the  inspiration 
of  its  histoiian,  by  the  revolutioii  of  its  orbs  and 
the  succession  of  its  seasons  ;  that  the  start  tn 
their  courses  fght  against  incredulity;  that  the 
works  of  God  give  hourly  confirmation  to  the 
UvDf  the  prophets f  and  the  gospd,  of  which  one 
day  tdleth  anotheTf  and  one  night  eerf\fielk 
another;  and  that  the  validity  of  the  sacred 
writings  never  can  be  denied,  while  the  moon 
shall  increase  and  wane,  and  the  son  shall  know 
his  going  down.' 

He  this  year  wrote  also  the  Dedication  [f]  to 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs.  Lenox's  I^emaU 
QuixotCf  and  the  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
AHists*  ExhibUum  *  [f]. 

The  following  letter,  which,  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  merit,  it  would  have  been  unjust  both 
to  Johnson  and  the  public  to  have  withheld,  was 
obtained  for  me  by  the  soUdtation  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Seward : — 

'to  DB.  STAtJNTON.' 

'  June  1, 1762. 

'Dear  Sib, — I  make  haste  to  answer  yovi 
kind  letter,  in  hope  of  hearing  again  from  you 
before  you  leave  us.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
man  of  your  qualifications  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  an  establishment  in  Guadaloupe, 
which  if  a  peace  should  restore  to  the  French,  I 
shall  think  it  some  alleviation  of  the  loss  that 
it  must  restore  likewise  Dr.  Staunton  to  the 
English. 

*It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  so 
much  of  our  time  is  necessarily  to  be  spent  upon 
the  care  of  living,  and  that  we  can  seldom  obtain 
ease  in  one  respect  but  by  resigning  it  in  another; 
yet  I  suppose  we  are  by  this  dispensation  not  less 
happy  in  the  whole,  than  if  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  Nature  pour^  all  that  we  want  into 
our  hands.  A  few,  if  they  were  left  thus  to 
themselves,  would  perhaps  spend  their  time  in 
laudable  pursuits ;  but  the  greater  part  would 
prey  upon  the  quiet  of  each  other,  or,  in  the 
want  of  other  objects^  would  prey  upon  them- 
selves. 

'This,  however,  is  our  condition,  which  we 
must  improve  and  solace  as  we  can ;  and  though 
we  cannot  choose  always  our  place  of  residence, 
we  may  in  every  place  find  rational  amusements, 
and  possess  in  every  place  the  comforts  of  piety 
and  a  pure  conscience. 

'In  America  there  is  little  to  be  observed 

1  This  gentlenum,  afterwards  Sir  G.  Staunton, 
Baronet,  is  known  chieOy  as  being  the  aathor  of  the 
account  of  Iiord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China.  Ha 
was  secretary  to  Lozd  Macartney. 
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except  natural  cnrioeities.  The  new  world 
must  have  many  Tegetables  and  aniTnalw  with 
which  philosophers  are  but  little  acquainted. 
I  hope  you  will  furnish  yourself  with  some  books 
of  natural  history,  and  some  glasses  and  other 
instruments  of  obserTation.  Trust  as  little  as 
you  can  to  report ;  examine  all  you  can  by  your 
own  senses.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  be  able 
to  add  much  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps  to  medi- 
cine. Wild  nations  trust  to  simples ;  and  per- 
hx^  the  Peruvian  bark  is  not  the  only  specific 
which  those  extensive  regions  may  afford  us. 

'Wherever  you  are,  and  whatever  be  your 
fortune,  be  certain,  dear  sir,  that  you  carry  with 
yoa  my  kind  wishes  j  and  that  whether  you  re- 
turn hither,  or  stay  in  the  other  hemisphere,  to 
hear  that  you  are  happy  will  give  pleasure  to, 
sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'  Sam;  Johnson.' 

A  lady  having  at  this  time  solicited  him  to 
obtain  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  patronage 
to  have  her  son  sent  to  the  University, — one  of 
thoae  solicitations  which  are  too  frequent,  where 
people,  anxious  for  a  particular  object,  do  not 
consider  propriety,  or  the  opportunity  which  the 
persons  whom  they  solicit  have  to  assist  them, 
— ^hn  wrote  to  her  the  following  answer,  with  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  favoured  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Farmer^  Master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge:— 

V«n«8, 1762. 

'  Madav, — ^I  hope  you  will  believe  that  my 
delay  in  uiswering  your  letter  could  proceed 
only  from  my  unwillingness  to  destroy  any  hope 
that  you  had  formed.  Hope  is  itself  a  species 
of  happiness,  and  perhaps  the  chief  happiness 
which  this  world  affords;  but  like  all  other 
pleasures  immoderately  enjoyed,  the  excesses  of 
hope  must  be  expiated  by  pain,  and  expecta- 
tions improperly  indulged  must  end  in  dis- 
appointment. If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  im- 
proi>er  expectation  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
indulge,  experience  will  quickly  answer,  that 
it  is  such  expectation  as  is  dictated  not  by 
xeaaon,  but  by  desire ;  expectation  raised,  not 
by  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  but  by  the 
irants  of  the  expectant ;  an  expectation  that 
requires  the  common  course  of  things  to  be 
changed,  and  the  general  rules  of  action  to  be 
broken. 

*When  you  made  your  request  to  me,  you 
should  have  considered,  madam,  what  you  were 
aaking.  Tou  asked  me  to  solicit  a  great  man, 
to  whom  I  never  spoke,  for  a  young  person 
-whom  I  had  never  seen,  upon  a  supposition  which 
I  bad  no  means  of  knowing  to  be  true.  There 
is  no  reason  why,  among  all  the  great,  I  should 
choose  to  supplicate  the  Archbishop ;  nor  why, 
among  all  the  possible  objects  of  his  bounty,  the 
Archbishop  should  choose  your  son.  I  know, 
msMlam,  how  unwillingly  conviction  is  admitted 
mrhen  interest  opposes  it ;  but  surely,  madam. 


you  must  allow  that  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  be  done  by  me,  which  every  other  man 
may  do  with  equal  reason,  and  which,  indeed, 
no  man  can  do  properly,  without  some  very  par- 
ticular relation  both  to  the  Archbisho||  and  to 
you.  If  I  could  help  you  in  this  exigence  by  any 
proper  means,  it  would  give  me  pleasure )  but 
this  proposal  is  so  very  remote  from  usual 
methods,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  it,  but  at 
the  risk  of  such  answer  and  suspicions  as  I  believe 
you  do  not  wish  me  to  undergo. 

'  I  have  seen  your  son  this  morning :  he  seems 
a  pretty  youth,  and  will  perhaps  find  some 
better  friend  than  I  can  procure  him ;  but  though 
he  should  at  last  miss  the  University,  he  may 
still  be  wise,  useful,  and  happy. — ^I  am,  madam, 

your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sau.  Johnson.' 

'  to  ub.  josefh  babbtti,  at  milan. 

*  London,  J%»ly  20, 1762. 

'Sib, — ^However  justly  you  may  accuse  me 
for  want  of  punctuality  in  correspondence,  I  am 
not  so  far  lost  in  negligence  as  to  omit  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  you,  which  Mr.  Beauclerk*s 
XMtssage  through  Milan  affords  me. 

*I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers^  and  I 
intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive  Shakspeare, 
that  you  may  explain  his  works  to  the  ladies 
of  Italy,  and  tell  them  the  story  of  the  editor, 
among  the  other  strange  narratives  with  which 
your  long  residence  in  this  unknown  region  has 
supplied  you. 

'  As  you  have  now  been  long  away,  I  suppose 
your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some  news  of  your 
old  friends.  Miss  Williams  and  I  live  much  as 
we  did.  Miss  Cotterel  still  continues  to  cling 
to  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Charlotte  is  now  big  of  the 
fourth  child.  Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six  thousands 
a  year.  Levett  is  lately  married,  not  without 
much  suspicion  that  he  has  been  wretchedly 
cheated  in  his  match.  Mr.  Chambers  is  gone 
this  day,  for  the  first  time,  the  circuit  with  the 
judges.  Mr.  Bichardson^  is  dead  of  an  a]>o- 
plexy,  and  his  second  daughter  has  married  a 
merchanti 

*  My  vanity  or  my  kindness  makes  me  flatter 
myself  that  you  would  rather  hear  of  me  than 
of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  but  of  my- 
self I  have  very  little  which  I  care  to  teU.  Last 
winter  I  went  down  to  my  native  town,  where 
I  found  the  streets  much  narrower  and  shorter 
than  I  thought  I  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  people,  to  whom  I  was  very  little 
known.  My  playfellows  were  grown  old,  and 
forced  me  to  suspect  that  I  was  no  longer  young. 
My  only  remaining  friend  has  changed  his 
principles,  and  was  become  the  tool  of  the  pre- 
dominant faction.     My  daughter-in-law,  from 

>  Samuel  Bichardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  f>ir 
Charles  Grandison,  etc  He  died  July  4,  1761,  aged 
seventy-two. — Malone. 
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whom  I  expected  most,  and  who^  I  met  with 
sincere  benevolence,  has  lost  the  beauty  and 
gaiety  of  youth,  without  having  gained  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered  about  for  five 
days,  and  took  the  first  convenient  opportunity 
of  returning  to  a  place  where,  if  there  is  not 
much  happiness,  there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diver- 
sity of  good  and  evil,  th^t  slight  vexations  do 
not  fix  upon  the  heart. 

*  I  think  in  a  few  weeks  to  try  another  excur- 
sion ;  though  to  what  end  ?  Let  me  know,  my 
Baretti,  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  return 
to  your  own  country :  whether  time  has  made 
any  alteration  for  the  better,  and  whether,  when 
the  first  raptures  of  salutation  were  over,  y«u 
did  not  find  your  thoughts  confessed  their  dis- 
appointment. 

'Moral  sentences  appear  ostentatious  and 
tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  occasions 
than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  Ms  own  town  :  yet 
such  pleasures  and  such  pains  make  up  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  life ;  and  as  nothing  is  little  to  him 
that  feels  it  with  great  sensibility,  a  mind  able 
to  see  common  incidents  in  their  real  state  is 
disposed  by  very  common  incidents  to  very 
serious  contemplations.  Let  us  trust  that  a 
time  will  come  when  the  present  moxuent  shall 
be  no  longer  irksome :  when  we  shall  not  borrow 
all  our  happiness  from  hope,  which  at  last  is  to 
end  in  disappointment. 

'  I  beg  that  you  will  show  Mr.  Beatrclerk  all 
the  civilities  which  you  have  in  your  power ;  for 
he  has  always  been  kind  to  me. 

*  I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratioo,  Professor  of 
Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your  quarrel  with  an 
Abbot  of  the  Celestine  order,  but  had  not  the 
particulars  very  ready  in  his  memory.  When 
you  write  to  Mr.  Marsili,  let  him  know  that  Z 
remember  him  with  kindness. 

'May  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy  at 
Milan,  or  some  other  place  nearer  to,  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

The  accession  of  George  IH.  to  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms  opened  a  new  and  brighter 
prospect  to  men  of  literary  merit,  who  had  been 
honoured  with  no  mark  of  royal  favour  in  the 
preceding  reign.  His  present  Majesty's  educa- 
tion in  this  countiy,  as  weH  as  his  taste  and 
beneficence,  prompted  him  to  be  the  patron  of 
science  and  the  arts ;  and  early  this  year,  John- 
son having  been  represented  to  him  as  a  very 
learned  and  good  man,  without  any  certain  pro- 
vision, his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The 
Earl  of  Bute,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
had  the  honour  to  announce  this  instance  of  his 
sovereign's  bounty,  concerning  which  many  and 
various  stories,  aU  equally  erroneous,  have  been 
propagated^  maliciously  representing  it  as  a 
political  bribe  to  Johnson  to  desert  his  avowed 
principles,  and  become  the  tool  of  a  Government 


which  he  held  to  be  founded  in  usurpation.  I 
have  taken  care  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  refute 
themfromthemost  authentic inf-onnation.  Loitl 
Bute  told  me  that  Mr.  Wedderbume,  now  Lord 
Loughborough,  was  the  person  whe  first  men> 
tioned  this  subject  to  him.  Lord  Loughborougk 
told  me  that  the  pension  was  granted  to  John- 
son solely  as  the  reward  of  his  literary  merit, 
without  any  stipulation  whatever,  or  even  tacit 
understanding  that  he  should  write  for  the 
AdministratioB.  His  lordship  added,  that  he 
was  confident  the  political  tracts  which  John- 
son afterwards  did  write,  as  they  were  entirely 
consonant  with  his  own  opinions,  would  have 
been  written  by  him  though  no  pension  had 
been  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
then  lived  a  good  deal  both  with  him  and  Mr. 
Wedderbume,  told  me  that  they  previously 
talked  with  Johnson  upon  this  matter,  and 
that  it  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  parties 
that  the  pension  was  merely  honorary.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  t(dd  me  that  Johnson  caQed 
on  him  after  his  Mi^esty's  intention  had  been 
notified  to  him,  and  said  he  wished  to  consult 
his  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  accepting 
this  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  after  the  defini- 
tions which  he  had  given  in  Ids  Dictionary  of 
'pvMiom,  and  pensioners.  He  said  he  should  not 
have  Sir  Joshua's  answer  till  next  day,  when 
he  would  call  again,  and  desired  he  might  think 
of  it.  Sir  Joshua  answered  that  he  was  clear  to 
give  his  opinion  then,  that  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  his  receiving  from  the  kinga  reward 
for  literary  merit ;  and  that  certainly  the  defini- 
tions in  his  Dictionary  were  not  applicable  to 
him.  Johnson,  it  should  seem,  was  satisfied, 
for  he  did  not  call  again  till  he  had  accepted  the 
pension,  and  had  waited  on  Lord  Bute  to  thank 
him.  He  then  told  Sir  Joshua  that  Lord  Bute 
said  to  him  expressly,  '  It  is  not  given  you  for 
anything  you  are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  have 
done.'  ^  His  lordship,  he  said,  behaved  in  the 
handsomest  manner.  He  repeated  the  words 
twice,  that  he  might  be  sure  Johnson  heard 
them,  and  thus  set  his  mind  perfectly  at  ease. 
This  nobleman,  who  has  been  so  virulently 
abused,  acted  with  great  honour  in  this  in- 
stance, and  displayed  -a  mind  truly  liberaL  A 
minister  of  a  more  narrow  and  selfish  disposition 
would  have  availed  himself  of  such  an  opx>or- 
tunity  to  fix  an  implied  obligation  on  a  man  of 
Johnson's  powerful  talents  to  give  him  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Murphy  and  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan  seve- 
rally contended  for  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  who  mentioned  to  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume that  Johnson  ought  to  have  a  pension. 

^  This  was  said  by  Lord  Bute,  as  Dr.  Burney  was 
infonned  by  Johnson  himself  in  naswer  to  a  qnestion 
which  he  put,  previoasly  to  his  acceptance  of  the 
intended  bounty :  '  Pray,  my  Lon] ,  what  am  I  expected 
to  do  for  this  pension?'— Malonk. 
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When  I  spoke  of  this  to  Lord  Loughborough, 
wishing  to  know  if  he  recollected  the  prime 
mover  in  the  business,  he  said,  *  All  his  friends 
assisted ; '  and  when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan strenuously  asserted  his  claim  to  it,  his 
lordjship  said,  *"  He  rang  the  belL'  And  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  told  me,  that 
when  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Johnson  that  a 
pension  was  to  be  granted  him,  he  replioil,  in 
a  f errouT  of  gratitude,  '  The  English  language 
does  not  afford  me  terms  adequate  to  my  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion.  I  must  have  recourse  to 
the  French.  I  am  Tptn/ttri  with  his  Majesty's 
goodness.'  When  I  repeated  this  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  did  not  contradict  it. 

His  definitions  (AjpeiixUm  and  peruioncr,  partly 
founded  on  the  satirical  verses  of  Pope,  which 
he  quotes,  may  be  generally  true ;  and  yet  every- 
body must  allow  that  there  may  be,  and  have 
been,  instances  of  pensions  given  and  received 
upon  liberal  and  honourable  terms.  Thus,  then, 
it  is  clear  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
or  humiliating  in  Johnson's  accepting  of  a 
pension  so  unconditionally  and  so  honourably 
offered  to  him. 

Bat  I  shall  not  detain  my  readers  longer  by 
any  words  of  my  own,  on  a  subject  on  which  I 
am  happily  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  the  Earl 
of  Bate,  to  present  them  with  what  Johnson 
himself  wrote ;  his  lordship  having  been  pleased 
to  communicate  to  me  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter  to  his  late  father,  which  does  great  honour 
both  to  the  writer  and  to  the  noble  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed : — 

'to  the  BiaHT  HOyOTJBA]3£E  THE  EARL  OF  BUTE. 

Vu^y20, 1762. 

*  Mt  Lobd, — ^When  the  bills  were  yesterday 
'delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Wedderbume,  I  was  ^in- 
formed by  him  of  the  future  favours  which  his 
Majesty  has,  by  yout  lordship's  recomme&da- 
iion,  been  induced  to  intend  for  me. 

'  Bounty  always  receives  part  of  its  value  from 
■tiie  manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed ;  your  lord- 
^p's  kindness  includes  every  circumstance  that 
can  gratify  delicacy  or  enforce  obligation.  You 
have  conferred  your  favours  on  a  man  who  has 
neither  alliance  nor  interest,  who  has  not 
merited  them  by  services,  nor  courted  them  by 
offidousness ;  you  have  spared  him  the  shame  of 
solicitation  and  the  anxiety  of  suspense. 

*"  What  has  been  thus  elegantly  given,  will, 
I  hope,  not  be  reproachfully  enjoyed;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  your  lordship  the  only  re- 
compense whioh  generosity  desires,  —  the  gra- 
tification of  'finding  that  your  benefits  are  not 
improperly  bestowed.  I  am,  my  Lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant,  *Sam.  Johksok.' 

This  year  his  friend,  Sir  Joshtia  Reynolds, 
paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  his  native  county, 
Devonshire,  in  which  he  was  aecomponied  by 


Johnson,  who  was  much  pleased  with  this  jaunt, 
and  declared  he  had  derived  from  it  a  great 
accession  of  new  ideas.  He  was  entertained  at 
the  seats  of  several  noblemen  and  genlilemen  in 
the  west  of  England ;  ^  but  the  greatest  part  of 
this  time  was  passed  at  Plymouth,  where  the 
magnificence  of  the  navy,  the  ship-building  and 
all  its  circumstances,  afforded  him  a  grand  sub- 
ject of  contemplation.  The  Commissioner  of  the 
Dockyard  paid  him  the  compliment  of  ordering 
the  yacht  to  convey  him  and  his  friend  to  the 
Eddystone,  to  which  they  accordingly  sailed. 
But  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that  they 
could  not  land. 

Reynolds  and  he  were  at  this  time  the  guests 
of  Dr.  Mudge,  the  -celebrated  surgeon,  and  now 
physioian  of  that  place,  not  more  distinguished 
for  quickness  of  parts  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
than  loved  and  esteemed  for  his  amiable  man- 
ners ;  and  here  Johnson  formed  an  acquaintance 
wifch  Dr.  Mudge's  father,  that  very  eminent 
divine,  the  Reverend  Zachariah  Madge,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter,  who  was  idolised  in  the  west, 
both  for  his  excellence  as  a  preacher  and  the 
uniform  perfect  propriety  of  his  private  con- 
duct. He  preached  a  sermon  purposely  that 
Johnson  might  hear  him;  and  we  shall  see 
afterwards  tliat  Johnson  honoured  his  memory 
by  drawing  his  character.  While  Johnson  was 
at  Plymouth,  he  saw  a  great  many  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  was  not  sparing  of  his  very  enter- 
taining conversation.  It  was  here  that  he  made 
that  frank  and  truly  original  ^confession,  that 
'  ignorance,  pure  ignorance,'  was  the  cause  of  a 
wrong  definition  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  word 
jpostem,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  lady  who 
put  the  question  to  him ;  who,  having  the  most 
profound  reverence  for  his  character,  so  as  almost 
to  suppose  him  endowed  with  infallibility,  ex- 
pected to  hear  an  explanation  (of  what,  to  be 
sure,  seemed  strange  to  a  common  reader)  drawn 
from  some  deep-learned  source  with  which  she 
was  unacquainted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
for  my  information  concerning  this  excursion, 
mentions  a  very  characteristical  anecdote  of 
Johnson  while  at  Plymouth.  Having  observed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  dockyard,  a  new 
town  had  arisen  about  two  miles  off  as  arrival  to 
the  old ;  and  knowing,  from  his  sagacity  and 
just  observation  of  human  nature,  that  it  is 
certain,  if  a  man  hates  at  aill,  he  will  hate  his 
next  neighbour,  he  concluded  that  this  new  and 

1  At  'one  of  these  seats.  Dr.  Amyat,  physician  in 
London,  told  me  he  happened  to  meet  him.  In  order 
to  amuse  him  till  dimier  should  be  ready,  he  was  taken 
out  to  walk  in  the  garden.  The  master  of  the  house 
tidnking  it  proper  to  introduce  something  scientiflo 
into'the  conversation,  addressed  him  thus :  'Are  you  a 
botanist,  Dr.  Johnson  V  *  No,  sir,'  answered  Johnson, 
'I  am  not  a  botanist;  and'  (alluding  no  doubt  to  his 
near-sightedness) '  should  I  wish  to  become  a  botanist> 
I  must  ftwt  turn  myself  into  a  reptile. '— Boswslu 
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rising  town  ooald  not  but  excite  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  old,  in  which  conjecture  he  was 
very  soon  confirmed ;  he  therefore  set  himself 
resolutely  on  the  side  of  the  old  town,  the  tsUtb- 
liihxd  town,  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  %Umd,  hy  it.  He 
accordingly  entered  warmly  into  its  interests, 
and  up<m  every  occasion  talked  of  the  dockers, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town  were  called, 
as  upstarts  and  aliens.  Plymouth  is  very  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water  by  a  river  brought 
into  it  from  a  great  distance,  which  in  so  abun- 
dant that  it  runs  to  waste  in  the  town.  The 
Dock,  or  New-town,  being  totally  destitute  of 
water,  petitioned  Plymouth  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  conduit  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  them, 
and  this  Was  now  under  consideration.  Johnson, 
affecting  to  entertain  the  passions  of  the  place, 
was  violent  in  opposition ;  and  half  laughing  at 
himself  for  his  pretended  zeal  where  he  had  no 
concern,  exclaimed,  '  No,  no ;  I  am  against  the 
dockers  ;  I  am  a>  Plymouth  mom  Bogues  !  let 
them  die  of  thirst.  They  shall  not  have  a  drop  I ' ' 
Lord  Macartney  obligingly  favoured  me  with  a 
copy  oi  the  following  letter,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, from  the  original,  which  was  found  by 
the  present  Earl  of  Bute  among,  his  father's 
papers: — 

'  TO  THB  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  THB  EARL  OF  BUTE. 

*  Temple  Lane,  liov,  3, 1762. 

*  Mt  liORD,— That  generosity  by  which  I  was 
recommended  to  the  favomr  of  his  Majesty  ¥nill 
not  be  offended  at  a  solicitation  necessary  to 
make  t^at  favour  permanent  and  effectual. 

*  The  pension  appointed  to  be  paid  me  at 
Michaelmas  I  have  not  received,  and  know  not 
where  or  from  whom  I  am  to  ask  it.  I  beg,  there- 
fore, that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
Mr.  Wedderbume  with  such  directions  as  may  be 
necessary,  which,  I  believe,  his  friendship  will 
make  him  think  it  no  trouble  to  convey  to  me. 

'  To  interrupt  your  lordship  at  a  time  like 
this,  with  such  petty  difficulties,  is  improper 
and  unseasonable ;  but  your  knowledge  of  the 
world  has  long  since  taught  you  that  every  man's 
affairs,  however  little,  are  important  to  himself. 
Every  man  hopes  that  he  shall  escape  neglect ; 
and  with  reason  may  every  man,  whose  vices 
do  not  preclude  his  claim,  expect  favour  from 
that  beneficence  which  has  been  extended  to, 
my  Lord,  your  lordship's  most  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant,  '  SAtf.  Johnson.' 

'  TO  MB.  JOSEPH  BARETTI,  AT  MILAN. 

*  London,  Dec,  21, 1762. 

*  Sir, — You  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  yotlr 
conviction  of  my  idleness,  that  I  have  passed 
all  this  time  without  writing  to  my  BarettL  I 
gave  a  letter  to  IVIr.  Beauclerk,  who,  in  ray 

^  A  friend  of  mine  once  heard  him  daring  this  visit 
exclaim  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  *  I  hate  a  Docker. ' 

-  llT.AKKWAY. 


opinion,  and  in  his  own,  was  hastening  to  Naples 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  but  he  has 
stopped  at  Paris,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will 
proceed.    Langton  is  with  him. 

'I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations 
about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill  success 
of  battles  and  embassies  extends  iUfiU  to  a  very 
small  part  of  domestic  life :  we  all  have  good 
and  evil,  which  we  feel  more  sensibly  than  our 
petty  part  of  public  miscarriage  or  prosperity. 
I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  with  which 
you  seem  more  touched  than  I  should  expect  a 
man  of  your  resolution  and  experience  to  have 
been,  did  I  not  know  that  general  truths  are 
seldom  applied  to  particular  occasions,  and 
that  the  fallacy  of  our  self-love  extends  itself 
as  wide  as  our  iifterest  or  affections.  Every 
man  believes  that  mistresses  are  unfaithful, 
and  patrons  capricious ;  but  he  excepts- his  own 
mistress  and  his  own  patron.  We  have  all 
learned  that  greatness  is  negligent  and  con- 
temptuous, and  that  in  courts  life  is  often 
lavished  away  in  ungratified  expectation;  but 
he  that  approaches  greatness,  or  flitters  in  a 
court,  imagines  that  destiny  has  at  last  exempted 
him  from  the  common  lot. 

*Do  not  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you  as 
thousands  have  suffered,  and  thousands  have 
surmounted ;  but  turn  your  thoughts  with 
vigour  to  some  other  plan  of  life,  and  keep 
always  in  your  mind,  that,  with  due  submission 
to  Providence,  a  man  of  genius  has  been  sel- 
dom ruined  but  by  himself.  Tour  patron's 
weakness  or  insensibility  will  finally  do  you 
little  hurt,  if  he  is  not  assisted  by  your  own 
passions.  Of  your  love  I  know  not  the  pro- 
priety, nor  can  estimate  the  power;  but  in 
love,  as  in  every  otlier  passion  of  which  hope  is 
the  essence,  we  ought  always  to  remember  the 
uncertainty  of  events.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
that  so  much  seduces  reason  from  vigilance  as 
the  thought  of  passing  life  with  an  amiable 
woman  ;  and  if  all  would  happen  that  a  lover 
fancies,  I  know  not  what  other  terrestrial  hap- 
piness would  deserve  pursuit.  But  love  and 
marriage  are  different  states.  Those  who  are 
to  suffer  the  evils  together,^  and  to  suffer  often 
for  the  sake  of  one  another,  soon  lose  that 
tenderness  of  look  and  that  benevolence  of  mind 
which  arose  from  the  participation  of  un- 
mingled  pleasure  and  successive  amusement. 
A  woman,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  always  fair 
— we  are  not  sure  she  wiU  always  be  virtuous  ; 
and  man  cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  assiduity  by  whicH  he  pleases  for  a  day  or 
for  a  month.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to 
have  discovered  that  life  has  anything  more  to 

be  desired  than  a  prudent  and  virtuous  mar- 

-'  -  - 

1  Johnson  probably  wrote  *  the  evils  o/lifii  together.' 
The  words  in  italics,  however,  are  not  found  in  BaretH's 
original  edition  of  this  letter,  but  they  may  have  been 
omitted  inadvertently  either  in  his  transcript  or  at  the 
press.— Maloss. 
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xiage,  therefore  know  not  what  counsel  to  give 
you. 

*If  you -can  quit  your  imagination  of  tove 
and  greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment and  bridal  raptures  to  try  once  more  the 
fortune  of  literature  and  industry,  the  way 
through  France  is  now.open^  We  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  shall  cultivate  with  great  dili- 
gen<»  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and  evefy  man  will 
be  weloome  among  us  who  can  teach  us  any- 
thing we  do  not  know.  For  your  part,  you 
will  find  all  your  old  friends  willing  to  receive 
you. 

'  Heynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in  repu- 
tation and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams,  who  very 
much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the  old  way ;  Miss 
Cotteiel  is  still  with  Mrs.  Porter ;  Miss  Char- 
lotte is  married  to  Dean  Lewis,  and  has  three 
children ;  Mr.  Levett  has  married  a  street- 
walker. But  the  gazette  of  my  narration 
must  now  arrive  to  tell  you  that  Bathurst 
went  physician  to  the  army,  and  died  at  the 
Havannah. 

*I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent  you 
word  that  Huggins  and  Richardson  are  both 
dead.  When  we  see  our  enemies  and  friends 
gliding  away  before  us,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  are  subject  to  the  general  law  of  mortality, 
and  shall  soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be  fixed 
for  «ver.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  am,  sir, 
your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

•  Write  soon.'  *  Sam.  Johnson. 

In  1763  he  furnished  to  the  FoeticcU  Calendar y 
published  by  Fawkcs  and  Woty,  a  character  of 
Collins  I*],  which  he  afterwards  ingrafted  into 
his  entire  life  of  that  admirable  poet,  in  the 
a>lle€tion  of  lives  which  he  wrote  for  the  body 
of  English  poetry,  formed  and  published  by  the 
booksellers  of  London.  His  account  of  the 
melancholy  depression  with  which  Collins  was 
severely  afOicted,  and  which  brought  him  to 
his  grave,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  interesting  passages  in  the  whole  series  of 
his  writings.  He  also  favoured  Mr.  Hoole  with 
the  Dedication  of  his  translations  of  Tasso  to 
the  Queen  [*],  which  is  so  happily  conceived  and 
elegantly  expressed,  that  I  cannot  but  point  it 
out  to  the  peculiar  notice  of  my  readers.* 

1  'Madam, —To  approach  the  high  and  illustrioiis 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  privilege  of  poets ;  and  though 
translators  cannet  Jitstly  claim  the  same  honour,  yet 
they  natoraUy  fellow  their  authors  as  attendants  ;  and 
I  hope  that,  in  return  for  having  enabled  Tasso  to  diflVise 
his  false  through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  in- 
troduced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  Majesty. 

'Tasso  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  Majesty's  favour, 
as  folknrer  and  panegyrist  of  the  House  of  Este,  which 
has  one  oommon  ancestor  with  the  House  of  Hanover ; 
and  in  reviewing  his  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  fcsbear  a  wish 
that  he  lu^  lived  in  a  happier  time,  .when  he  might 
among  the  descendants  of  that  Illustrious  family  have 
found  a  moie  liberal  and  potent  patronage. 

*  I  cannot  but  observe,  Madam^  how  unequally  reward 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1763. 

This  is  to  me  a  memorable  year  ;  for  in  it  I 
had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the  acquaintance 
of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  memoirs  I  am 
now  writing  :  an  acquaintance  which  I  shall 
ever  esteem  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  my  life.  Though  then  but  J^wo- 
and-twenty,  I  had  for  several  years  read  his 
works  with  delight  and  instruction,  and  had 
the  highest  reverence  for  their  author,  which 
had  grown  up  in  my  fancy  into  a  state  of  myste- 
rious veneration,  by  figuring  to  myself  a  kind 
of  solemn,  elevated  abstraction  in  which  I  sup- 
posed him  to  live  in  the  inmiense  metropolis  of 
London.  Mr.  (xentleman,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  passed  some  years  in  Scotland  as  a  player, 
and  as  an  instructor  in  the  English  language,  a 
man  whose  talents  and  worth  were  depressed  by 
misfortunes,  had  given  me  a  representation  of 
the  figure  and  manner  of  DionoNABT  Johnbon  ! 
as  he  was  then  generally  called;*  and  during 
my  first  visit  to  London,  which  was  for  three 
months  in  1760,  j&ir.  Derrick,  the  poet,  who  was 
Gentleman's  friend  and  countryman,  flattered 
me  with'  hopes  that  he  would  introduce  me  to 
Johnson,  an  honour  o|  which  I  was  very  ambi- 
tious. But  he  never  found  an  opportunity, 
which  made  me  doubt  thart  he  had  promised 
to  do  what  was  not  in  his  power;  till  Johnson, 
some  years  afterwards,  told  me,  '  Derrick,  sir, 
might  very  well  have  introduced  you ;  I  had 
a  ki|idness  for  Derrick,  and  am  sorry  he  ia 
dead.' 

In  the  summer  of  1761  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  ' 
was  at  Edinburgh,  and  delivered  lectures  upon 
the  English  language  and  public  speaking  to 
large  and  respectable  audiences.  I  was  often  in 
his  company,  and  heard  him  frequently  expatiate 
upon  Johnson'sextraordinary  knowledge,  talents, 
and  virtues,  repeat  his  pointed  sayings,  describe 
his  particularities,  and  boast  of  his  being  his 

is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect  that  the  happi- 
ness  which  was  withheld  fiom  Tasso  Is  reserved  for  me ; 
and  that  the  poem  which  once  hardly  procured  to  its 
author  the  countenance  of  tjbe  princes  of  Ferrara,  has 
attracted  to  its  .translator  the  favourite  notice  of  a 
British  queen. 

'  Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would  have  been 
able  to  have  celebrated  the  cohdescension  of  your 
Majesty  in  nobler  language,  but  could  not  have  felt  it 
with  more  ardentgratitude,  than.  Madam,  your  Ma- 
jesty's most  faithful  and  devoted  servant' — Boswell. 

*  As  great  men.of  antiquity,  such  as  Scipio  Africa' 
niw,  had  an  epithet  added  to  their  names  inconsequence 
of  some  celebrated  action,  so  my  illustrious  friend  was 
often  called  Dictiomary  Johnson,  from  that  wonder- 
ful achievement  of  genius  and  labour,  his  Dictionary  of 
th€  English  Language,  the  merit  of  which  I  contemplate 
with  more  and  more  admiration.— Boswell. 

>  Father  of  the  celebrated  Bichard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, the  dramatist. 
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giiest  sometiines  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  hiB  house  I  hoped  to  have  muny  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  sage,  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
obligingly  assured  me  I  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

When  I  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of  1762, 
to  my  surprise  and  regret,  I  found  an  irreconcil- 
able difference  had  taken  place  between  John- 
son and  Sheridan.  A  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  hskd  been  given  to  Sheridan. 
Johnson,  who,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
thought  slightingly  of  Sheridan's  art,  upon 
hearing  that  he  was  also  pensioned,  exclaimed, 
'  What !  have  they  given  him  a  pension?  Then 
it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine.'  Whether 
this  proceeded  from  a  momentary  indignation, 
as  if  it  were  an  affront  to^  his  exalted  merit  that 
a  player  should  be  rewai;ded  in  the  same  manner 
with  him,  or  was  the  sudden  effect  of  a  fit  of 
peevishness,  it  was  unluckily  said,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  justified.  Mr.  Sheridan's  pension 
was  gtanted  to  him  not  as  a  player,  but  as  a 
sufferer  in  the  cause  of  Oovemi^ent,  \irhen  he 
was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Ireland, 
when  parties  ran  high  in  1753.  And  it  nuist  also 
be  allowed  that  he  was  a  man  of  literature,  and 
had  considerably  improved  the  arts  of  reading 
and  speaking  with  distinctness  and  propriety. 

Besides,  Johnson  should  have  recollected  that 
LIr.  Sheridan  taught  pronunciation  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Wedderbume,  whose  sister  was  married 
to  Sir  Harry  Erskine,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Bute,  who  was  the  favourite  of  the  king ;  and 
surely  the  most  outrageous  Whig  will  not  main- 
tain that,  whatever  oug^t  ta  be  the  principle  in 
the  disposal  of  oj^Eces ,  a  pejiaion  ought  never  to 
be  granted  from  any  bias  of  Court  connection. 
Sir.  Macklin,  indeed,  shared  with  Mr.  Sheridan 
the  honour  of  instructing  Mr.  Wedderbume;  and 
though  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  a  Caledonian 
to  acquire  the  genuine  English  cadence,  yet  so 
Buccessftil  were  Mr.  Wedderbume's  instructors, 
and  his  own  unabating  endeavours,  that  he  got 
rid  of  the  coarse  part  of  his  Scotch  accent,  re- 
taining only  as  much  of  the  *  native  woodnote 
wild'  as  to  mark  his  country;  which,  if  any 
Scotchman  should  affect  to  forget,  I  should 
heartily  despise  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  which  are  to  be  encountered  by  those 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education,  he,  by  degrees,  formed  a  mode  of 
speaking  to  which  Englishmen  do  not  deny  the 
praise  of  elegance.  Hence  his  distinguished  ora- 
tory, which  he  exerted  in  hia  own  country  as.  an 
advocate  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  a  ruling 
elder  of  the  kirk^  has  had  its  fame  and  ample 
reward  in  much  higher  spheres.  When  I  look 
back  on  this  noble  person  at  Edinburgh,  in  situa- 
tions so  unworthy  of  his  brilliant  powers,  and 
behold  Lord  Loughborough  at  London,  the 
change  seems  almost  like  one  of  the  metamor- 
phoses in  Ovid ;  and  as  his  two  preceptors,  by 
refining  his  utterance,  gave  currency  to  has. 


talents,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  that  poet, 

*  Nam  voa  mutcutis.* 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  remarkable 
instance  of  successful  parts  and  assiduity,  because 
it  affords  animating  encouragement  to  other 
gentlemen  of  North  Britain  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  sou  them  part  of  the  island,  where  they  may 
hope  to  gratify  their  utmost  ambition ;  and  now 
that  we  are  one  people  by  the  Union,  it  would 
surely  be  illiberal  to  maintain  that  they  have  not 
an  equal  title  with  the  natives  of  any  other  part 
of  hia  Majesty's  dominions. 

Johnson  complained  that  a  man  who  disliked 
him  repeated  his  sarcasm  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  with- 
out telling  him  what  followed,  which  was,  that 
after  a  pause  he  added,  '  However,  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  has  a  pension,  for  he  is  a 
very  good  man.'  Sheridan  could  never  forgive 
this  hasty  contempifuous  expression.  It  rank  led 
in  his  mind  ;  and  though  I  informed  him  of  all 
that  Johnson  said,  and  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  meet  him  amicably,  he  positively  declined 
repeated  offers  which  I  made,  and  once  went  off 
abruptly  from  a  house  where  he  and  I  were 
engaged  to  dine,  because  he  was  told  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  be  there.  I  have  no  sympathetic 
feeling  with  such  persevering  resentment.  It 
is  painful  when  there  is  a  breach  between  tboee 
who  have  lived  together  socially  ivpd  cordially ; 
and  I  wonder  that  there  is  not  in  all  such  oases 
a  mutual  wish  that  it  should  be  healed.  I  could 
perceive  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  Johnson's  acknowledging  hint,  to 
be  a  good  man^  That  could  not  soothe  his  in- 
jured vanity.  I  could  not  but  smile,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  was  offended,  to  observe  Sheridan, 
in  the  Life  of  Swift  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, attempting,  in  the  writhings  of  his  re- 
sentment, to  depreciate  Johnson,  by  characteriz- 
ing him  as  '  a  writer  of  gigantic  fame,  in  these 
days  of  little  men  ;  *'  that  very  Johnson  whom 
he  once  so  highly  admired  and  venerated. 

This  rupture  with  Sheridan  deprived  Johnson 
of  one  of  his  most  agreeable  reeources  for  amuse- 
ment in  his  lonely  evenings;  for  Sheridan's 
well-informed,  animated,  wid  bustling  mind 
never  suffered  conversation  to  stagnate ;  and 
,  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  a  most  sgreeable  companion 
to  an  intellectual  man.  She  was  sensible,  in- 
genious, unassuming,  yet  communicative.  X 
recollect  with  satisfaction  many  pleasing  hours 
which  I  passed  with  her  under  the  hospitable  roof 
of  her  husband,  whowas  to  me  a  very  kind  friend. 
Her  novel,  entitled  Memoirs  of  Mies  Sidnrp 
Biddulphy  contains  an  excellent  moral,  while 
it  inculcates  a  future  state  of  retribution ;  ^ 

^  My  position  has  been  very  well  illastrated  by  Mr. 
Belsbam  of  Bedford,  in  his  Eatay  o%  Dnmatic  Poetry. 

*  The  fashionable  doctxine/  says  he, '  both  of  moralists 
and  critics  in  these  times  is,  that  virtue  and  happiness 
are  constant  concomitants;  and  it  is  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  dramatic  impiety  to  maintdn  that  virtue 
should  not  be  rewarded,  nor  vice  punished^in  thelasi 
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and  what  it  teaches  is  impressed  upon  tlie  mind 
by  a  series  of  as  deep  distress  as  can  affect 
homanity,  in  the  amiable  and  pious  heroine 
▼ho  goes  to  her  grave  unrelieved,  but  resigned, 
and  full  of  hope  of  '  Heaven's  mercy.*  Johnson 
paid  her  this  high  compliment  upon  it :  '  I 
knov  not^  madam,  that  you  have  a  right,  upon 
moriU  principles,  to  make  your  readers  suffer 
so  much.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  the  actor,  who  then  kept 
a  bookseller's  shop  in  Buss^  Street,  Oovent 
Garden,^  told  me  that  Johnson  was  very  much 
his  friend,  and  came  frequmtly  to  his  house, 
where  he  more  than  once  invited  me  to  meet 
him;  but  by  some  unluflky  accident  or  oihssc 
he  was  prevented  from  coming  to  us. 

Hr.  Thomas  Davies.  was  a  man  of  good  under- 
itanduig  and  talents,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education.  Though  somewhat  pompous, 
he  waa  an  entertaining  companion;  and  his 
litezaxy  performances  have  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  merit.  He  was  a  friendly  and  very 
hospitable  man ;  both  he  and  his  wife  (who  has 
been  celebrated  for  her  beau^),  though  f&pen 
the  stage  for  many  years,  maintained  an  uniform 
decency  of  character,  and  Johnson  esteemed 
them,  and  lived  in  as  easy  an  intimacy  with 


scene  of  the  last  act  of  every  tragedy.  This  conduct  in 
oar  modem  poete  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  extremely 
iAjudidons ;  fork  labours  in  vain  to  inculcate  a  doc- 
trine in  theory,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  false  in 
iuti,  liz.  that  virtue  in  real  life,  is  always  productive 
of  happiness,  and  vice  of  misery.  Thus  Congreve 
eooclttdes  the  tnigjBdy  of  Tht  MourrdnQ  Bride  with 
the  IMlowing  foolish  couplet : 

"  For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And,  though  a  late»  a  sure  reward  succeeds." 

'Whoi  a  man  eminently  virtuous,  a  Brutus,  a  Cato, 
or  a  Socrates,  finally  sinks  under  the  pressure^  of 
aecitmulated  misfortune,  we  are  not  only  led  te  enter- 
tain a  more  indignant  hatred  of  vice  than  if  he  rose 
from  his  distress ;  but  we  are  inevitably  induced  to 
cherish  the  sublime  idea  that  a  day  of  future  retribu- 
tion will  arrive,  when  he  shall  receive  not  merely  poeti- 
cal, bat  real  and  substantial  justice.'— £ssays  Philo- 
tophical,  Sistorieai,  and  LUtrary,  Londcm  1791,  voL 
ii  8vo,  p.  817. 

This  is  wen  reasoned  and  well  expressed.  I  wish, 
indeed,  that  the  ingenious  author  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  introduce  any  instance  of '  a  man  eminentiy 
Tirtuons,'  as  he  would  then  have  avoided  mentioning 
sneh  a  ruffian  as  Brutus  under  that  description.  Mr. 
Belsham  disoovers  in  his  Essays  so  much  reading,,  and 
thinking,  and  good  composition,  that  I  regret  his  not  hav- 
ing been  fortunate  enough  to  be  educated  a  member  of 
oar  excellent  national  establishment  Had  he  not  been 
noised  in  Nonconformity,  he  probably  would  not  have 
been  tahited  with  those  heresies  (as  I  sincerely,  and  on 
no  alight  investigation,  think  them)  hoth  in  religion 
ud  p(rfitiC8,  which,  while  I  read,  I  am  sure  with  can- 
dour I  cannot  read  without  offence.— -Boswblei. 

'  Na  8. — ^The  very  place  where  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  introduced  to  the  illustrious  subject  of 
this  w<^,  deserves  to  be  particularly  marked.  I 
never  pass  by  it  without  feeling  reverence  and  regret 
— BoswaLL. 


them  as  with  any  family  which  he  used  to  visit. 
Mr.  Davies  recollected  several  of  Johnson's  re- 
markable sayings,  and  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  imitators  of  his  voice  and  manner 
while  rehiting  them.  He  increased  my  impa- 
tience more  and  more  to  see  the  extraordinary 
man  whose  works  I  highly  valued,  and  whose 
conversation  was  reported  to  be  so  peculiarly 
excellent. 

At  last,  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  M^y,  when  I 
was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies*s  back  parlour,  after 
having  drunk  tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Davies, 
Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop;' 
and  Mr.  Davies  having  perceived  him,  through 
the  glass  door  in  tho  room  in  which  we  were 
sitting,  advaAdng  towards  tis,  he  annoimced 
his  awful  approach  to  me,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  *  Horatio, '  when 
he  addresses  '  Hamlet  *  on  the  appearance  of  his 
father's  ghost :  '  Look,  my  Lord,  it  comes ! ' 
I  found  that  I  had  a  very  perfect  idea  of  John- 
son's figure,  from  the  portrait  of  him  painted 
by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolda  soon  after  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Dictionary,  in  the  attitude  of  sitting 
in  his  easy  chair  in  deep  meditation ;  which  was 
the  first  picture  his  friend  did  for  him,  which 
Sir  Joshua  very  kindly  presented  to  me.  Mr. 
Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and  respectfully 
introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated ; 
'  and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch, 
of  which  I  had  heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies, 
'  Don't  tell  where  I  come  from.'  *  From  Scot- 
land,' cried  Davies  roguishly.  'IVIr.  Johnson,' 
said  I,  '  I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.^  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself 
that  I  meant  this  as  light  pleasantry  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  him,  and  not  as  an  humiliating 
abasement  at  the  expense  of  my  coimtry.  But 
however  that  might  be,  this  speech  was  some- 
what unlucky ;  for,  with  that  quickness  of  wit 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  he  seized  the 
expression,  '  come  from  Scotland,'  which  I  used 
in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  country  ;  and,  as  if 
I  had  said  that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left 

>  Hr.  Murphy,  in  his  £8say  an  the  Life  and  Genhu 
of  Dr.  Jolvnmn,  has  given  an  account  of  this  meeting 
considerably  different  finxa  mine,  I  am  persuaded 
without  any  consciousness  of  error.  Bis  memory  at 
the  end  of  near  thirty  years  has  undoubtedly  deceived 
him,  and  he  supposes  himself  to  have  been  present  at 
a  scene  which  he  has  probably  heard  inaccurately 
described  by  others.  In  my  note  token  on  the  very  day, 
in  which  I  am  confident  I  marked  everything  material 
that  passed,  no  mention  is  made  of  this  gentleman ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  should  not  have  omitted  one  so 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  this  my  first  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  made  a  strong  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  would  be  registered  with  peculiar 
attention. — ^Boswsll. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  editions  of  Murphy's 
Lijii  of/ohnson,  published  subsequently  to  the  appear- 

Iance  of  this  note,  in  1791,  he  never  corrected  the  mis- 
statement here  mentioned.— Mau>nje. 
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it,  retorted,  'That,  lir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very 
great  many  of  your  cQuntrymen  cannot  help.' 
This  stroke  stunned  me  a  good  deal ;  and  when 
we  had  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed, and  apprehensive  of  what  might  come 
next.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  Davies : 
'  What^do  you  think  of  Ganick  ?  He  has  re- 
fused me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams, 
because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and 
that  an  order  would  be  worth  three  shillings.* 
Eager  to  take  any  oi>enizig  to  get  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  I  ventured  to  say,  '  Oh,  sir,  I 
cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such 
a  trifle  to  you.'  'Sir,'  said  he,  with  a  stem 
look,  *  I  have  known  David  Garrick  longer  than 
you  have  done ;  and  I  know  no  right  you  have 
to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject.'  Perhaps  I  de- 
served tlus  check ;  for  it  was  rather  presump- 
tuous in  me,  an  entire  stranger,  to  express  any 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  his  animadversion  upon 
his  old  acquaintance  and  pupiL*  I  now  felt 
myself  much  mortified,  and  began  to  think  that 
the  hope  which  I  had  long  indulged  of  obtaining 
his  acquaintance  was  blasted.  And,  in  truth, 
had  not  my  ardour  been  uncommonly  strong, 
and  my  resolution  uncommonly  persevering,  so 
rough  a  reception  might  have  deterred  me  for 
ever  from  making  any  further  attempts.  For- 
tunately, however,  I  remained  upon  the  field 
not  wholly  discomfited,  and  was  soon  rewarded 
by  hearing  some  of  his  conversation,  of  which  I 
preserved  the  following  short  minute,  without 
marking  the  questions  and  observations  by 
which  it  was  produced ; — 

'  People,'  he  remarked,  '  ipay  be  taken  in 
once,  who  imagine  that  an  author  is  greater  in 
private  life  than  other  men.  Uncommon  parts 
require  uncommon  opportunities  for  their  exer- 
tion. 

'  In  barbarous  society,  superiority  of  parts  is 
of  real  consequence.  Great  strength  or  great 
wisdom  is  of  much  value  to  an  individual.  But 
in  more  polished  times  there  are  people  to  do 
everything  for  money ;  and  then  there  are  a 
number  of  other  superiorities,  such  as  those  of 
birth,  and  fortune,  and  rank,  that  dissipate 
men's  attention,  and  leave  no  extraordinary 
share  of  respect  for  personal  and  intellectuiJ 
superiority.  This  is  wisely  ordered  by  Provi- 
dence, to  preserve  some  equality  among  man- 
kind.' 

•  Sir,  this  book  {Tht  ElemaUt  qf  CrmcUm, 
which  he  had  taken  up)  is  a  pretty  essay,  and 

t  That  this  was  a  momentaiy  sally  against  Garrick 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  at  Johnson's  desire  he  had, 
some  years  before,  given  a  benefit  night  at  this  theatre 
to  this  very  person,  by  which  she  had  got  two  hundred 
pounds.  Johnson,  indeed,  upon  all  other  occasions, 
when  I  was  in  his  company,  praised  the  very  liberal 
charity  of  Garrick.  I  once  mentioned  to  him,  *lt  is 
observed,  sir,  that  you  attack  Garrick  yourself,  but 
will  suffer  nobody  else  to  do  It.'  Johnson  (smiling), 
'  Why,  sir,  that  is  true.'— Bos  well. 


deserves  to  be  held  in  some  estimation,  though 
much  of  it  is  chimeiicaL' 

^>eaking  of  one  who,  with  more  than  ordi< 
nary  boldness,  attacked  public  measures  and  the 
royal  family,  he  said,  '  I  think  he  is  safe  from 
the  law,  but  he  is  an  abusive  sooundrel ;  and 
instead  of  applying  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
pnniih  him,  I  would  send  half  a  dozen  footmen, 
and  have  him  well  ducked. ' 

*The  notion  of  liberty  amuses  the  people  of 
England,  and  helps  to  keep  off  the  UBdium  vUcb. 
When  a  butcher  tells  you  that  his  heatit  bleeds 
for  his  country,  he  has,  in  fact,  no  uneasy  feel- 
ing.' 

'Sheridan  will  not  succeed  at  Bath  with  his 
oratory.  Bidicule  has  gone  down  before  him, 
and  I  doubt  Derrick  is  his  enemy.'  * 

'  Derrick  may  do  very  well,  as  long  as  he  ean 
outrun  his  character ;  but  the  moment  his  cha- 
racter gets  up,  with  him,  it  is  all  over.' 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  record  that,  some 
years  afterwards,  when  I  reminded  him  of  this 
sarcasm,  he  said,  '  Well,  but  Denick  has  now 
got  a  character  that  he  need  not  run  away  from. ' 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  his  conversation,  and  regretted  that  I 
was  drawn  away  from  it  by  an  engagement  at 
another  place.  I  had,  for  a  part  of  the  evening, 
been  left  alone  with  him,  and  had  ventured  to 
make  an  observation  now  and  then,  which  he 
received  very  civilly,  so  that  I  was  satisfied  that, 
though  there  was  a  roughness  in  his  manner, 
there  was  no  ill-nature  in  his  disposition. 
Davies  followed  me  to  the  door ;  and  when  I 
complained  to  him  a  little  of  the  hard  blows 
which  the  great  man  had  given  me,  he  kindly 
took  upon  him  to  console  me  by  saying,  'Don't 
be  uneasy.    I  can  see  he  likes  you  very  welL' 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  on  Davies, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  might  take  the 
liberty  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Johnson  at  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  pe  said  I  certainly  mi^t, 
and  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment. So,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  May,  after 
having  been  enlivened  by  the  witty  sallies  of 
Messieurs  Thornton,  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and 
Lloyd,  with  whom  I  had  passed  the  morning,  I 
boldy  repaired  to  Johnson.  His  chambers  were 
on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1,  Inner  Temple  Lane, 
and  I  entered  thenji  with  an  impression  given  me 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Blair,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  been  introduced  to  him  not  long  before,  and 
described  his  having  'found  the  Giant  in  his 
den  ;'  an  expression  which,  when  I  came  to  be 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Johnson,  I  repeated 
to  him,  and  he  was  diverted  at  this  picturesque 
account  of  himself.  Dr.  Blair  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  Dr.  James  Fordyce.  At  this  time 
th0  controversy  oonceming  the  pieces  published 

>  Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  reading  leetoxes  upon  ora- 
tory at  Bath,  where  Derrick  was  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies ;  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  Kiko. — Boswxlu 
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by  Mr.  James  Blacphenon,  as  translations  of 
Oman,  was  at  its  height.  Johnson  had  all  along 
denied  their  authenticity ;  and,  what  was  still 
more  "luroToking  to  their  admirers,  maintained 
that  they  had  no  merit.  The  subject  having, 
been  introduced  by  Dr.  Fordyoe,  Dr.  Blair, 
relying  on  the  internal  evidence  of  their  an- 
tiquity, asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  he  thought 
any  man  of  a  modem  age  could  have  written  such 
poems.  Johnson  replied,  'Yes,  sir,  many  men, 
many  women,  and  many  children.'  Johnson 
at  this  time  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Blair  had 
just  published  a  Dissertation,  not  only  defending 
their  authenticity,  but  seriously  ranking  them 
vith  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  when 
he  was  afterwards  informed  of  this  droum- 
stance,  he  expressed  some  displeasure  at  Dr.  - 
Fordyce's  having  suggested  the  topic,  and  said, 
'  I  am  not  sony  that  they  got  thus  much  for  their 
pains.  Sir,  it  was  like  leading  one  to  talk  of  a 
book,  when  the  author  is  concealed  behind  the 
door.' 

He  received  me  very  eourteously ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  apartment,  and  furniture, 
and  morning  dress  were  sufficiently  uncouth. 
Bis  brown  suit  of  clothes  looked  very  rusty ;  he 
had  on  a  little  old  shrivelled  unpowdered  wig, 
vhich  was  too  small  for  his  head ;  his  shirt-neck 
and  knees  of  his  breeches  were  loose ;  his  black 
wonted  stockings  ill  drawn  up ;  and  he  had  a 
pair  of  unbuckled  shoes  by  way  of  slippers.  But 
all  these  slovenly  particularities  were  forgotten 
the  moment  that  he  began  to  talk.  Some  gentle- 
mea,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  were  sitting  with 
him ;  and  when  they  went  awa^,  I  also  rose ;  but 
he  said  to  me,  'Nay,  don't  go.' — *Sir,'  said  I, 
'lam  afraid  that  I  intrude  upon  you.  It  is 
benevolent  to  allow  me  to  sit  and  hear  you.' 
He  seemed  pleased  with  this  compliment,  which 
I  lincerely  paid  him,  and  answered,  '  Sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  any  man  who  visits  me.' — I  have  pre- 
ttived  the  following  short  minute  of  what  passed 
this  day: — 

'Uadness  frequently  discovers  itself  merely 
by  unnecessary  deviation  from  the  usual  modra 
of  the  world.  My  poor  friend  Smart  showed 
the  dirturlMoice  of  his  mind,  by  falling  upon 
his  knees,  and  saying  his  prayers  in  the  street, 
or  in  any  other  unusual  place.  Now,  although, 
rationally  speaking,  it  is  greater  madness  not  to 
pray  at  all,  than  to  pray  as  Smart  did,  I  am 
«fndd  there  are  so  many  who  do  not  pray,  that 
their  understanding  is  not  called  in  question.' 

Concerning  this  unfortunate  poet,  Christopher 
Smart,  who  was  confined  in  a  madhouse,  he  had 
at  another  time  the  following  conversation  with 
Dr.  Bumey : — BuRi^T :  *  How  does  poor  Smart 
do,  sir?  is  he  likely  to  recover?'  Johkson: 
'It  s^ms  as  if  his  mind  had  ceased  to  struggle 
vith  the  disease  :  for  he  grows  fat  upon  it.' 
BuBHET  :  '  Perhaps,  sir,  that  may  be  from  want 
of  exercise.'  Johvsok  :  '  No,  sir ;  he  has  partly 
as  much  exercise  as  he  used  to  have,  for  he  digs 


in  the  garden.  Indeed,  before  his  confinement, 
he  used  for  exercise  to  walk  to  the  alehouse  ; 
but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were 
not  noxious  to  society.  He  insisted  on  people 
praying  with  him ;  and  I'd  as  lief  pray  with  Kit 
Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge  was, 
that  he  did  not  love  clean  linen :  and  I  have  no 
passion  for  itw' 

Johnson  continued :  '  Mankind  have  a  great 
aversion  to  intellectual  labour;  but  even  sup- 
posing knowledge  to  be  easily  attainable,  more 
people  would  be  content  to  be  ignorant  than 
would  take  even  a  little  trouble  to  acquire  it. 

'The  morality  of  an  action  depends  on  the 
motive  from  which  we  act.  If  I  fling  half -a- 
crown  to  a  beggar,  with  intention  to  break  his 
head,  and  he  picks  it  up  and  buys  victuals  with 
it,  the  i^ysical  effect  is  good ;  but  with  respect 
to  me,  the  action  is  very  wrong.  So  religious 
exercises,  if  not  performed  with  an  intention  to 
please  God,  avail  us  nothing.  As  our  Saviour 
says  of  those  who  perform  them  from  other 
motives,  "Verily  they  have  their  reward." 

*The  Christian  religion  has  very  strong  e^- 
dences.  It,  indeed,  appears  in  some  degree 
strange  to  reason  ;  but  in  History  we  have  un- 
doubted facts,  against  which,  in  reasoning  d 
priori,  we  have  more  arguments  than  we  have 
for  them ;  but  then  testimony  has  great  weight, 
and  casts  the  balance.  I  would  recommend  to 
every  man  whose  faith  is  yet  unsettled,  Grothis, 
Dr.  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Clarke.' 

Talking  of  Garrick,  he  said,  '  He  is  the  first 
man  in  the  world  for  sprightly  conversation.' 

When  I  rose  a  second  time,  he  again  pressed 
me  to  stay,  which  I  did. 

He  told  me  that  he  generally  went  abroad  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  seldom  came  home  till 
two  in  the  morning.  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  if 
he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  live  thus,  and  not 
make  more  use  of  his  great  talents.  He  owned 
it  was  a  bad  habit.  On  reviewing,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  years,  my  journal  of  this  period, 
I  wonder  how,  at  my  first  visit,  I  ventured  io 
talk  to  him  so  freely,  and  that  he  bore  it  with  so 
much  indulgence. 

Before  we  parted,  he  was  so  good  as  to  promise 
to  favour  me  with  his  company  one  evening  at 
my  lodgings  ;  and  as  I  took  my  leave,  shook  me 
cordially  by  the  hand.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  I  felt  no  little  elation  at  having  now 
so  happily  established  an  acquaintance  of  which 
I  had  been  so  long  ambitious. 

My  readers  will,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  being 
thus  minutely  circumstantial,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson 
was  to  me  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  whatever  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment they  may  receive  from  my  collec- 
tions concerning  the  great  subject  of  the  work 
which  they  are  now  perusing. 

I  did  not  visit  him  again  till  Monday,  June  IS, 

a. 
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at  whieh  time  I  reooUect  no  part  of  hia  conyer* 
lation,  except  that,  wheii>I  told  him  I  had.been 
to  Bee  Johnaon  ride  npon  three  honea,  he  said, 
'  Suoh  a  man,  sir,  should  be  encouraged ;  for  his 
perfonnancea  show  the  extent  of,  the  human 
powers  in  one  instance,  and  thus. tend  to  raise 
our  opinion  of  the  faculties  of  man.  He  shows 
what  may  be  attained  by  persevering  applica- 
tion ;  so  that  every-  man  may-  hope  that,  by 
giving  as  much  application,  although  perhaps 
he  may  never  ride  three  horses  at  a  time,  or 
dance  upon  a  wire,  yet  he  may  be  equally  ex- 
pert in  whatever  profession  1^  has  chosen  to 
pursue.' 

He  again  shook  me  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  come  oftener  to 
him.  Trusting  that  I  was  now  in  his  good 
graces,  I  answered  that  he  had  not  given  me 
much  encouragement,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
check  I  had  received  from  him  at  our  first  in- 
terview. *Poh,  poh  !*  said  he  with  a  compla- 
cent smile,  'never  mind  these  things.  €k>me 
to  me  as  often  as  you  can«  I  ahall  be.  glad  to 
see  you,* 

I  had  learnt  that  his  place  of  frequent  resort 
was  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  where  he 
loved  to.  sit  up  late,  and  I  bogged  I  might  be 
allowed  to  pass  an  evening  with  him  there 
soon,  which  he  premised  I  should.  A  few  days 
afterwanls,  I  met  him  near  Temple  Bar  about 
one  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  asked  if  he 
would  then  go-  to  the  Mitre<  '  Sir,*  said  he, 
'it  is  too  late;  they  won*t  let  us. in.  Bui  111 
go  with  you  another  night  with  all  my  heart' 

A  revolution  of  tfome  importance  in  my  plan 
of  life  had  juat  taken  place :  for  instead  of  pro- 
curing a  commission  in  the  Foot  Guards,  which 
was  my  own- inclination,  I  had,  in  compliance 
with  my  father's  wishes^  agreed  to  study  the 
law,  and  was  soon  to  set  out  for  Utrecht,  tohear 
the  lectures  of  an  excellent  civilian  in  that 
University,  and  then  to  proceed  on  my  travels. 
Though  very  desirous  of  obtaining  Dr.  John- 
son's advice  and  itistructionB  on  the  mode-  of 
pursuing  my  studies,  I  was  at  this  time  so 
occupied,  shall  I  call  it?  or  so  dissipated  by 
the  amusements  of  London,  that  our  next 
meeting  was  not  till  Saturday,  June  25,  when, 
happening  to  dine  at  Clifton's  eating-house  in 
Butcher  Bow,  I  was  surprised  to  perceive  John- 
son come  in  and  take  his  seat  at  another  table. 
The  mode  of  dining,  or  rather  being  fed,  at 
Buch  houses  in  London,  is  well  known  to  many 
to  be  particularly  unsocial,  as  there  is  no  or- 
dinary or  united  company,  but  each  person  has 
his  own  mess,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  any  one.  A  liberal 
and  full-minded  man,  However,  who  loves  to 
talk,  will  break  through  this  churlish  and  un- 
social restraint.  Johnson  and  an  Irish  gentle- 
man got  into  a  dispute  concerning  the  cause  of 
some  part  of  mankind  being  black.  '  Why;  air,' 
■aid  Johnson, '  it  has  been  accounted  for  in  three 


ways :  either  by  supposing  that  they  ace  the 
posterity  of  Ham,  who  was  cursed ;  or  that  God 
at  first  created  two  kinds  of  men,  one  black,  and 
another  white ;  or  that,  by  .the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  skin  is  scordiedi  and  so  aequirM  a  sooty  hue. 
This  matter  has  been  much  canvassed  among 
naturalists,  but  haa  never  been  brought  to  any 
ceirtain  issue.'  What  the  Irishman  said  is  totally 
obliterated  from  my  mind ;  but  I  remember  that 
h»  became  very  warm  and  intemperate  in  his 
ei^pressions ;  upon  which  Johnson  rose,  and 
quietly  walked  away.  When  he  had  retired, 
hia  antagonist  took  hia.  revenge,  as  he  thought, 
by-  saying, '  He  has  a  most  ungainly  fignie,  and 
an  affectation  of  pomposity  unwcvthy  of  a  m«y» 
of  genius.' 

Johnson  had  not  observed  that  I  was  in  the 
room.  I  followed  him,  however,  and  he  agreed 
to  meet  me  in  the  evening  at  the  Mitre.  I 
oallnd  on  him,  and  we  went  thither  at  nine. 
We  had  a  good  supper,  and  poii  wina,  of  which 
he  then  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  ortho- 
dox high-church  sound  of  the  Mitre^ — ^the  figure 
and;ma^er  of  the  celebrated  Samuet  Johnson, 
— ^the  extraordinary  power  and  precision  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  pride,  arising  fromcfinding 
myself  admitted  as  his  companion,  prodnxoed  a 
variety  of  sensations,  and  a  pleasing  elemtion  of 
mind  beyond  what  I  had  ever  before  experienced. 
I  find  in  my  journal  the  following  minute  of  our 
oonversation,  ivdhioh,  though  it  will  give  but  a 
very  faint  notion  of  what  passed,  it  in  some 
degree  a  valuable  record ;  and  it  will  be  curious 
in  this  view,  as  showing  how  habitual'to  his  mind 
were  some  opinions  which  appear  in  hia  works. 

'  Colley  Gibber,  sir,  was  by  no  meaas^a  block- 
head ;  but  by  arrogating  to  himself  totf  much, 
he  was,  in  danger  of  losing  that  degree  of  esti- 
mation, to  whidi  he  was  entitled.  Hia  friends 
gave  out  that  he  ifnUjided  hia  Birthday  Odes 
should  be  bad :  but  that  was  not  the  case,  sir ; 
for  he  kept  them  many  months  by  him,  and  a 
few  yean  before  he  died  he  showed  me  one  of 
them,  with  great  solicitude  torender  it  as  perfect 
as  might  be,  and  I  made  some  oorrectiona,  to 
which  he  was  not  very  willing  to  submit.  I  re- 
memb^  the  following  couplet,  in  allusipn  to  the 
king  and  himself  :-<• 

"  Perched  on  ftae  eagle's  soaring  wing. 
The  lowly  linnet  loves  to  sing." 

Sir,  he  had  heard  something  of  the  fabulous  tale 
of  the  wren  sitting  upon  the  eagle's  wing,  and  he 
had  applied  it  to  a  linnet.  Gibber's  familiar 
style,  however,  was  better  than  that  which 
Whitehead  has  assumed.  Grand,  nonsense  is 
insupportable.  Whitehead  is  but  a  little  man 
to  inscribe  verses  to  players.' 

I  did  not  presume  to  controvert  this  censure, 
which  was.  tinctured  with  hu  prejudice  against 
players ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a 
dramatic  poet  might  with  propriety  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  an  eminent  performer,  as  WIdtehead 
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hai  Tory  lutppily  done  in  hia  renes  to  Mr. 
Garrick. 

'Sir,  I  do  not  think  Gray  a  first-rate  iioei 
He  hu  not  a  bold  imagination,  nor  maeh  com- 
mand of  words.  The  ^bsourity  in  which  he  has 
inTolTed  himself  will^t  persnade  us  that  he  is 
soblime.  His  Eltgy  -  in  a  Churchyard  ^has  a 
happy  lelection  of  images,  but  I  don't  like  what 
are  caUed  his  great,  things.    His  Ode  -which 

begiosy 

"  Bain  seise  thee,  mthleas  king ; 
Conftision,  on  thy  banners  w$Lit  I " 

baa  been  celebra^  for  its  abruptness,  and 
plnnging  inio%the  subject  all  at  once.  But  such 
arts  as  these  have  no  merit,  unless  when  they 
are  originaL  TVe  admire  them  only  once ;  an4 
this  abruptness  has  nothing  new  in  it.  We  have 
had  it  often  before,  liay,  we  have- it  in  the  cJ4 
song  of  Johnny  Armstrong : . 

"Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland, 
From  the  highest  estate,  to  the  lowest  degree,"  ete.. ; 

And,  then,  sir: 

"  Tea,  there  Is  a  man  in  Westmoreland, 
And  Johnny  Armstrong  they  do  him  caU.** 

There,  now,  you  plunge  at  once  into  the  subject. 
Ton  have  no  previous  narration  to  lead  you  to 
ii— The  two  next  lines  in  that  Ode  are,  I  think, 
Tezygood: 

'^Tbong^  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing. 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. " '  > 

Here  let  it  be  cibserved,  that  although  Ms 
opinion  of  Gray's  .jioetry  was  widely  different 
from  mine,  and  I  believe  from  that  of  most  men 
of  taste,  by  whonx  it  is  with  justice  highly 
admired,  there  is  .eertainly  much  absurdity  in 
the  clamour  which  has  been  raised,  i^  if  he  had 
been  culpably  injurious  to  the  nuerit  of  that 
bard,  and  had  been  actuated  by  envy.  Alas, 
ye  httle,  short-sighted  critics,  could  Johnson  be 
envions  Qf  the  talents  of  auy  of  his  ^contempo- 
raries?  That  his  opinion  on  this  subject  was 
what  in  private  and  in  public  he  uniformly  ex- 
pressed, regardless  of  what  others  might  think, 
we  may  ^o.nder,  and  perhaps  regret ;  but  it  is 
shallow  and  unjust  to  charge  him  with  express- 
ing what  he  did  not  think. 

Finding  him  in  a  placid  humour,  and  wishing 
to  avail  mypelf  of  the  opportunity  which  I  for* 
tunately  had  of  consulting  a  sage,  to  hear  whose 
wisdom,  \  cpnceived,  in. the  ardour  of  youthful 
imagination*  that  men  ^ed  with  a  iw>ble  en- 
thusiasm for  intellectual  improvement  would 
gladly  have  resorted  from  distant  lands, — I 
opened  my  mind  to  him  ingenuously,  and  gave 
him  a  little  sketch  of  my  life,  to  which  he  was 
pleased  to  listen  with  great  attention.  ^ 

I  acknowledge,  that,  though  educated  very 
strictly  in  the  principle  of  religion,  I  had  for 
some  time  been  misled  into  a  certain  degree  of 

^  My  friend  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  valnahle  comments  on 
Shakspeare,  has  traced  in  that  great  poet  the  di^ecto 
nas&ra  of  these  Unes.— Boswell. 


infidelity ;  but  that  I  was  come  now  taa  better.- 
way  of  thinking,  and  was  fully  satisfied  of  the . 
truth  of  th«  Christian  .revelation,  though  I  was ., 
not  clear  ..as  to  every  point  considered  to  be. 
orthodox.    Being  at  all  times  a  curious  exami- 
ner of  the  human  mind,  and  pleased  with  an . 
undisguised  display  of  what  had  passed  in  it, 
he  called  to  me  with  warmth,  'Give  me  your 
hand,  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you.'.   He  then 
began  to  descant  upon  the  force  of  testimony, 
and  the  little  we  cotdd  know  of  final  causes ;  so 
that  the  objections.. of,  *Why  was  it  so?'  or, 
'  Why  was  it  not  so  ? '  ought  i^t  to  disturb  us : 
adding,  that  he  himself  had  at  one  period  been . 
guilty  of  a  temporary  neglect  of  religion,  but 
that  it  was  Siot  the  result  of  argument,  but  mere  . 
absence  of  thought. 

After  having  given  credit  to  reports  of  his 
bigotry,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  he  ex- 
pressed the  following  very  liberal  sentiment, 
which  hfi/i  the  additional  value  of  obviating  an 
objection  to  our  holy  religion,  founded  upon  the 
^cordant  tenets  of  Christians  theniBelves :  '  For 
my  part,  sir,  I  think  all  .Christians,  whether 
Papists  or  Protestants,  agree  in  the  essential 
articles,  and  that  their  differences  are  trivial, 
and  rather  political  than  religious.* 

We  talked  of  belief  in  ghosts.  He  B(iid,  '  Sir, 
I  make  a  distinction  between  what  a  man  may 
experience  by  the  mere  strength  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  what  imagination  cannot  possibly 
produce.  Thus,  suppose  I .  shoxdd  think  that  I 
saw  a  form,  and  heard  a  voipe  cry,  '*  Johnson,, 
you  are  a  very  wicked  fellow,  and  unless  you 
repent  you  will  certainly  be  punished;'*  my 
own  unworthiness  is  so  deeply  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  that  I  might  imagine  I  thus  saw  and 
heard,  and  therefoj^e  I  should  not  believe  that 
an  external  communication  had  been  made  to 
me,,  But  if  a  form  should  appear,  and  a  voice 
should  tell  me  that  a  particular  man  had  died 
at  a  particular  place,  and  a  particular  hour,-~a 
fact  which  I  had  no  apprehension  of,  nor  any 
means  of  knowing, — and  this  fact,  with  all  its 
circumstances,  should  afterwards  be  unques- 
tionably proved,  I  should  in  that  case  h^  per- 
suaded that  I  had  supernatural  intel^ence 
imparted  to  me»' 

Here  it  is  proper,  once  for  all,  to  give  a  true 
and  fair  statement  of  Johnson's  way  of  thinking 
upon  .the  question  whether  departed  spirits  are 
ever  permitted  to  appear  in  this  world,  or  in  any 
way  to  operate  upon  human  life.  He  has  been 
ignoruitiy  misrepresented  as  weakly  credulous 
upon  that  subject ;  and  therefore,  though  I  feel 
an  inclination  to  disdain  and  trea.t  with  silent 
contempt  so  foolish  a  notion  concerning  my 
illustrious  friend,  yet,  as.  I  find.it  has  gained 
ground,  it  is  necessary  to  refute,  it.  The  real 
fact  then  is,  that  Johnson  had  a  very  philo- 
sophical mind,  and  such  a  rational  respect  for, 
testimony,  as  to  make  him  submit  his  under- 
standing to  what  was  authentically  proved, 
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though  he  could  not  comprehend  why  it  was  so. 
Being  thus  disposed,  he  was  willing  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  any  relation  of  stipematural 
agency,  a  general  belief  of  which  has  prevailed 
in  all  nations  and  ages.  But  so  far  was  he  from 
being  the  dupe  of  implicit  faith,  that  he  ex> 
amined  the  matter  with  a  jealous  attention,  and 
no  man  was  more  ready  to  ««fute  its  falsehood 
when  he  had  discovered  it.  Churchill,  in  his 
poem  entitled  Tht  Ghott,  availed  himself  of  the 
absurd  credulity  imputed  to  Johnson,  and  drew 
a  caricature  of  him  under  the  name  of  Pomposo, 
representing  him  as  one  of  the  believers  of  the 
story  of  a  ghost  in  Cock  Lane,  which  in  the 
year  1762  had  gained  very  general  credit  in 
London.  Many  of  my  readers,  I  am  convinced, 
are  to  this  hour  under  an  impression  that  John- 
sdn  was  thus  foolishly  deceived.  It  will  therefore 
surprise  them  a  good  deal  when  they  are  in- 
formed upon  undoubted  authority,  that  Johnson 
Was  one  of  those  by  whom  the  imi)osture  was 
detected.  The  story  had  become  so  popular, 
that  he  thought  it  should  be  investigated ;  and 
in  this  research  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury^  the  great 
detector  of  impostures ;  who  informs  me  that 
after  the  gentlemen  who  went  and  examined 
into  the  evidence  were  satisfied  of  its  falsity, 
Johnson  vnrote  in  their  presence  an  account  of 
it,  which  was  publishe<f  in  the  newspapers  and 
G^rUlemarCi  Magazine^  and  undeceived  the 
world.* 

1  The  account  was  as  follows :— '  On  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  Febi-uary,  many  gentlemen,  eniinent  for  their  rank 
and  character,  were,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Aldrich  of  Clerkenwell,  assembled  at  his  house,  for  the 
examination  of  the  noises  supi>osed  to  be  made  by  a 
deiiarted  spirit,  for  the  detection  of  some  enormous 
crime. 

*  About  ten  at  night  the  gentlemen  met  In  theeham- 
ber  in  which  the  girl,  supposed  to  be  disturbed  by  a 
spirit,  had,  with  proper  caution,  been  pat  to  bed  by 
several  ladies.  They  sat  rather  more  than  an  hour,  and 
hearing  nothing,  went  down  stairs,  when  they  interro- 
gated the  father  of  the  girl,  who  denied  in  the  strongest 
terms  any  knowledge  o\  belief  of  fhtud. 

'  The  supposed  spirit  had  before  publicly  promised, 
by  an  affirmative  knock,  that  it  would  atteud  one  of  the 
gentlemen  into  the  vault  under  the  Church  of  St  John. 
Clerkenwell,  where  the  body  is  deposited,  and  give  a 
token  of  her  presence  tliero  by  a  knock  upon  her  coffin. 
It  was  tlierefore  detenuined  to  make  this  trial  of  the 
existence  or  veracity  of  the  supposed  spirit 

'  While  they  were  inquiring  and  deliberating,  they 
were  summoned  into  the  girl's  chamber  by  some  ladies 
who  were  near  her  bed,  and  who  liad  heard  knocks  and 
scratches.  When  the  gentlemen  entered,  the  girl  de- 
clared tliat  she  felt  the  spirit  like  a  mouse  uixm  her 
back,  and  was  required  to  hold  her  hands  out  of  bed. 
From  that  time,  tliough  the  spirit  was  very  solemnly 
required  to  manifest  its  existence  by  api)earance,  by 
impression  on  the  haiyi  or  body  of  any  present,  by 
scratches,  knocks,  or  any  other  agency,  no  evidence  ol 
any  preternatural  power  was  exhibited. 

•  The  spirit  was  then  very  seriously  advertised,  that 
the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  of  striking 


Our  oonversation proceeded.  'Sir,*  said  he, 
'  I  am  a  friend  to  subordination,  as  moat  condu- 
cive to  the  hfi^piness  of  society.  There  is  « 
reciprocal  pleasure  in  governing  and  beix^ 
governed.* 

*Dr.  Goldsmith  is  one  of  the  first  men  ira 
now  have  as  an  author,  and  he  is  a  very  worthy 
man  too.  He  has  been  looso  in  his  principles, 
but  he  iseoming  right.' 

1  mentioned  Mallet's  tragedy  of  Elvira^  which 
had  been  acted  the  preceding  winter  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  that  the  Honourable  Andrew  Erskine, 
Mr.  Dempster,  and  myself,  had  joined  in  writing 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  QritieaX  Strictures,^  against 
it ;  that  the  mildness  of  Dempster's  disposition 
had,  however,  relented ;  and  he  had  candidly 
said,  'AVe  have  hardly  a  right  to  abuse  this 
tragedy;  for,  bad  as  it  is,  how  vain  should 
either  of  us  he  to  write  one  not  near  so  good !  * 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  no,  sir ;  this  is  not  just 
rtikLSoning.  You  may  abuse  a  tragedy,  though 
you  oannot  write  one.  You  may  scold  a  car- 
penter who  has  made  you  a  bad  table,  though 
you  cannot  make  a  table.  It  is  not  your  trade 
to  make  tables.* 

When  I  talked  to  him  of  the  paternal  estate 
to  which  I  was  heir,  he  said,  *  Sir,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  to  be  a  Scotch  landlord,  where  yoa 
have  a  number  of  families  dependent  upon  you, 
and  attached  to  you,  is  perhaps  as  high  a 
situation  as  humanity  can  arrive  at.  A  mer- 
chant upon  the  'Change  of  London,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  nothing;  an 
English  duke,  with  an  inmiense  fortune,  is 
nothing ;  he  has  no  tenants  who  consider  them* 
selves  as  under  his  patriarchal  caxe,  and  who 
will  follow  him  to  the  field  upon  an  emergency.' 

His  notion  of  the  dignity  of  a  Scotch  landlord 
had  been  formed  upon  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  Highland  chiefs ;  for  it  is  long  since  a  Low- 
land landlord  has  been  so  curtailed  in  his  feudal 
authority  that  he  has  little  more  influence  over 
his  tenants  than  an  English  landlord;  and  of 

the  coffin  was  then  about  to  visit  the  vault,  and  that 
the  performance  of  the  promise  was  then  claimed. 
The  company  at  one  o'clock  went  into  the  church,  and 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  went 
with  another  into  the  vault  The  spirit  was  solemnly 
required  to  perform  its  promise,  but  nothing  more 
than  silence  ensued ;  the  peraon  supposed  to  be  accused 
by  the  spirit  then  went  down  with  several  othera,  but 
no  eflfect  was  perceived.  Upon  their  return  they  ex- 
amined the  girl,  but  could  draw  no  confession  ttom 
her.  Between  two  and  three  she  de8h:ed,  and  was 
permitted,  to  go  home  with  her  fkther. 

*It  is  therefore  the  ojpiniovof  the  whole  assembly, 
that  the  child  has  some  art  of  making  or  counterfeiting 
a  particular  noise,  and  that  there  is  no  agency  of  any 
higher  cause.*— Bos wsll. 

»  The  CHtical  Revieu/,  in  which  Maflet  himself  some- 
times wrote,  characterized  this  pamphlet  as  '  the 
crude  efforts  of  envy,  petulance,  and  self-conceit* 
There  being  thus  three  epithets,  we,  tlie  three  authors, 
had  a  humorous  contention  how  each  should  be 
appropriated. —BofiWELL. 
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late  ye&rs,  most  of  the  HiglUand  ohiefs  have 
destroyed,  by  means  too  well  known,  the  princely 
power  which  they  once  enjoyed. 

He  proceeded :  '  Your  going  abroad,  sir,  and 
breaking  off  idle  habits,  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  youw  I  would  go  where  there  are 
courts  and  learned  men.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Spain  that  has  not  been:  perambcdated.  I 
would  have  yoir  go  thither.  A  man  of  inferior 
talents  to  yours  may  furnish  us  with  useful  ob- 
servations upon  that  country.*  His  supposing 
me,  at  that  period  of  life,  capable  of  writing  an 
account  of  my  travels  that  would  deserve  to  be 
read,  elated  me  not  a  little-. 

I  appeal  to  every  impartial  reader  whether  this 
faithful  detail  of  his  frankness,  complacency, 
and  kindness  to  a  young  man,  a  stranger  and  a 
Scotchman,  does  not  refute  the  unjust  opinion 
of  the  harshness  of  his  general  demeanour.  His 
occasional  reproofs  of  folly,  inpudence,  or  im- 
piety; and  even  the  sudden  sallies  of  his  consti- 
tutional irritability  of  temper,  which  have  been 
preserved  for  the  poignancy  ef  their  wit,  have 
produced  that  opinion  among^  those  who  have 
not  considered  that  such  instances,  though  col- 
lected by  Mrs.  Piozzi  into  a  small  volume,  and 
read  over  in  a  few  hours,  were,  in  f act,  scattered 
through  a  long  series  of  years ;  years  in  which 
his  time  waa  chiefly  spent  ia.  instructing  and 
delighting  mankbid  by  his  writings  and  conver- 
sation, in  acts  of  pie^  to  God  and  goodwill  to 
liien. 

I  complained  t*  him  that  I  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired much  knowledge,  and  asked  his  advice 
as  to  my  studies.  He  said,  '  Don't  talk  of  study 
now.  I  will  give  you  a  plan ;  but  it  will  require 
some  time  to  consider  of  it.'  '  It  is  very  good 
in  you,*  I  replied,  '  to  allow  me  to  be  with  you 
thus.  Had  it  been  foretold  to  me  some  jFears 
ago  that  I  should  pass  an  evening  with  the 
author  of  the  Bambler,  how  should  I  have  ex- 
ulted ! '  What  I  then  expressed  waa  sincerely 
from  the  heart.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was, 
and  cordially  answered,  'Sir,  I  am  glad  we 
have  met.  I  hope  we  shall  pass  many  evenings, 
and  mornings  too,  together.*  We  finished  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port,  and  sat  till  between, 
one  and  two  in  the  morning. 

He  wrote  this  year  in  the  Critical  Iteview,  the 
account  of  *  Telemachus,  a  Mask,'  by  the  Eev. 
George  Graham  of  Eton  Collegie.  The  subject 
of  this  beautiful  poem  waji  particularly  inte- 
resting to  Johnson,  who  had  much  experience  of 
'the  conflict  of  opposite  principles,*  which  he 
describes  as  'the  contention  between  pleasure 
and  virtue,  a  struggle  which  will  always  be  con- 
tinued while  the  present  system  of  nature  shall 
subsist ;  nor  can  history  or  poetry  exhibit  more 
than  pleasure  triumphing  over  virtue,  and  vir- 
tue subjugating  pleasure.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 
1763. 

As  Dtt  Oliver  Goldsmith  will  frequently  ap- 
pear in  this  narrative,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  my  readers  in  some  degree  acquainted 
with  his  singular  character.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  contemporary  with  Mr.  Burke  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  did  not  then  give 
much  promise  of  future  celebrity.  *  He,  however, 
observed  to  Mr.  Malone,  that  'though  he  made 
no  great  figure  in  mathematics^  which  was  a 
study  in  much  repute  there,  he  could  turn  an 
Ode  of  Horace  into  English  better  than  any  of 
them.*  He  afterwards  studied  physic  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  upon  the  Continent:  and,  I  have 
been  informed,  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  travels 
on  foot,  partly  by  demanding,  at  Universities, 
to  enter  the  lists  as  a  disputant,  by  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  many  of  them,  he 
was  entitled,  to  the  premium  of  a  crown,  when, 
luckily  for  him,  his  challenge  was-not  accepted ;. 
so  that,  as  I  once  observed  to>  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
disputed  his  passage  through  Europe.  He  then 
came  to  England,  and  was  employed  successively 
in  the  capacities  of  an  usher  to  an  academy,  a 
corrector  of  the  press,  a  reviewer,  and  a^  writer 
for  a  newspaper.  He  had  sagacity  enough  to 
cultivate  assiduously  the  acquaintance  of  John* 
son,  and  his  faculties  were  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  model.  To  me 
and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  studiously 
copied  the  manner  of  Johnson,  though,  indeed, 
upon  a  smaller  scale.  • 

At  this  time  I  think  he  had  published  nothing 
with  his  name,,  though  it  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  one  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  the  author 
of  An  Inquiry  into  tfie  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe^  and  of  The  Citizen  of  iht 
World,  a  series  of  letters  supposed  to  be  written 
from  London  by  a>  Chinese.'  No  man  had  the 
art  of  displaying  with  more  advantage,  as 
writer,  whatever  literary  acquisitions  he  made. 
Nihil  quod  tetigit  non  omavit.*  His  mind  re- 
sembled a  fertile  but  thin  soil.  Thera  was  a 
quick,  but  not  a  strong,  vegetation,  of  whatever 
chanced  to  be  thrown  upon  it.  .  No  deep  root 
could  be  struck.    The  oak  of  the  forest  did  not 

*  Qoldsmith  got  a  premium  at  a  Christmas  examina- 
tion in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  I  have  seea.— 

A  premium  obtained  at  the  Christmas  examination 
is  generaily  more  honourable  than  any  other,  because 
it  ascertains  the  person  who  receives  it  to  be  the 
first  In  literaiy  merit.  At  the  otlicr  examinations,  the 
person  thus  distingufshcd  may  be  only  the  second  in 
merit  ;  he  who  has  previously  obtained  the  same 
honorary  reward,  sometimes  receiving  a  written  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  the  best  answerer,  it  being  a  rule 
thatnot  more  than  one  preminm  should  be  adjudged 
to  the  same  person  in  one  year. — Malokb. 

*  He  had  also  published  in  1759,  The  Bu;  heing 
Essays  en  the  inost  interesting  Sv:tfjects.—MAJA>m. 

»  See  his  Epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson.— -B08WELL. 
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-grow' there ;  but  the  elegant  shrubbery  atod'the 
f ragant  parterre  appeared  in  gay  succession.  It 
has  been  generally  circulated  and  believed  that 
he  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation ;  ^  but,  in 
truth,  this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  a  moire  than  common  share  of 
that  hurry  of  ideas  which  we  often  find  in  his 
countrymen,  -  and  which  sometimes  piH^duces  a 
laughable  confusion  in  expressing  them.  He 
Was  very  much  what  the  French  call  un  itourdi  ; 
and  from  vanity,  and  an  eager  desire  of  being 
'Conspicuous  wherever  he  was,  he  frequently 
'  talked  carelessly  without  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  even  without  thought.  His  person  was 
short,  his  countenance  coarse  and  vulgar,  his  de- 
portment that  of  a  scholar  awkwardly  affecting 
the  easy  gentlex^an.  Those  who  were  in  any 
way  distinguished,  excited  t>nvy  in  him  to  so 
ridiculous  an  excess,  that  the  instances  of  it 
are  hardly  credible.  'When  accompanying  two 
beautiful  young  ladies,'  with  their  mother,  on 
a  tour  in  France,  he  was  seriously  angry  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  them  tlian  to  him ; 
and  once,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Fantoccini  in 
London,  when  those  who  sat  next  him  observed 
with  what  dexterity  a  puppet  was  made  to  toss 
a  pike,  he  could  not  bear  that  it  should  have 
such  praise,  and  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth, 
*  Pshaw !  I  can  do  it  better  myself." 

He,  I  am  afraid,  had  no  settled  system  of  any 
sort,  «o  that  his  conduct  must  not  be  strictly 
scrutinized;  but  his  affections  were  social  and 
generous,  and  when  he  had  money  he  gave  it 
away  very  liberally.  His  desire  of  imaginary 
consequence  predoinlnated  over  his  attention  to 
truth.  When  he  began  to  rise  into  notice,  he 
said  he  had  a  brother  who  was  Dean  of  Durham,^ 

^  In  illusion  to  this,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  tvlio  ad- 
mired his  writings,  said  he  was  'an  inspired  idiot;' 
and  Qarrick  described  him  nA  one 

* for  shortness  call*d  Noll, 

Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll* 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  to  me  that  he  frequently 
'  heard  Goldsmith  talk  waimly  of  the  pleasui^  of  being 
liked,  and  observed  how  hard  it  would  be  if  literary 
excellence  should  preclude  a  man  firom  that  satis- 
faction, which  he  perceived  it  often  did,  firom  the 
envy  which  attended  it ;  and  therefore  Sir  Joshua  was 
convinced  that  he  was  intentionally  more  absurd,  in 
order  to  lessen  hhnself  in  social  interccmrse,  trusting 
that  his  character  would  be  sufficiently  supported  by 
his  work.  If  it  indeed  was  his  intention  to  appear 
absurd  in  company,  he  was'often  very  snccessfuL  But 
with  due  deference  to  Sir  Joshua's  ingenuity,  I  think 
the  conjecture  too  refined.— Boswell. 

■  Miss  Uornecks,  one  of  whom  is  now  married  to 
'  Henry  Bunbury,  Esq.,  and  the  other  to  Colonel  Qwyn. 
— Boswell. 

•  He  went  home  with  Mr.  Burke  to  supper;  and 
broke  his  shin  by  attempting  to  exhibit  to  the  company 
'  how  much  better  he  could  Jump  over  a  stick  than  the 
puppets. — Boswell. 

«  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  there  may  havebeite  Sdme 
mistake  as  to  this  anecdote,  tliough  I  had  it  from  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church.   Dr.'  Isaac  Goldsmith,  his  near 
'  relation,  was  Deau'of  Ctoyne  in  1747.-^Bosw£ZiL. 


— a  fiction  so  easily  detedfed,  that  it  is  wonderful 
how  he 'should  fa^ve  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
hazard  it.  He  boasted  to  me  at  this  time  of  the 
power'of  his  pen  in  commanding  money,  which  I 
believe  was  true  in  a  certain  degree,  though  in  the 
instance  he  gave  he  was  by  no  means  coireot.  He 
told  itfe  that  he  had  sold  a  novel  for  four  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  his  Vicar  of  WaJxfield.  But 
Johnson  informed  me  that  he  had  made  the  bar- 
gain for  €K}IdsAiith,  and  the  price  was  sixty  pounds. 
'And,  sir,*  said  he,  *  a  sufficient  price  too,  when  it 
was  sold ;  for  then  the  fame  of  Goldsmith  had  not 
been  elevated,  as  it  afterwards  was,  by  his  Tra- 
veller ;  and  the  bookseller  had  such  faint  hopes 
of  profit  by  his  bargain,  that  he  kept  the  manu- 
script by  him  a  long  time,  and  did  not  publish  it 
till  after  the  Traveller  had  appeared.  Then,  to 
bo  sure,  it  was  accidentally  worth  more  money.'  i 

Mrs.  Piozzi  ^  and  Sir  JV)hn  Hawkins  '  have 
strangely  mis-stated  the  history  of  Goldsmith  *s 
situation  atvi  Johnson's  friendly  interference 
whenthis  noVel  was  sold.  I  shall  give  it  authen- 
tically from  Johnson's  own  exact  narration : — 

'  I  received  one  morning  a  message  from  poor 
Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as 
it  was  not  in  his  i>ower'  to  come  to  me,  begging 
that  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  sent  hiin  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to 
him  directly.  I  accordingly  went  as  soon  as  I. 
was  dressed,  and  found  that  his  landlady  had 
arrested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a 
violent  passion.  I  perceived  that  ho  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  got  a  bottle  of 
I^Iadeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork 
into  the  bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and 
begfl^  to  talk  to  Mm  of  the  means  by  Which  he 
might  i)e  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that 
he  had  a  novel  ret^y  for  the  press,  which  he 
produced  to  me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its 
merit ;  told  the  landlady  I  should  soon  return  ; 
and,  having  gone  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  sixty 
pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  and  hie 
discharged  his  rent,  not  without  rating  his  land- 
lady in  a  liigh  tone  for  having  used  him  so  ill.'  ' 
■  ■^  ♦ 

>  Anecdotes  ofJoHtuin,  p.  119.— BoswsfiL. 

•  Life  ofJohnsdn,  p.  420.— Boswell. 

'  It  may  not1)€  improper  to  annex  here  Mrs.  Hozsi^ 
account  of  this  transaction,  in  her  *cnim  words,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  extreme  Inaccuracy  with  which  all  her 
anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  related,  or  rather  dis- 
coloured and  diatortal : — '  I  have  forgotten  the  year, 
but  it  cduld  scarcely,  I  think,  be  later  thAn  17«5  or  1766, 
that  he  was  called  abruptly  from  our  house  of  let  dinner^ 
and  returning  in  ohoui  ilvne  Aours,  said  *he  had  been 
with  ibi  enraged  author  whose  landlady  pressed  him 
for  payment  within  doors,  while  the  bailifb  beset  him 
without;  that  he  was  drinking 'hiiMtUr druiQi  with 
Madeira  to  drown  care,  andfrettiug  over  anOvel  which, 
whenytnufted,  was  to  be  his  ibA^  fortune,  but  he  eovM 
not  gd  it  d&ne/or  distracticm,  nor  could  he  step  out  of 
doors  to  offer  it  for  sale.  Mr.  Johnson  therefore  sent 
awa^  the  bottle,  tfnd  went  to  the  bookseller,  reconi- 
meifding  the  perfonnance,  and  deiFiring  eome  immedwte 
rtlief;  which  when  he  brought  back  to  the  writer,  As 
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Ify  next  meeting  with  Johnson  was  on  Friday, 
the  Ut  of  July,  when  he  and  I  and-  Dr.  Gold- 
smith rapped  at  the  l&Iitie.  I  was  befot^  this 
time  pretty  well  acquainted  with  €r6ldsmith, 
who  wae  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Johnsonian  schooL  Goldsmith's  respectful  at- 
tachment to  Johnson  was  then  at  its  height ; 
for  his  own  literary  reputation  had  not  yet 
distinguished  hira  so  much  as  to  excite  a^ain 
desire  of  competition  with  his  great  master. 
He  had  increased  any  admiration  of  the  goodness 
of  Johnson^s  heart,  by  incidental  remarks  in  the 
coarse  of  conversation,  such  as,  when  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Levett,  whom  he  entertained  under 
his  roof,  '  He  'is  poor  and  honest,  which  is  re- 
oommendatioB  -enough  to  Johnson  ; '  and  when 
I  wondered  that  he  was  very  kind,  to  a  man  of 
whom  I  had  heard  a  very  bad  character,  '  He  is 
noif  become  miserable,  and  that  ensures  the 
protection  of  Johnson.' 

Goldsmith  attempting  this  evening  to  main- 
tain, I  suppose  from  an  affectation  of  paradox, 
'that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own 
account,  for  itoft^n  was  a  source  of  unhappi- 
ne«s ;'  Johnson  :  *  '^y,  sir,  that  knowledge 
may  in  some  cases  produce  unhappiness,  I  allow. 
Bat,  upon  the  whole,  knowledge  per  m  is  cer- 
tainly an  object  which  erery  man  would  wish 
to  attain,  although,  perhaps,  he  may  not  take 
the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it.* 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  political 
and  biographical  writer,  being  mentioned,  John- 
son said,  *'  Campbell  is  a  man  of  much  know- 
ledge, and  has  a  good  share  of  imagination. 
His  ffermippua  Bedivivus  u  rery  entertaining, 
as  an  account  of  the  Hermetic  pliilosophy,  and 
as  furnishing  a  curious  history  of  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  human  mind.  If  it  were  merely 
imaginary,  it  woidd  be  nothing  at  all.  Camp- 
bell ii  not  always  rigidly  oareftd  of  truth  in  his 
converBatlon ;  but  I  do  ndt  believe  there  is 
anything  of  this  carelessness  in  his  books. 
Campbell  is  a  good  man,  a  -pious  nuin.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  not  been  in  tfato  'inside  of  a  church 
for  many  yean ; '  but  he  never  passes  a  church 

talltd  iM  VHMUM  o/ihe  \0u9e  directly  to  partake  of  punch, 
aad  Tpcas  their  Hme  in  merrimenL'—Aiucdotes  qf  Dr. 
Johnton,  p.  119. — Boswell. 

1  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  misinformed  as 
to  tUs  circumstance.  1  own  I  am  Jealous  for  my 
worthy  friend  Dr.  John  CampbelL  For  though  Mil- 
ton conld  without  remorse  absent  himself  from  public 
worship,  I  cannot  On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  same 
babitnal  impressions  upon  my  mind,  with  those  of  a 
truly  venerable  Judge,  who  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  Friend 
LsQgton,  if  I  have  not  been  at  church  on  Builday,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  easy.'  Dr.  Campbell  was  a  sincerely 
religions  man.  Lord  Macartney,  who  is  eminent  for 
his  Tsriety  of  knowledge  and  attention  to  men  of 
talents,  and  knew  him  well,  told  me,  that  when  he 
ealkd  on  hira  in  a  morning,  he  fonnd  him  reading  a 
clapter  in  the  Greek  New  Testament,  which  he  in- 
fonned  his  lordship  was  his  constant  practice.  The 
quantity  ef  'Dr.  ^Oimpbdl's  ^composition  is  almost 


without  pulling  off  his  hat.  This  shows  that 
he  has  good  principles.  I  used  to  go  pretty 
often  to  Campbell's  on  a  Sunday  evening,  till 
I  began  to  consider  that  theshoals  of  Scotchmen 
who  flocked  about  him  might  probably  say, 
when  anjrthingof  mine  was  well  done,  "Ay,  ay, 
he  has  learnt  this  of  Cawmell ! " ' 

He  talked  "very  contemptuously  of  Churchill's 
poetry,  observing  that  '  it  had  a  temporary 
currency  only  from  its  audacity  of  abuse,  and 
being  filled  with  living  names,  and  that  it  would 
sink  into  oblivion.'  I  ventured  to  hint  that  he 
was  not  quite  a  fair  judge,  as  Churchill  had 
attacked  1dm  violently.  JofiNSON  :  '  Nay,  sir, 
I  am  a  very  fair  judge.  He  did  not  attack  me 
violently  till  he  found  I  did  not  like  his  poetry ; 
and  his  attack  on  me  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
continuing  to  saywhat  I  think  of  him,  from  an 
apprehension  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  resent- 
ment. No,  sir,  I  called  the  fellow  a  blockhoad 
at  first,  and  I  will  call  him  a  blockhead  stilL 
However,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a  better 
opinion^f  him  now  than  I  once  had  ;  for  he  has 
shown  more  fertility  than  I  expected.  To  bo 
sure,  he  is  a  tree  that  cannot  produce  good 
fruit:  he  only  bears  crabs.  But,  sir,  a  tree 
that  produces  a  great  many  crabsj  is  better 
than  a  tree  which  produces  only  a  few.' 

In  this  depreciation  of  Churchill's  poetry  I 
could  not  agree  with  him.  St  is  very  true  that 
the  greatest  part  of  it  is  upon  the  topics  of  the 
d«y,  -on  which  account,  as  it  brought  him  great 
fame  and  profit  at  the  time,  it  must  proportion- 
ably  slide  out  of  -the  public  attention,  as  other 
occasional  objects  succeed.  But  Churchill  had  '^ 
extraordinary  vigour  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. His  portraits  of  the  players  will  ever 
be  valuable  to  the  true  lovers  of  the  drama ;  and 
his  strong  caricatures  of  scfveral  eminent  men  of 
his  age  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  curious. 
Let  me  add,  that  there  are  in  his  works  many 
passages  whicli  are  of  a  general  nature  ;  and  his 
Propkecy  of  Famine  is  a  poem  of  >no  ordinary 
merit.  It  is,  indeed,  falsely  injurious  to  Scot- 
land, but  therefore  may  be  allowed  a  greater 
share  of  invention. 

Bonnell  Thornton  had  just  published  a  bur- 
lesque Ode  on  St.  Oeeilia^s  Dap,  adapted  to  the 
ancient  British  music,  viz.  the  salt-box,  the 
Jew's-harp,  the  marrow-bones  and  cleaver,  the 
hum-strum,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  etc.  Johnson 
praised  its  humour,  and  seemed  much  diverted 
with  it.  He  repeated  the  following  passage  i'- 
'  In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join. 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping  combine; 

With  a  rap  and  a  tap,  while  the  hollow  side  sounds. 

Up  and  down  leaps  tho  flap,  and  with  rattling  re- 
bounds.'^ 

incredible,  and  his  labours  brought  him  large  profits. 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton  told  me  that  Johnson  said  of  him, 
'  He  is  therichest  author  that  ever  grased  the  common 
of  literature. '— Boa  wkll. 
'1  In  1769, 1  set  for  Smart  and  Kowbeiy,  Thornton's 
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I  mentioned  the  periodical  paper  called  the 
CawnoiMtuT.  He  said  it  wanted  matter.— No 
doubt,  it  had  not  the  deep  thinking  of  Johnaon*a 
writings.  But  surely  it  has  just  views  of  the 
surface  of  life,  and  a  very  sprightly  manner.— 
His  opinion  of  the  WarlA  was  not  much  higher 
than  of  the  Connoineur. 

Let  me  here  a]>ologize  for  the  imperfect 
maz^^er  in  which  I  am  obliged  to  exhibit  John- 
son's convenuktion  at  this  period.  In  the  early 
part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  was  so 
wrapt  in  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  collo- 
quial talents,  and  so  little  aocastomed  to  his 
peculiar  mode  of  expression,  that  I  found  it  ex- 
tremely difiScult  to  recollect  and  record  hi»  con- 
versation with  its  genuine  vigour  and  vivacity. 
In  progress  of  time,  when  my  mind  was,  as  it 
were,  strongly  impreffitated  with  the  Johnsonian 
CBther,  1  could  with  much  more  facility  and  ex- 
actness carry  in  my  memory  and  commit  to 
paper  the  exuberant  variety  of  his  wisdom  and 
wit. 

At  this  time  Miu  Williams,^  as  she  was  then 
called,  though  she  did  not  reside  with  him  in 
the  Temple  under  kis  roof,  but  had  lodgings  in 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  so  much  of  his 
attention,  that  he  every  night  drank  tea  with 
her  before  he  went  kome,  however  late  it  might 
be,  and  she  always  sat  up  for  him.  Thisy  it 
may  be  fairly  conjectured,  was  not  alone  a 
proof  of  his  regard  for  A«r,  but  of  his  own  un- 
willingness to  go  into  solitude,  before  that 
unseibonable  hour  at  which  he  had  habituated 
himself  to  expect  the  oblivion  of  vepoee.  Dr. 
Groldsmith,  being  a  privileged  man,  went  with 
him  this  night,  strutting  away,  and  calling  to 
me  with  an  air  of  superiority,  like  that  of  an 
esoteric  over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a  sage  of 
antiquity,  'I  go  to  Miss  Williams.'  I  confess 
I  then  envied  him  this  mighty  privilege  of 
which  he  seemed  so  proud ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  obtained  the  same  mark  of  distinction. 

On  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  July,  X  again  visited 
Johnson.  He  told  me  he  had  looked  into  the 
poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  writer,  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  John  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Scotland,  which  had  lately  come 

burlesque  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia**  day.  It  was  performed 
at  Ranelagh  in  masks,  to  a  very  crowded  audience,  as  I 
was  told,  for  I  then  resided  in  Norfolk.  Beard  sung 
the  salt-box  song,  which  was  admirably  accompanied 
on  that  instrument  by  Brent,  the  fencing  master, 
and  father  of  Miss  Brent,  the  celebtated  singer; 
Bkeggs  on  the  broomstick,  as  bassoon,  and  a  ronark- 
able  performer  on  the  Jew's  harp,—*  Bussing  twangs 
the  iron  lyre.'  Clecvers  were  cast  in  bell-metal  for 
this  entertainment  All  the  performers  of  the  old 
woman's  oratory,  employed  by  Foote,  were  I  believe 
employed  at  Ranelagh  on  this  occasion.— Burnby. 

>  This  lady  resided  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house  in  Gongh 
Square  from  about  1763  to  1758 ;  and  in  that  year,  on 
his  removing  to  Gray's  Inn,  she  went  into  lodgings. 
At  a  subsequent  period  she  again  became  an  inmate 
with  Johnson,  in  Johnson's  Court— Malone. 


out,  but  could  find  no  thinking  in  them.  Bo6- 
WKLL :  '  Is  there  not  imagination  in  them,  sir  ? ' 
JoHNaON : '  Why,  sir,  there  is  in  them  what  wu 
imagination,  but  it  ia  no  more  imagination  in 
him,  than  sound  ia  sound  in  the  eoho.  And  his 
diction,  too,  is  not  his  own.  We  have  long  ago 
seen  white-rdbed  innocence  and  JUnoer-bespanoUd 
meads.* 

Talking  of  London,  he  observed,  *  Sir,  if  yon 
wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  city,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing 
its  great  streets  and  sqaares,  but  must  inrvey 
the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is 
not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in 
the  multiplicity  of  human  habitations  which  ^re 
crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful  immensity 
of  London  consists.' — I  have  often  amused  my- 
self with  thinking  how  different  a  plaee  London 
is  to  different  people.  They  whose  narrow 
minds  are  contracted  to  the  consideration  of 
some  one  particular  pursuit,  view  it  only  through 
that  medium.  A  politician  thinks  of  it  merely 
as  the  seat  of  government  in  its  different  depart- 
ments ;  a  grazier,  as  a  vast  market  for  cattle ;  a 
mercantile  man,  av  a  place  where  a  prodigious 
deal  of  business  is  done  upon  'Change ;  a  drama- 
tic enthusiast,  as  the  grand  scene  of  theatrical 
entertainments ;  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  an .  as- 
semblage of  tavema,  and  the  grestt  emporium  for 
ladies  of  easy  virtue.  But  the  intellectual  man 
is  struck  with  it,  as  eomprehending  the  whole  of 
human  life  in  all  its  variety,  the  contemplation 
of  which  is  inexhaustible. 

On  Wednesday,  July  6,  he  was  engaged  to  sup 
with  me  at  my  lodgings  in  Downing  Street, 
Westminster.  But  on  the  preceding  night,  my 
landlord  having  behaved  very  rudely  to  me  and 
some  company  wbo  were  with  me,  I  had  resolved 
not  to  remain  another  night  in  his  house.  I  was 
exceedingly  uneasy  at  the  awkward  appearance 
I  supposed  I  should  make  te  Johnson  and  the 
otiier  gentlemen  whom  I  had  invited,  not  being 
able  to  reoeive  them  at  home,  and  being  obliged 
to  order  supper  at  the  Mitre.  I  went  to  Johnson 
in  the  meming,  and  talked  of  it  as  of  a  serious 
distress.  He  laughed,  and  said,  'Consider,  sir, 
how  insignificant  this  wiS  appear  a  twelvemonth 
hence.'  Were  this  comdderation  to  be  applied 
to  most  of  the  little  vexatious  incidents  of  life, 
by  which  our  quiet  is  too  often  disturbed,  it 
would  prevent  many  painful  sensations.  I  have 
tried  it  frequently  with  good  effect.  '  There  is 
nothing,'  continued  he, '  in  this  mighty  mis- 
fortune ;  nay,  we  shall  be  better  at  the  Mitre.* 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been  at  Sir  John  Fielding's 
office,  complaining  of  my  landlord,  and  had  been 
informed  that  though  I  had  taken  my  lodgings 
for  a  year,  I  might,  upon  proof  of  his  bad  be- 
havieur,  quit  them  when  I  pleased,  without 
being  under  an  obligation  to  pay  rent  for  any 
longer  time  then  while  I  possessed  them.  The 
fertility  of  Johnson's  mind  could  show  itself 
even  upon  so  small  a  matter  as  this.    '  Wbj, 
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sir/  said  he,  '  I  lappose  ibis  must  be  the  law, 
since  70a  kave  been  told  so  in  Bow  Street.  But 
if  your  landlord  could  held  you  to  your  bargain, 
and  tbe  lodgings  abould  be  yours  for  a  year,  70a 
may  certainly  use  them  as  70U  think  fit.  So, 
sir,  you  ma7  quarter  two  lifegiiardsmen  upon 
him ;  or  70«  Bia7  send  the  greatest  scoundrel  70U 
can  find  into  70ur  apartments ;  or  70U  ma7  say 
that  you  want  t6  make  some  experiments  in 
natural  i^ulosophy,  and  ma7  bum  a  large  quan- 
tity of  assafcstida  in  his  hotise.' 

I  had  as  m7  guests  this  evening  at  the  Mxtre 
Tarem,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies,  Mr.  Eccles,  an  Irisli  gentleman, 
for  whose  a^preeable  company  I  was  obliged  to 
Ur.  Davies,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Ogilvie/ 
who  was  desirous  of  being  in  company  with  my 
illutrious  friend,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  was 
proud  to  have  the  honour  of  showing  one  of 
my  countrymen  upon  what  eas7  terms  John- 
eon  permitted  me  to  live  with  him. 

Goldsmith,  as  usual,  endeavoured  with  too 
much  en^emess  to  «Atn«,  and  disputed  ver7 
warmly  with  Johnson  against  the  well-known 
maxim  of  the  British  constitution,  'The  king 
can  do  no  wrong  ; '  afiStming  that  '  what  was 
mondly  false  could  not  be  politically  true  ;  and 
as  the  king  might,  in  the  exercise  of  his  regal 
power,  command  and  cause  the  doing  of  what 
was  wrong,  it  certainly  might  be  said,  in  sense 
and  in  reason,  that  he  could  do  wrong.'  J0H27- 
BON  :  '  Sir,  70U  are  to  consider  that  in  our  con- 
stitution, according  to  its  true  principles,  the 
king  vk^  the  head :  ho  is  supreme  ;  he  is  above 
ever7thing,  and  there  is  no  power  by  which  he 
can  be  tried.  Therefore  it  is,  sir,  that  we  hold 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ;  that  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  wrong  in  government  maj  not  be 
above  our  reach  by  being  ascribed  to  majesty. 
Redress  is  always  to  be  had  against  oppression 
by  punishing  the  immediate  agents.  The  king, 
though  he  sheuld  command,  cannot  force  a  judge 
to  condemn  a  man  unjustly  ;  therefore  it  is  the 
judge  whom  wv  prosecute  and  punbh.  Political 
institutions  ore  formed  upon  the  consideration 
of  what  will  most  frequently  tend  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  although  now  and  then  exceptions 
may  occur.  Thus  it  is  better  in  general  that  a 
nation  should  have  a  supreme  legislative  power, 
although  it  ma7  at  times  be  abused.  And  then, 
or,  there  is  this  consideration,  that  %f  Oieabuge 
he  efunvunu,  nature  will  rite  up,  and  claiming  her 
<>rigiml  righU,  overturn  a  corrupt  pdUical  aya- 
ten,'   I  mark  this  animated  sentence  with  pecu- 

'  The  northern  bard  mentioned  abova.  When  I 
asked  Dr.  Johnson's  permission  to  Introduce  him,  ke 
obligingly  agreed ;  adding,  however,  with  a  aly  plea- 
nnizy,  'Bat  he  must  give  us  none  of  his  poetry.'  It 
ii  remarkable  that  Johnson  and  Churchill,  however 
nuuh  th^  differed  in  other  points,  agreed  on  this  sub- 
ject See  Churchill's  Journey.  It  is,  however,  hut 
JQstice  to  Dr.  Ogilvie  to  observe,  that  his  Day  qfJudg- 
Mnl  has  no  inconsiderable  share  of  merit— Boswxll. 


liar  pleasure,  as  a  noble  instance  of  that  truly 
dignified  spirit  of  freedom  which  ever  glowed  in 
his  heart,  though  he  was  charged  with  slavish 
tenets  by  superficial  observers,  because  he  was 
at  all  times  indignant  against  that  false  patriot- 
ism, that  pretended  love  of  freedom,  that  unruly 
restlessness  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  stable 
authority  of  any  good  government. 

This  generous  sentiment,  which  he  uttered 
with  great  fervour,  struck  me  exceedingly,  and 
stirred  my  blood  to  that  pitch  of  fancied  resist- 
ance, the  possibility  of  which  I  am  glad  to  keep 
in  mind,  but  to  which  I  trust  I  never  shall  be 
forced. 

'Great  abilities,'  said  he,  'are  not  requisite 
for  an  historian ;  for  in  historical  composition 
aU  the  greatest  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
quiescent.  He  has  facts  ready  to  his  hand,  so 
there  is  no  exercise  of  invention.  Imagination 
is  not  required  in  any  high  degree ;  only  about 
as  much  as  is  used  in  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry. 
Some  penetration,  accuracy,  and  colouring  will 
fit  a  man  for  the  task,  if  he  can  give  the  appli- 
cation which  is  necessary.* 

*  BayWi  Dictimtary  is  a  very  useful  work  for 
those  to  consult  who  love  the  biographical  part 
of  literature,  which  is  what  I  love  most.' 

Talking  of  the  eminent  writers  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  he  observed,  '  I  think  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  the  first  man  among  them.  He  was  the 
most  universal  genius,  being  an  excellent  physi- 
cian, a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much 
humour.  Mr.  Addison  was,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
man;  his  learning  was  not  profound,  but  his 
morality,  his  humour,  and  his  elegance  of  writ- 
ing set  him  very  higli.* 

Mr.  Ogilvie  was  unlucky  enough  to  choose  for 
the  topic  of  his  conversation  the  praises  of  his 
native  country.  He  began  with  saying  that 
there  was  very  rich  land  around  Edinburgh. 
Goldsmith,  who  had  studied  physic  there,  con- 
tradicted this,  very  untruly,  with  a  sneering 
laugh.  -  Disconcerted  a  little  by  this,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  thon  took  a  new  ground,  where,  I  sup- 
pose, he  thought  himself  perfectly  safe  ;  for  he 
observed  that  Scotland  had  a  great  many  noble 
wild  prospects.  Johnson  :  *  I  believe,  sir,  you 
have  a  great  many.  Norway,  too^  has  noble 
wild  prospects ;  and  Lapland  is  remarkable  for 
prodigious  noble  wild  prospects.  But,  sir,  let 
me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect  which  a  Scotch- 
man ever  sees,  is  the  high  road  that  leads  him 
to  England ! '  This  unexpected  and  pointed  sally 
produced  a  roar  of  applause.  After  all,  how- 
ever, those  who  admire  the  rude  grandeur  of 
nature  cannot  deny  it  to  Caledonia. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  I  found  Johnson  sur- 
rounded with  a  numerous  levee,  but  have  not 
preserved  any  part  of  his  conversation.  On  the 
14th  we  had  another  evening  by  ourselves  at  the 
Mitre.  It  happened  to  be  a  very  rainy  night.  I 
made  some  commonplace  observations  on  the  re- 
laxation of  nerves  and  depression  of  spirits  which 
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Bach  weather  occasioned,^  adding,  however,  that 
it  was  good  for  the  v^etable  creation.  John- 
son, who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  denied  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  had  any  influence  on 
the  human  frame,  answered  with  a  siqile  of 
ridicule,  'Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is  good  for  vege- 
tables, and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those  vege- 
tables, and  for  the  animals  who  eat  those 
animals.*  This  observation  of  his  aptly  enough 
introduced  a  good  supper,  and  I  soon  forgot,  in 
Johnson^s  company,  the  influence  of -a  moist 
atmosphere. 

Feeling  myself  TkXm  quite  at  ease  as  his 
companion,  though  I  had  all  possible  reverence 
for  Mm,  I  expressed  a  regret  that  I  could  not-be 
so  easy  with  my  father,  though  he  was  not  much 
older  than  Johnson,  and  certainly,  however 
respectable,  had  not  more  learning  and  greater 
abilities  to  depress  me.  I  asked  him  the-reason 
of  this.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  I  am  a  man  of 
the  world.  I  live  in  the  world,  and  I  take,  in 
some  degree,  the  colour  of  the  world  as  it  moves 
along.  Your  father  is  a  judge  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  island,  and  all  his  notions  are  takenfrom 
the  old  world.  Besides,  sir,  there  m^ust  always 
be  a  struggle  between  a  father  and  son,  while 
one  aims  at  power,  and  the  other  at  indepen- 
dence.' I  said  I  was  afraid  my  father  would 
force  me  to  be  a  lawyer.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  his  forcing  you  to  be  a 
laborious  practising  lawyer  \  that  is  not  in  his 
power.  For,  as  the  proverb  says,  "One  man 
may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  twenty  can- 
not make  him  drink."  He  may  be  displeased 
that  you  are  not  what  he  wishes  you  to  be ;  but 
that  displeasure  will  not  go  far.  If  he  insists 
only  on  your  having  as  much  law  as  is  necessary 
for  a  man  of  property,  and  then  endeavours  to 
get  you  into  Parliament,  he  is  quite  in  the  right.' 

He  enlarged  very  convincii^sly  upon  the  uex- 
oellenoeof  rhyme  over  blank*  verse  in  English 
poetry.  -I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Adam 
Smith; in  his  lectures  upon  composition,  when  I 
studied  under  him  in  the  •College  of  Glasgow, 
had  i^aintained  the  same  opinion  strenuously, 
and  I  repeated-  some  of  his  arguments.  John- 
son »  *  Sir,  I  was  once  in  oompany  with  Smith, 
and  we  did  not  take  to  each  other ;  but  had  I 
known  that  he  loved  rhyme  as  much  as  you  tell 
me  he  does,  I  should  have  huogbd  him.' 

Talking  of  those  who  denied  the  truth  of 
Christixmity,  he  said,  '  It  is  always  easy  to  be  on 
the  negative  side.  If  a  man  were  now  to  deny 
that  there  is  salt  upon  the  table,  you  could  not 
redneehim  to  an  absurdity.  Come,  let  us  try 
this  a  little  further.  I  deny  that  Canada  is 
taken,  and  I  oan  support  my  denial  by  pretty 
good  arguments.  The  French  are  a  muchonore 
numerous. people  than  we;  and  it  is  not  likely 


1  Johnson  would  sulTer  none  of  his  friends  to  fiU  up 
chasms  in  conversation  with  remarks  on  the  weather : 
'  Let  us  not  talk  of  the  weaUier.'— Bubmkt. 


that  they  would  allow  us  to  take  it.—"  But  the 
ministry  have  assured  us,  in  all  the  formality 
of  the  QiMdUi,  that  it  is  taken.*'— Very  true. 
But  the  ministry  have  put  us  to  an  enormous 
expense  by  the  war  in  America,  and  it  is  their 
interest  to  persuade  us  that  we  have  got  some- 
thing for  our  money. — "But  the  fact  is  con- 
flrmed  by  thousands  of  men  who  were  at  the 
taking  of  it."— Ay,  but  these  men  have  still 
more  interest  in  deceiving  us.  They  don*t^ant 
that  you  should  think  the  French  have  beat 
them,  but  that  they  have  beat  the  FiencL 
Now  suppose  you  should  go  over  and  find  that 
it  really  is  taken,  that  would  only  satisfy  your- 
self ;  for  when  you  oome  home  we  will  not 
believe  you.  We  will  say,  you  have  been  bribed. 
— ^Yet,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  these  plausible 
objections,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Canada  is 
really  ours.  Such  is  the  weight  of  common 
testimony.  How  much  stronger  are  the  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion  ! ' 

'  Idleness  is  a  disease  which  must  be  combated ; 
but  I  would  not  advise  a  rigid  adherence  to  a 
particular  plan  of  study.  I  myself  have  never 
persisted  in  any  plan  for  two  days  together.  A 
man  ought  to  read  just  as  inclination  leads  him ; 
for  whsyt  he  reads  as  a  task  will  do  him  little 
good.  A  young  num  should  read  five  hours  in 
a  day,  and  so  may  acqoite  a  great  deal  of  know- 
ledge.' 

To  a  man  of  vigonras  intellect  -and  ardent 
curiosity  like  his  own,  fading  without^a  regular 
plan  may  be  beneficial ;  though  eveneuch  a  man 
must  submit  to  it,  if  he  would  attain  a  full 
understanding  of  any  of  the  sciences. 

To  such  a  degree  of  unrestrained  frankness 
had  he  now  accustomed  me,  that  in  the  course 
of  this  evening  I  talked  of  the  numerous  reflec- 
tions which  had  been  thrown  out  against  him, 
on  Account  of  his  having  accepted  a  pension 
from  his  present  ]Majesty.  '  Why,  sir,'  said  he, 
with  a  hearty  laugh,  *  it  is  a  mighty  foolish  noise 
that  they  make.*  I  have  accepted  of  a  pension 
as  a  reward  which  has  been  thought  due  to  my 
literary  merit ;  and  now  that  I  have  this  pension, 
I  am  the  same  man  in  every  respect  that  I  have 
ever  been ;  I  retain  the  sam^^rinciples.  It  is 
true  that  I  cannot  now  curse  (smiling)  the  house 
of  Hanover ;  nor  would  it  be  decent  for  me  to 
drink  King  James's  health  >in  the  wine  that 
King  George  gives  me  money  to  pay  for.  But, 
sir,  I  think  that  the  pleasure  of  cursing  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  drinking  King  James's 
vhealth,  are  amply  overbalanood  by  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  yeofr.' 

There  was  here  most  'certainly  an  affectation 
of  more  Jacobitism  than  he  really  had;  and, 
indeed,  an  intention  of  admitting  for  the  mo- 

'1  When  I  meatloned  the  same  Idle  clamour  to  him 
several  years  afterwards,  he  said,  with  a  smile, '  I  wish 
my  pension  were  twice  as  large,  that  they  might  make 
twice  as  much  noise.*— Bos  well. 
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tnenV  ^^  ^  madi  greater  extent  than  it  really 
existed,  the  charge  of  disaffection  imputed  to 
him  by  the  world,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  dexterously  he  could  repel  an 
attack,  even  though  he  were  placed  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  position ;  for  X  have  heard  him 
declare,  that  if  holding  up  his  right  hand  would 
have  secured  victory  at  Culloden  to  Prince 
Charles's  army,  he  was  not  sure  he  would  have 
held  it  up ;  so  little  confidence  had  he  in  the 
right  claimed  by  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  so 
fearful  was  he  of  the  consequences  of  another 
revolution  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  assured  me  he  had 
heard  him  say  this  before  he  had  his  pension. 
At  another  time  he  said  to  Mr.  Langton,  '  No- 
thing has  ever  offered  that  has  made  it  worth 
my  while  to  consider  the  question  fully.'  He, 
however,  also  said  to  the  same-gentleman,  talk- 
ing of  King  James  the  Second,  *  It  was  become 
impossible  for  him  to  reign  any  longer  in  this 
country. '  He  no  doubt  had  ui  early  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  but  his  zeal  had  cooled 
as  his  reason  strengthened.  Indeed,  I  heard 
him  once  say,  '  that  after  the  death  y>f  a  violent 
Whig,  with  whom  he  used  to  contend  with 
great  eagerness,  he  felt  his  Toryism  much 
abated.'  *  I  suppose  he  meant  Mr.  Walmesley. 
Tet  there^^  is  no  doubt  that  at  earlier  periods 
he  was  wont  often  to  exercise  both  his  pleasantry 
and  ingenuity  in  talking  Jacobitism.  My  much 
respected  friend  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
admirable  instance  from  his  lordship's  own  re- 
collection : — One  day  when  dining  'at  old  Mr. 
Langton's,  where  Miss  Br^berts,  his  niece,  was 
one  of  the  oom2)any,  Johnson,  with  his  usual 
complacent  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  said,  '  My  dear,  I  hope  you  are 
a  Jacobite.'  Old  Air.  Langton,  who,  though  a 
higb  and  steady  Tory,  was  attached  to  the  pre- 
sent royal  family,  seemed  offended,  and  asked 
Johnson,  with  great  warmth,  what  he  could 
mean  by  putting  such  a  question  to  his  niece? 
*  Why,  sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  I  meant  no  offence 
to  your  niece ;  I  meant  her  a  great  compliment. 
A  Jacobite,  sir,  believes  in  the  divtne  right  of 
kings.  He  that  believes  In  the  divine  right  of 
kings  believes  in  a  Divinity.  A  Jeu^obite  believes 
in  the  divine  right  of  bishops.  He  that  believes 
in  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  believes  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Therefore,  sir,  «  Jacobite  is  neither  an  Atheist 
nor  a  Deist.  That  cannot  be  said  of  a  Whig ; 
for  Whiggism  U'a  negation  of  all  principle,* ' 

'  Jvwnal  of  a  T&wr  to  the  Hebrides,  8d  edit  p.  42a— 

BOSWEIA. 

'  He  used  to  tell,  with  great  hnmour,  IVominy  rela- 
tlfjtk  to  him,  the  following  little  story  of  my  early  years, 
wliicb  was  literally  true :— *  Boswell,  In  the  year  1745,, 
was  a  fine  boy,  wore  a  white  coekade,  and  prayed  for 
Ring  James,  till  one  of  bis  uncles  (General  Cochran) | 
gave  him  a  slxilling  on  condition  that  he  would  pray 


He  advised  me,  when  abroad,  to  be  a?  much 
as  I  could  with  the  professors  in  the  Universi- 
ties, and  with  the  clergy;  for  from  their  con- 
versation I  might  expect  the  best  accounts  of 
everything  in  whatever  country  I  should  be, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  keeping  my 
learning  alive. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  when  giving  me 
advice  as  to  my  travels.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
dwell  upon  cities,  and  palaces,  and  pictures, 
and  shows,  and  Arcadian  scenes.  He  was  of 
Lord  Essex's  opinion,  who  advises  his  kinsman, 
Koger  Earl  of  Rutland,  '  rather  to  go  a  hundred 
miles  to  speak  with  one  wise  man,  than  five 
miles  to  see  a  fair  town.' ' 

I  described  to  him  «n  impudent  fellow  from 
Scotland,  who  affected  to  be  a  savage,  and  railed 
at  all  established  systems.  Johnson:  'There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this,  sir.  He  wants  to 
make  himself  conspicuous.  He  would  tumble 
in^a  hog-sty,  as  long  as  you  looked  at  him  and 
called  to  him  to  come  out.  But  let  him  alone, 
never  mind  him,  and  he'll  soon  give  it  over.' 

I  added  that  the  same  person  maintained  that 
there  wtts  no  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 
JOHNSON:  *Why,  sir,  if  the  fellow  ^oes  not 
think  as  he  speaks,  he  is  lying ;  and  I  see  not 
what  honour  he  can  propose  to  himself  from 
having  the  character  of  a  ,liar.  But  if  he  does 
really  think  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice,  why,  sir,  when  he  leaves  our 
houses, iet  us  count  our  spoons.' 

Sir  David  DabTmple,  now  one  of  the  judges 
of  Scotland  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes,  had 
contributed  much  to- increase  my  high  opinion 
of  Johnson,  on  account  of  his  writings,  long 
before  I  attained  to 'a  personal  acquaintance 
with  him.  I,  in  return,  had  informed  Johnson 
of  Sir  David's  eminent  character  for  learning 
and  religion  ;  and  Johnson  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  at  one  of  oitr  evening  meetings  he  gave  him 
for  his  toast.  'I  at  this  time  kept  up  a  very 
frequent  correspondence  with  Sir  David ;  and  I 
read  to  Dr.  Johnson  to-night  the  following 
passage  from  the  letter  which  I  had  last  received 
from  him  : — • 

*  It  gives  me.  pleasure  to  think  that  you  have 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Samael  Johnson. 
He  is  one  of  the*  best  moral  writers  which  Eng- 
land has  produced.  At  the  same  time,  I  envy 
you  the  free  and  undisguised  converse  with  such 
a  tilan.  May  I  beg  you  to  present  my  best  re- 
spects to  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  venera- 
tion which  I  entertain  fer  the  author  of  the 
Ramhler  and  of  JUutdaat  Let  me  recommend 
this  last  work  to  you ;  with  the  JRambler  you 
certainly  are  acquainted.  In  BamUu  you  will 
see  a  tender-hearted  operator,  who  probes  the 


for  Khig  George,  which  he  accordingly  did.    '*  So  you 
see,"  says  Boswell,  *'  that  Whige  c/fdl  ages  art  node  th* 
earns  way. "  '—Boswell. 
1  Letter  to  Rutland  on  Travel,  16mo,  1596,— Boswkll. 
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wound  only  to  heal  it.  Swift,  on  the  contrary, 
mangles  human  nature.  Ho  cuts  and  slashes, 
as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  the  operation,  Kke  the 
tyrant  who  said,  Itaferi  ut  te  tentiat  emorL* 

Johnson  seemed  to  he  much  gratified  hy  this 
just  and  well-tumed  compliment. 

He  recommended  to  me  to  keep  a  journal  of 
my  life,  full  and  unreserved.  He  said  it  would 
be  a  very  good  exercise,  and  would  yield  me 
great  satisfaction  when  the  particulara  were 
faded  from  my  remembrance.  I  was  uncom- 
monly fortunate  in  having  had  a  previous  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  with  him  u^on  this  subject, 
for  I  had  kept  such  a  journal  for  some  time ; 
and  it  was  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this 
to  tell  him,  and  to  receive  his  api»olwtion. 
He  counselled  me  to  keep  it  private,  and  said  I 
might  surely  have  a  friend  wha  would  bum  it 
in  case  of  my  death.  From  this  habit  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  the  world  so  many  anec- 
dotes, which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
XKwterity.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  afraid  I 
put  into  my  journal  too  many  little  incidents. 
JoHNSOH:  'There  is  nothing,  sir,  too  little  for 
so  little  a  creature  as  man.  It  is  by  studying 
little  things  that  we  attain  tbe  great  art  of 
having  as  little  misery  and  as  much  happiness 
as  possible.' 

Next  morning  Mr.  Dempster  happened  to  call 
on  me,  and  was  so  muck  struck  even  with  the 
imperfect  account  which  I  gave  him  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation,  that  to  his  honour  be  it 
recorded,  when  I  complained  of  drinking  port 
and  sitting  up  late  with  him  affected  my  nerves 
for  some  time  after,  he  said,  'One  had  better 
be  palsied  at  eighteen  than  not  keep  company 
with  such  a  man.' 

On  Tuesday,  July  18, 1  found  tall  Sir  Thomas 
Bobinson  sitting  with  Johnson.  Sir  Thomas 
said  that  the  King  ef  Prussia  valued  himself 
upon  three  things ;  upon  being  a  hero,  &  musi- 
cian, and  an  author.  Johnson  :  '  Pretty  well, 
sir,  for  one  man.  As  to  his  being  an  author,  I 
have  not  looked  at  his  poetry ;  but  his  prose  is 
poor  stuff.  He  writes  just  as  you  may  sup- 
pose Voltaire's  footboy  to  do,  who  has  been  his 
amanuensis.  He  has  such  parts  as  the  valet 
might  have,  and  about  as  much  of  the  colouring 
of  the  style  as  might  be  got  by  transcribing  his 
works.'  When  I  was  at  Femey,  I  repeated  this 
to  Voltaire,  in  order  to  re&>ncile  him  somewhat 
to  Johnson,  whom  he,  in  affecting  the  English 
mode  of  expression,  had  previously  characterized 
as  '  a  superstitious  dog ; '  but  after  hearing  such 
a  criticism  on  Frederick  the  Great,  with  whom 
he  was  then  on  bad  termsi  he  exclaimed^  '  An 
honest  fellow  1 ' 

*  But  I  think  the  criticism  much  too  severe ; 
for  the  Memoin  of  the  House  of  Brandenbum/h 
are  written  as  well  as  many  works  of  that  kind. 
His  poetry,  for  the  style  of  which  he  himself 
makes  a  frank  apology,  'jargonnant  un  Fran- 
cois barbart,'  though  fraught  with  pernicious 


ravings  of  infidelity,  has  in  many  places  great 
animation,  and  in  some  a  pathetic  tenderness. 

Upon  this  contemptuous  animadversion  on 
the  King  of  Prussia,  I  observed  to  Johnson,  '  It 
would  seem  then,  sir,  that  much  less  parts  are 
necessaary  to  make  a  king  than  to  make  an 
author :  for  the  King  of  Prussia  is  confessedly 
the  greatest  king  now  in  Europe,  yet  you  think 
he  makes  a  very  poor  figure  «s  an  author.' 

Mr.  Levett  this  day  showed  me  Dr.  Johnson's 
library,  which  was  contained  in  two  garrets  over 
his  chambers,  where  Lintoi,  son  of  the  celebrated 
bookseller  of  that  name,  had  formerly  his  ware- 
house. I  found  a  number  of  good  books,  but 
very  dusty  and  in  great  confusion.  The  floor 
was  strewed  with  manuscript  leaves,  in  John- 
son's own  handwriting,  which  I  beheld  with  a 
degree  of  veneration,  supposing  they  perhaps 
might  contain  portions  of  the  Jtambt€r  or  of 
JRasielcu.  I  observed  an  apparatus  for  chemical 
experiments,  of  which  Johnson  was  aU  his  life 
very  fond.  The  place  seemed  to  be  very  favour- 
able for  retirement  and  meditation.  Johnson 
told  me,  that  he  went  up  thither  without  men- 
tioning it  to  his  servant  when  he  wanted  to 
study,  secure  from  interruption ;  for  he  would 
not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  was  not  at  home 
when  he  really  was.  'A  servant's  strict  regard 
for  truth,'  said  he,  'must  be  weakened  by  such 
a  psactice.  A  philosopher  may  know  that  it  is 
merely  a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  servants  are 
such  nice  distinguishera.  If  I  accustom  a  ser- 
vant to  tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to 
apprehend  that  he  will  tell  many  lies  IfxhimsdfV 
I  am,  however,  satisfied  that  every  servant,  of 
any  degree  of  intelligence,  understands  saying 
his  master  is  not  at  home,  not  at  all  as  the 
affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  as  customary  words, 
intimating  that  his  master  wishes  not  to  be  seen ; 
so  that  there  can  be  ne>  bad  effect  from  it. 

Mr.  Temple,  now  vicar  of  St.  Gluvias,  Corn- 
wall, who  had  been  my  intimate  friend  for 
many  years,  had  at  this  time  chambers  in  Far- 
rar's  Buildings,  at  the  bottom  of  Inner  Temple 
Lane,  which  he  kindly  lent  me  upon  my  quit- 
ting my  lodgings,  he  being  to  return  to  Trinity 
HsJl,  Cambridge.  I  found  them  particularly 
convenient  lor  me,  as  they  were  so  near  Dr. 
Johnson's. 

On  Wednesday,  July  20,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Dempster,  and  my  unde,  Dr.  Boswell,  who 
happened  to  be  now  in  London,  supped  with 
me  at  these  chambers.  Johnson  :  *  Pity  is  not 
natural  to  man.  Children  are  always  cruel. 
Savages  are  always  crueL  Pity  is  acquired  and 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  reason.  We  may 
have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing  a  creature 
in  distress,  without  pity :  for  we  have  not  pity 
unless  we  wish  to  relieve  them.  When  I  am 
on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and  finding  it 
late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste,  if  I 
happen  to  attend  when  he  whips  his  horses,  I 
may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the  animals  are  put 
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to  pain,  but  I  do  not  wish  him  to  desist.    No, 
sir,  I  wish  him  to  drive  on.' 

Mr.  Alexander  Donaldson,  bookseller,  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  for  some  time  opened  a  shop  in 
London,  and  sold  his  cheap  editions  of  the  mosfc 
popular  English  books,  in  defiance  of  the  sup- 
posed common-law  right  of  Literary  Property. 
Johnson,  though  he  concurred  in  tbe^  opinion, 
which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  a  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  there  was  no  such 
light,  was  at  this  time  very  angry  that  the 
booksellers  of  London,  for  whom  he  uniformly 
professed  much  regard,  should  suffer  from  an 
invasion  of  what  they  had  ever  considered  to  be 
secure;  and  he  wtus  loud  and  violent  against 
]^Ir.  Donaldson.  '  He  is  a  fellow  who  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren ;  for, 
notwithstanding  that  the  statute  secures  only 
fourteen  years  of  exclusive  right,  it  has  always 
been  understood  by  the  trade^  that  he  who  buys 
the  copyright  of  a  book  from  the  author  obtains 
«  perpetual  property;  and  upon  that  belief, 
numberless  bargains  are  made  to  transfer  that 
property  after  the  expiration  of  the  statutory 
tenn.  Now  Donaldson,  I  say,  takes  advantage 
here  of  people  who  have  really  an  equitable 
title  from  usage ;  and  if  we  consider  how  few  of 
the  books,  4>f  which  they  buy  the  property,  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  to  bring  profit,  we  should  be  of 
-opinion  that  the  term  of  fourteen  years  is  too 
short;  it  should  be  sixty  years.'  Dempster: 
'  Donaldson,  sir,  is  anxious  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature.  He  reduces  the  price  of 
books,  so  that  poor  students  may  buy  them.' 
Johnson  (laughing) ;  *  Well,  sir,  allowing  that  to 
be  his  motive,  he  is  no  better  than  Bobin  Hood, 
who  robbed  the  rich  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor. ' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  great  question 
oonceming  Literary  Property  came  to  be  ulti- 
mately tried  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  very  spirited 
exertions  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Johnson  was 
sealous  against  a  perpetuity;  but  he  thought 
that  the  term  of  the  exclusive  right  of  authors 
should  be  considerably  enlarged.  He  was  then 
for  granting  a  hundred  years. 

The  conversation  now  turned  upon  Mr.  David 
Hume's  style.  ■  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  his  style 
is  not  English ;  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
is  French.  Now  the  French  structure  and  the 
English  structure  may,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
bo  equally  good.  But  if  you  allow  that  the 
English  language  is  established,  he  is  wrong. 
My  name  might  originally  have  been  Nichdlson 
as  well  as  Johnson;  but  were  you  to  call  me 
Nicholson  now,  you  would  call  me  very  ab- 
surdly.' 

Rousseau's  treatise  on  the  inequidity  of  man- 
kind was  at  this  time  a  fashionable  topic.  It 
gave  rise  to  an  observation  by  Mr.  Dempster, 
that  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  rank  were 
nothing  to  a  wise  man,  who  ought  to  value  only 
merit     Johnson:    *If  man   were  a   savage, 


living  in  the  woods  by  himself,  this  might  be 
true ;  but  in  civilised  society  we  all  depend 
upon  each  other,  and  our  happiness  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  good  opinion  of  mankind. 
Now,  sir,  in  civilised  society  external  advan- 
tages make  us  more  respected.  A  man  with  a 
good  coat  upon  his  back  meets  with  a  better 
reception  than  be  ^ho  has  a  bad  one.  Sir,  you 
may  analyze  this,  and  say.  What  is  there  in  it  ? 
But  that  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  it  is  part  of 
a  general  system.  Pound  St.  Paul's  Church  into 
atoms,  and  consider  any  single  atotti ;  it  is,  to 
be  sure,  good  for  nothing;  but  put  all  these 
atoms  together,  and  you  have  St.  Paul's  Church. 
So  it  is  with  human  felicity,  which  is  made  up 
of  many  ingredients,  each  of  which  may  be 
shown  to  be  very  insignificant.  In  civilised 
society,  personal  merit  will  not  serve  you  so 
much  as  money  wiU.  Sir,  you  may  make  the 
experiment.  G6  into  the  street,  and  give  one 
man  a  lecture  on  morality,  and  another  a  shilling, 
and  see  which  will  respect  you  most.  If  you 
wish  only  to  support  nature,  Sir  William  Petty 
fixes  your  allowance  at  three  pounds  a  year ; 
but  as  times  are  much  altered,  let  us  call  it  six 
pounds.  This  sum  will  fill  your  beUy,  shelter 
you  from  the  -feather,  and  even  get  you  a  strong 
lasting  coat,  supposing  it  to  be  made  of  good 
bull's  hide.'  Now,  sir,  all  beyond  this  is  arti- 
ficial, and  is  desired  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater 
degree  of  respect  from  our  fellowioreatures. 
And,  sir,  if  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  procure 
a  man  more  consequence,  and  of  course  more 
happiness,  than  six  pounds  a  year,  the  same  pro- 
portion will  hold  as  to  six  thousand,  and  so  on, 
as  far  as  opulence  can  be  carried.  Perhaps  he 
who  has  a  laige  f  ortime  may  not  be  so  happy  as 
he  who  has  a  small  one ;  but  that  must  proceed 
from  other  causes  than  from  his  having  the  large 
fortune  :  for,  ccBteris  paribut,  he  who  is  rich  in  a 
civilised  society  must  be  happier  than  he  who  is 
poor;  as  riches,  if  properly  used  (and  it  is  a 
man's  own  fault  if  they  are  not),  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  highest  advantages.  Money,  to 
be  sure,  of  itself  is  of  no  use :  for  its  only  use  is 
to  part  with  it.  Rousseau,  and  all  those  who 
deal  in  paradoxes,  are  led  away  by  a  childish 
desire  of  novelty.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used 
always  to  choose  the  wrong  side  of  a  debate, 
because  most  ingenious  things,  that  is  to  say, 
most  new  things,  could  be  said  upon  it.  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  for  which  you  may  not  muster 
up  more  plausible  arguments  than  those  whidi 
are  urged  against  wealth  and  other  external 
advantages.  Why,  now,  there  is  stealing :  why 
should  it  be  thought  a  crime  ?  When  we  con- 
sider by  what  unjust  methods  property  has  been 
often  acquired,  and  that  what  was  unjustly  got 
it  must  be  unjust  to  keep,  where  is  the  harm  in 
one  man's  taking  the  property  of  another  from 
him  ?  BesidM,  sir,  when  we  consider  the  bad 
use  that  nuuiy  people  make  of  their  property, 
and  how  much  better  use  the  thief  may  make 
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of  it,  it  may  be  defended  as  %  very  allo^rable 
practice.  Tet,  sir,  the  eiperienoe  of  mankind 
has  discoTered  stealing  to  be  so  very  bad  a  thing, 
that  they  make  no  scrapie  to  hang  a  man  for  it. 
When  I  was  nmning  about  this  town  a  very 
poor  fellow,  I  was  a  great  aiguer  for  the  advan- 
tages  of  i>orerty ;  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time, 
▼ery  sorry  to  be  poor.  8ir,  all  the  arguments 
which  are  brought  to  represent  poverty  as  no 
evil,  show  it  to  be  evidently  a  great  eviL  Yon 
never  find  people  labouring  to  convinee  you  that 
you  may  live  veiy  happily  upon  a  plentiful  for- 
tune.— So  you  hear  people  talking  how  miserable 
a  king  must  be,  and  yet  they  aJl  ^rish  to  be  in 
his  place.' 

It  Was  suggested  that  kings  must  be^uth^ppy, 
because  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of 
all  satisfactions,  easy  and  unreserved  society. 
JoHNBOir : '  This  is  an  ill-founded  notion.  Being 
a  king  does  not  exclude  a  man  from  such  society. 
Great  kings  have  always  been  social.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  the  only  great  king  at  present,  is 
very  sociaL  Charles  .the  Second,  the  last  king 
of  England  who  was  a  man  of  parts,  was  social ; 
and  our  Henrys  and  Bdwatds  were  all  sociaL' 

Mr.  Dempster  having  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  intrinsic  mextt  wglA  to  make  the  only 
distinction  among  mankind.  Johnson:  'Why> 
sir,  mankind  have  found  that  this  cannot  ba 
How  shall  we  determine  the  proportion  of 
intrinsic  merit?  Were  that  to  be  the  only 
distinction  amongst  mankind,  we  should  soon 
quarrel  about  the  degrees  of  it.  Were  all  dis- 
tinctions abolished,  the  strongest  would  not 
long  acquiefce,  but  would  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  superiority  by  their  bodily  strength.  But,  sir, 
as  subordination  is  very  necessary  for  society, 
an4  contentions  for  superiority  very  dangerous, 
mankind,  that  is  to  say,  all  civilised  nations, 
have  settled  it  upon  a  plain  invariable  principle. 
A  man  is  bom  to  hereditary  rank ;  or  his  being 
appointed  to  certain  offices  gives  llim  a.  certain 
rank.  Subordinati<Mi  tends  greatly  to.  human 
happiness.  Were  we  all  upon  an  equality,  we 
should  have  no  other  enjoyment  than  mere 
animal  pleasure.' 

I  said,  I  considered  distinction  or  rank  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  in  civilised  society,  that 
if  I  were  asked  on  the  same  day  to  dine  with 
the  first  duke  in  England,  and  with  the  first 
man  in  Britain  for  genius,  I  should  hesitate 
which,  to  prefer.  Johnson  :  *  To  be  sure,  sir : 
if  you  were  to  dine  only  once,  and  it  were  never 
to  be  known  where  you  dined,  you  would  choose 
rather  to  dine  with-  the  first  man  for  genius ; 
but  to  gain  most  respect,  you  should  dine  with 
the  first  duke  in  England.  For  nine  people  in 
ten  that  you  meet  with,  would  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  you  for  having  dined  with  a  duke ; 
and  the  great  genius  himself  would  receive  you 
better,  because  you  had  been  with  the  great 
duke.' 

He  took  care  to  guartL  himself  against  any.  I 


I>osBible  suspicion  that  his  settled  principles  of 
reverence  for  rank  and  respect  for  wealth  were 
at  all  owing  to  mean  or  interested  motives : 
for  he  asserted  his  own  independence  as  a  lite- 
raiy  man.  '  No  man,'  said  he,  '  who  ever  lived 
by  literature,  has  lived  more  independently 
than  I  have  done. '  He  said  he  had  taken  longer 
time  than  he  needed  to  have  done  in  composing 
his  Dictionary.  He  received  our  compliments 
upon  that  great  work  with  complacency,  and 
told  us  that  the  Academy  djdUi  Cntsea  could 
scarcely  believe  that  it  was  done  by  one  man. 

Next  morning  I  found  him  alone,  and  have 
preserved  the  following  fragments  of  his  conver- 
sation : — Of  a  gentleman  who  was  mentioned  he 
said,  'I  have  not  m/st  with  any  man  for  a  long 
time  who  has  given  me  such  general  displeasure. 
He  ia  totally  unfixed  in  his  principles,  and  wants 
to  puxde  other  people.*  I  said  his  principles 
had  been  poiBon^d  by  a  noted  infidel  writer, 
but  that  he  was  nevertheless  a  benevolent, 
good  man.  Johnson:  'We,  can  have  no, de- 
pendence upon  that  instinetive,  that  consti- 
tutional goodness,  which  is.i^ot  founded  upon 
principle.  I  grant  you  that  such  a  man  may 
be  a  very  amiable  member  of  society.  I  can 
conceive  him  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
he  is  not  much  tempted  to  deviate  from  wbat 
is  right ;  and  as  every  man  prefers  virtue,  when 
there  is  not  some  strong  incitement  to  trans- 
gress its  precepts,  I  can  conceive  him  doing 
nothing  wrong.  But  if  such  a  man  stood,  in 
need  of  mo^ey,  I  should  not  like  to  trust 
him ;  and  I  should  certainly  not  trust  him 
with  young  ladies,  for  there,  there  is  always 
temptation.  Hume  and  other  sceptical  in- 
novators are  vain  men,  and  will  gratify  them- 
selves at  any  expense*  Truth  will  not  afford 
sufficient  food  to  their  vanity :  so  they  have 
betaken  themselves  to  error.  Truth,  sir,  is  a 
cow  which  will  yield  such  people  no  more 
milk,  and  so  they  are  gone  to  milk  the  bull. 
If  I  could  have  allowed  myself  to  gratify  my 
vanity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  what  fame 
might  I  have  acquired !  Everything  which 
Hume  has  advanced  against  Christianity  had 
passed  through  my  mind  long  before  he  wrote. 
Always  remember  this,  that  after  a  system  is 
well  settled  upon  positive  evidence,  a  few 
partial  objections  ought  not  to  shake  it.  The 
human  mind  is  so  limited,  that  it  cannot  take 
in  all  the  parts  of  a  subject,  so  that  there  may 
be  objections  raised  against  anything.  Ther^ 
are  objections  against  a  plenum,  and  objec* 
tions  against  a  vacuum;  yet  one  of  them  must 
certainly  be  true.' 

I  mentioned  Hume's  argument  against  the 
belief  of  miracles,  that  it,is  more  probable  that 
the  witneases  to  the  truth  of  them  are  mistaken 
or  speak  falsely,  than  that  the  miracles  should 
be  true.  Johnson  :  'Why,  sir,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  proving  miracles  should  make  us  very 
cautious  in  believing  them.    But  let  us  consider ; . 
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although  (jod  hai  made  Nature  to  operate  by 
certain  fixed  laws,  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
think  that  he  may  8usx>end  those  laws,  in  order 
to  establish  a-  system  highly  advantageous  to 
zoankind.  Now  the  Christian  religion  is  a  most 
beneficial  system,  asat  gives,  us  light  and  ccur- 
iainty  where  we  were  before  in  darkness  and 
doubt.  The  miracles  which  prove  it  4re  attested 
by  men>  who  had  no.  interest  in.  deceiving  ua; 
bat  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  told  that  thay 
should  suffer  persecution,  and  did  actually  lay 
down  their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  facts  which  they  asserted.  Indeed,  for  seme 
centnriai  the  heathens  did  not  pretend  to  deny, 
the  miiacles,  but  said  they  were  performed  by 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits.  This  is  %,  circmpitance 
of  great  weight.  Then,  sir,  when  we  take  the 
proofs  derived  firom  prophecies  which  have  been 
so  exactly  fulfilled,  we  have  most  satisfactory 
evidence!  Supposing  a  miracle  possible,  as.  to 
which,  in.  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
we  have,  as  strong  evidence  for  the  miracles  in 
support  of  Christiaiuty  as.  thit  nature  of  the 
thing  admits.' 

At  nig^t,  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  sapped,  in  a 
private  riKun  at  the  Turk's  Head  coffeehouse, 
m  the  Strand.  '  I  encourage  this  house,'  said 
hs) '  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a  good,  civil  woman, 
and  has  not  much  business.* 

'  ^,  I  love  the  acquaintance  of  young  people ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  like  to  think 
myself  growing  <dd.  In  the  next  {(lace,  young 
acqasintances  must  last  longest  if  they  do  last ; 
and  then,  sir,  young  men  have  more  virtue  than 
old  men :  they  have  more  generous  sentiments 
in  every,  vespect.  I  love  the  young  dogs  of  this 
aga ;,  they  have  more  wit  and  humour  and  know- 
ledge of  life  than  we  had ;  but  then  the  dogs  are 
not  so  good  scholars.  Sir,  in  my  early  years  I 
read  very  hard.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  but  a 
tme  on^  that  I  knew  almost  as  much  at  eighteen 
as  I  do  now.'  My  judgment,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  80  good,  but  I  had  all  the  facts.  I  remem  - 
ber  very  well  when  I  was  at  Oxford,  an  old 
gentleman  aaid  to  me,  '*  Young  man,  ply  your 
book  diligently  now,  and  acquire  a  stock  of 
knowledge;  for  when  years  come  upon  you, 
you  will  fold  that  poring  u^on  books  will  be 
bat  an  irksome  task." ' 

This  account  of  his  reading,  given  by.  himself 
in  pUin  words,  sufliciently  confirms  what  I 
have  already  advanced  upon  the  disputed  ques- 
tion as.  to  his  application.  It  reconciles  any 
seeming  inconsistexwty  in  his  way  of.  talking 
upon  it  at  different  times;  and  shows  that 
idleneas  and  reading  hard  were  with  him  re- 
lAtire  terms,  the  import  of  which,  as  used  by 
him,  must  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  with 
vhat  scholars  of  different  degrees  of  ardour 

^  His  great  period  of  study  was  flrom  the  age  of 
twelve  to  that  of  eighteen,  as  he  told  Mr.  Langton,  who 
give  me  this  information.— Malokb. 


and  assiduity  have  been  known  to  do.  And  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  was  now  talking 
spontaneously,  and  expressing  his  genuine  sen- 
timents ;  whereas  at  other  times  he  might  be 
induced,  from  his  spirit  of  contradiction,  or, 
more  properly,  from  his  love  of  argumentative 
contest,  to  speak  lightly  of  his  own  application 
to  study<.  It  is  pleasing  to  consider  that  the 
old  gentleman's  gloomy  prophecy  as  to  the 
irksomeneas  of  books  to  men  of  an  advanced 
age,  which  Sa  too  often  fulfilled,  was  so  far 
from  being  verified  in  Johnson,  that  hia  ardour 
for  literature  never  failed,  and  his  last  writings 
had  more  ease  wnd  viyacitjr,  than  any  of  his 
earlier  productions.. 

He  mentioned.to  me  now,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  beep,  distressed  by  melancholy, 
and  for  that  reason  had  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  study  and  meditation  to  the  dissipating 
variety  of  life.  Against  melancholy  het  recom- 
mended constant,  occupation  of  mind,  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  moderation  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  especially  to  shun,  drinking  at  night. 
He  said  melancholy  people  were  apt  to  .fly  to 
intemperance  for  relief,  but  that  it  sunk  them 
much  deeper  in  misery.  He  observed,  that 
labouring  men  who  work  hard,  and  live  spar- 
ingly, are  iteldom  or  never,  troubled  with  low 
spirits. 

He  again  insisted  on  the  duty  of  maintaining 
subordination  of  rank.  *  Sir,  I  would  no  more 
deprive  a  nobleman  of  Ms  respect  than  of  his 
money.  I  consider  myself  as  acting  a  part  in  the 
great  system  of  society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I 
would  have  t)iem  do  to  me.  I  would  behave 
to  a  nobleman  as  I  should  expect  he  would 
behave  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman,  and  he  Sam. 
Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macaxday  '  in 
this  town,  a  great  republican.  One  day  when 
I  was  at  her  house,  I  put  on  a  very  grave  coun- 
tenance, and  said  to  her,  "Madun,  I  am  now 
become  a  convert  to  your  way  of  thinking.  I 
am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an 
equal  footing;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestionable 
proof,  madam,  that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a 
very  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  fellow-citisen, 
your  footman :  I  desire  that  he  may  be  allowed 
to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us."  I  thus,  air, 
showed  her  the  absurdity  of  the  levelling  doc- 
trine. She  has  never  liked  me  since.  Sir,  your 
levellers  wish  to  level  down,  as  far  as  themselves ; 
but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  themselves. 
They  would  aU  have  some  people  imder  them ; 
why  not  then  have  some  people  above  them  V 

I  mentioned  a  certain  author  who  disgusted 
me  by  Ids  f  or:vardne8s,  and  by  showing  no  de- 
ference to  noblemen  into  whose  company  he  was 
admitted.  Jobnbok:  'Suppose  a  shoemaker 
should  claim  an  equality  with  him,  as  he  does 

1  !niis  one  Mrs.  Hacaolay  was  the  same  personage 
who  afterwards  made  herself,  so  much  known  as  Hbe 
celebrated  female  historian.'— Boewxi^L. 
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with  a  lord^  how  ho  would  stare !  "  Why,  air, 
do  you  star^?**  says  the  shoemaker;  ''I  do 
great  service  to  society.  Tis  true  I  am  paid  for 
doing  it ;  hut  so  are  you,  sir ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  hetter  paid  than  I  am,  for  doing  some- 
thing not  so  necessary.  For  mankind  could  do 
hetter  without  your  hooks  than  without  my 
shoes."  Thus,  sir,  there  would  he  a  perpetual 
struggle  for  precedence,  were  there  no  fixed  in- 
variahle  rules  for  the  distinction  of  rank,  which 
creates  no  jealousy,  as  it  is  allowed  to  be  acci- 
dental.* 

He  said  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  a  very  agree- 
able man,  and  his  Estay  on  the  Genius  and  Writ- 
ings of  Pope  a  very  pleasing  book.  I  wondered 
that  he  delayed  so  long  to  give  us  the  continua- 
tion of  it. — ^JoHNsoN  :  *  Why,  sir,  I  suppose  he 
finds  himself  a  little  disa2)pointed  in  not  having 
been  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  be  of  his 
opinion  as  to  Pope.' 

We  have  now  been  favoured  with  the  conclud- 
ing  volume,  in  which,  to  use  a  parliamentary 
expression,  he  has  explained^  so  as  not  to  appear 
quite  so  adverse  to  the  op^on  of  the  world 
concerning  Pope  ai  was  at  fii*st  thought ;  and 
we  must  all  agree  that  his  work  is  a  most  valu- 
able accession  to  English  literature. 

A  writer  of  deserved  eminence  being  men- 
tioned, Johnson  said,  '  Why,  sir,  he  is  a  man 
of  good  parts,  but  being  originally  poor,  he  has 
got  a  love  of  mean  company  and  low  jocularity ; 
a  very  bad  thing,  sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  and  to 
talk  is  good.  But  you  ought  no  more  to  think 
it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than  you  are  to  think  it 
enough  if  you  talk.  You  may  laugh  in  as  many 
ways  as  you  talk  ;  and  surely  every  way  of  talk- 
ing that  is  practised  cannot  be  esteemed.' 

I  spoke  of  Sir  James  Macdonald  as  a  young 
man  of  most  distinguished  merit,  who  united 
the  highest  reputation  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
with  the  patriarchal  spirit  of  a  great  Highland 
chieftain.  I  mentioned  that  Sir  James  had 
said  to  me  that  he  had  never  seen  J^Ir.  Johnson, 
but  he  had  a  great  respect  for  him,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  was  mixed  with  some  degree  of 
terror.  JoHNSON :  *  Sir,  if  he  were  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  me,  it  might  lessen  both.' 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman  led  us  .to  talk 
of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  to  visit 
which  he  expressed  a  wish  that  then  appeared 
to  me  a  very  romantic  fancy,  which  I  Uttle 
thought  would  be  afterwards  realized.  He  told 
me  that  his  father  had  put  Martin's  account  of 
those  islands  into  his  hands  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  it ; 
that  he  was  particularly  atruck  with  the  St. 
Kilda  man's  notion  that  the  High  Church  of 
Glasgow  had  been  hollowed  out  of  a  rock;  a 
circumstance  to  which  old  Mr.  Johnson  had 
directed  his  attention.  He  said  he  would  go  to 
the  Hebrides  with  me  when  I  returned  from 
my  travels,  unless  some  very  good  companion 
should  offer  when  I  was  absent,  which  he  did 


not  think  ]H'obabIe;  adding,  'There  are  few 
people  whom  I  take  bo  much  to  as  you.'  And 
when  I  talked  of  my  leaving  England,  he  said 
with  a  very  affectionate  air,  '  My  dear  Boswell, 
I  should  be  very  unhappy  at  parting,  did  I 
think  we  w«re  not  to  meet  agun.'  I  cannot 
too  often  remmd  my  readers,  that  although 
such  instances  of  his  kindness  Are  doubtless 
very  flattering  to  me,  yet  I  hope  my  recording 
them  will  be  ascribed  to  a  better  motive  thaa 
to  yanity ;  for  they  afford  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  hia  tenderness  and  complacency,  which 
some,  while  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge  his 
great  powers,  have  been  so  strenuous  to  deny. 

He  maintained  that  a  boy  at  achocl  was  the 
happiest  of  human  beings.  I  supported  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  from  which  I  have  never  yet 
varied,  that  a  man  is  happier ;  and  I  enlargeil 
upon  the  uixiety  and  sufferings  which  are  en- 
dured at  school.  Johnson  :  '  Ah,  sir,  a  boy's 
being  flogged  is  not  so  severe  as  a  man's  having 
the  hiss  of  the  world  against  him.  Men  have  a 
solicitude  about  fame ;  and  the  greater  share 
they  have  of  it,  the  more  afraid  they  are  of 
losing  it.'  I  silently  asked  myself,  '  Is  it 
possible  that  the  great  Samuel  Johnson  really 
entertains  any  such  apprehension,  and  is  not 
confident  that  his  exalted  fame  is  established 
upon  a  foundation  never  to  be  shaken  ? ' 

He  this  evening  drank  a  bumper  to  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  '  as  a  man  of  worth,  a  scholar,  and 
a  wit.'  *  I  have,'  said  he,  *  never  heard  of  him, 
^except  from  you ;  but  let  him  know  my  opinion 
of  him  :  for  as  he  does  not  show  himself  much 
in  the  world,  he  shotUd  have  the  praise  of  the 
few  who  hear  of  him.' 

On  Tuesday,  July  26,  I  found  Mr.  Johnson 
alone.  It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I  again 
complained  of  the  disagreeable  effects  of  such 
weather.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  this  is  all  imagina- 
tion, which  physicians  encourage  :  for  man  lives 
in  air  as  a  fish  lives  in  water;  so  that  if  the 
atmosphere  press  heavy  from  above,  there  is  an 
equal  resistance  from  below.  To  be  sure,  bad 
weather  is  hard  upon  people  who  are  obliged  to 
be  abroad ;  and  men  cannot  labour  so  well  in 
the  open  air  in  bad  weather  as  in  good ;  but, 
sir,  a  smith,  or  a  tailor,  whose  work  is  within 
doors,  will  surely  do  as  much  in  rainy  weather 
as  in  fair.  Some  very  delicate  frames,  indeed, 
may  be  affected  by  wet  weather,  but  not  ooiti- 
mon  constitutions.' 

We  talked  of  the  education  of  children ;  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  waa  best  to  teach 
them  first.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is  no  matter  what 
you  teach  them  first,  anymore  than  what  leg  you 
shall  put  into  your  breeches  first.  Sir,  you  may 
stand  disputing  which  is  best  to  put  in  first,  but 
in  the  meantime  your  breech  is  bare.  Sir,  while 
you  are  considering  which  of  two  things  yon 
should  teach  your  child  first,  another  boy  has 
learnt  them  both.' 

On  Thursday,  July  28,  we  again  supped  in 
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priyate  at  the  Turk's  Head  ooff  eehoiue.  Jt>HN- 
6ON :  *  Swift  has  a  higher  reputation  than  he 
deservesb  His  exoellance  is  strong  sense ;  for 
his  humour,  though  very  well,  is  not  remarkably 
good.  I -doubt  whether  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  be 
his  ;  for  he  never  owned  it,  and  it  is  much  above 
his  usual  manner/ 

*  Thomson,  I  think,  had  as  much  of  the  poet 
about  him  as  most  writers.  Everything  ap- 
peared to  him  through  the  medium  of  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit.  He  could  not  have  viewed  those 
two  candles  burning  but  with  a  poetical  eye.' 

'Has  not  ■  a  great  deal  of  wit, sir?' 

JoHXSON:  *  I'do  not  think  so,  sir.  He  is,  in- 
deed, continually  attempting  wit,  bnt  he  fails. 
And  I  have  no  more  pleasure  in  hearing  a  man 
attempting  wit  and  failing,  than  in  seeing  a  man 
trying  to  leap  over  a  ditch  and  tumbling  into  it. ' 

He  laughed  heartily  when  I  mentioned  to  him 
a  saying  of  his  concerning  Mr,  Thomas  Sheridaa, 
which  Foote  took  a  wicked  pleasure  to  circulate. 
'  Why,  ^ir,  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally  dull ;  but 
it  must  have  taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
become  wliat  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  excess 
of  stupidity,  sir,  is  not  in  nature.' — *So,'  eaid 
he,  ' I  allowed  him  aU  his  own  merit.' 

He  now  added :  *  Sheridan  cannot  bear  me. 
I  bring  his  declamation  to  a  point.  I  ask  him 
a  plain  question,  "  What  do  yon  mean  to  teach  ?'* 
Besides,  sir,  what  influence  «an  Mr.  Sheridan 
have  upon  the  language  t>f  this  great  country 
by  Ids  narrow  exertions  ?  Sir,  it  is  burning  a 
farthing  candleat  Dover  to  show  light  at  Calais.' 

Talking  of  a  young  man  who  was  uneasy  from 
thinking  that  he  was  very  deficient  in  learning 
and  knowledge,  he  said,  '  A  man  has  no  reason 
to  complain  who  holds  a  middle  place,  and  has 
many  below  him ;  and  perhaps  he  has  not  six  of 
his  years  above  him— perhaps  not  one.  Though 
he  may  not  know  anything  perfectly,  the  general 
mass  of  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired  is  consi- 
derable. Time  will  do  for  him  all  that  is  wanting.' 

The  conversation  then  took  a  philosophical 
turn.  JOHNBOir :  *  Human  experience,  which 
is  constantly  contradicting  ^eory,  is  the  great 
test  of  truth.  A  system  built  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  a  great  many  minds,  is  always  of 
more  strength  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
mere  workings  of  any  one  mind,  which  of  itself 
can  do  little.  There  is  not  so  poor  a  book  in  the 
world  that  wonld  not  be  a  prodigious  effort  were 
it  wrought  Aut  entirely  by  a  single  mind,  with- 
out the  aid  of  prior  investigators.  The  French 
writers  are  superficial,  because  they  are  not 
scholars,  and  so  proceed  upon  the  mere  power 
of  their  own  min^ ;  and  we  see  how  very  little 
power  they  have.' 

'  As  to  the  Christian  religion,  sir,  besides  the 
strong  evidence  which  we  have  for  it,  there  is  a 
balance  in  its  favour  from  the  number  of  great 
men  who  have  been  convinced  of  its  troth,  after 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  question.  Grotius 
was  an  aoate  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed 


to  examine  evidence,  and  he  was  convjnoed. 
Grotius  was  not  a  reduse,  but  a  man  of  the 
world  who  certainly  had  no  bias  to  the  side  of 
religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an  infidel, 
and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer.' 

He  this  evening  again  recommended  to  me  to 
perambulate  Spain.'  I  said  it  would  amuse 
him  to  get  a  letter  from  me  dated  at  Sala- 
manca. Johnson  :  *  I  love  the  University  of 
Salamanca;  for  when  the  Spaniards  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  conquering 
America,  the  University  of  Salamanca  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  it  was  not  lawful. '  He  spoke 
this  with  great  emotion,  and  with  that  generous 
warmth  which  dictated  the  lines  in  his  London 
against  Spanish  encroachment. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  ray  friend  Derrick 
as  but  a  poor  writer.*  Johnson  :  '  To  be  sure, 
sir,  he  is ;  but  you  are  to  consider  that  his  being 
a  literary  man  has  got  for  him  all  that  he  has. 
It  has  made  him  king  of  Bath.  Sir,  he  has 
nothing  to  say  for  himself  but  that  he  is  a  writer* 
Had  he  not  been  a  writer,  he  must^  have  been 
sweeping  the  crossings  in  the  streets,  and  asking 
halfpence  from  everybody  that  passed.' 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  memory  of  Sir. 
Derrick,  who  was  my  first  tutor  in  the  ways  of 
London,  and  showed  me  the  town  in  idl  its 
variety  of  departments,  both  Uterary  and  spor- 
tive, the  particulars  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  ad- 
vised me  to  put  in  writing,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion what  Johnson,  at  a  subsequent  period,  said 
of  him  both  as  a  writer  and  an  editor:  *  Sir,  I 
have  often  said,  that  if  Derrick's  letters  had 
been  written  by  one  of  a  more  established 
name,  they  would  have  been  thought  very  pretty 
letters.' '  And, '  I  sent  Derrick  to  Dryden's  re- 
lations to  gather  materials  for  his  life ;  and  I 
believe  he  got  all  that  I  myself  should  have  got.'  * 

Poor  Derrick!  I  remember  him  with  kindness. 
Tet  I  cannot  withhold  from  my  readersa  pleasant 
humorous  sally  which  could  not  have  hurt  him 
had  he  been  alive,  and  now  is  perfectly  hannless. 
In  his  collection  of  poems  there  is  one  upon 
entering  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  his  native  city, 
after  a  long  absence.    It  begins  thus : 

'  Eblsna  t  much  loved  city,  hall  t 
Wheie  flist  I  saw  the  light  of  day.' 

And  after  a  solemn  reflection  on  Ins  being 
*  numbered  with  forgotten  dead,'  there  is  the 
following  stanza : 

*  Unless  my  lines  protntet  my  fame. 

And  those,  who  dhance  to  read  them,  cry, 
I  knew  him  I  Derrick  was  his  name,     ^ 
In  yonder  tomb  his  ashes  Ue- 


.» 


'  I  fUly  intended  to  have  foflowed  advice  of  «ach 
weight ;  but  having  stayed  much  longer  both  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy  than  I  proposed  to  do,  and  having  also 
visited  Corsica,  I  found  that  I  had  exceeded  the  time 
allowed  me  by  my  fitther,  and  hastened  to  France  in 
my  way  homewazds.— Boswkll. 

s  JoumoZ  of  a  Tomr  to  tfte  Jifcbridtf,  2d  edit  p  101«« 
BoawBLL. 

•  iMd  p.  U2.— BoeWELL. 
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which  wtm  thus  hi^pily  parodied  by  Mr.  John 
Home,  to  whoi&  we  owe  the  beantiful  and 
pathetio'  tragedy  of  DouffUu : 

'  Uuleas  mj  dB9d$  piotmot  my  fiune. 

And  ht  vfko  paatei  mdly  tingt, 
I  knelr  him  I  Derrick  wm  his  name, 
0ny(mdertnthii€anciM9uring$t*   * 

I  donbt  mnoh  whether  the.  amiable  and  in- 
genioaa  aathor  of  these  bnrlesque  lines  will 
recolleot  them ;  for  they  were  produced  extem- 
pore one  eyening  while  he  and  I  were  walking 
together  in  the  dining-room  at  Eglintoune  Castle 
in  1760,  and  I  have  neyer  mentioned  theq^  to 
him  since* 

Johnson  said  onoe  to  ruby  'Sir,  I  honour  Der- 
rick for  his  presence  of  mind,  (hie  night,  when 
Floyd,'  another  poor  author,  was  wandering 
about  the  streets  in  the  night,  he  found  Derrick 
fast  asleep  upon  a  bulk.  Upon  being  suddenly 
waked,  Derrick  started  u]^,  *'  My  dear  Floyd,  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  in  this  destitute  staie ;  will 
you  come  home  with  me  to  m>y  lodgtngM  t  ** ' 

I  again  b^^d  his  adnce  as  to  my  method  of 
study  at  Utrecht.  '  Come,'  said  he, '  let  us  make 
a  day  of  it.  Let  us  go  down  to  Greenwich  and 
dine,  and  talk  of  it  there.*  The  follow^ 
Saturday  -wtm  fixed  for  this  exouraion. 

As  we  walked  along  the  Slarand  io-nigfat^  arm 
in  aim,  a  woman  of  the  town  accosted  us  in 
the  usual  enticing  manner  '  No,  no,  my  girl,' 
said  Johnson,  'it  wont  do.'  He,  however,  did 
not  treat  her  with  hanihmws ;  and  we  talked 
of  the  wretched  life  of  such  women,  and  agreed 
that  much  more  nusexy  than  happiness,  upon 
the  whole,  is  produced  by  iUidt  commesoe  ber 
tween  the  sexes. 

On  Saturday,  July  90,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  took 
a  sculler  at  the  Temple-stairs,  and  set  out  for 
Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  hp  really  thought  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  an 
essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.  John- 
son :  '  Most  oertalnly,  sir,  for  those  who  know 
them  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  those 
who  do  not.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a 
difference  learning  makes  upon  people  even  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  o(muected  with  it.'  '  And 
yet,'  said  I, '  people  go  through  the  world  veiy 
weU,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good 
advantage,  without  learning.'  Josnbon:  'Why, 
sir,  that  may  be  true  in  oases  where  learning 
cannot  possibly  be  of  any  use ;  for  instance,  this 
boy  rows  us  as  well  without  l— rtifag  m  if  he 
could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts, 
who  were  the  first  sailors.'  He  then  called  to 
the  boy,  '  What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to. 
know  about  the  Argonauts?'  'Sir,'  said  the 
boy,  '  I  would  give  what  I  hava.'  Johnson  wa* 
much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we  gave  him 
a  double  fare.     Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to. 

^  He  pablished  a  biographical  work,  containing  an 
account  of  eminent  writers,  in  3  vols.  8vo.— Bosweuu 


me,  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  a  desbe  of  knowledge  ii  the 
natural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human 
being  whose  mind  is.  not  debauched,  will  be 
willing,  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge.' 

We  landed  at  the  Old  Swan,  and  walked  to 
Billingsgate,  where  we  took  oars,  and  moved 
smoothly  along  the  silver  Thames,  It  was  a 
very  fine  day.  We  were  entertained  with  the 
inmiense  number  and  variety  of  ships  that  were 
lying  at  anchor,  and  with  tha  beautiful  country 
on  each  side  of  the  t|ver. 

I  talked  of  preaching,  and  of  the  geeat  success 
which  those  called  Methodists*  have.  John- 
BON :  '  Sir,  it  is  owing  to  tiieir  expressing  them- 
selves in,a  plain  and  familiar  mannar,  which  is 
the  only  way  to  do  good  to,  the  common  people, 
and  which  clergymen  of  genius  and  leaning 
ought  to.  do-  fnom  a  principle  cff  duty,  when  it 
is  suited  to  their  congregations ;  a  praetioe  for 
which  they  will  be  praised  by  men  of  sense.  To 
insist  against  drunkenness  as  a  erlma,  because 
it  debases  reason,  the  noblest  faculty  of  man, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  common  peorple : 
but  to  tell  them  that  they  may  die  in  a  ^t  of 
drunkenness,  and  show  them  how  dreadful  that 
would  be,  cannot  fail  to  make  a>  deep  impres- 
sion. Sir,  when  your  Scotch  clergy  give  up 
their  homely  manner,  religion  will  soon  decay 
in  that  country.'  L^t  this  obsei^viatioin,  as  John- 
son meant  it,  be  ever  remembered. 

I  was  miudi  pleased  to  find  myself  with  John- 
son at  Greenwich,  which  he  celebrates  in  his 
London  aa  a  favourite  scene.  I  had  the  poem 
in  my  pocket,  and  nad  the  lines  aloud  with  en- 
thusiasm:. 

'  On  Thames's  banks  in  silent  thou^t  wb  stood. 
Where  Greenwich  smiki  upon  the  sUvar  flood ; 
Pleased  with  the  seat  which  gave  SUsa  Urth, 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  ooBseeiated  earth.' 

He  remarked  that  the  stmoture  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  was  toomagnifipeut  foe  a  place  of 
charity,  and  that  its  parts  were  too  Hfiuch  de- 
tached to  make  one  great  whole. 

Buchanan,  h«  said,  was  a  very  fine  poet, 
and  observed  that  he  was  the  first  who  compli- 
mented a  lady  by  ascribing  to  her^the  different 
perfections  of  tho  heathen  i^desses ;  *•  but  that 

1  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiBtoE7oCieUghm 
(the  most  important,  anielr,  that  oonoems  the  human 
mind),  know  that  the  appibllatlon  of  Mttkodistt  was 
first  given  to  a  society  of  students  In  the  Univosity  oC 
(Mord,  who  about  the  year  1780  were  distingaiabed 
by  an  earnest  and  mtihodical  attention  to  devout  exer<> 
clses.  TUs  disposition  of  mind  is  not  a  novel^,  or 
peculiar  to  any  sect,  but  has  been,  and  still  may  be 
found,  in  many  Christians  of  every  denominatioiL 
Johnson  himself  was,  in  a  dignified  manner,  a  metho- 
dist  In  hiB  SaaMer,  Ko.  110,  he  mentions  with  re> 
spect '  the  whole  discipline  of  regulated  piety ; '  and  in 
his  Prayert  and  MedUaHona,  many  Instances  occur  of 
his  anxious  ezanUnatioa  into  his  splxitual  state.— Bos- 
wxu* 

«.  Bpiirram,  Lib.  11.  '  In  Elisabeth  Anglis  »<«/— I 
suspect  that  the  author's  memory  hare  deceived  him. 
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Johnstone  improved  upon  this  by  making  his 
Iftdj,  si  the  same  time,  free  from  their  defects. 
He  dwelt  upon  Buchanan^s  elegant  verses  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Nympha  Cafedonicet  etc., 
and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the,Jbeauty  of 
Latin  Terse.  '  All  the  modem  languages,*  said 
he,  'cannot  foznish  so  melodious  a  line  as. 
*'  Fcrmosttm  rtsonare  doea  Amarittida  rUpos.'* ' 

Af terwaids  ^e  entered  upon  the  business  of 
the  day,  which  was  to  give  me  his  advice  as  to  a 
eomse  of  study.  And  here  I  am  to  mention  with 
much  zegret  that  my  record  of  what  he  said  is 
miserably  scanty;.  I  recollect  with  admiration  an 
animated  blase  of  eloquence,  which  routed  every 
intellectual  power  in  me  to  tiie  highest  pitch,  but 
must  havn  dOTsled  me  so  much  that  my  memory 
eoold  not  preserve  tiie  substance  of  his  dis- 
comse  ;  for  the  note  which  I  find  of  it.i  is  no 
mofre  than  this : — '  He  ran  over  the  grand  scale 
of  humaniaiQwJedge ;  advised  me  to  select  some 
particular  branch  to  «Kcel  in,  but  to  acquire  a 
little  of  every  kind.*  The  defect  of  my  minutes 
vill  be  fully  supplied  by  a  long  letter  upon  the 
subject  which' he  fav^oured  me  with  after  I  had 
been  some  time  at  Utrecht,  and  whioh  my 
readers  will  have  the  pleasure  to  peruse,  in  its 
proper  place. 

We  walked  -  in,  the.  evening  in  Oreenwidi 
park.  He  asked  me,  I  suppose  by  way  pf  trying 
my  disposition,  '  Is  not  this  very  fine  ?  *-<Havr 
ing  no  exquisite  rdish  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  being  more  delighted  with  '  the  busy  hum 
ci  men,*  I  answered,  '  Yes,  sir,  but  not  eqvial 
toFleet  Street.*    Johnson  :  '  Tou  are  right,  ahr, ' 

r  am  awmre  tiiat  mi^ny.  of  my  readers  may 
Qtnsure  Joy  want  of  taste*  Let  me,  however, 
shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  a  very 
fashionable  baronet  *  inthe  brilliant  world,  who, 
on  his  attention  being  called  to  the  fi^agrance  of 
a  May  evening  in  the  country,  observe,  *  This ' 
maybe  very  well ;.  but  for  my  partj  I  prefer 
the  smell  of  a  flambeau  at  the  playhouse.* 

We  stayed  so  long  at  Greenwich,  that  our  sail 
vgk  the  river,  in  our  return  to  London,  was  by 
no  means  so  pleasant  as  in  the  mpming ;  for 
tiie night  air  waa  sacold  that  it  made  me  shiver. 
I  was  the  more  sensible  of  it  from.having  sat  up 
sll  the  night  before,  recollecting  jwd  writing  in 
my  jeumal  wha^  I  thought  worthy  .<tf  preserva- 


and  that  Johnson,  said,  'the  first  nodem  poet;*  for 
there  is  a  well-known  epigram  in  ibe  Anthdogia  con- 
tttining  this  kind  of  eulogy.— Malokb, 

>  Vj  friend  Sir  Michael  Xe  Fleming.  TUa  gentle- 
nan,  with  all  bis  experience  of  sprigbtly  and  elegant 
life,  inherits,  with  the  beautiftd  family  domain,  no 
loconsideTable  share  of  that  love  of  literature  which 
distingmshed  his  venerable  grandfather,  the  Bishop  of 
CixUale.  He  one  day  observed  to  me,  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  a  feUdty  of  phrase, '  There  is  a  blunt  dignity  about 
Mm  on  every  occasion.'— Bos wcll. 

Sir  Michael  Le  l^iemingdled  of  an  apoplectic  Dt,  whQe 
eoaversfaig  at  the  Admiralty  with  Lord  Howick,  now 
toe  Eazt  Grey,  May  19, 1806.— Malohi. 


tion ;  an  oxertion  whioh^  during  the  first  part  of 
my  acquaintance  with  Johnson,  I  frequently 
made  I  remember  having  sat  up. four  nights 
in  <me,  week,  without  being  mcich  incommoded 
in  the  day-time. 

Johnson,  whose  robust  frsfne  was  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  the  cold,  scolded  me,  as  if  my 
shivering  had  been  a  paltry  effeminacy,  saying, 
*Why  do  you  shiver?'  Sir  William  Scott,  of 
,the  Commons,  UAd  me  that  when  he  complained 
of  a  headacha  in  the  post-chaise,  as  they  were 
travelling  together  to  Scotland,  Johnson  treated 
him  in  the  sam^, manner :  'At  your  age,  sir,  I 
had  no  headache.*  It  is  not  easy  to  make  allow- 
ance for  sensations  in  others  whioh  we  ourselves 
have  not  at  the  time.  We  must  all  have  experi- 
enced how  very  differently  we  are  affected  by  the 
complaints  of  our  neighbours,  when  we  are  well, 
and  when  we  are  ill  In  full  health,  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  raffer  much,  so  faint 
is  the  image  of  pain  upon  our  imagination: 
when  softened  by  sickness,  we  readily  sympa- 
thize with  the  sufferings  of  otherK 

We  concluded  the  dii^  at  the  Turk's  Head 
coffeehouse  very  soo^Uy.  He  was  pleased  to 
listen  to  a  particular  account  which  I  gave  him 
of  my  family,  and  of  its  hereditary  estate,  as  to 
the  extent  and  population  of  which  he  asked 
questions,  and  made  calculations  ;  recommend- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  liberal  kindness  to  the 
tenantry,  as  people  oyer  whom  the  proprietor 
was  placed  by  Providence.  He  tepk  delight  in 
hearing  my  description  of  the  remantic  seat  of 
my  ancestors.  'I  must  be  there,  sir,'  Said  he, 
'  and  we  will  live  in  the  old  castle ;  and  if  there 
u  not  a  room  in  it  remaining,  we  will  build  <me.' 
I  was  highly  flattered,  but  could  scarcely  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  Auchinleck  would  indeed  be 
honoured  by  his.  presence,  and  celebrated  by. a 
description,  as  it  afterwards  was,  in  his  Journey 
to  thfi  Weitem  Itlands, 

After  we  had  again  talked  of  my  setting  out 
for  HolUmd,  he  said,  'I  must  see  .thee  out  of 
England ;  I  will  accompany  you  to  Harwich.'  I 
could  not  find  words  to  express  what  I  felt  upon 
this  unexpected  and  very  great  mark  of  his 
affectionate  regard. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  31, 1 ,  told  him.  I  had 
been  that  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the  people 
called  Quakers,  where  I  had  heard  a  woman 
preaolL>  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  a  woinan's  preaching 
is  like  a  dog's  walking  on  his  hind  legs.  It  is 
not  done  well ;  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  it 
-done, at  .all* 

On  Tuesday,  August  2  (the  day  of  my  depar- 
ture from  London  having  been  fixed  for  the  5th), 
Dr.  Johnson  did  me  the  honour  to  pass  a  part 
of  the  morning  witii  me  at  my  chambers.  He 
said  'that  he  always  felt  an  inclination  to  do 
nothing.'  I  observed  that  it  was  strange  to 
think  that  the  most  indolent  man  in  Briton 
had  written  the  most  laborious  work.  The 
English  Dictionary. 
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I  mentioned  an  imprudent  publioaticm  by  41 
certain  friend  of  his,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
and  asked  him  if  ho  thought  it  would  hurt  him. 
Johnson:  *No,  air;  not  much.  .It  may  .per- 
haps be  mentioned  at  an  election.* 

I  had  now  made  good  my  title  to  be  a  privi- 
leged man,  «nd  was  carried  by  him  in  the  even^ 
ing  to  drink  tea  with  Miss  Williams,  whom, 
though  under  the  misfortune  of  having  lost  her 
sight,  I  found  to  bf  agreeable  in  conversation, 
for  she  had  a  variety  of  literature,  and  expressed 
herself  well;  but  her  peculiar  value  was  the 
intimacyiin  which  she  had  long  lived  with  John- 
son, by  whieh  she  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
habits,  and  knew  how  to  lead  him  on  to  talk. 

After  tea  he  carried  me  to  >  what  he  called  Jiis 
walk,  which  was  a  long  narrow  paved  court  in 
the  neighbourhood,*  overshadowed  by  some  trees. 
There  we  sauntered  a  considerable  time,  and  I 
complained  to  him  that  my  love  of  London  and 
of  his  company  was  sucli,  that  I  shrunk  almost 
from  the  thought  of  going  away  even  to  travel, 
which  is  generally  so  much  desired  by  young 
men.  Her  roused  me  by  manly  and  spirited 
conversation.  He  advised  me,  when  settled  in 
any  place  abroad,  to  study  with  an  eagerness 
after  knowledge,  and  to  apply  to  Greek  an  hour 
every  day ;  and/  when  I  was  moving  about,  to 
read  diligently  the  great  book  of  mankind. 

On  Wednesday,  August  3,  we  had  o^ur.last 
social  evening  at  the  Turk!s  Head  coifeehouse, 
before  my  setting  put  lor  foreign  parts.  I  had 
the  misfortune,  before  we  parted,  to  irritate  him 
unintentionally.  I  mentioned  to  him  how.  aom- 
mon  it  was  in  the  world  to  tell  absurd  stories 
of  him,  and  to  asori^  to  him  very  strange  say- 
ings. Johnson  :  *•  What  do  they  make  me  aay, 
sir?'  BoswsLL :  'Why,  sir,  aa  an  instance 
very  strange  indeed,'  laughing  heartily  as  I 
spoko,  '  David  Hume  told  me  you  said  that  you 
would  stand  before  a  battery  of  cannon  .to  re- 
store the  Convocation  to  its  full  powers.'  Li ttle 
did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  actually  said  this ; 
but  I  was  soon  convinaed.of  my  ercor,  for  with 
a  determined  look  he  thundered  out,  '  And  would 
I  not,  sir?  Shall  t^c  Piresbyterian  Kiik  of 
Scotland  have  its  General  Assembly,  and  the 
Church  of  England  be  denied  its  Convocation?' 
He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room  while  I 
told  him  the  anecdote ;  but  when  he  uttered  this 
explosion  .of  high-church  zeal  he  had  come  close 
to  my  chair,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indigna- 
tion. ;I  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  diverted  the 
force  of  it  by  leading  him  to  expatiate  on  the 
influence  ..which  religion  derived  .from  main- 
taining the  church  with  great  external  respecta- 
biUty. 

I  must  net  omit  to  mention  that  he  this  year 
wrote  Tkt  Life  of  Ascham  [tj,  and  the  Dedica- 
tion to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  [f]  prefixed  to 
*^— ^— ^— ™.».^^">— ^.^^^^^— .— ^■^■— — ^-^■^»^^— ^-^^^^     I  ^— ^ 

>  iTbis  Is  thought  to  be  the  court  running  off  from 
tbe  east  comer  of  Gough  Square  towanUSiUoQLauo. 


the  edition  of  that  writer's  English  works  pub> 
lished  by  Mr.  Bennet. 

-On  Friday,  August  5,  we  set  out  early  in  /ttie 
monung  in  the  Harwich  stage-coach.  A  fat 
elderly  gentlewoman,  and  a  young  Dutchman, 
seemed  the  most  inclined  among  us  to  conversa- 
tion. At  the  inn  where  we  dined,  the  gentle- 
woman said  she  had  done  her  best  to  educate 
her  children;  and  particularly  that  she  had 
never  suffered  them  to  be  a  moment  idle. 
Johnson  :  *  I  wish,  madapi,  you  would  educate 
me  too,  for  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow  all  my 
life.'  '  I  am  sure,  Sir,'  said  Khe,  *you  have  not 
been  idle.'  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  madam,  it  is  very 
true;  and  that, gentleman  there  (pointing  to 
me)  has  been  idle.  He  was  idle  at  Edinburgh. 
His  father  sent  him  to  Glasgow,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  be  idle.  He  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  has  been  very  idle;  and. now  he  is 
going  to  Utrecht,  where  he  will  be  as  idle  as 
ever:'  I  asked  him  privately  how  he  could  ex- 
pose me  so.  Johnson  :  *  Poh,  poh ! '  said  he, 
*  they  knew  nothing  about  you,  and  will  think 
of  it  no  more.' 

In  the  afternoon  the  gentlewoman  tdlked 
violently  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of 
the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  To  tiie  utter 
astonishment  of  all  the  passengers  but  myself, 
who  knew  that  he  could  talk  upon  any  side  of  a 
question,  he  defended  the  Inquisition,  and  main- 
tained that  'false  doctrine  should  be  checked 
on  its  first  appearance ;  that  the  civil  power 
should  unite  with  the  church  in  punishing  those 
who  dare  to  attack  the  established  religion,  and 
that  such  only  were  puni&hed  by  the  Inquisition.* 

He  had  in  his  pocket  Pomponiut  Mda  de 
Situ  (h'lis,  in  which  ho  read  occasionally,  and 
seemed  very  intent  upon  ancient  geography. 

Though  by  no  means  tiggarJly,  his  attention 
to  what  was  generally  right  was  so  minute,  that 
having  observed' at  one  of  tho  atages  that  I 
ostentatiously  gave  a  shilling  to  the  coachman, 
when  the  custom  was  for  each  passenger  to  give 
only  sixpence,  he  took  me  aside  and  scolded  me, 
saying  that  what  I  had  done  would  make  tbe 
coachman  dissatisfied  with  all  tho  rest  of  the 
passengers,  who  gave  him  no  more  than  his  due. 
This  was  a  just  reprimand ;  for  in  whatever 
way  a  man  may  indulge  bis  generosity  or  his 
vanity  in  spending  ^his  money,  for  the  sake  of 
others  ho  ought  not  to  raise  tho  price  of  any 
article  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Blacklock's  poetry,  so  far  as 
it. was  descriptive  of  visible  objects;  and  ob- 
served that,  'as  its  author  had  tho  misforturje 
to  ha  blind,  we  may  be  absolutely  so ro  that  such 
passages  are  combinations  of  what  he  has  lemeai- 
be  red  of  tho  works  of  other  writers  who  could 
see.  That  foolish  fellow  Spence  has  laboured 
to  explain  philosophically  how  Blacklock  may 
have  done,  by  means  of  his  own  faculties,  whsit 
it  is  impossible  he  should  do.  Tho  solution,  am 
I  have  given  it,  is  plain.    Suppose  J  know  a  mi 
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tk>  be  eo  I&me  thai  he  is  absolutely  incapable  to 
moTe  himself,  and  I  find  him  in  a  different  room 
from  that  in  which  I  left  him ;  efasll  I  puzzle 
myself  with  idle  conjectures  that,  perhaps,  his 
nerves  have  by  some  unknown  change  all'  at 
once  become  effective  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  clear  how 
he  got  into  a  different  it>om :  he  was  carried. ' 

Having  stopped  anight  at  Colchester,  Johnson 
talked  of  that  towtt  with  veneration  for  having 
stood  a  siege  for  Charles  the  First.  THe  Dutch- 
man alone  now  remained  with  us.  He  si)oke 
English  tolerably  well ;  and  thinking  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  us  by  expatiating  on  the  supe- 
riority of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  this 
eounlry  over  that  of  Holland,  he  inveighed 
against  the  barbarity  of  putting  an  accused 
peison  to  the  torture  in  order  to  force  a  confes- 
sion. But  Johnson  was  as  ready  for  this  as  for 
the  Inquisition.  'Why,  sir,  you  do  not,  I  find, 
onderstand  the  law  of  your  own  country.  To 
torture  in  Holland  is  considered  as  a  favour  to 
an  accused  person;  for*  no  man  is  put  to 'the 
torture  there  unless  there  is  as  much  evidence 
against  him  as  would  amount  to  conviction 
m>  England.  An  accused  person  among  you, 
therefore,  has  one  chance  more  to  escape 
punithment  than  those  who  are  tried  among 

Ui.» 

At  supper  this  night  he  talked  of  good  eating 
^th  uncommon  satisfaction.  *Some  people,' 
said  he,  *have  a  foolish  way' of  not  minding,  or 
pretending  not  to  mind,  what  they  eat.  For 
my  own  part,  I  mind'  my  belly  very  studiously 
and  very  carefully ;  for  I  look  upon  it,  that  he 
who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will  hardly  mind 
anything  else.*'  He  now  appeared  to  me  Jean 
Bull  phiUaopktf  and  he  was  for  the  moment 
not  only  serious,  but  vehement.  Yet  I  have 
hard  him,  upon  other  occasions,  talk  with  great 
contempt  of  people  who  were  anxious  to  gratify 
tbeir  palates;  and  the  206th  number  of  his  Ram- 
Her  is  a  masterly  essay  against  gulosity.  His 
practice,-  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge,  may  he 
coDiideted  as  casting  the  balance  of  his  diffe- 
rent opinions  upon  this  subject;  for  I  never 
knew  any  man  who  relished  good'  eating  more 
than  he-  did.  When  at  table,  he  was  totally 
absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment:  his 
looks  seemed  riveted  to  his  plate ;  nor  would'lie, 
unless  when  in  very  high  company,  say  one 
word,  or  even  pay  the  least  attention  tb  what 
was  said  by  others,  till  he  had  satisfied  his  appe- 
tite, which  was  so  fierce,  and  indulged  with  such 
intenseness,  that  while  in  the  act  of  eating  the 
▼eins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  ard  generally  a 
>trong  |)erspiration  was  visible.  To  ib oae  whose 
sensations  wen  delicate  this  could  not  but  bo 
disgusting ;  and  it  was  doubtTess  not  very  suit- 
^le  to  the  character  or  a  philosopher,  if  ho 
should  be  distinguished  by  self-command.  But 
it  must  be  owned  that  Johnson,  though  he  could 
be  rigidly  aJtaUmiouSt  was  not  a  UmperaU  man 
either  in  eating  or  drinking.    He  could  refrain. 


but  he  could  not  use  moderately.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  fasted  two  days  without  incon- 
venience, and  that  he  had  never  been  hungry 
but  once.  They  who  beheld  with  wonder  how 
much  he  ate  upon  all  occasions  when  his  dinner 
was  to  his  taste,  could  not  easily  conceive  what 
he  must  have  meant  by  hunger ;  and  not  only 
was  he  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  quan- 
tity which  he  ate,  but  he  was^  or  affected  to  be, 
a  man  of  very  nice  discernment  in  the  sdenoe 
of  cookery.  He  used  to  descant  critically  on 
the  dishes  which  had  been  at  table  where  he  had 
dined  or  supped,  and  to  recollect  very  minutely 
what  he  had  liked.  I  remember,  when  he  was 
in  Scotland,  hia  praising  '  Oordon*8  palates '  (a 
dish  of  palates  at  the  Honourable  Alexander 
Gordon's)  with  a  warmth  of- expression  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  more  important 
subjects-.  'Arfor  Maclaurin's  imitation  oi  a 
made  dish,'  it  was  a  wretched  attempt.*  He 
about  the  same  time  was  so  much  displeased 
with 'the  perfonnances  of  a  nobleman's  French 
cook,  that  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  *  I  *d 
throw  such  a  rascal  into  the  river ;  *  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  alarm  a  lady  at  whose  house  he  was 
to  sup,  by  the  foUowingrmanxfesto  of  his  skill : — 
'  I,  madam,  who  live  at  a  variety  of  good  tables, 
am  a  much  better  judge  of  cookery  than  any 
person  who  has  a  very  tolerable  cook,  but  lives 
mudi  at  home;  for  his  palate  is  gradually 
adapted  to -the  taste  of  his  cook;  whereas, 
madam,  in  trying  by  a  wider  range,  I  can  more 
exquisitely  judge. '  When  invited  to  dine,  even 
with  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  not  pleased  if 
something  better  than  a  plain  dinner  watf  not 
prepared  for  him;  I  have  heard  him  say  on 
such  an  occasion,  *This  was  a  good  diimer 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  not  a  dinner  to 
ask  a  man  to.'  On  ther  other  hand,  he  was  wont 
to  express  with  great  glee  his  satisfaction  when 
he  had  been  entertained  quite  to  his  miiid. 
One  day,  when  he  had  dined  with  his  neighbour 
and  landlord  in  Bolt  Court,  Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  whose  old  housekeeper  had  studied  his 
taste  in  everything,  he  pronounced  this  eulogy : 
'  Sir,  we  could  not  have  had  a-  better  dinner, 
had  there  been  a  Synod  of  Cooks.*' 

While  we  were  left  by  ourselves;  after  the 
Dutchman  had  gone  to  bed,  Dr.  Johnson  talked 
of  that  studied  behaviour  which  many  have  ro- 
commendcd  and  practised.  He  disapproved  of 
it,  and  said,  '  I-  never  considered  whether  I 
should  be  a  grave  man  or  a  merry  man,  but  just 
let  inclination  for  the  time  have  its  course.' 

He  flattered  mo  with  some  hopes  that  he 
would,  in  tho  course  of  the  following  summer, 
como  over  to  Holland,  and  accompany  me  in 
a  tour  through  the  Netherlands. 

I  teased  him  with  fanciful  apprehensions  of 
unhappiness.  A  moth  having  fluttered  round 
the  candle  and  burnt  itself,  he  laid  hold  of  this 
little  incident  to  admonish  mo;  sa}*ing,  with  a 
sly  look,  and  in  a  solemn  but  a  quiet  tone,  *  That 
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creature  was  its  own  tormentor,  and  I  believe 
its  name  was  Boswell.* 

Next  day  we  got  to  Harwich  to  dinner ;  and 
my  passage  in  the  packet-boat' to  Helvoetsluys 
being  secured,  and  my  baggage  put  on  board, 
we  dined  at  our  inn  by  ourseli^es.  I  happened 
to  say  it  would  be  terrible  if  he  should  not  And 
a  speedy  opportunity  of  returning  to  London, 
and  be  confined  in  so  dull  a  place.  Johnson  : 
'  Don't,  sir,  accustom  yourself  to  use  big  words 
for  littlo  matters.  It  would  not  be  UnnrihU'^ 
though  I  Vicrc  to  be  detained  some  time  here.' 
The  practice  of  using  word!r  of  disproportionate 
magnitude  is,  no  doubt,  too  frequent  every* 
where,  but  I  think  most  remarkable  among  the 
French,  of  which  all  who  have  travelled  in 
France  must  have  been  struck  with  innummer- 
able  instances. 

We  went  and  looked  at  the  church,  and  hav- 
ing gone  into  it,  and  walked  up  to  the  altar, 
Johnson,  whose  piety  was  constant  and  fervent, 
sent  me  to  my  knees,  saying,  'Now  that  you 
are  going  to  leave  your  native  country,  recom- 
mend yourself  to  the  protecldon  of  your  Creator 
and  Redeemer.' 

After  we  came  out  of  the  church,  we  stopd 
talking  for  some  time  together  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's ingenious  sophistry  to  prove  the  non-exist- 
ence of  matter,  and  that  everything  in  the  uni- 
verse is  merely  ideal.  I  observed  that,  though 
we  are  satisfied  his  doctrine  is  not  true,  it  is 
impossible  to  refute  it.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
alacrity  with  which  Johnson  answered,  striking 
his  foot  with  mighty  f oix;e  against  a  large  stone, 
till  he  rebounded  from  it :  *  I  refute  it  ihus.^  ^ 
This  was  a  stout  exemplification  of  the  jirtt 
tilths  of  Ptre  Bcuffiw^  or  the  origiital'principlea 
'  of  Eeid  and  of  Beattie ;  without  admitting  which 
*we  can  no  more  argue  in  metaphysics,  than  we 
can  argue  in  mathematics  without  axioms.  To 
me  it  is  not  conceivable  how  Berkeley  can  be 
answered  by  pure  reasoning;. but- 1  know  that 
the  nice  and  difficult  task  was  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  one  of  the  most  luminous  minds 
of  the  present  age,  had  not  politics  '  turned  him 
from  cMm  philosophy  aside'  What  an  admir- 
'  able  display  of  subtilty,  united  with  brilliance, 
might  his  contending  with  Berkeley  have  af^ 
forded  us  !  How  must  we,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  loss  of  such  an  intellieotual  feast,  regret  that 
he  should  be  characterized  as  the  man 

•  Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  1' 

^  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  imi)erfectly  ac- 
quainted with  Berkeley's  doctrine :  as  his  experiment 
only  proves  that  we  have  the  sensation  of  solidity, 
'  which  Berkeley  did  not  deny.  —He  admitted  that  we 
had  sensations  or  ideas  that  are  usually  called  sensible 
qaalities,  one  of  which  is  solidity :  he  only  denied  the . 
existence  of  matter ,  i.e.,  an  inert,  senseless  substance, 
in  which  they  are  supposed  to  subsist.— Johnson'ai 
exemplification  concurs  with  the  vulgar  notion  that 
solidity  Is  matter.— Kbarney.  ^^, 


My  reveried  friend  walked  down  with  me  to 
the  beach,  where  we  embraced  and  parted  with 
tenderness,  and  engaged  to  correspond  by  let- 
ters. I  said,  *  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  forget 
me  in  my  absence.*  Johnson  :  *Nay,  sir,  it  is 
more  likely  you  should  forget  me  than  that  I 
should  forget  you.'  As  the  vessel  put  out  to 
sea,  I  kept  my  eyes  upon  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  while  he  remained  rolling  his  majestic 
frame  in  his  usual  manner ;  and  at  last  I  per- 
ceived him  walk  back  into  the  town,  and  he 
disappeared. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

1763-1765. 

UTRECHt  seeming  at  first  very  dull  to  me  after 
the  animated  sicenes  of  London,  my  spirits  were 
grievously  affected,  and  I  wrote  to  Johnson  a 
plaintive  and  desponding  letter,  to  which  he 
paid  no  regard.  Afterwards,  when  I  had  ac- 
quired 'a  firmer  tone  of  mind,  I  wrote  him  a 
second  letter,  expressing  much  anxiety  to  hear 
from  him.  At  length  I  received  the  following 
epistle,  which  was  of  important  service  to  me, 
and  I  trust  will  be  so  to  many  others  : — 

*  A  If.  H.  BOSWELL,  A  LA  COUB  DB  L'SiTPBlltUR, 

UTRECHT. 

*  London,  Dec.  8, 1763. 

*  Dear  Sir, — ^You  are  not  to  think  Yourself 
forgotten  or  criminally  neglected,  that  you  have 
had  yet  no  letter  from  me.  I  love  to  see  my 
friends,  to  hear  from  them,  to  talk  to  thtim,  and 
to  talk  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  con- 
siderable effort  of  resolution  that  I  prevail  upon 
myself  to  write.  I  would  not,  however,  gratify 
my  own  indolence,  by  the  omission  of  any  im- 
^rtant  duty,  or  any  office  of  real  kindness. 

*  To  tell  you  that  I  am  or  am  not  well,  that  I 
have  or  have  not  been  in  the  country,  that  'I 
drank  your  health  in  the  room  in  wluch  we  last 
sat  together,  and  that  your  acquaintance  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  you  with  their  former  kind- 
ness,— ^topics  with  which  those  letters  are  com- 
monly filled  which  are  Written  only  for  the  sake 
of  writing, — I  seldom  shall  think  worth  com- 
municating ;  but  if  I  can  have  it  in  my  power 
to  calm  any  luirassing  disquiet,  to  excite  any 
virtuous  desire,  to  rectify  any  important  opi- 
nion, or  fortify  ainy  generous  resolution,  you 
need  ttot  doubt  but  I  shall  at  least  wish  to 
prefer  the  pleasure  of-  gratifying  a  friend  much 
less  esteemed  than  yourself,  before  the  gloomy 
calm  of  idlo  vacancy.  Whether  I  shall  easily 
arrive  at  an  exact  punctuality  of  correspond- 
ence, I  cannot  telL  I  shall,  at  present,  ex- 
pect that  you  will  receive  this  in  return  for 
two  which  I  have  had  from  you.  The  first, 
indeed,  gave  me  an  account  so  hopeless  of  the 
state  of  your  mind,  that  it  hardly  admitted  or 
deserved  an  tAiswer  ;  by  the  second  I  was  much 
better  pleased ;  and  the  pleasure  will  stili  be 
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Increased  by  luch  a  narrative  of  the  progress  of 
jour  studies,  as  may  evinoe  tho  continuauoe 
of  an  equal  and  rational  application  of  your 
mind  to  some  useful  inquiry. 

*  You  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask  what  study  I 
would  recommend.  I  shall  not  speak  of  theo- 
logyi  because  it  ought  not  io  be  considered  as  % 
question  whether  you  shaH  endeavour  to  know 
the  will  of  God. 

'  I  shall  therefore  consider  only  such  sindies 
as  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  or  to  neglect ;  and 
of  these  I  know  not  how  you  will  make  a  better 
choice  than  by  studying  the  civil  law  as  your 
father  advises,  and  -the  ancient  languages  as  you 
had  determined  for  yourself.  At  least  resolve, 
while  you  remain  in  any  settled  residence,  to 
spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day 
amongst  your  books.  The  dissipation  of  thought 
of  which  you  complain  is  nothing  more  than  the 
vacillation  of  a  mind  suspended  between  diffe- 
rent motives,  and  changing  its  direction  as  any 
motive  gains  or  loses  strength.  If  you  'can  but 
kindle  in  your  mind  any  strong  desire,  if  you 
can  but  ke^  predominant  any  wish  for  some 
particular  excellence  or  attainment,  the  gusts 
of  imagination  will  break  away  without  any 
^ect  upon  your  conduct,  and  commonly  with- 
out any  traces  left  upon  the  memory. 

'  There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human  heart 
a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines  every  man 
first  to  hope,  and  then  to  believe,  that  nature 
has  given  him  something  peculiar  foldmself. 
This  vanity  makes  one  mind  nurse  aversion, 
and  another  actuate  desires,  tiU  they  rise  by  art 
much  above  their  original  state  of  power ;  and 
as  affectation  in  time  improves  to  habit,  they  at 
last  tyrannize  over  him  who  at  first  encouraged 
them  only  for  show.  Every  desire  is  a  viper  in 
the  bosom,  who,  while  he  was  chill,  was  harm- 
less ;  but  when  warmth  gave  him  strength, 
exerted  it  in  poison.  You  know  a  gentleman, 
who,  when  first  he  set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world, 
as  he  prepared  himself  to  whirl  in  the  vortex  of 
pleasure,  imagined  a  total  indifference  and  uni- 
versal negligence  to  be  the  most  agreeable  con- 
comitants of  youth,  and  the  strongest  indication 
of  an  airy  temjier  and  a  quick  apprehension. 
Vacant  to  every  object,  and  sensible  of  every 
impulse,  he  thought  that  all  appeaiance  of  dili- 
gence would  deduct  something  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  genius ;  and  hoped  that  he  should  appear 
to  attain,  amidst  all  the  ease  of  oarelessness, 
and  all  the  tumult  of  diversion,  that  knowledge 
and  those  accomplishments  which  mortals  of 
the  common  fabric  obtain  only  by  mute  ab- 
straction and  solitary  drudgery.  He  tried  this 
scheme  of  life  a  while,  was  made  weairy  of  it  by 
his  sense  and  his  virtue ;  he  then  wished  to 
return  to  his  studies ;  and  finding  long  habits  of 
idleness  and  pleasure  harder  to  be  cured  than 
he  expected,  still  willing  to  retain  his  claim  to 
some  extraordinary  prerogatives^  resolved  the 
common  consequences  of  irregularity  mto  an 


unalterable  decree  of  destiny,  and  oonduded 
that  Nature  had  originally  formed  him  incap- 
able of  rational  employment. 

'  Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and  destructive, 
be  banished  henceforward  from  your,  thoughts 
for  ever.  Besolve,  and  keep  your  resolution ; 
choose,  and  pursue  your  choice.  If  you  spend 
this  day  in  study,  you  will  find  yourself  still 
more  able  to  study  to-morrow ;  not  that  you  are 
to  expect  4hat  you  shall  at  once  obtain  a  com- 
plete victory.  Depravity  is  not  very  easily 
overcome.  Kesolution  will  sometimes  relax,  and 
diligence  will  sometimes  be  interrupted;  but 
let  no  accidental  surprise  or  deviation,  whether 
shoi*t  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despondency. 
Consider  these  failings  as  incident  to  all  man- 
kind. Begin  again  where  you  left  off,  and 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  seducements  that  pre- 
vailed over,  you  before. 

"  This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice  which  per- 
haps has  been  often  given  you,  and  given  you 
without  effect.  But  this  advice,  if  you  will  not 
take  from  others,  you  must  take  from  your  own 
reflections,  if  you  propose  to  do  the  duties  of 
the  station  to  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
has  called  you. 

'  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as  soon 
as  you  can.  I  hope  you  continue  your  journal, 
and  enrich  it  with  many  observations  upon  the 
eountry  in  which  you  reside.  It  will  be  a 
favour  if  you  can  get  me  any  books  in  the 
Frisick  language,  and  can  inquire  how  the  poor 
are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Provinces. — ^I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

'*  Sam.  Johnson.* 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that,  neither  in  my  own 
minutes,  nor  in  my  letters  to  Johnson,  which 
have  been  preserved  by  him,  can  I  find  any  in- 
formation how  the  poor  are  maintained  in  the 
Seven  Provinces.  But  I  shall  extract  from  one 
of  my  letters  What  I  learnt  concerning  the  other 
subject  of  his  curiosity : — 

*  I  have  made  all  possible  inquiry  with  respect 
to  the  Frisick  language,  and  find  that  it  has 
been  less  cidtivated  than  any  other  of  the 
northern  dialects  $  a  certain  proof  of  which  is 
their  deficiency  of  books.  Of  the  old  Frisick 
there  are  no  remains,  except  some  ancient  laws 
preserved  by  Schotanus  in  his  Betchryvinge  van 
die  ffeerlykheidvan  Frie$land,  uidlda Historic 
Frisiea,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  these 
books.  Professor  Trots,  who  formerly  was  of 
the  University  of  Vranyken  in  Friesland,  and 
is  at  present  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the 
Frisick  laws,  gave  me  this  information.  Of  the 
modehi  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the  boors 
of  this  day,  I  have  procured  a  specimen.  It  is 
Gisbert  Japix's  Eymekrie,  which  is  the  only 
book  that  tl^ey  have.  It  is  amazing  that  they 
have  no  translation  of  the  Bible,  no  treatises  of 
devotion,  nor  even  any  of  the  ballads  and  story- 
books which  are  so  agreeable  to  country  people. 
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Toa  shall  baye  Japix  by  the  flrrt  conveiiient 
opportunity.  I  doubt  not  to  pick  up  Sehotanus. 
Mynheer  l^tc  hai  promised  me  his  Msistanoe.* 

Early  in  1764  Johnson  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Langton  .family,  at  their  seat  of  Langton  in 
Linoolnahire,  where  he  passed  some  time  much 
to  his  satisfaction.  His  friend  Bennet  Langton, 
it  will  not  be  doubted,  did  eyerything  in  his 
power  to  make  the  place  agreeable  to  so  illus- 
trious a  guest ;  and  the  elder  ICr.  Langton  and 
his  lady,  being  fidly  capable  of  understanding 
hi^  value,  were  not  wanting  in  attention.  He, 
however,  told  me  that  old  Mr.  Langton,  though 
a  man  of  considerable  learning,  had  so  little 
allowance  to  make  for  his  occasional  *  laxity  of 
talk,'  that  because,  in  the  course  of  discussion, 
he  sometimes  mentioned  what  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Homish 
Church,  he  went  to  his  grave  believing^  him  to 
be  of  that  conmiunion; 

Johnson,  during  his  stay  at  Langton,  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  library,  and  saw  several 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Langton  the  foUowing  par- 
ticulars of  this  period : — 

He  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  could  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  country  living :  for, 
talking  of  a  respectable  clergyman  in  Lincoln- 
shire, he  observed,  '  This  man,  sir,  fills  up  the 
duties  of  his  life  weH.  I  approve  of  him,  but 
could  not  imitate  him.* 

To  a  lady  who  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
herself  from  blame  for  neglecting  social  atten- 
tion to  worthy  neighbours,  by  saying,  '  I  would 
go  to  them  if  it  would  do  them  any  good ;'  he 
said,  '  What  good,  madam,  do  you  expect  to 
have  in  your  power  to  do  them  ?  It  is  showing 
them  respect,  and  that  is  doing  them  good.* 

So  socially  accommodating  was  he^  that  once, 
when  Mr.  Langton  and  he  were  driving  together 
in  a-  coach,  and  Mr.  Langton  complained  of 
being  sick,  he  insisted  that  they  should  go  out 
and  sit  on  the  back  of  it  in  the  open  air,  which 
they  did ;  and  being  sensible  how  strange  the 
apx>earance  must  be,  observed  that  a  countryman 
whom  they  saw  in  a  field  would  probably  be 
thinking,  '  If  these  two  madmen  should  come 
down,  what  would  become  of  me  I  * 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  which  was 
in  February,  was  founded  that  club  which  existed 
long  without  a  name,  but  at  Mr.  Garrick's  fune- 
ral became  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Thb 
LiTEBABT  Club.  S&  Joshua  Reynolds  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  proposer  of  it,  to  which 
Johnson  acceded;  and  the  original  members 
were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Chamier,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  They  met  at  the  Turk's 
Head  in  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  one  evening  in 
every  week,  at  seven,  and  generally  continued 
their  conversation  till  a  pretty  late  hour.  This 
dub  has  been  gradually  increased  to  its  present 


number,  thirty-five.  After  about  ten  yean, 
instead  of  supping  weekly,  it  was  resolved  to 
dine  together  once  a  fortnight  during  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament.  Their  original  tavern  having 
been  converted  into  a  private  house,  they  moved 
first  to  Prince's  in  SaokvUle  Street,  then  to  Le 
Teller's  in  Dover  Street,  and  now  meet  at 
Parsloe^s,  St.  James's  Street.  Between  the 
time  of  its  formation  and  the  time  at  which  this 
work  is  passmg  through  the  press  (June  1792),* 
the  following  persons,  now  dead,  were  members 
of  it : — Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Aiiibnr- 
ton)»  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Mr.  Qarrick,  Dr. 
Shipley  (Bishop  of  St.  Asaph),  Mr.  Vesey,  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  The 
present  members  are:  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Langton, 
Lord  Charlemont,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Dr. 
Percy  (Bishop  of  Dromore),  Dr.-  Btomrd 
(Bishop  of  Killaloe),  Dr.  Marlay  (Bishop  of 
Clonfert),  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  Sir 
William  Scott,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury,  Mr.  Windham  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, Mr.  Gibbon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr. 
Cblman,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton,  Mr.  Malone,  Lord  Ossory,  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Eliot,  Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Richard  Burke, 
junior.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dk'.  Warren, 
Mr.  Courtenay,  Dr.  HinchlifiFe  (Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough), the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Douglas 
(Bishop  of  Salisbury),  and  the  writer  of  thi« 
account.' 

■ 

'  Hie  second  edition  is  here  BpoKenof.— Malokb. 

*'The  Liteiaiy  Club  has  since  been  deprived,  bj 
death,  of  Dr.  HinchlUfe  (Bishop  of  Feterboroogh),  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  Mr. 
Colman,  Mr.  Boswell  (the  author  of  this  work),  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  Dr.  Warren,  Mr.  Bu4ce,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Farmer,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  James 
Earl  of  Oharlemont,  Mr.  Steevens,  Dr.  Warton,  Mr. 
Langton,  Lord  Pahnerston,  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Marlay 
(Bishop  of  Waterford),  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  Lord  £Ilot,  Loitl  Macartney,  Dr. 
Barnard  (Bishop  of  Limerick),  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Horsley 
(Bishop  of  St  Asaph),  Dr.  Douglas  (Bishop  of  Salia- 
buiy),  and  Dr.  French  Lawrenca  Its  latest,  and  its 
iiTeparable  loss,  was  that  of  the  Bight  Hon.  William 
Windham,  the  delight  and  admiration  of  this  society, 
andofeveiyotherwithwhomheeverassociated.  Of  the 
persons  above  mentioned  some  were  chosen  members  of 
it  sfter  the  preceding  account  was  written.  It  has  since 
that  time  acquired  Sir  Charles  Kagden,  Major  Bennell, 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Norths  the  Bight  Hon.  Qeoige  Can- 
ning, Mr.  Marsden,  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  H.  Frere,  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Qienvllle,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  Mr.  William  Lock,  Jun.,  Mr.  George  EUls, 
Lord  Minto,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Grant  (Master 
of  the  Rolls),  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart,  Mr.  Charles 
WQktns,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Dmmmond. 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  M.D.,  Sir  Heniy  Englefleld,  Bart, 
Henry  Lord  Holland,  John  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  Mr. 
Charles  Hatchett,  Mr.  Charles  Vanghan,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bumey.  The  club,  some  y^os 
after  Mr.  Boswell's  death,  removed  (in  1709)  from 
Farsloe's  to  the  Thatched  House  in  St  James's  Street, 
where  they  still  continue  to  meet 
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Sir  John  Hawkins  ^  represents  himself  as  a 
^Mcecifr'  from  this  society,  and  assigns  as  the 
reason  <rf  his  *v;Uhdramng*  himself  from  it, 
that  its  late  hours  were  inconsistent  with  his 
domestic  arrangements.  In  this  he  is  not 
aoenrate ;  for  the  fact  was  that  he  one  evening 
attacked  Mr.  Burke  in  so  rude  a  manner  that 
all  the  company  testified  their  displeasure,  and 
at  their  next  meeting  his  reception  wai  such 
that  he  never  came  again.' 

He  is  equally  inaccurate  with  respect  to'Mr: 
Garriek,  of  whom  he  says,  '  he  trusted  that  the 
least  intimation  of  a  desire  to  come  among  us , 
would  procure  him  a  ready  admission;'  but  in 
this  he  was  mistaken.  Johnson  consulted  me 
upon  it,  and  when  I  could  find  no  objection  to 
receive  him,  exclaimed,  *  He  will  disturb  us  by 
his  buffoonery;*  and  afterwards  so  managed 
matters-  that  he  was  never  formally  proposed, 
and  by  consequence  never  admitted.' 

In  justice  both  to  l^Ir.  Qatriek  and  Dr.  John- 
son, I  think  it  necessary  to  rectify  this  mis- 
statement. The  truth  is-,  that  not  very  long 
after  the  institution  of  our  club,  Sir  Joshulk 
Reynolds  was  speaking  of  it  to  Garrick.  '  I  like 
it  much,'  said  he ;  '  I  think  I  shall  be  of  you.' 
When  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  John- 
son, he  was  much  displeased  with  the  actor's 
conceit.  *  JETe'tf  be  of  us,*  said  Johnson  ;  *  how 
does  he  know  that  we  will  permit  him?  The  first 
duke  in  England  has  no  right  to  hold  such  lan- 
guage.' However,  when' Garrick  was  regularly 
proposed  some  time  afterwards,  Johnson,  though 
he  had  taken  a  momentary  offence  at  his  arro- 
gance, warmly  and  kindly  supported  him,  and 
he  was  accordingly  elected,*  was  a  most  agree- 
able member,  and  continued  to  attend  our  meet>- 
ings  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  '  has  also  given  a  similar  misrepre- 
sentation of  Johnson's  treatment  of  Garrick  in 
this  particular,  as  if  he  had  used  these  contemp- 
tuous expressions:  *If  Garrick  does  apply,  I'll 
black-ball  him. — Surely  one  ought  to- sit  in  a 
society  like  ours, 

"  Uuelbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player/'* 

I  am  happy  taba  enabled  by  sueh  unquestion- 
able author!^  as  thai  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 


The  total  number  of  those  who  have  been  members  of 
this  club,  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  time 
(October  1810),  is  seventy-six,  of  whom  flfty-flve  have 
been  authors.  Of  the  seventyvgix  members  above 
mentioned,  forty-three  ace  dead;  thirty-three  living.— 

IfALOIfS. 

^  lAfe  cif  Johnson,  p.  426.— Boswbll. 

•  From  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.— BoewBcu  The 
Knight  having  refused  to  pay  his  p6rtion  of  the  reck- 
oning  for  supper,  because  he  usually  ate  no  supper  at 
home,  Johnson  observed,  *  Sir  John,  sir,  is  a  very 
UiuilvJxMe  man.' — Burmst. 

•  Life  c/ Johnson,  p.  425.— BoewxLL. 

«  Mr.  Garrick  was  elected  in  March  1778.— Malokb. 

•  LetUnto  and  from  Dr.  Johnson,  voL  ii.  p.  27&— 
BoBwaxx. 


well  as  from  my  own  knowledge,  to  vindicate  at 
once  the  heart  of  Johnson  and  the  social  merit 
of  Garrick. 

In  this  yea^r,  except  what  he  may  have  done 
in  revising  Shakspeare,  we  do  not  find  that  he 
laboured  much  in  literature.  He  wrote  a  review 
of  Grainger's  Sugar  Cane,  a  poem  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  He  told  me  that  Dh  Percy  wrote  the 
greate&t  i>art  of  this  review ;  but  I  imagine  he 
did  not  recollect  it  distinctly,  for  it  appears  to 
be  mostly>  if  not  altogether,  his  own.  He  also 
wrote  in  the  Critical  Eeoiew  an  account  of  Gold- 
smith's excellent  poem,  The  Traveller.^ 

The  ease  and  independence  to  which  he  had 
at  last  attained  by  royal  munificence  increased 
his  natural  indolence.  In  his  Meditations  he 
thus  accuses  himself :  *  Good  Friday,  April  20, 
1764.  I  have  made  no  reformation :  I  have  lived 
totally  useless,  more  sensual  in  thought,  and 
more  addicted  to  wine  and  meat.'  And  next 
morning  he  thus  feelingly  complains :  *  My  in- 
dolence, since  my  last  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ment, has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and 
my  dissipation  spread  into  wilder  negligence. 
My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with  sensuality ; 
and,  except  that  from  the  beginning  of  this  year 
I  have  in  some  measure  forborne  excess  of 
strong  drinks,  my  appetites  have  predominated 
over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has 
overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has 
become  of  the  last  year,  and  perceive  that  in- 
cidents and  intelligence  pass  over  me  without 
leaving  any  impression.'  He  then  solemnly 
says,  'This  ia  not  the  life  to  which  heaven 
is  promised;'  and  he  earnestly  resolves  an 
amendment. 

It  was  his  custom  to  observe  certain  days  with 
a  pious  abstraction :  vis.,  New  Year's  day,  the 
day  of  his  wife'a  death.  Good  Friday,  Raster 
Day,  and  his  own  birthday.  He  this  year  says : 
*  I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving, 
having  from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  lean 
remember  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better  life. 
I  have  done  nothing.  The  need  of  doing,  there- 
fore, is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is  short 
O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and  to  keep 
my  resolutions,  for  JesurChrist's  sake.  Amen.' 
Such  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  suoh  a  fervent 
desire  of  improvement,  will  rarely  be  found. 
It  is  surely  not  decent  in  those  who  are  har- 
dened in  indifiference  to  spiritual  improvement, 
to  treat  this  pious  anxiety  of  Johnson  with  con- 
temptw 

About  this  time  he  was'  afflicted  with  a  very 
severe  return  of  the  hypochondriac  disorder, 
which  was  ever  lurking  about  him.  He  was 
so  ill  as,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  love 
of  company,  to  be  entiroly  averse  to  society, 
the  most  fatal  symptom  of  that  malady.  Dr. 
Adams  told  me  that  as  an  old  friend  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  visit,  him,  and  that  he  found  him  in 
a  deplorable  state,  sighing,  groaning,  talking  to 
himself,  and  restlessly  walking  from  room  to 
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room.  He  then  used  this  emphatical  expression 
of  the  misery  whioh  he  felt :  '  I  would  consent 
to  have  a  limh  amputated  to  recover  my  spirits.* 

Talking  to  himself  was,  indeed,  one  of  his 
singularities  ever  since  I  knew  him.  >I  was  cer- 
tain that  he  was  frequently  uttering  pious 
ejaculations :  for  fragments  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
have  been  distinctly  overheard.  *  His  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Davies,  of  whom  Churchill  says, 
*  That  Davis  hath  a  very  pretty  wife/— 
when  Dr.  Johnson  muttered,  '  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,* — used,  with  -waggish  and  gallant 
humour,  to  whisper  Mrs.  Davies,  'You,  my 
»dear,  are  the  cause  of  thisi' 

He  had  another  particularity,  of  which  none 
of  his  friends  even'rentured  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion. It  appeared  to  me  some  superstitious 
habit,  which  he  had  contracted  early,  and  from 
which  he  had  never  called  upon  his  reason  to 
disentangle  him.  This  was  his  anxious  care  to 
go  out  or  in  at  a  door  or  passage,  by  u  certain 
number  of  steps  from  a  certain  point,  or  at  least 
so  as  that  either  his  right  or  his  left  foot  (I  am 
not  certain  which)  should  constantly  make  the 
first  actual  movement  when  he  came  close  to 
the  door  or  passage.  Thus  I  conjecture ;  for  I 
have,  upon  innumerable  occasions,  observed  him 
suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps 
with  a  deep  earnestness;  and  when  he  had 
neglected  or  gone  wrong  in  this  sort  of  magical 
movement,  I  have  seen  him  go  back  again,  put 
himself  in  a  proper  posture  to  begin  the  cere- 
mony, and  having  gone  through  it,  break  from 
his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his 
companion.  A  strange  instance  of  something  of 
this  nature,  even  when  on  horseback,  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  Isle  of  Skye:'  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has. observed  him  to  go  a  good  way 
about,  rather  than  cross  a  particular  alley  in 
Leicester  Fields  ;  but  this  Sir  Joshua  imputed  to 
his  having  had  some  disagreeable  recollection 
associated  with  it. 

That  the  most  minute  singularities  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  made  very  observable  parte 
% 

1  It  used  to  be  imagined  at  Mr.  -Thrale's,  wiien 
Johnson  retired  to  a  window  or  comer  of  the  room, 
by  perceiving  his  lips  in  motion,  and  hearing  a  mur- 
mur without  audible  articulation,  that  ho  was  praying ; 
hut  this  was  not  always  the  case,  for  I  was  once,  per- 
haps nnperceived  by  him,  writing  at  a  table  so  near 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  that  I  heard  him  repeating 
some  lines  in  an  ode  of  Horace  over  and  over  again, 
as  if  by  iteration  to  exercise  the  oigans  of  speech  and 
fix  the  ode  in  bis  memory : 

;4ttdi8t  tivu  acuUse/errum, 
Quo  graves  Ferae  mtliw  perirsat 
A-udieipugwu    ... 
'Our  sons  shall  hear,  shall  hear  to  latest  times, 
Of  Roman  arms  with  civil  gore  imbued. 
Which  better  had  the  Persian  foesubducd.' 

— Frawcis. 

It  was  during  the  American  War.— Bubkvy. 
>  Journal  qfa  Tour  to  the  HOfridn,  3d  edit.  p.  Hid.— 

BOSWELL. 


of  his  appearance  and  manner,  may  not  be 
omitted,  it  is  reqxiisite  to  mention  that  while 
talking,  or  even  musing  as  he  sat  in  his  chair, 
he  commonly  held  his  head  to  one  side  towards 
his  right  shoulder,  and  shook  it  in  a  tremulous 
manner,  moving  his  body  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  rubbing  his  left  knee  in  the  same 
direction,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  In  the 
intervals  of  articulating  he  made  various  sounds 
with  his  mouth;  sometimes  as  if  ruminating, 
or  what  is  called  chewing  the  cud,  sometimes 
giving  a  half  whistle,  "sometimes  making  his 
tongue  play  backwards  from  the  roof  of  his 
mouth,  as  if  chuckling  like  a  hen,  and  some- 
times protruding  it  against  his  upper  gums  in 
front,  as  if  pronouncing  quickly  imder  his 
breath,  toOf  too,  too,  all  this  accompanied  some- 
times with  a  thoughtful  look,  but  more  fre- 
quently with  a  smile.  Generally,  when  he  had 
concluded  «  period  in  the  course  of  a  dispute, 
by  which  time  he  was  a  good  deal  exhausted  by 
violence  and  vociferation,  he  used  to  blow  out 
his  breath  like  a  whale.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a 
relief  to  his  lungs ;  and  seemed  in  him  to  be  a 
contemptuous  mode  of  expression,  as  if  he  had 
made  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  fly  Uke 
chaff  before  the  wind. 

I  am  fully  aware  ho\i(  very  obvious  anoccasioB 
I  here  give  for  the  sneering  jocularity  of  such 
as  have  no  relish  of  an  exact  likeness ;  which  to 
render  complete,  he  who  draws  it  must  not 
disdain  the  slightest  strokes.  But  'if  witlings 
should  be  inclined  to  attack  this  aeoount,  let 
them  have  the  candour  to  quote  what.  I  have 
offered  in  my  defence. 

He  was  for  some  time  in  the  -summer  at 
£aston  Maudit,  Northamptonshire,  on  a  visit 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  Whatever  dissatisfaction  he  felt  at 
what  he  considered  as  a  slow  progress  in  intel- 
lectual improvement,  we  find  that  his  heart  was 
tender,  and  his  affeetions  warm,  as  appears 
from  the  following  very  kind  letter : — 

'to  JOSHUA  RETNOLDS,  ESQ.,  IH  LEICSBTSB 
FIELDS,   LONDON. 

*At  the  Bev.  Mr.  Percy'SftU'Easton 
MaudUy  NorOvampUmshirt  {by 
CasOe  AiKby),  Aug,  19, 1764. 

'Dear  StB,— I  did  not  hear  of  your  sickness 
till  I  heard  likewise  of  your  recovery,  and  there- 
fore escaped' that  part  of  your  pain,  which  every- 
man  must  feel  to  whom  you  are  known  as  you 
are  known  to  me. 

*  Having  had  no  particular  aeeoi&nt  of  .^our 
disorder,  I  know  not  in  what  state  it  has  left 
you.  If  the  amusement  of  my  company  can  ex- 
hilarate the  languor  of  a  slow  recovery,  I  will 
not  delay  a  day  to  come  to  you ;  for  I  know  not 
how  I  can  so  effectually  promote  my  own  pleasure 
as  by  pleasing  you,  or  my  own  interests  as  by  pre* 
serving  you,  in  whom,  if  Ishould  lose  you,Isbould 
lose  nlmost  the  only -man  whom  I  call  a  frieniL 
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'  Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  firom  yourself,  or 
from  dear  Miss  Beynolds.'  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Mudge. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate  and  most  himible  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Early  in  the  year  1765  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Beauclerk.  There  is  a  lively  picturesque 
account  of  his  behaviour  on  this  -visit  in  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  March  1785,  being  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Ute  Dr.  John  Sharp. 
The  two  following  sentences  are  very  character- 
istical : — '  He  drank  his  large  potations  of  tea 
with  me,  interilipted  by  many  an  indignant 
contradiction  and  many  a  noble  sentiment.' — 
'  Several  persons  got  into  his  company  the  last 
evening  at  Trinity,  where,  about  twelve,  he 
began  to  be  very  great,  stripped  poor  Mrs. 
Macaulay  to  the  very  skin,  then  gave  her  for 
his  toast,  and  drank  her  in  two  bumpers.' 

The  strictness  of  his  self-examination,  and  , 
scrupulous  Christian  humility,  appear  in  his 
ipious  meditation  on  Easter-day  this  year : — 

*I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed 
^sacrament :  yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I 
have  hitherto  resolved  at  this  annual  comme- 
moration of  my  Saviour's  death  to  regulate  my 
life  by  liis  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew 
my  resolutions.' 

The  concluding  words  isre'  very  remarkable, 
'and  show  that  he  laboured  under  a  severe  de- 
pression of  spirits : — 

*  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  reformed  no 
evil  habit :  my  time  has  been  unprofitably  spent, 
and  seezns  as  a  dream  that  has  left  nothing 
behind.  My  memory  grows  confuted^  and  I 
know  not  how  the  days  pass  over  me.  Good  Lord, 
deliver  me !' 

No  man  was  more  gratefulljr  sensible  of  any 
kindness  done  to  him  than  Johnson.  There  is 
a  little  circumstance  in  his  drary  this  year  which 
shows  him  in  a  very  amiable  light : — 

*  July  2.— I  paid  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas, 
which  he  had  formerly  lent  me  in  my  necessity, 
and  for  which  Tetty  expressed  her  gratitude.' 

*  July  8.-1  lent  Mr.  Simpson  ten  guineas 
more.* 

Here  he  had  a  pleasing  o^^portunity  of  doing 
the  same  kindness  to  an  old  friend  which  he 
had  formerly  received  from  him.  Indeed,  his 
Uberality  as  to  money  was  very  remarkable. 
The  next  article  in  his  diary  is :  '  July  16th,  I 
received  seventy-five  pounds.  Lent  Mr.  Davies 
twenty-five.' 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  this  time  surprised 
Johnson  with  a  spontaneous  compliment  of  the 
highest  academical  honours,  by  creating  him 

>  Sir  Joshua's  sister,  for  whom  Johnson  had  apar- 
tiailar  affection,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  many  letters 
wliich  I  have  seen,  and  -which  I  am  sorry  her  too  nice 
delicacy  will  not  permit  to  be  published.— Bos wslu 


Doctor  of  liaws.    The  diploma,  which  is  in  my 
possession,  is  as  follows ; — 

*  OMNIBUS  ad  quos  prcesenUs  litera  per- 
venerirU,  saltUem,  Nos  PraiposiUts  et  Soeii 
Seniores  CoUegii  sacrosanctce  et  individucB  Trini- 
UUis  JSegince  JBlizabethcB  juxta  DubliUf  testamur, 
Samueli  Johnson,  Armigero,  6b  egregiam  scrip- 
torum  elegantiam  et  utUUaiem,  gratiam  concessam 
fuisse  pro  gradu  VoctoratHs  in  utrogue  Jure, 
octavo  die  Julii,  Anno  Domini -miUesmo  septin- 
gente^ima  sexagesimo-qninto.  In  cvjus  rei  testi- 
monium singvlorum  mantis  et  sigiUum  quo  in 
hisce  utimur  apposuimus;  vicesimo  teriio  die 
Julii,  Anno  Domini  millesimo  sepUngentesimo 
sexagesimo-quinto. 

Fran.  Andrews,  Prcep,. 
GUL.  Clement.  E.  Murray. 

Tho.  Wilson.  Bob*"  Law. 

Tho.  Leland.  Mioh.  Ejsarnbt.' 

This  unsolicited  mark  of  distinction,  conferred 
on  so  great  a  Uterary  character,  did  much 
honour  to  the  judgment  and  liberal  spirit  of 
that  learned  body.  Johnson  acknowledged  the 
favour  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leland,  one  of  their 
number ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  itk* 

He  appears  this  year  to  have  been  seized  with 

a  temporary  fit  of  ambition,  for  he  had  thoughts 

both  of  studying  law  and  of  engaging  in  politics. 

His  Prayer  before  the  Study  of  Law  is  truly 

admirable : — 

'Sept,  26, 1765. 

'  Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  wiidom,  without 

whose  help  resolutions  are  vain,  without  whose 

blessings  study  is  ineffectual ;  enable  me,  if  it 

be  thy  will,  to  attain  such  Imowledge  as  may 

qualify  me  to  direct  the  doubtful  and  instruct 

the  ignorant,  to  prevent  wrongs  and  terminate 

^  >  Since  the  publication  of  the  edition  in  1804,  a  copy 
of  this  letter  has  been  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
by  John  Leland,  Esq.,  son  to  the  learned  histoiian,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed : — 

*T0  THE  REV.  DR.  LSLAITD. 

'  Sir,— Among  the  names  subscribed  to  the  degree 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the 
University  of  Dublin,  I  find  none  of  which  I  have  any 
personal  knowledge  but  those  of  Dr.  Andrews  and 
yourself. 

'  Men  cffn  be  estimated  by  those  who  know  them  not, 
only  as  they  are  represented  by  those  who  know  them : 
and  therefor^  I  flatter  myself  that  I  owe  much  of  the 
pleasure  w^lch  this  distinction  gives  me,  to  your  con- 
currence with  Dr.  Andi'ews  -in  recommending  me  to 
the  learned  Society. 

'  Having  desired  the  Provost  to  return  my  general 
thanks  to  the  University,  I  beg  that  you,  sir,  will 
accept  my  i>articular  and  immediate  acknowledg- 
ments.—I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  JoHzraoM. 

*  Johnson's  Court,  FUeit  Stbkxt, 

London,  Oct.  17, 1765.' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  letter  which  John- 
son wrote  to  Dr.  Andrews  on  this  occasion.— Ullomb. 
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oontentions ;  and  grant  thail  may  use  that  know- 
ledge which  I  shall  attain,  to -thy  glory  and  my 
own  salyation,  for  Jesoa  Christ's  sake.   Amen." 

His  prayer  in  the  view  of  hecoming  a^  poll- 
tieian  is  entitled,  '  Sngaging  in  politics  vnih 
H »,*  no -doubt  hlS  friend  the  Bight  Honour- 
able William  Gerard  Hamilton,  for  whom,  dur- 
ing a  long  acquaintance,  he  had  a  great  esteem, 
and  to  whose  conversations  he  once  paid  this 
^h  compliment :  *  I  am  very  unwillingto  be 
left  alone,  sir,  and  therefore  I  go  with  my 
c<»npany  down  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  in  some 
hopo  that  th^  may  perhaps  return  again^  I 
go  with  you,  sir,  as  far  as  the  street  door.'  In 
what  particular  department  he  intended*  to 
engage  '  does  not  appear,  nor  can  Mr.  Hamilton 
explain.    His  prayer  is*in  general  terms  : — 

'  Enlighten  my  understanding  with  knowledge 
of  right,  and  govern  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that 
no  deceit  may  mislead  me,  nor  temptation  cor- 
rupt me ;  that  I  may  always  endeavour  to  do 
good  and  hinder  eviL' '  ^» 

There  is  nothing  upon  tiie  subject  in  birdiary. 

GHAFTEB.  X  VIL 

1765-176«. 

This  year  wasdistinguished  by  Johnson's  being 
introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Thrale,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
Foreigners  are  not  a  little  amazed  when  they 
hear  of  "brewers,  distillers,  and  men  in  similar 
departments  of  trade,  held  forth  as  persons  of 
considerable  consequence.  In  this  great  com- 
mercial oountiy,  it  is  natural  that  a  situation 
which  produces  much  wealth  should  b^  con- 
sidered as-  very  respectable ;  and  no  doubt 
honest  industry  ia  entitled  to  esteem.  But 
perhaps  the  too  rapid  advances  of  men  of  low 
extraction  tends  to  lessen  the  value  of  that  dis- 
tinction by  birth  and  gentility  which  has  ever 
been  found  beneficial  to  the  grand  scheme  of 
subordination.  Johnson  used  to  give  this  ac- 
count of  the  rise  of  Mr.  Thrale^s  father :  *  He 
worked'  at  six  shillingp  a  week  for  twenty  years 

>  Pray0n  amd  Meditalions^  p.  06.— BobW£LL. 

*  In  the  preface  to  a  late  collection  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's pieces,  it  has  been  obsenred  that  our  author  was, 
by  the  generality  of  Johnson's  wordv, '  led  to  suppose 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  temporary  fit  of  ambition, 
and  that  hence  ha  was  induced  to  apply  his  thoughts 
to  law  and  politics.  But  Ifr.  Bosvrell  was  certainly 
mistaken  in  this  respect;  and  these  words  merely 
allude  to  Johnson's  having  at  that  time  entered  into 
some  engagement  with  JCr.  Hamilton  occasionally  to 
ftamish  him  wltli  his-^sentiraents  on  the  great  political 
topics  which  should  be  considered  in  Parliament'  In 
consequence  of  this  engagement,  Johnson,  in  Novem- 
ber 1766,  wrote  a  very  valuable  tract,  entitled  dm- 
sideratUnu  on  Ccm^,  which  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to 
the  works  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  published  by  T.  Payne  in 
1808.— Malokx. 

*  Praifert  and  MedUatUmt,  pi  67«— Boswxlz* 


in  the  great  brewery  which  aftetwards  was 
his  own.  The  proprietor  of  it'  had  an  only 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  a  nobleman.  It 
was  not  fit  that  a  peer  should  continue  the  busi- 
ness. On  the  old  man^s  death,  therefore,  the 
brewery  was  to  be  sold.  To  find  a  purchaser  for 
BO  large  a  property  was  a*  difficult  matter ;  and 
after  some  time,  it  was  suggested  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  treat  with  Thrale,  a  sennble, 
active,  honest  maa,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  house,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  to  him  for 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  security  being  taken 
upon  the  property.  This  was  accordingly 
settled.  In  eleven  years  Thrale  paid  the  pur- 
chase-money. He  acquired  a  large-  fortune, 
and  lived  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
Southwark.'  But  what  was  most  remarkable 
was  the  liberality  with  wh\ch  ho  u&eci-  his  riohes. 
He  gave « his  son  and  daughters  Uic  best  edu- 
cation. The  esteem  which  his  good  conduct 
procured  him  from  the  nobleman  who  had 
married  his  master's  daughter*  m«nle  him  be 
treated.with  much  attention  ;  and  his  son,  both 
at  school  and  at  the  Univer&ity  of  Oxford, 
associated  with  yotmg  men  of  the  first  rank. 
His  allowance  from  hiS'  father  after  he  left 
college  was  splendid ;  not  less  than  a  thousand 
a  year.  Thi^  in  a  man  who  had  risen  as  old 
Tlurale  did,  wvs  a  very  extraordinary  instance 
of  generosity.  He  used  to  say  :  "  If  this  young 
dog  does  not  find  so  much  after  I  am  gone  as 
he  expects,  let  him  remember  that  he  has  had  a 
greAt  deal  in  my  own  time." ' 

The  son,  though  in  affluent  ctnmmstanees, 
had  good  sense  enough  to  scarry  on  his  father's 
trade,  which  was  of  such  «xtent  'that  I  remember 
he  once  told  me  he  would  not  quit  it  for  an 
annuity  of  ten  thousand  fr  year :  '  Not,*  said 
he,  *  that  I  get  ten  ihousand  a  year  by  it,  but  it 
is-  an  "estate  to  'a  family. '  Having  left  daughters 
only,  the  property  was  sold  for  the  immense 
sum' of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tiiousand 
pounds, — a  magnificent  proof  of  what  may  be 
done  by  fair  trade  in  a  long  period  of  time. 


1  The  piedecessox  of  old  Thrale  vfta  Edmund  Halsey, 
Esq. ;  the'  nobleman  \ii\io  niarried  his  daughter  was 
Lord  Cobham,  gie&t-unclo  of  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. But  I  bfc]ie\6  Dr.  John&on  was  mistaken  in 
.assigning  ho  very  low  au  origin^  to -Mr.  ThialCL  Tlie 
Clerk  of  St.  Alban's,  a  very  aged  man^  told  n.e  tlwt  he 
(the  eldex  Thrale)  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Balsey.  It 
Is  at  least  certain  that  the  family  of  Tlnale  was  of 
some  consideratfon  In  that  town :  in  the  abbey  chuich 
is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John 
Thrale,  late  of  London,  merchant,  who  died  in*  1704, 
aged  fifty-four;  Margaiet,  his  wife,  and- three  of  their 
children  who  died  young,  between  the  yeaw-1676  and 
1690  The  arms-  upon  this  monument  are,  paly  of 
eight,  gules  and  or,  impaling,  ermine,  on  a  chief  In- 
drated  vert,  three  wolves*  (or  gryphons)  beads,  or, 
couped  at  the  neck  :~Cxest  on  a  ducal  coronet,  a  tree, 
vert— Blakeway. 

*  In  1738  he  served  the  oflice  of  High  Sheriff  for 
Surrey ;  and  died  April  9, 1768.— A.  Chalmers. 
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There  may  be  some  who  think  that  a  new 
system  of  gentility  might  be  eetabliflhed  upon 
prindplea  totally  different  from  what  have 
hitherto  prevailed.  Our  present  heraldry,  it 
may  be  said,  is  suited  to  the  barbaisous  times  in 
which  it  had  its  origin.  It  is  chiefly  founded 
upon  ferocious  merit,  upon  military  excellence. 
Why  in  civilised  times,  we  may  be  asked,  should 
there  not- be  rank  and  honours  upon  principles 
which,  independent  of  long  custom,  are  certainly 
not  less  worthy,  and  which,  wh«n  once .  allowed 
to  be  connected  with  elevation  and  precedency, 
would  obtain  the  same  dignity  in  our  imagina- 
tion? Why  should  not  .the  knowledge,  the 
skin,  the  ezpertness,  the  assiduity,  and  the 
spirited  hazards  of  trade  and  commerce,  when 
crowned  with  success,  be  entitled  to  give  those 
flattering  distinctions  by  which  mankind  are  so 
universally  captivated  ? 

Such  are  the  specious  but  false  arguments  for 
a,  proposition  which  always  will  find  numeroiu 
-advocates. in  a  nation  where  men  are  every  day 
starting  up  from  dbscurity  to  wealth.  To 
refute  them  is  needless.  The  general  sense  of 
mankind  cries  out,  with  irresistibld  force,  ^Vn 
gentilhomme  tit  tovjoun  gtnUlhomme.* 

Mr.  Thrale  had  married  Miss  Hesthor  Lynch 
dalttsbury,'of  good  W^lsh  extraction,  a  lady  of 
lively  talents  improved  by  education.  That 
Johsson^s  introduction  into  Mr.  Thrale's  family, 
which  contributed  so  much  tathe  happiness  of 
his  life,  was  owing  to  herjdesire  for  his  conversa- 
tion, is  a  very  probable  and  the  general  supposi- 
tion; but  it  is  not  the  truth.  Mr.  Murphy, 
who'  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Thrale,  having 
spoken  very  highly  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was 
requested  to  make  them  acquainted.  This 
being  mentioned  to  Johnson,  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  dinner  at  Thral6*s,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  reception,  'both  by  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Thrale,  and  they  so  much  pleased 
with  him,  that  his  invitations  to  their  house 
were  more  and  more  frequent,  till  at  last  he 
became  one  of  the  family,  and  an  apartment 
was  appropriated  to  him,  both'in  their  house  at 
9outhwark  and  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 

Johnson  had  a  very  sincere  esteem  for  Mr. 
Thrale,  as  a  man  of  excellent  principles,  a  good 
scholar,  well  skilled  in  trade,  of  a  sound  under- 
standing, and  of  manners  such  as  presented  the 
character  of  a  plain  independent  English  squire. 
As  this  family  will  frequently  be  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  foUowing  pages,  and  as  a  false 
notion  has  prevailed  that  lilr.  Thrale  was  inferior, 
and  in  some  degree  insignifictbnt,  compared  with 
Hn.  Thrale,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  true 
state  of  the  case,  from  the  authority  of  Johnson 
himself  in  his  own  words. 

'I  know  no  man,'  said  he, '  who  is  more  master 
of  his  wife  and  family  than  Thrale.  If  he  but 
holds  up  a  finger,  he  is  obeyed.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  .to  suppose  that -she  is  above  him  in 
literary  attainments.    Shetis  more  fiippant,.but 


he  has  ten  times  her  learning :  he  is  a  regular 
scholar ;  but  her  learning  is  that  of  a  schoolboy 
in  one  of , the  lower  forms.'  Myjreaden  may 
naturally  wish  for  some  representation  of  the 
figures  of  this  couple.  Mr.  Thrale  was  tall, 
weU-proportioned,  and  stately.  As  for  Madam^ 
or  my  MistreaSy  by  which  epithots  Johnson  used 
to  mention  Mrs.  Thrale,  she  was  short,  plump, 
and  brisk.  She  has  herself  given  us  a  lively 
view  of  the  idea  which  Johnson  had  of  her 
person  on  her  appearing  before  him  in  a  dark- 
coloured  gown:  *You  little  creatures  should 
never  wear  those  sort  of  clothes,  however.;  .they 
are  unsuitable  in  every  way.  What. !  have  not 
all  in4ects.gay  colours  ? '  *  Mr.  Thrale  gave  his 
wife  a  liberal  indulgence,  both  in  the  .choice  of 
their  company,  and  in  the  mode  of  entertaining 
them.  Me  understood  and  valued  Johnson, 
without  remission,  from  their  first  acquaint«moe 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  en- 
chanted with  Johnson's  conversation  for  its 
ovm  sake,  and  had  also  a  very  allowable  vajnity 
in  appearing  to  be  honoured  with  .the  -attention 
of  so  celebrated  a  man. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  Johnson 
than  this  connection.  He  had  at  Mr.  Thrale's 
all  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  Ufe ;  his 
melancholy  was  diverted,  and  his  irregular  habits 
lessened,  by  association  with  an  agreeable  and 
well-erdered  family.  He  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect,  and  even  affection.  The  viva- 
city of  !Mr8.  Thrale's  literary  talk  .roused  him 
to  cheerfulness. and  exertion,  .even  ^when  they 
were  alone.  But  this  was  not  often  the  case ; 
for  he  found  here  a  constant  succession  of  what 
gave  him  the  highest  enjoyment:  the  society 
of  the  learned,  the  witty,  and  eminent  in  every 
way,  who  were  assembled  in  numerous  com- 
panies, called  forth  his  wonderful  powers,  and 
gratified  him  with  admiration,  to  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

In  the  October  of  this  year  he  at  length  gave 
to  the  world  his  edition  of  Shaktpeare,  which, 
if  it  had  no  other  merit  but  that  of  producing 
his  Preface,  in  which  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  that  immortal  bard  are  displayed  with  a 
masterly  hand,  the  nation  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  A  blind,  indiscriminate 
admiration  of  Shaksi>eare  had  exposed  the 
British  nation  to  the  ridicule  of  foreigners. 
Johnson,  by  candidly  admitting  the  faults  of 
his  poet,  had  the  more  credit  in  bestowing  on 
him  deserved  and  indisputable  praise;  and 
doubtless  none  of  aU  his  panegyrists  have  done 
him  half  so  much  honour.  Their  praise  was 
like  that  of  a  counsel  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
cause  ;  Johnson's  was  Uke  the  grave,  well-con- 
sidered, and  knpartial  opinion  of  the  judge, 
which  falls  from  his  lips  with  weight,  and  is 
received  with  reverence.  What  he  did  asa  com- 
mentator has  no  small  share  of  merit,  though 

^  Mrs.  PUxsMi'i  Anecdotes,  p.  879.— Boswzll. 
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his  researches  were  not  so  ample,  and  his  investi- 
gations so  acute,  as  they  might  have  been ;  which 
we  now  certainly  know  from  the  labours  of 
other  able  and  ingenious  critics  who  have  fol- 
lowed him.  He  has  enriched  his  edition  with  a 
concise  account  of  each  play,  and  of  its  cha- 
racteristic excellence.  Many  of  his  notes  have 
illustrated  obscniities  in  the  text,  and  placed 
passages  eminent  for  beauty  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous light ;  and  he  has,  in  general,  exhibited 
such  a  mode  of  annotation  as  may  be  beneficial 
to  all  subsequent  editors. 

His  Shak^i>eare  was  virulently  attacked  by 
Mr.  William  Kenrick,  who  ^obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  a  Scotch  University,  and  wrote 
for  the.booksellers  in  a  great  variety  of  branches. 
Though  he  certainly  was  not  without  consider- 
able merit,  he  wrote  with  ■  so  little  regard  to 
decency,  and  principles,  and  decorum,  and  in., 
so  hasty  a  manner,  that  his  reputation  ww 
neither  extensive  nor  lasting.  I  remember  on& 
evening,  when  some  of  hia  works  were  men- 
tioned, Dr.  Goldsmith  said  ha  had  never  heard  of 
them ;  upon  which  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  '  Sir, 
he  is  one  of  ^e  maay  who  .have  made  them- 
selves puMie  without  making  themselves  known.* 

A  young  student  of  Oxford,  of  the  name  of 
Barclay,  wrote  an.  answer  to  Kenrick's  review 
of  Johnson^s  S&akspeare.  Johnson  was  at  first 
angry  that  Kenriok'a  attack  should  have  the 
credit  of  an  answer;  but  afterwards,  consider- 
ing the  young  man.*s  good  intention,  he  kindly 
noticed  him,  and  probably  would  haye  done 
more  had  not  tha  young  man  died. 

In  his  Preface  to  Skiokapeare,  Johnson  treated 
Voltaire  very  contemptuously,  observing,  upon 
some  of  his  remarks, '  These  are  the  petty  cavih 
of  petty  minds.'  Voltaire,. in  revenge,  made 
an  attack  upon  Johnson  in  one  of  his  numerous 
literary  sallies  which  I  semember  to  have  read ; 
but  there  being  no  general  index  to  his  volumi- 
nous works,  have  seare)ked  in  vain,  and  there- 
fore cannot  quote  it, 

Voltaire  was  an  ahtagonist  with  whom  I 
thought  Johnson  should  not  disdain  to  contend. 
I  pressed  him  to  answer.  He  said  he  perhaps 
might ;  but  he  never,  did. 

Mr.  Bumey  having  occasion  to  write  to  John- 
son for  some  r^eipta  for  subscriptions  to  his 
Shaktpeeare,  which  Johnson  had  omitted  to  de- 
liver when  the  money  was  paid,  he  availed  him- 
self of  that  opportunity  of  thanking  Johnson 
for  the  great  pleasure  which  he  had  received 
from  the  perusal'  of  his  Preface  to  Shakapearef 
which,  although  it  excited  much  clamour  against 
him  at  first,  is  now  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  excellent  of  his  writings.  To  this  letter 
Johnson  returned  the  following  answer : — 

*  TO  CHABLBS  BUBNXT,  ESQ.,  IK  POLAND  BTBKET. 

'  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  your  kindness  to  me 
has  brought  upon  you  so  much  trouble,  though 
you  have  talon,  ci^re  to  abate  th^t  sorrow  by 


the  pleasure  which  I  receive  from  your  approba- 
tion. I  defend  my  criticism  in  the  same  manner 
with  you.  We  must  confess  the  faults  of  our 
favourite  to  gain  credit  to  our  praise  of  his  ex- 
cellences. He  that  claims,  either  in  himself  or 
foranother,  the  honours  of  perfection,  will  surely 
ipjure  the  reputati<m  which  he-designs  to  assist 

*  Be  pleased  to  make  mjr  compliments  to  your 
family. — ^I  am,  sir,  yoVir  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  *  SAy.  Jobkbon. 

*<Jc<.  16,1765.': 

From  one  of  his  journals  I  transcribed  what 
follows : — 

'  At  church,  Oct.— 6&. 

'  Tp  avoid  all  singularity.    B&naiveniura.^ 

'  To  oome  in  before  service,  and  compose  my 
mind  by  meditation,  or  by  reading  some  portions 
of  Scripture.    TeUy.^ 

*  U  ^  can  hear  the  sermon,  to  attend  it,  unless 
attention  be  mose  troublesome  than  usefoL 

'  To  consider  the  act  of  prayer  as  a  reposal  of 
myself  upon  Gfod,  and  a  resignation  of  «U  in^to 
his  holy  hand.' 

In  1764  and  1765  it  should  seenvthat  Dr.  John- 
son was  so  busily  employed  with  his  edition  of 
^akijuBore  as  to  have  had  little  leisure  fee.,  any 
other  literary  exertion,  or  indeed  even  for  private 
correspondence.  He  did  not  favour  me  with  a 
single  letter  for  more  than  two  years,  for,  whieh 
it  .will  appear  that  he  afterwards  apologised. 

He  waff,  however,  at  all  times,  ready  to  .give 
assistance  to  his  friends,  and  others  in  revising 
their  works,  and  in  writing  for  them,  or  greatly 
improving  their  Dedications.  In.  that  coor^y 
species. of  composition  no  maiv, excelled  Dr. 
Johnson.  Though  the  loftiness,  of  his  mind 
prevented  him  from  ever  dedicating  in.  his 
owiv  person,  he  wrote  a  very  gjreat  number  of 
Dedications  for  others.  Some  of  these,  the 
persons,  who  were  favoured  with  them  aze  un- 
willing should  be  mentioned,  from.atoo  anxious 
apprehension,  as  I  think,  that  they  might  be 
suspected  of  having  received  laxger  assistanca; 
and  some,  after;  all  the  diligence  I  havQ  be- 
stowed, hare  escaped  my  inquiries.  He  told  me 
a  great  many  years  ago,  'he  believed  he  ha^ 
dedicated  to  all  the  Royal  Family  round ;  *  and 
it  was  indifferent  to  him  what  was  the  subject 
of  the  work  dedicated,  provided  it  were  innocent- 
He  once  dedicated  some  music  for  the  German 
flute  to  Edward  Duke  of  York.  In  writing 
Dedications  for  others,  he  considered  liii^iaaif  ^ 
by  no  means  speaking  his  owiv  sentiments. 

Notwithstanding  his  long  silence,  I  never 
omitted  to  write  to  him  when  I  had  anything 
worthy  of  communicating.  I  generally  kept 
copies  of  my  letters  to  him,  that  I  might  have 
a  full  view  of  our  correspondence,  and  never  he 
at  a  loss. to  understand  any  reference  in  his 

>  He  was  probably  proposing  to  himself  the  model 
of  this  excellent  person,  who  for  his  piety  was  named 
ths  Siraphic  Doctor.— Bobwxll. 
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leiten.  He  kept  the  greater  parjt  of  mine  very 
ourefully ;  and  a  short  time  before  his  death 
was  attentive  enough  to  seal  them  up  in  bundles, 
tnd  order  them  to  be  delivered  to  me,  whiQh 
was  accordingly  done.  Amongst  them  I  found 
on«,  of  wikich  I  had  not  made  a  copy,  and  which 
I  own  I  read  with  pleasure  at  the  distance  of 
ahnost  twenty  yean.  lit  ia  dated  November 
1765,  at  the  palace  of  Pascal  Paoli  in  Corte, 
tiie  capital  of  Corsica,  and  is  fall  of  generous 
enthusiasm.  After  giving  ^  sketch  of  what  li 
had  seen  and  heard  in  that  ialand,  it  proceeded 
thus :  '  I  dare  to  call  th^a.  a  spirited  tour.  \ 
daie  to  challenge  your  approbation.' 

This  letter  produced  the  following  answer, 
which  I  found  on  my  anijival  at  Paris  \— 

*lil.U.  BOSWSLLk  OHSZ  MB.  WATEB8, 
BANQUIBB,  A  FABI8. 

'Johnson's  Coir^r,  Fleet  Strke^ 
January  14, 1766. 

^  DSAB  BUL, — ^Apologies  are  seldom  of  any  me. 
We  will  delay  till  your  arrival  the  reasons,  good 
or  bad,  which  have  made  mis  such  a  sparing  and 
Qogratefal  correspondent.  Be  assured,  for  the 
present,  that  nothing  has  lessened  either  the 
esteem  or  love  with  n^hich  I  dismissed  you  at 
Harwich.  Both  have  beea  increased  by  aJl  that 
i  have  been  told  of  you  hy  yourself  or  others ; 
•nd  when  you  return,  you  will  return  to  an  un- 
slftered,  and  I  hope,  unalterable  friend. 

'All  that  you  have  to.  fear  from  me  is  the 
vexation  of  .disappointing  me.  No  man  loves 
to  fhistrate  expectations  whioh  have  been 
f onned  in  his  favour ;  and  the  pleasure  which  I 
promise  myself  from  your  journals  and  remarks 
is  so  great,  that  perhaps  no  degree  of  attention 
or  discernment  will  be  sufficient  to  a£ford  it. 

*  Come  home,  however,  and  take  your  chance. 
I  long  to  see  you  and  to.  hear  you,  and  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  so  long  separated  again. 
Come  home,  and  expect  such  welcome  as  is 
due  to  him  whom  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  has 
led  where  perhaps  np  native  of  this  country 
ever  was  before. 

'I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can  deserve 
your  notice ;  nor  would  I  willingly  lessen  the 
pleasuie  that  any  novelty  may  give  you  at  your 
return.  I  am  afraid  we  shajl  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  among  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so  long 
fessted  with  variety.  But  let  us  try  what 
esteem  and  kindness  can  effect. 

'As  your  father's  bberality  has  indulged  you 
with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt  not  but  yon  will 
think  his  sickness,  or  even  his  desire  to  see  you, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  hastening  your  return. 
The  longer  we  live,  and  the- more  we  think,  the 
higher  value  we  learn  to.  put  on  the  friend- 
ship and  tenderness  of  parents  and  of  friends. 
Parents  we  can  have  but  once ;  and  he  promises 
himself  too  much,  who  enters  life  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  many  friends.  Upon  some 
motive,  I  hope  that  yon  will  be  here  soon  ;  and 


am  willing  to  think  that  it  will  be  an  induce- 
meqt  to  your  return,  that  it  is  sincerely  desired 
by,  dear  sir,  your,  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

*Sau.  Johnson.' 

I  returned  to  London  in  February,  and  found 
Dr.  Johnson  in  a  good  house  in  Johnson's  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  in  which  he  had  accommodated 
Miss  Williams  with  an  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  Mr.  Levett  occupied  his  post  in  the 
garret ;  his  faithful  Francis  was  still  attending 
upon  him.  He  received  me  with  much  kind- 
ness. The  fragments  of  our  first  conversation 
which  I  have  preserved  are  these :  I  told  him 
that  Voltaire,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  had 
distinguish^  Pope  and  Dryden  thus :  *  Pope 
drives  a  handsome  chariot,  Wiith  a  couple  of 
neat  trim  nags ;  Dryden  a  coach,  and  six  stately 
horses.'  Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  the  truth  is, 
they  both  drive  coaches  and  six ;  but  Dryden's 
horses  are  either  galloping  or  stumbling :  Pope's 
go  at  a  steady  even  trot.'  ^'  He  said  of  Gold- 
smith's Travellfr,  which  had  been  published  in 
my  absence,  *  There  has  not  been  so  fine  a  poem 
since  Pope's  time.' 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  settle,  with  authentic 
precision,  what  has  long  floated  in  public  report 
as  to  Johnson^s  being  himself  the  author  of  a 
considerable  part  of  tha^  poem.  Much,  no  doubt, 
both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression  were  de- 
rived from  conversation  with  him ;  and  it  was 
certainly  submitted  to  hi^  friendly  revision: 
but  in  tihe  year  1783,  he  at  my  request  marked 
with  a.  pencil  the  lines  which  he  had  furnished, 
which  are  only  line  4d0th.:. 

'To  stop  too  fearftal,  and  too  fatnt  to  go ;' 
and  the.  ooncluding  ten  lines,  except  the  last 
oouplet  but  one,  which  I  distinguish  by  the 
Italic  character : 

'  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure  1 
StiU  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consign'd, 
Our  own  felidty  we  make  or  find : 
'With  secret  coarse,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy  i 
Th9  lifttd  axe,  th*  agonising  wheels 
I/uke'8  iron  orown,  and  DamUn'a  bed  ofsttdt 
To  men  remote  from  power,  but  rarely  known. 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  tH  our  own.' 

He  added, '  These  are  all  of  which  I  can  be  sure.' 
They  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole, 
which  consists  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
verses.  Goldsmith,  in  the  couplet  which  he 
inserted,  mentions  Z/v^  as  a  person  well  known, 
and  superficial  readers,  have  passed  it  over  quite 

>•  It  is  reinarkable  that  Mr.  Gray  has  employed  some- 
what the  same  image  to  characterise  Dryden,  He, 
indeed,  fkiniishes  his  car  with  but  two  horses;  but 
they  are  of  *  ethereal  race :  * 

'  Behold  where  Diyden's  less  presumptuous  car, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  gloiy  bear 
Two  courses  of  ethereal  race. 
With  necks  in  thunder  cloth'd  and  long-resounding, 
pace.'— Ocfo  on  the  Pro^rm  «/Poeiy.~-Bo8wsLU 
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smoothly ;  while  those  .of  more  attention  have 
been  as. much  perplexed  by  Lvke^Jihy  I/ydiat 
in  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  The  truth  is, 
that  Goldsmith  himself  was  in  a  mistake.  In 
the  '  JUaptMka  Sungariea '  there  is  an  account 
of  a  desperate  rebellion  in  the  year  1514,  headed 
by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Zeck,  George 
and  Luke.  When  it  was  quelled,  Oeorge,  not 
ZMke,  WAS  punished  by  his  iiead  being  encircled 
with. a  red-hot  iron  crowns  '  Corond  candeteenU 
f erred  coronaiwr.*  The  same  severity  of  tortuze 
was  exercised  on  the  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of  the 
murderers  of  King  James  L  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Johnson  at  the  same  time  favoured  me 
by  marking  the  lines  which  he  furnished  to 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  which  are  only 
the  last  four : 

'  That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away ; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy. 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.' 

Talking  of  education,  'People  have  new-«- 
days,*  said  he,  'got  a  strange  opinion  that 
everything  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now 
I  cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so  much  good  as 
reading  the  books  f som  which  the  lectures  are 
taken.  I  know  nothing  that  .can  be  best  taught 
by  lectures,  except  where  exi>eriments  are  to  be 
shown.  You  may  teach  ohymistry  by  lectures : 
you  may  teach  making  of  shoes  by  lectures  I ' 

At  night  I  Aupped  with  him  at  the  Mitre 
tavern,  that  we  might  renew  our  social  intimacy 
at  the  original  place  of  meeting.  But  there  was 
now  a  considerable  difference  in  his  way  of 
living.  Having  had  an  illness,  in  which  he  was 
advised  to  leave  off  wine,  he  had  from  that 
period  cozftinued  to  abstain  £rom  it,  and  drink 
only  water  or  lemonade. 

I  told  him  that  a  foreign  friend  of  his,  whom 
I  had  met  with  abroad,  was  so  wretchedly  per- 
verted to  infidelity  that  he  treated  the  hopes  of 
immortality  with  brutal  levity;  and  said,  'As 
man  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like  a  dog.' 
Johnson  :  '  //  he  dies  like  a  dog,  let  him  lie  like 
a  dog.'  I  added  that  this  man  said  to  me,  'I 
hate  mankind,  for  I  think  myself  one  of  the 
best  of  them,  and  I  know  how  bad  I  am.'  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  he  must  be  very  singular  in  his 
opinion,  if  he  thinks  himself  one  of  the  best  of 
men,  for  none  of  his  friends  think  him  so.' — He 
said,  *  No  honest  man  could  be  a  Deist,  for  no 
man  oould  be  so  after  a  fair  examination  of  the 
proofs  of  Christianity.'  I  named  Hume.  John- 
son :  '  No,  sir ;  Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in 
the  bishoprio  of  Durham  that  he  had  never  read 
the  New  Testament  with  attention.' — I  men- 
tioned Hume's  notion,  that  all  who  are  happy 
are  equally  happy ;  a  little  Miss  with  a  new 
gown  at  a  dancing-school  ball,  a  general  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  and  an  orator  after 
having  made  an  -eloquent  speech  in  a  great 
assembly.  Johnson:  'Sir,  that  all  who  are 
happy  are  equally  happy,  is  not  trufi.    A  peasant 


and  a  philosopher  may  be  equally  taHs/Udf  but 
not  equally  happy.  Happiness  oonsistB  in  the 
multiplicity  of  agreeable  consciousness.  A 
peasant  has  not  capacity  for  having  equal  happi- 
ness with  A  philosopher. '  I  remember  this  very 
question  very  happily  illustrated  in  opposition 
to  Hume,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  at 
Utrecht.  'A  small  drinking-glass  and  a  large 
one,'  said  he,  'may  be  equally  full;  but  the 
large  one  holds  more  than  the  smalL' 

Dr.  Johnson  was  very  kind  this  evening,  and 
said  to  me, '  You  have  now  lived  five-and-tventy 
years,  and  you  have  employed  them  welL*  'Alas, 
sir,'  said  I,  'I  fear  not.  Do  I  know  history? 
Do  I  know  mathematics?  Do  I  know  law?' 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  though  you  may  know 
no  science  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it,  and 
no  profession  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  fdHow  it, 
your  general  mass  of  knowledge  of  books  and 
men  renders  you  very  capable  to  make  yourself 
master  of  any  science,  or  fit  yourself  for  any 
profession.'  I  mentioned  that  a  gay  friend  had 
advised  me  against  being  a  lawyer,  because  I 
should  be  excelled  by  ploddini;  blookheada. 
Johnsons  'Why,  sir,  in  the  formulary  and 
statutory  part  of  law,  a  plodding  blockhead  may 
excel ;  but  in  the  ingenious  and  rational  part  of 
it  a  plodding  blockhead  can  never  exceL' 

I  talked  of  the  mode  adopted  by  some  to  rise 
in  .the  world,  by  courting  great  men,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  submitted  to  it.  John- 
box  :  '  Why,  sir,  I  never  was  near  enough  to 
great  men  to  court  them.  You  may  be  prudently 
attached  to  great  men,  and  yet  independent. 
You  are  not  to  do  what  you  think  wrong;  and, 
sir,  you  are  to  calculate,  and  not  to  pay  too  dear 
for  what  you  get  You  must  not  give  a  shilling's 
worth  of  court  for  sixpence  worth  of  good.  But 
if  you  can  get  a  shilling's  worth  of  good  for 
sixpence  worth  of  oourt,  you  are  a  fool  if  you 
do  not  pay  court' 

He  said,  '  If  convents  should  be  allowed  at 
all,  they  should  only  be  retreats  for  persons 
unable  to  serve  the  public,  or  who  have  sexired  it 
It  is  our  first  duty  to  serve  society;  and  after  we 
have  done  that,  we  may  attend  wholly  to  the  sal- 
vation of  our  own  souls.  A  youthful  passion  for 
abstracted  devotion  should  not  be  encouraged.' 

I  intioduced  the  subject  of  second  sight,  and 
other  mysterious  manifestations;  the  fulfilment 
of  which,  I  suggested,  might  happen  by  ehance. 
Johnson:  'Yes,  sir,  but  they  have  happened 
so  often,  that  mankind  have  agreed  to  think 
them  not  fortuitous.' 

I  talked  to  him  a  great  deal  of  what  I  had 
seen  in  Corsica,  and  of  my  intention  to  publish 
an  account  of  it  He  encouraged  me  by  saying, 
'  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject; 
but  all  that  you  tell  us  will  be  new  to  us. 
Give  us  as  many  aneodotes  as  you  can.* 

Our  next  meeting  at  the  Mitre  was  on  Satur- 
day the  15th  of  February,  when  I  presented  to 
him  my  old  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  Bev. 
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Bbr.  Temple,  then  of  Oambridge.  I  haying 
mentioned  that  I  had  passed  some  time  with 
Bousaeau  in  his  wild  retreat,  and  having  quoted 
some  remark  made  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  with  whom 
I  had  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  Italy,  John- 
son said,  sarcastically,  '  It  seems,  sir,  you  have 
kept  very  good  company  abroad — Bousseau  and 
Wilkes  1 '  Thinking  it  enough  to  defend  one  at 
a  time,  I  said  nothing  as  to  my  gay  friend,  but 
answered  with  a  smile,  '  My  dear  sir,  you  don't 
call  Bousseau  bad  company.  Do  you  really 
think  Aim  a  bad  man  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  if  you 
are  talking  jestingly  of  this,  I  don't  talk  with 
you.  If  you  mean  to  be  serious,  I  think  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  men ;  a  rascal,  who  ought 
to  be  hunted  out  of  society,  -as  he  has  been. 
Three  or  four  nations  have  expelled  him,  and  it 
is  a  shame  that  he  is  protected  in  this  country.' 
B08WELL :  '  I  don't  deny,  sir,  but  that  his  novel 
may  perhaps  do  harm ;  but  I  cannot  think  his 
intention  was  -bad.*  Johnson  :  'Sir,  that  will 
not  do.  We  cannot  prove  any  man's  intention 
to  be  bad.  Tou  may  shoot  a  man  through  the 
head,  and  say  you  intended  to  miss  him ;  but 
the  judge  will  order  you  to  be  hanged.  An 
alleged  want  of  intention,  when  evil  is  com- 
mitted, will  not  be  allowed  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Rousseau,  sir,  is  a  very  bad  man.  I  would 
sooner  aign  a  sentence  for  his  transportation, 
than  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from  the 
Old  Bailey  these  many  years.  Yes,  I  should 
Uke  to  have  him  work  in  the  plantations.' 
BoswE^i :  *  Sir,  do  you  think  him  as  bad  a  man 
as  Voltaire  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  settle  the  proportion  of  iniquity  between 
them.' 

This  violence  seemed  very  strange  to  me,  who 
had  read  many  of  Rousseau's  animated  writings 
with  great  pleasure,  and  even  edification ;  had 
been  much  pleased  with  his  society,  and  was 
just  come  from  the  Continent,  where  he  was 
very  generally  admired.  Nor  can  I  yet  allow 
that  he  deserves  the  very  severe  censure  which 
Johnson  pronounced  upon  him.  His  absurd 
preference  of  savage  to  civilised  life,  and  other 
singularities,  are  proofs  rather  of  a  defect  in  his 
understanding,  than  of  any  depravity  in  his 
heart.  And  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
opinion  which  many  worthy  men  have  expressed 
of  his  Profession  de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard^ 
I  cannot  help  admiring  it  as  the  performance  of 
a  man  full  of  sincere  reverential  submission  to 
Divine  Mystery,  though  beset  with  perplexing 
doubts :  a  state  of  mind  to  be  viewed  with  pity 
rather  than  with  anger. 

On  his  favourite  subject  of  subordination, 
Johnson  said,  '  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
men  are  naturally  equal,  that  no  two  people  can 
be  half  an  hour  together,  but  one  shall  acquire 
an  evident  superiority  over  the  other.' 

I  mentioned  the  advice  given  us  by  philo- 
sophers, to  oonaole  ourselves,  when  distressed 
or  embarrassed,  by  thinking  of  those  who  are 


in  a  worse  situation  than  ourselves.  This,  I 
observed,  could  not  apply  to  all,  for  there  must 
be  some  who  have  nobody  worse  than  they  are. 
Johnson:  *Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  there  are; 
but  they  don't  know  it.  There  is  no  being  so 
poor  and  so  contemptible,  who  does  not  think 
there  is  somebody  still  poorer,  and  still  more 
contemptible.' 

As  my  stay  in  London  at  this  time  was  very 
short,  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of  being 
with  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  I  felt  my  veneration  for 
him  in  no  degree  lessened  by  my  having  seen 
muUm'um  hoininum  mores  et  urbes.  On  the 
contrary,  by  having  it  in  my  power  to  compare 
him  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  persons 
of  other  countries,  my  admiration  of  his  extra- 
ordinary mind  was  increased  and  confirmed. 

The  roughness,  indeed,  which  sometimes  ap* 
peared  in  his  manners  was  more  striking  to  me 
now,  from  my  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
studied,  smooth,  complying  habits  of  the  Conti- 
nent; and  I  clearly  recognised  in  him,  not 
without  respect  for  his  honest  conscientious 
seal,  the  same  indignant  and  sarcastical  mode 
of  treating  every  attempt  to  ujihinge  or  weaken 
good  principles. 

One  evening,  when  a  young  gentleman  teased 
him  with  an  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
servant,  who  he  said  would  not  believe  the 
Scriptures,  because  he  could  not  read  them  in 
the  original  tongues,  and  be  sure  that  they 
were  not  invented :  'Why,  foolish  fellow,'  said 
Johnson,  *  has  he  any  better  authority  for  almost 
everything  that  he  believes  ? '  Boswell  :  *  Then 
the  vulgar,  sir,  never  can  know  they  are  right, 
but  must  submit  themselves  to  the  learned.' 
Johnson  :  *  To  be  sure,  sir.  The  vulgar  are  tho 
children  of  the  State,  and  must  be  taught  like 
children.'  Bobwbll  :  *Then,  sir,  a  poor  Turk 
must  be  a  Mahometan,  just  as  a  poor  English- 
man must  be  a  Christian  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Why, 
yes,  sir;  and  what  then?  This,  now,  is  such 
stuff  as  I  used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I 
first  began  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow ;  and 
she  ought  to  have  whipt  me  for  it.' 

Another  evening  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  I  called 
on  him  with  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  him  to 
sup  with  us  at  the  Mitre.  We  found  him  indis- 
posed, and  resolved  not  to  go  abroad.  *  Come,  ^ 
then,'  said  Goldsmith,  *we  will  not  go  to  the 
Mitre  to-night,  since  we  cannot  have  the  big 
man  with  us.'  Johnson  then  called  for  a  bottle 
of  port,  of  which  Goldsmith  and  I  partook,  while 
our  friend,  now  a  water  -  drinker,  sat  by  us. 
GrOLDSMiTH :  *  I  think,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  don't 
go  near  the  theatres  now.  You  give  yourself  no 
more  concern  about  a  new  play  than  if  you  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  stage.  John- 
son :  *  Why,  sir,  our  tastes  greatly  alter.*  The 
lad  does  not  care  for  the  child's  rattle,  and  the 
old  man  does  not  care  for  the  young  man's 
whore.'    Goldsmith:  *  Nay,  sir,  but  your  muse 

was  not  a  whore.'    Johnson:  'Sir,  I  do  not 
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think  she  wm.  3at  m  we  advance  in  the  jour- 
ney of  life  we  drop  some  of  the  things  which 
have  pleased  ns;  whether  it  be  that  we  are 
fatigued  and  don't  choose  to  cany  so  many 
things  any  further,  or  that  we  find  other  things 
which  we  like  better.*  BoswxLL :  '  But,  sir,  why 
don't  you  give^us  something.in  some  other  way  ? ' 
GoLDsmTH:  'Ay,  sir,  we  have  a  claim  upon 
you.'  JoRKBON:  'Ko,  Bir,Iamnot6bligedtodo 
any  more.  Novman  is  obliged  to  do  as . much  as. 
he  can  do.  A  man  is  to  have  part  of  his  life  to 
himself.  If  a  soldier  has  fought  a  good  many 
campaigns,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  retiresto 
ease  and  tranquillity.  A  physician  who  has 
practised  long  iu' a  great  city,  may  be  excused 
if  he  retires  to.  a.  small  town  and.  takes  less 
practice.  Now,  sir,  the  gpod  I  can  do  by  my 
aonversation  bean  the  same  proportion  to  the 
good  I  can  do  ,1^  my  writings,  that  the  practice 
of  a  physician  retired  to  a  small  town  does  to. 
his  practice  in  a  great  city.'  Boswell  :  '  But 
I  wonder,  sir,  you  have  not  more  pleasure  in. 
writing. than  in  not  writings'  JoHKSON:  'Sir, 
you  mo-y  wonder.' 

He  talked  of  making  verses,  and  observed, 
'  The  great  difficulty  is  to  know  when  you  have 
made  good  ones.  When  composing,  I  hav^ 
generally  had  them  in  my  mind  perhaps  fifty  at 
a  time,  walking, up  and  down  in  my  room.;  and 
then  I  have  written  them  down,  and  often  from 
lariness  have  written  only  half  lines.  I  have 
written  a  hundred  lines  in  a  day.  I  remember 
I  wrote  a  hundred  lineax>f  Tht  Vaniiy  ofHuffum 
Wishes  in  a.  day.  Doetor  (turning  to.  Gold- 
smith), I  am  not  quite  idle ;  I  made  one  line 
toother  day,  but  I  made  no  more.'  Goldsmith  : 
'Let  us  hear  it.:  we'll  i^ut  a  bad  one  to  it.' 
JOHNSOK :  '  No,  sir.;  I  have  forgot  it.' 

Such  specimens  of  the  easy  and  playful  con- 
versation of  the  great  I^.  Samuel  Johnson  are 
I  think  to  be  prized,  as  exhibiting  the  little 
varieties  of  a  mind  so  enlaii^ed  and  so  powerful 
when  objects  of  consequence  required  its  exer- 
tions, and  as  giving  us  a  minute  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  modes  of  thinking. 

'  TO  BENH ET  LANOTON,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTOITy  HEAB 
BPILSBT,  UNOOLNBHIBB. 

'  March  9, 1766. 
'  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

'  Dbab- Sir,— What  your  friends  have  done, 
that  from  your  departure  till  now  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  you,  none  of  us  are  able  to  inform 
the  rest ;  but  as  we  are  all  neglected  alike,  no 
one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
complaint. 

'  I  should  have  known  nothing  of  you  or  of 
Langton,  from  the  time  that  dear  Ifiss  Langton 
left  us,  had  not  I  met  Mr.  Simpson  of  Lincoln 
one  day  in  the  street,  by  whom  I  was  informed 
that  Mr.  Langton,  your  mamma,  and  yourself, 
had  been  all  ill,  but  that  you  were  all  recovered. 

'That  sickness  should  suspend  your  corre- 


spondence I  did  not  wonder,  but  hoped  that  it 
would  be  renewed  at  your  recovery. 

'  Since  you  will  not  inform  us  where  yon  are, 
or  how  you  live,  I  know  not  whether  you  desire 
to  know  anything  of  us.  However,  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  Club  subsiBts ;  but  we  have  the  loss 
of  Burke's  company  since  he  has  been  engaged  in 
public  business,  in  which  he  has  gained  more 
reputationithaU'  perhaps  any  man  at  his  [fint] 
appearance  ever  gained  before.  He  made  two 
speeches  in  the  House  for  repealing  the  Stamp 
Act,  which  were  publicly  commended  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  have  filled  the  town  with  wonder. 

'  Bujke  is  A  great  man  by  nature,  and  is  ex- 
pected soon  to  attain  civil  greatness.  I  am 
grown  greater  too,  fon  I  Wve  maintained  the 
new^>aperB  these  many  weeks ;.  and  what  is 
greater  still,  I.  have  risen  every  morning  since 
New-year's  day  at  about  eight :  when  I  was  up, 
I  have  indeed  done  but  little ;  yet  it  is  no  slight 
advancement  to  obtain  for  so  -many  hours  more 
the  consciousness  of  bein|^ 

'  I  wish  yoti  were  in  my  new  study  ;  I  am  now 
writing  the  fint  letter  in  it;. I  think  it  looks 
very  pretty  about  m»i 

'  Dyer  ^  is  constant  at  the  Club  ;.  Hawkins  is 
remiss ;  I  am  not  over-diligent.  Dr.  Nugent, 
Dr.  Goldsmith^  and  Mr.  Reynolds  are  very  con- 
stant. Mr. .  Lye  is  printing  his  Saxon  €atd.Goihic 
Diciionaiif;  all  the  Club  subscriber. 

'Tou  will  pay  my  best  respects  to  >  all  my 
Lincolnshire  friends. —I.  am,  dear  siri  most 
affectionately  yours,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  BENNET  langton,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON,  NSAE 
BFILSBT,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

'J!fayl0,1766. 
'  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Strkt. 

'Dear  SiR,~In  supposing. that  I  should  be 
more  than  commonly  affected  by  the  death  of 
Peregrine  Langton'  you  were  not  mistaken ;  he 
was  one  of  those  whom  L  loved  at  once  by 
instinct  and  by  reason.  I  have  seldom  indulged 
more  hope  of  anything  thaui  of  being  able  to 
improve  our  acquaintance  to  friendship.  Many 
a  time  have  I  placed  myself  again  at  Langton, 
and  imagined  the  pleasure  with  which  I  should 
walk  to  Partney  '  in<  a  summer  morning ;  but 
this  is.no  longer  possible.  W«  must  now  en- 
deavour to  preserve  what  is  left  us— his  example 

>  Samuel  Dyer,  Esq ,  a  most  learned  and  ingenious 
member  of  the  Literary  Clnb,  for  whose  understandiog 
and  attainments  Dr.  Johnson,  bad  great  respect  He 
died  Sept  14, 1772.  A  more  particular  account  of  this 
gentleman  may  l>e  found  In  a  note  on  the  hi/t  qfDrydent 
p  186,  prefixed  to  the  edition. of  that  great  writer's 
Prose  Worlcs,  infour  volumes  8vo,  1800 ;  In  which  his 
character  is  vindicated,  and  the  very  unfavourable  and 
unjust  representation  of  it  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  his  W*  of  Johnson,  pp.  232-232,  is  minntely  exa- 
mined.—Mai^nb. 

'  Mr.  Langton'snncle.— Boswell. 

'  The  place  ot  residecce  of  Mr.  Peregrine  Langton.- 

BOSWELL. 
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of  piety  and  economy.  I  hope  yon  make  what 
inquiries  you  can,  and  write  down  what  \a  told 
you.  The  little  things  which  diatinguiBh  do- 
mestic characters  are  soon  forgotten :  if  you 
delay  to  inquire,  you  will  have  no^information ; 
if 'you  neglect  to  write,  information  will  be  vain. 

*  His  art  of  life  certainly  deserves  to  be  known 
and  studied.  He  lived  in  plenty  and  elegance 
upon  on  income  which  to  many  would. appear 
indigent,  and  to  most  scanty.  How  he  lived, 
therefore,  every  man  has  an  interest  in  knowing. 
His  death,  I  hope,  was  peaceful.;  .it  was  .surely 
happy. 

*  I  wish  I  had  written  sooner,  lest,  writing 
now,  I  sho^d  renew  your  grief;  but  I  would 
not  forbear  saying  what  I  have  now  said. 

'This  loss  is,  I  hope,  the  only  misfortune  of  a 
family  to  whom  no  •  misfortune  at  all  should 
happen,  if  my  wishes  could  avert  it.  Let  me 
know  how.  you  all  gooni  Has  Mr.  Langton 
got  him  the  little  horse  that  I.  recommended  ? 
It  would  do  him  g^od  to  ride  about  his  estate 
in  fine  weather* 

'  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  Iklrs. 
Langton,  and  to  dear  Miss  Langton,  and  Miss 
Di,  and  Bliss  Juliet,  and  to. everybody  else. 

'The  Club  holds  very  well  together.  Monday 
is  my  night.'  I  continue  to  rise  tolerably  well, 
and  read  more  than  I  did.  I  hope  something 
will  yet  come  on  it. — I.  am,  sir,  your  most 
affectionate  servant,  '  Sail  Johnsok.' 

CHAPTEB  XVIIL 

1765-1767* 

AncRl  had  beeheome  time  in  Scotlilnd,'  I  men* 
tioned  to  Johnson  in  a  letter,  that '  on  my  first 
return  to  my  native  country,  after  some  years 
of  absence,  I  was  told  of  a  vast  number  of  my 
acquaintance  who  were  all  gone  to  the  land,  of 
forgetfulness,  and  I  found  myself  like  a  man 
stalking  over;  a.  field  of  battle,  who  every 
moment  perceives  some  one  lying,  dead.'  I 
complained  of  irresolution,  and  mentioned  my 
having  made  a  vow  as  a  security  for  good  con- 
duct. I  wrote  to  him  again>  without  being  ,able 
to  move  hia  indolence ;  nor.  did  I  hear  from  him 
till  he  had  received  a  copy  of  my  inaugural 
Exercise,  or  Thesis  in  CvcU  Law-,  which  I  pub- 
lished at  my  admission  as  an  Advocate,  as  is  the 
custom  in  Scotland.  He  then  wrote,  to  me  as 
follows ; — 

'  VaaAUSff  BOSWBLL,  ESQ^ 

*  London,  Aug,  21, 1766. 
'Deab  SiRi — The  reception  of  your  Thesis 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  debt  to  yon.    Why  did 
you  ....'-  I  will  punish  y6u  for  it,  by 

>  or  his  being  in  the  chair  of  The  Literary  Ci.ub, 
which  at  this  time  met  once  a  week  in  the  evening.— 

fioSWKLU 

*  The  passage  omitted  alluded  to  a  private  traiis- 
action.— B06WKLL. 


telling  you  that  your  Latin  wants  correction.* 
In  the  beginning,  Spei  aUerce,  not  to  urge  that 
it  should  be  primcBj  is  not  grammatical :  aUercs 
should  heiUterL  In  the  next  line  you  seem  to 
xise  genus  absolutely,  for  what,  we  call /am%, 
that  is,  for  iUustrioiis  extracti&nf  I  doubt  with* 
out  authority.  Homines  nulUus  originis  for 
NiiUis  ddi  fnc^onl»Uf  or  NtUlo  looo  nati,  is,  as  I; 
am  afraid,  barbarous, — Buddiman  is  dead. 

*  I  have  now  vexed  you  enough,  and  will  try 
to  please  you.  Tour^.  resolution  to  obey  your 
father  Lsijl^oerely  approve  ;  but  do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  enchain  your  .volatility  by  vows: 
they  will  sometimes  leave  a  thorn  in  your  mind, 
which  you  will  perhaps  never  be  Ma  to  extract 
or  eject.  Take  this  warning ;  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

'  The  study  of  the  'law  is,  what  you  very  justly 
termit,  copious  and  generous ; '  and  in  adding 
your  name  to  its .  prof essors,  you  have  done 
exaetly  what  I  always  wished,  when  I  wished 
yon  best.  I.  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
pursue  it  vigorously  and  constantly.  Y01)  gain, 
at  least,  what  is  no  small  advantagjB,  security 
from  those  troublesome  and  wearisome  discon- 
tents which  are  always  obti-uding  themselves 
upon  a  mind  vacant,  unemployed,  and  unde- 
termined. 

'  You  ought  to  think  it  no  small  inducement 
to  diligence  and  perseverance  that  they  will 
please  your,  father.  We  all  live  upon  the  hope 
of  pleasing  somebody;  and  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing .  ought  to  be  greatest,  and  at  last 
always  will  be  greatest,  when- our  endeavours 
are  exerted  in  consequence  of  our  duty. 

'Lifa  is-not  long,  and  too  much  of  it  must 
not  pass  in  idle-  deliberation  how  it  shall  be 
spent :  deliberation  which  those  who  begin  it 
by  prudence,  and  continue  it  with  subtilty, 
must,  aftex  long  expense  of  thought,  conclude 
by  chance.  To  prefer  one  future  mode  of  life 
to  another,  upon  just  reasons,  requires  faculties 
which  it  has  not  pleased  our  Creator  to  give  us. 

'  If,  therefore,  the  profession  you  have  chosen 

>  This  censure  of  my  Latin  relates  to  the  Dedication, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

'Vlro  nobilissimo,  omatissimo,  Joanni  Vicecomitl 
Monnstuart,  atavis  edito  regibus  excelst^  familiie  de 
Bote  spei  ctUercB  ;  labente  seoulo,  quum  homines  ntUlims 
ortgirUi  gentu  nquareopibus  aggrediuntur,  sanguinis 
antiqui  et  illustris  semper  memori,  natahum  splen- 
dorem  vlrtuiibus  angenti :  ad  publica  popnli  comitia 
jam  legato;  in  optimatium  vero  magnee  Britannia 
senatu  Jure  hsereditario,  olim  consessuro :  vim  insitam 
varia  doctrina  promovente,  nee  tamen  se  venditante, 
prsedito :  prisca  flde  animo  llberrimo,  et  momm  ele- 
gantia  insigni;  In  Italia  visitanda  itinere,  socio  suo 
honozatiasimo,  hasce  jurispradentiee  primitias  devino- 
tissinue  amicitis  et  observantta,  monumentum,  d.  d.  c.  q. 
Jacobus  Boswell.' 

3  This  alludes  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  Froeminm  of 
my  Thesia  '  Jurisprudekti  iS,  studio  nullum  nberius, 
nullum  generosius :  in  legibus  enim  agltandis,  popu- 
lomm  mores,  variasque  fortune  vices  ex  qaibus  legas 
oriuntur,  contemplari  simul  solemus.'— Boswbll. 
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haa  some  unexpected  inconveniences,  console 
yourself  by  reflecting  that  no  profession  is 
without  them ;  and  that  all  the  importunities 
and  perplexities  of  business  are  softness  and 
luxury,  compared  with  the  incessant  cravings 
of  vacancy,  and  the  unsatisfactory  expedients 
of  idleness. 

"  HsBC  sunt  qus  nostrft  petal  te-voce  monere ; 
Vade,  age." 

*  As  to  your  History  of  Corsica,  you  have  no 
materials  which  others  have  not,  or  may  not 
have.  You  have,  somehow  or  other,  warmed 
your  imagination.  I  wish  there  were  some  cure, 
like  the  lover's  leap,  for  all  heads  of  which  some 
single  idea  has  obtained  an  unreasonable  and 
irregular  possession.  Mind  your  own  affairs, 
and  leave  the  Corsicans  to  theirs. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.* 

'to  dr.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*  AucHiNLECK,  Nov.  6, 1766. 

'  Much  ksteembd  and  dsab  Sir,— I  plead  not 
guilty  to  .   .   .* 

'  Having  thus,  I  hope,  cleared  myself  of  the 
charge  brought  against  me,  I  presume  you  will 
not  be  displeased  if  I  escape  the  punishment 
which  you  have  decreed  for  me  unheard.  If  you 
have  discharged  the  arrows  of  criticism  against 
an  innocent  man,  you  must  rejoice  to  find  they 
have  missed  him,  or  have  not  been  pointed  so 
as  to  wound  him. 

'  To  talk  no  longer  in  allegory,  I  am,  with  all 
deference,  going  to  offer  a  few  observations  in 
defence  of  my  Latin,  which  you  have  found 
fault  with. 

*  You  think  I  should  have  used  vpei  primcB 
instead  of  fpei  alierce.  Spea  is,  indeed,  often 
used  to  express  something  on  which  we  have  a 
fixture  dependence,  as  in  Virg.  Eclog,  i.L  14  : 

" ■  mode  nainque  gemellos 

Spem  gregis,  oh !  sUice  in  nud&  connzia  reliquit ;" 

and  in  Georg,  iii  L  473, 

"Spemqtu  gregemque  slmul," 
for  the  lambs  and  the  sheep.  Yet  it  is  also 
used  to  express  anything  on  which  we  have  a 
present  dependence,  and  is  well  applied  to  a 
man  of  distinguished  influence, — our  support, 
our  refuge,  our  prceiidium^  as  Horace  calls 
Maacenas.  So  ACneid,  xii  1.  67,  Queen  Amata 
addresses  her  son-in-law  Tumus ;  **  Spcs  tu  nunc 
una : "  and  he  was  then  no  future  hope,  for  she 
adds, 

" dccus  iniperiumque  Latini 

Te  penes ; " 

which  might  have  been  said  of  my  Lord  Bute 
some  years  ago.  Now  I  consider  the  present 
Earl  of  Bute  to  be  "Excelsaa  familia  de  Bute 
spes  prima ;"  and  my  Lord  Mountstuart,  as  his 
eldest  son,  to  be  '*9p€S  altera. "    So  in  jEn^id,  xii. 

■  -  - 

>  The  passage  omitted  explained  the  tnuisaction  to 
which  the  precediqg  letter  had  alluded.— Bos  well. 


L  168,  after  having  mentioned  Pater  JSneas, 
who  was  the  present  spes,  the  reigning  spee,  as 
my  German  friends  would  say,  the  tpet  priwuif 
the  poet  adds : 

"  £t  Juxta  Ascaaios,  magna  apes  altera  Bonue. " 

'  You  think  altera  ungrammatical,  and  you 
tell  me  it  should  have  been  aiteri.  You  must 
recollect  that  in  old  times  aXter  was  declined 
regularly ;  and  when  the  ancient  fragments  pre- 
served in  the  Juris  Civilia  Fontea  were  written,  | 
it  was  certainly  declined  in  the  way  that  I  use 
it.  This,  I  shoiild  think,  may  protect  a  lawyer 
who  writes  altera  in  a  dissertation  upon  part  of 
his  own  science.  But  as  I  could  hardly  venture 
to  quote  fragments  of  old  law  to  so  classical  a 
man  as  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have  not  made  an  accu- 
rate search  into  these  remains,  to  find  examples 
of  what  I  am  able  to  produce  in  poetical  com- 
position. We  find  in  Plant  Jtudeng,  Act  iil 
scene  4, 

"  Nam  huic  aJtens  patria  qnee  sit  profecto  nescia." 
Plautus  is,  to  be  sure,  an  old  comic  writer ;  but 
in  the  days  of  Sdpio  and  Lelius,  we  find  Terent 
Heautonliai.  Act  iL  scene  3, 

u jj^j^j  jpg^  jjj  itinere  oUenB 

Dum  nairat,  forte  audlvi." 

*  You  doubt  my  having  authority  for  using 
genus  absolutely,  for  what  we  cslU  famUy,  tbat 
is,  for  illustrious  extraction.  Now  I  take  genus 
in  Latin  to  have  much  the  same  signification 
with  birth  in  English :  both  in  their  primary 
meaning  expressing  simply  descent,  but  both 
made  to  stand  *«t'  tJ^g^fi*,  for  noble  descent. 
Ocnus  is  thus  used  in  Hor.  lib.  ii  Sat.  v.  L  8  : 

"  £t  genus  et  Virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior  alga  est" 
And  in  Ub.  i  Bpist  vi.  L  37  : 

"  Et  genus  et  formam  Begins  pecunia  don&t^ 
And  in  the  celebrated  contest  between  Ajax  and 
Ulysses,  Ovid's  Metamorph.  lib.  xiii.  L  140  : 

"  Nam  genus  et  proavos,  et  qua;  non  fecinius  ipsl, 
Vix  ea  nostrft  voco." 

• "  Homines  nullius  originis,"  for  "  ndllis  orti 
raajoribus,"  or  "nullo  loco  nati,"  is,  you  are 
afraid,  "barbarous." 

'Origo  is  used  to  signify  extraction,  as  in 
Virg.  ^neid,  i.  286, 

"  Nascetur  pulchril  Trcjanus  origins  Cmsul"* 
And  in  jEneid^  x.  L  618, 

"  Ille  tamen  nostrft  deducit  oHgine  nomen ; " 

and  as  nuLlusiB  used  for  obscure,  is  it  not  in  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  to  write  nW/tui 
originis  for  obscure  extraction  ? 

'  I  have  defended  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 

'Might  I  venture  to  differ  from  you  with 
regard  to  the  utility  of  vows?  I  am  sensible 
that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make  vows 
rashly,  and  without  a  due  consideration.  But 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  may  often  be 
of  great  advantage  to  one  of  a  variable  judgment 
and  irregular  inclinations.  I  alwasrs  remember 
a  passage  in  one  of  your  letters  to  our  Italian 
friend  Baretti ;  where,  talking  of  the  moaastio 
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Kfe,  you  say  you  de  not  wonder  that  serious 
men  should  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  religious  order  when  they  have  found 
how  unable  they  are  to  take  care  of  themselveSk 
For  my  own  part,  without  affecting  to  be  a 
Socrates,  I  am  sure  I  have  a  more  than  ordinary 
struggle  to  maintain  with  ihc  Evil  principle  ; 
and  all  the  methods  I  can  devise  are  little  enough 
to  keep  me  tolerably  steady  in  tha  paths  of 

rectitude. 

•        •        ••••••• 

—I  am  ever,  wifch  the  greatest  veneration,  your 
affectionate  hiunble  servant, 

*  James  BoswELL.' 

It  appears  from  Johnson's  diary  that  he  was 
this  year  at  Mr.  Thmle^s,  from  before  midsum- 
mer tall  after  Michaelmas,  and  that  he  after- 
wards passed  a  month  at  Oxford.  He  had  then 
contracted  a  great  intimacy  with  Mr.  Chambers 
of  that  University,  afterwards  Sir  Bobert 
Chambeiv,  one  of  the  judges  in  India. 

He  published  nothing  this  year  in  his  own 
name ;  but  the  noble  dedication  [*]  to  the  King 
of  Gwyn's  London  and  Westminster  Improved 
was  written  by  him ;  and  he  furnished  the 
preface,  [t]  and  several  of  the  pieces,  which 
compose  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  had  an  asylum 
in  his  house.*  Of  these,  there  are  his  *  Epitaph 
on  Phillips '  [*] ;  *  Translation  of  a  Lati  n  Epitaph 
on  Sir  Thomas  Hanraer '  [f  ] ;  *  Friendship,  an 
Ode  *  [*3  ;  and  *-  The  Ant '  [*],  a  paraphrase 
from  the  Proverbs,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  in 
his  own  handwriting;  and  from  internal  evi- 
dence, I  ascribe  to  him,  *  To  Miss on  her 

giving  the  Author  a  gold  and  silk  network  Purse 
of  her  own  weaving '  [f] ;  and  *  The  Happy 
Life '  [tj.  Most  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have 
evidently  received  additions  from  his  superior 
pen,  particularly  *  Verses  to  Mr.  Richardson  on 
his  Sir  Charles  Orandison  ; '  *  The  Excursion ;  * 

>  In  a  paper  already  mentioned  (near  the  end  of  the 
year  1730)i,  the  following  account  of  this  publication  is 
gi-ven  tiy  a  lady  (I^y  Knight)  well  acquainted  with 
Mrs,  Williams : — 

'As  to  her  poems,  she  many  years  attempted  to  pub- 
lish tliem ;  the  lialf-crowns  sho  had  got  towards  the 
publication,  she  confessed  to  me,  went  for  necessaries, 
and  that  the  greatest  pain  she  ever  felt  was  from  the 
appearance  of  defrauding  her  subscribers :  But  what 
can  I  do?  the  Doctor  [Johnson]  always  puts  me  off  with 
**Well,  well  think  about  it,"  and  Goldsmith  says, 
"  Leave  it  to  me. "  However,  two  of  her  friends,  under 
her  directions,  made  a  new  subscription  at  a  crown,  the 
whole  price  of  the  work,  and  in.a  very  little  time  raised 
sixty  pounds.  Mrs.  Carter  was  applied  to  by  Mrs. 
Williams's  desire,  and  she  with  the  utmost  activity  and 
kindness  procured  a  long  list  of  name^  At  length  the 
work  was  published,  in  which  is  a  fine  written  but 
gloomy  tale  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  money  Mrs.  Williams 
had  various  uses  for,  and  a  part  of  it  was  funded.' — 

BOSWfLL. 

By  this  publication  Mrs.  Williams  got  £150^ 
Maloivk. 


'  Reflections  on  a  Grave  digging  in  Westminster 
Abbey.'  There  is  in  this  collection  a  poem,  '  On 
the  Death  of  Stephen  Grey,  the  Electrician'  [*], 
which,  on  reading  it,  appeared  to  me  to  be 
undoubtedly  Johnson's.  I  asked  Mrs.  Williams 
whether  it  was  not  his.  'Sir,'  said  she,  with 
some  warmth,  '  I  wrote  that  poem  before  I  had 
the  honour  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance.'  I, 
however,  was  so  much  impressed  with  my  first 
notion,  that  I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  repeat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  what  Mrs.  Williams  had 
said.  His  answer  was,  *  It  is  true,  sir,  that  she 
wrote  it  before  she  was  acquainted  with  me; 
but  she  has  not  told  you  that  I  wrote  it  all  over 
again,  except  two  lines.'  'The  Fountains '  [f], 
a  beautiful  little  fairy  tale  in  prose,  written  with 
exquisite  simplicity,  is  one  of  Johnson's  produo- 
tions ;  and  I  cannot  withhold  from  Mrs.  Thrale 
the  praise  of  being  the  author  of  that  admirable 
poem,  *The  Three  Warnings.' 

Ho  wrote  this  year  a  letter,  not  intended  for 
publication,  which  has  perhaps  as  strong  marks 
of  his  sentiments  and  style  as  any  of  his  oom- 
positions.  The  original  is  in  my  possession.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Drunmiond^ 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  of  good 
family  but  small  estate,  who  took  arms  for  the 
house  of  Stuart  in  1745 ;  and  during  his  con- 
cealment in  -  London  till  the  act  of  general 
pardon  came  out,  obtained  the  acquaintance  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  justly  esteemed  him  as  a  very 
worthy  man.  It  seems  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  had  opposed  the  scheme  of 
translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Erse  or 
Gaelic  language,  from  political  considerations 
of  the  disadvantage  of  keeping  up  the  distinction 
between  the  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabit* 
ants  of  North  Britain.*  Dr.  Johnson  being 
informed  of  this,  I  suppose  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
wrote  with  a  generous  indignation  as  follows  : — 

*t0  mr.  william  drummond. 

*  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Aug.  13,  1766. 

*  Sir, — I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  ceuld 
be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  propagation 
of  Christian  knowledge,  a  question  whether  any 
nation  uninstructed  in  religion  should  receive 
instruction ;  or  whether  that  instruction  should 
be  imparted  to  them  by  a  translation  of  the  holy 
books  into  their  own  language.  If  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness,  and 
knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to  obedience,  I 
know  not  how  he  that  withholds  this  knowledge, 
or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself.  He  that  voluntarily  continues  igno- 
rance, is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  ignorance 
produces ;  as  to  him  that  should  extinguish  the 
tapers  of  a  lighthouse,  xmight  justly  be  imputed 
the  calamities  of  shipwreck.  Christianity  is  the 
highest  perfection  of  humanity ;  and  as  no  man 
is  good  but  as  he  wbhes  the  good  of  others,  no 
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man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  degree  who 
wishes  not  to  others  the  krgest  measures  of  the 
greatest  good.  To  omit  for  a  year,  or  for  a  day, 
the  most  efficacious  method  of  advancing  Chris- 
tianity, in  compliance  with  any  purposes  tliat 
terminate  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  crime  of 
which  I  know  not  that  the  world  has  yet  had  an 
example,  except  in  the  i)raotice  of  the  planters 
in  America,  a  race  of  mortals  whom,  I  suppose, 
no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble. 

'  The  Papists  have,  indeed,  denied  to  the  laity 
the  use  of  the  Bible;  but  this  prohibition,  in 
few  places  now  very  rigorously  enforced,  is  de- 
fended by  arguments  which  have  for  their 
foundation  the  care  of  souls.  To  obscure,  upon 
'  motives  merely  political,  the  light  of  revelation, 
is  a  practice  reserved  for  the  reformed ;  and 
«urely  the  blackest  midnight^  of  Popeiy  is  meri- 
dian sunshine  to  such  a  reformation.  I  am  not 
very  willing  that  any  language  should  be  totally 
extinguished.  The  similitude  and  derivation  of 
languages  afiford  the  most  indubitable  proof  of 
the  traduction  of  nations  and  the  genealogy  of 
mankind.  They  add  often  physical  certainty  to 
historical  evidence ;  and  often  supply  the  only 
'evidence  of  ancient  migrations,  and  of  the  re- 
volutions of  ages  which  left  no  written  monu- 
ments behind  them. 

*  Every  man's  opinions,  at  least  his  desires, 
are  a  little  influenced  by  his  favourite  studies. 
My  zeal  for  languages  may  seem,  perhaps,  rather 
overheated,  even  to  those  by  whom  <I  desire  to 
be  well  esteemed.  To  those  who  have  nothing 
in  their  thoughts  but  trade  or  policy,  present 
power  or  present  money,  I  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  defend*  my  (pinions ;  but  with  men 
of  letters  I  would  not  unwillingly  compound, 
by  wishing  the  continuance  of  every  language, 
however  narrow  in  its  extent,  or  however  in- 
commodious for  common  purposes,  till  it  is 
reposited  in  some  version  of  a  known  book,  that 
it  may  be  ahvays  hereafter  examined  and  com- 
pared with  other  languages,  and  then  permitting 
its  disuse.  For  this  purpose  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  same  method  will  not  preserve  the 
Highland  language,  for  the  purposes  of  learning, 
and  abolish  it  from  doily  use.  When  the  High- 
landers read  the  Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish 
to  have  its  obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the 
•history,  collateral  or  appendant.  Knowledge 
always  desires  increase ;  it  is  like  fire,  which 
must  first  be  kindled  by  some  external  agent, 
but  which  will  afterwards  propagate  itself. 
When  they  once  desire  to  learn,  they  will  natu- 
rally have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by 
which  that  desire  can  be  gratified  ;-and  one  will 
>tell  another  that  if  he  would  attain  knowledge, 
he  must  loam  English.     * 

'  This-  speculation  may  perhaps  be  thought 

>more  subtle  then  the  grossness  of  real  life  will 

easily  admit.    Let  it,  however,  be  remembered, 

that  the  efficacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been  tried, 


and  has  not- produced  the  consequence  expected. 
Let  knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn ;  and  let 
the  patrons  of  privation  stand  awhile  aside,  and 
admit  the  operation  of  positive  prindplea 

*  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  assure  the  worthy 
man  who  is  employed  in  the  new  translation,* 
that  he  has  my  vrishes  for  his  success ;  and  if 
here  or  at  Oxford  I  can  be  of  any  uae,  that  I 
shall  think  it  more  than  honour  to  promote 
his  undertaking. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  delayed  so  long  to  write. 
— I  am,  sir,  yotir  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

The  opponents  of  this  pious  scheme  being 
made  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  the  benevolent 
undertaking  was  allowed  to  go  on. 

The  following  letters,  though  not  written  till 
the  year  after,  being  chiefly  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, are  here  inserted : — 

'TO  UR.  WILLTAH  DRUHUOND. 

*  JoH*i80N*8  Court,  Fleet  Strbet, 
A^Til  21, 1767. 
'  Dear  Sir,— Tliat  my  letter  should  have  had 
such  efl'ecta  as  you  mention  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure. I  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me  by  imputing 
to  me  more  good  than  I  have  really  done.  Those 
whom  my  arguments  have  persuaded  to  change 
their  opinion,  show  such  modesty  and  candour 
as  deserve  great  praise. 

*  I  hope  the  worUiy  translator  goes  diligently 
forward.  He  has  a  higher  reward  in  pnwpect 
than  any  honours  which  this  world  can  bestow. 
I  wish  I  could  be  useful  to  him. 

'  The  publication  of  my  letter,  ff  it  could  be 
of  use  in  a  cause  to  which  all  other  causes  are 
nothing,  I  should  not  prohibit.  But  first,  I  would 
have  you  to  consider  whether  the  publication 
will  realty  do  any  good  ;  next,  whether  by  print- 
ing and  distributing  a  very  small  number,  yon 
may  not  attain  all  that  you  propose;  and  what 
perhaps  I  should  have  said  first,  whether  the 
letter,  which  I  do  not  now  perfect^  remember, 
be  fit  to  be  printed. 

'  If  you  can  consult  Dr.  Robertson,  to  whom 
I  am  a  little  known,  I  shall  be  satisfied  about 
the  propriety  of  whatever  he  shall  direct.    If 

>  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Campbell,  minister  of  the  perish 
of  Kippen,  near  Stirling,  who  has  lately  fkTOured  me 
with  a  long,  intelligent,  and  very  obliging  letter  npon 
this  work,  makes  the  following  remark :  '  Dr.  Johnson 
has  alluded  to  the  worthy  man  employed  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  Might  not  this  have 
aflbrded  you  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  proper  tribste 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  James  Stuart, 
late  minister  of  KilKn,  distinguished  by  his  eminent 
piety,  learning,  and  tastsf  The  amiable  simplicity  of 
his  life,  his  warm  benevolence,  his  indefktigtble  aud 
successful- exertions  for  civilising  and  improving  the 
parish  of  wbicli  he  was  minister  fbr  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  entitle  him  to  the  graUtude  of  his  country  and 
the  veneration  of  all  good  men.  It  Mrtainly  would  be 
a  pity  If  such  a  character  should  be  permitted  to  sink 
into  oblivion.'— BoswELL. 
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he  thinls  that  it  ■hould  be  printed,  1  entreat 
hhn  to  revise  it :  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
n^^Iigent  lines  written ;  and  whatever  is  amiss, 
he  knows  very  well  how  to  rectify.' ' 

'Be  pleased  to  ]»t  me  know,  from  time  to 
time,  how  this  excellent  design  goes  forward. 

'  Make  my  compliments  to  young  Mr.  Dnun- 
mond,  whom  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  such . 
as  you  desire  him. 

'  I  have  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Elphinston,  but 
believe  him  to  be  prosperous.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  the  same  of  you ;  for  I  am,  sir,  your  affeo- 
ticmate  humble  servant,        '  StAJK.  Johnson.* 

90  THE  SAUB. 

*  London,  Johnson's  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  Oct.  24, 1767. 

'Sn,— -1  i«tunied  this  week  from  the  country 
after  aa  absence  of  near  six  months,  and  found 
your  letter  with  many  others,  which  1  should 
have  answered  sooner  if  I  had  sooner  seen  them. 

'  Dr.  Bobertson*s  opinion  was  surely  right. 
Men  should  not  be  told  of  the  faults  which  they 
have  mended.  I  am  glad  the  old  language  is 
taught,  and  honour  the  translator  as  a  man 
whom  God  fans  distinguished  by  the  high  office 
of  propagating  his  word. 

*  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  engaging  you  in 
an  office  of  charity.  Mrs.  Heely,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Heely,  who  had  lately  some  office  in  your 
theatre,  is  my  nsiar  relation,  and  now  in  -great 
distress.  They  wrote  me  word  of  their  situation 
some  time  ago,  to  which  I  returned  them  an 
answer  which  raised  hopes  of  more  than  it  is 
proper  for  me  to  give  them.  Their  representa- 
tion of  their  affairs  I  have  discovered  to  be  such 
as  cannot  be  tiusted-;  and  at  this  distance, 
though  their  case  requires  haste,  I  know  not 
how  to  act.  She,  or  her  daughters,  may  be 
heard  of  at  Canongate  Head.  I  must  beg,  sir, 
that  you  will  inquire  after  them,  and  let  me 
know  what  is  to  be  done.  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  ten  pounds,  and  will  transmit  you  such  a 
sum  if  upon  examination  you  find  it  likely  to 
be  of  use.  If  they  are  in  immediate  want, 
advance  them  what  you  think  proper.  What 
I  could  do  I  would  do  for  the  woman,  having 
no  great  reason  to  pay  much  regard  to  Heely 
himself.' 

*I  believe  you  may  receive  some  intelligence 
from  Mrs.  Baker  of  the  theatre,  whose  letter 
I  received  at  the  same  time  with  youra;  and  to 
whom,  if  you  see  her,  you  will  make  my  excuse 
for  the  seeming  neglect  of  answering  her. 

^  Whatever  you  advance  within  ten  pounds 

1  This  paisgraph  shows  Johnsoo's  real  estimation 
o(  the  character  ud  abilitiss  of  the  celebrated  Scottish 
histOTian,  however  lightly,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  he 
may  have  spoken  of  bis  works.— Boswbll. 

s  This  is  the  person  coacentng  whom  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  thrown  out  very  nnwarrantable  reflec- 
tiona  both  against  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Francis 
Barber. ->Boswu.L. 


shall  be  immediately  returned  to  you,  or  paid  aa 
you  shall  order.  I  trust  wholly  to  your  judg- 
ment.—I  am,  sir,  etc.,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Mr.  Outhbert  Shaw,  alike  distinguished  by 
his  genius,  misfortunes,  and  misconduct,  pub- 
lished this  year  a  poem  called,  '  The  Bace,  by 
Mercurius  Spur,  Bsq.,'  in  which  he  whimsically 
made  the  living  poets  of  England  contend  for 
pre-eminence  of  fame  by  running : 

'Prove  by  their  heels  the  prowess  of  the  head.' 

In  this  poem  there  was  the  following  portrait 
of  Johnson : 

'  Here  Johnson  comes,— unblest  with  outward  grace. 
His  rigid  morals  stamp'd  upon  his  face, 
While  strong  conceptions  straggle  in  his  brain 
(For  even  wit  is  brought  to  bed  with  pain) : 
To  view  him,  porters  with  their  loads  would  rest. 
And  babes  cling  frighted  to  the  nurse's  breast 
With  looks  convulsed,  he  roais  in  pompous  strain. 
And,  like  an  angry  lion,  shakes  his  mane. 
The  Nine,  with  terror  struck,  who  ne'er  had  seen 
Aught  human  with  so  terrible  a  mien. 
Debating  whether  they  should  stay  or  run. 
Virtue  steps  forth,  and  claims  him  for  her  son 
With  gentle  speech  she  warns  him  now  to  yield, 
Nor  stain  his  glories  in  the  donbtftd  field ; 
But  wrapt  in  conscious  worth,  content  sit  down, 
fiinoe^Fame,  resolved  his  various  pleas  to  crown. 
Though  forced  his  present  daim  to  disavow. 
Had  long  reserved  a  ohaplet  for  his  brow. 
He  bows,  obeys ;  for  Time  shall  first  expire. 
Ere  Johnson  stay,  when  Virtue  bids  retire.* 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey'and  his 
lady  having  unhappily  disagreed,  and  being 
about  to  separate,  Johnson  interiered  as  their 
friend,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  of  expostulation, 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find ;  but  the 
substance  of  it  is  ascertained  by  a  letter  to 
Johnson  in  answer  to  it,  which  Mr.  Hervey 
printed.  The  occasion  of  this  correspondence 
between  Br.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hervey  was  thua 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauderk  :— 

'  Tom  Hervey  had  a  great  liking  for  Johnson, 
and  in  his  will  had  left  him  a  legacy  of  fifty 
pounds.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  *' Johnson 
may  want  this  money  now  more  than  after- 
wards. I  have  a  mind  to  give  it  him  directly. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  carry  a  fifty  pound 
note  from  me  to  him  ?"  This  I  positively  re- 
fused to  do,  as  he  might  perhaps  have  knocked 
me  down  for  insulting  him,  and  have  afterwards 
put  the  note  in  his  pocket.  But  I  said  if 
Hervey  would  Write  him  a  letter,  and  enclose  a 
fifty  pound  note,  I  should  take  care  to  deliver 
it.  He  accordingly  did  write  him  a  letter, 
mentioning  that  he  was  only  paying  a  legacya 
little  sooner.  To  his  letter  he  added, ''i'.iSr.  lorn. 

1  The  Honourable  Thomas  Hervey,  whose  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  in  1742,  was  much  read  at  that 
time.  He  was  the  second  son  of  John,  the  first  Eail 
of  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  Johnson's  early 
friend,  -Henry  Hsrvey.  He  married  in  1744,  Anas, 
daughter  oi  Fraaeis  Conghkui,  Esq.,  aad  died  Jaa.  M^ 
1775.— MaL03CB. 
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going  to  pari  with  my  tvi/e, "  Johnaon  then  wrote 
to  him,  saying  nothing  of  the  note,  but  remon- 
strating with  him  against  parting  with  his  wife.' 

When  I  mentioned  to  Johnson  this  story,  in 
AH  delicate  terms  as  I  could,  he  told  me  that 
I  he  fifty  pound  note  was  given  to  him  by  Mr. 
Hervey  in  consideration  of  his  having  written 
for  him  a  pamphlet  against  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  wlio,  Mr.  Hervey  imagined,  was  the 
author  of  an  attack  upon  him ;  but  that  it  was 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  the  work  of  a  gar- 
reteer, who  wrote  Tlie  Fool;  the  pamphlet 
therefore  against  Sir  Charles  was  not  printed. 

Ih  February  1767  there  hapi)ened  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  Johnson's  life, 
which  gratified  his  monarchical  enthusiasm,  and 
which  he  loved  to  relate  with  all  its  circum- 
stances when  requested  by  his  friends.  This 
was  his  being  honoured  by  a  private  conversation 
with  his  Majesty  in  the  library  at  the  Queen's 
house.  He  had  frequently  visited  those  splendid 
rooms  and  noble  collection  of  books,'  which  he 
used  to  say  was  more  numerous  and  curious  than 
he  supposed  any  person  could  have  made  in  the 
time  which  the  King  had  employed.  Mr. 
Barnard,  the  librarian,  took  care  that  he  should 
'  have  every  accommodation  that  could  contribute 
to  his  ease  and  convenience,  while  indulging  his 
literary  taste  in  that  place — so  that  he  had 
here  a  very  agreeable  resource  at  leisure  hours. 

His  Majesty,  having  been  informed  of  his 
occasional  visits,  was  pleased  to  signify  a  desire 
that  he  should  be  told  when  Dr.  Johnson  came 
next  to  the  library.  Accordingly,  the  next  time 
that  Johnson  did  come,  as  soon  as  he  wa»  fairly 
engaged  with  a  book,  on  which,  while  he  sat  by 
the  fire,  he  seemed  quite  intent,  Mr.  Barnard 
stole  round  to  the  apartment  where  the  King 
was,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty^  com- 
mands, mentioned  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  then 
in  the  library.  His  Migesty  said  he  was  at 
leisure,  and  would  go  to  him  :  upon  which  Mr. 
Barnard  took  one  of  the  candles  that  stood  on 
the  King's  table,  and  lighted  his  Majesty  tiirough 
a  suite  of  rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  private  door 
into  the  library,  of  which  his  Majesty  had  the 
key.  Being  entered,  Mr.  Barnard  stepped  for- 
ward hastily  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  still  in  a 
profound  study,  and  whispered  him,  *  Sir,  here 
is  the  King.*  Johnson  started  up,  and  stood 
stilL  His  Majesty  approached  him,  and  at 
once  was  courteously  easy.^ 

*  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  honour  of  contributing  his 
assistance  towards  the  formation  of  this  library ;  for  I 
have  read  a  long  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Barnard,  giving 
the  most  masterly  Instruction  on  the  subject.  I 
wished  much  to  have  gratified  my  readers  with  the 
perosal  of  this  letter,  and  have  reason  to  think  that 
his  Mi^esty  would  have  been  graciously  pleased  to 
permit  its  publication ;  but  Mr.  Barnard,  to  whom  I 
applied,  declined  it '  on  his  own  account'— Boswsll. 
'  3  The  particulars  of  this  couvwsatloa  I  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  collect  with  the  utmost  authenticity. 


His-  Majesty  began  by  observing  tliat*  lie 
understood  he  came  sometimes  to  the  library ; 
and  then  mentioned  his  having  heard  that  the 
Doctor  had  been  lately  at  Oxford,  asked  him  if  he 
was  not  fond  of  going  thither.  To  which  John- 
son answered,  that  he  was  indeed  fond  of  going 
to  Oxford ,  sometimes,  but  was  likewise  glad 
to  oome  back  again.  The  King  then  asked  him 
what  they  were  doing  at  Oxford.  Johnson 
answered,  he  oould  not  much  commend  their 
diligence,  but  that  in  some  respeets  they  were 
mended,  for  they  had  put  their  press  under 
better  regulations,  and  were  at  that  time  print- 
ing  Pol}*biu8.  He  was  then  asked  whether 
there  were  better  libraries  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge; He  answered,  he  believed  the  Bodleian 
was  larger  than  any  they  had  at  Cambridge ;  at 
the  same  time  adding,  *I  hope,  whether  we 
have  more  books  or  not  than  they  have  at  Cam- 
bridge, we  shall  make  as  good  use  of  them  as 
they  do.'  Being  asked  whether  All-Souls  or 
Christ  Church  library  was  the  lai^gest,  he 
answered,  'All-Souls  library  is  tiie  lai^gest  "^e 
have,  except  the  Bodleian.'  'Ay,'  said  the  King, 
'that  is  the  public  library.' 

His  Majesty  inquired  if  he  was  then  writing 
anything.  He  answered  he  was  not,  for  he  had 
pretty  well  told  the  world  what  he  know,  and 
must  now  read  to  acquire  more  knowledge. 
The  King,  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  view  to  urge 
him  to  rely  on  his  own  stores  as-  an  original 
writer,  and  to  continue  his  labours,  then  said, 
'I  do  not  think  you  borrow  much  from  any- 
body. '  Johnson  said,  he  thought  he  bad  already 
done  his  part  as  a  writer.  'I  should  have 
thought  so  too,'  said  the  King,  'if  you  had  not 
written  so  well.' — Johnson  observed  to  me, 
upon  this,  that  '  no  man  could  have  paid  a 
handsomer  compliment;  and  it  was  fit  for  a 
King,  to  pay.     It  was  decisive.'    When  asked 

fh>m  Dr.  Johnson's  own  detail  to  myself;  from  Mr. 
Langton,  who  was  present  when  he  gave  an  account 
of  it  to  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  several  other  THeuds,  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's ;  fh>m  Mr.  Barnard  ;  fnmx.  the 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Stmhan  the 
printer  to  Bishop  Warburton ;  and  from  a  minute,  the 
original  of  which  is  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Caldwell,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  most 
obligingly  obtained  for  me  from  his  son  Sir  John 
Caldwell,  by  Sir  Francis  Luium.  To  all  these 
gentlemen  I  beg  leave  to  make  my  gratefhl  acknow- 
ledgments, and  particalarly  to  Sir  Francis  Ltunm, 
who  was  pleased  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
even  had  the  minute  laid  before  the  King  by  Lord 
Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  one  of  his 
Majesly's  |»inoipal  Secretaries  of  State,  who  announced 
to  Sir  Francis  the  royal  pleasure  concerning  it  by  a 
letter,  in  these  words :  *  I  have  the  King's  commands 
to  assure  you,  sir,  how  sensible  his  MiO^sty  Is  of  your 
attenti(Hi  in  communicating  the  minute  of  the  conver- 
sation previous  to  its  publication.  As  there  appears 
no  obtjection  to  your  complying  with  Mr.  Boswell's 
wishes  on  the  subject,  you  ore  at  ftill  liberty  to  deliver 
it  to  that  gentleman,  to  make  such  use  of  in  his  L\f$ 
of  Dr.  Johnson  as  he  may  think  proper.*— Boewsu» 
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by  another  friend,  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds^s, 
whether  he  made  any  reply  to  this  high  compli- 
ment, he  answered,  '  No,  sir.  When  the  King 
had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me 
to  bandy  civilities  with  my  Sovereign.'  Per^ 
haps  no  man  who  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
courts  could  have  shown  a  more  nice  and  digni- 
fied sense  of  true  politeness  than  Johnson  did 
in  this  instance. 

His  Majesty  having  observed  to  him  that  he 
supposed  he  must  have  read  a  great  deal,  John- 
son answered,  that  he  thought  more  than  he 
read ;  that  he  had  read  a  great  deal  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  but  having  fallen  into  ill  health, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  read  much,  compcu^d 
with  others :  for  instance,  he  said  he  had  not 
read  much,  compared  with  Dr.  Warburton. 
Upon  which  the  King  said,  that  he  heard  Dr. 
Warburton  was  a  man  of  such  general  know- 
ledge, thai  you  could  scarce  talk  with  him  on 
any  subject  cm  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
speak ;  and  that  his  learning  resembled  Garrick's 
acting  in  its  universality.*  His  Majesty  then 
talked  of  the  controversy  between  Warburton 
and  Lowth,  which  he  seemed  to  have  read,  and 
asked  Johnson  what  he  thought  of  it.  Johnson 
answered,  '  W^arburton  has  most  general,  most 
scholastic  learning :  Lowth  is  the  more  correct 
scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  calls 
names  best.'  The  King  was  pleased  to  say  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion :  adding,  *  You  do  not 
think,  then.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much 
argument  in  the  case?*  Johnson  said,  he  did 
not  think  there  was.  'Why,  truly,'  said  the 
King,  *when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names> 
argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end.' 

His  Majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Lord  Lyttelton's  history,  which  was  then  just 
published.  Johnson  said,  he  thoaght  his  style 
pretty  good,  but  that  he  had  blamed  Henry  the 
Second  rather  too  much.  *  Why,'  said  the  King, 
'  they  seldom  do  these  things  by  halves.'  '  No, 
sir,'  answered  Johnson,  *not  to  Kings.'  But 
fearing  to  be  misunderstood,  he-  proceeded  to 
explain  himself;  and  immediately  subjoined, 
*  that  for  those  who  spoke  worse  of  Kings  than 
they  deserved,  he  could  find  no  excuse ;  but 
that  he  could  more  easily  conceive  how  s<Mne 
might  speak  better  of  them  than  they  deserved, 
without  any  ill  intention :  for  as  Kings  had 
much  in  their  power  to  give,  those  who  were 
favoured  by  them  would  frequently,  from 
gratitude,  exaggerate  their  praises ;  and  as  this 
proceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  was  certainly 
excusable,  as  far  as  error  could  be  excusable.' 

The  King  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
Dr.  HilL    Johnson  answered,  that  he  was  an 

'  Tbc  Rev.  Mr.  Bfrahan  clearly  recollects  having 
been  told  by  Johnson,  that  the  King  observed  that 
Pope  made  Warburton  a  bisliop.  'True,  sir,'  said 
Jolinaon, '  hut  Warburton  did  more  for  Pope ;  he  made 
blm  a  Christian  : '  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  his  ingenious 
comments  on  TAe  £aay  (^JlTan.— Bos  well. 


ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity ;  and  im- 
mediately motioned,  as  an  instance  of  it,  an 
assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he  had  seen  objects 
magnified  to  a  much  greater  degree  by  using 
three  or  four  microscopes  at  a  time  than  by 
using  one.  *  Now,'  added  Johnson,  *  every  one 
acquainted  with  microscopes  knows,  that  the 
more  of  them  he  looks  through,  the  less  the 
object!  wiU  appear.'  *  Why,' replied  the  King, 
*this  is  not  only  telling  an  untruth,  but  telling 
it  clumsily ;  for  if  that  be  the  case,  every  one 
who  can  look  through  a  microscope  will  be  able 
to  detect  him.' 

*I  now,'  said  Johnson  to  his  friends,  when 
relating  what  had  passed,  'began  to  consider 
that  I  was  depreciating  this  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  Sovereign,  and  thought  it  was  time 
for  me  to  say  something  that  might  be  more 
favourable.'  He  added,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Hill 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious  observer ; 
and  if  he  would  have  been  contented  to  tell  the 
world  ne  more  than  he  knew,  he  might  have 
been  a  very  considerable  man,  and  needed  not 
to  have  recourse  to  such  mean  expedients  to 
raise  his  reputation. 

The  King  then  talked  of  literary  journals, 
mentioned  particularly  the  Journal  des  Savam, 
and  asked  Johnson  if  it  was  well  done.  John- 
son said,  it  was  formerly  very  well  done,  and 
gave  some  account  of  the  persons  who  began  it, 
and  carried  it  on  for  some  years :  enlarging,  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  nature  and  use  of  such 
works.  The  King  then  asked  him  if  it  was 
well  done  now.  Johnson  answered,  he  had  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  was.  The  King  then 
asked  him  if  there  were  any  other  literary  jour- 
nals published  in  this  kingdom,  except  the 
Monthty  and  Critical  Reviews;  and  on  being 
answered  there  was  no  other,  his  Majesty  asked 
which  of  them  was  the  best.  Johnson  answered, 
that  the  MonUUy  Review  was  done  with  most 
care,  the  Critical  upon  the  best  principles; 
adding,  that  the  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review 
were  enemies  to  the  Church.  This  the  King 
said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  PkHo- 
aophical  Trantactumtt  when  Johnson  observed 
that  they  had  now  a  better  method  of  arranging 
their  materials  than  formerly.  'Ay,'  said  the 
King,  'they  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for 
that : '  for  his  Majesty  had  heard  and  remem- 
bered the  circumstance,  which  Johnson  himself 
had  forgot. 

His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
literary  biography  of  this  country  ably  executed, 
and  proposed  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  it. 
Johnson  signified  his  readiness  to  comply  with 
his  Majesty's  wishes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Johnson 
talked  to  his  Majesty  with  profound  respect, 
but  still  in  his  firm  manly  manner,  with  a  sono> 
rous  voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone 
which  is  commonly  used  at  the  levee  and  ia 
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the  drawing-iooxn.  After  the  King  withdrew, 
JohBBon  showed  himself  highly  pleased  with  his 
Majesty's  conversation  and  gradous  behaviour. 
He  said  to  Mr.  Barnard,  '  Sir,  they  may  talk  of 
the  King  as  they  will;  but  he  is  the  finest 
gentleman  I  have  ever  seen.*  And  he  after- 
wards observed  to  Mr.  Ijangton,  '  Sir,  his  -man- 
ners are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may 
suppose  Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Charles  the 
Second.* 

At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's, 'where  a  circle  of 
Johnson's  friends  was  collected  round  him  to 
hear  his  account  of  this  memorable  conversation, 
Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  in  his  frank  and  lively 
manner,  was  very  active  in  pressing  him  to 
mention  the  particulars.  *  Come  now,  sir,  this 
is  an  interesting  matter ;  do  favour  us  with  it.* 
Johnson,  with  great  good  humour,  complied. 

He  told  them,  '  I  found  his  Majesty  wished  I 
should  talk,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk. 
I  find  it  does  a  man  good  to  be  talked  toby  his 
Sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  be 
in  a  passion *  Here  some  question  inter- 
rupted him,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  he 
certainly  would  have  pointed  out  and  illustrated 
many  circumstances  of  advantage,  from  being 
in  a  situation  where  the  powers  of  the  mind  are 
at  once  excited  to  vigorous  exertion  and  tem- 
pered by  reverential  awe. 

During  all  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
was  employed  in  relating  to  the  circle  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  the  particulars  of  what  passed 
between  the  King  and  him,  Dr.  Goldsmith  re- 
madned  unmoved  upon  a  sofa  at  some  distance, 
affecting  not  to  join  in  the  least  in  the  eager 
curiosity  of  the  company.  He  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  his  gloom  and  seeming  inattention, 
that  he  apprehended  Johnson  had  relinquished 
his  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  a  Prologue 
to  his  play,  with  the  hopes  of  which  he  had 
been  flattered;  but  it  was  strongly^suspected 
that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  and  envy  at 
the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately 
enjoyed.  At  length  the  frankness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  natural  character  prevailed.  He 
sprung  from  the  sofa,  advanced  to  Johnson,  and 
in  a  kind  of  flutter,  from  imagining  himself  in 
the  situation  which  he  had  just  been  hearing 
described,  exclaimed,  'Well,  you  acquitted 
yoursAf  in  this-  conversation  better  than  I  should 
have  done ;  for  I  should  have  bowed  and  stam- 
mered through  the  whole  of  it.' 

I  received  no  letter  from  Johnson  this  year ; 
nor  have  I  discovered  any  of  the  correspondence  * 
he  had,  except  the  two  letters  to  Mr.  Drum- 

>  It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  when  1  speak  of 
his  correspondence,  I  consider  it  independent  of  the 
voluminous  collection  of  letters  which,  in  the  course 
iA  many  years,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  forms 
a  separate  part  of  his  works :  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
high  esUmation  set  on  anything  which  came  fh>m  his 
pen,  was  sold  by  that  lady  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
ponnda—BoswELL. 


mond,  which  have  been  inserted,  for  the  sake 
of  connection  with  that  to  the  same  gentleman 
in  1766.  His  diary  affords  no  light  as  to  his 
employment  at  this  time.  He  passed  three 
months  at  Lichfield ;  ^  and  I  cannot  omit  an 
affecting  and  solemn  scene  there  as  related  by 
himself: — 

'Sunday,  Oct.  18, 17B7.— Yesterday,  Oct  17, 
at  about  ten  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  leave  for 
ever  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Catherine  Chambers, 
who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about  1724, 
and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  us  nnce. 
She  buried  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my 
mother.    She  is  now  fifty-eight  years  old. 

'  I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that 
we  were  to  part  for  ever ;  that,  as  Christians, 
we  should  part  with  prayer ;  and  that  I  would, 
if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me ;  and  held 
up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with  great 
fervour,  while  I  prayed,  kneeling  by  her,  nearly 
in  the  following  words : — 

*  **  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose 
loving-kindness  is  over  all  thy  works,  behold, 
visit,  and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved 
with  sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her 
weakness  mvy  add  -strength  to  her  faith,  and 
seriousness  to  her  repentance.  And  grant  that 
by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains 
and  labours  of  this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  for  whose  sake  hear  our  prayers. 
Amen.    Our  Father,"  etc 

*  I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part 
was  the  greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  she  hoped  we-should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  ex  pressed,  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted,.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more.'^ 

By  those  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
Johnson  as  a  man  of  a  harsh  and  stem  character, 
let  this  tender  and  affectionate  scene  be  can- 
didly read ;  and  let  them  then  judge  whether 
more  warmth  of  heart  and  grateful  kindness  is 
often  found  in  human  nature. 

We  have  the  following  notice  in  his  devotional 
reeord: — 

'  August  2, 1767.  I  have  been  disturbed  and 
unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and  have  been  without 
resolution  to  apply  to  study  or  to  business,  being 
hindered  by  sudden.snatche^.*' 

He,  however,  furnished  Mr.  Adams  with  a 
Dedication  [*]  to  the  King  of  that  ingenious 
gentleman's  T^^taJtUt  on  the  OlobeSy  conceived 


'1  In  his  letter  to  Hr.  Drununond,  dated  Oct  24, 
1767,  he  mentions  that  he  had  arrived  In  London,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  six  montik*  in  the  country.  Pro- 
bably part  df  that  time  was  spent  at  Oxford.— 

HAIiOSB. 

'  Prayvn  and  Mentations,  pp.  77, 78.— BoewsLL. 
*  Ibid.  p.  78.— BoswsLL. 
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and  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  fail 
to  be  very  grateful  to  a  Monarch  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  the  sciences. 

This  year  was  published  a  ridicule  of  his  style, 
under  the  title  of  Ltxvphd'nti,  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Kenrick ;  but  its  author 
was  one  Campbell,  a  Scotch  purser  in  the  navy. 
The  ridicule  consisted  in  applying  Johnson*s 
'words  of  large  meaning'  to  insignificant  mat- 
ten,  as  if  one  should  put  the  armour  of  Ooliath 
upon  a  dwarf.  The  contrast  might  be  laughable; 
but  the  dignity  of  the  armour  must  remain  the 
same  in  aU  considerate  minds.  This  malicious 
drollery,  therefore^  it  may  easily  be  supposed, 
could  do  no  harm  to  its  illustrious- object. 

•to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  AT  MB.'B0THWKLL'S, 
FEBPUMEB,  IN  NEW  BOND  8TBEET,  LONDON. 

'Lichfield,  Oa,  10, 1767. 

'  Deab  Sir, — ^That  you  have  been  all  summer 
in  London  is  one  more  reason  for  which  I  regret 
my  Ipng  stay  in  the  country.  I  hope  that  you 
will  not  leave  the  town  before  my  return.  We 
have  here  only  the  chance  of  vacancies  in  the 
passing  carriages,  and  I  have  bespoken  one  that 
may,  if  it  happens,  bring  me  to  town  on  the 
Hth  of  this  month ;  but  this  is  not  certain. 

'  It  will  be  a  favour  if  you  communicate  this  to 
BIrs.  Williams :  I  long  to  see  all  my  friends. — ^I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

.  ^CHAPTER  :83X. 

1768. 

If  appears  from  his  notes  of  the  state  of  his 
mind,*  that  Johnson  suffered  great  perturbation 
and  distraction  in  1768.  Nothing  of  his  writings 
was  given  to  the  public  this  year,  except  the 
Ptologue  [*]  to  his  friend  Goldsmith's  comedy 
of  Thz  Gowl^tatured  Man,  The  first  lines  of 
this  Prologse  are  strongly  characteristical  of  the 
dismal  gloom  of  his  mind ;  which  in  his  case, 
as  in  the  ease  of  all  who -are  distressed  with  the 
same  malady  of  imagination,  transfers  to  others 
its  own  feelings.  >Vho  could  suppose  it  was  to 
introduce  »oomedy,  when  Mr.  Bensley  solemnly 
began: 

'  Pxess'd  with  the  loAd  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind.' 

Bat  this  dark  ground  might  make  Goldsmith's 
humour  shine  the  more.^ 

1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  81. 
*  In  this  Prologue,  as  Mr.  John  Taylor  informs  me, 
after  tbo  fourth  line,  'And  social  sorrow  loses  half 
its  pain/  theibUewing  couplet  was  inserted : 
'  Anidit  (he  toils  of  this  returning  ysdr, 
When  senators  and  nobles  learn  to  fair  ; 
Our  Utile  bard  without  complaint  may  share 
Thebustllog  season's  epidemic  care.' 
80  tbe-Proloeue  appeared  in  the  PuUic  Advtrtiser,  the 
tbcatrical  gazette  of  that  day,  soon  after  the  first  re- 
praaeatatlon  of  this  comedy  iu  1768.    Goldsmith  pro- 


In  the  spring  of  this  year,  having  published 
my  Account  of  Corsica,  with  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  that  Idand,  I  returned  to  London,  very 
desirous  to  see  Dr.  Johnson,  and  hear  him  upon 
the  subject.  I  found  he  was  at  Oxford,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  now  Vinerian 
Professor,  and  lived  in  New  Inn  Hall.  Having 
had  no  letter  from  him  since  that  in  which  he 
criticised  the  Latinity  of  my  Thesis,  and  having 
been  told  by  somebody  that  he  was  offended  at 
my  having  put  into  my  book  an  extract  of  his 
letter  to  me  at  Paris,  I  was  impatient  to  be  vdth 
him,  and  therefore  followed  him  to  Oxford, 
where  I  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Chambers,  with 
a  civility  which  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember. 
I  found  Dr.  Johnson  had  sent  a  letter  to  me  to 
Scotland,  and  that  I  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  but  his  being- more  indifferent  to  my  anxiety 
than  I  wished  him  to  be.  Instead  of  giving, 
with  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  such 
fragments  of  lus  conversation  as  I  preserved 
during  this  visit  to  Oxford,  I  shall  throw  them 
together  in  continuation. 

I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some 
degree,  hurt  the  fine  feeling  of  honesty.  John- 
son :  *  Why,  no, -sir,  if  you  act  properly.  You 
are  not  to  deceive  your  clients  with  false  repre- 
sentations of  your  opinion ;  you  are  not  to  tell 
lies  to  a  judge.'  Boswell:  'But  what  do  you 
think  of  supporting  a  cause  which  you  know  to 
be  bad?*  Johnson:  *Sir,  you  do  not  know  it 
to  be  good  or  bad  tillthe  judge  determines  it. 
I  have  said  that  you  are  to  state  facts  fairly ; 
so  that  your  thinking,  or  what  you  call  knowing, 
a  cause  to  be  bad,  must  be  from  reasoning,  must 
be  from  your  supposing  your  arguments  to  be 
weak  and  ineonolusive.  But,  sir,  that  is  not 
enough.  An  argument  which  does  not  convince 
yourself  *mnj  convince  the  judge  to  whom 
you  uige  it ;  and  if  it  does  convince  him,  why, 
then,  sir,  you  are  wrong,  and  he  is  right.  It  is 
his  business  to  judge;  and  you  are  not  to  be 
confident  in  your  own  opinion  that  a  cause  is 
bad,  but  to  say  all  you  can  for  your  client,  and, 
then  hear  the  judge's  opinion. '  Boswell  :  *  But, 
sir,  does  not  affecting  awarmth  when  you  have 
no  warmth,  and  appearing  to  be  clearly  of  one 
opinion  when  -you  are  in  reality  of  another 
opinion,  does  not  such  dissimulation  impair 
one's  honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  a 
lawyer  may  put  en  the  same  mask  in  common 
life  in  the  intercourse  with  his  friends  ? '  John- 
son: *Why,  no,  sir.  Everybody  knows  you  are 
paid  for  affecting  warmth  for  your  client ;  and 
it  ia  therefore  properly  no  dissimulation :  the 


hably  thought  that  the  lines  printed  ia-Italic  characters, 
—which,  however,  seem  necessary,  or  at  least  improve 
the  sense,— might  give  offence,  and  therefore  prevailed 
on  Johnson  to  omit  them.  The  epithet  liUle,  which 
perhaps  the  author  thought  might  diminish  his  digni^» 
was  also  changed  to  anxuma— Mjjlons. 
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moment  you  come  from  the  bax  you  resume 
your  usual  behaviour.  Sir,  a  man  will  no  more 
carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common 
intercourse  of  society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid 
for  tumbling  upon  his  hands  will  continue  to 
tumble  upon  his  hands  when  he  should  walk  on 
his  feet.* 

Talking,  of  some  of  the  modem  plays,  he  said, 
FaXit  Delicacy  was  totally  void  of  character. 
He  praised  Goldsmith's  Good-natured  Man; 
said  it  was  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared 
since  The  Provoked  Husband,  and  that  there 
had  not  been  of  late  any  such  character  ex- 
hibited on  the  stage  as  that  of  Croaker.  I 
observed  it  was  the  Suspirius  of  his  Hanihler. 
He  said  Goldsmith  had  owned  he  had  borrowed 
it  from  thence.  *  Sir,*  continued  he,  '  there  is 
all  the  diff  erencein  the  world  between  characters 
of  nature  and  characters  of  manners  ;.and  there 
is  the  difference  between  the  characters  of  Field- 
ing and  those  of  Richardson.  Characters  of 
manners  are  very-  entertaining ;  but  they  are  to 
be  understood  by  a  more  superficial  observer 
than  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man  must 
dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart.* 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  estimated 
the  compositions  of  Bichardson  too  highly,  and 
that  he  had  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
Fielding.  In  comparing  those  two  writers  he 
used  this  expression  :  *  That  there  was  as  great 
a  difference  between  them  as  between  a  man 
who  knew  how  a  watch  was  made,  and  a  man 
who  could  tell  the  hour  by  looking  on  the  dial- 
plate.*  This  was  a  short  and  figurative  state  of 
his  distinction  between  drawing  characters  of 
nature  and  characters  only  of  manners.  But  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  neat 
watches  of  Fielding  are  as  well  constructed  as 
the  large  clocks  of  Bichardson,  and  that  his  dial- 
plates  are  brighter.  Fielding's  characters, though 
they  do  not  expand  themselves  so  widely  in  dis- 
sertation, are  as  just  pictures  of  human  nature, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  have  more  striking 
features,  and  nicer  touches  of  the  pencil ;  and 
though  Johnson  used  to  quote  with  approbation 
a  saying  of  Bichardson's,  *that  the  virtues  of 
Fielding's  heroes  were  the  vices  of  a  truly  good 
man,*  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  the  moral 
tendency  of  Fielding's  writings,  though  it  does 
not  encoufage  a  strained  and  rarely  possible 
virtue,  is  ever  favourable  to  honour  and  honesty, 
and  cherishes  the  benevolent  and  generous 
affections.  He  who  is  as  good  as  Fielding  would 
make  him,  is  an  amiable  member  of  society,  and 
may  be  led  on  by  more  regulated  instructors  to 
a  higher  state  of  ethical  perfection. 

Johnson  proceeded:  *  Even  Sir  Francis  Wrong- 
head  '  is  a  character  of  manners,  though  drawn 
with  great  good  humour.'  He  then  repeated, 
very  happily,  all  Sir  Francis's  credulous  account 

'  In  The  Provcked  Husband,  which  was  begun  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugli,  and  finished  by  Colley  Gibber. — 
Wrigri. 


to  Manly  of  his  being  with  'the  great  man,' 
and  securing  a  place.  I  asked  him  if  The  Sui- 
picious  Husband  did  not  fuinish  a  well-drawn 
character,  that  of  Bangor.  Johnson:  'No, 
sir ;  Banger  is  just  a  rake,  a  mere  rake,  and  a 
lively  yoimg  fellow,  but  no  character^* 

The  great  Douglas  cause  was  at  thu  time  a 
very  general  subject  of  discussion.  I  found  he 
had  not  studied  it  with  much  attention,  but  had 
only  heard  parts  of  it  occasionally.  He,  how- 
ever, talked  of  it,  and  said, '  I  am  of  opinion  that 
positive  proof  of  fraud  should  not  be  required 
of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  the  judges  should 
decide  according  as  probability  shall  appear  to 
preponderate,  granting  to  -  the  defendant  the 
presumption  of  filiation  to  be  strong  in  his 
favour.  And  I  thinkj  too,  that  a  good  deal  of 
weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  dying  declara- 
tions^ because  they  were  spontaneous.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  what  is  said  vkdthout 
our  being  urged  to  it,  and  what  is  said  from  a 
kind  of  compulsion.  If  I  praise  a  man's  book 
without  being  asked  my  opinion  of  it,  that  is 
honest  praise,  to  which  one  may  trust.  Bat  if 
an  author  asks  me  if  I  like  his  book,  and  I  give 
him  something  like  praise,  it  must  not  be  taken 
as  my  real  opinion.* 

'  I  have  not  been  troubled  for  along  time  with 
authors  desiring  my  opinion  of  their  works.  I 
used  once  to  be  sadly  i)lagued  with  a  man  who 
wrote  verses,  but  who  literally  bad  no  other 
notion  of  a  verse,  but  that  it  consisted  of  ten 
syllables.  Lay  your  knife  and  your  fork  acrost 
your  plate,  was  to  him  a  verse : 

1^7  yOur  knife  find  yonr  f5rk  ociQss  your  plfite. 

As  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  verses,  he  some- 
times by  chance  made  good  ones,  though  he  did 
not  know  it.' 

He  renewed  his  promise- of  coming  to  Scotland 
and  going  with  me  to  the  Hebrides,  but  said  he 
would  now  content  himself  with  seeing  one  or 
two  of  the  most  curious  of  theiili.  He  said, 
'  Macaulay,  who  writes  the  account  of  St.  Eilda, 
set  out  with  a  prejudice  against  prejudice,  and 
wanted  to  be  a  smart  modem  thinker ;  and  yet 
affirms  for  a  truth,  that  when  a  ship  arrives 
there,  all  the  inhabitants  are  seized  with  a  cold.' 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  the-  celebrated  writer, 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact, 
and  attempted  to  account  for  it  on  physical 
principles,  from  the  effect  of  effluvia  from  human 
bodies.  Johnson  at.  another  time  praised  Mac- 
aulay for  his  'magnanimity*  in  asserting  this 
wonderful  story,  because  it  was  well  attested 
A  lady  of  Norfolk,  by  a  letter  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Bumey,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following 
solution : — 

*  Now  for  the  explication  of  this  seeming  mys- 
tery, which  is  so  very  obvious  as  for  that  reason 
to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  friend,  as  well  as  that  of  the  author. 
Beading  the  book  with  my  ingenious  friend. 
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the  late  Reverend  Mr.  Christian  of  Docking, 
after  rutninating  a  little,  'The  cause,'  says  he, 
'is  a  natural  one.  The  situation  of  St.  Kilda 
renders  a  north-east  wind  indi>pensably  neces- 
sary before  a  stranger  can  land.  The  wind,  not 
the  stranger,  occasions  an  epidemic  cold.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Macaiday  is  dead ;  if  liv- 
ing, this  solution  might  please  him,  as  I  hope  it 
will  Mr.  Boswell,  in  return  for  the  many  agree- 
able hours  his  works  have  afforded  us.' 

Johnson  expatiated  on  the  advantages  of 
Oxford  for  learning.  *  There  is  here,  sir,'  said 
he,  'siich  a  progressive  emulation.  The  stu- 
dents are  anxious  to  appear  well  to  their 
tutors;  the  tutors  are  anxiour  to  have  their* 
pupils  appear  well  in  the  college;  the  col- 
leges are  anxious  to  have  their  students  appear 
well  in  the  University ;  and  there  ai*e  excellent 
rules  of  discipline  in  every  college.  That  the 
rules  are  sometimes  ill  observed  may  be  true, 
but  u  nothing  against  the  system.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  University  may,  for  a  season,  be  un- 
mindful of  their  duty.  I  am  arguing  for  the 
excellency  of  the  institution.' 

Of  Guthrie,  he  said,  *  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of  parts. 
He  has  no  great  regular  fund  of  knowledge ;  but 
by  reading  so  long,  and  writing  so  long,  he  no 
doubt  has  picked  up  a  good  doaL' 

He  said  he  had  lately  been  a  long  while  at 
Lichfield,  but  had  grown  very  weary  before  he 
left  it.  Boswell  :  '  I  wonder  at  that,  sir,  it  is 
your  native  place.*  Johnson:  *  Why,  so  is  Scot- 
land jfiour  native  place.' 

His  prejudice  sgainst  Scotland  appeared  re- 
markably strong  at  this  time.  >Vhen  I  talked 
of  <na  advancement  in  literature,  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
'you  have  leamt  a  little  from  us,  and  you  think 
yourselves  very  great  men.  Hume  would  never 
have  written  History,  had  not  Voltaire  written 
it  before  him.  He  is  an  echo  of  Voltaire.' 
Boswell:  'But,  sir,  we  have  Lord  Karnes.' 
Johnson  :  *  You  havt  Lord  Kames.  Keep  him ; 
ha,  ha,  ha !  We  don't  envy  you  him.  Do  you 
ever  see  Dr.  Robertson  ? '  Boswell  :  *  Yes,  sir.  * 
Johnson:  'Does  the  dog  talk  of  me?'  Bos- 
well: 'Indeed,  sir,  he  does,  and  loves  you.' 
Thinking  that  I  now  had  him  in  a  comer,  and 
being  solicitous  for  the  literary  fame  of  my 
country,  I  pressed  him  for  his  opinion  on  the 
merit  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland. 
But  to  my  surprise,  he  escaped.  *Sir,  I  love 
Robertson,  and  I  won't  talk  of  his  book.' 

It  is  but  justice  both  to  him  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son to  add,  that  though  he  indulged  himself  in 
this  sally  of  wit,  he  had  too  good  taste  not  to  be 
folly  sensible  of  the  merits  of  that  admirable 
work. 

An  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Deane,  a  divine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  maintaining  the  future 
life  of  brutes,  by  an  explication  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  mentioned,  and  the 
doctrine  insisted  on  by  a  gentleman  who  seemed 
fond  of  curious  speculation.    Johnson,  who  did 


not  like  to  hear  anything  concerning  a  future 
state  which  was  not  authorised  by  the  regular 
canons  of  orthodoxy,  discouraged  this  talk; 
and  being  offended  at  its  continuation,  he 
watched  an  opportunity  to  give  the  gentieman  a 
blow  of  reprehension.  So,  when  the  poor  specu- 
latist,  with  a  serious,  metaphysical,  pensive  face, 
addressed  him,  '  But  really,  sir,  when  we  see  a 
very  sensible  dog,  we  don't  know  what  to  think 
of  him.'  Johnson,  rolling  with  joy  at  the 
thought  which  beamed  in  his  eye,  turned  quickly 
round,  and  replied,  'True,  sir;  and  whm  we  see 
a  very  foolish  felloWy  we  don't  know  what  to 
thix^  of  himJ*  He  then  rose  up,  strided  to  the 
fire,  and  stood  for  some  time  laughing  and  ex- 
ulting. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  several  times,  when  in 
Italy,  seen  the  experiment  of  placing  a  scorpion 
within  a  circle  of  burning  coals;  that  it  ran 
round  and  round  in  extreme  pain,  and  finding 
no  way  to  escape,  retired  to  the- centre,  and  like 
a  true  Stoic  philosopher,  darted  its  sting  into  its 
head,  and  thus  at  once  freed  itself  from  its  woes. 
*This  must  end  'em,*  I  said  this  was  a  curious 
fact,  as  it  showed  deliberate  suicide  in  a  reptile. 
Johnson  would  not  admit  the  fact.  He  said, 
Maupertius  *  was  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  kill 
itself,  but  dies  of  the  heat ;  that  it  gets  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  the  coolest  place;  that 
its  turning  its  tail  in  upon  its  head  is  merely  a 
convulsion,  and  that  it  does  not  sting  itself. 
He  said  he  would  be  satisfied  if  the  great  anato- 
mist Moi-gagni,  after  dissecting  a  scorpion  on 
which  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  should 
certify  that  its  sting  had  penetrated  into  its 
head. 

He  seemed  pleased  to  talk  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. '  That  woodcocks, '  said  he,  *  fly  over  the 
northern  countries,  is  proved,  because  they  have 
been  observed  at  sea.  Swallows  certainly  sleep 
all  the  winter.  A  number  of  them  conglobulate 
together,  by  flying  round  and  round,  and  then 
all  in  a  heap  tlirow  themselves  imder  water,  and 
lie  in  the  bed  of  a  river.'  He  told  us,  one  of 
his  first  essavs  was  a  Latin  poem  upon  the  glow- 

1  I  should  think  it  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the 
variety  of  Johnson's  n^ading,  however  desultory  it 
might  have  been.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the 
High  ChiuY^h  of  England  man  would  be  %>  prompt  in 
quoting  Maupertvia,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  stands 
in  the  list  ot  those  unfoitunate  mistaken  men  who  call 
themsclve*  espriU  forts?  I  have,  however,  a  high 
respect  for  that  philosopher  whom  the  great  Frederick 
of  Prussia  loved  and  honoiured,  and  addressed  pathe- 
tically in  one  of  his  poems : 

'  Maupertuis  I  cher  Maupertuis  I 
Que  notre  vie  est  peu  de  chose.' 

There  was  in  Maupertuis  a  vigour  and  yet  a  tenderness 
of  sentiment,  united  with  strong  intellectual  powers, 
and  uncommon  ardour  of  souL  Would  he  had  been  a 
Christian  1  I  cannot  help  earnestly  venturing  to  hope 
that  he  is  one  now. — Boswell. 

Maupertuis  died  in  1769  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  In 
the  arms  of  the  BemouUis,   tris  ChritienneiMnL^ 

BUBNEY. 
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worm ;  I  am  aorry  I  did  not  ask  where  it  was  to 
be  found. 

Talking  of  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese,  he 
advised  me  to  read  Bell's  Travels,  I  asked  him 
whether  I  should  read  Da  Haiders  Account  k>/ 
China.  'Why,  yes,*  said  he, '  as  one  reads  such 
a  book ;  that  is  to  say,  consult  it' 

He  talked  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  of 
adultery,  by  which  the  peace  of  families  was 
destroyed.  He  said  'confusion  of  progeny  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  crime ;  and  therefore 
a  woman  who  breaks  her  marriage  vows  is  much 
more  criminal  than  a  man  who  does  it.  A  man, 
to  be  sure,  is  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God;  but 
he  does  not  do  his  wife  a  very  material  injury, 
if  he  does  not  insult  her;  if,  for  instance,  from 
mere  wantonness  of  appetite,  he  steals  privately 
to  her  chambermaid.  Sir,  a  wife  ought  not 
greatly  to  resent  this.  I  would  not  receive 
home  a  daughter  who  had  run  away  from  her 
husband  on  that  account  A  wife  should  study 
to  reclaim  her  husband  by  more  attention  to 
please  him.  Sir,  a  man  will  not,  once  ina  hun- 
dred instances,  leave  his  wife  and  go  to  a  harlot, 
if  his  wife  has  not  been  negligent  of  pleasing.* 

Here  he  discovered  that  acute  discrimination, 
that  solid  judgment,  and  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  for  which  he  was  .upon  all  occa- 
sions remarkable.  Taking  care  to  keep  in  view 
the  moral  and  religious  duty,  as  understood  in 
our  nation,  he  showed  clearly  from  reason  and 
good  sense,  the  greater  degree  of  culpability  in 
the  one  sez  deviating  from  it  than  the  other; 
and  at  the  same  time,  inculcated  a.  very  useful 
lesson  as  to  tAc  wa^  to  keep  him. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  hard  that  one  de- 
viation from  chastity  should  so. absolutely  ruin 
a  young  woman.  Johnson:  'Why,  no,  sir,  it 
is  the  great  principle  which  she  is .  taught 
When  she  has  given  up  that,  principle,  she  has 
given  up  every  notion  of  female  honour  and 
virtue,  which  are  all  included  in  chastity.* 

A  gentleman  talked  to  him  of  a  lady  whom 
he  greatly  admired  and  wished  to  marry,  but 
was  afraid  of  her  superiority  of  talents.  'Sir,' 
said  he,  'you  need  not  be  afraid;  marry  her. 
Before  a  year  goes  about,  you'll  find  that  reason 
much  weaker,  and  that  wit  not  so  bright*  Yet 
the  gentleman  may  be  justified  in  his  apprehen- 
sion by  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  sentence 
in  his  life  'of  Waller :  *  He  doubtless  praised 
many  whom  he  would,  have  been  afraid  to 
marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he 
would  have  been  ashamed  to.  praise.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow ;  and 
many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatters  them,  never  can  approve.* 

He  praised.  Signer  BarettL  '  His  account  of 
Italy  is  a  very  entertaining,  book ;.  and,  sir,  I 
know  no  man.  who  cavries  his  head  higher  in 
conversation  than  BarettL  There  are  strong 
powers  in  his  mind.    He  has  not,  indeed,  xnany 


hooks ;  but  with  what  hooks  he  has,  he  grapples 
very  forcibly.* 

At  this  time  I  observed  upon  the  dial-plate 
of  his  watch  a  short  Greek  inscription,  taken 
from  the  New  Testament,  N</^  yttf  ifx^rms, 
being  the  first  words  of  our  Saviour's  solemn 
admonition  to  the  improvement  of  that  time 
which  is  allowed  us  to  prepare  for  eternity : 
'The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 
He  some  time  afterwards  laid  aside  this  dial- 
plate;  and  when  I  asked  him  the  reason,  he 
said,  '  It  might  do  very  well  upon  a  clock  which 
amaa  keeps  in  his  closet ;  but  to  have  it  upon 
his.  watch  which  he  carries  about  with  him,  and 
which  is  often  looked  at  by  others,  might  be 
censured  as  ostentatious.'  Mr.  Steevens  is 
now.  possessed  of  the  dial -plate  inscribed  as 
above. 

He  remained  at  Oxford  a-considerable  time. 
I  was  obliged  to  go  to  London,  where  I  received 
his  letter,  which  had  been  returned  from  Soot- 
pland : — 

'to  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQr 

•Oxford,  March  23, 1768. 

!     'Mt  DBAft  BoswELL,— I  have  omitted  a  long 

time  to  write  to  you,  without  knowing  very  well 

why.    I  could  now  tell  why  I  should  not  write  ; 

for  who  would  write  to  men  who  ^  publish  the 

letters- of  their  friends,  without  their  leave? 

,Yet  I  write  to  yon  in  spite  of  my  caution,  to 

•tell  you  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  that 

I  wish  you  would  empty  your  head  of  Corsica, 

which  I  think  has  filled  it  rather  toe  long.    But, 

at  all  events,  I  shall  be  glad,  very  gbid,  to  .see 

you. — I  am,  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

'Sam.  Josksok.* 
I  answered  thus :— ^      ' 

'to  MR.  SAMDEL  JOHNSON. 

*  London,  2&th  A^rU,  1768. 

'  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — I  have  received  your  last 
letter,  which,  though  very  short,  and  by  no 
means  complimentary,  yet  gave  me  real  plea- 
sure, because  it  contains  these  words,  *'  I  shall 
be  g^d,  very  glad,  to  see  you.**— Surely  yon 
have  no  reason  to  con^lain  of  my  publishing  a 
single  paragraph  of  one  oi  your  letters;  the 
temptation  to  it  was  so  strong.  An  irrerocable 
grant  of  your  friendship,  and  your  dignifying 
my  desire  of  visiting  Corsica  with  the  epithet  of 
"  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity,"  are  to  me  more 
valuable  than  many  of  the  grants  of  kings. 

'But  how  can  you  bid  me  '* empty  my  head 
of  Corsica?"  My  noble-minded  friend,  do 
you  not  feel  for  an  opj)ressed  nation  bravely 
struggling  to.be  free?  Consider  fairly  what  is 
the  case.  The  Corsicans  never  received  any 
kindness  from  the  Genoese.  They  never  agreed 
to  be  subject  to  them.  They  owe  them  nothing ; 
and  when. reduced  to  an  abject  state  of  slavery 
by  force,  shall  they  .not  rise  in  the  great  cause  of 
liberty,  and  break  the  galling  yoke  7  And  shall 
not   every  liberal  soul  be  warm  for  them? 
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Bropty  my  head  of  Coraoft!  Empty  it  of 
honour,  empty  it  of  humanity,  empty  it  of 
friendship,  empty  it  of  piety !  No  1  while  I 
live,  Corsica  and  the  cause  of  tiiehrave  islanderB 
shall  eyer  employ  much  of  n^  attention,  shall 
ever  interest  ma  in  the  sincerest  manner.  .  .  . 
—I  am,  etc.,  *  Jajieb^  Boswblu' 

'to  MBS.  LQGT  POETEB,  19  UCHFISLD. 

<  OXFOBD,  AvfH  18,  176& 

'  Mt  DIAB,  IMBAB  Lovb,— Touhave  had  a  very 
great  loss.  To  lose  an  old  friend,  is  to.be  out  off 
from  a  great  part  of  the  little  pleasure  that  this 
life  allows.  But  such  is  thaeondition  of  our 
nature,  that  as  we  live  on^  we  must,  see  those 
w^hom  we  love  drop  successively,  and  find  our 
circle  of  rdations  grow  less  and  less,  till  we  are 
afanost  unconnected  with  the  world ;  and  then 
it  must  soouibe  our  turn  to  drop^into  the  graven 
There  is  alwi^  this-  consolation,  that  we  have 
one  Protector,  who  oan  never  be  lost  but  by  our 
own  fault ;  and  every  new  experience  of  the  un- 
eertainty  c^  all  other  comforts  should  determine 
us  to  fix  our.heajrts  where  true  joys  are  to  be 
found.  All  union  with. the  inhabitants  of  earth 
must  in  time  be  broken ;  and  all  the  hopes  that 
terminate  here,  must  on  [one]  part  or  other  end 
in  disappointment. 

'  I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Adey  and  Mrs.  Oobb<lo 
not  leave  you  alone.  Pay  my  respects  to  them, 
and  the  Sewards,  and.  all  my  friends.  When 
Mr.  Porter  comes,  he  will  direct  you.  Let  me 
know  of  his  arrival,  and  I  will  write  to  him. 

'  When  I  go  back  to  London,  I  will  take  care  of 
your  reading  glass.  Whenever  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  remember,  my  deax  darling,  that 
one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  >to  .please  you. 

'The  punctuality  of  your  correspondence  I  con- 
sider as  a  proof  of  great  regard.  When  we  shall 
sfee  each  other  I  know  not,  but  let  us  often  think 
on  each  other,  and  think  with  tenderness.  Do 
not  forget  me  in  your  prayers.  I  have  for  a  long 
time  back  been  very,  poorly ;  but  of  what  use  ia 
it  to  complain  ? 

'Write  often,  for  your  letters  always  give 
great  pleasure  to«  my  dear,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

Upon  his  anival'  in  London,  in  May,  he  sur- 
prised me  one  morning  with  a  visit  at  my  lodg- 
ing in  Half  Moon  Street,  was  quite  satisfied 
with  my  explanation,  and  was  in  the  kindest 
and  most  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  As  he  had 
objected  to  a  part  of  one  of  his  letters  being  pub- 
lished, I  thought  it  right  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  him  explicitly  whether  it  would 
be  improper  to  publish  his  letters  after  ^s  death. 
His  answer  was,  'Nay,  sit,  when  I  am  dead, 
yoiu  may  do  -as  you  will.  * 

He  talked  in  his  usual  style  with  a  rough  con- 
tempt of  popular  liberty.  '  They  make  a  rout 
about  vmivenaX  liberty,    without   considering 


that  all  that  is  to  be  valued,  or  indeed  can 
be  enjoyed  by  individuals,  is  prwole  liberty. 
Political  liberty  is  good  only  so  far  as  it  pro- 
duces private  liberty.  Now,  sir,  there  is  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  which  you  know  is  a  con- 
stant topic.  Suppose  you  and  I  and  two  hun- 
dred more  were,  restrained  from  printing  our 
thoughts  ;  what  then  ?  What  proportion  would 
that  restraint  upon  us  bear  to  the  private  happi- 
ness of  the  nation?  * 

This  mode  of  representing  the  inconveniences 
of  restraint  as  light  and  insignificant,  was  a  kind 
of  sophistry  in  which  he  delighted  to  indulge 
himself,  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  laxity  for 
which  it  has  been  fashionable  for  too  many  to 
aigue,  when  it  is  evident,  upon  reflection,  that 
the  very  essence  of  government  is  restraint; 
and  certain-it  is,  that  as  government  produces 
rational  happiness,  too  much  restraint  is  better 
than  toq.]ittle.  But  when  restraint  is  unneces- 
sary, and  so  close  as  to  gall  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it,  the  people  may  and  ought  to  remon- 
strate ;.  and  if  relief  is  not  granted,  to  resist. 
Of  this  manly  and  spirited  principle,  no  man 
was  more  convinoed  than  Johnson  himself. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Kenrick  attacked  him, 
through  my  sides,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  An 
JEpisUe  to  James  BotweU,  Ssq.,  oeeaaioned  hy  his 
hamng  tretnsmiUed  the  Moral  WrUings  of  Br, 
SarnvdJohmonto  Pascal  PaoUf  Cfeneral  of  the 
Corsieans,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  answer  this 
pamphlet;  but  Johnson,  who  knew  that  my 
doing  so  would  only  gratify  Kenrick,  by  keeping 
alive  what  would  soon  die  away  of  itself,  would 
not  suffer  me  to  take  any  notice  of  it. 

His  sincere  regard  for  Francis  Barber,  his 
faithful  negro  servant(  made  him  so  desirous  of 
his  further  improvement,  that  he  now  placed 
him  ate  a  school  at  Bishop  Stortford,  in  Hert- 
fordshira^  This. humane  attention  does  John- 
son's heart  much  honour.  Out  of  many  letters 
which  Mr.  Barber  received  from  his  master,  he 
has  preserved  three,  which  he  kindly  gave  me, 
and  which  I  shall  insert  according  to  their 
dates. 

'  TO  MB. .  FSANOIS  BABBEB. 

•  May  28, 1768. 

'  Deab  Fbancis, — ^I  have  been  very  much  out 
of  order.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well, 
and  design  to  come  soon  to  you.  I  would  have 
you  stay  at  Mrs.  Clapp's  for  the  present,  till  I 
can  determine  what  we  shall  do.    Be  a  good  boy. 

'  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Clapp  and  to  Mr. 
Fowler. — I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

Soon^afterwards  he  supi>ed  at  the.  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  company 
whom  I  collected  to  meet  him.  They  were 
Dr.  Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Dr.  Douglas, 
now  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr. 
Bobertson  the  historian.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and 
.  Air.  Thomas  Davies,  who  widied  much  to  be 
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inti^uoed  to  these  eminent  Scotch  literati; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  very  little 
opportunity  of  hearing  them  talk,  for  with  an 
excess  of  prudence,  for  which  Johnson  after- 
wards found  fault  with  them,  they  hardly 
opened'their  lips,  and  that  only  to  say  something 
which  they  were  certain  would  not  expose  them 
to  the  sword  of  Goliath :  such  was  their  anxiety 
for  their  fame  when  in  the  presence  of  John- 
son. He  was  this  evening  in  remarkable  vigour 
of  mind,  and  eager  to  exert  himself  in  conversa- 
tion, which  he  did  with  great  readiness  and 
fluency ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  pre- 
served but  a  small  part  of  what  passed. 

He  allowed  high  praise  to  Thomson  as«  poet ; 
but  when  one  of  the  company  said  he  was  also 
a  very  good  man,  our  moralist  contested  this 
with  great  warmth,  accusing  him  of  gross  sen- 
suality and  licentiousness  of  manners.  I  was 
very  much  afraid  that,  in  writing  Thomson's 
life.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  treated  his  private 
character  with  a  stem  severity,  but  I  was  agree- 
ably disappointed;  and  I  may  claim  a  little 
merit  in  it,  from  my  having  been  at  pains  to 
send  him  authentic  accounts  of  the  affectionate 
and  generous  conduct  of  that.poet  to  his  sisters, 
one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomson,  school- 
master at  Lanark,  I  knew,  and  was  pxesented 
by  her  with  three  of  hia  letters,  one  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  inserted  in  his  life. 

He  was  vehement  against  old  Dr.  Mounsey,* 
of  Chelsea  College,  as  '  a  fellow  who  swore  and 
talked  bawdy.'  *  I  have  often  been  in  his  com- 
pany,' said  Dr.  Percy,  '  and  never  heard  him 
swear  or  talk  bawdy.'  Mr.  Davies,  who  sat 
next  to  Dr.  Percy,  having  after  thia  had  some 
conversation  aside  with  him,  made  a  discovery 
which,  in  his  zeal  to  pay  court  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  eagerly  pioclaimed  aloud  from  the  foot  of 
the  table:  *0h,  sir,  I  have  found  out  a  very 
good  reason  why  Dr.  Percy  never  heard  Slounsey 
swear  or  talk  bawdy,  for  he  tells  me  he  never 
saw  him  but  nt  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's 
table.'  'And  so,  sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  loudly 
to  Dr.  Percy,  *  you  would  shield  this  man  from 
the  charge  of  swearing  and  talking  bawdy,  be- 
cause he  did  not  do  so  at  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland's table.  Sir,  you  might  as  well  tell  us 
that  you  had  seen  him  hold  up  his  hand  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked 
bawdy ;  or  that  you  had  seen  him  in  the  cart 
at  Tyburn,  and  he  neither  swore  nor  talked 
bawdy.  And  is  it  thus,  sir,  that  you  presume 
to  controvert  what  I  have  related  ?  *  Dr.  Jolm- 
son's  animadversion  was  uttered  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  Dr.  Percy  seemed  to  be  displeased, 
and  soon  afterwards  left  the  company,  of  which 
Johnson  did  not  at  that  time  take  any  notice. 

^  Messenger  MouQsey,  M.D  .  died  at  his  apartments 
in  Chelsea  College,  Dec.  26. 17S8,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-five.  Au  extraordiuary  direction  in  his  will  may 
be  found  in  the  GentUman.'*  Magoiine,  vol.  i.  part  iL 
p.  11S3.— Malokb. 


Swift  having  been  mentioned,  Johnson,  as 
usual,  treated  him  with  little  respect  as  an 
author.  Some  of  us  endeavoured  to  support 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  by  various  arguments. 
One  in  particular  praised  his  Conduct  of  the 
Allies.  Johnson:  'Qir,  his  Conduct  of  the  Allies 
is  a  performance  of  very  little  ability. '  *  Surely, 
sir,'  said  Dr.  Douglas,  *  you  must  allow  it  has 
strong  facts.'  Johnson  :  *Why,  yes,  sir;  but 
what  is  that  to  the  merit  of  the  composition  ? 
In  the  Sessions-paper  of  the  Old  Bailey  there 
are  strong  facts.  Housebreaking  is  a  strong 
fact ;  robbery  is  a  strong  fact ;  and  murder  is  a 
mighty  strong  fact :  but  is  great  praise  due  to 
the  historian  of  those  strong  facts?  No,  sir. 
Swift  has  told  what  he  had  to  tell  distinctly 
enough,  but  that  is  alL  He  had  to  count  ten, 
and  he  has  counted  it  right.'— Then  recollecting 
that  Mr.  Davies,  by  acting  as  an  informer^  had 
been  the  occasion  of  his  talking  somewhat  too 
harshly  to  his  friend  Dr.  Percy,  for  which,  pro> 
bably,  when  the  first  ebullition  was  over,  he  felt 
some  compunction,  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
give  him  a  hit:  so  added,  with  a  piepaxatory 
laugh,  '  Why,  sir,  Tom  Davies  might  have  writ- 
ten the  Conduct  of  the  A  Hits.*  Poor  Tom  being 
thus  suddenly  dragged  into  ludicrous  notice  in 
presence  of  the  Scottish  Doctors,  to  whom  he 
was  ambitious  of  appearing  to  advantage,  was 
grievously  mortified.  Nor  did  his  punishment 
rest  here  ;  for  upon  subsequent  occasions,  when* 
ever  he,  '  statesman  all  o'er,'  *  assumed  a  strut- 
ting imi)ortance,  I  used  to  hail  him — *  TJi$ 
Author  of  tite  Conduct  of  the  Allies,* 

When  I  called  upon  Dr.  Johnson  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  him  highly  satisfied  with  his  collo- 
quial prowess  the  preceding  evening.  *Well,' 
said  be,  *we  had  good  talk.'  Bo8W£LL:  'Yes, 
sir,  you  tossed  and  gored  several  ixrscns.' 

The  late  Alexander  Earl  of  Eglintouue,  who 
loved  wit  nicre  than  wine,  find  ncen  of  genius 
more  than  sycophants,  had  a  great  admiration 
of  Johnson ;  but  from  the  remarkable  elegance 
of  his  own  manners,  was  perhaps  too  delicately 
sensible  of  the  roughness  which  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  Johnson's  behaviour.  One  oeniug 
about  this  time,  when  his  lord&hip  did  me  the 
honour  to  sup  at  my  lodgings  with  Dr.  Robert- 
son and  several  other  men  of  literary  distinction, 
he  regretted  that  Johnson  had  not  been  educated 
with  more  refinement,  and  lived  more  in  polished 
society.  '  No,  no,  my  Lord,'  said  Signer  Batetti, 
*do  with  him  what  you  would,  he  would  always 
have  been  a  bear.'  *True,*  answered  the  Earl, 
with  a  smile,  *  but  he  would  have  been  a  <fanc- 
m^bear.' 

To  obviate  all  the  reflections  which  have  gone 
round  the  world  to  Johnson's  prejudice  by  ap- 
plying to  him  the  epithet  of  a  bear^  let  me  im- 
press upon  my  readers  a  just  and  happy  saying 
of  my  friend  Goldsmith,  who  knew  him  well : 

1  See  the  hard  drawing  of  him  in  Churchill's  RoaciADb 

—Bos  WELL. 
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*Jofin8on,  to  be  sure,  has  a  roughness  in  his 
manner;  but  no  man  alive  has  a  more  tender 
heart.    Ht  ficts  nothing  of  the  hear  but  hie  akin.* 

In  1769,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  public 
was  favoured  with  nothing  of  Johnson's  compo- 
sition, either  for  himself  or 'any  of  his  friends. 
His  MediUUione  too  strongly  prove  that  he 
suffered  much  both  in  body  and  mind ;  yet  was 
he  perpetually  striving  against  evil,  tod  nobly 
endeavouring  to  advance  his  intellectual  and 
devotional  improvement.  Every  generous  send 
grateful  heart  must  feel  for  the  distresses  of 
so  eminent  a  benefactor  to  mankind  ;  and  now 
that  his  unhappiness  is  certainly  known,  must 
respect  that  dignity  of  character  which  pre- 
vented him  from  complaining. 

His  Majesty  having  the  preceding  year  insti- 
tuted the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London, 
Johnson  had  now  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
Professor  in  Ancient  Literature.*  In  the  course 
of  the  year  he  wrote  some  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
passed  some  part  of  the  summer  at  Oxford  and 
at  Lichfield,  and  when  at  Oxford  he  wrote  the 
following  letter : — 

'  TO  THE  KEVEBJCND  UB.  THOSfAS  WABTOK. 

*  May  31, 1769. 

'DeabSib, — ^Many  years  ago,  when  I  used  to 
read  in  the  library  of  your  college,  I  promised 
to  recompense  the  college  for  that  permission, 
by  adding  to  their  books  a  BaskerviUe's  VirgiL 
I  have  now  sent  it,  and  desire  you  to  deposit  it 
on  the  shelves  in  my  name.* 

*  If  you  will  bepleased  to  let  me  know  when 
you  have  an  hcnur  of  leisure,  I  wUl  drink  tea  with 
you.  I  am  engaged  for  the  afternoon  to-morrow, 
and  on  Friday :  idl  my  mornings  are  my  own.* 
—I  am,  €fta,  *  Sam.  Johnson.  * 

I  came  to  London  in  the  autumn,  and  having 
informed  him  that  I  was  going  to  be  miarried  in  a 


>  In  which  place  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Bennet 
Langton,  Esq.  When  that  truly  religious  gentleman 
was  elected  to  this  honoraTy  Professorship,  at  the  same 
time  that  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  noted  for  introducing 
a  kind  of  sneering  infidelity  into  his  HistoFtcal  Writ- 
ings, was  elected  Professor  in  Ancient  History,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  I  observed  that  it  brought  to 
my  mind, '  Wicked  Will  Whiston  and  good  Sir.  Ditton. ' 
—I  am  now  also  of  that  admirable  institution  as 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  by  the  favour 
of  the  AcademieianB  and  the  approbation  of  the  Sove- 
reign.— BOSWEIX. 

*  It  has  this  inscription  in  a  blank  leaf:  'Hurie  Kb- 
rum  D.  D.  Samtid  Johnson,  to  quod  hie  loci  ^udiis 
{nterdum  vacaxtL  Of  this  library,  which  is  an  old 
Gothic  room,  he  was  very  fond.  On  my  observing  to 
him  that  some  of  the  modem  libraries  of  the  University 
were  more  commodious  and  pleasant  for  study,  as  being 
more  spacious  and  airy,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  if  a  man  has 
a  mind  to  firawxt  he  must  study  at  Christ  Church  and 
All-Souls." '— Warton. 

*  '  During  this  visit  he  seldom  or  never  dined  out.  He 
appeared  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  some  literary  work. 
If  las  Williams  w'as  now  with  himi  at  Oxford.'— Wastok. 


few  months,  I  wished  to  have  as  much  of  his  con- 
versation as  I  could  before  engaging  in  a  state 
of  life  which  would  probably  keep  me  more  in 
Scotland,  and  prevent  me  seeing  him  so  often 
as  when  I  was  a  single  man ;  but  ifoimd  he  was 
at  Brighthelnistone  with  Mr.  and  Mrs:  Thrale.  I 
was  very  sorry  tliat  I  had  not  his  company  with 
me  at  the  Jubilee,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  great  poet's  native 
town.  Johnson's  connection  both  with  Shak^ 
speare  and  Garrick  foimded  a  double  claim  t9 
liis  presence;  and  it  would  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Garrick.  Upon  this  occasion 
I  particularly  lamented  that  he  had  not  that 
warmth  of  friendship  for  his  brilliant  pupil, 
which  we  may  suppose  would  have  had  a  benig> 
nant  effect  on  both.  >yhen  almost  every  man  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  happy  to  par^ 
take  in  this  festival  of  genius,  the  absence  of 
Johnson  could  not  but  be  wondered  at  and  re- 
gretted. The  only  trace  of  him  there,  was  in  the 
whimsical  advertisement  of  a  haberdasher,  who 
sold  Shakspearian  r^nds  of  various  dyes  ;  and, 
by  way  of  illnstrating  their  appropriation  to  the 
bard,  introduced  a  line  from  the  celebrated  Pro- 
logue at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  : 

'Each  change  of  many-a>loured  life  he  drew.' 

From  Brighthelmstone  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  me 
the  following  letter,  which  they  who  may  think 
I  ought  to  have  suppressed,  must  have  less  ardent 
feelings  than  I  have  always  avowed : ' — 

'  TO  JAMSS  BOBWELL,  ESQ. 

*Bbiohthelmbtons,  Sept  9, 1769C 

*  I)eab  Sib, — ^Why  do  you  charge  me  with  un- 
kindness  ?  I  have  omitted  nothing  that  could  do 
you  good,  or  give  you  pleasure,  tinless  it  be  that 
I  have  forborne  to  tell  you  my  opinion  of  your 

1'  In  the  Preface  of  my  Account  ofCorskA,  publishtiH 
in  176S,  I  thus  express  myself :  '  He  who  publishes  a 
book  affecting  not  to  be  an  author,  and  professing 
an  indllTei'ence  for  literary  fame,  may  possibly  impose 
upon  many  people  such  an  idea  of  his  consequence  as 
he  tithes  may  be  received.  For  my  part,  I  should  be 
proud  to  be  know^  as  an  author,  and  I  have  an  urdent 
ambition  for  literary  fame ;  for,  of  all  possessions,  I 
should  imagine  literary  fame  to  be  the  most  valuable: 
A  man  who  has  been  able  to  furnish  a  book,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  world,  has  established  himself  as 
a  respectable  character  in  distant  society,  without  any 
danger  of  having  that  character  lessened  by  the  obser- 
vation of  his  weaknesses.  To  preserve  an  uniform 
dignity  among  those  who  see  us  every  day,  is  hardly 
possible;  and  to  aim  at  it,  must  put  us  under  the 
fetters  of  perpetual  restraint.  The  author  of  an  ap- 
proved book  may  allow  his  natural  disposition  an  easy 
play,  and  yet  indulge  the  pride  of  superior  genius,  when 
he  considers  that  by  those  who  know  him  only  as  an 
author,  he  never  ceases  to  be  respected.  Such  an 
author,  when  in  his  hours  of  gloom  and  discontent, 
may  have  the  consolation  to  think  that  his  writings 
are  at  that  veiy  time  giving  pleasure  to  numbers ;  and 
such  an  author  may  cherish  the  hope  of  being  remem- 
bered after  death,  which  has  been  a  great  olyect  to 
the  noblest  minds  in  all  ages.'— Boswell. 

L- 
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Account  of  Corsica.  I  believe  my  opinion,  if 
you  think  well  of  my  judgment,  might  have 
given  you  pleasure ;  but  vhen  it  is  considered 
how  much  vanity  is  excited  by  praise,  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  would  have  done  you  good.  Your 
history  is  like  other  histories,  but  your  journal 
is,  in  a  very  h^h  degree,  curious  and  delightful. 
There  is  between  the  history  and  the  journal 
that  difference  which  there  will  always  be  found 
between  notions  borrowed  from  without,  and 
notions  generated  within.  Your  history  was 
copied  from  books ;  your  journal  rose  out  of  your 
own  experience  and  observation.  You  express 
images  which  operated  strongly  upon  yourself, 
and  you  have  impressed  them  with  great  force 
upon  your  readers.  I  know  not  whether  I 
could  name  any  narrative  by  which  cariosity  is 
better  excited  or  better  gratified. 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  ore  going  to  be  married ; 
and  as  I  wish  you  well  in  things  of  less  import- 
ance, wish  yon  well,  with  proportionate  ardour, 
in  this  crisis  of  your  life.  What  I  can  contribute 
to  your  happiness,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
withhold :  for  I  have  always  loved  and  valued 
you,  and  shall  love  you  and  value  you  still  more, 
.as  you  become  more  regular  and  useful— effects 
•which  a  happy  marriage  will  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
.duce. 

'  I  do  not  find  that  I  am  likely  to  come  back 
(rery  soon  from  this  place.  I  shall  perhaps  stay 
a  fortnight  longer :  and  a  f ot-tnight  is  a  long  time 
jbo  a  lover  absent  from  his  mistress.  Would  a 
fortnight  ever  have  an  end? — I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  n;ios.t  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*  Sail  Johnsok.* 

CHAPTER  XX. 

1769. 

jKVTEn  Johnson's  return  to  town,  we  met  fre- 
quently, and  I  continued  the  practice  of  making 
notes  of  his  conversation,  though  not  with  so  much 
assiduity  as  I  wish  I  had  done.  At  this  time, 
indeed,  I  had  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  being 
able  to  appropriate  so  much  time  to  my  journal ; 
for  General  Paoli,  after  Corsica  had  been  over- 
powered by  the  monarchy  of  France,  was  now  no 
longer  at  the  head  of  his  brave  countrymen,  but 
having  with  difficulty  escaped  from  his  native 
island,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Great  Britain  ; 
and  it  was  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to 
attend  much  upon  him.  Such  particulars  of 
Johnson's  conversation  at  this  period  as  I  have 
committed  to  writing,  I  shall  here  introduce, 
without  any  strict  attention  to  methodical 
arrangement.  Spmetimes  short  notes  of  diffe- 
rent days  shall  be  blended  together,  and  some- 
times a  day  may  seem  important  enough  to  be 
separately  distinguished. 

He  said  he  would  not  have  Sunday  kept  with 
rigid  severity  and  gloom,  but  with  a  gravity  and 
simplicity  of  behaviour. 


I  told  him  that  David  Hume  had  made  a 
short  collection  of  Scotticisms.  '  I  wonder,' 
said  Johnson,  '  that  he  should  find  them.'* 

He  would  not  admit  the  importance  of  the 
question  concerning  the  legality  of  general  war- 
rants. *  Such  a  power,'  he  observed,  '  must  be 
vested  in  every  government,  to  answer  particular 
cases  of  necessity  ;  and  there  can  be  no  just  com- 
plaint but  when  it  is  abused,  for  which  those  who 
administer  government  must  be  answerable.  It 
is  a  matter  of  such  indifference,  a  matter  about 
which  the  people  care  so  very  little,  tliat  were  a 
man  to  be  sent  over  Britain  to  offer  them  an 
exemption  from  it  at  a  halfpenny  a  piece,  very 
few  would  purchase  it.'  This  was  a  specimen  of 
that  laxity  of  talking  which  I  had  heard  him 
fairly  acknowledge  ;  for,  surely,  while  the  power 
of  granting  general  warrants  was  supposed  to  be 
legal,  and  the  apprehension  of  them  hung  over 
our  heads,  we  did  not  possess  that  security  of 
freedo]^  congenial  to  our  happy  oonstitution, 
and  which,  by  the  intrepid  exertions  of  Air. 
Wilkes,  has  been  happily  established. 

He  said,  *  The  duration  of  Parliament,  whether 
for  seven  years  or  the  life  of  the  King,  appears 
to  me  so  immaterial,  that  I  would  not  give  half- 
a-crown  to  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  habeas  corpus  is  the  single  advantage  which 
our  goveniment  has  over  that  of  other  coun- 
tries.' 

On  the  30th  of  September  we  dined  together 
at  the  Mitre.  I  attempted  to  argoiB  for  the 
superior  happiness  of  tho  savage  life,  upon  the 
usual  fanciful  topics.  Johnson:  *Sir,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  false.  The  SAvages  have 
no  bodily  advantages  beyond  those  of  cixiUsed 
men.  They  have  not  better  health  ;  and  ss  to 
care  or  mental  uneasiness,  they  are  not  above  it, 
but  below  it,  like  bears.  No,  sir  ;  you  are  not 
to  talk  sucib  paradox  :  let  me  have  no  more  (m't 
It  cannot  entertain,  far  less  can  it  instruct. 
Lord  Monboddo,  one  of  your  Scotch  judges, 
talked  a  great  deal  of  such  nonsense.  I  suffered 
himf  but  I  will  not  suffer  you.*  Bos  well  :  '  But, 
sir,  does  not  Rousseau  talk  such  nonsense?' 
JoHSiSox :  *  True,  sir,  but  Rousseau  hunos  he  is 
talking  nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the  world  for 
staring  at  hinu'  Boswell:  *How  sO)  sir?' 
Johnson  ;  *  Why,  sir,  a  man  who  talks  nonsense 
so  well,  must  know  that  he  is  talking  nonsense. 
But  I  am  afraid  (chuckling  and  laughing)  Mon- 
boddo does  not  know  that  he  is  talking  non- 
sense.' '    Boswell  :  *  Is  it  wrong,  then,  sir,  to 


>  The  first  edition  of  Hume's  Histtfry  of  England  was 
fall  of  Scotticisms,  many  of  which  he  corrected  in  sub- 
sequent editions. — Malone. 

*  His  lordship  baviug  frequently  spoken  In  an 
abusive  manner  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  my  company,  I  on 
one  occasion,  during  the  lifetime  of  my  illustrious 
friend,  could  not  refrain  from  retaliation,  and  repeated 
to  him  this  saying.  He  has  since  published  I  don't 
know  how  many  pages  in  one  of  his  curious  books,- 
attempting,  in  much  aliger,  but  with  pitiful  effect,  to 
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affect  singularity,  in  order  to  make  people 
stare?'  Johnson:  'Tea,  if  70a  do  it  by  pro- 
pagating error  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  wrong  in  any 
way.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  general  incli- 
nation to  make  people  stare;  and  every  wise  man 
has  himself  to  eure  of  it,  and  does  cure  himself. 
If  you  wish  to  make  people  stare  by  doing 
better  than  others,  why,  make  them  stare  till 
they  stare  their  eyes  out.  But  consider  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  people  stare,  by  being  absurd.  I  may 
do  it  by  going  into  a  drawing-room  without  my 
shoes.  You  remember  the ,  gentleman  in  the 
SpedoAoT  who  had  a  commission  of  lunacy  taken 
oat  against  him  for  his  extreme  singularity,  such 
as  never  wearing  a  wig,  but  a  night-cap.  Now, 
sir,  abstractedly,  the  night-cap  was  best ;  but, 
relatively,  the  advantage  was  overbalanced  by 
his  making  the  bo3rs  run  after  him.' ' 

Talking,  of  a  London  life,  he  said,  '  The  happi- 
ness of  London  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  by 
those  who  have  been  in  it.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  there  is  more  learning  and  science  within 
the  ciroumference  of  ten  miles  from  where  we 
now  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.' 
BoswELL:  'The  only  disadvantage  is  the  great 
distance  at  which  people  live  from  one  another.' 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  occasioned  by 
the  largeness  of  it,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
other  advantages.'  Boswbll:  'Sometimes  I 
have  been  in  the  humour  of  wishing  to  retire  to 
a  desert.*  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  have  desert 
enough  in  Scotland.' 

Although  I  had  promised  myself  a  great  deal 
of  instructive  conversation  with  him  on  the 
<Mmduci  of  the  married  state,  of  which  I  had 
then  a  near  prospect,  he  did  not  say  much  upon 
that  topic.  Mr.  Seward  heard  him  once  say, 
that '  a  man  has  a  very  bad  chance  for  happi- 
ness in  that  state,  unless  he  marries  a  woman  of 
very  strong  and  fixed  principles  of  religion.' 
He  maintained  to  me,  contrary  to  the  common 
notion,  that  a  woman  would  not  be  the  worse 
wife  for  being  learned  ;  in  which,  from  all  that 
I  have  observed  of  AriemitiiUy  I  humbly  differed 
from  him.  That  a  woman  should  be  sensible 
and  well  informed,  I  allow  to  be  a  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  think  that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
in  his  rude  versification,*  has  very  judiciously 
pointed  out  that  degree  of  intelligence  which  is 
to  be  desired  in  a  female  companion : 

persuade  mankind  that  my  iUnstrioos  ftiend  was  not 
the  great  snd  good  man  which  they  esteemed  and  ever 
will  esteem  him  to  be.— Bos  well. 

»-  WlUi&m  Seward,  Esq.,  F.R&,  editor  of  AnKidMu 
ofmomut  Distingnidied  Persons,  etc.,  in  4  vols.  8vo,  well 
known  to  a  numerous  and  valuable  acquaintance  for  his 
iiterstore,  love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  social  virtues.  lam 
iiuleUed  to  him  for  seversl  communications  concerning 

JotmsOIk — BoSWELL. 

Mr.  Seward  wss  bom  in  London  in  1747,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  brewer,  partner  in  the  house  of  Calvert  and 
Seward.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House  and  at 
Oxford,  and  died  April  24,'  1790.— Malons. 

*  4  H^i/Cf  a  poem,  1614.— Boswxll. 


*  Give  me  next  good,  an  understanding  wife. 
By  Nature  vnse,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 

Some  knowledge  on  her  side  with  all  my  life 
More  scope  of  conrerBation  impart ; 

Besides,  her  inbome  virtue  fortifle ; 

They  are  most  flnnly  good,  who  best  know  why.' 

When  I  censured  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint* 
ance  for  marrying  a  second  time,  as  it  showed  a 
disregard  ci  his  first  wife,  he  said,  '  Not  at  all, 
sir.  On  the  contrary,  were  he  not  to  marry 
again,  it  might  be  concluded  that  his  first  wife 
had  given  him  a  disgust  to  marriage  ;  but  by 
taking  a  second  wife  he  pays  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  the  first,  by  showing  that  she  made 
him  so  happy  as  a  married  man,  that  he  wishes 
to  be  so  a  second  time.'  So  ingenious  a  turn  did 
he  give  to  this  delicate  question.  And  yet,  on 
another  occasion,  he  owned  that  he  once  had 
almost  asked  a  promise  of  Mrs.  Johnson  that 
she  would  not  marry  again,  but  had  checked 
himself.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  his  case  the  request  would  have  been  im- 
reasonable ;  for  if  •  Mrs.  Johnson  forgot,  or 
thought  it  no  injury  to  the  memory  of  her  first 
love — ^the  husband  of  her  youth  and  the  father 
of  her  children — to  make  a  second  marriage, 
why  should  she  be  precluded  from  a  third, 
should  she  be  so  inclined?  In  Johnson's  per- 
severing fond  appropriation  of  his  Tettr/y  even 
after  her  decease,  he  seems  totally  to  have  over- 
looked the  prior  claim  of  the  honest  Birming- 
ham trader.  I  presume  that  her  having  beeui 
married  before  had  at  times  given  him  some 
uneasiness :  for  I  remember  his  observing,  upon 
the  marriage  of  one  of  our  common  friends,  '  He 
has  done  a  very  foolish  thing  ;  he  has  married  a 
widow,  when  he  might  have  had  a  maid.' 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  I  had  last 
year  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  Thrale  at  Dr. 
Johnson's  one  morning,  and  had  conversation 
enough  with  her  to  admire  her  talents,  and  to 
show  her  that  I  was  as  Johnsonian  as  herself. 
Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  been  kind  enough  to 
speak  well  of  me,  for  this  evening  he  delivered 
me  a  very  polite  card  from  Air.  Thrale  and  her,, 
inviting  me  to  Streatham. 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  complied  with  this 
obliging  invitation,  and  found  at  an  elegant  villa. 
Biz.  miles  from  town,  every  circumstance  that 
can  make  society  pleasing.  Johnson,  though 
quite  at  home,  was  yet  looked  up  to  with  an 
awe»  tempered  by  affection,  and  seemed  to  be 
equally  the  care  of  his  host  and  hostess.  I 
rejoiced  at  seeing  him  so  happy. 

He  played  off  his  wit  against  Scotland  with 
a  good-humoured  pleasantry,  which  gave  me, 
though  no  bigot  to  national  prejudices,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  contest  with  him.  I  having 
said  that  England  was  obliged  to  us  for  gardeners, 
almost  all  their  good  gardeners  being  Scotchmen 
—Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  that  is  because  garden- 
ing is  much  more  necessary  amongst  you  than 
with  us,  which  makes  so  many  of  your  people 
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leam  it.  It  u  all  gardening  with  yon.  Things 
which  grow  wild  here,  must  he  cultivated  with 
great  care  in  Scotland.  Pray  now,*  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  laughing,  'are 
you  ever  able  to  bring  the  doe  to  perfection  ? ' 

I  boasted  that  we  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  abolish  the  unhospitable,  troublesome, 
and  ungracious  custom  of  giving  veils  to  ser- 
vants. Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you  abolished  veils  be- 
cause you  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  give  them.* 

Mrs.  Thrale  disputed  with  him  on  the  merit 
of  Prior.  He  attacked  him  powerfully ;  said 
he  wrote  of  love  like  a  man  who  had  never  felt 
it :  his  love  verses  were  college  verses  ;  and  he 
repeated  the  song,  *  Alexia  shunn'd  his  fellow- 
swains,*  etc.,  in  so  ludicrous  a  manner,  as  to 
make  us  all  wonder  how  any  one  could  have 
been  pleased  with  such  fantastical  stufF.  Mrs. 
Thrale  stood  to  her  gun  with  great  courage  in 
defence  of  amorous  ditties,  which  Johnson  de- 
spised, till  he  at  last  silenced  her  by  saying, 
'  My  dear  lady,  talk  no  more  of  this.  Nonsense 
can  be  defended  but  by  nonsense.* 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  praised  Garrick*s  talents  for 
light  gay  poetry  ;  and,  as  a  specimen,  repeated 
his  song  in  Flcriztl  and  Perdita,  and  dwelt  with 
peculiar  pleasure  on  tliis  line  : 

'  I'd  stnile  with  the  simple,  and  feed  with  the  poor.' 

Johnson  :  '  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  this  will  never 
do.  Poor  David !  Smile  with  the  simple.  "What 
folly  is  that  ?  And  who  would  feed  with  the 
poor  that  can  help  it  ?  No,  no  ;  let  me  smile 
with  the  wise,  and  feed  with  the  rich.'  I  re- 
peated this  sally  to  Garrick,  and  wondered  to 
find  his  sensibility  as  a  writer  not  a  little  irritated 
by  it.  To  soothe  him,  I  observed  that  Johnson 
spared  none  of  us ;  and  I  quoted  the  passage  in 
Horace,  in  which  he  compares  one  who  attacks 
his  friends  for  the  sake  of  a  laugh,  to  a  pushing 
ox,  that  is  marked  by  a  bunch  of  hay  put  upon 
his  horns :  *foenum  habet  in  comu.*  '  Ay,*  said 
Garrick  vehemently,  'he  has  a  whole  mow  of  it.* 

Talking  of  history,  Johnson  said,  'We  may 
know  historical  facts  to  be  true,  as  we  may  know 
facts  in  common  life  to  be  true.  Motives  are 
generally  unknown.  We  cannot  trust  to  the  cha- 
racters we  find  in  history,  unless  when  they  are 
drawn  by  those  who  knew  the  persons ;  as  those, 
for  instance,  by  Sallnst  and  by  Lord  Clarendon.* 

He  would  not  allow  much  merit  to  Whitfield*8 
oratory.  *His  popularity,  sir,*  said  he,  *is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner. 
He  would  be  followed  by  crowds  were  he  to 
wear  a  night-cap  in  the  pulpit,  or  were  he  to 
preach  from  a  tree.* 

I  know  not  from  whal  spirit  of  contradiction 
he  burst  out  into  a  violent  declamation  against 
the  Corsicans,  of  whose  heroism  I  talked  in 
high  terms.  *Sir,*  said  he,  'what  is  all  this 
rout  about  the  Corsicans  ?  They  have  been  at 
war  with  the  Genoese  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  yet  taken  their  fortified 


towns.  They  might  have  battered  down  their 
walls  and  reduced  them  to  powd<^  in  twenty 
years.  They  might  have  pulled  the  walls  in 
peices,  and  cracked  the  stones  with  their  teeth 
in  twenty  years.'  It  was  in  vain  to  argue  with 
him  upon  the  want  of  artillery ;  he  was  not  to 
be  resisted  for  the  moment. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10, 1  presented  Dr. 
Johnson  to  General  PaoIL  I  had  greatly  wished 
that  two  men,  for  whom  I  had  the  highoitesteem, 
should  meet.  They  met  with  a  manly  ease, 
jnntually  conscious  of  their  own  abilities,  and  of 
the  abilities  of  each  other.  The  General  spoke 
Italian,  and  Dr.  Johnson  English,  and  under- 
stood one  another  very  well,  with  a  little  aid  of 
interpretation  from  me,  in  which  I  compared 
myself  to  an  isthmus  which  joins  two  great  con- 
tinents. Upon  Johnson's  approach,  the  General 
said,  *  From  what  I  have  read  of  your  works,  sir, 
and  from  what  Mr.  Boswell  has  told  me  of  you, 
I  have  long  held  you  in  great  veneration.'  The 
General  talked  of  languages  being  formed  on  the 
particular  notions  and  manners  of  a  people, 
without  knowing  which,  we  cannot  know  the 
the  language.  We  may  know  the  direct  signifi- 
cation of  single  words  ;  but  by  these  no  beauty 
of  expression,  no  sally  of  genius,  no  wit,  is  con- 
veyed to  the  mind.  All  this  must  be  by  allusion 
to  other  ideas.  ' Sir,*  said  Johnson,  'you  talk 
of  language  as  if  yon  had  never  done  anything 
else  but  study  it,  instead  of  governing  a  nation.' 
The  General  said,  '  Questo  h  un  iroppo  gran  com- 
plimento:*  this  is  too  great  a  compliment 
Johnson  answered,  '  I  should  have  thought  so, 
sir,  if  I  had  not  heard  you  talk.*  The  General 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity which  was  so  prevalent.  Johnson:, 
'  Sir,  this  gloom  of  infidelity,  I  hope,  is  only  a 
transient  cloud  passing  through  the  hemisphere, 
which  will  soon  be  dissipated,  and  the  sun  break 
forth  with  his  usual  splendour.'  '  Tou  think, 
then,'  said  the  General,  '  that  they  will  change 
their  principles  like  their  clothes.'  Johnson  : 
*  Why,  sir,  if  they  bestow  no  more  thought  on 
principles  than  on  dress,  it  must  be  so.*  The 
General  said,  that '  a  great  part  of  the  fashion- 
able infidelity  was  owing  to  a  desire  of  showing 
courage.  Men  who  have  no  opportunities  of 
showing  it  as  to  things  in  this  life,  take  death 
and  futurity  as  objects  on  which  to  display  it' 
Johnson  :  '  That  is  mighty  foolish  affectation. 
Fear  is  one  of  the  passions  of  human  nature,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it.  Tiu  re- 
member that  the  Emi)eror  Charles  v.,  when  he 
read  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, "  Here  lies  one  who  never  knew  fear," 
wittily  said,  "  Then  he  never  snuffed  a  candle 
with  his  fingers.*" 

He  talked  a  few  words  of  French  to  the 
General ;  but  finding  ht  did  not  do  it  with  faci- 
lity, he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  wrote 
the  following  note : — 

'  *Pai  lu  doM  la  geographie  de  Lucas  de  Linda 
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«n  Paler-notter  ierit  dans  une  langue  tout-d-fait 
difirente  d€  Vltalienney  et  de  touUs  atUres  lea- 
quelles  te  deriverU  du  Latin,  L*aut€ur  CappfUe 
lingoftm  ConiicsB  rusticam  :  die  a  peut-itre  passS, 
peu  d  peu  ;  mais  tUe  a  certainement  privcUu  au- 
trefois dans  Us  montagnes  et  dans  la  campagne, 
Ze  viinu  auteur  dit  la  mime  chose  en  parlant  de 
la  Sardaigne  ;  qu'U  y  a  devx  langiies  dans  Vlsle, 
vne  des  vUles,  Vautre  dela  campagne.* 

The  General  immediately  informed  him  that 
the  lingua  nutica  was  only  in  Sardinia. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me,  and  drank 
tea  till  late  in  the  night.  He  said,  *  Greneral 
Paoli  had  the  loftiest  port  of  any  man  he  had 
ever  seen.'  He  denied  that  military  men  were 
always  the  hest  bred  men.  '  Perfect  good  breed- 
ing,' he  observed,  '  consists  in  having  no  parti- 
cular mark  of  any  profession,  but  a  general 
el^ance  of  manners ;  whereas,  in  a  military 
man,  you  can  commonly  distinguish  the  braiid 
of  a  soldier,  Vhomme  d'epie,* 

Dr.  Johnson  shunned  to-night  any  discussion 
of  the  pexplcxed  question  of  fate  and  free  will, 
which  I  attempted  t6  agitate :  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
*  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  therms  an  end  on't. ' 

He  honoured  me  with  his  company  at  dinner 
on  the  16th  of  October,  at  my  lodgings  in  Old 
Bond  Street,  with  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  Mr. 
Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Bickerstaff,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davies.  Giurrick 
played  round  him  with  a  fond  vivacity,  taking 
hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and,  looking  up 
in  his  face  with  a  lively  archness,  complimented 
him  on  the  good  health  which  he  seemed  then 
to  enjoy ;  while  the  sage,  shaking  his  head,  be- 
held him  with  a  gentle  complacency.  One  of 
the  company  not  being  come  at  the  appointed 
hour,  I  projKNied,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  to 
order  dinner  to  be  served ;  adding,  *  Ought  six 
people  to  be  kept  waiting  for  one  ? '  '  Why,  yes,' 
answered  Johnson,  with  a  delicate  humanity, 
'if  the  one  will  suffer  more  by  your  sitting 
down  then  the  six  will  do  by  waiting.'  Gold- 
smith, to  divert  the  tedious  minutes,  strutted 
about  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I  believe  was 
seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  wonder- 
fully prone  to  such  impressions.  *  Come,  come,' 
said  Garrick,  *  talk  no  more  of  that.  You  are 
perhaps  the  worst — eh,  eh  ! '  Goldsmith  was 
eagerly  attempting  to  interrupt  him,  when  Gar- 
rick went  on,  laughing  ironically,  'Nay,  you 
will  always  look  like  a  gentleman ;  but  I  am  talk- 
ing of  being  well  or  ill  dresL*  *  Well,  let  me  tell 
joUf*  said  Goldsmith,  '  when  my  tailor  brought 
home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he  said,  "Sir,  I 
have  a  favour  to  beg  of  you.  When  anybody 
asks  you  who  made  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to 
mention  John  Filby,  at  the  Harrow,  in  Water 
Lane." '  JoHKSON :  '  Why,  sir,  that  was  because 
he  knew  the  strange  colour  would  attract  crowds 
to  gace  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear  of  him, 
and  see  how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  even  of 
■o  absurd  a  colour.' 


After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned 
upon  Pope.  Johnson  said,  his  characters  of 
men  were  admirably  drawn,  those  of  women 
not  so  well  He  repeated  to  us,  in  his  forcible 
melodious  manner,  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Dunciad.^  While  he  was  talking  loudly  in 
praise  of  those  lines,  one  of  the  company  ven- 
tured to  say,  *Too  fine  for  such  a  poem— a 
poem  on  what?'  Johnson  (with  a  disdainful 
look) :  *  Why,  on  dunces.  It  was  worth  while 
being  a  dunce  then.  Ah,  sir,  hadst  thou  lived 
in  those  days !  It  is  not  worth  while  being  a 
dunce  now,  when  there  are  no  wits.'  Bicker- 
staff  observed,  as  a  peculiar  circumstance,  that 
Pope's  fame  was  higher  when  he  was  alive  than 
it  was  then.  Johnson  said  his  pastorals  were 
poor  things,  though  the  versification  was  fine. 
He  told  us,  with  high  satisfaction,  the  anecdote 
of  Pope's  inquiring  who  was  the  author  of  his 
London^  and  saying,  he  will  be  soon  dCterr6.  He 
observed  that  in  Dryden's  poetry  there  were 
passages  drawn  from  a  profimdlty  which  Pope 
could  never  reach.  He  repeated  some  fine  lines 
on  love  by  the  former  (which  I  have  now  for- 
gotten), and  gave  great  applause  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Zimri.  Goldsmith  said  that  Pope's 
character  of  Addison  showed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  Johnson  said  that  the 
description  of  the  temple,  in  7^  Mourning 
Bride,*  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had 
ever  read;  he  recollected  none  in  Shakspeare 
equal  to  it.  '  But,'  said  Garrick,  all  alarmed  for 
'  the  God  of  his  idolatry,'  '  we  know  not  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  his  powers.  We  are  to  sup- 
pose there  are  such  passages  in  his  works.  Shak- 
speare  must  not  suffer  from  the  badness  of  our 
memories.'  Johnson,  diverted  by  this  enthusi- 
astic jealousy,  went  oq  with  great  ardour  :  '  No, 
sir ;  Congreve  has  nature '  (smiling  on  the  tragic 
eagerness  of  Garrick) ;  but  oomix>sing  himself, 
he  added,  '  Sir,  this  is  not  comparing  Congreve 
on  the  whole  with  Shakspeare  on  the  whole ; 
but  only  maintaining  that  Congreve  has  one 
finer  passage  than  any  that  can  be  found  in 
Shakspeare.  Sir,  a  man  may  have  no  more 
than  ten  guineas  in  the  world,  but  he  may  have 
those  ten  guineas  in  one  piece;  and  so  may 
have  a  finer  piece  than  a  man  who  has  ten 
thousand  pounds :  but  then  he  has  only  one  ten- 
guinea  piece. — ^What  I  mean  is,  that  you  can 
show  me  no  passage,  where  there  is  simply  a 
description  of  material  objects,  without  any 
intermixture  of  moral  notions,  which  produces 
such  an  effect.'  Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Shak- 
speare'^B  description  of  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt ;  but  it  was  observed  it  had 

'  Mr.  Langton  informed-  me  that  he  once  related  to 
Johnson  (on  the  authority  of  Spence)  that  Pope  himself 
admired  those  lines  so  much,  that  when  he  repeated 
them,  his  voice  faltered.  '  And  well  it  might,  sir,'  said 
Johnson,  'for  they  are  noble  lines.' — J.   Boswbll, 

JiUL 

>  Act  11.  sc.  3.— Malone. 
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men  in  it.  Mr.  Davies  suggested  the  speech  of 
Juliet,  in  which  she  figures  herself  awakening 
in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors.  Some  one  men- 
tioned the  description  of  Dover  Cliff.  John- 
son :  *  No,  sir ;  it  should  be  all  precipice — all 
vacuum.  The  crows  impede  your  falL  The 
diminished  appearance  of  the  boats,  and  other 
circumstances,  are  all  very  good  description, 
but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at  once  with  the 
horrible  idea  of  immense  height.  The  impres- 
sion is  divided;  you  pass  on  by  computation, 
irom  one  stage  of  the  tremendous  space  to 
another.  Had  the  girl  in  The  Mourning  Bride 
said  she  could  not  cast  her  shoe  to  the  top  of 
one  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would  not 
have  aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it.* 

Talking  of  a  barrister  who  had  a  bad  utterance, 
some  one  (to  rouse  Johnson)  wickedly  said  that 
he  was  unfortunate  in  not  having  been  taught 
oratory  by  Sheridan.  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  if 
he  had  been  taught  by  Sheridan,  he  would  have 
cleared  tlie  room.*  Garbick:  *  Sheridan  has 
too  much  vanity  to  be  a  good  man.* — ^We  shall 
now  see  Johnson's  mode  of  defending  a  man ; 
taking  him  into  his  own  hands,  and  discriminat- 
ing. Johnson  :  '  No,  sir.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
in  Sheridan,  something  to  reprehend  and  every- 
thing to  laugh  at ;  but,  sir,  he  is  not  a  bad  man. 
No,  sir ;  were  mankind  to  be  divided  into  good 
and  bad,  he  would  stand  considerably  within 
the  ranks  of  good.  And,  sir,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  Sheridan  excels  in  plain  declamation, 
though  he  can  exhibit  no  character.* 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  suppressed  this  disqui- 
sition concerning  a  person  of  whose  merit  and 
worth  I  think  with  respect,  had  he  not  attacked 
Johnson  so  outrageously  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  and 
at  the  same  time  treated  us,  his  admirers,  as  a 
•et  of  pigmies.  He  who  has  provoked  the  lash 
of  wit,  cannot  complain  that  he  smarts  from  it. 

Mrs.  Montague,  a  lady  distinguished  for 
having  written  an  Essay  on  Shakspeare,  being 
mentioned — Reynolds  :  '  I  think  that  essay 
does  her  honour.*  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir  i  it  does 
Jier  honour,  but  it  would  do  nobody  else  honour. 
I  have,  indeed,  not  read  it  all.  But  when  I 
take  up  the  end  of  a  web,  and  find  it  pack- 
thread, I  do  not  expect,  by  looking  further,  to 
find  embroidery.  Sir,  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  not  one  sentence  of  true  criticism  in 
her  book.*  Garbick :  'But,  sir,  surely  it 
shows  how  much  Voltaire  has  mistaken  Shak- 
speare, which  nobody  else  has  done.'  Johnson  : 
*  Sir,  nobody  else  has  thought  it  worth  while. 
And  what  merit  is  there  in  that?  You  may  as 
well  prtdse  a  schoolmaster  for  whipping  a  boy 
who  has  construed  ill.  No,  six,  there  is  no  real 
criticism  in  it :  none  showing  the  beauty  of 
thought,  as  formed  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart.* 

The  admirers  of  this  Essay  ^  may  be  offended 

1  Of  whom  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  one,  consider- 
ing it  as  a  piece  of  the  secondary  or  comparative  species 


at  the  slighting  manner  in  which  Johnson  spoke 
of  it ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  gave 
his  honest  opinion  unbiassed  by  any  prejudice, 
or  any  proud  jealousy  of  a  woman  intruding 
herself  into  the  chair  of  criticism;  for  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  told  me,  that  when  the 
Essay  first  came  out,  and  it  was  not  known 
who  had  written  it,  Johnson  wondered  how  Sir 
Joshua  could  like  it.  At  this  time  Sir  Joshua 
himself  had  received  no  information  concerning 
the  author,  except  being  assured  by  one  of  our 
most  eminent  literati^  that  it  was  clear  its 
author  did  not  know  the  Greek  tragedies  in  the 
original.  One  day,  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  when 
it  was  related  that  Mrs.  Montague,  in  an  excess 
of  compliment  to  the  author  of  a  modem  tragedy, 
had  exclaimed,   'I   tremble   for   Shakspeare,* 

Johnson  said,  *When  Shakspeare  has  got^ 

for  his  rival,  and  Mrs.  Montague  for  his  de- 
fender, he  is  in  a  poor  state  indeed.* 

Johnson  proceeded :  *  The  Scotchman  has 
taken  the  right  method  in  his  Elements  of  CritU 
cism.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  has  taught  us  any- 
thing ;  but  he  has  told  us  old  things  in  a  new 
way.*  Murphy  :  *  He  seems  to  have  read  * 
great  deal  of  French  criticism,  and  wants  to 
make  it  his  own ;  as  if  he  had  been  for  years 
anatomizing  the  heart  of  man,  and  peeping  into 
every  cranny  of  it.*  Goldsmith  :  *  It  is  easier 
to  write  that  book  than  to  read  it.*  Johnson  : 
'We  have  an  example  of  true  criticism  in 
Burke's  JSasay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ; 
and,  if  I  recollect,  there  is  also  Du  Bos ;  and 
Bouhours,  who  shows  all  beauty  to  depend  on 
truth.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  telling  how 
many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them,  and  how  this 
ghost  is  better  than  that.  You  must  show  how 
terror  is  impressed*  on  the  human  heart. — In 
the  description  of  night  in  Macbeth,  the  beetle 
and  the  bat  detract  from  the  general  idea  of 
darkness — inspissated  gloom.* 

Politics  being  mentioned,  he  said  :  '  This  peti- 
tioning is  a  new  mode  of  distressing  government, 
and  a  mighty  easy  one.  I  will  undertake  to  get 
petitions  either  against  quarter  guineas  or  half 
guineas,  ^with  the  help  of  a  little  hot  wine. 
There  must  be  no  yielding  to  encourage  this. 
The  object  it  not  important  enough.  We  are 
not  to  blow  up  half  a  dozen  palaces,  because  one 
cottage  is  burning.* 

The  conversation  then  took  another  turn. 
Johnson  :  *  It  is  amazing  what  ignorance  of 

of  criticism ;  and  not  of  that  profound  species  which 
alone  Dr.  Johnson  would  allow  to  be  'real  criticism.' 
It  is,  besides,  clearly  and  elegantly  expressed,  and  has 
done  effectually  what  it  professed  to  do,— namely, 
vindicated  Shakspeare  Ax>m  the  misrepresentations  of 
Voltaire;  and  considering  how  many  young  people 
were  misled  by  his  witty  though  false  observations, 
Mrs.  Montague's  Essay  was  of  service  to  Shakspeare 
with  a  certain  class  of  readers,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  praise.  Johnson,  I  am  assured,  allowed  the  merit 
which  I  have  stated,  saying  (with  reference  to  Voltaire), 
'  it  is  conclusive  ad  Komiineai. '— Bobwslu 
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certain  points  one  sometimes  finds  in  men  of 
eminence.  A  wit  about  town,  who  wrote  Latin 
bawdy  verses,  asked  me  how  it  happened  that 
England  and  Scotland,  which  were  once  two 
kingdoms,  were  now  one;  and  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  did  not  seem  to  know  that  there  were 
such  publications  as  the  Reviews/ 

'  The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  has  no  great  merit, 
if  it  be  really  ancient.*  People  talk  of  nature. 
But  mere  obvious  nature  may  be  exhibited  with 
very  little  power  of  mind.' 

On  Thursday,  October  19, 1  passed  the  even- 
ing with  him  at  his  house.  He  advised  me  to 
complete  a  Dictionary  of  words  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  of  which  I  showed  hiwi  a  specimen. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  *  Ray  has  made  a  collection  of 
north  country  words.  By  collecting  those  of 
your  country,  you  will  do  a  useful  thing  towards 
the  history  of  the  language.'  He  bade  me  also 
go  on  with  collections  which  I  was  making  upon 
the  antiquities  of  Scotland.  'Make  a  large 
book — a  folio.'  Boswell  :  *  But  of  what  use 
will  it  be,  sir  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Never  mind  the 
use ;  do  it.' 

I  complained  that  he  had  not  mentioned  Gar- 
rick  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare ;  and  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  admire  hiuL  Johnbon: 
*  Yes,  as  "  a  poor  player,  who  frets  and  struts 
his  hour  upon  the  stage  "—as  a  shadow.'  B<)s- 
WELL :  *•  But  has  he  not  brought  Shakspeare 
into  notice?'  Johnson:  'Sir,  to  allow  that, 
would  be  to  lampoon  the  age.  Many  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays  are  the  worse  for  being  acted : 
Macbeth  for  instance.'  Boswell  :  '  "SVliat,  sir! 
is  nothing  gained  by  decoration  and  action? 
Indeed,  I  do  wish  that  you  had  mentioned 
Garrick.*  Johnson  :  *  My  dear  sir,  had  I  men- 
tioned him,  I  must  have  mentioned  many  more : 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Gibber,— nay,  and  Mr. 
Gibber  too  :  he,  too,  altered  Shakspeare.'  Bos- 
well :  *  You  have  read  his  apology,  sir  ? '  John- 
son :  *  Yes,  it  is  very  entertaining.  But  as  for 
Gibber  himself,  taking  from  his  conversation  all 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  said,  he  was  a  poor 
creature.  I  remember  when  he  brought  me  one 
of  his  Odes  to  have  my  opinion  of  it,  I  could 
not  bear  such  nonsense,  and  would  not  let  him 
read  it  to  the  end  :  so  little  respect  had  I  for 
thai  great. man/  (laughing).  Yet  I  remember 
Ricliardson  wondering  that  I  could  treat  him 
with  familiarity.' 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  t  had  seen  the  execu- 
tion of  several  convicts  at  Tybam  two  days 
before,  and  that  none  of  them  seemed  to  be 
under  any  concern.  Johnson  :  *  Most  of  them, 
sir,  have  never  thought  at  alL'  Boswell  : 
'  But  is  not  the  fear  of  death  natural  to  man  ? ' 
Johnson  :  '  So  much  so,  sir,  that  the  whole  of 

>  It  is  unquestionably  a  modern  fiction.  It  was 
written  by  Sir  John  Bruce,  of  KinrosSp  and  first-  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh,  in  foUo,  in  1719.  See  Percy's 
Rdiqwu  o/AncieyU  Engluh  Poetry,'  voL  IL  pp.  96,  111, 
4iih  edit — Vauovu. 


life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of  it.' 
He  then,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  talked  of 
his  meditating  upon  the  awful  hour  of  his  own 
dissolution,  and  in  what  manner  he  should  con- 
duet  himself  upon  that  occasion  :  '  I  know  not,' 
said  he,  '  whether  I  should  wish  to  have  a  friend 
by  me,or  have  it  all  between  God  and  myself.' 
Talking  of  our  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  others 
— Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  there  is  much  noise 
made  about  it,  but  it  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
No,  sir,  we  have  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  to 
prompt  us  to  do  good ;  more  than  that  Provi- 
dence does  not  intend.  It  would  be  misery  to 
no  purpose.'  Boswell  :  '  But  suppose  now,  sir, 
that  one  of  your  intimate  friends  were  appre- 
hended for  an  offence  for  which  he  might  be 
hanged.'  Johnson  :  '  I  should  do  what  I  could 
to  bail  him,  and  give  him  any  other  assistance ; 
but  if  he  were  once  fairly  hanged,  I  should  not 
suffer.*  Boswell:  *  Would  you  eat  your  dinner 
that  day,  sir  ?  *  Johnson  i  '  Yes,  sir,  and  eat 
it  as  if  he  were  eating  with  me.  Why,  there's 
Baretti,  who  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life  to-morrow ; 
friends  have  risen  up  for  him  on  every  side ; 
yet  if  he  should  be  hanged,  none  of  them  will 
cat  a  slice  of  plumpudding  the  less.  Sir,  that 
sympathetic  feeling  goes  a  very  little  way  in 
depressing  the  mind.' 

I  told  him  that  I  had  dined  lately  at  Foote's, 
who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Tom  Davies,  telling  him  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  sleep  from  the  concern  he  felt  on 
account  of '  this  sad  affair  of  Barettif*  begging  of 
him  to  try  if  he  could  suggest  anything  that 
might  be  of  service ;  and  at  the  same  time,  re- 
commending to  him  an  industrious  young  man 
who  kept  a  pickle  shop.  Johnson  :  '  Ay,  sir, 
here  you  have  a  specimen  of  human  sympathy  : 
a  friend  hanged,  and  a  cucumber  pickled.  We 
know  not  whether  Baretti  or  the  pickle  man 
has  kept  Davies  from  sleep  :  nor  does  he  know 
himself.  And  as  to  his  not  sleeping,  sir,  Tom 
Davies  is  a  veiy  great  man )  Tom  has  been  upon 
the  stage,  and  knows  how  to  do  those  things : 
I  have  not  been  upon  the  stage,  and  cannot  do 
those  things.'  BoswELlr:  '  I  have  of  ten  blamed 
myself,  sir,  for  not  feeling  for  others  as  sensibly 
as  many  say  they  do.'  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  don't 
be  duped  by  them  any  more.  You  will  find  these 
very  feeling  people  are  not  very  ready  to  do  you 
good.    They  pay  you  by  feeling, ' 

Boswell:  '  Foote  has  a  great  deal  of  humour. ' 
Johnson:  'Yes,  sir.'  Boswell:  'He  has  a 
singular  talent  of  exhibiting  character.'  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  it  is  not  a  talent — it  is  a  vice  ;  it  is 
what  others  abstain  from.  It  is  not  comedy, 
whieh  exhibits  the  character  of  a  species,  as  that 
of  a  miser  gathered  from  many  misers :  it  is  farce, 
which  exhibits  individuals.'  Boswell:  'Did  not 
he  think  of  exhibiting  you,  sir?'  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  fear  restrained  him ;  he  knew  I  would  have 
broken  his  bones.  I  would  have  saved  him  the 
trouble  of  cutting  off  a  leg  :  I  would  not  have 
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left  him  a  leg  to  cut  off.*  Boswell  :  '  Pray, 
air,  iB  not  Foote  an  infidel  ?  *  JoHNSOSf :  *  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  that  the  feUow  is  an  infidel ;  but 
if  he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  infidel  as  a  dog  is 
an  infidel ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  never  thought 
upon  the  subject.'  ^  Bosweljd  :  *  I  suppose,  sir, 
he  has  thought  superficially,  and  seized  the  first 
notions  which  occurred  to  his  mind. '  JoHNSON : 
*Why  then,  sir,  .still  he  is  like  a  dog,  that 
snatches  the  piece  n^xt  him.  Did  you  never 
observe  that  dogs  have  not  the  power  of  com- 
paring ?  A  dog  will  take  a  small  bit  of  meat  as 
xeadily  as  a  large,  when  both  are  before  hinu' 

'Buchanan,'  he  obsei*ved,  *has  fewer  centos 
than  any  modem  Latin  poet.  He  has  not  only 
had  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  but 
was  a  great  poetical  genius.  Both  the  Scaligers 
praise  him.' 

He  again  talked  of  the  passage  in  Congreve 
with  high  commendation,  and  said,  *Shakspeare 
never  has  six  lines  together  without  a  fault. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  seven  ;  but  this  does  not 
refute  my  general  assertion.  If  I  come  to  an 
orchard  and  say  there's  no  fruit  here,  and  then 
comes  a  poring  man,  who  finds  two  apples  and 
three  pears,  and  tells  me,  "  Sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken, I  have  found  both  apples  and  pears," 
I  should  laugh  at  him :  what  would  that  be  to 
the  purpose  ?  * 

Bos  WELL :  *  What  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Young's 
Night  Thxmghts,  sir?*  Johnson:  *  Why,  sir, 
there  are  very  fine  things  in  them.'  Bos  well: 
'Is  there  not  less  religion  in  tlie  nation ^n5w, 
sir,  than  there  was  foimerly  7 '  Johnson  :  '  I 
don't  know,  sir,  that  there  is.'  Bos  well  :  *  For 
instance,  there  used  to  be  a  chaplain  in  every 
great  family,  which  we  do  not  find  now. '  John- 
son :  *  Neither  do  you  find  any  of  the  State 
servants  which  great  families  used  formerly  to 
have.  There  is  a  change  of  modes  in  the  whole 
department  of  life.' 

Next  day,  October  20,  he  appeared,  for  the  only 
time  I  suppose  in  his  life,  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice,  being  called  to  give  evidence  to  the 
character  of  3Ir.  Bar«tti,  who,  having  stabbed  a 
man  in  the   street,  was  arraigned  at  the  Old 

>  When  Mr.  Foote  was  at  Edinburgh,  he  thought  fit 
to  entertain  a  numerous  Scotch  company  with  a  great 
deal  of  coarse  jocularity  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
imagining  it  would  be  acceptable.  I  felt  this  as  not 
civil  to  me,  but  sat  very  patiently  till  ho  had  ex- 
hausted his  merriment  on  that  subject;  and  then 
observed,  that  surely  Johnson  mu.st  be  allowed  to 
have  some  sterling  wit,  and  that  I  had  heard  him  say  a 
Tery  good  thing  of  Mr.  Foote  himselt  '  Ah,  my  old 
iViend  Sam,'  cried  Foote, '  no  man  says  better  things : 
do  let  us  have  it'  Upon  which  I  told  the  above  story, 
which  produced  a  veiy  loud  laugh  from  the  company. 
But  I  never  saw  Foote  so  disconcerted.  He  looked 
grave  and  angry,  and  entered  into  a  serious  reftitation 
of  the  justice  of  the  remark.  '  What,  sir,'  said  he, 
<  talk  thus  of  a  man  of  liberal  education— a  man  who 
for  years  was  at  the  University  of  Oxford— a  man  who 
)ias  added  sixteen  new  characters  to  the  English  drama 
of  his  countiy ! '— Boawblu 


Bailey  for  murder.  Never  did  such  &  constel- 
lation of  geniuB  enlighten  the  awful  Sessions 
House,  emphatically  called  Justice  Hall:  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Besuclerk,  and  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and  undoubtedly  their  favourable 
testimony  had  due  weight  with  the  court  and 
jury.  Johnson  gave  his  evidence  in  a  slow,  de> 
liberate,  and  distinct  manner,  which  was  iin.> 
commonly  impressive.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr»  Baretti  was  acquitted. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1769-1770. 

On  the  26th  of  October  we  dined  together  at 
the  Mitre  Tavern.  I  found  fault  with  Foote  for 
indulging  his  talent  of  ridicule  at  the  expense  of 
his  visitors,  which  I  cqlloquially  termed  making 
fools  of  his  company.  JoHNSON:  'Why,  sir, 
when  you  go  to  see  Foote,  you  do  not  go  to  see 
a  saint ;  you  go  ift  see  a  man  who  will  be  enter- 
tained at  your  house,  and  then  bring  you  on  a 
public  stage;  who  will  entertain  you  at  his 
house  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  you  on  a 
public  stage.  Sir,  he  does  not  make  fools  of 
his  company ;  they  whom  he  exposes  are  fofS^ 
already ;  he  only  brings  them  into  action.* 

Talking  of  trade,  Ije  observed,  '  It  is  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  a  vast  deal  of  money  is  brought 
into  a  nation  by  trade.  It  is  not  so.^  Com- 
modities come  from  commodities ;  but  trade 
produces  no  capital  accession  of  wealth.  How- 
ever, though  there  should  be  Uttle  profit  in 
money,  there  is  a  considerable  profit  in  plea- 
sure, aait  gives  to  on.e  nation  the  productions  of 
another ;  as  we  have  wines  and  fruits,  and  many 
other  foreign  articles  brought  to  us. '  Boswell  : 
*  Yes,  sir,  and  there  is  a  profit  in  pleasure,  by 
its  furnishing  occupation  to  such  numbers  of 
mankind.*  Johnson  :  *  Wliy,  sir,  you  cannot 
call  that  pleasure  to  which  all  are  averse,  and 
which  none  begin  but  with  the  hope  of  leaving 
off ;  a  thing  which  men  dislike  before  they  have 
tried  it,  and  when  they  have  tried  it.*  Bos- 
well :  '  But,  sir,  the  mind  must  be  employed, 
and  we  grow  weary  when  idle.*  Johnson  : 
'That  is,  sir,  because  others  being  busy,  we 
want  company ;  but  if  we  were  all  idle,  there 
would  be  no  growing  weary  :  we  should  all  en- 
tertain one  another.  There  is,  indeed,  this  in 
trade  :  it  gives  men  an  opportunity  of  improv- 
ing their  situation.  If  there  were  no  trade, 
many  who  are  poor  would  always  remaii^  poor. 
But  no  man  loves  labour  for  itself.*  Boswell  : 
'  Yes,  sir,  I  know  a  person  who  does.  He  is  a 
very  laborious  judge,  and  he  loves  the  labour.' 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  that  is  because  he  loves  respect 
and  distinction.  Could  he  have  them  without 
labour,  he  would  like  it  less.'  Boswell  :  '  He 
tells  me  he  likes  it  for  itself.*— *  Why,  sir»  he 
fancies  so,  because  he  is  not  accustomed  to  aV 
stract.* 
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We  went  home  to  his  house  to  tea.  Mrs. 
Williama  made  it  with  sufficient  dexterity, 
notwithstanding  her  blindness,  though  her 
manner  of  satisfying  herself  that  the  cups  were 
full  enough  appeared  to  me  a  little  awkward  ; 
for  I  fancied  she  put  her  finger  down  a  certain 
way,  till  she  felt  the  tea  touch  it.^  In  my  first 
elation  at  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing Dr.  Johnson  at  his.  late  visits  to  this  lady, 
which  was  like  being  h  secretioribus  contUiiSj  I 
willingly  drank  cup  sdUx  cup,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Heliconian  spring.  But  as  the  charm  of 
novelty  went  off,  I  grew  more  fastidious ;  and 
besides,  I  discovered  that  she  was  of  a  peevish 
temper. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  circle  this  evening. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  in  very  good  humour,  lively, 
and  ready  to  talk  upon  all  subjects.  Mr.  Fer- 
gosson,^  the  self-taught  philosopher,  told  him 
of  a  new-invented  machine  which  went  without 
horses  ;  a  man  who  sat  in  it  turned  a  handle, 
which  worked  a  spring  that  drove  it  forward. 
'Then,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  'what  is  gained  is, 
the  man  has  his  choice  whether  he  will  move 
himself  alone^  or  himself  and  the  machine  too.' 
Dominicetti  being  mentioned,  he  would  not 
allow  him  any  merit.  *  There  is  nothing  in  all 
this  boasted  system.  No,  sir ;  medicated  baths 
ean  be  no  better  than  warm  water ;  their  only 
effect  can  be  that  of  tepid  moisture.'  One  of 
the  company  took  the  other  side,  maintaining 
that  medicines  of  various  sorts,  and  some  too 
of  most  powerful  effect,  are  introduced  into  the 
human  frame  by  the  medium  of  the  pores ;  and 
therefore,  when  warm  water  is  impregnated 
with  salutiferous  substances,  it  may  produce 
great  effects  as  a  bath.  This  appeared  to  me 
very  satisfactory.  Johnson  did  not  answer  it ; 
but  talking  for  victory,  and  determined  to  be 
master  of  the  field,  he  had  recourse  to  the  device 
which  Goldsmith  imputed  to  him  in  the  witty 
words  of  one  of  Gibber's  comedies :  *  There  is 
DO  arguing  with  Johnson ;  for  when  his  pistol 
misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt- 
end  of  it.'  He  turned  to  the  gentleman, '  Well, 
air,  go  to  Dominicetti,  and  get  thyself  fumigated; 
but  be  sure  that  the  steam  be  directed  to  thy 

>  I  have  since  bad  reason  to  think  that  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  for  I  have  been  informed  by  a  lady,  who  was 
long  intimate  with  her,  and  likely  to  be  a  more  accu- 
zate  observer  of  such  matters,  that  she  had  acquired 
anch  a  niceness  of  touch  as  to  know,  by  the  feeling  on 
the  ontaide  of  the  cup,  how  near  it  was  to  being  fUll. 

BOSWELL. 

*  James  Feignsson  was  bom  in  1710,  at  Keith,  in 
Banffshire,  Scotland.  Of  such  exti-aordinary  natnial 
alnlities  was  be,  that  while  tending  his  master's  sheep 
be  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  constructed  a 
eelestjal  globe.  At  length  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and 
aapported  himself  by  drawing  miniature  portraits 
In  Indian  Ink  ;  and  this  profession  he  afterwards 
puisn^  on  his  arrival  in  Bolt  Court,  London.  He 
wrote  ten  volumes  of  mathematical  and  miscellaneous 
works,  and  died  Nov.  16, 1776. 


headf  for  that  is  the  peccant  part.*  This  produced 
a  triumphant  roar  of  laughter  from  the  motley 
assembly  of  philosophers,  printers,  and  depen- 
dants, male  and  female. 

I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought  came 
into  my  mind,  but  I  asked, '  If,  sir,  you  were 
shut  up  in  a  castle,  and  a  new-bom  child  with 
you,  what  would  you  do  ?  *  Johnson  :  *  Why, 
sir,  I  should  not  mueh  like  my  company.'  Bos- 
well  :  '  But  would  you  take  the  trouble  of 
rearing  it  ? '  He  seemed,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject ;  but 
upon  my  persevering  in  my  question,  replied, 
'  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  would ;  but  I  must  have  all 
conveniences.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I  would 
make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it  there  for 
fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and  wash  it  much, 
and  with  warm  water  to  please  it,  not  with  cold 
water  to  give  it  pain.'  BOBWELL:  'But,  sir, 
doss  not  heat  relax  V  Johnbon  :  *  Sir,  you  are 
not  to  imagine  the  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I 
would  not  coddle  the  cldld.  No,  sir^  the  hardy 
method  of  treating  children  does  no  good.  I'll 
take  you  five  children  from  London,  who  shall 
cuff  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a  man  bred 
in  London  will  carry  a  burden,  or  run,  or  wrestle, 
as  well  as  a  man  brought  up  in  the  hardest 
manner  in  the  country.'  Bos  well:  'Grood 
living,  I  suppose,  makes  the  Londoners  strong.' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  it  does. 
Our  chairmen  from  Ireland,  who  are  as  strong 
men  as  any,  have  been  brought  up  upon  potatoes. 
Quantity  makes  up  for  quality.'  Bobwell: 
'Would  you  teach  this  child  that  I  have  fur- 
nished you  with  anything?'  Johnson  :  *  No,  I 
should  not  be  apt  to  teach  it.'  Bobwell  : 
'  Would  not  you  have  a  pleasure  in  teaching  it  ? ' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  I  should  not  have  a  plea- 
sure in  teaching  it.'  Bobwell  :  '  Have  you  not 
a  pleasure  in  teaching  men  ?  There  I  have  you. 
You  have  the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men 
that  I  should  have  in  teaching  children. '  John- 
son  :  'AVliy,  something  about  that.' 

Boswell:  *Do  you  think,  sir,  that  what  is 
called  natural  affection  is  born  with  us?  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  effect  of  habit,  or  of 
gratitude  for  kindness.  No  child  has  it  for  a 
parent  whom  it  has  not  seen^'  Johnson  : 
*  Why,  sir,  I  think  there  is  an  instinctive  natural 
affection  in  parents  towards  their  children.' 

Russia  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  become  a 
great  empire  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
—Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  I  see  no  prospect  of 
their  propagating  more.  They  can  have  no 
more  children  than  they  can  get.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  make  them  breed  more  than  they  do.  It 
is  not  from  reason  and  prudence  that  people 
marry,  but  from  inclination.  A  man  is  poor ; 
he  thinks,  "  I  cannot  be  worse,  and  so  I'll  e'en 
take  Peggy."'  Bobwell  :  *  But  have  not  nations 
been  more  populous  at  one  period  than  another?' 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  has  been  owing 
to  the  people  being  less  thinned  at  one  period 
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than  another,  whether  by  emigrations,  war,  or 
pestilence,  not  by  their  being  more  or  less  pro- 
lific. Births  at  all  times  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  same  number  of  people.'  Bos  well  : 
'  But  to  consider  the  state  of  our  own  coxmtry : 
does  not  throwing  a  number  of  farms  into  one 
hand  hurt  population  ?  *  Johnson  :  *  Why,  no, 
sir ;  the  same  quantity  of  food  being  produced, 
will  be  consumed  by  the  same  number  of 
mouths,  though  the  i>eople  may  be  disposed  of 
in  different  ways.  We  see,  if  com  be  dear  and 
butcher's  meat  cheap,  the  farmers  all  apply 
themselves  to  the  raising  of  com,  till  it  becomes 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  then  butcher's  meat 
becomes  dear;  so  that  an  equality  is  always 
preserved.  No,  sir,  let  fanciful  men  do  as  they 
will,  depend  upon  it,  it  is  difficult  to  disturb 
the  system  of  life.'  Bos  WELL:  'But,  sir,  is  it 
not  a  very  bad  thing  for  landlords  to  oppress 
their  tenants,  by  raising  their  rents  ? '  John- 
son :  *  Very  bai  But,  sir,  it  can  never  have 
any  general  influence ;  it  may  distress  some 
individuals.  For,  consider  this :  landlords  can- 
not do  vrithout  tenants.  Now,  tenants  will  not 
give  more  for  land  than  land  is  worth.  If  they 
can  make  more  of  their  money  by  keeping  a 
shop,  or  any  other  way,  they^  do  it,  and  so 
oblige  landlords  to  let  land  come  back  to  a 
reasonable  rent,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
tenants.  Land  in  England  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce. A  tenant  who  pays  his  landlord  his 
rent,  thinks  himself  no  more  obliged  to  him 
than  you  think  yourself  obliged  to  a  man  in 
whose  shop  you  buy  a  piece  of  goods.  He 
knows  the  landlord  does  not  let  him  have  his 
land  for  less  than  he  can  get  from  others,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  shopkeeper  sells  his 
goods.  No  shopkeeper  sells  a  yard  of  ribbon 
for  sixpence  when  sevenpence  is  the  current 
price.'  Bob  WELL :  'But,  sir,  is  it  not  better  that 
tenants  should  be  dependent  on  landlords?' 
Johnson  :  *  "SVhy,  sir,  as  there  are  many  more 
tenants  than  landlords,  perhaps,  strictly  speak- 
ing, we  should  wish  not.  But  if  you  please 
you  may  let  your  lands  eheap,  and  so  get  the 
value,  pert  in  money  and  part  in  homage.  I 
should  agree  with  you  in  that. '  Boswsll  :  *■  So, 
sir,  you  laugh  at  schemes  of  political  improve- 
ment.' Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  most  schemes  of 
political  improvement  are  very  laughable  things. ' 

He  observed, '  Providence  has  wisely  ordered 
that  the  more  numerous  men  are,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  them  to  agree  in  anything,  and 
so  they  are  governed.  There  is  no  do\ibt,  that 
if  the  poor  should  reason, "  We'll  be  the  poor  no 
longer,  we'll  make  the  rieh  take  their  turn," 
they  could  easily  do  it,  were  it  not  that  they 
can't  agree.  So  the  common  soldiers,  though 
BO  much  more  numerous  than  their  officers,  are 
governed  by  them  for  the  same  reason.' 

He  said,  '  Mankind  have  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  habitations  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  Tou  see  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
way do  not  with  one  consent  quit  it,  and  go  to 


some  part  of  America,  where  there  is  a  mild 
climate,  and  where  they  may  have  the  same 
produce  from  land,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the 
labour.  No,  sir;  their  affection  for  their  old 
dwellings,  and  the  terror  of  a  general  change, 
keep  them  at  home.  Thus  we  see  many  of  the 
finest  spots  in  the  world  thinly  inhabited,  and 
many  rugged  spots  well  inhabited.' 

The  London  Ckronwlet  which  was  the  only 
newspaper  he  constantly  took  in,  being  brought, 
the  office  of  reading  it  aloud  was  assigned  to  me. 
I  was  diverted  by  his  impatience.  He  nude  me 
pass  over  so  many  parts  of  it,  that  my  task  was 
very  easy.  He  Would  not  suffer  one  of  the 
petitions  to  the  King  about  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion to  be  read. 

I  had  hired  a  Bohemian  as  my  servant  whQe 
I  remained  in  London  ;  and  being  much  pleased 
with  him,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  his 
being  a  Roman  Catholic  should  prevent  my 
taking  him  with  me  to  Scotland.  Johnson  : 
*  Why,  no,  sir.  If  he  has  no  objection,  you  can 
have  none.'  Bos  well  :  *  So,  sir,  you  are  no 
great  enemy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.* 
Johnson  :  *  No  more,  sir,  than  to  the  Presby- 
terian religion.'  Boswell:  *You  are  joking.' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  I  really  think  so.  Nay, 
sir,  of  the  two,  I  prefer  the  Popish.'  BoswELL  : 
'How  so,  sir?'  Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  the 
Presbyterians  have  no  church,  no  apostolical 
ordination.'  BoswELL  :  'And  do  you  think 
that  absolutely  essential,  sir  ? '  Johnson  : 
'  AVhy,  sir,  as  it  was  an  apostolical  institution, 
I  think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  without  it.  And, 
sir,  the  Presbyterians  have  no  public  worship  : 
they  have  no  form  of  prayer  in  which  they 
know  they  are  to  join.  They  go  to  hear  a  man 
pray,  and  are  to  judge  whether  they  will  join 
with  him.'  Boswell  :  *  But,  sir,  their  doctrine 
is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Their  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  contain  the  same  points,  even  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination.'  Johnson  :  '  Why,  yes, 
sir ;  predestination  was  a  part  of  the  clamour 
of  the  times,  so  it  is  mentioned  in  our  Articles, 
but  with  as  little  positiveness  as  could  be.' 
Boswell  :  '  Is  it  necessary, ,  sir,  to  believe  all 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Why, 
sir,  that  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agi- 
tated. Some  have  thought  it  necessary  that 
they  should  all  be  believed ;  others  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be  only  articles  of  peace  ^  that 

1  Dr.  Simon  Patrick  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely)  thus 
expresses  himself  on  this  subject,  in  a  letter  to  the 
learned  Dr.  John  Mapletoft,  dated  Feb.  8, 1682-3  :— 

*  I  always  took  the  Akticlks  to  be  only  articles  of 
communloB ;  and  so  Bishop  Bramhall  expressly  main- 
tains against  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedon :  and  I  remem- 
ber well  that  Bishop  Sanderson,  when  the  King  was 
first  restored,  received  the  subscription  of  an  acqniUnt- 
anco  of  mine,  which  he  declared  was  not  to  them  as 
articles  ot  faith,  but  peace.  1  think  you  need  make  no 
scruple  of  the  matter,  because  all  that  I  know  so 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  subscription,  and  npon 
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is  to  say,  70a  are  not  to  preach  against  them.' 
BoBWSLL  :  '  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  predesti- 
nation, or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be 
avoided,  if  we  hold  an  universal  prescience  in 
the  Deity.'  Johnson:  ^Why,  sir,  does  not 
God  every  day  see  things  going  on  without  pre- 
venting them?'  Boswsll:  'True,  sir;  but  if 
a  thing  be  eerUivnly  foreseen,  it  must  be  fixed 
and  cannot  happen  otherwise ;  and  if  we  apply 
this  consideration  to  the  human  mind,  there  is 
no  free  will,  nor  do  I  see  how  prayer  can  be  of 
any  avaiL'  He  mentioned  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Bishop  BramhaU  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  and 
bid  me  read  8tnUh*8  Sermons  on  Prayer^  but 
avoided  the  question  which  has  excruciated 
philosophers  and  divines  beyond  any  other.  I 
did  not  press  it  further  when  I  perceived  that 
he  was  displeased,  and  shrunk  from  any  abridg- 
ment of  an  attribute  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Divinity,  however  irreconcilable  in  its  full 
extent  with  the  grand  system  of  moral  govern- 
ment. He  supposed  orthodoxy  here  ciamped 
the  vigorous  powers  of  his  understanding.  He 
was  confined  by  a  chain  which  early  imagination 
and  long  habit  made  him  think  massy  and 
strong,  but  which,  had  he  ventured  to  txy,  he 
could  at  once  have  snapt  asunder. 

I  proceeded:  'What  do  you  think,  sir,  of 
purgatory,  as  believed  by  the  Koman  Catholics  ? ' 
Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  it  is  a  very  harmless 
doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  are  neither  so  obstinately 
wicked  as  to  deserve  everlasting  punishment, 
nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  into  the 
society  of  blessed  spirits ;  and  therefore  that 
God  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  of  a  middle 
state  where  they  may  be  purified  by  certain 
degrees  of  suffering.  Tou  see,  sir,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  this.'  Boswell:  'But 
then,  sir,  their  masses  for  the  dead  ? '  John- 
son :  '  Why,  sir,  if  it  be  once  established  that 
there  are  souls  in  purgatory,  it  is  as  proper  to 
pray  for  tkem^  as  for  our  brethren  of  mankind  who 
are  yet  in  this  life.'  Boswell  :  '  The  idolatry 
of  tiie  mass  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  there  is  no 
idolatry  in  the  mass.  They  believe  God  to  be 
there,  and  they  adore  him.'  Boswell  :  'The 
worship  of  saints? '  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  they  do 
not  worship  saints;  they  invoke  them:  they 
ofl3y  ask  their  prayers.  I  am  talking  all  this 
time  of  the  doctnnet  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  I 
grant  you  that,  in  practice,  purgatory  is  made 
a  Incrative  imposition,  and  that  the  people  do 
become  idolatrous  as  they  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  tutelary  protection  of  partieular 
saints.  I  think  their  giving  the  sacrament  only 
in  one  kind  is  criminal,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  express  institution  of  Chiust,  and  I  wonder 

other  terms  wonM  not  subscribe.'— The  above  was 
printed  some  years  ago  in  the  Burupean  Magazine, 
from  the  original,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mapletoft, 
snigeoii  at  Cherisey,  giuidson  to  Dr.  John  Mapletoft 


how  the  Council  of  Trent  admitted  it.'  Bos- 
well :  *  Confession  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Why,  I  don't 
know  but  that  is  a  good  thing.  The  Scripture 
says,  "  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,"  and 
the  priests  confess  as  well  as  the  laity.  Then 
it  must  be  considered  that  their  absolution  is  only 
upon  repentance,  and  often  upon  penance  also. 
You  think  your  sins  may  be  forgiven  vrithout 
penance,  upon  repentance  alone.' 

I  thus  ventured  to  mention  all  the  oommon 
objections  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
that  I  might  hear  so  great  a  man  upon  them. 
What  he  said  is  here  accurately  recorded.  But 
it  is  not  improbable  that  if  one  had  taken  the 
other  side,  ke  might  have  reasoned  differently. 

I  must,  however,  mention  that  he  had  a 
respect  for  '  the  old  rdigioriy  as  the  mild  Melanc- 
thon  called  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
even  while  he  was  exerting  himself  for  its 
reformation  in  some  particulars.  Sir  William 
Scott  informs  me  that  he  heard  Johnson  say, 
'  A  man  who  is  converted  from  Protestantism  to 
Popery  may  be  sinoere  ;-  he  parts  with  nothing : 
he  is  only  superadding  to  what  he  already  had. 
But  a  convert  from  Popery  to 'Protestantism 
gives  up  so  much  of  what  he  has  held  as  sacred 
as  anything  that  he  retains ;  there  is  so  much 
lacercUion  of  mind  in  such  a  conversion,  that  1$ 
can  hardly  be  sincere  and  lasting.'  The  truth 
of  this  reflection  may  be  confirmed  by  many  and 
eminent  instances,  some  of  which  will  occur  to 
most  of  my  readers. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  introduced  the  subject 
of  death,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  the 
fear  of  it  might  be  got  over.  I  told  him  that 
David  Hume  said  to  me,  he  was  no  more  uneasy 
to  think  he  should  not  be  after  his  life,  than 
that  he  had  not  been  before  he  began  to  exist. 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  if  he  really  thinks  so,  his  per- 
ceptions are  disturbed ;  he  is  mad.  If  he  does 
not  think  so,  he  lies.  He  may  tell  you  he  holds 
his  finger  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  without 
feeling  pain;  would  you  believe  him  ?  When  he 
dies,  he  at  least  gives  up  all  he  has.'  Boswell  : 
'  Foote,  sir,  told  me  that  when  he  was  very  ill 
he  was  not  afraid  to  die.'  Johnson  :  '  It  is  not 
true,  sir.  Hold  a  pistol  to  Foote's  breast,  or  to 
Hume's,  and  threaten  to  kill  them,  and  you'll 
see  how  they  behave. '  Boswell  :  '  But  may  we 
not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death  ? ' 
— Here  I  am  sensible  I  was  in  the  wrong,  to 
bring  before  his  view  what  he  ever  looked  upon 
with  horror :  for  although,  when  in  a  celestial 
frame  of  mind  in  hi»  Vanity  of  Human  Withes, 
he  has  supposed  death  to  be  'kind  Nature's 
signal  for  retreat '  from  this  state  of  being  to  '  a 
happier  seat,'  his  thoughts  upon  this  awful 
change  were  in  general  full  of  dismal  apprehen- 
sions. His  mind  resembled  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre, the  ColiscBum  at  Rome.  In  the  centre 
stood  his  judgment,  which,  like  a  mighty  gladia- 
tor, combated  those  apprehensions  that,  like  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  Arena,  were  all  around  in  cellf  , 
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teadj  101)6  let  out  upon  him.  After  a  conflict, 
he  drives  them  hack  into  their  dens ;  but  not 
killing  them,  they  were  still  assailing  him.  To 
my  question,  whether  we  might  not  fortify 
our  minds  for  the  approach  of  death,  he  answered 
in  a  passion,  *  No,  sir,  let  it  alone.  It  matters 
not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  The  act 
of  dying  is  not  of  importance,  it  lasts  so  short 
a  time.'  He  added  (with  an  earnest  look), 
'  A  man  knows  it  must  be  so,  and  submits. 
It  will  do  him  no  good  to  whine.' 

I  attempted  to  continue  the  conversation. 
He. was  so  provoked  that  he  said,  'Give  us  no 
more  of  this: '  and  was  thrown  into  such  a  state 
of  agitation,  that  he  expressed  himself  in  a  way 
that  alarmed  and  distressed  me;  showed  an 
impatience  that  I  should  leave  him ;  and  when 
I  was  going  away,  called  to  me  sternly,  *  Don't 
let  us  meet  to-morrow.' 

I  went  home  exceedingly  uneasy.  All  the 
harsh  observations  which  I  had  ever  heard  made 
upon  his  character  crowded  into  my  mind; 
and  I  seemed  to  myself  like  the  man  who  had  put 
his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  a  great  many 
times  with  perfect  safety,  but  at  last  had  it  bit 
off.  Next  morning  I  sent  him  a  note,  stating 
that  I  might  have  been  in  the  wrong,  but  it  was 
9ot  intentionally :  he  was  therefore,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  too  severe  upon  me ;  that,  not- 
withstanding our  agreement  not  to  meet  that 
day,  I  would  call  on  him  in  my  way  to  the  city, 
and  stay  five  minutes  by  my  watch.  *  You  are,* 
said  I, '  in  my  mind,  since  last  night,  surrounded 
with  cloud  and  storm.  Let  me  have  a  glimpse 
of  sunshine,  and  go  about  my  affairs  in  serenity 
and  cheerfulness.' 

Upon  entering  his  study,  I  was  glad  that  he 
was  not  alone,  which  would  have  made  our 
meeting  more  awkward.  There  were  with  him 
Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Tyers,  both  of  whom  I  now 
saw  for  the  first  time.  My  note  had,  on  his  own 
reflection,  softened  him,  for  he  received  me  very 
complacently ;  so  tliat  I  unexpectedly  found  my- 
self at  ease,  and  joined  in  the  conversation. 

He  said  the  critics  had  done  too  much  honour 
to  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore,  by  writing  so  much 
against  him ;  that  in  his  Creation  he  had  been 
helped  by  various  wits, — a  line  by  Phillips, 
and  a  line  by  Tickell ;  so  that  by  their  aid  and 
that  of  others  the  poem  had  been  made  out.' 

I  defended  Blackmore's  supposed  lines,  which 
have  been  ridiculed  as  absolute  nonsense  s 

*  A  painted  vest  Prince  Vortiger  had  on. 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won.'* 

1  Johnson  himself  has  viadieated  Blackmore  upon 
this  very  point  See  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,.  voL  UL  p. 
76,  8vo,  1791,— J.  BoswBLL,  Jun. 

s  An  acute  coirespondent  of  the  Eurt^^n  Magazinet 
April  1792,  has  completely  exposed  a  mistake  which 
has  been  unaccountably  frequent  in  ascribing  these 
lines  to  Blackmore,  notwithstanding  that  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  that  very  popular  work  the  Spectator,  men- 
tions them  as  writt^i  by  the  author  of  The  British 


I  maintained  it  to  be  a  poetical  conceit.  A 
Pict  being  painted,  if  he  is  slain  in  battle,  and 
a  vest  is  made  of  his  skin,  it  is  a  painted  vest 
won  from  him,  though  he  was  naked. 

Johnson  spoke  unfavourably  of  a  certain 
pretty  voluminous  author,  saying,  *  He  used  to 
write  anonymous  books,  and  then  other  books 
commending  those  books,  in  wtdch  there  was 
something  of  rascality.' 

I  whispered  him,  *  "Well,  sir,  you  are  now  in 
good  humour.'  Johnson:  'Yes,  sir.'  I  was 
going  to  leave  him,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the 
staircaso.  He  stopped  me,  and  smiling,  said, 
'  Get  you  gone  in ;'  a  curious  mode  of  inviting 
me  to  stay,  which  I  accordingly  did  for  some 
time  longer. 

This  littlq  incidental  quarrel  and  reconcilia- 
tion, which  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  have 
detailed  too  minutely,  must  be  esteemed  as 
one  of  many  proofs  which  his  friends  had, 
that  though  he  might  be  charged  with  had 
humour  at  times,  he  was  always  a  good-natured 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
a  nice  and  delicate  observer  of  manners,  parti- 
cularly remark,  that  when  upon  any  occasion 
Johnson  had  been  rough  to  any  person  in  com- 
pany, he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  recon- 
ciliation, by  drinking  to  him,  or  addressing  his 
discourse  to  him  ;  but  if  he  found  his  dignified 
indirect  overtures  sullenly  neglected,  he  was 
quite  indifferent,  and  considei-ed  himself  as 
having  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  and  the 
other  as  now  in  the  wrong. 

Being  to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  the  10th-  of 
November,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Streatham,  begging 
that  he  would  meet  me  in  town  on  the  9th; 
but  if  this  should  be  very  inconvenient  to 
him,  I  would  go  thither.  His  answer  was  as 
follows : — 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  Ifov.  9, 1769. 
'Dear  Sir, — Upon  balancing  the  inconveni- 
ences of  both  parties,  I  And  it  will  less  incom- 
mode you  to  spend  your  night  here,  than  me 

Princes,  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard.  The  correspon- 
dent above  mentioned  shows  this  mistake  to  be  so 
inveterate,  that  not  only  /  defended  the  lines  as  Black- 
more's in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jolmson,  without  any 
contradiction  or  doubt  of  tlieir  authenticity,  but  that 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Whitaker  has  asserted  in  print,  tb&t 
he  understands  they  were  suj^pressed  in  the  late  edition 
or  editions  of  Blackmore.  '  After  all,'  says  Uils  intelli- 
gent writer, '  it  is  not  unworthy  of  parUcular  obsen'a- 
tion  tliat  these  lines  so  often  quoted  do  not  exist  cither 
in  Blackmore  or  Howard.'  In  The  British  Princes, 
Svo,  1669,  now  before  me,  p.  06,  they  stand  thus : 

'  A  vest  as  admired  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  from  this  Island's  foes  his  grandsire  won. 
Whose  artful  colour  ixass'd  the  Tyrian  dye, 
Obliged'io  triumph  in  this  legacy.' 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  some  wag,  in  order  to 
make  Howard  still  more  ridiculous  than  he  really  was, 
formed  the  couplet  as  It  now  circulates.— Boswell. 
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to  come  to  town.  I  wish  to  see  70a,  and  am 
ordered  by  the  lady  of  this  house  to  invite  you 
hither.  Whether  you  can  come  or  not,  I  shall 
not  have  any  occasion  of  writing  to  you  again 
before  your  marriage,  and  therefore  tell  you 
now,  that  with  great  sincerity  I  wish  you  happi- 
ness.— ^I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  'fiAH.  Johnson.' 

I  was  detained  in  town  till  it  was  too  late 
on  the  9th,  so  went  to  him  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  November.  *  Now,*  said  he, 
'that  you  are  going  to  marry,  do  not  expect 
more  from  life  than  life  will  i^ord.  You  may 
often  find  yourself  out  of  humour,  and  you  may 
often  think  your  wife  not  studious  enough  to 
please  you:  and  yet  you  may  have  reason  to 
consider  yourself  as  upon  the  whole  very  happily 
married.' 

Talking  of  marriage  in  general,  he  observed, 
'  Our  marriage  service  is  too  refined.  It  is  cal- 
culated only  for  the  best  kind  of  marriages  ; 
whereas  we  should  have  a  form  for  matches 
of  convenience,  of  which  there  are  many.'  He 
agreed  with  me  that  there  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  having  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed  by  a  re^lar  clergyman,  for  this  was 
not  commanded  in  Scripture. 

I  was  volatile  enough  to  repeat  to  him  a  little 
epigrammatic  song  of  mine,  on  matrimony, 
which  Mr.  Garrick  had,  a  few  days  before, 
procured  to  be  «et  to  music  by  the  very  ingenious 
Mr.  Dibdin : — 

'  A  XATRI310NIAL  THOUOHT. 

'  In  the  blithe  days  of  honeymoon. 

With  Kate's  allurements  smitten, 
I  loved  her  late,  I  loved  her  soon. 
And  caird  her  dearest  kitten. 

'But  now  my  kitten's  grown  a  cat| 

And  cross  like  other  wives, 
Oh  1  by  my  soul,  my  honest  Mat, 
I  fear  she  has  nine  lives.' 

My  iHnstrious  friend  said,  '  It  is  very  well,  sir ; 
but  you  should  not  swear.'  Upon  which  I 
altered  '  Oh  !  by  my  soul,'  to  '  Alas,  Alas  !' 

He  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me  to  London, 
and  see  me  into  the  post-chaise  which  was  to 
carry  me  on  my  road  to  Scotland.  And  sure  I 
am,  that  however  inconsiderable  many  of  the 
partic^Jars  recorded  at  this  time  may  appear  to 
some,  they  will  be  esteemed  by  the  best  part  of 
my  readera  aa  genxune  traits  of  his  character, 
contributing  together  to  give  a  full,  fair,  and 
distinct  view  of  It. 

In  1770  he  published  a  political  pamphlet, 
entitled  TJu  False  Alarm,  intended  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  and  their  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  having  virtually 
aaaumed  it  as  an  axioxn,  that  the  expulsion  of  a 
naember  of  Parliament  was  equivalent  to  exoln- 
aicHi,  and  thus  having  declared  Colonel  Luttrell 
to  be  duly  elected  for  the  cotmty  of  Middlesex, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Wilkes  had  agreat  majority 


of  votes.  This  being  justly  considered  as  a 
gross  violation  of  the  right  of  election,  an  alarm 
for  the  constitution  extended  itself  all  over  the 
kingdom.  To  prove  this  alarm  to  be  false  was 
the  purpose  of  Johnson's  pamphlet ;  but  even 
his  vast  powers  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
constitutional  truth  and  reason,  and  his  argu- 
ment failed  of  effect ;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  since  expunged  the  offensive  resolu- 
tion from  their  Journals.  That  the  House  of 
Commons  might  have  expelled  Mr.  Wilkes  re- 
peatedly, and  as  often  as  he  should  be  re-chosen, 
was  not  denied ;  but  incapacitation  cannot  be 
but  by  an  act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
goverment  in  general,  and  an  aversion  to  popu- 
lar clamour,  could  blind  and  contract  such  an 
understanding  as  Johnson's  in  this  particular 
case ;  yet  the  wit,  the  sarcasm,  the  eloquent 
vivacity  which  this  pamphlet  displayed,  made 
it  be  read  with  great  avidity  at  the  time,  and 
it  will  ever  be  read  with  pleasure,  for  the  sake 
of  its  composition.  That  it  endeavoured  to  in- 
fuse a  narcotic  indifference,  as  to  public  con- 
cerns, into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
broke  out  sometimes  into  an  extreme  coaraeness 
of  contemptuous  abuse,  is  but  too  evident. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  onutted,  that  when 
the  storm  of  his  violence  subsides,  be  takes  a 
fair  opportunity  to  pay  a  grateful  compliment 
to  the  King,  who  had  rewarded  his  merit : — 

'These  low-born  railers  have  endeavoured, 
surely  without  effect,  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  the  only  King  who,  for 
almost  a  century,  has  much  appeared  to  desire, 
or  much  endeavoured  to  deserve  them.'  And, 
'  Every  honest  man  must  lament  that  the  fac- 
tion has  been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by 
the  Tories,  who,  being  long  accustomed  to  sig- 
nalize their  principles  by  opposition  to  the 
Court,  do  not  yet  consider  that  they  have  at 
last  a  King  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party, 
and  who  wishes  to  be  the  common  father  of  all 
his  people.' 

To  this  pamphlet,  which  was  at  once  dis- 
covered to  be  Johnson's,  several  answers  came 
out,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  remind  the 
public  of  his  former  attacks  upon  government, 
and  of  his  now  being  a  pensioner,  without 
allowing  for  the  honourable  terms  upon  which 
Johnson's  pension  was  granted  and  accepted,  or 
the  change  of  system  which  the  British  Court 
had  undergone  upon  the  accession  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty.  He  was,  however,  soothed  in  the 
highest  strain  of  panegyric,  in  a  poem  called 
The  lUnumstrance,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stock- 
dale,  to  whom  he  was  upon  many  occasions  a 
kind  protector. 

The  following  admirable  minute  made  by  him, 
describes  so  well  his  own  state  and  that  of  num- 
bers to  whom  self-examination  is  habitual,  that 
I  cannot  omit  it : — 

'  June  1, 1770. — Every  man  naturally  persuades 
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himself  that  he  can  keep  hii  resolutions,  nor  is 
he  convinced  of  his  imbecility  but  by  length  of 
time  and  frequency  of  experiment.  This  opi- 
nion of  our  own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that 
we  always  despise  him  who  suffers  his  general 
and  settled  purpose  to  be  overpowered  by  an 
occasional  desire.  They,  therefore,  whom  fre- 
quent failures  have  made  desperate,  cease  io 
form  resolutions ;  and  they  who  are  become 
cunning  do  not  tell  them.  Those  who  do  not 
make  them  are  v^ry  few,  but  of  their  effect 
little  is  perceived;  for  scarcely  any  man  per- 
sists in  a  course  of  life  planned  by  choice,  but 
as  he  is  restrained  from  deviation  by  some  ex- 
ternal power.  He  who  may  live  as  he  wiU,  sel- 
dom lives  long  in  the  observation  of  his  own 
rules.'  * 

Of  this  year  I  have  obtained  th«  following 
letters : — 

*  to  the  reverend  dr.  farmer,  caubridqe. 

'Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
March  21,  1770. 

'Sir, — ^As  no  man  ought  to  keep  wholly  to 
himself  any  i)osse8sion  that  may  be  useful  to 
the  public,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  un- 
reasonably intrusive  if  I  have  recourse  to  you 
for  such  informajtion  as  you  are  more  able  to 
give  me  tlian  any  other  man. 

'In  support  of  an  opinion  which  you  have 
already  placed  above  the  need  of  any  more  sup- 
port, Mr.  Steevens,  a  very  ingesious  gentleman, 
lately  of  King's  College,  has  collected  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  translations  which  Shakspeare 
might  have  seen  and  used.  He  wishes  his  cata- 
logue to  be  perfect,  and  therefore  in  treats 
that  you  will  favour  him  by  the  insertion  of 
such  additions  as  the  accuracy  of  your  inquiries 
has  enabled  you  to  make.  To  this  request  I 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  my  own  solicitation. 

'  We  have  no  immediate  use  for  this  cata- 
logue, and  therefore  do  not  desire  that  it  should 
interrupt  or  hinder  your  more  important  em- 
ployments. But  it  will  be  kind  to  let  us  know 
that  you  receive  it. — I  am,  sir,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

*T0  THE  reverend  MR.  THOMAS  WARTON. 

'  London,  June  23, 1770. 

'  Dear  Sir, — The  readiness  with  which  you 
were  pleased  to  promise  me  some  notes  on 
ShaJcspeare  was  a  new  instance  of  your  friend- 
ship. I  shall  not  hurry  you ;  but  am  desired 
by  Mr.  Steevens,  who  helps  me  in  this  edition,  to 
let  you  know  that  we  shall  print  the  tragedies 
first,  and  shall  therefore  want  first  the  notes 
which  belong  to  them.  We  think  Qot  to  incom- 
mode the  readers  with  a  supplement ;  and, 
therefore,  what  we  cannot  put  into  its  proper 
place  will  do  us  no  good.     We  shall  not  begin 

>  Praysm  and  Meditattatu,']^  95.— Boswell. 


to  print  before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  perhaps 
not  BO  soon.— I  am,  etc.,        '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  the  reverend  dr.  JOSEPH  WARTON. 

'  Sqfft.  27, 1770. 

'Dear  Sir, — I  am  revising  my  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  remember  that  I  formerly 
misrepresented  your  opinion  of  I^ar.  Be 
pleased  to  write  the  paragraph  as  you  would 
have  it,  and  send  it.  If  you  have  any  remarks 
of  your  own  upon  that  or  any  other  play,  I 
shall  gladly  receive  them. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Warton.  I 
sometimes  think  of  wandering  for  a  few  days  to 
Winchester,  but  am  apt  to  delay. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant,    '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  to  mr.  francis  barber,  at  mrs.  clapp's, 
bishop-stortford,  hertfordshire. 

'  London,  5^«.  25, 1770, 

'Dear  FRANas,— I  am  at  last  sat  down  to 
write  to  you,  and  should  very  much  blame  my- 
self for  having  neglected  you  so  long,  if  I  did 
not  impute  that  and  many  other  failings  to 
want  of  health.  I  hope  not  to  be  so  long  silent 
again.  I  am  very  weU  satisfied  with  your  pro- 
gress, if  you  can  really  perform  the  exercises 
which  you  are  set ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Bllis  does 
not  suffer  you  to  Impose  on  him  or  on  yourself. 

'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  to 
Mrs.  Clapp  and  l^lr.  Smith. 

'  Let  me  know  what  English  books  you  read 
for  your  entertainment.  You  can  never  be 
wise  unless  you  love  reading. 

'Do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  forget  or  for- 
sake you ;  for  if,  when  I  examine  you,  I  find 
that  you  have  not  lost  your  time,  you  shall 
want  no  encouragement  from,  yours  affec- 
tionately, 'Sam.  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

'December  7, 1770. 
'Dear  Francis, — I  hope  you  mind  your 
business.  I  design  you  shall  stay  with  Mrs. 
Clapp  these  holidays.  If  you  are  invited  out 
you  may  go,  if  Mr.  Ellis  gives  leave.  I  have 
ordered  you  some  clofches,  which  you  will  re- 
ceive, I  believe,  next  week.  My  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Smith, 
etc. — X  sgn,  your  affectionate, 

'Sam.  JoHNsosr.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1770, 

During  this  year  there  was  a  total  cessation  of 
all  correspondence  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
me,  without  any  coldness  on  either  side,  but 
merely  from  procrastination,  continued  from 
day  to  day ;  and  as  I  was  not  in  London,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  enjoying  his  company  and  re- 
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cording  his  conversatioxu  To  supply  this  blank, 
I  shall  present  ray  I'eaders  with  some  GolltcUinea^ 
obligingly  furnished  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Pr.  Max- 
well, of  Falkland,  in  Ireland,  some  time  assistant 
preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  for  many  years  the 
social  friend  of  Johnson,  who  spoke  of  him  with 
a  very  kind  regard. 

*  OOLLECTANEA. 

'  My  acquaintance  with  that  great  and  vener- 
able character  commenced  in  the  year  1754.  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Grierson,*  his 
Majesty's  printer  at  Dublin, — a  gentleman  of 
uncommon  learning,  and  great  wit  and  vivacity. 
IVIr.  Grierson  died  in  Germany,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  -  seven.  Dr.  Johnson  highly  respected 
his  abilities,  and  often  observed,  that  he  pos- 
sessed more  extensive  knowledge  than  any  man 
of  his  years  he  had  ever  known.  His  industry 
was  equal  to  his  talents ;  and  he  particularly 
excelled  in  every  species  of  philological  learn- 
ing, and  was  perhaps  the  best  critic  of  thg  age 
he  lived  in. 

*  I  must  always  remember  with  gratitude  my 
obligation  to  l^lr.  Griei-son,  for  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  and 
friendship,  which  continued  uninterrupted  and 
tmdiminished  to  his  death:  a  connection  that 
was  at  once  the  pride  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

*  What  pity  it  is,  that  so  much  wit  and  good 
sense  as  he  continually  exhibited  in  conversa- 
tion, should  perish  unrecorded  !  Few  persons 
quitted  his  company  without  perceiving  them- 
selves wiser  and  better  than  they  were  before. 
On  serious  subjects  he  flashed  the  most  inte- 
resting conviction  upon  liis  auditors ;  and 
upon  lighter  topics,  you  might  have  supposed — 
Albano  musas  de  monte  locvjtas. 

*  Though  I  can  hope  to  add  but  little  to  the 
celebrity  of  so  exalted  a  character  by  any  com- 
munications I  can  furnish,  yet  out  of  pure  r£- 
speot  to  his  memory  I  will  venture  to  transmit 
to  you  some  anecdotes  concerning  him  which 
fell  imder  my  own  observation.  The  veiy 
minutiw  of  such  a  character  must  be  interest- 
ing, and  may  be  compared  to  the  filings  of 
diamonds. 

*  In  politics  he  wsu  deemed  a  Tory,  but  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  in  the  obnoxious  or  party 
sense  of  the  term ;  for  while  he  asserted  the 
legal  and  salutajry  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he 
no  less  respected  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
the  people.  Whiggism,  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  said,  was  accompanied  with  certain 

1  Son  of  the  learped  Mrs.  Grierson,  who  was  patron- 
ized by  the  late  Lord  Granville,  and  was  the  editor  of 
several  of  the  classics.— Boswell. 

Her  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  the  notes  of  Rychius, 
in  three  volumes  8vo,  1730,  was  dedicated  in  veiy 
elegant  Latin  to  John  Lord  Carteret  (afterwards  Earl 
Granville),  by  whom  she  was  patronized  during  his 
residence  in  Irehind  as  Lord-Lieutenant  between  17^24 
and  178a— Haconb. 


principles ;  but  latterly,  as  a  mere  party  dis- 
tinction under  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams,  was 
no  better  than  the  politics  of  stock-jobbers  and 
the  religion  of  infidels. 

*  He  detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  parlia- 
mentary corruption,  and  asserted  most  strenu- 
ously that  a  prince  steadily  and  conspicuously 
pursuing  the  interests  of  his  people  could  not 
fail  of  parliamentary  concurrence.  A  prince  of 
ability,  he  contended,  might  and  should  be  the 
directing  soul  and  spirit  of  his  own  administra- 
tion ;  in  short,  his  own  minister,  and  not  the 
mere  head  of  a  party ;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  would  the  royal  dignity  be  sincerely  re- 
spected. 

*  Johnson  seemed  to  think  that  a  certain 
degree  of  crown- influence  over  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  (not  meaning  a  corrupt  and  shame- 
ful dependence)  was  very  salutary,  nay,  even 
necessary  in  our  mixed  government.  "Fur," 
said  he,  **  if  the  members  were  under  no  crown 
influence,  and  disqualified  from  receiving  any 
gratification  from  court,  and  resembled,  as  they 
possibly  might,  Pym  and  Haslerig,  and  other 
stubborn  and  sturdy  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  wheels  of  government  would  be 
totally  obstructed.  Such  men  would  oppose, 
merely  to  show  their  power,  from  envy,  jealousy, 
and  perversity  of  disposition ;  and  not  gaining 
themselves,  would  hate  and  oppose  all  who  did. 
Not  loving  the  person  of  the  prince,  and  con- 
ceiving they  owed  him  little  gratitude,  from  the 
mere  spirit  of  insolence  and  contradiction,  they 
would  oppose  and  thwart  him  on  all  occasions." 

'The  inseparable  imperfection  annexed  to  all 
human  governments  consisted,  he  said,  in  not 
being  able  to  create  a  sufficient  fund  of  virtue 
and  principle  to  carry  the  laws  into  due  and 
effectual  execution.  Wisdom  might  plan,  but 
virtue  alone  could  execute.  And  where  could 
sufficient  virtue  be  found?  A  variety  of  dele- 
gated and  often  discretionary  powers  must  be 
entrusted  somewhere ;  which,  if  not  governed 
by  integrity  and  conscience,  would  necessarily 
be  abused,  till  at  last  the  constable  would  sell 
his  for  a  shilling. 

*  This  excellent  person  was  sometimes  chained 
with  abetting  slavish  and  arbitrary  principles  of 
government.  Nothing  in  my  opinion  could  be 
a  grosser  calumny  and  misrepresentation;  for 
how  can  it  be  rationally  supposed  that  he  should 
adopt  such  pernicious  and  absurd  opinions,  who 
supported  his  philosophical  character  with  so 
much  dignity,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his 
personal  liberty  and  independence,  and  could 
not  brook  the  smallest  appearance  of  neglect  or 
insult,  even  from  the  highest  personages? 

*But  let  us  view  him  in  some  instances  of 
more  familiar  life. 

*His   general  mode  of  life,  during  my  ao- 

quaintance,  seemed  to  be  prettyuniform.   About 

'twelve  o'clock  I  commonly  visited  him,  and  fre-> 

quently  found  him  in  bed  or  declaiming  oyer 
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hifl  tea,  which  he  drank  very  plentifuUj.  He 
generally  had  a  levee  of  morning  visitors, 
chiefly  men  of  letters  —  Hawkesworth,  Gold- 
smith, Murphy,  Langton,  Steevens,  Beauclerk, 
etc.  etc.,  and  sometimes  learned  ladies;  parti- 
cularly I  remember  a  French  lady  of  wit  and 
fashion  doing  him  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
public  oracle,  whom  everybody  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  visit  and  consult ;  and  doubtless 
they  were  well  rewarded.  I  never  could  dis- 
cover how  he  found  time  for  his  compositions. 
He  declaimed  all  the  morning,  then  went  to 
dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he  commonly  stayed 
late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at  some  friend's 
house,  over  which  he  loitered  a  great  while,  but 
seldom  took  supper.  I  fancy  he  must  have  read 
and  wrote  chie^y  in  the  night,  for  I  can  scarcely 
recolljact  that  he  ever  refused  going  with  me  to 
a  tavern,  and  he  often  went  to  Banelagh,'  which 
he  deemed  a  place  of  innocent  recreation. 

*  He  frequently  gave  all  the  silver  in  his 
pocket  to  the  poor,  who  watched  him  between 
his  house  and  the  tavern  where  he  dined.  He 
walked  the  streets  at  all  hours,  and  said  he  was 
never  robbed,  for  the  rogues  knew  he  had  little 
money,  not  had  the  appearance  of  having 
much. 

*  Though  the  most  accessible  and  communi- 
cative man  alive,  yet  when  he  suspected  he  was 
invited  to  be  exhibited,  he  constantly  spumed 
the  invitation. 

'  Two  young  women  from  Staffordshire  visited 
him  when  I  was  present,  to  consult  him  on  the 
subject  of  Methodism,  to  which  they  were  in- 
clined. "  Come,"  said  he,  "  you  pretty  fools, 
dine  with  Maxwell  and  me  at  tiio  Mitre,  and  we 
will  talk  over  that  subject ; "  which  they  did, 
and  after  dinner  he  took  one  of  them  upon  his 
knee,  and  fondled  her  for  half  an  hour  together. 

*  Upon  a  visit  to  me  at  a  country  lodging  near 
Twickenham,  he  asked  what  sort  of  society  I 
had  there.  I  told  him  but  indifferent ;  as  they 
chiefly  consisted  of  opulent  traders,  retired  from 
business.  He  said  he  never  much  liked  that 
class  of  people ;  "  for,  sir,"  said  he,  "  they  have 
lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without  acquiring 
the  manners  of  gentlemen." 

*  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  London  :  *  he 
observed  that  a  man  stored  his  mind  better 
there  than  any  where  else  ;  and  that  in  remote 
situations  a  man*s  body  might  be  feasted,  but 
his  mind  was  starved,  and  his  faculties  apt  to 
degenerate,  from  want  of  exercise  and  compe- 
tition. No  place,  he  said,  cured  a  man's  vanity 
or  arrogance  so  well  as  London ;  for  as  no  man 
was  either  great  or  good  per  «e,  but  as  compared 
with  others  not  so  good  or  great,  he  was  sure  to 
find  in  the  metropolis  many  his  equals,  and 

>  A  well-known  resort  of  the  fiuhionables  of  the 
time,  between  Pimlico  and  Chelsea. 

*  Montaigne  had  the  same  affection  for  Ports  which 
Johnson  had  for  London. 


some  his  superiors.  He  observed  that  a  man 
in  London  was  in  less  danger  of  falling  in  love 
indiscreetly  than  anywhere  else ;  for  there  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  between  the  conflicting 
pretensions  of  a  vast  variety  of  objects  kept 
him  safe.  He  told  me  that  he  had  frequently 
been  offered  country  preferment,  if  he  would 
consent  to  take  orders ;  but  he  could  not  leave 
the  improved  society  of  the  capital,  or  consent 
to  exchange  the  exhilarating  joys  and  splendid 
decorations  of  public  life,  for  the  obscurity, 
insipidity,  and  uniformity  of  remote  situations. 

*  Speaking  of  Mr.  Harte,  Canon  of  Windsor, 
and  writer  of  The  History  of  Oustnvui  Adolphut, 
he  much  commended  him  as  a  scholar,  and  a  man 
of  the  most  companionable  talents  he  had  ever 
known.  He  said  the  defects  in  his  liistory  pro- 
ceeded not  from  imbecility,  but  from  foppery. 

'  He  loved,  he  said,  the  old  black-letter  books  ; 
they  were  rich  in  matter,  though  their  style  was 
inelegant ;  wonderfully  so,  considering  how  con- 
versant the  writers  were  with  the  best  models 
of  antiquity. 

'Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  be  said, 
was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

'He  frequently  exhorted  me  to  set  about 
writing  a  history  of  Ireland,  and  archly  re- 
marked there  had  been  some  good  Irish  writers, 
and  that  one  Irishman  might  at  least  aspire  to 
be  equal  to  another.  He  had  great  compassion 
for  the  miseries  and  distresses  of  the  Irish 
nation,  particularly  the  Papists  ;  and  severely 
reprobated  the  barbarous  debilitating  policy  of 
the  British  government,  which,  he  said,  was 
the  most  detestably  mode  of  persecution.  To  a 
gentleman  who  hinted  such  policy  might  be 
necessary  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  he  replied  by  saying,  "  Let  the 
authority  of  the  English  government  perish, 
rather  than  be  maintained  by  iniquity.  Better 
would  it  be  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the 
natives  by  the  authority  of  the  sword,  and  to 
make  them  amenable  to  law  and  justice  by  an 
effectual  and  vigorous  police,  than  to  grind  them 
to  powder  by  all  manner  of  disabilities  and  in- 
capacities. Better,"  said  he,  "  to  hang  or  drown 
people  at  once,  than  by  an  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion to  beggar  and  starve  them."  The  modera- 
tion and  humanity  of  the  present  times  have  in 
some  measure  justified  the  wisdom  of  bis  ob- 
servations. 

'  Dr.  Johnson  was  often  accused  of  prejudices, 
nay,  antipathy,  with  regard  to  the  natives  of 
Scotland.  Surely  so  illiberal  a  prejudice  never 
entered  Ms  mind :  and  it  is  well  known  many 
natives  of  that  respectable  country  possessed  a 
large  share  in  his  esteem  ;  nor  were  any  of  them 
ever  excluded  from  his  good  offices  as  far  ss 
opportunity  permitted.  True  it  is,  he  consi- 
dered the  Scotch,  nationally,  as  a  crafty,  design- 
ing people,  eagerly  attentive  to  their  own  interest, 
and  too  apt  to  overlook  the  claims  and  preten- 
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rions  of  other  people.  "  While  they  confine 
their,  benevolence,  in  a  manner,  exclusiyely  to 
those  of  their  own  countiy,  they  expect  to  share 
in  the  good  offices  of  other  people.  Now,"  said 
Johnson,  "this  principle  is  either  right  or 
wrong :  if  right,  we  should  do  well  to  imitate 
snch  conduct;  if  wrong,  we  cannot  too  much 
detest  it." 

'  Being  solicited  to  compose  a  funeral  sermon 
for  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman,  he  naturally 
inquired  into  the  character  of  the  deceased ;  and 
being  told  she  was  remarkable  for  her  humility 
and  condescension  to  inferiors,  he  observed  that 
those  were  very  laudable  qualities,  but  it  might 
not  be  so  easy  to  discover  who  tho  lady's  in- 
feriors were. 

'Of  a  certain  player  he  remarked,  that  his 
conversation  usually  threatened  and  announced 
more  than  it  performed ;  that  he  fed  you  with 
a  continual  renovation  of  hope,  to  end  in  a  con- 
stant succession  of  disappointment. 

'  When  exasperated  by  contradiction,  he  was 
spt  to  treat  his  opponents  with  too  much  acri- 
mony: as,  "Sir,  you  don't  see  your  way 
through  that  question.  Sir,  you  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  ignorance."  On  my  observing  to  him 
that  a  certain  gentleman  had  remained  silent 
the  whole  evening  in  the  midst  of  a  very  bril- 
liant and  learned  society,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  the 
conversation  overflowed  and  drowned  him." 

*  His  philosophy,  though  auBtere  and  solemn, 
was  by  no  means  morose  and  cynical,  and  never 
blunted  the  laudable  sensibilities  of  his  charac- 
ter, or  exempted  him  from  the  influence  of  the 
tender  passions.  Want  of  tenderness,  he  always 
alleged,  was  want  of  parts,  and  waa  no  less  a 
proof  of  stupidity  than  depravity. 

'Speaking  of  Mr.  Hanway,  who  published 
Afi  Eight  JDayi^  Journey  from  London  to  Forts- 
mouth,  "Jonas,'*  said  he,  "acquired  some  re- 
putation by  travelling  abroad,  but  lost  it  all  by 
travelling  at  home." 

'  Of  the  passion  of  love  he  remarked,  that  its 
violence  and  HI  effects  were  much  exaggerated : 
for  who  knows  any  real  sufferings  on  that  head, 
more  than  from  the  exorbitancy  of  any  other 
passion? 

*He  much  commended  Law's  Serious  Call, 
which  he  said  was  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory 
theology  in  any  language.  ' '  Law,  "said  he, ' '  fell 
latterly  into  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Behmen,* 
whom  Law  alleged  to  have  been  somewhat  in  the 
tame  state  with  St.  Paul,  and 'to  have  seen  un- 
fUterable  things.  Were  it  even  so,"  said  John- 
son, "  Jacob  would  have  resembled  St.  Paul  still 
more  by  not  attempting  to  utter  them." 

'He  observed  that  the  established  clergy  in 
general  did  not  preach  plain  enough ;  aoid  that 
polished  periods  and  glittering  sentences  flow 
over  the  heads  of  the  common  people  without 

*  A  mystic,  originally  a  shoemaker,  bom  atGUlitz  in 
1575.  He  wrote  a  niunlMr  of  theological  works,  and 
4i«dinl62i. 


any  impression  upon  their  hearts.  Something 
might  be  necessary,  he  observed,  to  excite  the 
affections  of  the  common  people,  who  were  simk 
in  languor  and  lethargy,  and  therefore  he  sup- 
posed that  the  new  concomitants  of  Methodism 
might  probably  produce  so  desirable  an  effect. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  he  observed,  delighted 
in  change  and  novelty,  and  even  in  religion  it- 
self courted  new  appearances  and  modifications. 
Whatever  might  be  thought  of  some  Methodist 
teachers,  he  said  he  could  scarcely  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  man  who  travelled  nine  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  month,  and  preached  twelve 
times  a  week ;  for  no  adequato  reward,  merely 
temporal,  could  be  given  for  such  indefatigable 
labour. 

*  Of  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  works,  he  re- 
marked that  they  tended  to  unsettle  everything, 
and  yet  settled  nothing. 

'  He  was  much  affected  by  the  death  of  Ids 
mother,  and  wrote  to  me  to  come  and  assist  him 
to  compose  his  mind,  which  indeed  I  found  ex- 
tremely agitated.  He  lamented  that  all  serious 
and  religious  conversation  was  banished  from  the 
society  of  men,  and  yet  great  advantages  might 
be  derived  from  it.  All  acknowledged,  he  said, 
what  hardly  anybody  practised,  the  obligations 
we  were  under  of  making  the  concerns  of  eter- 
nity the  governing  principles  of  our  lives.  Every 
man,  he  observed,  at  last  wishes  for  retreat :  he 
sees  his  expectations  frustrated  in  the  world, 
and  begins  to  wean  himself  from  it,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  everlasting  separation. 

'  He  observed  that  the  influence  of  London 
now  extended  everywhere,  and  that  from  all 
manner  of  communication  being  opened,  there 
shortly  would  be  no  remains  of  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity or  places  of  cheap  retreat  to  be  found. 

'  He  was  no  admirer  of  blank  verse,  and  said 
it  always  failed,  imless  sustained  by  the  dignity 
of  the  subject.  In  blank  verse  he  said  the  lan- 
guage suffered  more  distortion  to  keep  it  out  of 
prose,  than  any  inconvenience  or  limitation  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  shackles  and  circum- 
spection of  rhyme. 

'  He  reproved  me  once  for  sajdng  grace  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesds 
Chbist,  and  hoped  in  future  I  would  be  more 
mindful  of  the  apostolical  injunction. 

'  He  refused  to  go  out  of  a  room  before  me  at 
Mr.  Langton's  house,  saying  he  hoped  he  knew 
his  rank  better  thsA  to  presume  to  take  place 
of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity.  I  mention  such  little 
anecdotes  merely  to  show  the  peculiar  turn  and 
hdbit  of  his  mind. 

'  He  used  frequently  to  observe  that  there  was 
more  to  be  endured  than  enjoyed  in  the  general 
condition  of  human  life,  and  frequently  quoted 
those  lines  of  Dryden  : 

"  Strange  cozenage  I  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  liope  pleasure  from  what  still  remain. "  ^ 

For-  his  part,  he  said  he  never  passed  that  week 
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in  his  life  which  he  would  wish  to  repeat,  were 
an  angel  to  makp  the  proposal  to  him. 

'  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  English  nation 
onltivated  both  their  soil  and.  their  reason 
,  better  than  any  other  people';  but  admitted 
that  the  French,  though  not  the  highest  perhaps 
in  any  department  of  literature,  yet  in  every  de- 
partment were  very  high.  InteUeetual  pre-emi- 
nence, he  observed,  was  the  highest  superiority ; 
and  that  every  nation  derived  their  highest 
reputation  from  the  splendour  and  dignity  of 
their  writers.  Voltaire,  he  said,  was  a  good 
narrator,  and  that  his  principal  merit  consisted 
in  a  happy  selection  and  arrangement  of  circimi- 
stances. 

'Speaking  of  the  French  novels  compared 
with  Richardson's,  he  said  they  might  be  pretty 
baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle. 

*  In  a  Latin  conversation  with  the  Fdre  Bosco- 
vitch  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  I  heard 
him  maintain  the  superiority-  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
over  all  foreign  philosophers,^  with  a  dignity  and 
eloquence  that  surprised  that  learned  foreigner. 
It  being  observed  to  him  that  a  rage  lor  every- 
thing EngliBh  prevailed  much  in-  France  after 
Lord  Chatham's  glorious  war,  he  said  he  did 
not  wonder  at  it,  for  that  we  had  drubbed  those 
fellows  into  a  pro^^er  reverence  for  us,  and  that 
their  national  petulance  required  periodical 
chastisement. 

*  Lord  Lyttelton's  Dialogues  he  deemed  a  nuga- 
tory performance.  "  That  man,''  said  he,  "  sat 
down  to  write  a  book  to  tell  the  world  what  the 
world  had  all  his  life  been  telling  him." 

'  Somebody  observing  that  the  Scotch  High- 
landers, in  the  year  1745,  had  made  sui^rising 
efforts,  considering  their  numerous  wants  and 
disadvantages:  **Ye8,  sir,"  said  he,  "their 
wants  were  numerous;  but  you  have  not  men- 
tioned the  greatest  of  them  all — the  want  of 
law." 

*  Speaking  of  the  inward  li^ht  to  which  some 
Methodists  pretended,  he  said  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple utterly  incompatible  with  social  or  civil 
security.  "  If  a  man,"  said  he,  **  pretends  to  a 
principle  of  action  of  which  I  can  know  nothing, 
nay,  not  so  much  as  that  he  has  it,  but  only  that* 
he  pretends  to  it ;  how  can  I  tell  what  that  per- 
son may  be  prompted  to  do  ?  When  a  person 
professes  to  be  governed  by  a  written  ascertained 
law,  I  can  then  know  where  to  find  him." 

*  The  poem  of  Fingal,  he  said,  was  a  mere  un- 
connected rhapsody,  a  tiresome  repetition  of 
the  same  images.  "  In  vain  shall  we  look  for 
the  lucidus  oi'do^  where  there  is  neither  end 

1  In  a  discourse  by  Sir  William  Jones,  addressed  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  Feb.  24,  1785,  is  the  following 
passage:— 

'  One  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  this  age,  who 
continues  I  hope  to  improve  and  adora  it,  Samuel 
Johnson,  remarked  in  my  hearing,  that  if  Newton  had 
flourished  in  ancient  Greece,  he  would  have  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  Divinity.'— Malomb. 


nor  object,  design  or  moral,  nee  ceria  recutTU 
imago.** 

*  Being  asked  by  a  young  nobleman  what  was 
become  of  the  gallantry  and  military  spirit  of 
the  old  English  nobility,  he  replied,  "  Why,  my 
lord,  I'll  tell  you  what  is  become  of  it :  it  is 
gone  into  the  city  to  look  for  a  fortune." 

'  Speaking  of  a  dull  tiresome  fellow  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet,  he  said,  **  That  feUow  seems  to 
me  to  possess  but  one  idea,  and'  that  is  a  wrong 


one. 


» 


*  Much  inquiry  having  been  madd  concerning 
a  gentleman  who  had  quitted  a  company  where 
Johnson  was,  and  no  information  being  obtained, 
at  lost  Johnson  oluerved,  that  "  he  did  not  care 
to  speak  ill  of  any  man  behind  his  back,  but  he 
believed  tl^  gentleman  was  an  attorney,** 

'  He  spoke  with  much  contempt  of  the  notice 
taken  of  Woodhouse,  the  poetical  shoemaker. 
He  said  it  was  all  vanity  and  childishness ;  and 
that  such  objects  were,  to  those  who  patronized 
them^  mere  mirrors  of  their  own  superiority. 
"They  had  better,"  said  he,  "furnish  the  man 
with  good  implements  for  his  trade,  l&an  raise 
subscriptions  for  his  poems.  He  may  make  an 
excellent  shoemaker,  but  can  never  make  a  good 
poet.  A  schoolboy's  exercise  may  be  a  pretty 
thing  for  a  schoolboy-;  but  it  is  no  treat  for  a 


man. 


it 


*  Speaking  of  Boetins,  who  was  the  favourite 
writer  of  the  middle  ages,  he  said  it  wss  very 
surprising  that  upon  such  a  subject,  and  in  such 
a  situation,  he  should  be  magis  philosophtu  quam 
Christianus, 

*  Speaking  of  Arthur  Murphy,  whom  he  very 
much  loved,  "  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
Arthur  can  be  classed  with  the  very  first  dra- 
matic writers;  yet  at  present,  I  doubt  much 
whether  we  have  anything  superior  to  Arthur." 

*  Speaking  of  the  national  debt,  he  said,  "  It 
was  an  idle  dream  to  suppose  that  the  country 
could  sink  under  it.  Let  the  public  creditors 
be  ever  so  clamorous,  the  interest  of  millions 
must  ever  prevail  over  that  of  thousands." 

*0f  Dr.  Kennicott's  CoUations  he  observed, 
that  "though  the  text  should  not  be  much 
mended  thereby,  yet  it  was  no  small  advantage 
to  know  that  we  had  as  good  a  text  as  the  most 
consummate  industry  and  diligence  could  pro- 


>♦ 


cure. 

*  Johnson  observed,  "that  so  many  objdctionB 
might  be  made  to  everything,  that  nothing  could 
overcome  them  but  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing. No  man  would  be  of  any  profession,  as 
simply  opposed  to  not  being  of  it;  but  every 
one  must  do  something." 

'  He  remarked  that  a  London  parish  was  a 
very  comfortless  thing,  for  the  clergyman  sel- 
dom knew  the  face  of  one  out  of  ten  of  his  par- 
ishioners. 

'Of  the  late  Mr.  Mallet  he  spoke  with  no 
great  respect :  said  he  was  ready  for  any  dirty 
job ;  that  he  had  wrote  against  Byng  at  the  in- 
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stigation  of  the  ministry,  and  was  equally  ready 
to  write  for  him,  provided  he  found  his  account 
in  it. 

'A  gentleman  who  had  been  very  unhap]^  in 
marriage,  married  immediately  ^ter  his  wife 
died :  Johnson  said,  it  was  the  triumph  of  hox>e 
over  experience. 

'  He  observed  that  a  man  of  sense  and  educa- 
tion should  meet  a  suitable  companion  in  a  wife. 
It  was  a  miserable  thing  when  the  conversation 
could  only  be  such  as,  whether  the  mutton 
should  be  boiled  or  roasted,  and  probably  a  dis- 
pute about  that. 

*  He  did  not  approve  <^  late  marriages,  ob- 
serving that  more  was  lost  in  point  of  time  than 
compensated  for  by  any  possible  advantages. 
Even  ill-assorted  marriages  were  preferable  to 
cheerless  celibacy. 

*  Of  old  Sheridan  he  remarked  that  he  neither 
wanted  parts  nor  literature,  but  that  his  vanity 
and  Quixotism  obscured  his  merits. 

*  He  said  foppery  was  never  cured ;  it  was 
the  bad  stamina  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those 
of  the  body,  were  never  rectified  :  once  a  coi- 
comb,  and  always  a  coxcomb. 

'Being  told  that  Gilbert  Cooper  called  him 
the  Caliban  of  literature,  "  WeU,"  said  he,  "I 
must  dub  him  the  Punchinello." 

*  Speaking  of  the  old  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
he  said,  "That  man  spent  his  life  in  catching 
at  an  object  (literary  eminence)  which  he  had 
not  power  to  grasp." 

*To  find  a.subBtitution  for  violated  morality, 
he.eaid,  was  the  leading  feature  in  all  perver- 
lioDs  of  religion. 

*  He  often  used  to  quote,  ^^  great  pathos, 
those  fine  lines  of  Virgil : 


**  Optima  tptcpque  files  piiser 
Prima  fugit; 
Et  UAor,  et  durce 

'Speaking  of  H< 
the  prince  qf  poetsj 
advice  giv€xt  to  Diome^ 
Rent  him  to  the  Trojai 
bortation  that  could 


libusoevi 
tisqiu  senectui, 
rtis." 


>m 


he  venerated  as 
remarked  that  the 
his  father,  when  he 
was  the  noblest  ex- 
ceed in  any  heathen 


writer,  and  comprised  in  k  single  line : 

which,  if  I  recollect  well,  is  translated  by  Dr. 
Clarke  thus :  Semper  appetere  prcsstantissimcb, 
it  omnibus  (Uiis  atdecellere. 

'  He  observed,  *'  It  was  a  most  mortifying  re- 
flection for  any  man  to  consider  wha;t  fie  had 
done,  comjiared  with  what  he  miglU  have  done" 

*  He  said  few  people  had  intellectual  resources 
sufficient  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  wine.    They 

1  Dr.  Ifsxweirs  memory  has  deceived  him.  Glaucus 
is  the  i>eTBon  who  received  this  counsel ;  and  Clarke's 
translation  of  the  passage  (/l  lib.  x  L  208/!s  as  fol- 

j    lows: — 

I  'Ut  semper  fortissimo  rem  gererem,  et  superior 
Tirtute  essem  aliis.'— J.  Boswell,  jun. 


could  not  otherwise  conti-ive  how  to  fill  the  in* 
terval  between  dinner  and  supper. 

'He  went  with  me  one  Sunday  to  hear  my 
old  master  Gregory  Sharpe  preach  at  the 
Temple. — In  the  prefatory  pi-ayer,  Sharpe 
ranted  about  lihcrty,  as  a  blessing  most  fer- 
vently to  be  implored,  and  its  continuance 
prayed  for.  Johnson  observed,  that  our  liheHy 
was  in  no  sort  of  danger  >  he  would  have  done 
much  better  to  pray  against  our  licentiousness, 

*One  evening,  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  where  a 
splendid  company  was  assembled,  consisting  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  characters,  I  thought 
he  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  rGS|)ect  and 
attention  that  were  shown  him,  and  asked 
him,  on  our>  return  home,  if  he  was  not  highly 
gratified  by  his  visit :  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  not 
highly  gr<U\fied ;  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  passed  many  evenings  with  fewer  otyec* 
tions.'' 

'Though  of  no  high  extraction  himself,  he 
had  moehoipeinect  for  birth  and  family,  espc- 
fittlfy  fti^MPadies.  He  said,  "adventitious 
acoouipUj/rflAits  may  be  possessed  by  all  ranks, 
but  one^nay  easily  distinguish  the  horn  tjentle- 


n 


woman. 

'He  said,  the  i>oor  in  England  were  better 
provided  for  than  in  any  otlier  coimtry  of  the 
same  extent :  he  did  not  mean  little  cantons  or 
petty  republics.  "  ^Vllere  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people,"  said  he,  "are  suffered  to  languish 
in  helpless  misery,  that  country  must  be  ill 
policed  and  wretchedly  governed :  a  decent 
provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civilisa- 
tion. Gentlemen  of  education,"  he  observed, 
"  were  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  countries : 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  poor 
especially,  was  the  true  mfirk  of  national  du- 
crimination." 

'When  the  com  laws  were  in  agitation  in 
Ireland,  by  which  that  country  has  been  en- 
abled not  only  to  feed  itself,  but  to  export  corn 
to  a .  large  amount.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  ob- 
served  that  those  laws  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  corn-trade  of  England.  '  "Sir  Thomas," 
said  he,  "you  talk  the  language  of  a  savage: 
what,  sir,  would  you  prevent  any  people  from 
feeding  themselves,  if  by  any  honest  means 
they  can  do  it  ?  " 

*  It  being  mentioned  that  Garrick  assisted  Dr. 
Browne,  the  author  of  The  Estimate,  in  some 
dramatic  composition,  "No,  sir,"  said  John- 
son, "  he  would  no  more  suffer  Garrick  to  write 
a  line  in  his  play,  than  he  would  suffer  him  to 
mount  his  pulpit." 

'Speaking  of  Burke,  he  said,  **It  was  com- 
monly observed  he  spoke  too  often  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  nobody  could  f^y  he  did  not  speak 
well,  though  too  frequently  and  too  familiarly." 

'Speaking  of  economy,  he  remarked  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  save  anxiously  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  If  a  man  could  save  to  that 
degree,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  assume  a  dilTe* 
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rent  rank  in  society,  then   indeed  it   might 
answer  some  purpose. 

'  He  observed,  a  principal  source  of  erroneous 
judgment  was  viewing  things  partially  and  only 
on  VM  aide :  as,  for  instance,  fortune-huntera^ 
when  they  contemplated  the  fortunes  singly 
and  atparatdy^  it  was  a  dazzling  and  tempting 
object ;  but  when  they  came  to  possess  the 
wives  and  their  fortunes  togetheTy  they  began 
to  suspect  they  had  not  made  quite  so'  good  a 
bargain. 

*  Speaking  of  the  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land living  very  magnificently  when  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  somebody  remarked  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  him  : 
"Then,"  exclaimed  Johnson,  "^w  only  fit  to 
axjLcceed  himself. " 

'  Ho^  advised  me,  if  possible,  to  have  a  good 
orchard.  He  knew,  he  said,  a  clergyman  of 
small  income  who  brought  up  a  family  very 
reputably,  which  he  chiefly  fed  with  apple 
dumplings. 

*  He  said  he  had  known  several  food  scholars 
among  the  Irish  gentlemen,  but  {Scarcely  any 
of  them  correct  in  quantity.  He  extended  the 
same  observation  to  Scotland. 

'Speaking  of  a  certain  prelate  who  exerted 
himself  very  laudably  in  building  churches  and 
parsonage-houses;  "However,"  said  he,  "I  do 
not  find  that  he  is  esteemed  a  man  of  much 
professional  learning,  or  a  liberal  patron  of  it ; 
yet  it  is  well  where  a  man  possesses  any  strong 
positive  excellence.  Few  have  all  kinds  of 
merit  belonging  to  their  character.  We  must 
not  examine  matters  too  deeply.  No,  sir,  a 
fallible  being  will  fail  tomew?iere.** 

*  Talking  of  the  Irish  clergy,  he  said,  "  Swift 
was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  the  instrument  of 
much  good  to  his  countiy.  Berkeley  was  a  pro- 
found scholar  as  well  as  a  man  of  fine  imagina- 
tion ;  but  Ualier,"  ho  said,  '*  was  the  great  lu- 
minary of  the  Iris^  Church  ;  and  a  greater,"  he 
added,  "no  church  could  boast  of,  at  least  in 
modem  times." 

*We  dined  tete-il-t$le  at  the  Mitre,  as  I  was 
preparing  to  return  to  Ireland  after  an  absence 
of  many  years.  I  regretted  much  leaving  Lon- 
don, where  I  had  formed  many  agreeable  con- 
nections. '* Sir,"  said  he,  "I  don't  wonder  at 
it ;  no  man  fond  of  letters  leaves  London  with- 
out regret.  But  remember,  sir,  you  have  seen 
and  enjoyed  a  great  deal ;  you  have  seen  life  in 
its  highest  decorations,  and  the  world  has 
nothing  new  to  exhibit.  No  man  is  so  well 
qualified  to  leave  public  life  as  he  who  has  long 
tried  it  and  known  it  welL  We  are  always 
hankering  after  untried  situations,  and  imagin- 
ing greater  felicity  from  them  than  they  can 
afford  No,  sir,  knowledge  and  virtue  may  be 
acquired  in  all  countries,  and  your  local  conse- 
quence will  make  you  some  amends  for  t^  in- 
tellectual gratifications  you  relinquish."  Then 
he  quoted  the  following  lines  with  great  pathos  : 


"  He  who  has  early  known  the  pomps  of  state 

(For  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  condemn) ; 
And,  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait. 
Can  boldly  say,  The  trifle  I  contemn ; 
With  such  a  one  contented  could  I  live. 
Contented  could  I  die."  ^ 

'  Being  desirous  to  trace  these  verses  to  the  foon- 
tainhead,  after  having  in  vain  tiuned  over  several  of 
our  elder  poets  with  the  hope  of  lighting  on  them,  I 
applied  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  now  resident  at  Bath,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  author ;  but  that  gentle- 
man could  fluniah  no  aid  on  this  occasion.  At  length 
the  lines  have  been  -discovered  by  the  author's  second 
son,  Mr.  James  Boswell,  in  the  London  Magaziju  for 
July  1732,  where  they  form  part  of  a  poem  on  '  Retire* 
ment,'  there  published  anonymously,  but  in  fact  (as 
he  afterwards  found)  copied,  with  some  slight  vam- 
tions,  fh)m  one  of  Walsh's  smaller  poems,  entitled 
The  RetiremeiU;  and  they  exhibit  another  proof  of 
what  has  been  elsewhere  observed  by  the  author  of 
the  work  before  .us,  that  Johnson  retained  in  his 
memory  fhigments  of  obseure  or  neglected  x>oetry.  In 
quoting  vei^ses  of  that  description,  he  appears  by  a 
slight  variation  to  have  sometimes  given  them  a  iconl 
turn,  and  to  have  dexterously  adapted  them  to  his 
own  sentiments,  where  the  original  had  a  veiy  different 
tendency.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance  (as  Mr.  J. 
Boswell  observes  to  me),  'the  author  of  the  poem 
above  mentioned  exhibits  himself  as  having  retired  to 
the  country,  to  avoid  the  vain  follies  of  a  town  life,— 
ambition,  avarice,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  con- 
trasted with  the  eejoymcnts  of  tlie  country,  and  the 
delightful  conversation  that  the  brooks,  etc.,  ftimi&h ; 
which  he  holds  to  be  inflnit<^y  more  pleasing  and 
instructive  than  any  which  towns  afford.  Ue  is  then 
led  to  consider  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
after  lamenting  that  he  (the  writer),  who  is  neither 
enslaved  by  avariee,  ambition,  nor  pleasure,  has  yet 
made  himself  a  slave  to  lov$,  he  tlius  proceeds : 

"  If  this  dire  passion  never  will  bo  done. 
If  beauty  always  must  my  heart  enthral, 
O,  rather  let  me  be  enslaved  by  oa^. 
Than  madly  thus  become  a  slave  to  all : 

"  One  irAo  has  early  knmcn  the  jiomp  of  stats 

(For  things  unknown  'tis  ignorance  to  eoademn) ; 
And,  after  having  view'd  the  gaudy  bait. 
Can  coldly  soy.  The  trifle  J  conUmn; 
**  In  her  blest  arms  oonttnted  conld  I  live. 
Contented  could  I  die.    But  O,  my  mind, 
Imaginaiy  scenes  of  bliss  deceive 
With  hopes  of  Joys  impossible  to  find." ' 

Another  instance  of  Johnson's  retaining  in  his 
memoiy  verses  by  obscure  authors,  is  given  in  Mr. 
BosweU's  Journal  of  a  Tmur  in  the  Hebrides;  where,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  a  girl  spinning  in  a  chamber 
over  that  in  which  he  was  sitting,  he  repeated  these 
lines,  which  he  said  were  written  by  one  GifTard,  a 
cleigyman ;  but  the  poem  in  whieh  they  are  introduced 
has  hitherto  been  undiscovered : 

'  Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound : 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings : 
Nor,  while  she  turns  tlie  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissltnde  of  things.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1782,  when  ho  was  at  Brighthclm- 
stone,  ho  frequently  accompanied  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe 
in  his  chaise  to  take  the  air ;  and  the  conversation  in 
one  of  their  excursions  happening  to  turn  on  a  cele- 
brated historian,  since  deceased,  he  repeated,  with 
great  precision,  some  verses  as  very  characteristic  of 
that  gentleman.    These  furnish  another  proof  of  what 
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'  He  then  took  a  most  affecting  leave  of  me  ; 
sud  he  knew  it  was  a  point  of  duiy  that  called 
roe  awaj.  "  We  shall  all  be  sorry  to  lose  you," 
said  he :  "  Uivdo  tatnen," ' 
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In  1771  Johnson  published'  another  political 
p&znphlet,  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  late  Trans- 
actions  respecting  Falkland's  Islafuls,  in  which, 
upon  materials  furnished  to  him  by  the  mini- 
stry, and  upon  general  topics,  expanded  in  his 
rich  style,  he  successfully  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  nation  that  it  was  wise  and  laudable 
to  suffer  the  question  of  right  to  remain  un- 
decided, rather  than  involve  onr  eountry  in 
another  war.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
with  what  truth  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to 
decide,  that  he  rated  the  consequence  of  those 
isknds  ta  Great  Britain  too  low.  But  however 
this  may  be,  every  humane  mind  must  surely 
applaud  the  earnestness  with  which  he  averted 
the  calamity  of  war :  a  calanrity  so  dreadful, 
that  it  is  astonishing  how  civilised,  nay,  Chris- 
tian nations  can  deliberately  continue  to  renew 
it  His  description  of  its  miseries  in  this  pam- 
phlet is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  eloquence  in 
the  English  language.  Upon  this  occasion,  too, 
we  find  Johnson  lashing  the  party  in  opposition 
with  unbounded  severity,  and  making  the 
fullest  use  of  what  he  ever  reckoned  a  most 
effectual  ai^umentative  instrument — contempt. 

His  character  of  their  very  able  mysterious 
champion,  Junius,  is  executed  with  all  the  force 
of  his  genius,  and  finished  with  the  highest  care. 

He  seems  to  have  exulted  in  sallying  forth  to 
single  combat  against  the  boasted  and  formid- 
ahle  hero,  who  bade  defiance  to  '  principalities 
and  powers,  and  the  rulers  of  this  world.* 

This  pamphlet,  it  is  observable,  was  softened 
in  one  particular  after  the  first  edition ;  for  the 

Lts  been  above  observed ;  for  they  are  found  in  a  veiy 
obscure  quarter,  among  some  anonymous  poems  ap- 
pended to  the  second  volume  of  a  collection  ft^quently 
printed  by  Lintot,  under  the  title  of  Pope's  MisceUaniis: 

*  See  how  the  wand'ring  Danube  floAvs, 

Realms  and  religions  parti  ng ; 
A  friend  to  all  true  Cliristian  foes. 

To  Peter,  Jack,  and  Afartin. 
'  Now  Protestant,  and  Papist  now^ 

Not  constant  long  to  either : 
At  length  an  infidel  does  grow. 
And  ends  his  Journey  neither. 

•  Thus  many  a  youth  I've  known  set  out. 

Half  Protestant,  half  Paptst, 
And  rambling  long  the  world  about, 
Tom  infidel  or  atheist' 
In  Teciting  these  verses  I  have  no  doubt  that  John- 
son substituted  some  word  for  infidel  in  the  second 
■tanza,  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  repetition  of  the  same 
e^resrion.— Malons. 


conclusion  of  Mr.  George  Grenville's  character 
stood  thus  :  *  Let  him  not,  however,  be  depre- 
ciated in  his  grave.  He  had  powers  not  univer« 
sally  possessed :  could  he  have  enforced  payment 
of  the  l^Ianilla  ransom,  h£  could  Juive  counted  it ; ' 
which,  instead  of  retaining  its  sly  sharp  point, 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  flat  unmeaning  expression, 
or,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  truism:  *He  had 
powers  not  luiiversally  possessed:  and  if  he 
sometimes  erred,  he  was  likewise  sometimes 
right.' 

•tQ  BENNET  LAKfiTON,  ESQ. 

*JI/arcA20,  1771. 

*  Dear  Sir,  —After  much  lingering  of  my  own, 
and  much  of  the  ministry,  I  have  at  length  got 
out  my  paper.*  But  delay  is  not  yet  at  an 
end  :  not  many  had  been  dispersed  before  Zx>rd 
North  ordered  the  sale  to  stop.  His  reasons  I 
do  not  distinctly  know.  You  may  try  to  find 
them  in  the  perusal.^  Before  his  order  a  suffi- 
cient number  were  dispersed  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief, thouglvperhaps  not  to  make  all  the  spoFb 
that  might  be  expected  from  it. 

*  Soon  after  your  departure  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  all  the  danger  past  with  which  your 
navigation  was  threatened.  I  hope  nothing 
happens  at  home  to  abate  your  satisfaction ;  but 
that  Lady  Rothes  and  Mrs.  Langton,  and  the 
young  ladies,  are  all  welL 

*I  was  last  night  at  the  Club.  Dr.  Percy 
has  written  a  long  ballad  in  manyj^te ;  it  is  pretty 
enough.  He  has  printed,  and  will  soon  publish 
it.  Goldsmith  is  at  Bath  with  Lord  Clare.  At 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  I  am  now  writing,  all  are 
welL — I  am,  dear  sii*,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

.  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer^  who  had  been  long 
in  intimacy  with  Johnson  in  the  course  of  his 
literary  labours,  who  was  at  once  his  friendly 
agent  in  receiving  his  pension  for  him,  and  his 
banker  in  supplying  him  with  money  when  he 
wanted  it ;  who  was  himself  now  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  who  loved  much  to  be  employed 
in  political  negotiation ;  thought  he  should  do 
eminent  service,  both  to  Government  and  John- 
son, if  he  could  be  the  means  of  his  getting  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  With  this  view 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  copy  in  his  own 
handwriting,  which  is  as  follows-: — 

*  New  Street,  March  30, 1771. 

*  SlRj— You  will  easily  recollect,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  some  time  ago, 

1  Thoughts  on  Ou  UUe  Transactians  respecting  Falk- 
land's hlands. 

*  By  compai*ing  the  first  with  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions, this  curious  circumstance  of  uiiuisterial  author- 
ship may  be  discovered. 

It  can  only  be  discovered  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to 
mc)  by  him  who  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first  edition, 
issued  out  before  the  sale  was  stopped. — Malomkl 
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I  took  the  liberty  to  observe  to  you  that  Dr. 
Johnson  would  make  an  excellent  figure  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  heartUy  wished  he  had 
a  seat  there.     My  reasons  are  briery  these : 

*  I  know  his  perfect  good  affection  to  lua  Ma- 
jesty and  his  government,  whioh  I  am  certain  he 
wishes  to  support  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

*  Ho  possesses  a  gi*eat  sliare  of  manly,  nervous, 
and  ready  eloquence  ;  is  quick  in  discerning  the 
sti^ngtli  and  weakness  of  an  argument ;  can  ex- 
l)rcss  himself  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
fears  the  face  of  no  man  alive. 

'  His  known  character,  as  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary sense  and  unimpeached  virtue,  would  secure 
him  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  could  not 
fail  to  give  him  a  proper  weight  there. 

*  He  is  capable  of  the  greatest  application, 
and  can  undergo  any  degree  of  labour  where  he 
sees  it  necessary,  and  where  his  heart  and  affec- 
tions are  strongly  engaged.  His  Majesty's 
ministers  might  therefore  securely  depend  on 
Ids  doing,  upon  every  proper  occasion,  the 
utmost  that  could  be  expected  from  him.  They 
would  find  him  ready  to  vindicate  such  measures 
as  tended  to  promote  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment, and  resolute  and  steady  in  carrying  them 
into  execution.  Nor  is  anything  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  supposed  impetuosity  of  his 
temper.  To  the  friends  of  the  Eling  you  wiU 
find  him  a  lamb,  to  his  enemies  a  lion. 

*  For  these  reasons  I  humbly  apprehend  that 
he  would  be  a  very  able  and  useful  member. 
And  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  employment 
would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him ;  and  knowing, 
as  I  do,  his  strong  affection  to  the  King,  his 
ability  to  serve  him  in  that  capacity,  and  the 
extreme  ardour  with  which  I  am  convinced  he 
woi^ld  engage  in  that  service,  I  must  repeat  that 
I  wish  most  heartily  to  see  him  in  the  House.  . 

*  If  you  think  this  worthy  of  attention,  you 
vnH  be  pleased  to  take  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  mentioning  it  to  Lord  North.  If  his  lordship 
should  hai)pily  approve  of  it,  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  been,  in  some  degree,  the 
humble  instrument  of  doing  my  country,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  essential  service.  I  know  your 
good  nature,  and  your  zeal  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, will  plead  my  excuse  for  giving  you  this 
trouble. — I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir 
your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

'William  Stbahan.' 

This  recommendation,  we  know,  was  not  effec- 
tual ;  but  how,  or  for  what  reason,  can  only  be 
conjectured.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  JVIi*. 
Strahan  would  have  applied  unless  Johnson  had 
approved  of  it.  I  never  heard  him  mention  the 
subject ;  but  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  told  him  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke  had  said  that,  if  he  had  come  early  into 
Parliament,  he  certainly  would  have  been  the 
greatest  speaker  that  ever  was  there,  Johnson 
exclaimed,  *  I  should  like  to  try  my  hand  now.' 


It  has  been  much  agitated  among  hb  friends 
and  others  whether  he  would  have  been  a  power- 
ful speaker  in  Parliament  had  he  been  brought 
in  when  advanced  in  life.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  extei^ive  knowledge,  his  quickness  and 
force  of  mind,  his  vivacity  and  richness  of  ex- 
pression, his  wit  and  humour,  and  above  all,  his 
poignancy  of  sarcasm,  would  have  had  great 
effect  in  a  popular  assembly  ;  and  that  the 
magnitude  of  his  figure,  and  striking  peculiarity 
of  his  manner,  would  liave  aided  the  effect. 
But  I  remember  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Flood, 
that  Johnson,  having  been  long  used  to  senten- 
tious brevity  and  the  short  flights  of  conversa- 
tion, might  have  failed  in  that  continued  and  ex- 
panded kind  of  argument  which  is  requisite  in 
stating  complicated  matters  in  public  speaking ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  the  supposed 
speeches  in  Parliament  written  by  him  for  the 
magazine,  none  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  'were 
at  all  like  real  debates.  The  opinion  of  one 
who  was  himself  so  Eminent  an  orator,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  great  weight.  It  was  confirmed 
by  Sir  "William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  who  men- 
tioned that  Johnson  had  told  him  that  he  had 
several  times  tried  to  speak  in  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  but  *  had  found  he  could  not 
get  on,'*  From  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamilton 
I  have  heard  that  Johnson,  when  observing  to 
him  that  it  was  prudent  for  a  man  who  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  speak  in  public  to  begin  his 
speech  in  ad  simple  a  manner  as  x>ossible,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  rose  in  that  society  to  deliver  a 
speech  which  he  had  prepared;  *  but,' said  he, 
'  all  my  flowers  of  oratory  forsook  me.*  I,  how- 
ever, cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had*  tried  his 
hand  in  Parliament ;  *  and  I  wonder  that  the 
ministry  did  not  make  the  experiment. 

I  at  length  renewed  a  correspondence  which 
had  been  too  long  discontinued  :— 

*TODR.  JOHNSON. 

'Epinburqh,  AprUl^flTTL 

*  My  dear  Sir, — I  can  now  fully  understand 
those  intervals  of  sUence  in  your  correspondence 
with  me  which  have  often  given  me  anxiety  and 
imeasiness ;  for  although  I  am  conscious  that  tny 
veneration  and  love  for  Mr.  Johnson  have  never 
in  the  least  abated,  yet  I  have  defen-ed  for  al- 
most a  year  and  a  half  to  write  to  him.' 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  I  gave 
himan  account  of  my  comfortable  life  as  a  mar- 
ried man  and  a  lawyer  in  practice  at  the  Scotch 
bar;  invited  him  to  Scotland,  and  promised  to 
attend  him  to  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 


*  Dr.  KippiS)  however  (Biograph.  BrUan.  article  *  J. 
Gilbert  Cooper/  p.  266,  n.  new  editX  says  that  he 
'  once  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  in  tlie  Society  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  upon  asubjcct  reLative  to  niechanlcs,     i 
with  a. propriety,  pei-spicuity,  and  energy  which  ex-     ' 
cited  general  adaiiration.'— Malonk. 
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TO  JAHSS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  Jurvt  20, 1771. 
*^Dear  Sib, — If  you  are  now  able  to  compre- 
liend  that  I  might  neglect  to  write  without 
diminution  of  affection,  you  have  taught  me, 
likewise,  how  that  neglect  may  be  uneasily  felt 
vithout  resentment.  I  wished  for  your  letter 
a  long  time,  and  when  it  came  it  amply  recom- 
pensed the  delay.  I  never  was  so  much  pleased 
as  now  with  your  account  of  yourself ;  and  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  between  public  business,  im- 
proving studies,  and  domestic  pleasures,  neither 
melancholy  nor  caprice  will  find  any  place  for 
entrance.  Whatever  philosophy  may  determine 
of  material  nature,  it  is  certainly  true  of  intel- 
lectual nature,  that  it  abhors  a  vacuum:  our 
minds  cannot  be  empty ;  and  evil  will  break  in 
upon  them,  if  they  are  not  preoccupied  by  good. 
My  dear  sir,  mind  your  studies,  mind  your  busi- 
ness, make  your  lady  happy,  and  be  a  good 
Christian.    After  this, 

*'  tristlHan  it  mettu 
Trades  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portart  ventis," 

*If  we^perform  our  duty,  we  shall  be  safe  and 
I  steady,  **  Sive  per^"  etc.,  whether  wo  climb  the 
Highlands,  or  are  tossed  among  the  Hebrides ; 
'  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  may  try 
our  powers  both  with  cliffs  and  water.  I  see 
but  little  of  Lord  Elibank,  I  know  not  why ; 
perhaps  by  my  own  fault.  I  am  this  day  going 
into  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire  for  six  weeks. 
—I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  and 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  sib  JOSHUA  BETNOLDS,  IN 
LEICESTEB  FIELDS. 

'ASHBOUBN,  IN  DBBBTSHIBE, 

Juli/ 17, 1771. 

'Deab  Sib, — ^When  I  came  to  Lichfield,  I  found 
that  my  portrait  ^  had  been  nrach  visited  and 
much  admired.  Every  man  has  a  lurking  wish 
to  appear  considerable  in  his  native  place ;  and 
I  was  pleased  with  the  dignity  conferred  by 
such  a  testimony  of  your  regard. — Be  pleased, 
therefore,  to  accept  the  thanks  of,  tax,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sau.  Johnson. 

'  Compliments  to  Miss  Reynolds. ' 

*T0  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburoh,  July  27 j  1771. 
*Mt  deab  Sib,— The  bearer  of  this,  Mr. 
Beattie,  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Aber- 
deen, is  desirous  of  being  introduced  to  your 
acquaintance.  His  genius  and  learning,  and 
labours  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  religion, 
render  him  very  worthy  of  it ;  and  as  he  has  a 

1  The  second  portrait  of  Johnson,  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  with  his  arms  raised,  and  his  hands 
bent  It  was  at  this  time,  it  is  believed,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Miss  Lucy  Porter,  and  is  still  probably  at 
Lichfield.— Malohe. 


high  esteem  of  your  character,  I  hope  you  will 
give  him  a  favourable  reception. — I  ever  am, 
etc,  'James  Boswell.' 

*  to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  NEAB  SPILSBT, 

uncolnshibe. 

*Aut^t  29, 1771. 
*Deab  Sib,— I  am  lately  returned  from  Staf- 
fordshire and  Derbyshire.  The  last  letter  men- 
tions two  others  which  you  have  written  to  me 
since  you  received  my  pamphlet.  Of  these 
two  I  never  had  but  one,  in  which  you  pien- 
tioned  a  design  of  visiting  Scotland,  and  by 
consequence  put  my  jo\imey  to  Langton  out  of 
my  thoughts.  My  summer  wanderings  are  now 
over,  and  I  am  engaging  in  a  very  great  work, 
the  revision  of  my  Dictionary ;  from  which  I 
know  not  at  present  how  to  get  loose. 

*  If  you  have  observed,  or  been  told,  any  errors 
or  omissions,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by 
letting  me  know  them. 

'Lady  Rothes,  I  find,  has  disappointed  you 
and  herself.  Ladies  will  have  these  tricks. 
The  Queen  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  both  ladies  of  ex- 
perience, yet  both  missed  their  reckoning  this 
summer.  I  hope  a  few  months  will  recompense 
your  uneasiness. 

'Please  to  tell  Lady  Rothes  how  highly  I 
value  the  honour  of  her  invitation,  which  it  is 
to  my  purpose  to  obey  as  soon  as  I  have  disen- 
gaged myself.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  hope 
to  hear  often  of  her  ladyship,  and  every  day 
better  news  and  better,  till  I  hear  that  you 
have  both  the  happiness,  which  to  both  is  very 
sincerely  wished,  by,  sir,  your  most  affectionate 

and  most  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

In  October  I  again  wrote  to  him,  thanking 
him  for  his  last  letter,  and  his  obliging  reception 
of  Mr.  Beattie ;  informing  him  that  I  had  been 
at  Alnwick  lately,  and  had  good  accounts  of  him 
from  Dr.  Percy.  In  his  religious  record  of  this 
yeai'  we  observe  that  he  was  better  than  usual, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  better  satisfied 
with  the  re^larity  of  his  conduct.  But  he  is 
stm  'trying  his  ways'  too  rigorously.  He 
charges  himself  with  not  rising  early  enough : 
yet  he  mentions  what  was  surely  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  this,  supposing  it  to  be  a  duty  seri- 
ously required,  as  he  all  his  life  appears  to 
have  thought  it.  '  One  great  hindrance  is  want 
of  rest :  my  nocturnal  complaints  grow  less 
troublesome  towards  morning ;  and  I  am 
tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night. '^ 
Alas,  how  hard  would  it  be  if  this  indulgence 
were  to  be  imputed  to  a  sick  man  as  a  crime ! 
In  his  retrospect  on  the  following  Easter- 
eve,  he  says,  'When  I  review  the  last  year,  I 
am  able  to  .recollect  so  little  done,  that  shame 
and  sorrow,  though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come 
upon  me.'     Had  he  been  judging  of  any  one 

>  Prayers  and  MeditatUynt,  p.  101.— Boswell. 


else  in  the  same  eircitmstances,  how  clear  would 
he  have  been  on  the  favourable  side  I  How  very 
difficult,  and  in  my  opinion  afanoet  couBtitn- 
tionally  impossible,  it  was  for  him  to  be  raised 
early,  even  by  the  strongest  resolutions,  appears 
from  a  note  in  one  of  hu  little  paper-books  (con- 
taining words  arranged  for  his  Dictionary), 
written  I  suppose  about  1753 :  *  I  do  not  re- 
member that,  sinoe  I  left  Oxford,  I  ever  rose 
early  by  mere  choice,  but  once  or  twice  at  Edial, 
and  two  or  three  times  for  the  BambUr.'  I 
'  think  he  had  fair  ground  enough  to  have  quieted 
his  mind  on  the  subject,  by  concluding  that  he 
was  physically  incapable  of  what  is  at  best  but 
a  commodious  regulation. 

It  1772  he  was  altogether  quiescent  as  an 
author ;  but  it  will  be  found,  from  the  various 
evidences  which  I  shall  bring  together,  that  his 
mind  was  acute,  lively,  and  vigorous. 

*  TO  SOL  JOSHUA  RKTN0LD3. 

*if'e6.  27. 1772. 
*Drab  Sir, — ^Be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Banks, 
whose  place  of  residence  I  do  not  know,  this 
note,  which  I  have  sent  open,  that  if  yo)i  please 
you  may  read  it. 

'  When  you  send  it,  do  not  use  your  own  seal 
— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 

'  to  joseph  banks,  b8q. 

"TerpetaA  ambit&  bis  terril  praemia  lactis 
Hac  hahet  altrici  Capra  secunda  Jovis.  "* 

*  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
February  27, 1772. 
'Sir, — ^I  return  thanks  to  you  and  to  Dr. 
Solander  for  the  pleasure  which  I  received  in 
yesterday's  conversation.  I  could  not  recollect  a 
motto  for  your  "  Goat,"  but  had  given  her  one. 
You,  sir,  may  perhaps  have  an  epic  poem  from 
some  happier  pen  than,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.* 

*  to  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'  Mt  dear  Sir, — It  is  hard  that  I  eannot  pre- 
vail on  you  to  write  to  me  oftenor.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  you 
a  private  correspondence  with  any  regularity. 
I  must  therefore  look  upon  you  as  a  fountain  of 
wisdom,  from  whence  few  nils  are  communicated 
to  a  distance,  and  which  must  be  approached 
at  its  source,  to  partake  folly  of  its  virtues. 
•  *•.•• 

'I  am  coming  to  London  soon,  and  am  to 
appecur  in  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  schoolmaster  in 
Scotland  was,  by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction, 
deprived  of  his  office  for  being  somewhat  severe 

1  Thus  translated  by  a  friend : 
'  In  fame  scarce  second  to  the  nilrse  of  Jove, 
This  goat,  who  twice  the  world  hod  traversed  round. 
Deserving  both  her  master's  care  and  love, 
Ease  and  perpetual  pasture  now  has  foxind.' 

'BOSWBLLi 


in  the  chastisement  of  his  scholars.  The  Court 
of  Session  considered  it  to  be  dangerouB  to  the 
interests  of  learning  and  education  to  lessen  the 
dignity  of  teachers,  and  make  them  afrtkid  of 
too  indulgent  parents,  instigated  by  the  com 
plaints  of  their  children,  restored  him.  His 
enemies  have  appealed  to  the  House  of  Xiords, 
though  the  salary  is  only  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
I  was  counsel  for  him  here.  I  hope  there  will 
be  little  fear  of  a  reversal ;  but  I  must  beg  to 
have  your  aid  in  my  plan  of  supporting  the 
decree.  It  is  a  general  question,  and  not  a 
point  of  particular  law. 


'  I  am,  etc., 


*  James  BoswRLL.' 


*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  March  15, 1772. 

'  Dear  Sir, — ^That  you  are  coming  so  soon  to 
town  I  am  very  glad ;  and  still  more  glad  that 
you  ue  coming  as  an  advocate.  I  think  nothing 
more  likely  to  make  your  life  pass  happily  away, 
than  that  consciousness  of  your  own  value 
which  eminence  in  your  profession  wiH  certainly 
confer.  If  I  can  give  you  any  collateral  help, 
I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  that  it  will  be  want- 
ing. My  kindness  for  you  has  neither  the  merit 
of  singular  Virtue,  nor  the  reproach  of  singular 
prejudice.  "Whether  to  love  you  be  right  or 
wrong,  I  have  many  on  my  side.  Mrs.  Thrale 
loves  you,  and  lilrs.  Williams  loves  yon;  and 
what  would  have  inclined  me  to  love  you,  if 
I  had  been  neutral  before,  you  are  a  great 
favourite  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

*Of  Dr.  Beattie  I  should  have  thought  much, 
but  that  his  lady  puts  him  out  of  my  heiul ;  she 
is  a  very  lovely  woman. 

*  The  ejection  which  3rou  come  hither  to  op- 
pose ap^ars  very  cruel,  unreasonable,  and  op- 
pressive. I  should  think  there  could  not  be 
much  doubt  of  your  success. 

*  My  health  grows  better,  yet  I  am  not  fully 
recovered.  I  believe  it  is  held  that  men  do  not 
recover  very  fast  after  threescore.  I  hope  yet 
to  see  Seattle's  College,  and  have  not  given  up 
the  western  voyage.  But  however  all  this  may 
be  or  not,  let  us  try  to  make  each  other  happy 
when  we  meet,  and  not  refer  our  pleasure  to 
distant  times  or  distant  places. 

*  How  comes  it  that  you  tell  me  nothing  of  , 
your  lady  ?  I  hope  to  see  her  some  time,  and  , 
till  then  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  her. — I  am,  ' 
dear  sir,  etc.,  *Sam.  Johkson.' 

'to  BENNET  LANGTON,  ESQ.,  NEAR  SPIL8BT, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

'  March  14, 1772. 
'Dear  Sir, — I  congratulate  you  and  Lady 
Rothes  *  on  your  littie  man,  and  hope  you  will 
all  be  many  years  happy  together. 

>  Mr.   Langton  married  May  24,  1770,  Jane,  the 

daughter  of Lloyd,  Iteq.,  and  widow  of  John  Earl 

of  Rothes,  many  years  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  who  died  in  1767.— Malomx. 
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'Poor  MUs  Langton  can  have  little  part  in 
the  joy  of  her  family.  She  this  day  called  her 
aunt  Langton  to  receive  the  sacrament  with 
her  ;  and  made  me  talk  yesterday  on  such  sub- 
jects as  suit  her  condition.  It  will  probably  be 
her  viaticum.  I  surely  need  not  mention  again 
that  she  wishes  to  see  her  mother. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sax.  Johnson.' 

On  the  2l5t  of  March  I  was  happy  to  find  my- 
self again  in  my  friend's  study,  and  was  glad  to 
eee  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Francis  Barber, 
who  was  now  returned  home.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
ceived me  with  a  hearty  welcome;  saying,  'I 
am  glad  you  are  come,  and  glad  you  are  come 
upon  such  an  errand '  (alluding  to  the  cause  of 
the  schoolmaster).  Bobwell  :  '  t  hope,  sir,  he 
will  be  in  no  danger.  It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his 
scholars :  nor  do  I  see  how  you  can  fix  the  de- 
gree of  severity  that  a  master  may  use.*  John- 
son :  '  Why,  sir,  till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of 
obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  you 
cannot  fi&  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master. 
Severity  must  be  continued  until  obstinacy  be 
subdued  and  negligence  be  cured.'  He  men- 
tioned the  severity  of  Hunter,  his  own  master. 
'  Sir,'  said  I,  *  Hunter  is  a  Scotch  name :  so  it 
should  seem  this  schoolmaster  who  beat  you  so 
severely  was  a  Scotchman.  I  can  now  account 
for  your  prejudice  against  the  Scotch.'  John- 
son :  *  Sir,'  he  was  not  Scotch ;  and,  abating 
his  brutality,  he  was  a  very  good  master.' 

We  talked  of  his  two  political  pamphlets,  The 
FaUe  Alarm,  and  Thoughts  concerning  Falk- 
land's Islands.  Johnson  :  *  Well,  sir,  which 
of  them  did  you  think  the  best?'  Boswell  : 
'I  liked  the  second  best.'  Johnson:  'Why, 
sir,  I  liked  the  first  best ;  and  Seattle  liked  the 
first  best.  Sir,  there  is  a  subtlety  ef  disquisi- 
tion in  the  first,  that  is  worth  all  the  fire  of  the 
second.'  Boswell  :  *  Pray,  sir,  is  it  true  that 
Lord  North  paid  you  a  visit,  and  that  you  got 
two  hundred  a  year  in  addition  to  your  pension  ?' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir.  Except  what  I  had  from 
the  bookseller,  I  did  not  get  a  farthing  by  them. 
And,  between  you  and  me,  I  believe  Lord  North 
is  no  friend  to  me.'  Boswell  :  *  How  so,  sir  ? ' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  you  cannot  acooimt  for 
the  fancies  of  men.  Well,  how  does  Lord  Eli- 
bank?  and  how  does  Lord  Monboddo?'  Bos- 
well :  *  Very  well,  sir.  Lord  Monboddo  still 
maintains  the  superiority  of  the  savage  life.'* 
Johnson  :  *  What  strange  narrowness  of  mind 
now  is  that,  to  think  the  things  we  have  not 
i  known  are  better  than  the  things  which  we 
have  known.'  Boswell:  *Why,  sir,  that  is  a 
common  prejudice*'    Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir,  but 

'  James  Burnet,  LordMonbo'Mo,  was  bom  in  1714,  and 
became  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1767,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Monboddo.  He  was  ^a  learned,  acute,  humorous,  but 
somewhat  whimsical  speculator. 


a  common  prejudice  should  not  be  found  in  one 
whose  trade  it  is  to  rectify  error.' 

A  gentleman  having  come  in  who  was  to  go  as 
a  mate  in  the  ship  along  with  Mr.  Banks  and 
Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Johnson  asked  what  were  the 
names  of  the  ships  destined  for  the  expedition. 
The  gentleman  answered,  they  were  once  to  be 
called  '  The  Drake '  and  *  The  Raleigh,'  but  now 
they  were  to  be  called  '  The  Resolution'  and 
'The  Adventure.'  Johnson:  'Bluch  better; 
for  had  **  The  Raleigh  "  returned  without  going 
round  the  world,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous. 
To  give  them  the  names  of  "The  Drake"  and 
"  The  Raleigh  "  was  laying  a  trap  for  satire.' 
Boswell  :  *  Had  not  you  some  desire  to  go  upon 
this  expedition,  sir?'  Johnson:  'Why,  yes, 
but  I  soon  laid  it  aside.  Sir,  there  is  very  little 
of  intellectual  in  the  course.  Besides,  I  see  but 
at  a  small  distance.  So  it  was  not  worth  my 
while  to  go  to  see  birds  fly,  which  I  should  not 
have  seen  fly ;  and  fishes  swim,  which  I  should 
not  have  seen  swim.' 

The  gentleman  being  gone,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
having  left  the  room  for  some  time,  a  debate 
arose  between  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stockdale  and 
^Irs.  Desmoulins,  whether  Mr.  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander  were  entitled  to  any  share  of  glory 
from  their  expedition.  When  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
turned to  us,  I  told  him  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
pute. Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  it  was  properly 
for  botany  that  they  went  out ;  I  believe  they 
thought  only  of  culling  of  simples.' 

I  thanked  him  for  showing  civilities  to  Beat- 
tie.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  should  thank  you.  We 
all  love  Beattie.  Mrs.  Thrale  says  if  ever  she 
has  another  husband,  she'll  have  Beattie.  Ho 
sunk  upon  us*  that  he  was  married;  else  we 

1  'to  JAJI£3  boswell,  ESQ. 

'  Edikburob,  May  3, 1792. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — As  I  Bnpx)08e  your  great  work  will 
soon  be  reprinted,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a. 
remark  on  a  passage  of  it,  in  which  I  am  a  little  mi8- 
repi-esented.  Be  not  alarmed  ;  the  misrepresentation 
is  not  imputable  to  you.  Not  having  the  book  at 
hand,  I  cannot  specify  the  page,  but  I  suppose  you 
will  easily  find  it  Dr.  Johnson  says,  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Thrale's  family,  "Dr.  Beattie  sunk  upon  tis  that  he 
was  married,"  or  words  to  that  purpose.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  gunk  upon  us,  which  is  a  very 
uncommon  phrase  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  (and 
others,  I  And,  have  understood  it  in  the  same  sense), 
studiously  cottcealed  from  us  his  being  married.  Now, 
sir,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  I  could  have  no 
motive  to  conceal  a  circumstance  of  which  I  never  was 
nor  can  be  ashamed  ;  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
to  think,  when  he  afteni'ards  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Beattie,  that  I  had,  as  was  true,  reason  to  be 
proud.  So  far  was  I  ftx»m  concealing  her,  tliat  my 
wife  had  at  that  time  almost  as  numerous  an  acquaint- 
ance in  London  as  I  had  myself;  and  was  not  very 
long  after  kindly  invited  and  elegaivily  entertained  at 
Btreatham  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale. 

•My  request,  therefore,  is,  that  you  would  rectify 
this  matter  in  your  new  edition.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

•  My  best  wishes  ever  attend  you  and  your  family.— 
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should  have  showB  his  lady  more  civilities.  She 
is  a  very  line  woman.  But  how  can  you  show 
civilities  to  a  nonentity?  I  did  not  tliink  he 
had  been  married.  Nay,  I  did  not  think  about 
it  one  way  or  other ;  but  he  did  not  tell  us  of 
his  lady  till  late.* 

He  then  spoke  of  St.  Kilda,  the  most  remote 
of  the  Hebrides.  I  told  him  I  thought  of  buy- 
ing it.  Johnson  :  *  Pray  do,  sir.  "We  will  go 
and  pass  a  winter  amid  the  blasts  there.  We 
shall  have  fine  fish,  and  we  will  take  some  dried 
tongues  with  ns,  and  some  books.  We  will 
have  a  strong-built  vessel,  and  some  Orkney  men 
to  navigate  her.  We  must  build  a  tolerable 
house ;  but  we  may  carry  with  us  a  wooden 
house  ready  made,  and  requiring  nothing  but  to 
be  put  up.  Consider,  sir,  by  buying  St.  Eilda, 
you  may  keep  the  people  from  falling  into  worse 
hands.  We  must  give  them  a  clergyman,  and 
he  shall  be  one  of  Beattie*s  choosing.  He  shall 
be  educated  at  Marischal  College.  1*11  be  your 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  what  you  please.'  Bob- 
well  :  '  Are  you  serious,  sir,  in  advising  me  to 
buy  St.  Kilda;  for  if  you  should  advise  me  to 
go  to  Japan,  I  believe  I  should  do  it  ? '  John- 
son :  '  Why,  yes,  sir,  I  am  serious.*  BoswsLL : 
'Why,  then,  1*11  see  what  can  be  done.' 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland, — those  for  supporting 
the  rights  of  patrons,  independent  of  the  people, 
and  thope  against  it.  Johnson  :  *  It  should  be 
settled  one  way  or  other.  I  cannot  wish  well 
to  a  popular  election  of  the  clergy,  when  I  con- 
sider that  it  occasions  such  animosities,  such 
unworthy  courting  of  the  people,  such  slanders 
between  the  contending  parties,  and  other  dis- 
advantages. It  is  enough  to  allow  the  people 
to  remonstrate  against  the  nomination  of  a 
minister  for  solid  reasons.*  I  suppose  he  meant 
heresy  or  immorality. 

He  was  engaged  to  dine  abroad,  and  asked 
me  to  return  to  him  in  the  evening  at  nine, 
which  I  accordingly  did. 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams,  who  told 
us  a  story  of  second  sight  which  happened  in 
/Wales,  where  she  was  bom.  Ho  listened  to  it 
very  attentively,  and  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
havo  some  instances  of  that  faculty  well  au- 
thenticated. His  elevated  wish  for  more  and 
more  evidence  for  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the 
grovelling  belief  of  materialism,  led  him  to  a 
love  of  such  mysterious  disquisitions.  He  again 
justly  observed  that  we  could  have  no  certainty 
of  the  truth  of  supernatural  appearances  unless 
something  was  ibid  us  which  we  could  not  know 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost  regard  and  esteem, 
dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*J.  B&XTTIB.' 

I  have,  fbom  my  respect  for  my  fHend  Dr.  Seattle, 

and  regard  to  his  extreme  sensibility,  inserted  the 

I    foregoing  letter,  though  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  his 

considering  as  any  imputation  a  phrase  commonly  used 

amoDg  the  best  friends.— Bos  well. 


by  ordinary  means,  or  something  done  which 
could  not  be  dene  but  by  supernatural  power ; 
that  Pharaoh  in  reason  and  justice  required  such 
evidence  from  Moses ;  nay,  that  our  Saviour 
said,  '  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.  * 
He  had  said  in  the  morning,  that  Macaulay's 
History  of  St.  Kilda  was  very  well  written,  ex- 
cept some  foppery  about  liberty  and  slavery.  I 
mentioned  to  him  that  Macaulay  told  me  he 
was  advised  to  leave  out  of  his  boolc  the  won- 
derful story  that  upon  the  approach  of  a  stranger 
all  the  inhabitants  catch  cold ;  but  that  it  had 
been  so  well  authenticated,  he  determined  to 
retain  it.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  to  leav«  things  out 
of  a  book,  merely  because  people  tell  you  they 
will  not  be  believed,  is  meanness.  Macaulay 
acted  with  more  magnanimity.* 

We  talked  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion, 
and  how  little  difference  there  was  in  essential 
matters  between  ours  and  it.  Johnson  :  '  True, 
sir ;  all  denominations  of  Christians  have  really 
little  difference  in  point  of  doctrine,  though  they 
may  differ  widely  in  external  forms.  There  is 
a  prodigious  difference  between  the  external 
form  of  one  of  your  Presbyteiian  churches  in 
Scotland,  and  a  church  in  Italy ;  yet  the  dootiiue 
taught  is  essentially  the  same.* 

I  mentioned  the  petition  to  PaxHament  for 
removing  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Johnson  :  '  It  was  soon  thrown  out. 
Sir,  they  talk  of  not  making  boys  at  the  Univer- 
sity subscribe  to  what  they  do  not  understand ; 
but  they  ought  to  consider  that  our  Universities 
were  founded  to  bring  up  members  for  the 
Church  of  England,  and  we  must  not  supply  our 
enemies  with  arms  from  our  arsenal.  No,  sir, 
the  meaning  of  «ubscribing  is,  not  that  they  fully 
understand  all*  the  articles,  but  that  they  will 
adhere  to  the  Church  of  England.  Now  take  it 
in  this  way,  and  suppose  that  they  should  only 
subscribe  their  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
England,  there  would  be  still  the  same  difficulty; 
for  still  the  young  men  would  be  subscribing  to 
what  they  do  not  understand.  For  if  you  should 
ask  them.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Church  of 
England  ?  X>o  you  know  in  what  it  differs  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church — ^from  the  Komish 
Church — ^from  the  Greek  Church — ^from  the 
Coptic  Church  ? — they  could  not  tell  you.  So, 
sir,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.'  Boswell  : 
'  But  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  subscribe  the 
Bible  ?*  Johnson  :  *  Why,  no,  sir ;  for  all  sects 
will  subscribe  the  Bible :  nay,  the  Mahometans 
will  subscribe  the  Bible ;  for  the  Mahometans 
acknowledge  Jesus  Chuist  as  well  as  Moses, 
but  maintain  that  God  sent  I^Iahomet  as  a  still 
gi'eater  prophet  than  either.' 

I  mentioned  the  motion  which  had  been  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  abolish  the  fast  of 
the  30th  of  January.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  I 
could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  a  temporary 
act,  perhaps  to  have  expired  with  the  century. 
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I  am  against  abolishing  it,  because  that  would 
be  declaring  it  wrong  to  establish  it;  but  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  make  an  act  con- 
tinuing it  for  another  century,  and  then  letting 
it  expire.' 

He  disapproved  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill ; 
*  because/  said  he,  *  I  would  not  have  the  people 
think  that  the  validity  of  marriage  depends  on 
the  will  of  man,  or  th^t  the  right  of  a  king 
depends  on  the  will  of  man.  I  should  not  have 
been  against  making  the  marriage  of  any  of  the 
royal  family,  without  the  approbation  of  King 
and  Parliament,  highly  criminal.' 

In  the  morning  we  had  talked  of  old  families, 
and  the  respect  due  to  them.  Johnson  :  '  Sir, 
you  have  a  right  to  that  kind  of  respect,  and  are 
arguing  for  yourself.  I  am  for  supporting  the 
principle,  and  am  disinterested  in  doing  it,  as  I 
have  no  such  right.'  Bos  well  :  *Why,  six,  it 
is  one  more  incitement  to  a  man  to  do  well.' 
Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
very  necessary  to  keep  society  together.  What 
is  it  but  opinion  by  which  we  have  a  respect 
for  authority,  that  prevents  us,  who  are  the 
rabble,  from  rising  up  and  pulling  down  you 
who  are  gentlemen  from  your  places,  and  say- 
ing, "We  will  be  gentlemen  in  our  turn!" 
Now,  sir,  that  respect  for  authority  is  much 
more  easily  granted  to  a  man  whose  father  has 
had  it,  than  to  an  upstart,  and  so  society  is  more 
easily  supported.'  Boswell  :  '  Perhaps,  sir,  it 
might  be  done  by  the  respect  belonging  to 
office,  as  among  the  Romans,  where  the  dress, 
the  toga,  inspired  reverence.'  JOHNSON  :  *  Why, 
we  know  very  little  about  the  Romans.  But 
surely  it  is  much  easier  to  respect  a  man  who 
has  always  had  respect,  than  to  respect  a  man 
whom  we  know  was  last  year  no  better  than 
ourselves,  and  will  be  no  better  next  year.  In 
republics  there  is  no  respect  to  authority,  but  a 
fear  of  power.'  Boswell  :  'At  present,  sir,  I 
think  riches  seem  to  gain  most  respect.'  JduN- 
SON :  *  No,  sir,  riches  do  not  gain  hearty  respect ; 
they  only  procure  external  attention.  A  very 
rich  man,  from  low  beginnings,  may  buy  his 
election  in  a  borough ;  but,  cceteris  parihuit  a 
man  of  family  will  be  preferred.  People  will 
prefer  a  man  for  whose  father  their  fathers 
have  voted,  though  they  should  get  no  more 
money,  or  even  less.  That  shows  that  the  respect 
for  family  is  not  merely  fanciful,  but  has  an 
*  actual  operation.  If  gentlemen  of  family  would 
allow  the  rich  upstarts  to  spend  their  money 
profusely,  which  they  are  ready  enough  to  do, 
and  not  vie  with  them  in  expense,  the  upstarts 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  the  gentlemen 
would  remain ;  but  if  the  gentlemen  will  vie  in 
expense  with  the  upstarts,  which  is  very  foolish, 
they  must  be  ruined.' 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  excellent  mimicry 
of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland ;  observing,  at 
the  same  time,  that  some  people  thought  it  a 
very  mean  thing.    Johnson  :  *  "WTiy,  sir,  it  is 


making  a  very  mean  use  of  man's  powers.  But 
to  be  a  good  mimic  requires  great  powers ; 
great  acuteness  of  observation,  great  retention 
of  .what  is  observed,  and  great  pliancy  of  organs 
to  represent  what  is  observed.    I  remember  a 

lady  of  quality  in  this  town.  Lady , 

who  was^  a  wonderful  mimic,  and  used  to  make 
mc  laugh  immoderately.  I  have  heard  she  is 
now  gone  mad.'  Boswell  :  *  It  is  amazing  how 
a  mimic  can  not  only  give  you  the  gestures  and 
v(Hce  of  a  person  whom  he  represents,  but  even 
what  a  person  would  say  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject.' Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  you  are  to  consider 
that  the  manner  and  some  particular  phrases  of 
a  person  do  much  to  impress  you  with  an  idea 
of  him,  and  you  are  not  sure  that  he  would  say 
what  the  mimic  says  in  his  character. '  Boswell  : 
'  I  don't  think  Foote  a  good  mimic,  sir.'  John- 
son :  *  No,  sir ;  his  imitations  are  not  like.  He 
gives  you  something  different  from  himself,  but 
not  the  character  which  he  means  to  assume.  He 
goes  out  of  himself,  without  going  into  other 
people.  He  cannot  take  off  any  person  unless 
he  is  strongly  marked,  such  as  George  Faulkner. 
He  is  like  a  painter  who  can  draw  the  portrait 
of  a  man  who  has  a  wen  upon  his  face,  and 
who  therefore  is  easily  known.  If  a  man  hops 
upon  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  upon  one  leg.  But 
he  has  not  that  nice  discrimination  which  your 
friend  seems  to  possess.  Foote  is,  however, 
very  entertaining  with  a  kind  of  conversation 
between  wit  and  buifoonery.' 

On  Monday,  March  23, 1  found  him  busy,  pre- 
paring a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary. 
Mr.  Peyton,  one  of  his  original  amanuenses,  was 
writing  for  him.  I  put  him  in  mind  of  a  mean- 
ing of  the  word  aide  which  he  had  omitted, 
viz.  relationship ;  as  father's  side,  mother's  side. 
He  inserted  it.  I  asked  him  if  humiliating  was 
a  good  word.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  frequently 
used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legitimate 
English.  He  would  not  admit  civilisation^  but 
oT\\y '  civility.  With  great  deference  to  him,  I 
thought  civilisationf  from  to  civiliaey  better  in 
the  sense  opposed  to  barbarity  than  civility  ;  as 
it  is  better  to  have  a  distinct  word  for  each 
sense,  than  one  wovd  "with  two  senses,  which 
civility  is,  in  his  way  of  using  it. 

He  seemed  also  to  be  intent  on  some  sort  of 
chymical  operation.  I  was  entertained  by  ob- 
serving how  he  contrived  to  send  Mr.  Peyton  on 
an  errand,  without  seeming  to  degrade  him. 
*  Mr.  Peyton, — Mr.  Peyton,  will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  take  a  walk  to  Templ^  Bar?  You  will 
there  see  a  chymist's  shop,  at  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  buy  for  me  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
not  spirit  of  vitriol,  but  oil  of  vitriol.  It  will 
cost  three  -  halfpence.'  Peyton  immediately 
went,  and  returned  %vith  it,  and  told  him  it 
cost  but  a  penny. 

I  then  reminded  him  of  the  schoolmaster's 
cause,  and  proposed  to  read  to  him  the  printed 
pax)ers  concerning  it.     '  No,  sir,'  said  he,  *  I  can 
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read  quicker  than  I  can  hear.'    So  he  read  them 
to  himself. 

After  he  had  read  for  some  time,  we  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  ICristrom,  a 
Swede,  who  was  tutor  to  some  young  gentlemen 
in  the  city.  He  told  me  that  there  was  a  very 
good  History  of  Sweden,  by  Daline.  Having  at 
that  time  an  intention  of  writing  a  history  of 
that  country,  I  asked  Dr.  Johnson  whether  one 
might  write  a  history  of  Sweden  without  going 
thither.  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  he,  '  one  for  common 
use.' 

'VVe  talked  of  languages.  Johnson  observed 
that  Leibnitz  had  made  some  progress  in  a  work, 
tracing  all  languages  up  to  the  Hebrew.  '  Why, 
sir,'  said  he,  '  you  would  not  imagine  that  the 
French  jov/r^  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cfies, 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain ;  and  the  inter- 
mediate steps  are  very  clear.  From  diu  comes 
diuraui,  Diu  is,  by  inaccurate  ears,  or  inaccu- 
rate pronunciation,  easily  confounded  with  giu; 
then  the  Italians  form  a  substantive  of  the 
ablative  of  an  adjective,  and  thence  giumo,  or, 
as  they  make  it,  giomo ;  which  is  readily  con- 
tracted into  giour  or  jour.*  He  observed  that 
the  Bohemian  language  was  true  Sclavonic. 
The  Swede  said  it  had  some  similarity  with  the 
German.  JohnbosT:  *>VTiy,  sir,  to  be  sure, 
such  parts  of  Sclavonia  as  confine  with  Germany 
will  borrow  German  words  ^  and  such  parts  as 
confine  with  Tartary  will  borrow  Tartar  words.' 

He  said  he  never  had  it  properly  ascertained 
that  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  imder- 
stood  each  other.  I  told  him  that  my  cousin 
Colonel  Graham,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders, 
whom  I  met  at  Drogheda,  told  me  they  did. 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  if  the  Highlanders  understood 
Irish,  why  translate  the  New  Testament  into 
Erse,  as  was  lately  done  at  Edinbucgh,  when 
there  is  an  Irish  translation?'  Boswell: 
'  Although  the  Erse  and  Irish  are  both  dialects 
of  the  same  language,  there  may  be  a  good  deal 
of  diversity  between  them,  as  between  the 
different  dialects  in  Italy.' — The  Swede  went 
away,  and  Mr.  Johnson  continued  his  reading  of 
the  papers.  I  said,  'I  am  afraid,  sir,  it  is 
troublesome.'  *Why,  si*,'  said  he,  'I  do  not 
take  much  delight  in  it ;  but  I'll  go  through  it.' 

We  went  to  ttie  Mitre,  and  dined  in  the  room 
where  he  and  I  first  supped  together.  Hb  gave 
me  great  hopes  of  my  cause.  'Sir,'  said  he, 
'  the  govemment  of  a  schoolmaster  is  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  military  govemment ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  must  be  arbitrary,  it  must  be  exercised 
by  the  will  of  one  man,  according  to  particular 
circumstances.  You  must  show  some  learning 
upon  this  occasion.  You  must  show  that  a 
schoolmaster  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  beat ; 
and  that  an  action  of  assault  and  battery  cannot 
be  admitted  against  him  unless  there  is  some 
great  excess,  some  barbarity.  This  man  has 
maimed  none  of  his  boys.  They  are  all  left 
with  the  full  exercise  of  their  corporeal  faculties. 


In  our  schools  in  England  many  boys  have  been 
maimed ;  yet  I  never  heard  of  an  action  against 
a  schoolmaster  on  that  account.  Puff endorf ,  I 
think,  maintains  the  right  of  a  schoolm&ster  to 
beat  his  scholars.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1772. 

On  Saturday,  March  27, 1  introduced  to  Johnson 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  with  whom  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  acquainted.  He  received 
him  very  courteously. 

Sir  Alexander  observed  that  the  Chuicellors 
in  England  are  chosen  from  views  much  inferior 
to  tl|e  office,  being  chosen  from  temporary 
political  views.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  in  such 
a  govemment  as  ours,  no  man  is  appointed  to 
an  office  because  he  is  the  fittest  for  it,  nor 
hardly  in  any  ether  government :  because  there 
are  so  many  connections  and  dependencies  to  be 
studied.  A  despotic  prince  may  choose  a  man 
Uy  an  office,  merely  because  he  is  the  fittest  for 
it.  The  King  of  Pmssia  may  do  it.'  Sir  A.: 
*  I  think,  sir,  almost  all  great  lawyers,  such  at 
least  as  have  written  upon  law,  have  known  only 
law,  and  nothing  else.*  Johnson  :  *  "WTiy,  no, 
sir ;  Judge  Hale  was  a  great  lawyer,  and  wrote 
upon  law ;  and  yet  he  knew  a  great  many  other 
things,  and  has  written  upon  other  tilings. 
Selden  too.'  Siu  A.:  *V«ry  true,  sir;  and 
Lord  Bacon.  But  was  net  Lord  Coke  a  mere 
lawyer? '  Johnson  :  *  Why,  I  am  afraid  he  was ; 
but  he  would  have  taken  it  very  ill  if  you  had 
told  him  so.  He  would  have  prosecuted  you 
for  scandal.'  Boswell:  'Lord  Mansfield  is 
not  a  mere  lawyer.'  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  I 
never  was  in  Lord  Mansfield's  company ;  but 
Lord  Mansfield  was  distinguished  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Lord  Mansfield,  when  he  first  came  to 
town,  **  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,"  as 
Prior  says.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope.'  SiB 
A.:  *  Barristers,  I  believe,  are  not  so  abusive 
now  as  they  were  formerly.  I  fancy  they  had 
less  law  long  ago,  and  so  were  obliged  to  take  to 
abuse  to  fill  up  the  time.  Now  they  have  such 
a  nuinber  of  precedents,  they  have  no  occasion 
for  abuse.'  Johnson  :  '  Nay,  sir,  they  had 
more  law  long  ago  than  they  have  now.  As  to 
precedents,  to  be  sure  they  will  increase  in 
course  of  time ;  but  the  more  precedents  there 
are,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  law ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  investigating 
principles.'  SiB  A.:  'I  have  been  correcting 
several  Scotch  accents  in  my  friend  BoswelL  I 
doubt,  sir,  if  any  Scotchman  ever  attains  to 
a  perfect  English  pronimciation.'  Johnson: 
'  Why,  sir,  few  of  them  do,  because  they  do  not 
persevere  after  acquiring  a  certain  degree  of  it. 
But,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may 
attain  to  a  perfect  English  pronunciation,  if  they 
will.    We  find  how  near  they  come  to  it :  and 
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certainly  a  man  who  eonquers  nineteen  parte  of 
the  Scottish  accent  may  conquer  the  twentieth. 
But,  sir,  when  a  man  haa  got  the  better  of 
nine-tenths  he  grows  weary,  he  relaxes  his 
diligence,  he  finds  he  has  corrected  his  accent 
so  far  as  not  to  be  disagreeable,  and  he  no 
longer  desires  his  friends  to  tell  him  when  he  is 
wrong ;  nor  does  he  ehoose  to  be  told.  Sir, 
when  people  watch  me  narrowly,  and  I  do  not 
watch  myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to  be  of  a 
particular  county.  In  the  same  manner,  Dun- 
ning^ may  be  found  out  to  be  a  Devonshire  man. 
So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found  out.  But, 
sir,  little  aben^tions  are  of  no  disadvantage.  I 
never  catched  Mallet  in  a  Scotch  accent;  and 
yet  Mallet,  I  suppose,  was  past  five-and-twenty 
before  he  came  to  London.' 

Upon  another  occasion  I  talked  to  him  oA  this 
subject,  having  myself  taken  some  pains  to 
improve  my  pronunciation,  by  the  aid  of  the 
late  Mr.  Love,  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  he 
was  a  player  at  Edinburgh,  and  also  of  old  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Johnson  said  to  me,  *  Sir,  your  pro- 
nonciation  is  not  offensive. '  With  this  concession 
I  was  i)retty  well  satisfied ;  and  let  me  give  my 
countrymen  of  North  Britain  an  advice  not  to 
aim  at  absolute  perfection  in  this  respect ;  not 
to  speak  H\^h  £nglish,  as  we  are  apt  to  call 
what  is  far  removed  from  the  Scotch^  but  which 
is  by  no  means  good  Engliak,  and  makes  *  the 
fools  who  use  it '  truly  ridiculous.  Good  English 
is  plain,  easy,  and  smooth  in  the  mouth  of  an 
unaffected  English  gentleman.  A  studied  and 
facetious  pronunciation,  which  requires  per- 
petual attention,  and  imposes  perpetual  con- 
straint, is  exceedingly  disgusting.  A  small 
intermixture  of  provincial  peculiarities  may 
perhaps  have  an  agreeable  effect,  as  the  notes  of 
different  birds  concur  in  the  harmony  of  the 
grove,  and  please  more  thsm  if  they  were  all  ex- 
actly alike.  I  could  name  some  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land to  whom  a  slight  proportion  of  the  accent 
and  recitative  of  that  country  is  an  advantage. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  gentlemen 
of  Scotland.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  speak 
as  broad  as  a  certain  prosperous  member  of 
Parliament  from  that  country ; '  though  it  has 
been  well  observed  that  it  has  been  of  no  small 
use  to  him,  as  it  rouses  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  its  uncommonness,  and  is  equal  to 
tropes  and  figures  in  a  good  English  speaker. 
I  would  give  as  ail  instance  of  what  I  mean 
to  recommend  to  my  countrymen,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot ;  and  may 
I  presume  to  add  that  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  who  told  me,  with  great  good 
humour,  that  the  master  of  a  shop  in  London, 
where  he  was  not  known,  said  to  him,  *  I  suppose, 
sir,  you  are  an  American  ! '     '  Why  so,  sir  ? ' 

1  Lord  Ashburton,  noted  as  having  l)een  Wilkes's 
conaseL 

*  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Advocate,  and  ultimately  Vis- 
count  Melville. 


said  his  lordship.  'Because,  sir,'  replied  the 
shopkeeper,  'you  speak  neither  English  nor 
Scotch,  but  something  different  from  both, 
which  I  conclude  is  the  language  of  America^* 

BoswELL :  '  It  may  be  of  use,  sir,  to  have  a 
Dictionai*y  to  ascertain  pronunciation.'  John- 
son :  *  \Vliy,  sir,  my  Dictionary  shows  you  the 
accent  of  words,  if  you  can  but  remember  them.' 
BosWELL :  '  But,  sir,  we  want  marks  to  ascer- 
tain the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels.  Sheridan, 
I  believe,  has  finished  such  a  work.'  Johnson  : 
'Why,  sir,  consider  how  much  easier  it  is  to 
learn  a  language  by  the  ear  than  by  any  marks. 
Sheridan's  Dictionary  may  do  very  well,  but 
you  cannot  always  carry  it  about  with  you ;  and 
when  you  want  the  word,  you  have  not  the 
Dictionary.  It  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  sword 
that  will  not  draw.  It  is  an  admirable  sword, 
to  be  sure;  but  while  your  ^nemy  is  cutting 
your  throat,  you  are  unable  to  use  it.  Besides, 
sir,  what  entitles  Sheridan  to  fix  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  ?  He  has,  in  the  first  place,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  an  Irishman ;  and  if  he 
says  he  will  fix  it  after  the  example  of  the  best 
company,  why,  they  differ  among  themselves. 
I  remember  an  instance :  when  I  published  the 
plan  for  my  Dictionary,  Lord  Chesterfield  told 
me  that  the  word  great  should  be  ]>ronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  to  ttaU;  and  Sir  William  Yonge 
sent  me  word  that  it  should  be  pronounced  ^so 
as  to  rhyme  to  staJb^  and  that  none  but  an  Irish- 
man would  pronounce  it  grait»  Now  here  were 
two  men  of  the  highest  rank,  the  one  the  best 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  other  the 
best  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons,  difl'ering 
entirely.* 

I  again  visited  him  at  night.  Finding  him  in 
a  very  good  humour,  I  ventured  to  lead  him  to 
the  subject  of  our  situation  in  a  future  state, 
having  much  curiosity  to  know  his  notions  on 
that  point.  Johnson:  'Why,  sir;  the  happi- 
ness of  an  unembodied  spirit  will  consist  in 
a  consciousness  of  the  favour  of  God,  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth,  and  in  the  possession 
of  felicitating  ideas.'  Boswell  :  '  But,  sir,  is 
there  any  harm  in  our  forming  to  ourselves 
conjectures  as  to  the  particulars  of  our  happiness, 
though  the  Scripture  has  said  but  very  little  on 
the  subject?  "We  know  not  what  we  shall 
be."'  Johnson:  'Sir,  there  is  no  harm. 
What  philosophy  suggeste  to  us  on  tliis  topic  is 
probable :  what  Scripture  tells  us  is  certain. 
Dr.  Henry  More  has  cari'ied  it  as  far  as  philo- 
sophy can.  You  may  buy  both  his  theological 
and  philosophical  works,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
for  about  eight  shillings.'  Boswell:  'One  of 
the  most  pleasing  thoughts  is,  that  we  shall  see 
our  friends  again.'  Johnson:  'Yes,  sir;  but 
you  must  consider,  that  when  we  are  become 
purely  rational,  many  of  our  friendships  will  be 
cut  off.  Many  friendships  are  formed  by  a 
community  of  sensual  pleasures :  all  these  will 
be  cut  off.     We  form  many  friendships  with 
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bad  men,  because  they  have  agreeable  qualities, 
and  they  can  be  useful  to  us  ;  but,  after  death, 
xnij  can  no  longer  be  of  use  to  us.     We  form 
many  friendships  by  mistake,  imagining  people 
to   be  different  from  vhat   they    really  are. 
After  death,  we  shall  see  every  one  in  a  true 
light.    Then,  sir,  they  talk  of  our  meeting  our 
relations ;  but  then  all  relationship  is  dissolved ; 
and  we  shall  have  no  regard  for  one  person 
more  than  another,  but  for  their  real  value. 
However,  we  shall  either  have  the  satisfaction 
of  meeting  our  friends^  or  be  satisfied  without 
meeting  them.*    Boswell  :  '  Yet,  sir,  we  see  in 
Scriptiire,  that  Dives  still  retained  an  anxious 
concern  about  his  brethren.'   Johnson  :  *  Why, 
sir,  we  must  either  suppose  that  passage  to  be 
metaphorical,  or.  hold  with  many  divines,  and 
all  the  Purgatorians,  that  departed  souls  do  not 
all  at  once  arrive  at  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  they  are  capable.'    Boswell  :  *■  I  think, 
sir,  that  is  a  very  rational  supposition.'    John- 
son :  '  Why,  yes,  sir ;  but  we  do  not  know  it  is 
a  true  one.    There  is  'no  harm  in  believing  it ; 
but  you  must  not  compel  others  to  make  it  an 
article  of  faith :  for  it  is  not  revealed.'    Bob- 
well:   *Do  you  think,  sir,  it  is  wrong  in  a 
man  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  his  deceased  friends?* 
Johnson:  *  Why,  no,  sir.*    Boswell:  *I  have 
been  told  that  in  the  litutgy  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland  there  was  a  form  of  prayer 
for  the  dead.*    Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the 
Liturgy  which  Laud  framed  for  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland ;  if  there  is  a  liturgy  older 
than  that,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it.*  Boswell  : 
'As  to  our  employment  in  a  future  state,  the 
sacred  writings   say   little.      The  Revelation, 
however,  of  St.  John  gives  us  many  ideas,  and 
particularly  mentions  music*  Johnson:  *Why, 
sir,  ideas  must  be  given  you  by  means  of  some- 
thing which  you  know ;  and  as  to  music,  there 
are  some  philosophers  and  divines  who  have 
muntained  that  we  shall  not  be  spiritualized  to 
such  a  degree,  but  that  something  of  matter, 
very  much  refined,  will  remain.     In  that  case, 
music  may  make  a  part  of  our  future  felicity.* 

Boswell  :  '  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  well-attested  stories  of  the  appearance  of 
ghosts.  You  know  there  is  a  famous  story  of 
the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Veal  prefixed  to  Drelin- 
eourt  on  Death.'  Johnson  :  '  I  believe,  sir,  that 
is  given  up,  I  believe  the  woman  declared 
upon  her  death-bed  that  it  was  a  lie.*'  Bob- 
well  :  '  This  objection  is  made  against  the 
truth  of  ghosts  appearing :  that  if  they  are  in 
a  state  of  happiness,  it  would  be  a  punishment 
to  them  to  return  tp  this  world ;  and  if  they 
are  in  a  state  of  misery,  it  would  be  giving  them 

>  This  fiction  is  known  to  have  been  invented  by 
Daniel  Defoe,  and  was  added  to  the  second  edition  of 
the  English  translation  of  Dreliiicourt's  work  (Avhich 
was  originally  written  in  French)  to  make  it  selL  The 
first  edition  had  it  not— Malons. 


a  respite.'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  as  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  embodied  spirits  does  not 
dex>end  upon  place,  but  is  intellectual,  we 
cannot  say  that  they  are  less  happy  or  less 
miserable  by  appearing  upon  earth.' 

We  went  down  between  twelve  and  one  to 
"blin.  Williams's  room  and  drank  tea.  I  men- 
tioned that  we  were  to  have  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Gray,  in  prose  and  verse,  published  by  Mr. 
Mason.  Johnson  :  '  I  think  we  have  had 
enough  of  Gray.  I  see  they  have  published  a 
splendid  edition  of  Akenside's  works.  One  bod 
ode  may  be  suffered ;  but  a  number  of  them 
together  makes  one  sick.'  Boswell:  'Aken- 
side's distinguished  poem  is  hia  Plauura  of 
Imagination;  but  for  my  part,  I  never  conld 
admire  it  so  much  as  most  people  do.'  Jomx* 
son  :  '  Sir,  I  could  not  read  it  through.'  Bos- 
well :  *  I  have  read  it  through  ;  but  I  did  not 
find  any  great  power  in  it.' 

I  mentioned  Elwal  the  heretic,  whose  trial 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  given  me  to  read.  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  Mr.  Elwal  was,  I  think,  an  ironmonger 
at  Wolverhampton  ;  and  he  had  a  mind  to  make 
himself  famous  by  being  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  which  he  wished  much  should  he  called 
ElwaHiant.  He  held  that  everything  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  was  not  typical  was  to  be  of 
perpetual  observance :  and  so  he  wore  a  riband 
in  the  plaits  of  his  coat,  and  he  also  wore  a  beard. 
I  remember  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  in  com- 
pany with  Mn  Elwal.  There  was  one  Barter, 
a  miller,  who  wrote  against  him  ;  and  you  had 
the  controversy  between  Mr»  Elwal  and  Mr. 
Barter.  To  try  to  make  himself  distinguished, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Kii^  George  IL,  challenging 
him>  to  dispute  with  him,  in  which  he  said, 
*'  Geoi^e,  if  you  be  afraid  to  come  by  yourself 
to  dispute  with  a  poor  (^d  man,  you  may  bring 
a  thousand  of  your  i/acil'-guards  with  you ;  &nd 
if  you  should  still  be  afraid,  you  may  bring  s 
thousand  of  your  red-guards."  The  letter  had 
something  of  the  impudence  of  Junius  to  our 
present  Eing.  But  the  men  of  Wolverhampton 
were  not  so  inflafnmable  as  the  Common  Council 
of  London  ;  so  Mr.  Elwal  failed  in  his  scheme  of 
making  himself  a  man  of  great  consequence.' 

On  Tuesday,  March  31,  he  and  I  dined  at 
General  Paoli's.  A  question  was  started  whether 
the  state  of  marriage  is  natural  to  man.  JoHX- 
SON  :  *  Sir,  it  is  so  far-  from  being  natural  for  a 
man  and  woman  to  live'in  a  state  of  marriage, 
that  we  find  all  the  motives  which  they  hare 
for  remaining  in  that  connection,  and  the  re- 
straints which  civilised  society  imposes  to  pre- 
vent separation,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
them  together.*  The  General  said  that  in  a 
state  of  nature  a  man  and  woman  uniting  io- 
gether  would  form  a  strong  and  constant  affee- 
tion,  by  the  mutual  pleasure  each  would  receive ; 
and  that  the  same  causes  of  dissension  would 
not  arise  between  them  as  occur  between  hus- 
band and  wife  in  a  civilised  state.    JoHNSOK : 
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'Sir,  they  would  have  diEsennons  enough, 
though  of  another  kind.  One  would  choose  to 
go  a-hunting  in  this  wood,  the  other  in  that ; 
one  would  choose  to  go  a-fishing  in  this  lake, 
the  other  in  that ;  or  perhaps  one  would  choose 
to  go  a-hunting  when  the  other  would  choose 
to  go  a-fishing ;  and  -so  they  would  part.  Be- 
sides, sir,  a  savage  man  and  a  savage  woman 
meet  by  chance  ;  and  when  the  man  sees  another 
woman  that  pleasea  him  better,  he  will  leave 
the  fi«t'     • 

We  then  fell  into  a  disquisition  whether  there 
is  any  beauty  independent  of  utility.  The 
General  maintained  there  was  not.  Dr.  John- 
son maintained  that  there  was ;  and  he  instanced 
a  coffee-cup  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the 
painting  of  which  was  of  no  real  use,  as  the  oup 
could  hold  the  coffee  equally  well  if  plain ;  yet 
the  painting  was  beautifuL 

We  talked  of  the  strange  custom  of  sweazing 
in  conversation.  The  General  said  that  all 
iMkibarous  nations  swore,  from  a  certaia  violence 
of  temper  that  ootdd  not  be  confined  to  earth, 
bat  was  always  reaching  at  the  powers  above. 
He  said,  too,  that  there  was  greater  variety  of 
ivearing  in  proportion  as  there  was  a  greater 
variety  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  home  with  me  to  my  lodg- 
ings in  Conduit  Street  and  drank  tea,  previous 
to  oar  going  to  the  Pantheon,  which  neither  of 
us  had  seen  before. 

He  said, '  €k>ldsmith'8  Life  ofPameli  is  poor  ; 
not  that  it  is  poorly  written,  but  that  he  had 
poor  materials :  for  nobody  can.  write  the  life 
of  a  man  but  those  who  have  ate  and  dnmk  and 
lived  in  social  intercourse  with  him.' 

I  said  that  if  it  was  not  troublesome  and  pre- 
nming  too  much,  I  would  request  him  to  teU 
me  all  the  little  circumstances  of  his  life  ;  what 
schools. he  attended,  when  he  came  to  Oxford, 
when  he  came  to  London,  etc.  etc.  He  did 
not  disapprove  of  my  curiosity  as  to  these 
partioulan ;  but  said,  '  They'll  come  out  by 
degrees,  as  we  talk  together.* 

He  censured  Buffhead's  Life  of  Pope,  and 
said,  *he  knew  nothing  of  Pope,  and  nothing 
of  poetry.'  He  praised  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's 
£s^  on  Pope;  but  said,  '  he  supposed  we 
should  have  no  more  of  it,  as  the  author  had 
not  been  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  think  of 
Pope  as  he  did.'  Boswell  :  '  Why,  sir,  should 
that  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  work  ? 
He  is  an  ingenious  counsel,  who  has  made  the 
most  of  his  cause  :  he  is  not  obliged  to  gain  it.* 
Johnson  :  '  But,  sir,  there  is  a  difference  when 
the  cause  is  of  a  man's  own  making.' 

We  talked  of  the  proper  use  of  riches.  John- 
son :  '  If  I  were  a  man  of  a  great  estate,  I  would 
drive  all  the  rascals  whom  I  did  not  like  out  of 
the  county  at  an  election.' 

I  asked  him  how  far  he  thought  wealth  should 
l>e  employed  in  hospitality.  Johnson  :  '  You 
are  to  consider  that  ancient  hospitality,. of  which 


we  hear  so  much,  was  in  an  uncommercial 
country,  when  men,  being  idle,  were  glad  to  be 
entertained  at  rich  men's  tabled.  But  in  a 
commercial  country,  a  busy  coimtry,  time  be- 
comes precious,  and  therefore  hospitality  is  not 
so  much  valued.  No  doubt  there  is  stUl  room 
for  a  certain  degree  of  it ;  and  a  man  has  a 
satisfaction  in  seeing  his  friends  eating  and 
drinking  around  him.  But  promiscuous  hos- 
pitality is  not  the  way  to  gain  real  influence. 
You  must  help  some  people  at  table  before 
others ;  you  must  ask  some  people  how  they  like 
their  wine  oftener  than  others.  You  therefore 
offend  more  people  than  you  please.  You  are 
like  the  French  statesman,*  who  said,  when  he 
granted  a  favour,  "J^ai  fait  dix  micontents  et 
un  ingrat.**  Besides,  sir,  being  entertained  ever 
so  well  at  a  man's  table  impresses  no  lasting 
regard  er  esteem.  No,  sir,  the  way  to  make 
sure  of  power  and  influence  is  by  lending  money 
confidentially  to  your  neighbours  at  a  smaU 
interest,  or  perhaps  at  no  interest  at  all,  and 
having  their  bonds  in  your  possession.'  Bos- 
well :  '  May  not  a  man,  sir,  employ  his  riches 
to  advantage  in  educating  young  men  of  merit?' 
Johnson  :  *  Yes>  sir,  if  they  fall  in  your  way  ; 
but  if  it  be  understood  that  you  patronize 
young  men  of  merit,  you  will  be  harassed  with 
solicitations.  You  will  have  numbers  forced 
ux>on  you  who  have  no  merit :  some  will  force 
them  ui)on  you  from  mistaken  partiality ;  and 
some  from  downright  interested  motives  with; 
out  scruple ;  and  you  will  be  disgraced.' 

*Were  I  a  rich  man,  I  would  propagate  all 
kinds  of  trees  that  will  grow  in  the  open  air. 
A  greenhouse  is  childish.  I  would  introduce 
foreign  animals  into  the  country :  for  instance, 
the  reindeer.** 

The  conversation  now  turned  on  critical  sub- 
jects. Johnson  :  '  Bayes,  in  The  PehearsaU 
is  a  mighty  silly  character.  If  it  was  intended 
to  be  like  a  particular  man,  it  could  only  be 
diverting  while  that  man  was  remembered. 
But  I  question  whether  it  was  meant  for  Dryden, 
aa  has  been  reported  ;  for  we  know  some  of  the 
passages  said  to  be  ridiculed  were  written  since 
The  Rehearsal ;  at  least  a  passage  mentioned 
in  the  Preface  '  is  of  a  later  date. '    I  maintained 

*  Louis  XIV. 

s  This  pi-oject  has  sinee  been  realixed4  Sir  Heniy 
Liddell,  who  made  a  spirited  tour  into  Lapland, 
brought  two  reindeer  to  his  estate  in  Northmnberiand, 
where  they  bred;  but  the  race  hajs  unfortunately 
perished.— BoawELL. 

»  There  is  no  preface  to  The.  RcJimrsal,  as  originally 
published.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  meant  tlie 
address  to  the  Reader,  with  a  Key  subjoined  to  it, 
which  have  been  prefixed  to  the  modem  editions  of 
that  play.  He  did  not  know,  it  appears,  that  several 
additions  were  mode  to  TJie  Rehearsal  after  the  first 
edition.  The  ridicule  on  the  passages  here  alluded  to 
is  found  among  those  additions.  They  therefore  lur- 
nish  no  ground  for  the  doubts  here  suggested.  Un- 
questionably Bayes  was  meant  to  be  the  representative 
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that  it  had  merit  as  a  general  satire  on  the 
<  self-importance  of  dramatic  authors.    But  even 
in  this  Ijght  he  held  it  very  cheap. 

We  then  walked  to  the  Pantheon.  The  first 
view  of  it  did  not  strike  us  so  much  as  Ranelagh, 
of  which  he  said  the  coup  deceit  was  the  finest 
thing  he  had  ever  seen.  The  truth  is,  Banelagh 
is  of  a  more  beautiful  form ;  more  of  it,  or  rather 
indeed  the  whole  rotunda^  appear  at  onoO)  and 
it  is  better  lighted.  However,  as  Johnson  ob- 
served, we  saw  the' Pantheon  in  time  of  mourn- 
ing, when  there  was  a  dull  uniformity ;  whereas 
we  had  seen  Banelagh  when  the  view  was  en- 
livened with  a  gay  profusion  of  colours.  Mrs. 
Bosville,  of  Gunthwait,  in  Yorkshire,  joined  us, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  us.  John- 
son  said  to  me  afterwards,  *  Sir,  this  is  a  mighty 
intelligent  lady.' 

I  sakl  there  was  not  half  a  guinea's  worth  of 
pleasure  in  seeing  this  place.  Johnson  :  '  But, 
sir,  there  \b  half  a  guinea's  worth  of  inferiority 
to  other  people  in  not  having  seen  it.'  Bos- 
well  :  '  I  doubt,  sir,  whether  there  are  many 
happy  people  here.'  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  there 
are  many  happy  people  here.  There  are  many 
people  here  who  are  watching  hundreds,  and 
who  think  hundreds  are  watching  them.' 

Happening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  I  pre- 
sented him  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Sir  Adam  expressed 
some  apprehension  that  the  Pantheon  would  en- 
courage luxury.  *Sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  I  am  a 
great  friend  to  public  amusements;  for  they 
keep  people  from  vice.  You,  now  (addressing 
himself  to  me),  would  have  been  with  a  wench 
had  you  not  been  here.  Oh !  I  forgot  you  were 
married.' 

Sir  Adam  suggested  that  luxury  corrupts  a 
people,  and  destroys  the  spirit  of  liberty.  John- 
son :  *  Sir,  that  is  all  visionary.  I  would  not 
give  half  a  guinea  to  live  under  one  form  of 
government  rather  than  another.  It  is  of  no 
moment  to  the  happiness  of  an  individual.  Sir, 
the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  power  is  nothing  to  a 
private  man.  What  Frenchman  is  prevented 
from  passing  his  life  as  he  pleases  ? '  SiB  Adau  : 
*  But,  sir,  in  the  British  Constitution  it  is  surely 
of  importance  to  keep  up  a  spirit  in  the  people, 
BO  as  to  preserve  a  balance  against  the  Grown.' 
Johnson  :  *  Sir,  I  perceive  you  are  a  vile  Whig. 
Why  all  this  childish  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
the  Grown  ?  The  Crown  has  not  power  enough. 
When  I  say  that  all  governments  are  alike,  I 
consider  that  in  no  government  can  power  be 
abused  long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it.  If  a 
sovereign  oppresses  his  people  to  a  great  degree, 
they  will  rise  and  cut  off  his  head.  There  is  a 
remedy  in  human  nature  against  tyranny,  that 
will  keep  us  safe  underevery  form  of  government. 
Had  not  the  people  of  France  thought  themselves 
honoured  in  sharing  in  the  brilliant  actions  of 

of  Dryden,  whose  familial*. phrases  in  his  ordinary  con- 
versation are  frequently  introduced  in  this  piece.— 
Malokc 


Louis  XIV.,  they  would  not  have  endured  him  ; 
and  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
people.'  Sir  Adam  introduced  the  ancient 
Qreeks  and  Romans.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  the  mass 
of  both  of  them  were  barbarians.  The  mass  of 
every  people  must  be  barbarous  where  there  is 
no  printing,  and  consequently  knowledge  is  not 
generaUy  diffused.  Knowledge  is  diffused  among 
our  people  by  the  newspapers. '  Sir  Adam  men- 
tioned the  orators,  poets,  and  artists  of  Greece. 
Johnson:  'Sir,  I  am  talking  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  We  see  even  what  the  boasted 
Athenians  were.  The  little  effect  which  Demos  • 
thenes'  orations  had  upon  them  shows  that 
they  wei-e  barbarians.' 

Sir  Adam  was  unlucky  in  his  topics :  for  he 
suggested  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  bishops 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Johnson  : 
*  How  so,  sir  ?  Who  is  more  proper  for  having 
the  dignity  of  a  peer  than  a  bishop,  provided  a 
bishop  be  what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  if  improx>er 
bishops  be  made,  that  is  not'the  fault  of  the 
bishops,  but  of  those  who  make  them.' 

On  Simday,  April  6,  after  attending  divine 
service  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  I  found  him  alone. 
Of  a  schoolmaster  of  his  acquaintance,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  he  said,  *  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  about  him  ;  but  he  is  also  very  defective  in 
some  respects.  His  inner  part  is  good,  but  his 
outer  part  is  mighty  awkward.  You  in  Scotland 
do  not  attain  that  nice  critical  skill  in  languages 
which  we  get  in  our  schools  in  Bngland.  I  would 
not  put  a  boy  to  him  whom  I  intended  for  a  man 
of  learning.  But  for  the  sons  of  citizens,  who 
are  to  learn  a  little,  get  good  morals,  and  then  %o 
to  trade,  he  may  do  very  welL' 

I  mentioned  a  cause  in  which  I  had  appeared 
as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  &  probcUioaer  (as 
one  Ucensed  to  preach,  but  not  yet  ordained,  is 
called)  was  opposed  in  his  application  to  be  in- 
ducted, because  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  fornication  five  years  before.  John- 
son :  *  Why,  sir,  if  he  has  repented,  it  is  not  a 
sufficient  objection.  A  man  who  is  good  enough 
to  go  to  heaven,  is  good  enough  to  be  a  clergy- 
man.' This  was  a  himiane  and  liberal  senti- 
ment. But  the  character  of  a  clergyman  is 
more  sacred  than  that  of  an  ordinary  Christian. 
As  he  is  to  instruct  with  authority,  he  should 
be  regarded  with  reverence,  as  one  upon  whom 
divine  truth  has  had  the  effect  to  set  him  above 
such  transgressions  aa  men  less  exalted  by 
spiritual  habits,  and  yet  upon  the  whole  not  to 
be  excluded  from  heaven,  have  been  betrayed 
into  by  the  predominance  of  pasdom  That 
clergymen  may  be  considered  as  sinners  in  gene- 
ral, as  all  men  'are,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this 
reflection  will  not  counteract  their  good  precepts 
so  much  as  the  absolute  knowledge  of  their 
having  been  guilty  of  certain  specific  immoral 
acts.  I  told  him,  that  by  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  their  Book  ofDi$cipltMt 
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if  a  ATovida^,  as  it  u  called,  is  not  prosecuted 
for  five  years,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  proceeded 
upon,  "  unless  it  be  0/  a  heiwiva  luxtwrt^  or  again 
become  flagrant:"  and  that  hence  a  question 
arose  whether  fornication  was  a  sin  of  a  heinous 
nature ;  and  that  I  had  maintained  that  it  did 
not  desenre  that  epithet,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
one  of  those  sins  which  argue  very  great  de- 
pravity of  heart ;  in  short,  was  not,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  mankind,  a  heinous  sin.'  John- 
son :  '  No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  heinous  sin.  A  heinous 
on  is  that  for  which  a  man  is  punished  with 
death  or  banishment.'  BoswsLL:  'But,  sir, 
after  I  had  argued  that  it  was  not  a  heinous 
sin,  an  old  clergyman  rose  up^  and  repeated  the 
text  of  Scripture  denouncing  judgment  against 
whoremongers,  asked  whether,  considering  this, 
there  could  be  any  doubt  of  fornication  being  a 
heinous  sin.'  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  observe  the 
word  ^t^yortmangcr,  l&werj  sin,  if  persisted  in, 
would  become  heinous.  Whoremonger  is  a 
dealer  in  whores,  as  ironmonger  is  a  dealer  in 
iron.  But  as  you  don't  call  a  man  an  iron- 
monger for  buying  and  selling  a  penknife,  so 
7on  don't  call  a  man  a  whoremonger  for  getting 
one  wench  with  child.'  * 

I  tpoke  of  the  inequality  of  the  livings  of  the 
dergy  in  England,  and  the  scanty  provisions  of 
lome  of  the  curates.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  yes, 
ar ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Tou  must  eon- 
ader  that  the  reTonues  of  the  clergy  are  not  at 
the  disposal  of  the  State,  like  the  pay  of  the 
anny.  Diflferent  men  have  founded  different 
churches ;  and  some  are  better  endowed,  some 
worse.  The  State  cannot  interfere,  and  make 
an  equal  division  of  what  has  been  particularly 
appropriated.  Now,  when  a  clergyman  has  but 
a  snudl  living,  or  even  two  small  livings,  he  can 
afford  very  little  to  the  curate.' 

He  said  he  went  more  frequently  to  church 
when  there  were  prayers  only,  than  when  there 
was  also  a  sermon,  as  the  people  required  more 
an  example  for  the  one  than  the  other ;  it  being 
much  easier  for  ihem  to  hear  a  sermon  than  to 
fix  their  minds  on  prayer: 

On  Monday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald's,  where  was  a  young 
officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Ro3ral, 
who  talked  with  a  viracity,  fluency,  and  pre- 
cision so  uncoBunon,  that  he  attracted  particular 
sttention.  He  proved  to  be  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Erskine,'  youngest  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  who  has  since  risen  into  such  bril- 
liant reputation  at  the  bar  in  Westminster  HalL 

Fielding  being  mentioned,  Johnson  exclaimed, 
*He  was  a  blockhead ;'  and  upon  my  expressing 
my  astomshment  at  so  strange  an  assertion,  he 

'  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Johnson  meant 
to  giTe  any  conntenance  to  licentiousness,  though  in 
tiie  character  of  an  advocate  he  made  a  Just  and  subtle 
distinction  between  occasional  and  habitual  transgres- 

SioIL— Boa  WELL. 

2  In  1806  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 


said,  *What  I  mean  by  his  being  a  blockhead  is, 
that  he  was  a  barren  rascal.'  Boswell  :  '  Will 
you  not  allow,  sir,  that  he  draws  very  natural 
pictures  of  human  life  ?'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir, 
it  is  of  very  low  life.  Richardson  used  to  say 
that,  had  he  not  known  who  Fielding  was,  he 
should  have  believed  he  was  an  ostler.  Sir, 
there  is  more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  let- 
ter of  Richardson's  than  in  all  Tom  Jones}  I, 
indeed,  never  read  Joseph  Andrews,*  Erskine  : 
*  Surely,  sir,  Richardson  is  very  tedious.'  John- 
son :  '  Why,  sir,  if  you  were  to  read  Richardson 
for  the  story,  your  impatience  would  be  so  much 
fretted  that  you  would  hang  yourself.  But  you 
must  read  him  for  the  sentiment,  and  consider 
the  story  as  only  giving  occasion  to  the  senti- 
ment.'— I  have  already  given  my  opinion  of 
Fielding ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating 
here  my  wonder  at  Johnson's  excessive  and 
unaccountable  depreciation  of  one  of  the  best 
writers  that  England  has  produced.  Tom  Jones 
has  stood  the  test  of  public  opinion  with  such 
success  as  to  have  established  its  great  merit, 
both  for  the  story,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
manners,  and  also  the  varieties  of  diction,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  an  animated 
truth  of  execution  throughout. 

The  book  of  travels  lately  published  under  the 
title  of  Coriat  Junior ^  and  written  by  Mr.  Pater- 
son,'  was  mentioned.  Johnson  said  this  book 
was  in  imitation  of  Sterne,'  and  not  of  Coriat, 
whose  name  Paterson  had  chosen  as  a  whimsieid 
one,  '  Tom  Coriat,'  said  he,  *  was  a  humorist 
about  the  court  of  James  I.  He  had  a  mixture 
of  learning,  of  wit,  and  of  buffoonery.  He  first 
travelled  through  Europe,  and  published  his 
travels.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  foot  through 
Asia,  and  had  made  many  remarks ;  but  he  died 
at  Mandoa,  and  his  remarks  were  lost.' 

We  talked  of  gaming,  and  animadverted  on  it 
with  severity.  Johnson:  *  Nay,  gentlemen,  let 
us  not  aggravate  the  matter.  It  is  not  roguery 
to  play  with  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  the  game, 
while  you  are  master  of  it,  and  so  win  his  money : 
for  he  thinks  he  can  play  better  than  you,  as 
you  think  you  can  play  better  than  he ;  and  the 
superior  skill  carries  it.'  Erbkinb:  'He  is  a 
fool,  but  you  are  not  a  rogue. '  Johnson  : '  That's 
much  about  the  truth,  sir.  It  must  be  considered 
that  a  man  who  only  does  what  every  one  of  the 

1  Johnson's  severity  against  Fielding  did  not  arise 
(h)m  any  viciousness  in  his  style,  but  from  his  loose 
life,  and  the  profligacy  of  almost  all  his  male  characters. 
Who  would  venture  to  read  one  of  his  novels  aloud  to 
modest  women?  His  novels  are  vulU  amusements, 
and  very  amusing  they  certainly  are.  Fielding's  con« 
versation  was  coarse,  and  so  tinctured  with  the  rank 
weeds  of  tA^  gardm,  that  it  would  now  be  thought  only 
fit  for  a  brothel.— Burnet. 

s  Mr.  Samuel  Flaterson,  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
of  books.  —Boswell. 

*  Mr.  Paterson,  in  a  pamphlet,  produced  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  his  work  was  written  before  Sterne's 
SeiUimental  Joumsy  appeared.— Boswell. 
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society  to  which  he  belongs  would  do»  is  not  a 
dishonest  man.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta  it 
was  agreed  tliat  stealing  was  not  dishonourable 
if  not  discovered.  I  do  not  commend  a  society 
where  there  is  an  agreement  that  what  would  not 
otherwise  be  fair  shall  be  fair ;  but  I  maintain, 
that  an  individual  of  any  society  who  practises 
what  is  allowed,  is  not  a  dishonest  man.'  Bos- 
well  :  *So  then,  sir,  you  do  not  think  ill  of  a 
man  who  wins  perhaps  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  a  winter?*  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  I  do  not  call  a 
gamester  a  dishonest  man ;  but  I  c&U  him  an 
unsocial  man,  an  unprofitable  man.  Gaming  is 
a  mode  of  transferring  property  without  pro- 
ducing any  intermediate  good.  Trade  gives 
employment  to  numbers,  and  so  produces  inter- 
mediate good.' 

Mr.  Erskine  told  us  that  when  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  he  not  only  read  prayers,  but 
preached  two  sermons  to  the  regiment.  He 
seemed  to  object  to  the  passage  in  Scripture, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote,  in  one  night,  forty  thousand  Assyrians.^ 
*  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  you  should  recoUect  that 
there  was  a  supernatural  interposition ;  they 
were  destroyed  by  pestilence.  You  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  about 
and  stabbed  each  of  them  with  a  dagger,  or 
knocked  them  on  the  head,  man  by  man.' 

After  Mr.  Erskine  was  gone,  a  discussion  took 
place,  whether  the  present  Earl  of  Buchan,  when 
Lord  Cardross,  did  right  to  refuse  to  go  Secretary 
of  the  Embassy  to  Spain,  when  Sir  James  Gray, 
a  man  of  inferior  rank,  went  Ambassador.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  that  perhaps  in  point  of  interest  he 
did  wrong ;  but  in  point  of  dignity  he  did  well. 
Sir  Alexander  insisted  that  he  was  wrong,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Pitt  intended  it  as  an  advantageous 
thing  for  him.  *  Why,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  Mr. 
Pitt  might  think  it  an  advantageous  thing  for 
him  to  make  him  a  vintner,  and  get  him  all  the 
Portugal  trade ;  but  he  would  have  demeaned 
himself  strangely  had  he  accepted  of  such  a 
situation.  Sir,  had  he  gone  Secretary  while  his 
inferior  was  Ambassador,  he  would  have  been 
a  traitor  to  his  rank  and  family.' 

I  talked  of  the  little  attachment  which  sub- 
sisted between  near  relations  in  London.  '  Sir,' 
said  Johnson,  *in  a  country  so  commercial  as 
ours,  where  every  man  can  do  for  himself,  there 
is  not  so  much  occasion  for  that  attachment. 
^o  man  is  thought  the  worse  of  here  whose 
brother  was  hanged.  In  uncommercial  coun- 
tries many  of  the  branches  of  a  family  must 
depend  on  the  stock ;  so,  in  order  to  make  the 
head  of  the  family  take  care  of  them,  they  are 
represented  as  connected  with  his  reputation, 
that,  self-love  being  interested,  he  may  exert 
himself  to  promote  their  interest.  You  have 
first  large  circles,  or  clans;  as  commerce  in- 
creases, the  connection  is  confined  to  families ; 

1  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand.  See  Isa. 
^nco'ii.  36  and  2  Kings  xix.  35.— Malons. 


by  degrees,  that  too  goes  off,  as  having  become 
unnecessary,  and  there  being  few  opportunities 
of  intercourse.  One  brother  is  a  merchant  in 
the  City,  and  another  is  an  officer  in  the  Guards ; 
how  little  intercourse  can  these  two  have  I ' 

I  argued  warmly  for  the  old  feudal  system. 
Sir  Alexander  opposed  it,  and  talked  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  all  men  free  and  independent. 
Johnson  :  '  I  agree  with  Mr.  Boswell  that  there 
must  be  a  high  satisfaction  in  being  a  feudal 
lord ;  but  we  are  to  consider  that  we  ought  not 
to  wish  to  have  a  number  of  men  unhappy  for 
the  satisfaction  of  one.'  I  maintained  that 
numbers,  namely  the  vassals  or  followers,  were 
not  unhappy;  for  that  there  was  a  reciprocal 
satisfaction  between  the  lord  and  them :  he 
being  kind  in  his  authority  over  them ;  they 
oeing  respectful  and  faithful  to  him. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  called  on  him  to  beg 
he  would  go  and  dine  with  me  at  the  Mitre 
tavern.     He  had  resolved  not  to  dine  at  all  this 
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day,  I  know  not  for  what  reason ;  and  I  was  so 
imwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  company,  that  I 
was  content  to  submit  to  suffer  a  want  which 
was  at  first  somewhat  painful,  but  he  soon  made 
me  forget  it ;  and  a  man  u  always  pleased  with 
himself  when  he  finds  his  intellectual  inclina- 
tions predominate. 

He  observed,  that  to  reason  philosophically 
on  the  nature  of  prayer  was  very  unprofitable. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said  he  knew  one  friend, 
who  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  sensible  man, 
who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  old  I^Ir. 
Edward  Cave,  the  printer  at  St.  John's  Gate. 
He  said  Mr.  Cave  did  not  like  to  talk  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  great  horror  whenever  it  was 
mentioned.  Boswell  :  '  Pray,  sir,  what  did  he 
say  was  the  appearance?'  Johnson:  'Why, 
sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being.'  I  men- 
tioned witches,  and  asked  him  what  they  pro- 
perly meant.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  they  pro- 
perly mean  those  who  make  use  of  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits.'  Boswell:  *  There  is  no  doubt, 
sir,  a  general  report  and  btUef  of  their  having 
existed.'  Johnson:  *\uu  have  not  only  the 
general  report  and  belief,  but  you  have  many 
voluntary  solenm  confessions.'  He  did  not 
affirm  anything  positively  upon  a  subject  which 
it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  laugh  at  u  a 
matter  of  absurd  credulity.  He  only  seemed 
willing,  as  a  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  how- 
ever strange  and  inexplicable,  to  show  that  he 
understood  what  might  be  urged  for  it*  ^ 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

1772-1773. 

On  Friday,  Apnl  10,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  we  found  Dr.  Gold- 
smith. 

1  See  this  carious  question  treated  by  him  with 
most  acute  ability,  JowmjaX  of  a  TiAtT  to  the  Hebridet,  3d 
edit  p.  39.— BoswEXJU 
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Armorial  bearings  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  said  they  were  as  ancient  as  the  siege 
of  Thebes,  which  he  proved  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.^ 

I  started  the  question  whether  duelling  was 
consistent  with  moral  duty.  The  brave  old 
General  fired  at  this,  and  said,  with  a  lofty  air, 
'  Undoubtedly  a  man  has  a  right  to  defend  his 
honour.'  Goldsmith  (turning  to  me):  'I  ask 
you  first,  sir,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
affronted  ? '  I  answered  I  should  think  it  neces- 
sary to  fight.  *  AVhy,  then,'  replied  Goldsmith, 
'  that  solves  the  question.'  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir, 
it  does  not  solve  the  question.  It  does  not 
follow  that  what  a  man  would  do  is  therefore 
right.'  I  said,  I  wished  to  have  it  settled 
whether  dueUing  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Christianity.  Johnson  immediately  entered  on 
the  subject,  and  treated  it  in  a  masterly  mimner ; 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect,  his 
thoughts  were  these :  *  Sir,  as  men  become  in 
a  high  degree  refined,  various  causes  of  offence 
arise,  which  are  considered  to  be  of  such  import- 
ance, that  life  must  be  staked  to  atone  for  them, 
though  in  reality  they  are  not  so.  A  body  that 
has  received  a  very  fine  polish  may  be  easily 
hurt.  Before  men  arrive  at  this  artificial  refine- 
ment, if  one  tells  his  neighbour  he  lies,  his 
neighbour  teUs  him  he  lies;  if  one  gives  his 
neighbour  a  blow,  his  neighbour  gives  him  a 
blow ;  but  in  a  state  of  highly  polished  society, 
an  affront  is  held  to  be  a  serious  injury.  It 
must  therefore  be  resented,  or  rather  a  duel 
must  be  fought  upon  it ;  as  men  have  agreed  to 
banish  from  their  society  one  who  puts  up  with 
an  affront  without  fighting  a  duel.  Now,  sir,  it 
is  never  imlawf ul  to  fight  in  self-defence.  He, 
then,  who  fights  a  duel,  does  not  fight  from 
passion  against  his  antagonist,  but  out  of  self- 
defence  ;  to  avert  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  driven  out  of 
society.  I  could  wish  there  was  not  that  super- 
fluity of  refinement;  but  while  such  notions 
prevail,  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawfully  fight  a 
duel' 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  justification 
is  applicable  only  to  the  person  who  receives 
an  affront.  All  mankind  must  condemn  the 
a^^essor. 

The  General  told  us  that  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  I  think  only  fifteen,  serving  imder 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  was  sitting  in  a 
company  at  table  with  a  Prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
The  Prince  took  up  a  glass  of  wine,  and  by  a 
fillip  made  some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face. 
Here  was  a  nice  dilemma.  To  have  challenged 
iiim  instantly  might  have  fixed  a  quarrelsome 

>  The  passage  to  which  Johnson  allnded  is  to  be 
fotmd  (as  I  conjecture)  in  the  Phctnissoe,  L  1104. 

EniSIjM'  ix«»  01K£ION  (»  fiU»  rinu. 
•^.  Bo6WELX«  Jan. 


charaeterupon  the  young  soldier ;  to  have  taken 
no  notice  of  it  might  have  been  considered  as 
cowardice.  Oglethorpe,  therefore,  keeping  his 
eye  upon  the  Prince,  and  smiling  all  the  time, 
as  if  he  took  what  his  Highness  had  done  in  jest, 
said,  *  Mon  Prince — '  (I  forget  the  French  words 
he  used ;  the  puxport,  however,  was),  '  That's 
a  good  joke  ;  but  we  do  it  much  better  in  Eng- 
land ; '  and  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the 
Prince's  face.  An  old  General,  who  sat  by,  said, 
*Il  a  bien  fait,  mon  Prince,  vous  Vavez  com- 
mence : '  and  thus  all  ended  in  good  humour. 

Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  Pray,  GeneTal,  give  us  an 
account  of  the  siege  of  Belgrade.'  Upon  which 
the  General,  pouring  a  little  wine  upon  the 
table,  described  everything  with  a  wet  finger : 
'Here  we  were,  here  were  the  Turks,'  etc.  etc. 
Johnson  listened  with  the  closest  attention. 

A  question  was  started  how  far  people  who 
disagree  in  a  capital  point  can  live  in  f  riend Aip 
together.  Johnson  said  they  might.  Gold- 
smith said  they  could  not,«as  they  had  not  the 
idem  veUe  cUque  idem  nolle — ^the  same  likings 
and  the  same  aversions.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir, 
you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  dis- 
agree. For  instance,  I  can  live  very  well  with 
Burke;  I  love  his  knowledge,  his  genius,  his 
diffusion,  and  affluence  of  conversation ;  but  I 
would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Rockingham  party.' 
Goldsmith:  *But,  sir,  when  people  live  to- 
gether who  have  something  as  to  which  they 
disagree,  and  which  they  want  to  shun,  they 
will  be  in  the  situation  mentioned  in  the  story 
of  Bluebeard :  "  You  may  look  into  all  the 
chambers  but  one."  But  we  should  have  the 
greatest  inclination  to  look  into  that  chamber, 
to  talk  of  that  subject.'  Johnson  (with  a 
loud  voice) :  '  Sir,  I  am  not  saying  that  you 
could  live  in  friendship  with  a  man  from  whom 
you  differ  as  to  some  point :  I  am  only  saying 
that  /  could  do  it.  You  put  me  in  mind  of 
Sappho  in  Ovid.*^ 

(jroldsmith  told  us  that  he  was  now  busy  in 
writing  a  Natural  History ;  and  that  he  might 

^  Mr.  Bosweirs  note  here  being  rather  short,  as  takea 
at  the  time  (with  a  view  perhaps  to  fliture  revision), 
Johasou*B  reznarlc  is  obscure,  and  requires  to  be  a  little 
opened.  What  he  said  probably  was,  'You  seem  to 
think  that  two  firiends,  to  live  well  together,  must  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other ;  that  each  should 
be  to  the  other  what  Sappho  boasts  she  was  to  her 
lover,  and  uniformly  agree  in  every  particular :  but 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary,'  etc  The  words  of 
Sappho  alluded  to  are :  '  omnique  d  parte  j)laccbaia.* 
Ovid.  Epist  Sapp.  ad  Fhaonem.  1.  51.— Malonx. 

I  should  rather  conjecture  that  the  passage  which 
Johnson  had  in  view  was  the  following,  L  45  : 
'  Bi,  nisi  qusB  facie  poterit  te  digna  videri 
Nulla  fUtura  tua  est :  nulla  futura  tna  esl' 
His  reasoning  and  its  illustration  I  take  to  be  this.    If 
you  ore  determined  to  associate  with  no  one  whoso 
sentiments  do  not  universally  coincide  with  your  own, 
you  will,  by  such  a  resolution,  exclude  yourself  trom. 
all  society ;  for  no  two  men  can  be  found  who,  on  all 
points,  invariably  think  alike.    So  Sappho  in  Ovid 
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have  full  leisure  for  it,  he  had  taken  lodgings 
at  a  farmer's  house,  near  to  the  six  mile-stone, 
on  the  Edgeware  Boad,  and  had  carried  down 
his  hooks  in  two  returned  post-chaises.  He  said 
he  believed  the  farmer's  family  thought  him  an 
odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  Sptc- 
tator  apx)eared  to  his  landlady  and  her  children : 
he  was  'The  Gentleman.'  Mr.  Mckle,  the 
translator  of  The  Lusiadt  and  I  went  to  visit 
him  at  this  place  a  few  days  afterwards.  He  was 
not  at  home ;  but  having  a  curos^ty  to  see  his 
apartment,  we  went  in,  and  found  curious  scraps 
of  descriptions  of  animals  scrawled  upon  the 
wall  with  a  black-lead  pencil 

The  subject  of  ghosts  being  introduced,  John- 
son repeated  what  he  had  told  me  of  a  friend  of 
his,  an  honest  man,  and  a  man  of  sense,  having 
asserted  to  him  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition, 
(jroldsmith  told  us  he  was  assured  by  his  brother, 
the  Beverend  Mr.  Goldsmith,  that  he  also  had 
seen  one.  General  Oglethorpe  told  us  that 
Prendergast,  an  officer  in  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's army,  had  mentioned  to  many  of  his 
friends  that  he  should  die  on  a  particular  day ; 
that  upon  that  day  a  battle  took  place  with  the 
French ;  that  after  it  was  over,  and  Prendergast 
was  still  alive,  his  brother  officers,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  field,  jestingly  asked  him  where 
was  his  prophecy  now.  Prendergast  gravely 
answered,  'I  shall  die,  notwithstanding  what 
you  see.'  Soon  afterwards  there  came  a  shot 
from  a  French  battery,  to  which  the  orders  for 
a  cessation  of  arms  l^ad  not  reached,  and  he 
was  kiUed  ux>on  the  spot.  Colonel  Cecil,  who 
took  possession  of  his  effects,  found  in  his  pocket- 
book  the  following  solemn  entry : — 

[Here  the  date.]    'Dreamt — or * 

Sir  John  Friend  meets  me  : '  (here  the  very  day 
on  which  he  was  killed  was  mentioned.)  Pren- 
dergast had  been  connected  with  Sir  John 
Friend,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason. 
General  Oglethorpe  said  he  was  with  Colonel 
Cecil  when  Pope  ciune  and  inquired  into  the 
truth  of  this  story,  which  made  a  great  noise  at 
the  time,  and  was  then  confirmed  by  the  ColoneL 

On  Saturday,  April  11th,  he  appointed  me  to 

tells  Phaon,  that  if  he  will  not  unite  himself  to  any 
one  who  is  not  a  complete  resemblance  of  himself,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  form  any  union  at  all. 

The  lines  which  I  have  qnoted  are  thns  expanded  in 
Pope's  Paraphrase,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  suspect 
was  at  this  moment  more  in  Johnson's  recollection 
than  the  original : 

'  If  to  no  channs  thou  wQt  thy  heart  resign 
But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine. 
By  none,  alas,  by  none,  thou  canst  be  moved, 
Phaon  alone  by  Fhaon  must  be  loved.' 
— J.  BoewsLL,  jun. 

>  Here  was  a  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up  thus : 
*vas  told  by  an  apparition;' — the  writer  being  pro- 
bably uncertain  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  when 
his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  solemn  presentiment 
with  which  the  fact  afterwards  happened  so  wonder- 
AiUy  to  ooxxespond.— BoswKXJL 


oome  to  him  in  the  eivening,  when  he  should  be 
at  leisure  to  give  me  some  assistance  for  the 
defence  of  Hastie,  the  schoolmaster  of  Oamp- 
belltown,  for  whom  I  was  to  appear  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  I  came,  I  found  him 
unwilling  to  exert  himself;  I  pressed  him  to 
write  down  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  He 
said,  '  There's  no  occasion  for  my  writing.  Pll 
talk  to  you. '  He  was,  however,  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  dictate  to  me,  while  I  wrote  as  f  oUows : 

'  The  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate 
and  cruel  correction.  Correction,  in  itself,  is 
not  cruel ;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can 
be  governed  only  by  fear.  To  impress  this  fear 
is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
parent,  and  has  never  been  thought  inconsis- 
tent with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest  exaltation 
when  he  is  loco  parentia.  Yet  as  good  things 
become  evil  by  excess,  correction,  by  being  im- 
moderate, may  become  cruel.  But  when  is  cor- 
rection immoderate  ?  When  it  is  more  frequent 
or  more  severe  than  is  required  ad  vumendum 
et  docendum,  fbr  reformation  and  instruction. 
No  severity  is  eruei  which  obstinacy  makes 
necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be  to 
desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  in- 
struction, and  too  much  hardened  for  reproof. 
Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  education,  mentions  a 
mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped  an  infant 
eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it ;  for  had 
she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction, 
her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been  ruined. 
The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are 
very  different :  as  different  must  be  the  degrees 
of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar 
must  be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued.  The  dis- 
cipline of  a  school  is  military.  There  must  be 
either  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  authority. 
The  master  who  punishes,  not  only  consults  the 
future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  correction,  but  he  propagates  obe- 
dience through  the  whole  school,  and  establishes 
regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The  victorious 
obstinacy  of  a  single  boy  would  make  his  future 
endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectuaL  Obstinaey,  therefore,  must  never 
be  victorious.  Tet  it  is  well  known  that  there 
sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution, 
that  laughs  at  all  common  punishment,  and  bids 
defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Correc- 
tion must  be  proportionate  to  occasions.  The 
flexible  will  be  reformed  by  gentle  discipline, 
and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher 
methods.  The  degrees  of  scholastic  as  of  military 
punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain.  It 
must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation  ; 
till  stubbornness  becomes  flexible,  and  perverse- 
ness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed, 
set  some  bounds  to  scholastic  penalties.  The 
schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments; 
nor  enf  oroes  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  muti- 
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lation.  The  eivil  law  has  wisely  determined 
thai  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar^s  eye  shall 
be  considered  as  oriminaL  But  punishments, 
however  serere,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil, 
may  be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may 
be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the  punishments 
used  by  the  respondent.  No  scholar  has  gone 
from  him  either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of 
his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired.  They 
were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them  ;  they 
were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his  punishment. 
But  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the 
limits  of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing 
beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of  that 
waa  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  deter- 
mine as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him—the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief.  What- 
ever were  Ms  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief 
has  ensued ;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in 
hands  so  cautious,  they  were  proper.  It  has 
been  objected  that  the  respondent  admits  the 
charge  of  cruelty  by  producing  no  evidence  to 
confute  it.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his 
soholan  are  either  dispersed  at  large  in  the 
world,  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which 
they  were  bred.  Those  who  are  dispersed  can- 
not be  found ;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of 
his  prosecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a 
man  to  whom  their  fathers  are  enemies.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fathers 
proves  the  justness  of  the  charge,  it  must  be 
considered  how  often  experience  showa  us,  that 
men  who  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse 
on  another ;  with  how  little  kindness,  in  a  town 
of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is 
regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened 
to  and  followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbelltown, 
it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to 
beat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than 
themselves ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.  The  argu- 
ment which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety 
cS.  restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  he 
has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  is  not  the 
subject  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
suifer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment, 
bat  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  have  another  master;  but  it  is  a 
oonvenienoe  of  their  own  malring.  It  would  be 
likewise  convenient  for  him  to  find  another 
school ;  but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain. 
The  question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but 
what  is  generally  right.  If  the  people  of  Camp- 
belltown be  distressed  by  the  restoration  of  the 


respondent,  they  are  distressed  only  by  their 
own  fault ;  by  turbulent  passiona  and  unrea- 
sonable desires;  by  tyranny,  which  law  has 
defeated  ;  and  by  malice,  which  virtue  has  sur- 
mounted.* 

*  This,  sir/  said  he,  *  you  are  to  turn  in  your 
mind,  and  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can  isk 
your  speech.' 

Of  our  friend  Goldsmith  he  said,  '  Sir,  he  is 
so  much  afraid  of  being  unnoticed,  that  he  often 
talks  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in 
the  company.'  Boswbll  :  'Tes^he  stands  for- 
ward.' J<HINS0N :  '  True,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  is 
to  stand  forward,  he  should  wish  to  do  it  npt  in 
an  awkward  posture,  not  in  rags,  not  so  as  that 
he  shall  only  be  exposed  to  ridicule. '  Boswell  : 
*  For  my  part,  I  Uke  very  well  to  hear  honest 
Qoldsmith  talk  away  carelessly.'  Johnson  : 
'  Why,  yes,  sir  ;  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear 
himself.' 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  the  decree  of  the  Court 
of.  Session  in  the  schoolmaster's  cause  was  re- 
versed in  the  £[ouse  of  Lords,  after  a  very 
eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  showed 
himself  an  adept  in  school  discipline,  but  I 
thought  was  too  rigorous  towards  my  client. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  supped  with 
Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern 
in  the  Strand,  in  company  with  Mr.  Langton 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Binning.  I  re- 
peated a  sentence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  of 
which,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Longlands,  the  solicitor 
on  the  other  side,  who  obligingly  allowed  me  to 
compare  his  note  with  my  own,  I  have  a  full 
copy :  '  My  lords,  severity  is  not  the  way  to 
govern  either  boys  or  men.'  *  Nay,'  said  John- 
son, '  it  is  the  way  to  govern  them.  I  know  not 
whether  it  be  the  way  to  mend  them.' 

I  talked  of  the  recent  expulsion  of  six 
students  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
were  Methodists,  and  would  not  desist  from 
publicly  praying  and  exhorting.  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  that  expulsion  was  extremely  just  and 
proper.  What  have  they  to  do  at  an  Univer- 
sity, who  are  not  willing  to  be  taught,  but  will 
presume  to  teach  ?  Where  is  religion  to  be 
learnt,  but  at  an  University?  Sir,  they  were 
examined,  and  found  to  be  mighty  ignorant 
fellows.'  Boswell:  *  But  was  it  not  hard,  sir, 
to  expel  them,  for  I  am  told  they  were  good 
beings  V  Johnson  :  *  I  believe  they  might  be 
good  beings,  but  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  A  cow  is  a  very  good 
animal  in  the  field,  but  we  turn  her  out  of  a 
garden.'  Lord  Elibank  used  to  repeat  this  as 
an  illustration  uncommonly  happy. 

Desirous  of  calling  Johnson  forth  to  talk  and 
exercise  his  wit,  though  I  should  myself  be  the 
object  of  it,  I  resolutely  ventured  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  convivial  indulgence  in  wine, 
though  he  was  not  to-night  in  the  most  genial 
humour.  After  ui'ging  the  common  plausible 
topics,  I  at  last  had  recourse  to  the  maxim,  in 
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vino  veriiaa :  a  man  who  is  well  warmed  with 
wine  will  speak  trath.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir, 
that  may  be  an  argument  for  drinking,  if  you 
suppose  men  in  general  to  be  ^ars.  But,  sir, 
I  would  not  keep  company  with  a  fellow  who 
lies  as  long  as  he  is  sober,  and  whom  you  must 
make  drunk  before  you  can  get  a  word  of  truth 
out  of  him.*  ^ 

Mr.  Langton  told  us  he  was  about  to  estab- 
lish a  school  upon  his  estate,  but  it  had  been 
suggested  to  him  that  it  might  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  people  less  industrious.  Johnson  : 
'No,  sir.  AVhile  learning  to  read  and  write 
is  a  distinction,  the  few  who  have  that  distinc- 
tion may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work  ;  but  when 
everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer 
a  distinction.  A  man  who  has  a  laced  waist- 
coat is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  everybody 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people 
working  in  laced  waistcoats.  There  are  no 
people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who 
work  more,  than  our  manufacturers  ;  yet  they 
have  aU  learned  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you 
must  not  neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately 
good,  from  fear  of  remote  evil — from  fear  of  its 
being  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may  sit 
up  too  late,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  had 
not  candles  ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art 
of  making  candles,  by  which  light  is  continued 
to  us  beyond  the  time  that  the  sun  gives  us  light, 
is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.* 
BosWELL :  *  But,  sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
follow  nature,  and  go  to  bed  and  rise  just  as 
nature  gives  us  light  or  withholds  it  V  John- 
son :  *  No,  sir ;  for  then  we  should  have  no 
kind  of  equality  in  the  partition  of  our  time 
between  sleeping  and  waking.  It  would  be 
very  different  in  different  seasons  and  in  diffe- 
rent places.  In  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  how  little  light  is  there  in  the  depth 
of  winter  1  * 

We  talked  of  Tacitus,  and  I  hasarded  an 
opinion,  that  with  all  his  merit  for  penetration, 
shrewdness  of  judgment,  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression, he  was  too  compact,  too  much  broken 
into  hints,  as  it  were,  and  therefore  too  difficult 
to  be  understood.  To  my  great  satisfaction.  Dr. 
Johnson  sanctioned  this  opinion.  *  Tacitus, 
sir,  seems  to  me  rather  to  have  made  notes  for 
an  historical  work,  than  to  have  written  a  his- 
tory.*' 

1  Mrs.  Rossi,  in  her  ArucdoUs,  p.  261,  has  given  an 
erroneous  account  of  this  incident,  as  of  many  othera. 
She  pretends  to  relate  it  fh)m  recollection,  as  if  slie 
herself  had  been  present ;  when  the  fact  is,  that  it  was 
communicated  to  her  by  me.  She  has  represented  it 
as  a  peisonality,  and  the  true  point  has  escaped  her. — 

BoSWELL. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Monboddo,  whom,  on 
account  of  his  resembling  Dr.  Johnson  in  some  par- 
ticulars, Foote  called  an  Elzevir  edition  of  him,  has, 
by  coincidence,  made  the  very  same  remark.  Origin 
and  Progress  of  La'oguage,  voL  ill  2d  edit  p.  219.— 

BOBWBLL. 


At  this  time  it  apx>ears,  from  his  Prayers  and 
Meditations^  that  he  had  been  more  than  com- 
monly diligent  in  religious  duties,  particularly 
in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  Paasion 
Week,  that  solemn  season  which  the  Christian 
world  has  appropriated  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  during 
which,  whatever  embers  of  religion  are  in  our 
breasts,  will  be  kindled  into  pious  warmth. 

I  paid  him  short  visits  both  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  seeing  his  lai^  folio  Greek 
Testament  before  liim,  beheld  him  with  a  re- 
verential awe,  and  would  not  intrude  upon  lus 
time.  While  he  was  thus  employed  to  such 
good  purpose,  and  while  his  friends  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  him  constantly  found  a  vigorous 
intellect  and  a  lively  imagination,  it  is  melan- 
choly to  read  in  his  private  register,  '  My  mind 
is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  confused.  I  bare 
of  late  tumod  my  thoughts  with  a  very  useless 
earnestness  upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet 
got  no  command  over  my  thoughts  ;  an  un- 
pleasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to  hinder  my 
rest.*  ^  What  philosophic  heroum  was  it  in 
him  to.  appear  with  such  manly  fortitude  to  the 
world,  while  he  was  inwardly  so  distressed ! 
We  may  surely  believe  that  the  mysterious 
principle  of  being  *  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing *  was  to  be  strongly  exemplified  in  him. 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Easter-day,  Gene- 
ral Paoli  and  I  paid  him  a  visit  before  dinner. 
We  talked  of  the  notion  that  blind  persons  can 
distinguish  colours  by  the  touch.  Johnson  said 
that  Professor  Sanderson  mentions  his  baring 
attempted  to  do  it,  but  that  he  foimd  he  was 
aiming  at  an  impossibility  ;  that,  to  be  sure,  a 
difference  in  the  surface  makes  the  difference  of 
colours ;  but  that  difference  is  so  fine,  that  it  is 
not  sensible  to  the  touch.  The  General  men- 
tioned jugglers  and  fraudulent  gamesters,  who 
could  know  cards  by  the  touch.  Dr.  Johnson 
said, '  The  cards  used  by  such  persons  must  be 
less  polished  than  ours  commonly  are.* 

We  talked  of  sounds.  The  General  said  there 
was  no  beauty  in  a  simple  sound,  but  only  in  an 
harmonious  composition  of  sounds.  I  presumed 
to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  mentioned  the 
soft  and  sweet  sound  of  a  fine  woman^s  voice. 
Johnson  :  'No,  sir,  if  a  serpent  or  a  toad 
uttered  it,  you  would  think  it  ugly.*  Boswell  : 
*  So  you  would  think,  sir,  were  a  beautiful  tune 
to  be  uttered  by  one  of  those  animals.*  Johk- 
BON :  '  No,  sir,  it  would  be  admired.  We  have 
seen  fine  fiddlers  whom  we  liked  as  little  u 
toads  *  (laughing). 

Talking  on  the  subject  of  taste  in  the  arts, 
he  said  that  difference  of  taste  was,  in  truth, 
difference  of  skilL  Boswell:  *But,  sir,  is 
there  not  a  quality  called  taste,  which  consists 
merely  in  perception  or  in  liking  ?  For  instance, 
we  find  people  differ  much  as  to  what  is  the 
best  style  of  English  composition.    Some  tlunk 

1  Prayers  and  Msditaiions,  p.  111.— Boswzu* 
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Swift's  the  best;  others  prefer  a  fuller  and 
grander  way  of  writing.'  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you 
mtut  first  define  what  you  mean  by  style,  before 
you  can  judge  who  has  a  good  taste  in  style,  and 
who  has  a  bad.  The  two  classes  of  persons 
whom  you  have  mentioned  don't  differ  as  to 
good  and  bad.  They  both  agree  that  Swift  has 
a  g(X)d  neat  style ;  but  one  loves  a  neat  style, 
another  loves  a  style  of  more  splendour.  In 
like  manner,  one  loves  a  plain  ooat,  another 
lores  a  laced  coat;  but  neither  will  deny  that 
each  is  good  in  its  kind.' 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  spring,  I 
was  with  him  at  several  other  times,  both  by 
himself  and  in  company.  I  dined  with  him  one 
day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  with  Lord  Elibank,  Mr.  Langton,  and 
Dr.  Vansittart  of  Oxford.  •  Without  specifying 
each  particular  day,  I  have  preserved  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  things : — 

I  regretted  the  reflection  in  his  preface  to 
Sbakspeare  against  Garrick,  to  whom  we  cannot 
bat  apply  the  following  passage :  '  I  collated 
such  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and  wished  for 
more,  but  have  not  found  the  collectors  of  these 
rarities  very  communicative.'  I  told  him  that 
Garrick  had  complained  to  me  of  it,  and  had 
vindicated  himself  by  assuring  me  that  John- 
son was  made  welcome  to  the  full  use  of  his 
collection,  and  that  he  left  the  key  of  it  with  a 
servant,  with  orders  to  have  a  fire  and  every 
convenience  for  him.  I  found  Johnson's  notion 
was,  that  Garrick  wanted  to  be  courted  for  them, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Garrick  should  have 
courted  him,  and  sent  him  the  plays  of  his  own 
accord.  But,  indeed,  considering  the  slovenly 
and  careless  manner  in  which  books  were  treated 
by  Johnson,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  scarce 
and  valuable  editions  should  have  been  lent  to 
him. 

A  gentleman  having,  to  some  of  the  usual 
arguments  for  drinking,  added  this:  'You 
know,  sir,  drinking  drives  away  care,  and  makes 
us  forget  whatever  is  disagreeable.  Would  not 
you  allow  a  man  to  drink  for  that  reason  ? ' 
JoHNBON :  *  Yes,  sir,  if  he  sat  next  you.* 

I  expressed  a  liking  for  Mr.  Francis  Osbome*s 
Works,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  that 
writer.  Ha»  answered,  'A  conceited  fellow. 
Were  a  man  to  write  so  now,  the  boys  would 
throw  stones  at  him.  He,  however,  did  not 
alter  my  opinion  of  a  favourite  author,  to  whom 
I  was  first  directed  by  his  being  quoted  in  the 
Spectator,  and  in  whom  I  have  found  much 
shrewd  and  lively  sense,  expressed  indeed  in  a 
ityle  somewhat  quaint,  which,  how^ever,  I  do 
not  dislike.  His  book  has  an  air  of  originality. 
We  figure  to  ourselves  an  ancient  gentleman 
talking  to  us.* 

When  one  of  his  friends  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  a  country  gentleman  might  contrive  to 
pass  his  life  very  agreeably,  *Sir,'  said  he,  *you 
cannot  give  me.  an  instance  of  any  man  who  is 


permitted  to  lay  out  his  own  time,  contriving 
not  to  have  tedious  hours.*  This  observation, 
however,  is  equally  applical)lo  to  gentlemen 
who  live  in  cities,  and  arc  of  no  profession. 

He  said,  *  There  is  no  permament  national 
character ;  it  varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Alexander  the  Great  swept  India;  now  the 
Turks  sweep  Greece.' 

A  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  wished  to  inform  us  of  this  simple 
fact,  that  the  counsel  ux)on  the  Circuit  of  Shrews- 
bury were  much  bitten  by  flea«,  took,  I  suppose, 
seven  or  eight  minutes  in  relating  it  circum- 
stantially. He,  in  a  plenitude  of  phrase,  told 
us  that  large  bales  of  woollen  cloth  were  lodged 
in  the  town-hall ;  that  by  reason  of  this,  fleas 
nestled  there  in  pro<ligious  numbers ;  that  the 
lodgings  of  the  counsel  were  near  the  town-hall ; 
and  that  those  little  animals  moved  from  place 
to  place  with  wonderful  agility.  Johnson  sat 
in  great  impatience  till  the  gentleman  had 
finished  his  tedious  narrative,  and  then  burst 
out  (playfully,  however),  *  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that 
you  have  not  seen  a  lion  ;  for  a  flea  has  taken 
you  such  a  time,  that  a  lion  must  have  served 
you  a  twelvemonth.*  * 

He  would  not  allow  Scotland  to  derive  any 
credit  from  Lord  Mansfield,  for  he  was  edu- 
cated in  England.  *Much,'  said  he,  *may  be 
made  of  a  Scotchman  if  he  be  caught  young.' 

Talking  of  a  modem  historian  and  a  modem 
moralist,  he  said,  *  There  is  more  thought  in  the 
moralist  than  in  the  historian.  There  is  but  a 
shallow  stream  of  thought  in  history.'  Bos- 
well  :  *  But  surely,  sir,  an  historian  has  rcflec  ■ 
tion.*  Johnson  :  *  Why,  yes,  sir ;  and  so  has  a 
cat  when  she  catches  a  mouse  for  her  kitten. 
But   she   cannot   write   like    .    • 


neither 


can 


»3 


*  He  said,  *  I  am  very  unwilling  to  read  the 
manuscripts  of  authors,  and  give  them  my  opi- 
nion. If  the  authors  who  apply  to  me  have 
money,  I  bid  them  boldly  print  without  a  name ; 
if  they  have  written  in  order  to  get  money,  I 
tell  them  to  go  to  the  booksellers  and  make  the 
best  bargain  they  can.*  Boswell:  *But,  sir, 
if  a  bookseller  should  bring  you  a  manuscript  to 
look  at  ?  *  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir ;  I  would  desire 
the  bookseller  to  take  it  away.' 

I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  resided 
long  in  Spain,  and  was  unwilling  to  return  to 
Britain.  Johnson:  *  Sir,  he  is  attached  to  some 
woman.*  Boswell  :  *  I  rather  believe,  sir,  it  is 
the  fine  climate  which  keeps  him  there.*  John- 
son :  *  Nay,  sir,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  WTiat  is 
climate  to  happiness  ?  Place  me  in  the  heart  of 
Asia,  should  I  not  be  exiled  ?  What  proportion 
does  climate  bear  to  the  complex   system  of 

I  ^ ■  — ^^M  ■  III     ^-^^.^    ■  ■  ■■ 

1  Mrs.  Piozzi,  to  whom  I  told  this  anecdote,  has 
related  it  as  if  the  gentleman  had  given  '  the  natural 
hUtory  of  the  wtow.se. '    Anecdotes,  p.  191.— Boswkll. 

2  Beattie  and  Robertson  are  supposed  to  be  refeirad 
to  here. 
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human  life  ?  Tou  may  advise  me  to  go  to  live 
at  Bologna  to  eat  sausages.  The  sausages  there 
are  the  best  in  the  world ;  they  lose  much  by 
being  carried.' 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  Mr.  Dempster  and  I  had 
agreed  to  dine  by  ourselves  at  the  British  Coffee- 
house. Johnson,  on  whom  I  happened  to  call 
in  the  morning,  said  he  would  join  us,  which  he 
did,  and  we*  spent  a  very  agreeable  day,  though 
I  recollect  but  little  of  what  passed. 

He  said, '  Walpole  was  a  minister  given  by  the 
King  to  the  people ;  Pitt  was  a  minister  given 
by  the  people  to  the  King— as  an  adjunct.' 

*  The  misfortune  of  Groldsmith  in  conversa- 
tion is  this :  he  goes  on  without  knowing  how 
he  is  to  get  off.  His  genias  is  great,  but  his 
knowledge  is  small.  As  they  say  of  a  generous 
man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  of 
Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He 
would  not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself.' 

Before  leaving  London  this  year,  I  consulted 
him  upon  a  question  purely  of  Scotch  law.  It 
was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
to  be  an  established  principle  in  that  law,  that 
whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects  of  a  per- 
son deceased,  without  the  interposition  of  legal 
authority  to  guard  against  embezzlement,  should 
be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased, 
as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was  ^technically 
called  viciotM  iiUromiBsion.  The  Court  of  Ses- 
sion had  gradually  relaxed  the  strictness  of  this 
principle,  where  the  interference  proved  had 
been  inconsideriEkble.  In  a  case  ^  which  came 
before  that  Court  the  preceding  winter,  I  had 
laboured  to  persuade  the  judge  to  return  to  the 
•ancient  law.  It  was  my  own  sincere  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  adhere  to  it ;  but  I  had  ex- 
hausted all  my  powers  of  reasoning  in  vain. 
Johnson  thought  as  I  did ;  and  in  order  to 
assist  me  in  my  application  to  the  Court  for  a 
revision  and  alteration  of  the  judgment,  he  dic- 
tated to  me  the  following  argument  :-^ 

*  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court, 
and  may  therefore  be  suspended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

'  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason,  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  inva- 
riable and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to 
one  man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  given  to  an- 
other. The  advantage  which  humanity  derives 
from  law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man 
a  rule  of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  con- 
duct which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and 
protection  of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a 
rule  of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known  ; 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable. 

Wilson  against  Smith  and  Armour.— Bos  well. 


The  law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right ;  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

'  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is 
to  withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wis- 
dom by  which  the  deficiencies  of  private  under- 
standing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the 
rash  and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then 
to  depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on 
the  sentence  of  the  jud^.  He  that  is  thus 
governed  lives  not  by  law,  but  by  opinion  :  not 
by  a  certain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  in- 
tention before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and 
variable  opinion,  wliich  he  can  never  know  but 
after  he  has  committed  the  act  on  which  that 
opinion  shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if 
a  law  it  be)  which  he  can  never  know  before  he 
has  offended  it.  To  this  case  may  be  justly  ap- 
plied that  important  principle,  miaera  ett  ter- 
Vitus  vbi  ju9  est  out  incognitum  aut  vagunu  If 
intromission  be  not  crimiaal  tiU  it  exceeds  a 
certain  point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and 
consequently  different  in  different  minds,  the 
right  of  intromission,  and  the  right  of  the 
creditor  arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and 
by  consequence  are  jura  incognita;  and  the 
result -can  be  no  other  than  a  misera  servUuSf 
an  uncertainty  concerning  the  event  of  action, 
a  servile  dependence  on  private  opinion. 

*  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibility, 
that  there  may  be  intromission  without  fraud  ; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  oocasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the 
law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  as 
vengeance^  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society 
only  is  well  governed  where  life  is  freed  from 
danger  and  from  suspicion ;  where  possession 
is  so  sheltered  by  sadutary  prohibitions,  that 
violation  is  prevented  more  frequently  than 
punished.  Such  »  prohibition  was  this,  while 
it  operated  with  its  original  force.  The  credi- 
tor of  the  deceased  was  not  only  without  loss, 
but  without  fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy 
for  an  injury  suffered,  for  injury  was  warded  off. 

'As  the  law  has  been  sometimes  admini- 
stered, it  lays  us  oi)en  to  wounds,  because  it 
is  imagined  to  have  the  power  of  healing.  To 
punish  fraud  when  it  is  detected  is  the  proper 
art  of  vindictive  justice ;  but  to  prevent  frawls, 
and  make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great 
employment  of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit 
intromission  and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make 
law  no  better  than  a  pitfalL  To  tread  upon 
the  brink  is  safe  ;  but  to  come  a  step  f urthe 
is  destruction.  But  surely  it  is  better  to  en- 
close the  gulf  and  hinder  all  access,  than,  by 
encouraging  us  to  advance  a  little,  to  entice 
us  afterwards  a  little  further,  and  let  us  per- 
ceive our  folly  only  by  our  destruction. 

*  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
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with  extrizLsio  understanding.  Law  teaches  us 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury,  and  when  we 
suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actions, 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  for- 
bear them.  Qvki  n&»  htnt  temperat  in  licitis 
(says  one  of  the  Fathers),  nunquam  cadet  in 
Ulicita.  He  who  never  intromits  at  all,  will 
never  intromit  with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vicious 
intromission  has  been  very  favourably  repre- 
sented by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,' 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  with  un- 
necessary pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered 
as  irresistibly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of 
his  authority  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
his  position.  "Some  ages  ago,"  says  he,  "be- 
fore the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  island  was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity 
of  the  civil  law  was  necessary  to  restrain  indi- 
viduals from  plundering  each  other.  Thus  the 
man  who  intermeddled  irregularly  with  the 
moveables  of  a  person  deceased,  was  subjected 
to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased  without  limita- 
tion. This  makes  a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scot* 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  vicioui  intromis- 
ncn  ;  and  so  rigidly  was  this  regulation  applied 
in  our  courts  of  law,  that  the  most  trifling  move- 
able abstracted  moM  fide  subjected  the  inter- 
meddler  to  the  foregoing  consequences,  which 
proved  in  many  instances  a  most  rigorous 
punishment.  But  this  severity  was  necessary 
in  order  to  subdue  the  undisciplined  nature  oi 
our  people.  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that, 
in  proportion  to  our  improvement  in  manners, 
this  regulation  has  been  gradually  softened  and 
applied  by  our  sovereign  Court  with  a  sparing 
hand." 

'  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  of  observing 
that  this  learned  and  -judicious  writer  has  not 
accurately  distinguished  the  deficiencies  and 
demands  of  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and 
independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws 
shall  be  no  longer  necessary.  H#n  are  first 
wild  and  unsocial,  living  each  man  to  himself, 
taking  from  the  weak  and  losing  to  the  strong. 
In  their  first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this 
original  savageness  is  retained.  Of  general 
happiness,  the  product  of  general  confidence, 
there  is  yet  no  thought.  Men  continue  to 
prosecute  their  own  advantages  by  the  nearest 
way ;  and  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil  law 
is  neeessary  to  restrain  individuals  from  plun- 
dering each  other.  The  restraints  then  neces> 
sary  are  restraints  from  plunder,  from  acts  of 
public  violence,  and  undisguised  oppression. 
The  ferocity  of  our  ancestors,  as  of  all  other 
nations,  produced  not  fraud,  but  rapine.  They 
had  not  yet  learned  to  cheat,^and  attempted 

^  LoTd  Kames,  in  his  SittoHoal  Law  Tracts.— Boswbll. 


only  to  M>b.  As  manners  grow  more  polished, 
with  the  knowledge  of  good,  men  attain  like- 
wise dexterity  in  eviL  Open  rapine  becomes 
less  frequent,  and  violence  gives  way  to  cun- 
ning. Those  who  before  invaded  pastures  and 
stormed  houses,  now  begin  to  enrich  themselves 
by  unequal  contracts  and  fraudulent  intromis- 
sions. It  is  not  i4;ainst  the  violence  of  ferocity, 
but  the  circumventions  of  deceit,  that  this  law 
was  framed ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  increase  of 
commerce,  and  the  incessant  struggle  for  riches 
which  conmierce  excites,  give  us  no  prospect  of 
an  end  speedily  to  be  expected  of  artifice  and 
fraud.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  no  very  con- 
clusive reasoning  which  connects  those  two 
propositions :  "  The  nation  is  become  less  fero- 
cious, and  therefore  the  laws  against  fraud  and 
covin  shall  be  relaxed." 

'Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not 
that  the  nation  was  grown  less  $erce;  and  I 
am  afraid  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent. 

'  Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  rigo- 
rously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not  im- 
proper to  consider  what  are  the  qonditions  and 
qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety  of 
a  penal  law. 

'To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
to  its  end ;  that  if  it  be  observed,  it  shall  pre- 
vent the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It 
is,  secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law 
be  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  se- 
curity of  a  penal  sanction.  The  other  condi- 
tions of  a  penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are  that 
to  the  moral  violation  of  the  law  there  are  many 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  observance 
there  is  great  facility. 

'All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  which  we  are  now  considering. 
Its  9nd  is  the  security  of  property,  and  property 
very  often  of  great  value.  The  method  by  which 
it  effects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour  no  gradations  of 
injury,  but  keeps  guilt  and  innocence  apart  by 
a  distinct  and  definite  limitation.  He  that  in- 
tromits is  criminal;'  he  that  intromits  not  is 
innocent.  Of  the  two  secondary  considerations, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong — so  strong  and  so  frequent  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice  and  vigilance  of 
caution  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission  is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that 
to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention  : 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  reasons 
which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he  can  do 
so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be  required 
by  the  law  ?    If  temptation  were  fare,  a  penal 
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law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If  the  duty 
enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  difficult  perfor- 
mance, omission,  though  it  could  not  be  justified, 
might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present  case  neither 
equity  nor  compafsion  operate  against  it.  A 
useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken,  not  only 
without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with  all  the 
inducements  to  obedience  that  can  be  derived 
from  safety  and  facility. 

*  I  therefore  return  to  my  original  position, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  effects,  must  be  per- 
manent and  stable.  It  may  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  the  schools,  £er  ^ion  recipit  majus 
€t  minus :  we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have 
no  law,  but  we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We 
must  either  have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  per- 
mitted to  act  by  discretion  and  by  chance. 
Deviations  from  the  law  must  be  uniformly 
inuiished,  or  no  mctn  can  be  certain  when  he 
shall  be  safe. 

*  That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institu- 
tion this  Court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  such  devia- 
tions, as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 
unsafe,  I  hope  that  of  departing  from  it  there 
will  now  be  an  end ;  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  will  be  treated  with  due  reverence ; 
and  that  consistent  and  steady  decisions  will 
furnish  the  people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and 
leave  fraud  and  fraudulent  intromissions  no 
future  hopetjf  impimity  or  escape.* 

With  such  comprehension  of  mind  and  such 
clearness  of  penetration  did  he  thus  treat  a  sub- 
ject altogether  new  to  him»  without  any  other 
preparation  than  my  having  stated  to  him  the 
arguments  which  had  been  used  on  each  side  of 
the  question.  His  intellectual  powers  appeared 
with  peculiar  lustre,  when  tried  against  those  of 
a  writer  of  such  fame  as  Lord  Karnes,  and  that, 
too,  in  his  lordship's  own  department. 

This  masterly  argument,  after  being  prefaced 
and  concluded  with  some  sentences  of  my  own, 
and  garnished  with  the  usiUkl  formularies,  was 
actually  printed  and  laid  before  the  Lords  of 
Session,  but  without  success.  My  respected 
friend  Lord  Hailes,  however,  one  of  that  honour- 
able body,  had  critical  sagacity  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  more  than  ordinary  hand  in  the  petition. 
I  told  him  Dr.  Johnson  had  favoured  me  with 
his  pen.  His  lordship,  with  wonderful  cuiumen, 
pointed  out  exactly  where  his  composition  be- 
gan and  where  it  ended.  But  that  I  may  do 
impartial  justice,  and  conform  to  the  great  rule 
of  courts,  Suum  cuiqtu  tribuito,  X  must  add  that 
their  lordships  in  general,  though  they  were 
pleased  to  call  this  *  a  well-drawn  pJ4>er,*  pre- 
ferred the  former  very  inferior  petition  which  I 
had  written ;  thus  confirming  the  truth  of  an 
observation  made  to  me  by  one  of  their  number 
in  a  merry  mood :  '  My  dear  sir,  give  yourself  no 
trouble  in  the  composition  of  the  papers  you 
present  to  us ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  casting  pearls 
before  swine.' 


I  renewed  my  solicitations  that  Dr.  Johnson 
would  this  year  accomplish  his  long  intended 
visit  to  Scotland. 

'to  jau£s  boswzll,  esq. 

*  August  3U177Z 
'  Dear  Sir,— The  regret  has  not  been  little  with 
which  I  have  missed  a  journey  so  pregnant  with 
pleasing  expectations,  as  that  in  which  I  could 
promise  myself  not  only  the  gratification  of 
curiosity,  both  rational  and  fanciful,  but  the 
delight  of  seeing  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem. 
.  .  .  But  such  has  been  the  course  of  things, 
that  I  could  not  come ;  and  such  has  been,  I  am 
afraid,  the  state  of  my  body,  that  it  would  not 
well  have  seconded  my  inclination.  My  body,  I 
think,  grows  better,  and  I  refer  my  hopes  to  an- 
other year ;  for  I  am  very  sincere  in  my  design 
to  pay  the  visit,  and  take  the  ramble.  In  the 
meantime,  do  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing up  a  favourable  opinion  of  me  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  my  friends.  Beattie's  book  is,  I  be- 
lieve, every  day  more  liked ;  at  least  I  like  it 
more  as  I  look  more  upon  it. 

*  I  am  glad  if  you  got  credit  by  your  cause, 
and  am  yet  of  opinion  that  our  cause  was  good, 
and  that  the  determination  ought  to  have  been 
in  your  favour.  Poor  Hastie,  I  think,  had  but 
his  deserts. 

*  You  promised  to  get  me  a  little  Pindar;  you 
may  add  to  it  a  little  Anacreoiu 

*  The  leisure  which  I  cannot  enjoy,  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  hear  that  you  employ  upon  the 
antiquities  of  the  feudal  establishment.  The 
whole  system  of  ancient  tenures  is  gradually 
passing  away ;  and  I  wish  to  have  the  know- 
ledge of  it  preserved  adequate  and  complete. 
For  such  an  institution  makes  a  very  important 
part  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Do  not  foi^t 
a  design  so  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  studies  the 
law  of  his  country,  and  of  a  gentleman  who  may 
naturally  be  curious  to  know  the  condition  of 
his  own  ancestors. — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  with 
great  affection,  '  Sam.  Jouksok.' 

*  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  Dee.  25, 1772. 
•Mt  DEAR  Sir,— 

'  I  was  much  disappointed  that  yon  did  not 
come  to  Scotland  last  autumn.  However,  I 
must  own  that  your  letter  prevents  me  from 
complaining;  not  only  because  I  am  sensible 
that  the  state  of  your  health  was  but  too  good 
an  excuse,  but  because  you  write  in  a  strain 
which  shows  that  you  liave  agreeable  views  of 
the  scheme  which  we  have  so  long  x)roposed. 

•  ••••• 

*  I  communicated  to  Beattie  what  you  said  of 
his  book  in  your  last  letter  to  me.  He  writes 
to  me  thus:  "You  judge  very  rightly  in  sup- 
posing that  Dr.  Johnson's  favourable  opinion  of 
my  book  must  give  me  great  delight.    Indeed, 
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it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  much  I  nm 
i   gratified  by  it;  for  there  is  not  a  man  upon 
I   earth  whose  good  opinion  I  would  be  more  am- 
bitious to  cultivate.    His  talents  and  his  virtues 
I  reverence  more  than  any  words  can  express. 
The  extraordinary  civilities  (the  paternal  atten- 
tions, I  should  rather  say)  and  the  many  instruc- 
tions I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  him, 
^I  to  me  be  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure  in 
the  recollection, 
'ihim  flMnun*  ipst  met,  dum  gpirilus  hos  regei  artus.* 

"  I  had  still  some  thoughts,  while  the  summer 
lasted,  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  London  on  some 
Uttle  business ;  otherwise  I  should  certainly  have 
troubled  him  with  a  letter  several  months  ago, 
and  given  some  vent  to  my  gratitude  uid  admi- 
ration. Thifl  I  intend  to  do  as  soon  as  I  am  left 
a  Uttle  at  leisure.  Meantime,  if  you  have  occa- 
sion to  write  to  him,  I  beg  you  will  offer  him  my 
most  respectful  compliments,  and  assure  him  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  attachment  and  the  warmth 
of  my  gratitude.' 


» 


*Iam,  etc.. 


'Ja^esBoswell.' 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

1773. 

In  1773,  Johnson's  only  publication  was  an 
edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  with  additions 
and  corrections ;  nor  did  he,  so  far  as  is  known, 
furnish  any  productions  of  his  fertile  pen  to  any 
of  his  numerous  friends  or  dependants,  except 
the  Preface  to  his  old  amanuensis  Macbean's 
DictUmary  of  Ancient  Geography.^  His  Skdk- 
fpearcy  indeed,  which  had  been  received  with 
high  approbation  by  the  public,  and>  gone 
through  several  editions,  was  tliis  year  repub- 
lished by  George  Steevens,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
not  only  deeply  skilled  in  ancient  learning  and 
of  very  extensive  reading  in  English  literature, 
especially  the  early  writers,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  acute  discernment  and  elegant  taste. 
,  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that,  by  his  great 
I  and  valuable  additions  to  Dr.  Johnson's  work, 
he  justly  obtained  considerable  reputation : 
*Divitum  imperiwn  cum  Jov€  Caxar  kabeL' 

'to  jamib  boswell,  esq. 

*  London,  Feb.  22, 1773. 
'Dear  Sib, — ^I  have  read  your  kind  letter 
much  more  than  the  elegant  Pindar  which  it 
accompanied.  I  am  always  glad  to  find  myself 
not  forgotten ;  and  to  be  forgotten  by  you  would 
gi^e  me  great  uneasiness.  My  northern  friends 
have  never  been  unkind  to  me ;  X  have  from 

*  He  however  wrote,  or  partly  wrote,  an  Epitaph  on 
Hrs.  3BeIl,  wife  of  his  friend  John  Bell,  Esq.,  brother 
of  the  B<jv.  Dr.  Bell,  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
vbich  is  printed  in  his  works.  It  is  in  English  prose, 
AQd  has  BO  little  of  his  manner,  that  I  did  not  believe 
he  had  any  hand  in  it,  till  I  was  satisfied  of  the  fact 
hy  tlK  authority  of  Mr.  BelL— Bobwelu 


you,  dear  sir,  testimonies  of  affection  which  I 
have  not  often  been  able  to  excite ;  and  Dr. 
Beattie  rates  the  testimony  which  I  was  de- 
sirous of  paying  to  hia  merit  much  higher  than 
I  should  have  thought  it  reasonable  to  expect. 

'I  have  heard  of  your  masquerade.^  What 
says  your  Synod  to  such  innovations  ?  I  am  not 
studiously  scrupulous,  nor  do  I  think  a  masque- 
i-ade  either  evil  in  itself,  or  very  likely  to  be  the 
occasion  of  evil ;  yet,  as  the  world  thinks  it  a 
very  licentious  relaxation  of  manners,  I  would 
not  have  been  one  of  the  fint  masquers  in  a 
country  where  no  masquerade  had  ever  been 
before.* 

'A  new  edition  of  my  great  Dictionary  is 
printed,  from  a  copy  which  I  was  persuaded  to 
revise  ;  but  having  made  no  preparation,  I  was 
able  to  do  very  little.  Some  superfluities  I  have 
expunged,  and  some  faults  I  have  corrected,  and 
here  and  there  have  scattered  a  remark ;  but  the 
main  fabric  of  the  work  remains  as  it  was.  I 
have  looked  very  little  into  it  since  I  wrote  it, 
and  I  think  I  found  it  full  as  often  better,  as 
worse,  than  I  expected. 

'Baretti  and  Davies  have  had  a  furious 
quarrel;  a  quarrel,  I  think,  irreconcilable. 
Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  comedy,  which  is  ex- 
pected in  the  spring.  No  name  is  yet  given  it. 
The  chief  diversion  arises  from  a  stratagem  by 
which  a  lover  is  made  to  mistake  his  future 
father-in-law's  house  for  an  inn.  This,  you  see, 
borders  upon  farce.  The  dialogue  is  quick  and 
gay,  and  the  incidents  are  so  prepared  as  not  to 
seem  improbable. 

*  I  am  sorry  that  you  lost  your  cause  of  intro- 
mission, because  I  yet  think  the  arguments  on 
your  side  unanswerable.  But  you  seem,  I  think, 
to  say  that  you  gained  reputation  even  by  your 
defeat ;  and  reputation  you  will  daily  gain,  if 
you  keep  Lord  Auchinleck's  precept  in  your 
mind,  and  endeavour  to  consolidate  in  your  mind 
a  firm  and  regular  system  of  law,  instead  of  pick- 
ing up  occasional  fragments. 

*  My  health  seems  in  general  to  improve ;  but 
I  have  been  troubled  for  many  weeks  with  a 
vexatious  catarrh,  which  is  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently distressful.  I  have  not  found  any  great 
effects  from  bleeding  and  physic,  and  am  afraid 
that  I  must  expect  help  from  brighter  days  and 
softer  air. 

*  "Write  to  me  now  and  then ;  and  whenever 
any  good  befalls  you,  make  haste  to  let  me  know 
it ;  for  no  one  will  rejoice  at  it  more  than,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson. 
'  You  continue  to  stand  very  high  in  the  favour 
of  Mrs.  Thrale.' 

While  a  former  edition  of  my  work  was  passing 
through  the  press,  I  was  unexpectedly  favoured 

1  Given  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh.— Boswirll. 

2  There  had  been  masquerades  in  Scotland,  but  not 
for  a  very  long  time.— Boswell. 
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with  a  pftcket  from  Philadelphia,  from  Mr.  James 
Abercrombie,  a  gentleman  of  that  ooontry,  who 
ta  pleaced  to  honour  me  with  v^ry  high  praise 
of  m J  Lift  of  Dr.  Jokntont  To  have  the  fame  of 
my  iUnstrioos  friend  and  his  faithful  biographer 
echoed  from  the  New  World,  is  extremely  flat- 
tering ;  and  my  grateful  acknowledgments  shall 
be  wafted  across  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Abercrom- 
bie  has  politely  conferred  on  me  a  considerable 
additional  obligation,  by  transmitting  to  me 
copies  of  two  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Ame- 
lican  gentlemen.  ' Gladly,  sir,'  says  he,  'would 
I  have  sent  you  the  originals ;  but  being  the  only 
relics  of  the  kind  in  America,  they  are  considered 
by  the  possessors  of  such  inestimable  value,  that 
no  possible  consideration  would  induce  them  to 
part  with  them.  In  some  future  publication 
of  yours  relative  to  that  great  and  good  man, 
they  may  perhaps  be  thought  worthy  of  inser- 
tion.' 

'TOMft.B ^D.* 

'London,  Johnson's  Coubt, 
Fleet  Street,  March  4,  1773. 

'  Sib, — ^That  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  depar- 
ture you  should  yet  find  leisure  to  consultmy  con- 
venience, is  a  degree  of  kindness  and  an  instance 
of  regard  not  only  beyond  my  claims,  but  above 
my  expectation.  You  am  not  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  set  high  value  on  my  Ameri- 
can friends,  and  that  you  should  confer  a  very 
valuable  favour  upon  me  by  giving  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  keeping  myself  in  their  memory. 

'  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with 
a  packet,  to  which  I  wish  a  safe  and  speedy  con- 
veyance, because  I  wish  a  safe  and  speedy  voyage 
to  him  that  conveys  it. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  TO  THE  REVSBEND  MB.  WHITE.' 

*  Johnson's  Cocrt,  Fleet  Stbbet, 
London,  March  4,  1773. 

'Dear  Sib, — ^Tour  kindness  for  your  friends 
accompanies  you  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
long  since  observed  by  Horace,  that  no  ship 
could  leave  care  behind :  you  have  been  at- 
tended in  your  voyage  by  other  powers, — ^by 
Benevolence  and  Constancy ;  and  I  hope  Care 
did  not  often  show  her  face  in  their  company. 

•  I  received  the  copy  of  JSaudat.    The  im- 


>  This  gentleman,  who  now  resides  hi  America  In  a 
public  character  of  considerable  dignity,  desired  tliat 
his  name  might  not  be  traascribcd  at  ftiU  length.— 
BoswBLL.  Mr.  Croker  thinks  he  may  have  been  a  Mr. 
Bland  of  Virginia. 

»  Now  Dr.  White,  and  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Pennsylvania.  During  his  first  visit  to 
England  in  1771,  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  he 
was  several  times  In  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  edition  of  Itassdas  which 
Dr.  White  told  him  had  been  printed  in  America.  Dr. 
White,  on  his  return,  immediately  sent  him  a  copy  — 

BOSWSLL. 


pression  is  not  magnificent,  but  it  flatten  an 
author,  because  the  printer  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  scattered  among  the 
people.^  The  little  book  has  been  well  received, 
and  is  translated  into  Italian,  French,  Gennan, 
and  Dutch.  It  has  now  one  honour  more  by  an 
American  edition. 

*  I  know  not  that  much  has  happened  since 
your  departure  that  can  engage  your  curiosity. 
Of  all  public  transactions  the  whole  world  is  now 
informed  by  the  newspapers.  Opposition  seems 
to  despond;  and  the  dissenters,  though  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  unsettled  times,  and  a 
government  much  enfeebled,  seem  not  likely  to 
gain  any  immunities. 

'Dr.  Goldsmith  has  a  new  oomedy  in  re- 
hearsal at  Covent  Garden,  to  which  the  manager 
predicts  ill  success.  I  hope  he  wiU  be  mistaken. 
I  think  it  deserves  a  very  kind  reception. 

'I shall  soon  publish  a  new  edition  of  my 
large  Dictionary.  I  have  been  persuaded  to 
revise  it,  and  have  mended  some  faults,  but 
added  little  to  its  usefulness. 

'  No  book  has  been  published  sinoe  your  de- 
parture of  which  much  notice  is  taken.  Faction 
only  fills  the  town  with  pamphlets,  and  greater 
subjects  are  forgotten  in  the  noise  of  discord. 

'  Thus  have  I  written  only  to  tell  you  how 
Httle  I  hav^to  telL  Of  myself  I  can  only  add, 
that  having  been  afflicted  many  weeks  with  a 
very  troublesome  cough,  I  am  now  recovered. 

*I  take  the  liberty  which  you  give  me  of 
troubling  you  with  a  letter,  of  which  you  will 
be  pleased  to  fill  up  the  direction. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johkbok.' 

On  Saturday,  April  8,  the  day  after  my  arriTal 
in  London  this  year,  I  went  to  his  house  late  in 
the  evening,  and  sat  with  ^irs.  Williams  till  he 
came  home.  I  found  in  the  London  Chronicle 
Dr.  Goldsmith'sapology  to  the  public  for  beat- 
ing Evans,  a  bookseller,  on  account  of  a  para- 
graph *  in  a  newspaper  published  by  him,  which 
Goldsmith  thought  impertinent  to  bim  and  to 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  The  apology  was 
written  so  much  in  Dr.  Johnson's  manner,  that 
both  Mrs.  Williams  and  I  supposed  it  to  be  his ; 
but  when  he  came  home  he  soon  undeceived  us. 
When  he  said  to  Mrs.  Williams,  'Well,  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  manifetto  has  got  into  your  paper,* 
I  asked  him  if  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  written  it, 
with  an  air  that  made  him  see  I  suspected  it 
was  his,  though  subscribed  by  Goldsmith. 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  Dr.  Goldsmith  would  no  more 
have  asked  me  to  write  such  a  thing  as  that  for 
him,  than  he  would  have  asked  me  to  feed  him 

^  The  offence  given,  was  a  long  abusive  letter  In  the 
Londcn  Packet.  A  particular  account  of  this  transac- 
tion, and  Goldsmith's  Vindication  (for  such  it  was, 
rather  than  an  apology),  maybe  found  in  the  new  Lifs 
of  that  poet,  prefixed  to  his  Miscellaneous  Works  in  4 
vols.  8vo,  pp.  106-108.~Maloks. 
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with  a  spoon,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  denoted 
his  imhecility.  I  as  much  beUeye  that  he  wrote 
it  as  if  I  had  seen  him  do  it.  Sir,  had  he  shown 
it  to  any  one  friend,  he  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  publish  it.  He  has,  indeed,  done 
it  Tery  well;  but  it  is  a  foolish  thing  well 
done.  I  suppose  he  has  been  so  much  elated 
vitfa  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  that  he  has 
thoaght  everything  that  concerned  him  must 
be  of  importance  to  the  public/  Boswell  :  '  I 
fancy,  sir,  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  been 
engt^d  in  such  an  adventure.*  Johnson  : 
*  Why,  sir,  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  he  has 
hoi ;  he  may  have  been  beaten  before.  This,  sir, 
is  a  new  plume  to  him.' 

I  mentioned  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Memoirs 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  his  discoveries 
to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sydney.  JoHXSON :  *  Why,  sir,  everybody  who 
had  just  notions  of  government  thought  them 
rascals  before.  It  is  well  that  all  mankind  now 
see  them  to  be  rascals.'  BoswELfi:  'But,  sir, 
maj  not  those  discoveries  be  true  without  their 
being  rascals?'  JoflNBON :  'Consider,  sir; 
would  any  of  them  have  been  willing  to  have 
had  it  known  that  they  intrigued  with  France  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  he  who  does  what  he  is 
afraid  should  be  known,  has  something  rotten 
about  hinL  This  Dalrymple  seems  to  be  an 
honest  fellow ;  for  he  tells  equally  what  makes 
against  both  sides.  But  nothing  can  be  poorer 
than  his  mode  of  writing ;  it  is  the  mere  bounc- 
ing of  a  schoolboy  I  Great  He  I  but  greater  She ! 
and  such  stuff.' 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  in  this  criticism : 
for  though  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  style  is  not 
regularly  formed  in  any  respect,  and  one  can- 
not help  smiling  sometimes  at  his  affected 
grandiloquence,  there  is  in  his  writing  a 
pointed  vivacity,  and  much  of  a  gentlemanly 
spirit. 

At  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the  evening,  he  repeated 
his  nsoal  paradoxical  declamation  against  action 
in  public  speaking.  '  Action  can  have  no  effect 
npon  reasonable  minds.  It  may  augment  noise, 
but  it  never  can  enforce  argument.  If  you  si>eak 
^  &  dog,  you  use  action :  you  hold  up  your  hand 
thus,  because  he  is  a  brute ;  and  in  proportion  as 
men  are  removed  from  brutes,  action  will  have 
the  less  influence  upon  them.'  Mrs.  Thrale  : 
'  What  then,  sir,  becomes  of  Demosthenes'  say- 
ing, "Action,  action,  action?**'  Johnson: 
Demosthenes,  madam,  spoke  to  an  assembly  of 
brutes— to  a  barbarous  people.' 

I  thoaght  it  extraordinary  that  he  should  deny 
the  power  of  rhetorical  action  upon  human 
nature,  when  it  is  proved  by  innumerable  facts 
in  all  stages  of  society.  Reasonable  beings  are 
not  solely  reasonable.  They  have  fancies  which 
Aay  be  pleased,  passions  which  may  be  roused. 

I^rd  Chesterfield  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
remarked  that  almost  all  of  that  celebrated 
nobleman's  witty  sayings  were  puna.    He,  how- 


ever, allowed  the  merit  of  good  wit  to  his  lord- 
ship's saying  of  Lord  Tyrawley  and  himself, 
when  both  very  old  and  infirm  :  '  Tyrawley  and 
I  have  been  dead  these  two  years ;  but  we  don't 
choose  to  have  it  known.* 

He  talked  with  approbation  of  an  intended 
edition  of  the  Spectator,  with  notes ;  two 
volumes  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  gentle- 
man eminent  in  the  literary  world,  and  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected  for  the  remain- 
der had  been  transferred  to  another  hand.  He 
observed  that  all  works  which  describe  manners 
require  notes  in  sixty  or  seventy  years,  or  less ; 
and  told  us  he  had  communicated  all  he  knew 
that  could  throw  light  upon  the  Spectator.  He 
said,  '  Addison  had  made  his  Sir  Andrew  Free- 
port  a  true  Whig,  arguing  against  giving  charity 
to  beggars,  and  throwing  out  other  such  un- 
gracious sentiments;  but  that  he  had  thought 
better,  and  made  amends  by  making  him  found 
an  hospital  for  decayed  farmers.'  He  called  for 
the  volume  of  the  Spectator  in  which  that 
account  is  contained,  and  read  it  aloud  to  us. 
He  read  so  well,  that  everything  acquired  addi- 
tional weight  and  grace  from  his  utterance. 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  modem 
imitations  of  ancient  ballads,  and  some  one  hav- 
ing praised  their  simplicity,  he  treated  them 
with  that  ridicule  which  he  always  displayed 
when  that  subject  was  mentioned. 

He  disapproved  of  introducing  Scripture 
phrases  into  secular  discourse.  This  seemed  to 
me  a  question  of  some  difiiculty.  A  Scripture 
expression  may  be  used,  like  a  highly  classical 
phrase,  to  produce  an  instantaneous  strong  im- 
pression; and  it  may  be  done  without  being 
at  all  improper.  Yet  I  own  there  is  danger, 
that  applying  the  language  of  our  sacred  book 
to  ordinary  subjects  may  tend  to  lessen  our 
reverence  for  it.  If,  therefore,  it  be  introduced 
at  all,  it  should  be  with  very  great  caution. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  sat  a  good  part  of  the 
evening  with  him,  but  he  was  very  silent.  He 
said, '  Burnet's  History  of  his  ovm  Times  is  very 
entertaining.  The  style,  indeed,  is  mere  chit- 
chat. I  do  not  believe  that  Burnet  intentionally 
lied ;  but  he  was  so  much  prejudiced  that  he 
took  no  pains  to  find  out  the  truth.  He  was 
like  a  man  who  resolves  to  regulate  his  time  by 
a  certain  watch,  but  will  not  inquire  whether 
the  watch  is  right  or  not.' 

Though  he  was  not  disposed  to  talk,  he  was 
unwilling  that  I  should  leave  him ;  and  when  I 
looked  at  my  watch,  and  told  him  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  he  cried,  '  What's  that  to  you  and  me  ? ' 
and  ordered  Frank  to  tell  Mrs.  Williams  that  we 
were  coming  to  drink  tea  with  her,  which  we  did. 
It  was  settled  that  we  should  go  to  churcb  to- 
gether next  day. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  cross  buns; 
Doctor  Levet,  as  Frank  called  him,  making  the 
tea.    He  canied  me  with  him  to  the  church  of 
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St.  Clement  Danes,  where  he  had  a  seat ;  and 
his  behaviour  was,  as  I  had  imagined  to  myself, 
solemnly  devout.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
tremulous  earnestness  with  which  he  pronounced 
the  awful  petition  in  the  Litany  :  *  In  the  hour 
of  death,  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  good  LoBl>, 
deliver  us.' 

We  went  to  church  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  ser- 
vices we  did  not  dine  ;  but  he  read  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  and  I  turned  over  several  of 
his  books.  In  Archbishop  Laud's  Diary  I  found 
the  following  passage,  which  I  read  to  Dr.  John- 
non: — 

*  1623,  February  1,  Sunday.  I  stood  by  the 
most  Illustrious  Prince  Charles '  at  dinner.  He 
was  then  very  merry,  and  talked  occasionally  of 
many  things  with  his  attendants.  Among  other 
things,  he  said,  tliat  if  he  were  necessitated  to 
take  any  particular  profession  of  life,  ho  could 
not  be  a  lawyer,  adding  his  reason  *  *'  I  cannot," 
said  he,  "defend  a  bad,  nor  yield  in  a  good  cause.'' ' 
Johnson  :  *  Sir,  this  is  false  reasoning ;  because 
every  cause  has  a  bad  side  :  and  a  Ia\vyer  is  not 
overcome,  though  the  cause  which  he  has  endea- 
voured to  support  be  determined  against  him.' 

I  told  him  that  Goldsmith  had  said  to  me  a  few 
days  before,  '  As  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoe- 
maker, and  my  coat  from  the  tailor,  so  I  take 
my  religion  from  the  priest.'  I  regretted  this 
loose  way  of  talking.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  he  knows 
nothing ;  he  has  made  up  his  mind  about 
nothings' 

To  my  great  surprise,  he  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  £aster-day.  I  never  supposed  that 
he  had  a  dinner  at  his  house  ;  for  I  had  not  then 
heard  of  any  one  of  his  friends  having  been 
entertained  at  his  table.  He  told  me,  *'  I  have 
generally  a  meat-pie  on  Sunday ;  it  is  baked  at 
a  public  oven,  which  is  very  properly  allowed, 
because  one  man  can  attend  it ;  and  thus  the 
advantage  is  obtained  of  not  keeping  servants 
from  church  to  dress  dinners.' 

April  11,  being  Easter  Sunday,  after  having 
attended  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's,  I  repaired 
to  Dr.  Johnson's.  I  had  gratified  my  ciiriosity 
much  in  dining  with  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau, 
while  he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Neuf  ch&tel :  I  had 
jas  great  a  curiosity  to  dine  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  in  the  dusky  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet 
Street.  I  supposed  we  should  scarcely  have 
knives  and  forks,  and  only  some  strange,  un- 
4:outh,  ill-dressed  dish  ;  but  I  found  everything 
in  very  good  order.  We  had  no  other  company 
but  Mrs.  WilliamB  and  a  young  woman  whom  I 
did  not  know.  As  a  dinner  here  was  considered 
as  a  singular  phenomenon,  and  as  I  was  fre- 
quently interrogated  on  the  subject,  my  readers 
may  perhaps  be  desirous  to  know  our  bill  of  fare. 
Foote,  I  remember,  in  allusion  to  Francis  the 
TMgrOy  was  willing  to  suppose  that  our  repast 

1  Afterwards  Charles  l^Boswkll. 


was  hlack  broth.  But  the  fact  was  that  we  had 
a  very  good  soup,  a  boiled  I^  of  lamb  and 
spinach,  a  veal  pie,  and  a  rice  pudding. 

Of  Dr.  John  Campbell,  the  author,  he  said, 
*  He  is  a  very  inquisitive  and  a  very  able  man, 
and  a  man  of  good  religious  principles,  though  I 
am  afraid  he  has  been  deficient  in  practice. 
Campbell  is  radically  right ;  and  we  may  hope 
that  in  time  there  will  be  good  practice.' 

He  owned  that  he  thought  Hawkesworth  was 
one  of  his  imit-ators,  but  he  did  not  think  Gold-  | 
smith  was.    Goldsmith,  he  said,  had  great  merit.  , 
BoswELL  :  '  But,  sir,  he  is  much  indebted  to  you 
for  his  getting  so  high  in  public  estimation.'  , 
Johnson  :  *  Why  sir,  he  has  perhaps  got  toontr 
to  it  by  his  intimacy  with  me.' 

Goldsmith,  though  his  vanity  often  excited 
him  to  occasional  competition,  had  a  very  high 
regard  for  Johnson,  which  he  had  at  this  time 
expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  the  Dedica- 
tion of  his  comedy,  entitled.  She  Stoopt  to  Coa- 
quer.^  ^ 

Johnson  observed  that  there  were  very  few 
books  printed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union. 
He  had  seen  a  complete  collection  of  them  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Archibald  Campbell, 
a  nonjuring  bishop.'  I  wish  this  collection  had 
been  kept  entire.  Ililany  of  them  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh. I  told  Dr.  Jolmson  that  I  had  some  in- 
tention to  write  the  life  of  the  learned  and 
worthy  Thomas  Ruddiman.  He  said,  '  I  should 
take  pleasure  in  helping  you  to  do  honour  to 
him.  But  his  farewell  letter  to  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  when  he  resigned  the  offira  of 
their  librarian,  should  have  been  in  Latin.' 

1  put  a  question  to  him  upon  a  fact  in  com- 
mon life  which  he  could  not  answer,  nor  have  I 
found  any  one  else  who  could.  *  What  is  the 
reason  that  women- servants,  though  obliged  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  their  own  clothes, 
have  much  lower  wi^es  than  inen-servants,  to 
whom  a  great  proportion  of  that  article  is  fur- 
nished, and  when,  in  fact,  our  female  house  ser- 
vants work  much  harder  than  the  male  ? ' 

He  told  me  that  he  had  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  attempted  to  keep  a  journal  of  his  life,  bat 
never  could  persevere.  He  advised  me  to  do  it. 
*The  great  thing  to  be  recorded,*  said  he, 'is 
the  state  of  your  own  mind ;  and  you  should 
write  down  everything  that  you  remember,  for 

>  By  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do 
not  mean  so  much  to  complimeut  you  as  myself.  It 
may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform  the  public  that  I 
have  lived  many  j^cars  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may 
serve  the  interests  of  mankind  also  to  inform  them, 
that  the  greatest  wit  may  be  found  in  a  cliaracter» 
without  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety.— Bota- 

WKLL. 

2  See  an  account  of  this  learned  and  respcctab 
gentleman,  and  of  his  curious  work  on  the  Middle  State 
JounicU  of  a  Tour  to  tht  Ucbiidcs,  3d  edit,  pu  S7L^ 
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yoa  cannot  judge  at  first  what  is  good  or  bad ; 
and  write  immediately,  while  the  impression  is 
fresh,  for  it  will  not  be  the  same  a  week  after- 
wards.' 

I  again  solicited  him  to  communicate  to  me 
the  particulars  of  his  early  life.  He  said,  *  You 
shall  have  them  all  for  twopence.  I  hope  you 
shall  know  a  great  deal  more  of  me  before  you 
write  my  life.'  He  mentioned  to  me  tlus  day 
many  circumstances  which  I  wrote  down  when 
I  went  home,  and  have  interwoven  iu  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  narrative. 

On  Tuesday,  April  13,  he  and  Dr.  Groldsmith 
and  I  dined  at  General  Oglethorpe's.  Gold- 
smith expatiated  on  the  common  topic,  that  the 
race  of  our  people  was  degenerated,  and  this  was 
owing  to  luxury.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  in  the  first 
place,  I  doubt  the  fact.  I  believe  there  are  as 
many  tall  men  in  England  now  as  ever  there 
were.  But,  secondly,  supposing  the  stature  of 
our  people  to  be  diminished,  that  is  not  owing 
to  luxury ;  for,  sir,  consider  to  how  very  small 
a  proportion  of  our  people  luxury  can  reach. 
Our  soldiery,  surely,  are  not  luxurious,  who  live 
on  sixpence  a  day;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  almost  all  the  other  classes.  Luxury, 
80  far  as  it  reaches  the  poor,  will  do  good  to  the 
race  of  people  ;  it  will  strengthen  and  multiply 
them.  Sir,  no  nation  was  ever  hurt  by  luxury ; 
for,  as  I  said  before,  it  can  reach  but  to  a  very  few. 
I  admit  that  the  great  increase  of  conmierce  and 
manufactures  hurts  the  military  spirit  of  a 
people  ;  because  it  produces  a  competition  for 
something  else  than  martial  honours— a  compe- 
tition for  riches.  It  also  hurts  the  bodies  of  the 
people ;  for  yon  will  observe  there  is  no  man  who 
works  at  any  particular  trade,  but  you  may  know 
bim  from  his  appearance  to  do  so.  One  part  or  the 
other  of  his  body  being  more  used  than  the  rest, 
he  is  in  some  degree  deformed :  but,  sir,  that  is 
not  luxury.  A  tailor  sits  cross-legged :  but  that 
is  not  luxury.'  Goldsmith:  *Come,  you're 
just  going  to  the  same  place  by  another  road.* 
Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  I  say  that  is  not  luxury. 
Let  us  take  a  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  White- 
chapel,  through,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  series 
of  shops  in  the  world :  what  is  there  in  any  of 
these  shops  (if  you  except  gin-shops)  that  can 
do  any  human  being  any  harm  ? '  Goldsmith  : 
*  Well,  sir.  111  accept  your  challenge.  The  very 
next  shop  to  Northumberland  House  is  a  pickle- 
shop.'  Johnson  :  *  Well,  sir,  do  we  not  know 
that  a  maid  can  in  one  afternoon  make  pickles 
sufficient  to  serve  a  whole  family  for  a  year  ?  nay, 
that  five  pickle-shops  can  serve  all  the  kingdom  ? 
Besides,  sir,  there  is  no  harm  done  to  anybody 
by  the  making  of  pickles  or  the  eating  of  pickles.' 

We  drank  tea  with  the  ladies  ;  and  Goldsmith 
sung  Tony  Lumpkin's  song  in  his  comedy,  SJit 
Stoopt  to  Conquer,  and  a  very  pretty  one  to  an 
Irish  tune,*  which  he  had  designed   for  Miss 

'  The  Huvnoun  o/BoUamaj/airy.— Doswclu 


Hardcastle ;  but  as  Mrs.  Bulkeley,  who  played 
the  part,  could  not  sing,  it  was  left  out.  He 
afterwards  vnrote  it  down  for  me,  by  which 
means  it  was  preserved,  and  now  appears 
amongst  his  poems.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  way 
home,  stopped  at  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  and 
sat  with  me,  drinking  tea  a  second  time,  till  a 
late  hour. 

I  told  him  that  IVIrs.  Macaulay  said  she  won- 
dered how  he  could  reconcile  his  political  prin- 
ciples with  his  moral :  his  notions  of  inequality 
and  subordination  with  wishing  well  to  the 
happiness  of  all  mankind,  who  might  live  so 
agreeably,  had  they  all  their  portions  of  land, 
and  none  to  domineer  over  another.  Johnson  : 
*  Why,  sir,  I  reconcile  my  principles  very  well, 
because  mankind  are  happier  in  a  state  of  in- 
equality and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be 
in  this  pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  soon 
degenerate  into  brutes ;  they  would  become 
Mouboddo's  nation :  their  tails  would  grow. 
Sir,  all  would  be  losers  were  all  to  work  for 
all:  they  would  have  no  intellectual  improve- 
ment. All  feitellectual  improvement  arises  from 
leisure ;  all  leisure  arises  from  one  working  for 
another.' 

Talking  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  he  said,  *  It 
should  seem  that  the  family  at  present  on  the 
throne  has  now  established  as  good  a  riglit  as 
the  former  family,  by  the  long  consent  of  the 
people ;  and  that  to  disturb  this  right  might  be 
considered  as  culpable.  At  the  same  time,  I 
own  that  it  is  a  very  diflBcult  question,  when 
considered  with  respect  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 
To  oblige  people  to  take  oaths  as  to  the  disputed 
right,  is  wrong.  I  know  not  whether  I  could 
take  them ;  but  I  do  not  blame  those  who  do.' 
So  conscientious  and  so  delicate  was  he  upon 
this  subject,  which  has  occasioned  so  much 
clamour  against  him. 

Talking  of  law  cases,  he  said,  *The  English 
reports,  in  general,  are  very  poor:  only  the 
half  of  what  has  been  said  is  taken  down ;  and 
of  that  half  much  is  mistaken.  Whereas  in 
Scotland,  the  arguments  on  each  side  are 
deliberately  put  in  writing,  to  be  considered  by 
the  court.  I  think  a  collection  of  your  cases 
upon  subjects  of  importance,  with  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  upon  them,  would  be  valuable.' 

On  Thur&day,  April  15,  I  dined  with  him  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith  at  General  Paoli's.  We  found 
here  Signer  Martinelli,  of  Florence,  author  of 
a  History  of  England  in  Italian,  printed  at 
London. 

I  spoke  of  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd j 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  as  the  best  pastoral  that 
had  ever  been  written;  not  only  abounding 
with  beautiful  rural  imagery,  and  just  and 
pleasing  sentiments,  but  being  a  real  picture  of 
manners ;  and  I  offered  to  teach  Dr.  Johnson 
to  understand  it.  'No,  sir,'  said  he,  'I  won't 
learn  it.  You  shall  retain  your  superiority  by 
my  not  knowing  it.' 
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This  brought  on  a  queition  whether  one  man 
is  lessened  by  another's  acquiring  an  equal  degree 
of  knowledge  with  him.  Johnson  asserted  the 
affirmative.  I  maintained  that  the  position 
might  be  true  in  those  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  produce  wisdom,  power,  and  force,  so  as 
to  enable  one  man  to  have  the  government  of 
others;  but  that  a  man  is  not  in  any  degree 
lessened  by  others  knowing  as  well  as  he  what 
ends  in  mere  pleasure — eating  fine  fruit,  drink- 
ing delicious  wines,  reading  exquisite  poetry. 

The  General  observed  that  Martinelli  was  a 
Whig.  Johnson  :  '  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  shows 
the  spirit  of  the  times :  he  is  obliged  to  tem- 
porize.' BoBWELL:  'I  rather  think,  sir,  that 
Toryism  prevails  in  this  reign.'  JORNSOK:  'I 
know  not  why  you  should  think  so,  sir.  You 
see  your  friend  Lord  Lyttelton,  a  nobleman,  is 
obliged  in  his  History  to  write  the  most  vulgar 
Whiggism.* 

An  animated  debate  took  place  whether 
Martinelli  should  continue  his  History  of  Eng- 
land to  the  present  day.  GrOLDSMiTH :  '  To  be 
sure  he  should.'  Johkbon:  'No,  sir;  he 
would  give  great  offence.  He  would  have  to 
tell  of  almost  all  the  living  great  what  they  do 
not  wish  told.'  Goldsmith  :  'It  may,  perhaps, 
be  necessary  for  a  native  to  be  more  cautious ; 
but  a  foreigner  who  comes  among  us  without 
prejudice,  may  bo  considered  as  holding  the 
place  of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind  freely.' 
Johnson:  'Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a 
work  from  the  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  catching  the  error  and  mistaken  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  among  whom  he  happens 
to  be.'  Goldsmith  :  '  Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell 
his  history,  and  to  tell  truth;  one  an  honest, 
the  other  a  laudable  motive.'  Johnson  :  'Sir, 
they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It  is  laudable 
in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but  he 
should  write  so  as  he  may  lixt  by  them,  not  so 
as  he  may  be  knocked  on  the  head.  I  would 
advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he  publishes 
his  history  of  the  present  age.  A  foreigner  who 
attaches  himself  to  a  political  party  in  this 
country,  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be 
imagined:  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  inter- 
meddler.  A  native  may  do  it  from  interest.' 
BoswELL :  '  Or  principle.'  Goldsmith  :  '  There 
are  people  who  tell  a  hundred  political  lies 
every  day,  and  are  not  hurt  by  it.  Surely,  then, 
one  may  tell  truth  with  safety.'  Johnson: 
'Why,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  who  tells  a 
hundred  lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  his  Ues. 
But  besides,  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred 
lies  told  of  him,  than  one  truth  which  he  does 
not  ^ish  should  be  told.'  Ooldbmith:  'For 
my  part,  I'd  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil.' 
Johnson:  'Yes,  sir;  but  the  devil  will  be  angry. 
Imish  to  shame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but 
I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
claws.'  Goldsmith  :  '  His  claws  can  do  you  no 
harm^  when  you  have  the  shield  of  trutii.' 


It  having  been  observed  that  there  was  little 
hospitality  in  London;  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir, 
any  man  who  has  a  name,  or  who  has  the  power 
of  pleasing,  will  be  very  generally  invited  in 
London.  The  man  Sterne,  I  have  been  told, 
has  had  engagements  for  three  months.'  Gold- 
smith: 'And, a  very  dull  fellow.*  Johnson: 
'Why,  no,  sir.' 

Martinelli  told  us  that  for  several  years  he 
lived  much  with  Charles  Townshend,  and  that 
he  ventured  to  tell  him  he  was  a  bad  joker. 
Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  thus  much  I  can  say 
upon  the  subject.  One  day  he  and  a  few  more 
agreed  to  go  and  dine  in  the  country,  and  each 
of  them  was  to  bring  a  friend  in  his  carriage 
with  him.  Charles  Townshend  asked  Fitzher- 
bert  to  go  with  him,  but  told  him,  "  You  must 
find  somebody  to  bring  you  back:  I  can  only 
carry  you  there."  Fitzherbert  did  not  much 
like  this  arrangement.  He,  however,  consented, 
observing  sarcastically,  "It  will  do  very  well ; 
for  then  the  same  jokes  will  serve  you  in  return- 
ing as  in  going." ' 

An  eminent  public  character  being  mentioned 
— Johnson  :  '  I  remember  being  present  when 
he  showed  himself  to  be  so  corrupted,  or  at  least 
something  so  different  from  what  I  think  right, 
as  to  maintsin  that  a  member  of  Parliament 
should  go  along  with  his  party  right  or  wrong. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  so  remote  from  native  virtue, 
from  scholastic  virtue,  that  a  good  man  must 
have  undergone  a  great  change  before  he  can 
reconcile  himself  to  such  a  doctrine.  It  is 
maintaining  that  you  may  lie  to  the  public ;  for 
you  lie  when  you  oaU  that  right  which  you 
think  wrong,  or  the  reverse.  A  friend  of  ours 
who  is  too  much  an  echo  of  that  gentleman, 
observed,  "that  a  man  who  does  not  stick 
uniformly  to  a  party  is  only  waiting  to  be 
bought."  Why,  then,  said  I,  he  is  only  waiting 
to  be  what  that  gentleman  is  already.' 

We  talked  of  the  King's  coming  to  see  Gold- 
smith's new  play.  'I  wish  he  would,'  said 
Goldsmith  ;  adding,  however,  with  an  affected 
indifference,  '  Not  that  it  would  do  me  the  least 
good.'  Johnson  :  '  Well,  then,  sir,  let  us  say  it 
would  do  hi'm  good  (laughing).  No,  sir,  this 
affectation  will  not  pass  :  it  is  mighty  idle.  In 
such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would  not  trish  to 
please  the  chief  magistrate?'  Goldsmith:  'I 
do  wish  to  please  him.  I  remember  a  line  in 
Dryden, 

"  And  eveiy  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend.  ** 

It  ought  to  be  reversed. '  Johnson  :  '  Nay,  there 
are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  the  subject : 

**  For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend.** ' 

General  Paoli  observed  that  successful  rebels 
might.  Martinelli  :  '  Happy  rebellions.' 
Goldsmith:  'We  have  no  such  phrase.* 
General  Faou:  'But  have  you  not  the 
thing r      GOLDSMITH!    'Yes,  all   our   happy 
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revolutions.  They  have  hurt  our  Constitutioii, 
and  will  hurt  it^  till  we  mend  it  by  another 
HAPFT  REVOLUTION.*  I  never  before  discovered 
that  my  friend  Qoldsmith  had  so  much  of  the 
old  prejudice  in  him. 

General  Paoli,  talking  of  Goldsmith's  new 
play,  said,  '  II  a  fait  un  compliment  tris  gracieux 
A  une  certaine  grande  dame; '  meaning  a  duchess 
of  the  first  rank. 

I  expressed  a  doubt  whether  Goldsmith  in- 
tended it  in  order  that  I  might  hear  the  truth 
from  himself.  It  perhaps  was  not  quite  fair  to 
endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  confession,  as  he 
might  not  wish  to  avow  positively  his  taking  part 
against  the  Court.     He  smiled  and  hesitated. 

The  General  at  once  relieved  him  by  this 
beautiful  image  :  *Monneivr  Goldsmith  est  comme 
la  tner,  qui  jette  dea  perlet  et  beaticoup  d'autrea 
belles  ehoseSy  sans  t^en  appercevoir.  *  GtoLDSUlTH : 
*  Tris  bien  dUy  et  trhs SUgamment* 

A  person  was  mentioned  who,  it  was  said, 
could  take  down  in  short-hand  the  speeches  in 
Parliament  with  perfect  exactness.  Johnson  : 
'Sir,  it  is  impossible.  I  remember  one  Angel 
who  came  to  me  to  write  for  him  a  preface  or 
dedication  to  a  book  upon  short-hand,  and  he 
professed  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  oould  speak. 
In  order  to  try  him,  I  took  down  a  book,  and 
read  while  he  wrote  ;  and  I  favoured  him,  for  I 
read  more  deliberately  than  usual  I  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  very  little  way,  when  he  begged  I 
would  desist,  for  he  could  not  follow  me.' 
Hearing  now  for  the  first  time  of  this  pref aoe  or 
dedication,  I  said,  '  What  an  expense,  «ir,  do 
you  put  us  to  in  buying  books,  to  which  you  have 
written  prefaces  or  dedications  I '  Johnson  : 
'  Why,  I  have  dedicated  to  the  royal  family  all 
round ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  last  generatioii  of 
the  royal  family.'  Goldsmith:  *  And  perhaps, 
sir,  not  one  sentence  of  wit  in  a  whole  dedica- 
tion.' Johnson  :*  Perhaps  not,  sir.**  Bos  well: 
'What  then  is  the  reason  for  applying  to  a 
particular  person  to  do  that  which  any  one  may 
do  as  well?'  Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  one  man 
has  a  greater  readiness  at  doing  it  than  another.' 

I  spoke  of  Mr.  Harris,*  of  Salisbury,  as  being  a 
very  learned  man,  and  in  particular  an  eminent 
Grecian.  Johnson  :  *I  am  not  sure  of  that. 
His  frienda  gave  him  out  as  such,  but  I  know 
not  who  of  his  friends  ore  able  to  judge  of  it. 
Goldsmith  :  '  He  is  what  ia  much  better :  he 
is  a  worthy  humane  man.'  Johnson:  'Nay, 
sir,  thai  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument : 
that  will  as  much  prove  that  be  can  play  upon 
the  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini,  as  that  he  is  an 
eminent  Grecian.'  Goldsmith  :  '  The  greatest 
musical  performers  have  but  small  emoluments. 
Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  not  get  above  seven 
hundred  a  year.'  Johnson:  'That  is  indeed 
but  little  for  a  man  to  get,  who  does  best  that 
which  so  many  endeavour  to  do.   There  is  nothing, 

1  James  Harris,  author  of  Herma,  or  a  PhiloaophiccU 
JSitquiry  concerning  Univeraal  Grammar.  * 


I  think,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so 
much  as  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.  In  all  other 
things  we  can  do  something  at  first.  Any  man 
will  forge  a  bar  of  iron  if  you  give  him  a  ham- 
mer; not  BO  well  as  a  smith,  but  tolerably.  A 
man  will  saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make  a  box, 
though  a  clumsy  one ;  but'  give  him  a  fiddle  and 
a  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing.* 

On  Monday,  April  19,  he  called  on  me  with 
Mrs.  Williams,  in  Mr.  Strahan's  coach,  and 
carried  me  out  to  dine  with  Mr.  Elphinston  at 
his  Academy  at  Kensington.  A  printer  having 
acquired  a  fortune  sufficient  to  keep  his  coach 
was  a  good  topic  for  the  credit  of  literature. 
Mrs.  WiUiams  said  that  another  printer,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  had  not  waited  so  long  as  Mr.  Strahan, 
but  had  kept  his  coach  several  years  sooner. 
Johnson  :  '  He  was  in  the  right.  life  is  short. 
The  sooner  that  a  man  begins  to  enjoy  his 
wealth  the  better.' 

Mr.  Elphinston  talked  of  a  new  book  that  was 
much  admired,  and  asked  Dr.  Johnson  if  he  had 
read  it.  Johnson:  'I  have  looked  into  it.' 
'  What,'  said  Elphinston,  '  have  you  not  read  it 
through?'  Johnson  (offended  at  being  thus 
pressed,  and  so  obliged  to  own  his  cursory  mode 
of  reading,  answered  tartly):  'No,  sir;  do  you 
read  books  through  f ' 

He  this  day  again  defended  duelling,  and  put 
hia  argument  upon  what  I  have  ever  thought 
the  most  solid  basis:  that  if  public  war  be 
allowed  to  be  consistent  with  mwality,  private 
war  must  be  equally  so.  Indeed,  ^e  may  ob- 
serve what  strained  arguments  are  used  to 
reconcile  war  with  the  Christian  religion.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  exceedingly  dear  that  duel- 
ling having  better  reasons  for  its  barbarous 
violence,  is  more  justifiable  than  war  in  which 
thousanda  go  forth  without  any  cause  of  personal 
quarrel,  and  massacre  each  other. 

On  Wednesday,  April  21, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's.  A  gentleman  attacked  Garrick 
for  being  vain.  Johnson  :  '  No  wonder,  sir, 
that  he  is  vain ;  a  man  who  is  perpetually  fiat- 
tered  in  every  mode  that  can  be  conceived.  So 
many  bellows  have  blown  the  fire,  that  one 
wonders  he  has  not  by  this  time  become  a 
cinder.'  Boswell:  'And  such  bellows,  too. 
Lord  Mansfield  with  his  cheeks  like  to  burst. 
Lord  Chatham  like  an  ^olus.  I  have  read 
such  notes  from  them  to  him  as  were  enough  to 
turn  his  head.'  Johnson  :  *  True.  When  he 
whom  everybody  ebe  flatters,  flatters  me,  I 
then  am  truly  happy.*  Mrs.  Thralb:  'The 
sentiment  is  in  Congreve,  I  think.'  Johnson  : 
'Yea,  madam,  in  The  Way  of  the  World  .— 

"  If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 

That  heart  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me." 

No,  sir,  I  should  not  be  surprised  though  Gar- 
rick chained  the  ocean  and  lashed  the  winds.* 
Boswell:  'Should  it  not  be,  sir,  lashed  the 
ocean  and  chained  the  winds?'   Johnson  :  'No, 

sir,  recollect  the  original — 
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**  In  Cornm  atque  Enram  soHtoB  sevire  flagellia 
Barbarus,  iEolio  nimquam  hoo  in  caxcere  passos, 
Ipsum  compedibua  qui  vinzerat  Ennoaigesum." ' 

This  does  very  well  when  both  tlie  winds  and 
the  sea  are  personified,  and  mentioned  by  their 
mythological  names,  as  in  Juvenal  s  hut  when 
they  are  mentioned  in  plain  language,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithets  suggested  by  me  is  the 
most  obvious ;  and  aocordinsly  my  friend  him- 
self, in  his  imitation  of  the  passage  which 
describes  Xerxes,  hap 

'  The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind.'  > 

The  modes  of  living  in  different  countries, 
and  the  various  views  with  which  men  travel  in 
quest  of  new  scenes,  haying  been  talked  of,  a 
learned  gentleman  who  holds  a  considerable 
office  in  the  law  expatiated  on  the  happinesy  of 
a  savage  life,  and  mentioned  an  instance  of  an 
officer  who  had  actually  Uved  for  some  time  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  of  whom,  when  in  that 
state,  he  quoted  this  reflection  with  an  air  of 
admiration,  as  if  it  had  been  deeply  philoso> 
phical:  'Here  am  I,  free  and  unrestrained, 
amidst  the  rude  magnificence  of  Nature,  with 
this  Indian  woman  by  my  side,  and  this  gun, 
with  which  I  can  procure  food  when  I  want  it : 
what  more  can  be  desired  for  human  happiness? ' 
It  did  not  require  much  sagacity  to  foresee  that 
such  a  sentiment  would  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  without  due  animadversion.  Johnson: 
'  Do  not  allow  yourself,  sir,  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  such  gross  absurdity.  It  is  sad  stuff ;  it  is 
brutish.  If  a  bull  could  speak,  he  might  i^  well 
exclaim, — Here  am  I  with  this  cow  and  this 
grass ;  what  being  can  enjoy  greater  felicity?' 

We  talked  of  the  melancholy  end  of  a  gentle- 
inan  who  had  destroyed  himself.  Johnson  : 
'It  was  owing  to  imaginary  difficulties  in  his 
affairs,  which,  had  he  talked  of  with  any  friend, 
would  soon  have  vanished.'  Boswell:  'Do 
you  think,  sir,  that  all  who  commit  suicide  are 
mad?'  Johnson:  'Sir,  they  are  often  not 
universally  disordered  in  their  intellects,  but 
pne  passion  presses  so  upon  them,  that  they 
yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as  a  passionate 
man  will  stab  another.'  He  added,  'I  have 
often  thought  that  after  a  man  has  taken  the 
resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in 
him  to  do  anything,  however  desperate,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  fear.'  Goldsmith:  'I  don't 
see  that.'  Johnson:  'Nay,  but  my  dear  sir, 
why  should  not  you  see  what  every  one  else 
sees  ? '  GoiJ)8MiTH :  '  It  is  for  fear  of  something 
that  he  has  resolved  to  kill  himself:  and  will 
not  that  timid  disposition  restrain  him  ? '  John- 
Son:  'It  does  not  signify  that  the  fear  of 
something  made  him  lesolve ;  it  is  upon  the 
state  of  his  mind  after  the  resolution  is  taken 
that  I  argue.    Suppose  a  man,  either  fi^nx  fear, 


>  So  also  BuUer,  Hudribas,  p.  11.  o.  i.  v.  845. 

'  A  Persian  Emperor  whipt  his  granuam. 

The  aea  his  mother  Venus  came  on. ' 
-Malohs. 


(yr  pride,  or  oonsdenoe,  or  whatever  motive,  has 
resolved  to  kill  himself ;  when  once  the  resolu- 
tion is  taken,  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  He  may 
then  go  and  take  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the 
nose,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  cannot  fear 
the  rack,  yrho  is  resolved  to  kill  himself.  When 
Eustace  Budgel  was  walking  down  to  the 
Thames,  determined  to  drown  himself,  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  without  any  apprehension 
of  danger,  have  turned  aside,  and  first  set  fire  to 
St.  James's  Palace.* 

Oq  Tuesday,  April  27,  Ifr.  Beauderk  and  I 
called  o^  him  in  ihe  morning.  As  we  walked 
up  Johnson's  Court,  I  said,  '  |  have  a  veneiation 
for  this  court ; '  and  was  ^lad  to  find  that  Bean- 
cleik  had  the  same  reverential  enthusiasm.  We 
found  him  alone.  We  talked  of  Sfr  Andrew 
Stuiirt's  elegant  and  plauiibU  letters  to  Lord 
Mansfield ;  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  author  to  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  :  '  Thej 
have  not.  answered  the  end.  They  have  not 
been  talked  of:  I  have  iieyer  heard  pf  them. 
This  is  owing  to  their  not  being  iold.  People 
seldom  read  f^  book  which  is  given  to  them ;  and 
few  are  given!  The  way  to  spread  a  work  is  to 
sell  it  at  a  Iqw  price.  No  man  will  send  to  buy 
a  thing  that  costs  even  sixpence  without  an 
intention  to  r^ad  it.'  Boswell :  'May  it  not 
be  doubted,  sir,  whether  |t  be  proper  to  publish 
letters,  arraigning  the  ultimate  decision  of  an 
important  cause  by  the  supreme  judicature  of 
the  nation?'  Johnson:  *No,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  wrong  to  publish  these  letters.  If 
they  are  thought  to  do  harm,  why  not  answer 
them?  But  they  will  do  no  har^L  If  Mr. 
Douglas  be  indeed  the  son  of  Lady  Jane,  he  can- 
not be  hurt :  if  he  be  net  her  son,  and  yet  has 
the  great  estate  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  be 
mfky  well  submit  to  have  a  pamphlet  sgainst 
him  by  Andrei^  Stuart.  Sir,  I  think  such  a 
publication  does  good,  as  it  does  good  to  show 
us  the  possibilities  of  human  life.  And,  sir, 
you  wUl  not  sfty  that  the  Douglas  cause  was  a 
cause  of  easy  decision,  when  it  divided  yonr 
court  as  much  fis  it  could  do,  to  be  determined 
at  all.  When  your  judges  are  seven  and  serea, 
the  casting  vote  of  the  president  must  be  given 
on  on^  side  or  other ;  no  matter,  for  my  argu- 
ment, on  which;  one  or  the  other  muit  be 
taken :  as,  when  I  am  to  move,  there  is  no 
matter  which  leg  I  move  first.  And  then,  sir, 
it  w^  otherwise  determined  here.  No,  sir,  a 
more  dubious  determination  of  any  question 
cannot  be  imagined.' 

He  said,  '  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for  ever 
attempting  to  shine  in  conversation  :  he  has  not 
temper  for  it,  he  is  so  much  mortified  when  he 
fails.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  composed  partly 
of  skill,  partly  of  chance,  a  man  may  be  beat  at 
times  by  one  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  bis 
wit.  Now  Groldsmith's  putting  himself  agamst 
another,  is  like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one 
who  cannot  spare  the  hundred.    It  is  not  wortl^ 


a  man's  while.  A  man  should  not  lay  a  hundred 
to  one,  unless  he  can  easily  spare  it,  though  he 
has  a  hundred  chances  for  him :  he  can  get  but  a 
gainea,  and  he  may  lo^  a  hundred.  Goldsmith 
is  in  this  state.  Whea  he  contends,  if  he  gets 
the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man 
of  his  literary  reputation  ;  if  he  does  not  get 
the  better,  he  is  miserably  yexed,' 

Johnson*s  own  S1^>erlative  powers  of  wit  set 
him  above  any  risk,  of  such  uneasiness.  Garrick 
had  reraaxked  to  me  of  him,  a  f ev  days  l^fore, 
*  Babelais  and  all  other  wits  are  nothing  com- 
pare4  with  him.  X^vl  may  be  diverted  by  them ; 
bat  Johnson  giv^  you  a  forcible  hug,  and  shakes 
laughter  out  of  ypp.  whether  you  will  or  na' 

Goldsmith,  however,  was  often  very  fortunate 
in  his  witty  contests,  even  when  he  entered  the 
hits  with  Johnson,  himself.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
ikolds  was  in  copipapy  with  them  one  dfij,  whea 
Qoldsmith  said,  tha^  he  thought  he  cofild  write 
a  good  fable,  mentioned  the  simplicity  which 
that  kind  of  composition  requires,  and  observed, 
that  in  most  fables  the  animals  introduced  sel- 
dom talk  in  character.  '  For  instance,'  said  he, 
'  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes,  who  s^w  birds  fly 
over  their  heads,  and,  envying  thexa,  petitioned 
Ja^titer  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill,' 
ooQtinued  hie,  'consists  in  making  them  talk 
like  little  fiushes.'  While  he  indulged  himself 
in  this  fanciful  reverie,  he  observed  Johnson 
shaking  his  sides  and  laughing.  Upon  which  he 
noartly  proceeded,  '  Why,  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is 
not  ao  easy  as  you  seem  to  think ;  for  if  you 
were  to  iqake  little  ^es  talk,  th^  would  talk 
like  TfTHALBB.' 

Johnson,  though  remarkable  for  his  great 
nriety  of  eomposition,  never  exercised  his  ta- 
lents in,  fable,  except  we  allow  his  beautiful  tale 
pnblished  in  Bfrs.  Williams's  Miscellanies  to  be 
of  that  species.  I  have,  however,  found  among 
hjs  maniucript  collections  the  following  sketch 
of  one: — 

*  Glon^-wonn  *  lying  in  thi^garden  saw  a  can- 
dle in  a  neighbouring  palace,  and  complained  of 
the  Uttleneas  of  his  own  light.  Another  observed, 
Wait  a  little — soon  dark— have  outlasted  VtfAX 
Imany]  of.  these  glaring  lights  which  are  only 
brighter  as  they  haste  to  nothing.' 

On  Thursday,  April  29, 1  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua 
Iteynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
Ih.  Thrale.  I  was  very  desirous  to  get  Dr. 
Johnson  absolutely  fixed  in  his  resolution  to  go 
vith  me  to  the  Hebrides  this  year ;  and  I  told 
him  that  I  had  receiy^d  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Bobertson,  the  historian,  upon  the  subject,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  now  talked  in 
snch  a  manner  of  his  long  intended  tour,  that  I 
wu  satisfied  hue  meant  tg  fulfil  his  engagement. 

^  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  oufi  of  his  flzst 
enays  was  a  Latin  poem  on  a  glow<wonn;  but 
whether  it  be  aaywheze  extant  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained.~MuiOzrE. 


The  custom  of  eating  dogs  at  Otaheite  being 
mentioned,  Groldsmith  observed,  that  this  was 
also  a  custom  in  China :  that  a  dog  butcher  is  as 
common  there  as.  any  other  butcher ;  and  that 
when  he  walks  abroi^,  all  the  dogs  fall  on  him. 
Johnson  :  '  That  is  not  owing  to  his  killing 
dogs,  sir.  I  remember  a  butcher  at  Lichfield, 
whom  a  dog  that  was  in  the  house  where  I  lived 
always  attacked.  It  is  thfr  smell  of  carnage 
which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  has 
^lled  be  what  they  may.'  Goi.dbmith  :  '  Tes, 
there  is  a  gener^  abhorrence  in  uiimals  at  the 
signs  of  massacre.;  If  you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood 
into  a  stable,  the, horses  are  like  to  go  mad.' 
Johnson:  'I doubt  that.'  Goldsmith:  'Nay, 
sir,  it  is  a  fact  weU  authentica'ted.'  Thrale  : 
*  You  had  better  proye  it  before  you  put  it  into 
your  book  on  natmtil  history.  Tou  may  do  it 
in  my  stable  if  you  wilL'  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir, 
I  would  not  have  him  prove  it.  If  he,  is  content 
to  take  his  information  from  others,  he  may  get 
through  his  book  witltlittle  trouble,  and  without 
much  endangering  hia  reputation.  But  if  he 
makes  experiments  for  so  oomprehensive  a  book 
as  his,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them ;  his 
erroneous  assertions  would  then  fall  upon  him- 
self ;  and  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  having 
made  experiments  as  to  every  particular.' 

The  character  of  Mallet  having  been  intro- 
duced, and  spoken  of  slightingly  by  Goldsmith ; 
Johnson  :  'Why,  sir,  MalWt  had  talents  enough 
to  keep  his  literary  reputation  alive  as  long  as 
he  himself  lived ;  and  thai,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a 
good  d^'  Goldsmith  ;"^  But  I  cannot  agree 
that  it  was  so.  His  literary  reputation  was 
dead  long  before  his  natural  death,  I  consider  an 
author's  literary  r^utation  to  be  alive  only  while 
his  name  will  ensure  a  good  price  for  hil  copy 
from  the  booksellers.  I  will  get  you  (to  Johnson) 
a  hundred  guineas  for  anything  whatever  that 
you  shall  write,  if  you  put  your  name  to  it.' 

Dr.  Goldsmith's  new  play.  She  Stoops  to 
CoTiqueVf  being  mentioned — Johnson  :  *  I  know 
of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  has  so  much 
exhilarated  an  audience,  that  has  answered 
so  much  the  great  end  of  comedy — making  an 
audience  merry.'  ' 

Goldsmith  having  said  that  Gairick's  compli- 
ments to  the  Queen,  which  he  introduced  into 
the  play  of  TJie  Chances,  which  he  had  altered 
and  revised  this  year,  was  mean  and  gross  flat- 
tery ;— Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  I  would  not  write, 
I  would  not  give  solemnly  under  my  hand,  a 
character  beyond  what  I  thought  really  true ; 
but  a  speech  on  the  stage,  let  it  flatter  ever  so 
extravagantly,  is  formular.  It  has  always  been 
formular  to  flatter  kings  t^d  queens :  so  much 
so,  that  even  in  our  church-service  we  have  "  our 
most  religious  King"  used  indiscriminately, 
whoever  is  king.  Nay,  they  even  flatter  them- 
selves— "  we  have  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant."  No  modem  flattery,  however,  is  so  gross 
as  that  of  the  Augustan  age,  where  the  £mpcror 
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was  delfiecL  *PreB8en8 Divas haJbebitur Augxuiiu,'' 
And  as  to  meaonesB  (rising  into  warmth),  how 
is  it  mean  in  a  player — a  showman — a  fellow 
who  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling,  to  flatter  Us 
Queen  ?  The  atteijapt,  indeed,  was  dangerous  ; 
for  if  it  had  nussed,  what  became  of  Oarriok, 
and  what  became  of  the  Queen  ?  As  Sir  William 
Temple  says  of  a  great  general,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  that  his  designs  be  formed  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  but  that  they  should  be  attended 
with  success.  Sir,  it  is  right,  at  a  t^e  when 
the  royal  family  is  not  generally  Uk^d,  to  let 
it  be  seen  that  the  people  like  at  least  one 
of  them.'  Sib  Joshua  Reynolds  :  *  I  do  not 
perceive  why  the  profession  of  a  player  should 
be  despised ;  for  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of 
all  the  employments  of  mankind  is  to  produce 
amusement.  Garrick  produces  more  amusement 
than  anybody.*  Boswell:  *  You  say,  Dr.  John- 
son, that  Garrick  exhibits  himself  for  a  shilling. 
In  this  respect  he  is  only  on  a  footing  with  a 
lawyer  who  exhibits  himself  for  his  fee,  and 
even  will  maintain  any  nonsense  or  absuVdity, 
if  the  case  require  it.  Garrick  refuses  a  play  or 
a  part  which  he  does  not  like :  a  lawyer  never 
refuses.'  Johnson  :  'Why,  sir,  what  does  this 
prove  ?  only  that  a  lawyer  is  worse.  Boswell  is 
now  like  "Jack  "  in  the  TaU  of  a  Tub,  who,  when 
he  is  puzzled  by  an  argument,  hangs  himself. 
He  thinks  I  shall  cut  him  down,  but  I'll  let  him 
hang  (laughing  vociferously).  SlR  JoSHUA 
Reynolds  :  '  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  that  the  pro- 
fession of  a  lawyer  being  unquestionably  hon- 
ourable, if  he  can  show  the  profession  of  a 
player  "to  be  more  honourable,  he  proves  his 
argume^.' 

.    CHAPTER  XXVIL 

1773. 

On  Friday,  April  30, 1  dined  with  Johnson,  at  Mr. 
Beauclerk's,  where  were  Lord  Oharlemont,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  some  more  members  of  the 
LiTEBABY  Club,  whom  he  had  obligingly  invited 
to  meet  me,  as  I  was  this  evening  to  be  balloted 
for  as  candidate  for  admission  intg  that  dis- 
tinguished society.  Johnson  had  done  me  the 
honour  to  propose  me,  and  Beauclerk  was  very 
zealous  for  me. 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned, —Johnson  :  *lt 
is  amazing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows.  He 
seldom  comes  where  he  is  not  more  ignorant 
than  any  one  else,'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 
*  Yet  there  is  no  man  whose  company  is  more 
liked.'  Johnson  :  *  To  be  sure,  sir.  When 
X>eople  find  a  man  of  the  most  distinguished 
abilities  as  a  writer  their  inferior  while  he  is 
with  them,  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  them. 
What  Goldsmith  comically  says  of  himself  is  very 
true— he  always  gets  the  better  when  he  argues 
alone ;  meaning,  that  he  is  master  of  a  subject  in 
his  study,  and  can  write  well  upon  it;  but  when 


he  comes  into  company,  grows  confused,  and  un- 
able to  talk.    Take  him  as  a  poet,  his  Traveller  is 
a  very  fine  perfonnance ;  aye,  and  so  is  his  Deserted 
Villagej  were  it  not  sometimes  too  much  the  echo 
of  his  TretveUer,    Whether,  indeed,  we  take  him 
as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an  historian,  he 
stands  in  the  first  class.'    Boswell:  'An  his- 
torian ?    My  dear  sir,  you  surely  wfll  not  rank 
his  compilation  of  the  Roman  History  with  the 
works  of  other  historians  of  this  age  ?'    John- 
son    *  Why,  who  are  before  him  ? '    Boswell  : 
*  Hume,  Robertson,  Lord  Lyttelton.'    Johxbok 
(Ms  antipathy  to  the  Scotch  beginning  to  rise)  • 
'  I  have  not  read  Hume ;  but  doubtless.  Gold- 
smith's history  is  better  than  the  verbiage  of 
Robertson,  or  the  foppery  of  Dalrymple.'   Bob- 
well  :  '  Will  you  not  admit  the  superiority  of 
Robertson,    m   whose    history    we    find  such 
penetration — such  painting  ? '    Johnson:  'Sir, 
you  must  consider  how  that  penetration  and 
that  painting  are  employed.     It  is  not  histoiy, 
it  is  imagination.     He  who  describes  what  he 
never  saw,  draws  from  fancy.    Robertson  paints 
minds  as  Sir  Joshua  juiints  faces  in  a  history 
piece :  he  imagines  ap  heroic  countenance.    To« 
must  look  upon  Robertson's  work  as  romance, 
and  try  it  by  that  standard.    History  it  is  not 
Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  great  excellence  of  a  writer 
to  put  into  his  book  as  much  as  his  book  will 
hold.    Goldsmith  haji  done  this  in  his  histoiy. 
Now,  Robertson  might  have  put  twice  as  much 
in  his  book.     Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has 
packed  gold  in  wool ;  the  wool  takes  up  more 
room  than  the  gold.    No,  sir ;  I  always  thought 
Robertson  would  be  crushed  by  his  own  weight 
— would  be  buried  under  his  own  ornaments. 
Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  you  want  to 
know,;  Robertson  detains  you  a  great  deal  too 
long.     No  man  will  read  Robertson's  cumbrous 
detail  a  second  time;    but  Goldsmith's  plaia 
narrative  will  please  again  and  again.    I  would 
say  to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a  college 
said  to  one  of  his  pupils :  **  Read  over  your 
compositions,  and  wherever  you  meet  with  a 
pass^e  which  you  think  is  particularly  fine, 
strike  it  out. "    Goldsmith's  abridgment  is  better 
than  that  of  Lucius  Florus  or  Eutropios  ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  if  you  compare  him 
with  Yertot,  in  the  same  places  of  the  Roman 
History,  you  will  find  that  he  excels  Yertot 
Sir,  he  has  the  art  of  compiling,  and  of  saying 
everything  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasing  manner. 
He  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  he 
will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  Tale.' 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  present  topic  without 
observing  that  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  owned  that  he  often  *  talked  for  victory,' 
rather  urged  plausible  objections  to  Dr.  Robert- 
son's excellent  historical  works,  in  the  ardour 
of  contest,  than  expressed  his  real  and  decided 
opinion ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  he  | 
should  so  widely  differ  from  the  Test  of  the 
literary  world. 
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Johnson  :  '  I  remember  once  being  with  Gold- 
smith in  Westminster  Abbey.  >yhile  we  sur- 
Tejed  the  Poetc'  Comer  I  said  to  him, 

"  ForBitan  et  nostrum  nomen  mlseebitm*  istis."  > 

\\Tien  we  got  to  Temple  Bar,  he  stopped  me, 
pointed  to  the  heads  npon  it,  and  slily  whispered 
me, 

"  Forsitan  et  nostnun  nomen  miscebltnr  isns/'  * ' 

Johnson  pvaised  John  Bnnyan  highly :  *  BUs 
Pilffrini's  Progrtts  has  great  merit,  both  for 
inTentioDi  imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
story ;  and  it  has  had  the  best  evidence  of  its 
merit,  the  general  and  continued  approbation 
of  mankind.  Few  books,  I  believe,  have  had  a 
more  extensive  sale.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
begins  very  much  like  the  poem  of  Dante ;  yet 
there  was  no  translation  of  Dante  when  Bunyan 
wrote.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had 
read  Spenser.' 

A  proposition  which  had  been  agitated,  that 
monuments  to  eminent  persons  should,  for  the 
time  to  come,  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Church  as 
well  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  mentioned  ; 
and  it  was  asked  who  should  be  honoured  by 
having  his  monument  first  erected  there.  Some- 
body suggested  P(^e.  JOHKSCHT :  *  ^Vlly,  sir,  as 
Pope  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  I  would  not  have 
his  to  be  first.  I  think  Milton's  rather  should 
have  the  precedence.*  I  think  more  highly  of 
him  now  than  I  did  at  twenty.  There  is  more 
thinking  in  him  and  in  Butler,  than  in  any  of 
our  poets.' 

Some  of  the  company  expressed  a  wonder 
why  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  book  as  The 
Whole  Duty  cf  Man  should  conceal  himself.^ 
Johnson  :  '  There  may  be  different  reasons 
assigned  for  this»  any  one  of  which  would  be 
very  sufficient  He  may  have  been  a  clergyman, 
and  may  have  thought  that  his  religiouacounscls 
would  have  less  weight  when  known  to  come 
from  a  man  whose  profession  was  theology.  He 
naj  have  been  a  man  whose  practice  was  not 
suitable  to  his  principles,  so  that  his  character 
might  injure  the  effect  of  his  book,  which  he 
had  written  in  a  season  of  penitence.  Or  he 
may  have  been  a  man  of  rigid  self-denial,  so 
that  he  would  have  no  reward  for  his  pious 
labours  while  in  this  worlds  but  refer  it  all  to 
a  future  state.' 

1  Oor  name,  perliaps,  may  be  mixed  with  theirs. — 
Ovid,  dt  Art  Amand.  L  iii.  v.  IS. 

'  In  allusion  to  Dr.  Johnson's  supposed  poliUcal 
principles,  and  x)erhaps  his  own. — Boswell. 

'  Here  is  another  instance  of  his  high  admiration  of 
Milton  as  a  poet,  notwitlistanding  his  just  abhorrence 
of  that  sour  Republican's  political  principles.  His 
candour  and  discrimination  are  equally  conspicuous. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  his  'ii\]ustice  to  Miltom'— 

fioeWELL. 

*  In  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  several 
drcumstanoes  are  stated  which  strongly  incline  me  to 
helieve  that  Dr.  Accepted  Frewen,  Archbishop  of  York, 
^as  the  author  of  this  work.— Halox& 


The  gentlemen  went  away  to  their  club,  and 
I  was  left  at  Beauclerk's  till  the  fate  of  my 
election  should  be  announced  to  me.  I  sat  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  which  even  the  charming  con- 
versation of  Lady  Di  Beauclerk  could  not  entirely 
dissipate.  In  a  short  time  I  received  the  agree- 
able intelligence  that  I  was  chosen.  I  hastened 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was  introduced  to 
such  a  society  as  can  seldom  be  found.  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  whom  I  then  saw  for  the  first 
time,  and  whose  splendid  talents  had  long  made 
me  ardently  wish  for  his  acquaintance ;  Dr. 
Nugent,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  WUliara)  Jones,  and  the  company 
with  whom  I  had  dined.  Upon  my  entrance, 
Johnson  placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  which 
he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  With 
humorous  formality  gave  me  a  Charge,  pointing 
out  the  conduct  expected  from  me  as  a  good 
member  of  this  club. 

Goldsmith  produced  some  very  absurd  Vbrses 
irhich  hal  been  publicly  recited'to  an  audience 
for  money.  Johnson  :  *  X  can  match  this  non- 
sense. There  was  a  poem  called  Euqetiio^  which 
came  out  some  years  ago,  and  concludes  thus : — 

"  And  now,  ye  trifling,  self-assuming  elves. 
Brimful  of  pride,  of  nothing,  of  yourselves. 
Survey  Engenio,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er, 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  more."  > 

'Nay,  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Eoyal 
S(^ciety,  has  these  lines  : — 

"  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go. 
And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry." ' 

Talking  of  puns,  Johnson,  who*  had  a  great 
contempt  for  that  species  of  wit^  deigned  to 
allow  that  there  was  one  good  pun  in  Menagiana, 
I  think  on  the  word  corps.^ 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  memory  here  was  not  perfectly 
accurate  ;  Engenio  does  not  conclude 'thus.  There  are 
eight  more  lines  after  the  last  of  those  quoted  by  him ; 
and  the  passage  which  he  meant  to  recite  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

'  Say  now,  ye  fluttering,  poor  assuming  elves^ 
Stark  ftiU  of  pride,  of  folly,  of— yourselves , 
Say,  Where's  the  wretch  of  all  your  impious  ctew 
Who  dares  confront  his  character  to  view? 
Behold  Eugenic,  view  him  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  sink  into  yourselves,  and  be  no  more.' 
Mr.  Reed  informs  me  that  the  author  of  Eugenio, 
Thomas  Beech,  a  wine  merchant,  at  Wrexham,  in  Den- 
bighshire, soon  after  its  publication,  viz.,  I7th  May 
1737,  cut  his  own  throat;  and  that  it  appears  by 
Swift's  works,  that  the  poem  had  been  shown  to  him, 
and  received  some  of  his  corrections.    Johnson  had 
read  Engenio  on  his  first  coming  to  town,  for  we  see  it 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gave,  which  has 
been  inserted  in  this  work— Boswell. 

*  I  formerly  thought  that  I  had  perhaps  mistaken 
the  word,  and  imagined  it  to  be  Corps,  from  its  simi- 
larity of  sound  to  the  real  one.  For  an  acciuttte  and 
shrewd  unknown  gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  some  remark  on  my  work,  observes  on  this  passage 
— *Q.  If  not  on  the  word,  Fortf  A  vociferous  JYench 
preacher  saht  of  Bourdalouo,  "  II  prdche  fort  bien,  et 
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Much  t>leasaiit  convenatioiL  passed,  which 
Johnson  relished  with  great  good  humour.  But 
his  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  toNit,  or  was 
interwoven  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this  work. 

On  Saturday,  May  1,  we  dilied  by  ourselves  at 
our  old  rendezvous,  the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  was 
placid,  but  not  much  disposed  to  l^lk.  fie 
observed,  that  *  The  Irish  mix  bettet  ^th  the 
English  than  the  Scotch  do ;  their  language  is 
nearer  to  English ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  they 
succeed  very  well  as  players,  which  Scotchmen 
do  not.  Then,  sir,  they  have  not  that  extreme 
nationality  which  we  find  in  the  Scotch.  I  will 
do  you,  Boswell,  the  justice  to  say,  that  you  are 
the  most  uTMCoitifiAd  of  your  countrymen.  You 
are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotchman 
that  I  have  known,  who  did  not  at  every  other 
sentence  bring  in  8<>me  other  Scotchman.* 

We  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  WilUams.  I  intro- 
duced a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whether  the  claim  of 
lay  patrons  to  present  ministers  to  parishes  bo 
well  founded;  and  supposing  it  to  be  well 
founded,  whether  it  ought  to  be  exercised 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  people?  'That 
Church  i»  composed  of  a  series  of  judicatures; — 
a  Presbytery,  a  Sjmod,  and  finally  a  Qeneial 
Assembly ;  before  all  of  which  this  matter  may 
be  contended :  and  in  some  cases  the  Presbytery 
having  refused  to  induct  or  MiUt,  as  they  ciill  it, 
the  person  presented  by  the  patron,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  General 
Assembly.  He  said  I  might  see  thd  subject 
well  treated  in  Tht  Defence  of  Pluralities; 
and  although  he  thought  that  a  patron  should 
exercise  his  right  with  tenderness  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  of  a  parish,  he  was 
very  clear  as  to  his  right.  Then  supposing  the 
question  to  bo  pleaded  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, he  dictated  to  me  what  follows : — 

'Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  conmionly 
opposed,  by  the  inferior  judicattires,  the  plea 
of  conscience.  Their  conscience  tells  them  that 
the  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor ;  their 
conscience  tells  them  that^hey  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungrateful 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience  is 
nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  ourselves 
of  something  to  bo  done,  or  something  to  be 

mot  bien  /orL" '—Menagicma.  See  also  Anecdotes 
LUtiraires,  Article  Bourdaloue.  But  my  ingenious 
and  obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  pointed  oat  to  me  the  following  passage 
in  Menagiana ;  which  -renders  the  preceding  conjecture 
unnecessaiy  and  conArms  my  original  statement : 

'Madame  de  Boardonne,  Chanoinesse  de  Remire- 
mont,  venoit  d'entendre  an  discours  plehi  de  feu  et 
d'esprit,  mais  fort  pea  solide,  et  tres  irregulier.  Une 
de  ces  amies,  qui  y  prenoit  int^rdt  pour  roratcur,  lui 
dit  en  sortant,  "Eh  bien,  Madame,  que  voua  semble- 
t-U  de  CO  que  voub  venez  d'entendre?  Qu'il  y  a 
d'esprit?"—" II  y  a  tant."  repondit  Madame  de  Boar- 
donne, "  que,  Je  n'y  ai  pas  rd  de  corps." ' — Menagiana, 
tome  ii.  p.  64.    Amstcrd.  1713.— BosWelu. 


avoided ;  and  in  questions  of  siiftpleunperplexed 
morality,  oonscience  is  very  often  ^  guide  that 
may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  of  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation,  or  historical  inquiry. 
Opinioil,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  his 
conscience,  may  teach  some  men  that  religion 
would  be  promoted  and  quiet  preserved  by 
granting  to  the  people  universally  the  choice  of 
their  ministers.  But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill 
informed  thai  "violates  the  rights  of  one  mkn  for 
the  convenieiKse  of  another.  Religion  cannot  be 
promoted  by  injustice ;  and  it  was  never  yet 
f oiind  that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly 
transacted. 

'  That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transferring 
to  the  people  the  right  of  patronage,  is  appa- 
rent to  all  who  know  wh^ce  that  right  had  its 
original  The  right  of  pfttroiA^  was  not  at 
first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usui}>ed 
in  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  by  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  made  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  dearly  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  aud  justly  inherited  by  those 
that  succeeded  them.  When  Christianity  was 
established  in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of 
public  worship  was  ptfescribed.  Public  worship 
requires  a  public  place ;  and  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  as  they  were  converted,  built  churches 
for  their  families  and  their  vassab.  For  the 
maintenance  of  minist»8,  -they  settled  a  oertaifi 
portion  of  their  lands ;  and  a  district  through 
which  each  minister  was  reqtdred  to  extend 
his  care,  was,  by  that  circumscription,  con- 
stituted a  parish.  This  is  aposition  so  generally 
received  in  England,  that  the  extent  of  a  manor 
and  of  a  parish  are  regularly  received  for  each 
other.  The  ohurchos  which  the  proprietors  of 
lands  had  thus  built  and  thus  endowed  they 
justly  thought  themselves  entitled  to  provide 
with  ministers ;  and  where  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment prevails,  ,the  bishop  has  no  power  to  reject 
a  man  nominated  by  the  patron,  but  for  some 
•crime  that  might  exclude  him  from  the  priest- 
hood. -For  the  endowment  of  *  the  church  being 
the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he  was  consequently  at 
liberty  to  give  it  according  to  his  choice  to  any 
man  cap&ble  of  performing  the  holy  offioes. 
The  people  did  not  choose  him  because  the 
people  did  not  pay  hinL 

*  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged  that  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  by  many  translations  of  property 
and  changes  of  government ;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have 
entered  subsequently  upon  thepretended  ri^ts 
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by  a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  oauBes. 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
right  of  patronage  extinguished  ?  tt  the  right 
followed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 
equity  by  which  the  lands  are  possessed.  It  is, 
in  effect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by 
the  same  laws  with  every  other  privilege.  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  by  treason,  and 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  a  new  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  poweif  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  granted.  The 
right  lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people, 
but  is  either  retained  by  the  Oro^m,  or  what  to 
the  people  is  th6  same  thing,  is  by  thei  Crown 
given  away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often, 
it  \b  poBsessed  \>f  him  that  receives  it  with  the 
same  right  as  it  tras  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed, 
Hke  all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or 
fraudulently  obtained  :  but  no  injury  is  still 
done  to  the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  they 
have  never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right 
of  Titius,  but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure 
the  people ;  and  no  man's  conscience,  howev^ 
tender  or  however  active,  can  prompt  him  to 
restore  what  may  be  proved  to  have  been  never 
taken  away.  Supposing,  irhat  I  think  cannot 
be  proved,  that  a  popular  election  of  ministers 
were  to  be  desired,  our  desires  are  not  the 
measures  of  equity.  It  wdre  to  be  desired  that 
power  should  be  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
merciful,  and  riches  in  the  possession  of  the 
generous ;  but  the  law  ihust  leave  both  riches 
and  power  where  it  finds  them,  and  must  often 
leave  riches  with  the  Covetous,  and  power  with 
the  cruel.  Convenience  may  be  a  rule  in  little 
things,  where  no  other  rule  has  been  established. 
But  as  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  give 
every  man  his  otm,  no  inconvenience  is  greater 
than  that  of  making  right  uncertain.  Kor  is 
any  man  more  An  enemy  to  piiblic  peace,  than 
he  who  fills  weak  heads  with  imaginary  claims, 
and  breaks  the  series  of  civil  subordination  by 
inciting  the  lower  classes  of  mankind  to  en- 
croach upon  the  higher. 

'  Having  thus  shown  th&t  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage, being  originally  purchasedf  may  be 
legally  transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly 
as  any  other  right, — ^we  have  left  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  people  no  other  plea  than  that  of 
convenience.  Let  us,  therefore,  now  consider 
what  the  people  would  really  gain  by  a  general 
abolition  of  the  right  of  patronage.  What  is 
most  to  be  desired  by  such  a  6hange  is,  that  the 
country  should  be  supplied  with  better  minis- 
ters. But  whyshould  we  suppose  that  the  parish 
will  make  a  wiser  choioe  than  the  patron  ?  If 
we  suppose  mankind  actuated  by  interest,  the 
patron  is  more  likely  to  choose  with  caution, 
because  he  will  suffer  more  by  choosing  wrong. 
By  the  deficiencies  of  his  minister,  or  by  his 
vices,  he  is  equally  offended  with  the  rest  of 


the  congregation ;  but  he  will  have  this  reason 
more  to  lament  them,  that  they  will  be  imputed 
to  his  absurdity  or  corruption.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  minister  are  well  known  to  be  learning 
and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  patron  is  pro- 
bably the  only  judge  in  the  parish,  and  of  his 
piety  not  less  a  judge  than  others ;  and  is  more 
likely  to  inquire  minutely  and  diligently  before 
he  gives  a  presentationl,  than  one  of  the  parochial 
rabble,  who  can  give  nothing  but  a  vote.  It 
may  be  urged  that  though  the  parish  might  not 
choose  better  ministers^  they  would  at  least 
choose  ministers  whom  they  like  better,  and 
who  therefore  ofiiciate  with  greater  efficacy. 
That  ignorance  and  perverseness  should  always 
obtain  what  they  like,  was  never  considered  as 
the  eiid  of  government ;  of  which  it  is  the  great 
and  standing  benefit,  that  tiie  wise  see  for  the 
simple,  and  the  regular  act  for  the  capricious. 
But  that  this  argument  supposes  the  people 
capable  of  judging,  and  resdiute  to  act  according 
to  their  best  judgments,  though  this  be  suffi- 
dently  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its  absurdity.  It 
sut)po8es  not  only  wisdom,  but  unanimity  in 
those  who,  utK>n  Ao  other  occasions,  are  unani- 
mous or  wise.  If  by  some  strange  concurrence 
all  the  Voices  of  a  parish  should  unite  in  the 
choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I  could  not 
charge  the  patron  with  injustice  fof  presenting 
a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as  unkind  and 
injudicious.  But  it  is  evident,  that  as  in  all 
other  popular  elections,  there  will  be  contrariety 
of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion,  a  parish 
upon  every  vAcancy  would  break  into  factions, 
and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a  minister  would 
set  neighbours  at  variance,  and  bring  discord  into 
families.  The  minister  would  be  taught  all  the 
arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flatter  some,  and 
bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  would  call  for  holidays,  and  ale,  and  break 
the  heads  of  each  other  during  the  jollity  of  the 
canvass.  The  time  must,  however,  come  at 
last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must  prevail, 
and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession  of  the 
church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter  upon  his 
ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half  his 
parish  ?  By  what  prudence  or  what  diligence 
can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  that 
party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his  living  ? 
Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will  enter  the 
dhuroh  with  hanging  head  and  downcast  eyes, 
afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by  whose 
vote  and  influence  he  h^s  been  overpowered. 
He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing  him^ 
and  his  minister  for  having  prospered  by  the 
opposition ;  and  as  he  will  never  see  him  but 
with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.  Of  a  minister  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  worse  to  say  than 
that  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. 
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Anger  is  excited  principally  by  pride.  The 
pride  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exasperated 
by  the  supposed  nsurpation  of  an  acknowledged 
superior.  He  bears  only  his  little  share  of  a 
general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common  vrith  the 
whole  parish ;  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations ;  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour  is 
seldom  satisfied  without  some  revenge ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  malignity 
would  prevafl  in  a  parish  where  these  elections 
should  happen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity 
of  opposition  should  be  rekindled  before  it  had 
cooled.' 

Though  I  present  to  my  readers  Dr.  Johnson's 
masterly  thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  think  it 
proper  to  declare  that,  notwithstanding  I  am 
myself  a  lay  patron,  I  do  not  entirely  subscribe 
to  his  opinion. 

On  Friday,  May  7, 1  breakfasted  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale*s,  in  the  Borough.  While  we  were 
alone,  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  apolo- 
gise for  a  lady  who  had  been  divorced  from  her 
husband  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I  said  that  he 
had  used  her  very  ill,  had  behaved  brutally  to 
her,  and  that  she  could  not  continue  to  live 
with  him  without  having  her  delicacy  contami- 
nated :  thart  all  affection  for  him  was  thus  de- 
stroyed ;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal  union  being 
gone,  there  remained  only  a  cold  form,  a  mere 
civil  obligation  :  that  she  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  qualities  to  produce  happiness ; 
that  these  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  that  the 
gentleman  on  whose  account  she  was  divorced 
had  gained  her  heart  while  thus  unhappily 
situated.  Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  charms  of 
the  lady  in  question,  I  thus  attempted  to  pal- 
liate what  I  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified ; 
for  when  I  had  finished  my  harangue,  my 
venerable  friend  gave  me  a  proper  check  :  *  My 
dear  sir,  never  accustom  your  mind  to  mingle 
virtue  and  vice.  The  woman's  a  whore,  and 
there*s  an  end  on't.' 

He  described  the  father  of  one  of  his  friends 
thus :  '  Sir,  he  was  so  exuberant  a  talker  at 
public  meetings,  that  the  gentlemen  of  his 
county  were  afraid  of  him.  No  business  could 
be  done  for  his  declamation.' 

He  did  not  give  me  full  credit  when  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  carried  on  a  short  conversa- 
tion by  signs  with  some  Esquimaux,  who  were 
then  in  London,  particularly  with  one  of  them 
who  was  a  priest.  He  thought  I  could  not  make 
them  understand  me.  No  man  was  more  in- 
credulous aa  to  particular  facts  which  were  at 
all  extraordinary ;  and  therefore  no  man  was 
more  iXTupulou^y  inquisitive,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  truth. 

I  dined  with  him  this  day  at  the  house  of  my 
friends,  Messrs.  Edward  and  Charles  Dilly, 
booksellers  in  the  Poultry :  there  were  present, 
their  elder  brother,  Mr.  Dilly  of  Bedfordshire, 
Dr.   Goldsmith,  Mr.   Langton,    Mr.    Claxton, 


Reverend  Dr.  Mayo,  a  dissenting  minister,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Toplady,  and  my  friend  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Temple. 

Hawkesworth's  compilation  of  the  voyages  to 
the  South   Sea   being  mentioned ;— JoHHSON  : 

*  Sir,  if  you  talk  of  it  as  a  subject  of  commerce, 
it  will  be  gainful ;  if  as  a  book  that  is  to  in- 
crease human  knowledge,  I  believe  there  will 
not  be  much  of  that.  Hawkesworth  can  tell 
only  what  the  voyagers  have  told  him;  and 
they  have  found  very  little,  only  one  new  ani- 
mal, I  think.'  BoswELL:  'But  many  insects, 
sir.'  Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  as  to  insects,  Ray 
reckons  of  British  insects  twenty  thousand 
species.  They  might  have  stayed  at  home  and 
discovered  enough  in  that  way.' 

Talking  of  birds,  I  mentioned  Mr.  Daines 
Barring^on's  ingenious  essay  against  the  received 
notion  of  their  migration.  Johnson  :  '  I  think 
we  have  as  good  evidence  for  the  migration  of 
woodcocks  as  can  be  desired.  We  find  they 
disappear  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  ap- 
pear again  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  and 
some  of  them,  when  weary  in  their  flight,  have 
been  known  to  alight  on  the  rigging  of  ships 
far  out  at  sea.'  One  of  the  company  observed, 
that  there  had  been  instances  of  some  of  them 
found  in  summer  in  Essex.  Johnson  :  '  Sir, 
that  strengthens  our  argument.  Excepiio  pro- 
hai  regulam.  Some  being  found,  shows  that,  if 
all  remained,  many  would  be  found.  A  few  sick 
or   lame  ones  may   be   found.'    Gk)LD8HiTH: 

*  There  is  a  partial  migration  of  the  swallows  ; 
the  stronger  ones  migrate,  the  others  do  not.' 

BoswELL  :  '  I  am  well  assured  that  the  people 
of  Otaheite,  who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  serves  them  for  bread,  laughed  h«artily 
when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedious  process 
necessary  with  us  to  have  bread — ploughing, 
sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing,  grinding, 
baking.'  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  all  ignorant 
savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
advantages  of  civilised  life.  Were  you  to  tell 
men  who  life  without  houses,  how  we  pile  brick 
upon  brick,  and  rafter  opon  rafter,  and  then 
after  a  house  is  raised  to  a  certain  height,  a 
man  tumbles  off  a  scaffold  and  breaks  his 
neck,  he  would  laugh  heaortily  at  our  folly  in 
building ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men  are 
better  without  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  up  a 
slice  of  a  good  loaf),  this  is  better  than  the 
bread  tree.' 

He  repeated  an  argument  which  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Mambler  against  the  notion  that 
the  brute  creation  is  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  reason :  '  Birds  build  by  instinct ;  they 
never  improve;  they  build  their  first  nest  as 
well  as  any  one  they  ever  build.'  Qoldsuith  : 
'  Tet  we  see  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  nest  with 
the  eggs  in  it,  she  will  make  a  slighter  nest  and 
lay  again.'  Johnson  :  *Sir,  that  is  because  at 
first  she  has  full  time  and  makes  her  nest  de- 
liberately.   In  the  case  you  mention  she  is 
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pressed  to  lay,  and  must  therefore  make  her 
nest  quickly,  and  consequently  it  will  be  slight/ 
Goldsmith  :  '  The  nidifi cation  of  birds  is  what 
IB  least  known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of 
the  most  curious  things  in  it.' 

I  introduced  the  subject  of  toleration.  JoHN- 
80N  : .  *  Every  society  has  a  right  to  preserve 
public  peace  and  order,  and  therefore  has  a 
good  right  to  prohibit  the  propagation  of 
opinions  which  have  a  dangerous  tendency.  To 
say  the  magUtrate  has  this  right,  is  using  an 
inadequate  word  ;  it  is  the  society  for  which  the 
magistrate  is  agent.  He  may  be  morally  or 
theologically  wrong  in  restnuning  the  propa- 
gation of  opinions  which  he  thinks  dangerous, 
but  he  is  politically  right.'  Mato  :  'I  am  of 
opinion,  sir,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty 
of  conscience  in  religion ;  and  that  the  magis- 
trate cannot  restrain  that  right.'  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  I  agree  with  you.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  Uberty  of  conscience,  and  with  that  the 
magistrate  cannot  interfere.  People  confound 
liberty  of  thinking  with  liberty  of  talking  >  nay, 
with  liberty  of  preaching,  ^ery  man  has  a 
physical  right  to  think  as  he  pleases ;  for  it  can- 
not be  discovered  how  he  thinks.  He  has  not  a 
moral  right,  for  he  ought  to  inform  himself,  and 
think  justly.  But,  sir,  no  member  of  a  society 
has  a  right  to  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  what 
the  society  holds  to  be  true.  The  magistrate,  I 
say,  may  be  wrong  in  what  he  thinks  ;  but  while 
he  thinks  himself  rights  he  may  and  ought  to 
enforce  what  he  thinks.'  Mato:  'Then,  sir, 
we  are  to  remain  always  in  error,  and  truth  never 
can  prevail ;  and  the  magistrate  was  right  in  per- 
secuting the  first  Christians.'  Johnson  :  'Sir, 
the  only  method  by  which  religious  truth  can  be 
established  is  by  martyrdom.  The  magistrate  has 
a  right  to  enforce  what  he  thinks ;  and  he  who  is 
conscious  of  the  truth  has  a  right  to  suffer.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  but  by  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  and 
enduring  it  on  the  other.'  Goldsmith  :  '  But 
how  is  a  man  to  act,  sir  ?  Though  firmly  con- 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  may  he  not 
think  it  wrong  to  expose  himself  to  persecution  ? 
Has  he  a  right  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  not,  as  it  were, 
committing  volimtary  suicide  ?  *  Johnson  ; '  Sir, 
as  to  voluntary  suicide,  as  you  call  it,  theve  are 
twenty  thousand  men  in  an  army,  who  will  go 
without  scruple  to  be  shot  at  and  mount  a  breach 
for  fivepence  a  day.*  Goldsmith:  'But  have 
they  a  moral  right  to  do  this  ? '  Johnson  : 
'Nay,  sir,  if  you  wHl  not  take  the  universal 
opinion  of  mankind,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  If 
mankind  cannot  defend  their  own  way  of  think- 
ing, I  cannot  defend  it.  Sir,  if  a  man  is  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  expose 
himself  to  martyrdom  or  not,  he  should  not  do 
it.  He  must  be  convinced  that  he  has  a  delega- 
tion from  Heaven.'  Goldsmith  :  '  I  would  con- 
sider whether  there  is  the  greater  chance  of  good 
or  evil  upon  the  whole.    If  I  see  a  man  who  has 


fallen  into  a  well,  I  would  wish  to  help  him  out : 
but  if  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  he  shall 
pull  me  in  than  that  I  shall  pull  him  out,  I 
would  not  attempt  it.  So,  were  I  to  go  to  Tur- 
key, I  might  wish  to  convert  the  Grand  Signer 
to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  when  I  considered 
that  I  should  probably  be  put  to  death  without 
effectuating  my  purpose  in  any  degree,  I  should 
keep  myself  quiet.'  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  must 
consider  that  we  have  pei-fect  and  imperfect  obli- 
gations. Perfect  obligations,  which  are  generally 
not  to  do  something,  are  clear  and  positive  ;  as 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  kill"  But  charity,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  definable  by  Umits.  It  is  a  duty 
to  give  to  the  poor ;  but  no  man  can  say  how 
much  another  should  give  to  the  poor,  or  when 
a  man  has  given  too  little  to  save  his  souL  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  a  duty  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  of  consequence  to  convert  infidels  to 
Christianity ;  but  no  man  in  the  conmion  course 
of  things  is  obliged  to  carry  this  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  incur  the  danger  of  martyrdom,  as  no  man 
is  obliged  to  strip  himself  to  the  shirt  in  order 
to  give  charity.  I  have  said  that  a  man  must  be 
persuaded  that  he  has  a  particular  delegation 
from  Heaven.'  Goldsmith  :  '  How  is  this  to  be 
known  ?  Our  first  reformers,  wBo  were  burnt  for 
not  believing  bread  and  wine  to  be  Christ—' 
Johnson  (interrupting  him): '  Sir,  they  were  not 
burnt  for  not  believing  bread  and  wine  to  be 
Christ,  but  for  insulting  those  who  did  believe  it. 
And,  sir,  when  the  first  reformers  began,  they  did 
not  intend  to  be  martyred ;  as  many  of  them  ran 
away  as  could.'  Boswell:  '  But,  sir,  there  was 
your  countryman  Elwal,  who,  you  told  me,  chal- 
lenged King  George  with  his  black-guards  and 
his  red-guards.'  JoHNSON:  'My  countryman 
Elwal,  sir,  should  have  been  put  in  the  stocks— a 
properpulpit  for  him;  and  he'd  have  hadanumer- 
ous  audience.  A  man  who  preaches  in  the  stocks 
will  always  have  hearers  enough.  Boswell  : 
'But  Elwal  thought  himself  in  the  right.' 
Johnson:  '"We  are  not  providing  for  mad 
people ;  there  are  places  for  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood' (meaning  Moorfields).  Mato  :  *  But, 
sir,  is  it  not  very  hard  that  I  should  not  be 
allowed  to  teach  my  children  what  I  really  believe 
to  be  the  truth  ? '  Johnson  :  '  "Why,  sir,  you 
might  contrive  to  teach  your  children  extrd 
scandalum;  but,  sir,  the  magistrate,  if  he- 
knows  it,  has  a  right  to  restrain  you.  Suppose 
you  teach  your  children  to  be  thieves  ? '  Mato  : 
'  TMs  is  making  a  joke  of  the  subjectw'  John- 
son :  '  Nay,  sir,  take  it  thus, — that  you  teach 
them  the  community  of  goods;  for  which  there 
are  as  many  plausible  arguments  as  for  most 
erroneous  doctrines.  You  teach  them  that  all 
things  at  first  were  in  common,  and  that  no 
man  had  a  right  to  anything  but  as  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  it ;  and  that  this  still  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  rule  amongst  mankind.  Here,  sir,  you 
sap  a  great  principle  in  society — ^property.  And 
don't  you  think  the  magistrate  would  have  » 
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right  to  prevent  yon?    Or,  suppose  you  should 
teach  your  children  the  notion  of  the  Adamites, 
and  they  should  run  naked  into  the  streets, 
vould  not  the  magistrate  have  a  right  to  flog 
'em  into  their  doublets  ? '    Mayo  :  *  I  think  the 
magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  till  there 
is  some  overt  act.'    BoswiLL  :  '  So,  sir,  though 
he  sees  an  enemy  to  the  State  charging  a  blun- 
derbuss, he  is  not  to  interfere  till  it  is  fired  off  ! ' 
Mato  :  *  He  must  be  sure  of  its  direction  against 
the  State.'    Johnson  :   *The  magistrate  is  to 
judge  of  that.    He  has  no  right  to  restrain  your 
thinking,  bec&use  the  evil  centres  in  yourself. 
If  a  man  were  sitting  at  this  table,  and  chop- 
ping off  his  fingers,  the  magistrate,  as  guardian 
of  the  community,  has  no  authority  to  restrain 
him,  however  he  might  do  it  from  kindness  as  a 
parent.    Though,  indeed,  upon  more  considera- 
tion, I  think  he  may ;  as  it  is  probable  that  he 
who  is  chopping  off  his  own  fingers,  may  soon 
proceed  to  chop  off  those  of  other  people.     If  I 
think  it  right  to  steal  Mr.  Dilly's  plate,  I  am  a 
bad  man  ;  but  he  can  say  nothing  to  me.    If  I 
maJEe  an  open  declaration  that  I  think  so,  he 
will  keep  me  out  of  his  house.    If  I  put  forth 
my  hand,  I  shall  be  sent  to  Newgate.    This  is 
the  gradation  of  thinking,  preaching,  and  act- 
ing :  if  a  man  thinks  erroneously,  he  may  keep 
his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  nobody  will  trouble 
him ;  if  he  preaches  erroneous  doctrine,  nxiety 
may  expel  him  ;  if  he  acts  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  law  takes  place,  and  he  is  hanged.'    Mato  : 
*  But,  sir,  ought  not  Christians  to  have  liberty  of 
conscience  ? '    Johnson  :  '  I  have  already  told 
you  BO,  sir.    You  are  coming  back  to  where  you 
were.'    Boswell:  'Dr.  Mayo  is  always  taking 
a  return  post-chaise,  a&d  going  the  stage  over 
again.    He  has  it  at  half-price.'     Johnson: 
'  Dr.  Mayo,  like  other  champions  for  unlimited 
toleration,  has  got  a  set  of  words.*    Sir,  it  is  no 
matter,  politicaUy,  whether  the  magistrate  be 
right  or  wrong.    Suppose  a  club  were  to  be 
formed,  to  drink  confusion  to  King  George  the 
Third,  and  a  happy  restoration  to  Charles  the 
Third ;  this  would  be  very  bad  with  respect  to 
the  State,  but  every  member  of  that  club  must 
either  conform  to  its  rules,  or  be  turned  out  of 
it.    Old  Baxter,  I  remember,  maintains  that  the 
magistrate  should  *^  tolerate  all  things  that  are 
tolerable."    This  is  no  good  definition  of  tolera- 
tion upon  any  principle ;  but  it  shows  that  he 
thought  some  things  were  not  tolerable.'    Top- 
LADT :  *  Sir,  you  have  untwisted  this  difficult 
subject  with  great  dexterity.' 
During  this  argument,  Ooldsmith  sat  in  x^st- 

^  Dr.  Mayo's  calm  temper  and  steady  perseverance 
rendered  him  an  admirable  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  powerAil  abilities.  He  never  flinched : 
Tmt,  after  reiterated  blow8»  remained  seemingly  un- 
Imoved  as  at  the  first.  The  scintillations  of  Johnson's 
genius  flashed  every  time  he  was  stnick,  without  his 
receiving  any  ii\)uiy.    Hence  he  obtained  the  epithet 

of  THB  LITKBABY  ANVIL.— BOSWBLL. 


less  agitation,  from  a  wish  to  get  in  and  sAin€. 
Finding  himself  excluded,  he  had  taken  his  hat 
to  go  away,  but  remained  for  some  time  with  it 
in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who  at  the  close 
of  a  long  night  lingers  for  a  little  while,  to  see 
if  he  can  have  a  favourable  opening  to  finish 
with  success.  Onto  when  he  was  beginning  to 
speak,  he  found  himself  overpowered  by  the 
loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  tabid,  and  did  not  perceive  Gold- 
smith's attempt.  '  Thus  disappointed  of  his 
wish  to  obtain  the  attention  of  the  company, 
Goldsmith  in  a  passion  threw  down  his  hat, 
looking  angrily  at  Johnson,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
bitter  tone, '  Takt  it.  *  When  Toplady  was  going 
to  speak,  Johnson  uttered  some  sound,  which  led 
Goldsmith  to  think  that  he  was  b^^inning  again, 
and  taking  the  Words  from  Toplady.  Upon  which 
he  seized  this  opportunity  of  venting  his  own 
envy  and  spliSen,  under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
porting another  person  :  *Sir,'  said  he  to  John- 
son, *the  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently 
for  an  hour ;  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him.' 
JOHNSON  (sternly) :  *  Sir,  I  was  not  interrupting 
the  gentleman.  I  was  only  giving  him  a  signal 
of  my  attention.  Sir,  you  are  impertinent.' 
Goldnnith  mlide  no  reply,  but  continued  in  the 
company  for  some  time. 

A  gentleman  present  ventured  to  ask  Dr. 
Johnson  if  there  was  not  a  material  difference 
as  to  toleration  of  opinions  which  lead  to  action, 
and  opinions  merely  speculative ;  for  instance, 
would  it  be  wrong  in  the  mi^strate  to  tolerate 
those  who  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitt?  Johnson  was  highly  offended,  and 
said,  '  I  wondek*,  sir,  how  a  gentleman  of  your 
piety  can  introduce  this  subject  in  a  mixed 
company.'  He  told  me  afterwards,  that  the 
impropriety  was,  that  perhaps  some  of  the  com- 
pany might  have  talked  on  the  subject  in  such 
terms  as  might  have  shocked  him  ;  or  he  might 
have  been  forced  to  appear  in  their  eyes  a 
narrow-minded  man.  The  gentleman,  with 
Bubnussive  deference,  said  he  had  only  hinted 
at  the  question  from  a  desire  to  hear  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  upon  it.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  then, 
sir,  I  think  that  permitting  inen  to  preach  any 
opinion  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church,  tends,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  conse- 
quently to  lessen  the  influence  of  religion.' 
'It  may  be  considered,'  said  the  gentleman, 
'whether  it  would  not  be  politic  to  tolerate  in 
such  a  case.'  Johnson:  *Sir,  we  have  been 
talking  of  right:  this  is  another  question.  I 
think  it  not  politie  to  tolerate  in  such  a  case.' 

Though  he  did  not  think  it  fit  that  so  awful  a 
subject  should  be  introduced  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, and  therefore  at  this  time  waved  the 
theological  question;  yet  his  own  orthodox 
belief  in  the  saored  mystery  of  the  Trinitt  is 
evinced  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  passage  in 
his  private  dewtions :  *  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer, 
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for  Jesus  Christ's  sake;  to  whom,  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and  one  God, 
be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end. 
Amen.*  * 

606WKLL:  'Pray,  Mr.  Dilly,  how  does  Dr. 
Leland's  Hittory  of  Ireland  sell?'  Johnson 
(burstmg  forth  with  a  generous  indignation): 
'The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural  tftate,  for 
we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing  over  the 
majority.  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten 
persecutions,  of  sttoh  severity  as  that  wlubh  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  -against 
the  Catholics.  Did  we  tell  them  we  have  con- 
quered them,  it  wbuld  he  above  board ;  to 
punish  them  by  confiscation  and  other  penalties 
as  rebels,  wab  monstrous  injustice.  King  Wil- 
liam was  not  their  lawful  sovereign :  he  had  not 
been  acknowledged  by  th«)  Parliament  of  Ireland 
when  they  appeared  in  arms  against  him.' 

I  here  suggested  something  favourable  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Topladt  :  *  Does  not  their 
invocation  of  saints  suppose  omnipresendBe  in  the 
saints?'  JoHNSON :  No,  sir;  it  supposes  only 
plan-presence  ;  and  when  spirits  are  divested  of 
matter,  it  seems  probable  that  they  should  see 
with  more  extent  than  in  an  embodied  state. 
There  is  therefore  no  approach  to  an  invasion  of 
any  of  the  divine  attributes  in  the  invocation  of 
saints.  But  I  think  it  is  will-worship  and  pre- 
sumption. I  see  no  command  for  it,  and  tiiere- 
fore  think  it  is  safer  not'io  practise  it.' 

He  and  l^Ir.  Langton  acnd  I  went  together  to 
the  Club,  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  and  some  other  members,  and  amongst 
them  our  friend  Goldsmith,  who  sat  silently 
brooding  over  Johnson's  reprimand  to  him  after 
dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  and  said  aside 
to  some  of  us,  *  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive  me ; ' 
and  then  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  *  Dr.  Gold- 
^smith,  something  passed  to-day  where  you  and  I 
dined ;  I  ask  your  pardon. '  Goldsmith  answered 
placidly,  *  It  must  be  much  from  you,  sir,  that  I 
take  ill. '  And  so  at  once  the  difference  was  over, 
and  they  were  on  as  easy  terms  as  ever,  and  Gold- 
smith rattled  away  as  usuaL 

In  our  way  to  the  Club  to-night,  when  I  re- 
gretted that  €k)ldsmith  would  upon  every  oc- 
easifli  endeavour  to  shine,  by  which  he  often 
exposed  himseU,  Mr.  Langton  observed,  thSat  he 
was  not  like  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the 
fame  of  his  writings,  «nd  did  not  aim  also  at 
excellency  in  converitotion,  for  which  he  found 
bimself  unfit ;  and  that  he  said  to  a  lady  who 
complained  of  his  having  talked  little  in  com- 
pany, *  Madam,  I  have  but  ninepence  in  ready 
mon^/but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds.' 
I  observed  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of 
gold  in  his  cabinet,  but  not  content  with  tiiat, 
vas  always  taking  out  his  purse.  Johnson  : 
'Yes,  sir,  and  that  so  often  an  empty  purse !' 

Ooldsmith's  incessant  desire  of  being  conspicu- 

>  Prai«n  and  MedUtUions,  p.  40.— Bomncix. 


ous  in  company  was  the  occasion  of  his  sometimes 
appearing  to  such  disadvantage  as  one  should 
hardly  have  supposed  possible  in  a  man  of  his 
genius.  When  his  literary  reputation  had  risen 
deservedly  high,  ^and  his  society  was  much 
courted,  he  beearad  very  jealotis  of  the  extra- 
ordinary attention^which  was  everywhere  paid 
to  Johnson.  One  evening,  in  a  circle  of  wits,  he 
found  faidt  with  me  for  talking  of  Johnson 
as  entitled  to  the  honour  of  "unquestionable 
superiority.  'Sir,'  said  he,  *yoQare  for  making 
a  monarchy  bf  what  should  be  a 'republic' 

He  was  still  more  mortified,  when  talking  in  a 
company  with  fluent  vivacity,  ^nd,  as  he  flattered 
himself,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  a  Gterman  who  sat  next  him,  and  perceived 
Johnson  rolling  himself,  as  if  about  to  speak, 
suddenly  stopped  him,  saying,  *Stay,  stay — 
Toe  tor  Shonson  is  going  to  say  something.' 
This  was,  no  doubt,  very  provoking,  especially 
to  one  so  irritable  as  Goldsmith,  who  frequently 
mentioned  it  with  strong  expressions  of  indig- 
nation. 

It  may  ftlso  be  observed  that  Goldsmith  was 
.sometimes  content  to  be  treated  with  an  easy 
familiarity,  but  upon  occasions  would  be  con- 
sequential and  important.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  in  a  small  particular.  Johnson  had 
away  of  contracting  the  names  ^f  his  friends : 
as  Beauderk,  Beau ;  Boswell,  Bessy ;  Langton, 
Lanky;  Murphy,  Mur;  Sheridan,  Sherry.  I 
remember  one  day,  when  Tom  Davies  was  telling 
that  Dr.  Johnson  said,  *  We  4re  aU  in  labour  for 
a  name  to  Gfoldy's  play,'  Croldsmith  seemed 
displeased  that  sdbh  a  liberty  should  be  taken 
with  his  name,  and  said,  *  I  have  often  desired 
him  not  to  call  me  €Mdy,*  Tom  was  remark- 
ably attentive  to  the  most  minute  circumstance 
about  Johnson.  I  recollect  his  telling  me  once, 
on  my  arrival  in  London,  *  Sir,  our  great  friend 
has  made  an  improvement  on  his  appellation  of 
old  Mr.  Sheridan.  He  calls  him  now  Sherry 
derry,* 

'-to  THB  UEVEBBND  MB.  BAOSHAW,  ' 
AT  BBOMLEY.^ 

'May  8,  1773. 
'Sib,— -I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
yoxiT  additions  to  my  Dictionary ;  but  the  new 


1  The  Bev.  Vltomas  Bagshaw,  M.A.,  who  dfed  on 
November  20, 1787,  in  the  seventy-seventh  yeat  of  his 
age.  Chaplain  of  Bromley  College,  iii  Kent,  and  Rector 
of  Southfleet.  He  had  resigned  the  cure  of  Bromley 
parish  some  time  before  his  death.  For  this  and 
another  letter  ttom.  Dr.  Johnson  in  1784,  to  the  same 
truly  respectable  man,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  John 
Loveday,  of  the  Commons,  a  son  of  the  late  learned 
and  pious  John  Loveday,  Esq.,  of  Caversham,  in  Berl:- 
shire,  who  obligingly  transcribed  them  fbr  me  l^m 
the  originals  in  his  possession.  This  worthy  gentle- 
man, having  retired  ftom  business,  now  lives  in  War- 
wickshire. The  world  has  been  lately  obliged  to  him 
as  the  editor  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Townson's  excellent 
work,  modestly  entitled  'A  Discourse  on  the  Evan* 
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edition  has  been  published  some  time,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  now  make  use  of  them. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  revise  it  more,  I  know 
not.  If  many  readers  had  been  as  judicious, 
as  diligent,  and  as  communicative  as  yourself, 
my  work  had  been  better.  The  world  must  at 
present  take  it  as  it  is. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*Saic  Johnson/ 

On  Sunday,  May  8,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Bilr.  Langton's  with  Dr.  Beattie  and  some  other 
company.  He  descanted  on  the  subject  of  lite- 
rary property.  *  There  seems,'  said  he,  '  to  be  in 
authors  a  stronger  right  of  property  than  that 
by  ooeupancy ;  a  metaphysical  right,  a  right,  as 
it  were,  of  creation,  which  should  from  its  nature 
be  perpetuaL  But  the  consent  of  nations  is 
against  it ;  and  indeed  reason  and  the  interest 
of  learning  are  against  it ;  for  were  it  to  be 
perpetual,  no  book,  however  useful,  could  be 
universally  diffused  amongst  mankind  should 
the  proprietor  take  it  into  his  head  to  restrain 
its  circulation.  No  book  could  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  edited  with  notes,  however 
necessary  to  its  elucidation,  should  the  pro- 
prietor perversely  oppose  it.  For  the  general 
good  of  the  world,  therefore,  whatever  valuable 
work  hafi  once  been  created  by  an  author,  and 
issued  out  by  him,  should  be  understood  as  no 
longer  in  his  power,  but  as  belonging  ta  the 
public  ;  at  the  same  time  the  author  is  entitled 
to  an  adequate  reward.  This  he  should  have 
by  an  exclusive  right  to  his  work  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years.' 

He  attacked  Lord  Monboddo's  strange  specu- 
lation on  the  primitive  state  of  human  nature ; 
observing,  '  Sir,  it  is  all  conjecture  about  a  thing 
useless,  even  were  it  known  to  be  true.  Know- 
ledge of  all  kind  is  good.  Conjecture  as  to 
things  useful  is  good ;  but  conjecture  a^to  what 
it  would  be  useless  to  know,  such  as  whether 
men  went  upon  all  four,  is  very  idle.' 

On  Monday,  May  9,  as  I  was  to  set  out  on  my 
return  to  Scotland  next  morning,  I  was  desirous 
to  see  as  much  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  I  could.  But 
I  first  called  on  Goldsmith  to  take  leave  of  him. 
The  jealousy  and  envy  which,  though  possessed 
of  many  most  amiable  qualities,  he  frankly 
avowed,  broke  out  violently  at  this  interview. 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  Goldsmith  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  of  an  envious  disposition, 
I  contended  with  Johnson  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  angry  with  him,  he  was  so  candid  in  own- 
ing it.  *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  we  must  be 
angry  that  a  man  has  such  a  superabundance 
of  an  odious  quality  that  he  cannot  keep  it 
within  his  own  breast,  but  it  boils  over.'  In 
zny  opinion,  however,  Goldsmith  had  not  more 


gelical  History,  from  the  Interment  to  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord  and  Savioar  Jesus  Christ ; '  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  truly  interesting  and  pleasing  account  of 
the  author  by  the  Bev.  Mx:  Ralph  Ghurton.— Bobwslu 


of  it  than  other  people  have,  but  only  talked  ef 
it  freely. 

He  now  seemed  very  angry  that  Johnson  wag 
going  to  be  a  traveller ;  said,  *  He  would  be  a 
dead  weight  for  me  to  carry,  and  that  I  shoidd 
never  be  able  to  lug  him  along  through  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides.*  Nor  would  he  pa- 
tiently allow  me  to  enlaige  upon  Johnson's 
wonderful  abilititBS ;  but  exclaimed,  '  Is  he  Hke 
Burke,  who  winds  into  a  subject  like  a  serpent  ?' 
'But,'  said  I,  *  Johnson  is  the  Hercules  who 
strangled  serpents  in  his  cradle.' 

I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  General  Paoli's. 
He  was  obliged,  by  indisposition,  to  leave  the 
company  early  •;  he  appointed  me,  however,  to 
meet  him  in  tiie  evening  at  Mr.  (now  Sir  Bobert) 
Chambers's  in  the  Temple,  where  he  accord- 
ingly came,  though  he  continued  to  be  vexy  ill 
Chambers,  as  is  common  on  such  occasions, 
prescribed  various  remedies  to  him.  Johxson 
(fretted  by  pain) :  '  Pry  thee  don't  tease  me.  Stay 
till  I  am  well,  and  then  yon  shall  tell  me  how 
to  cure  myself.'  He  grew  better,  and  talked 
with  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  keeping  up  the 
representation  of  respectable  families.  His  z^l 
on  this  subject  was  a  circumstance  in  his  cha- 
racter exceedingly  remarkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  himself  had  no  pretensions  to 
blood.  I  heard  him  once  say,  *  I  have  great 
merit  in  being  zealous  for  subordination  and 
the  honours  of  birth ;  for  I  can  hardly  teU  who 
was  my  grandfather.'  He  maintained  the  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  male  succession,  in  op- 
position to  the  opinion  ef  one  of  our  friends, 
who  had  that  day  employed  Mr.  Chambers  to 
draw  his  will,  devising  his  estate  to  his  three 
sisters,  ui  preference  to  a  remote  heir  male. 
Johnson  called  them  'three  doicdtes,'  and  said, 
with  as  high  a  spirit  as  the  ^boldest  baron  in 
the  most  perfect  days  of  the  feudal  system,  'An 
ancient  estate  should  always  go  to  males.  It  is 
mighty  foolish  to  let  a  stranger  have  it  because 
he-  marries  your  daughter  and  takes  your  name. 
As  for  an  estate  newly  acquired  by  trade,  you 
may  give  it,  if  you  will,  to  the  dog  Towser,  and 
let  him  keep  his  oum  name.' 

I  have  known  him  at  times  exceedingly  di- 
verted at  what  seemed  to  others  a  very  small 
sport.  He  now  laughed  immoderately,  without 
any  reason  that  we  could  perceive,  at  our  friend's 
making  his  will ;  called  him  the  festotor,  and 
added,  '  I  dare  say  he  thinks  he  has  done  a 
mighty  thing.  He  won't  stay  till  he  gets  home 
to  his  seat  in  the  country,  to  produce  this 
wonderful  deed :  he'll  call  up  the  landlord  of 
the  first  inn  on  the  road  ;  and,  after  a  suitable 
preface  upon  the  mortality  and  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  will  tell  him  that  he  should  not  delay 
making  his  will ;  and  "  Here,  sir,"  will  he  say, 
"  ismy  will,  which  I  have  just  made,  with  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
kingdom ; "  and  he  will  read  it  to  him  (laughing 
all  the  time).    He  believes  he  ha«  made  this 
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will ;  but  he  did  not  make  it :  you,  Ohamben, 
made  it  for  him.  I  trust  you  have  had  more 
conscience  than  to  make  him  say,  "  Being  of 
gound  understanding  ; "  iia,  ha,  ha !  I  hope  he 
has  left  me  a  legacy.  Fd  have  his  will  turned 
into  verse,  like  a  ballad.* 

In  this  playful  manner  did  he  run  on,  exult- 
ing in  his  own  pleasantry,  which  certainly 
was  not  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
author  of  the  £ambler,  but  which  is  here  pre- 
served that  my  readers  may  be  acquainted  even 
with  the  slightest  occasional  characteiistics  of 
so  eminent  a  man. 

Mr.  Chambers  did  not  by  any  means  relish 
this  jocularity  upon  a  Jnat^r  of  which  pars 
moffna  fuU,  and  seemed  impatient  till  he  got 
rid  of  us.  Johnson  could  not  stop  his  merri- 
ment, but  continued  it  all  the  way  till  he  got 
without  the  Temple  Gate.  He  then  burst  into 
such  a  fit  of  laughter,  ;that  he  appeared  to  be 
almost  in  a  convulsion;  and  in  order  to  support 
himself,  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  at  the  side 
of  the  foot  pavement,  and  sent  forth  peals  so 
loud,  that  in  the  silence  of  the  night  his  voice 
seemed  to  resound  from  Temple  Bar  to  fleet 
Ditch. 

This  most  ludicrous  exhibition  of  the  Awful, 
melancholy,  and  venerable  Johnson,  happened 
well  to  counteract  the  feelings  of  sadness  which 
I  nsed  to  experience  when  parting  with  him  for 
a  considerable  time.  I  accompanied  him  to  Ins 
door,  where  he  gave  me  his  blessing. 

He  records  of  himself  this  year,  'Between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having  always  con- 
sidered that  time  as  propitious  to  study,  I  at- 
tempted to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  language.*  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  he  here  admits  an  opinion 
of  the  human  mind  being  influenced  by  seasons, 
wluch  he  ridicules  in  his  writings.  His  pro- 
gress, he  says,  was  interrupted  by  a  fever 
'which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  small  print, 
left  an  inflammation  in  his  useful  eye. '  We  can- 
not but  admire  his  spirit  when  we  know,  that 
amidst  a  complication  of  bodily  and  mental  dis- 
tress, he  was  still  animated  with  the  desire  of 
intellectual  improvement.*  Various  notes  of 
his  studies  api^ear  on  different  days,  in  his 
manuscript  diary  of  this  year ;  such  as, 

^Inchoavi  iectionem PentatevchL—Finivi  Uc-, 
timtm  Conf.  Fah,  Burdonum. — Legi  primum 
<uiun  Troadum. — Legi  DUsertationem  Clerici 
pogtnmam  dePent.—2  of  Clark's  Sermons, — 
^>  ApoUonii  pugnam  Betriciam. — L.  centum 
ursusffomerL* 

Let  this  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  acces- 
sions of  literature  he  was  perpetually  infusing 
into  his  mind,  while  he  charged  himself  with 
idleness. 

This  year  died  Mrs.  Salusbury  (mother  of 
Mrs.  Thrale),  a  lady  whom  he  appears  to  have 
esteemed  much,  and  whose  memory  he  honoured 
with  an  epitaph. 

*  Pmy<r>  and  JdediUUians,  p.  129.— Boswell. 


CHAPTKR  XXVin. 

1773. 

In  a  letter  from  Edinburgh,  dated  the  29th  of 
May,  I  pressed  Johnson  to  persevere  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  make  this  year  the  projected  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  of  which  he  and  I  had  talked  for 
many  years,  and  which  I  was  confident  would 
afford  us  much  entertainment. 

^  to  james  boswell,  b8q. 

'Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Stbeet, 
July  5,  1773. 

*  Deab  Sib, — When  your  letter  came  to  me,  I 
was  so  darkened  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye 
that  I  could  not  for  some  time  read  it.  I  can 
now  write  without  trouble,  and  can  read  large 
prints.  My  eye  is  gradually  growing  stronger, 
and  I  hope  will  be  able  to  take  some  delight  in 
the  survey  -of  a  Caledonian  lo<5h. 

'  Chambers  is  going  a  Judge,  with  six  thou- 
sand a-year,  to  BengaL  He  and  I  shall  come 
down  together  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  thence  I 
shall  easily  get  to  Edinburgh.  Let  me  know 
the  exact  time  when  your  courts  intermit.  I 
must  conform  a  little  to  Chambers's  occasions, 
and  he  must  conform  a  little  to  mine.  The 
time  which  you  shall  fix  must  be  the  common 
point  to  which  we  will  come  as  near  as  we  can. 
Except  this  eye,  I  am  very  welL 

*  Beattie  is  so  caressed,  and  invited,  and  treated, 
and  liked,  and  flattered  by  the  great,  that  I  can 
see  nothing  of  him.  I  am  in  great  hope  that  he 
will  be  well  provided  for,  and  then  we  will  live 
upon  him  at  the  Marischal  College,  'without  pity 
or  modesty. 

' ief  t  the  town  without  taking  leave  of 

me,  and  is  gone  in  deep  dudgeon  to ,    Is 

not  this  very  childish  ?  Where  is  now  my  legacy? 

'  I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  her  dear  baby  are 
both  well.  I  shall  see  them  too  when  I  come  ; 
and  I  have  that  opinion  of  your  choice,  as  to 
suspect  that  when  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Boswell,  I 
shall  be  less  willing  to  go  away. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson. 

*  Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Chambers 
is  now  at  Oxford.' 

I  again  wrote  to  him,  informing  him  that  the 
Court  of  Session  rose  on  the  12th  of  August, 
hoping  to  see  him  before  that  time,  and  ex- 
pressing, perhaps  in  too  extravagant  terms,  my 
admiration  of  him,  and  my  expectation  of  plea- 
sure from  our  intended  tour. 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  August  3, 1773. 

'  Dear  Sir,— I  shall  set  out  from  London  on 
Friday  the  6th  of  this  month,  and  purpose  not 
to  loiter  much  by  the  way.  AVhich  day  I  shall 
be  at  Edinburgh  I  cannot  exactly  telL    I  sup- 
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pose  I  most  drive  to  an  inn,  and  send  a  porter 
to  find  you. 

'  I  am  afraid  Beattie  will  not  be  at  his  College 
soon  enough  for  us,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss 
liim;  but  there  is  no  staying  for  the  concur- 
rence of  all  conveniences.  We  will  do  as  weU 
as  we  can. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

tothbbaiob. 

•  Asvgust  3, 177a 

'  Deab  Sib,— Not  being  at  Mr.  Thrale's  when 
your  letter  came,  I  had  written  the  inclosed  paper 
and  sealed  it ;  bringing  it  hither  for  a  frank,  I 
found  yours.  If  anything  could  repress  my 
ardour,  it  would  be  such  a  letter  as  yours.  T9 
disappoii^t  a  friend  is  unpleasing :  and  he  that 
forms  expectations  like  yours,  must  be  disap- 
pointed. Think  only  when  you  see  me,  that 
you  see  9,  man  who  loves  you,  and  is  proud  and 
glad  that  you  love  him. — ^I  ^m,  sir,  your  most 
affeotio]c^ate,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

T0THBSA¥9. 

*  Newcastlb,  Aug.  11, 1773, 

*  DXAB  SiB) — I  came  hither  last  night,  aiid 
hope,  but  do  not  absolutely  promise,  to  be  in 
Edinbiu^h  on  Saturday.  Beattie  will  not  come 
BO  soon. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servai^t, 

*  Sam.  JOHNSONr' 

'  S|y  Qpmplii^^ents  to  your  lady.' 
TOniBSAME. 

'  Saturday  night, 

*  Mr.  Johnson  sends  his  compliments  to  lAx. 
Boswell,  being  just  arrived  at  Boyd's.' 

His  stay  in  Scotland  was  from  the  18th  of 
August,  on  which  day  he  arrived,  till  the  22d 
of  November,  when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to 
London, ;.  and  I  believe  ninety-four  days  w^re 
never  passed  by  any  man  in  a  more  vigorous 
exertion^ 

He  caxatb  by  the  way  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and 
then  went  by  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
and  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  Hebrides,  to  visit 
which  waa  the  principal  object  he  had  in  view. 
^e  visited  the  isles  of  Sky,  Basay,  Coll,  l^ull, 
Xnchkenneth,  and  IcolmldU.  He  travelled 
through  Argyleshire,  by  Inveraiy,  and  froip 
thence  by  Lochlomond  i^nd  Dumbarton  to  Glas- 
gow, then  by  Loudon  to  Auchinleck  in  Ayrshire, 
the  seat  of  my  family,  and  then  by  Hamilton, 
back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  again  spent  some 
time.  He  thus  saw  the  four  Universities  of 
Scotland,  its  three  principal  cities,  and  as  much 
of  the  Highland  and  insular  life  as  was  sufficient 
for  his  philosophical  contemplation.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  journey.  He  was  respectfully  entertained 
by  the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  elegant 
vhereveir  he  went ;  nor  was  he  less  delighted 


with  the  hospitality  which  he  experienced  in 
humbler  life. 

E[is  various  adventures,  and  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  mind,  as  exerdsed  during  this 
peregrination,  upon  innumerable  topics,  hare 
been  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
displayed  In  my  Joufnol  of  a  Jkmr  to  the  Heb- 
Xid€8,  to,  which,  as  the  public  has  been  pleased 
IIQ,  honour  it  by  a  very  extensive  circulation,  1 
beg  leave  to  refer,  as  to  a  separate  and  remark- 
able portion  of  his  life,'  which  may  be  there  seen 
in  detail,  and  n^hich  exhibits  as  striking  a  view 
of  his  powers  ixk  conversation,  as  his  works  do  of 
bis  excellence  ia  writing.  Nor  can  I  deny  to 
myself  the  vei^  flattering  gratification  of  in- 
serting here  the  character  which  xQy  friend 
Mr.  Courtenay  has  been  pleased  to  giye  of  that 
ifork; 

*  With  Reynolds'  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  true, 
$0  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  ouc  view : 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  expand ; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand ; 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  his  happy  vein, 
Qraced  with  the  naiveii  of  the  sage  Montaigne. 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  pBjcts  dispUy'd, 
But  e'en  the  specks  of  character  portray'd : 
We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  faeath-clad  ide; 
But  when  the  heroic  tale  of  ^ora*  charms, 
Deok'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  ohieftain's  anna : 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain, 
Axid  3amuel  sings  "  The  Kiqg  shall  have  his  ai%." 

During  his  stay  at  Edinbui^h,  after  his  return 
from  the  Hebrides,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  Scotland;  and  it 
will  appear,  from  his  subsequent  letters,  that 
he  was  not  less  solicitous  for  inteUigenoe  on 
this  subject  after  his  return  to  London. 

'to  JAMES  BOSWBIiL,  ESQ. 

'iViw.  27,1773. 
*  Dear  Sib,— I  came  home  l^st  night  without 
any  incommodity,  danger^  or  weariness,  and 
an)  ready  to  begin  a  new  journey.  I  shall  go 
to  Oxford  on  Monday.  I  know  Mrs.  Bosweil 
wished  me  well  to  go ;'  her  wishes  havQ  not  been 

y  The  author  was  not  a  small  gainer  by  this  extra- 
ordinary journey ;  for  Dr.  Johnson  thus  writes  to  Mis. 
Thrale,  Nov.  8, 1773 :  'Bosweil  will  praise  my  resolu- 
tion and  perseverance,  an^  I  shall  In  return  celebrate 
his  good  humour  and  perpetual  cheerlVilness.  He  lu 
better  faculties  than  I  had.  Imagined ;  more  justaess  of 
discernment,  and  more  fecundity  of  imagsa  It  >s  ^^ 
convenient  to  travel  with  him ;  for  there  is  no  house 
where  he  is  not  received  with  kindness  and  respect' 
Let  00,  to  Mrs.  Thrale.— Malons. 

s  'The  celebrated  Floia  Macdonald.'  See  Bosvella 
Tcur  to  the  Hebrides. 

*.  In  this  he  showed  a  very  acute  penetration,  My 
wife  paid  him  the  most  assiduous  and  respectAil  atien- 
tioQ,  while  he  was  our  guest ;  so  tbat  I  wonder  bow  he 
discovered  her  wishing  for  his  departure.  The  tratb 
is,  that  his  irregular  hours  and  uncouth  habits,  such 
as  turning  the  candles  with  their  heads  down^rards 
when,  they  did  not  bum  bright  enough,  and  letting  the 
wax.  drop  upon  the  cai^t,  could  not  bu(  be  diss^ne* 
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disappomted.  Mrs.  Williama  luui  x^tffsiYeA  Sir 
A.'8Metter. 

'Make  my  oompliments  to  all  those  to  whom 
my  compliments  may  be  welcome. 

'  Let  the  box '  be  sent  m  soon  aa  it  can,  and 
let  me  know  when  to  expect  it. 

*  Inquire,  if  you  can,  the  order  of  the  Clans. 
Macdonald  is  first,  Maclean  second ;  farther  I 
cannot  go.  Quicken  Dr.  Webster.* — I  am,  sir, 
yours  afiFeotionately,  <&v<-  Johnson.' 

'ICB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

<  Edinburgh,  Dec.  2, 1773u 
•  •  .  ■  ■  . 

'Ton  shall  have  what  information  I  can  pro- 
cnre  as  to  the  order  of  the  Clans.  A  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Qrant  tells  me  that  there  is  no 
settled  order  among  them  ;  and  he  says  that 
the  Macdonalds  were  not  placed  upon  the  right 
of  the  army  at  Cnlloden :  the  Stuarts  were.  I 
shall,  however,  examine  witnesses  ot  eyery  name 
that  I  can  find  here.  Dr.  Webster  shall  be 
quickened  too.  I  Uke  your  little  memoran- 
dums; they  are  symptoms  of  your  being  in 
earnest  with  your  book  of  northem  travels. 

Tour  box  shall  be  sent  next  week  l^y  sea. 
Ton  wiU  find  in  it  some  pieces  of  the  broom 
bub,  which  you  saw  growing  on  the  old  castle 
of  Auchinleck.  The  wood  has  a  curious  appear- 
ance when  saw9  across.  Tou  may  either  have 
a  HtUe  writing-^tandish  made  of  it,  or  get  it 
farmed  into  boards  for  a  treatise  on  witohcraft, 
by  way  of  a  suitable  binding.' 

*MB.  l^BWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

'  Edinbuboh,  Dec,  18, 1773. 

•  •  .  .  ^      .  . 

'Tou  promised  me  an  inscription  for  a  print 
to  be  taken  from  an  historical  picture  of  Mary 
Qaeen  of  Scots  being  forced  to  resign  her  crown, 
vhich  Mr.  Hamilton  at  Rome  has  painted  for 
me.    The  two  following  have  been  sent  to  me  : — 

"Maria  Scotorum  J^egina  mdiori  secvlo  digma, 
jui  reffium  cw&yus  seditiosia  invUa  resiffncU" 

"  Civet  sedUioH  Mariam  Scotorum  Beginam 
toe  muneri  oMicare  invitam  coguntJ*^ 

'Be  so  good  as  to  read  the  passage  in  Robert- 

""  '  '  ■  ■  ■  ■    ^R  I  ■  I  ■■■■_. 

able  to  a  lady.  Besides,  she  had  not  that  high  adroira- 
ttcn  of  him  which  was  felt  by  most  of  those  who  knew 
lam ;  and  what  was  very  natural  to  a  female  mind, 
ibe  thought  he  had  too  much  influence  over  her  hus- 
band She  once  in  a  little  warmth  made,  with  more 
,  point  than  justice,  this  remark  upon  that  subject :  '  1 
nare  seen  many  a  bear  led  by  a  man ;  but  I  never 
before  saw  a  man  led  by  a  bear.'— Bos weli.. 

>  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  ?rofessQrs  at 
Aberdeen.— BoewEm 

*  This  was  a  box  containing  a  number  of  curious 
things  which  he  had  picked  up  in  Scothmd,  particularly 
some  horn  spoons. — ^Boswell. 

'  The  Beverend  Dr.  Alexander  Webster,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edlnhurgh,  a  man  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties, who  had  promised  him  information  concerning  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  BcoUai^d.— $obw|;lu 


son,  and  see  if  yon  cannot  give  me  a  better  in- 
scription. I  must  have  it  both  in  Latin  and 
English ;  so  if  you  should  not  give  me  another 
Latin  one,  you  will  at  least  choose  the  best  of 
these  two,  and  «end  a  tra^8lation  of  it* 


His  humane  forgiving  disposition  was  put  to 
a  pretty  strong  test  on  his  return  to  London,  by 
a  liberty  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  had  taken 
with  him  in  his  absex^ce,  which  was,  to  publiah 
two  volumes,  entitled  Miacellaneous  and  Fugi- 
tive Pieces,  which  he  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers, *By  the  Author  of  the  BamUer.*  In 
this  collection,  several  of  Dr.  Johnson's  acknow- 
ledged writings,  several  of  his  anonymous  per- 
formancea,  and  some  which  ha  had  written  for 
others,  were  inserted;  but  there  were  also 
some  in  which  he  had  no  concern  whatever. 
He  was  at  first  v^ry  angry,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  be.  But,  upon  coBsideration  of  his 
poor  friend's  narrow  ^rcumstances,  and  that  he 
had  only  a  little  pirofit  in  view,  and  meant  no 
harm>  he  soon  relented,  and  continued  his  kind- 
ness to  him  as  formerly. 

In  the  course  of  his  self-examination  with  re- 
trospect to  this  year,  he  seems  to.  have  been 
much  dejected :  for  he  says,  January  1,  1774, 
'This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement, 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired 
than  increased  my  learning ;'  ^  and  yet  we  have 
seen  how  he  read,  and  Yfe  kxiow  how  he  talked 
during  thut  period. 

He  was  now  seriously  engaged  in  writing  an 
account  of  our  travels  in  the  Hebrides,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  more 
frequent  correspondence  with  him. 

'to  ^AMES  BOSWfXJi,  ESQ. 

Van.  29, 1774. 

'  Deab  Sib,  —  My  operations  have  been 
hindered  by  a  cough ;  at  least  I  flatter  myself, 
that  if  my  cough  had  not  come,  I  should  have 
been  further  adv^mced.  But  I  have  had  no  in- 
telligence from  Dr.  W [Webster],  nor 

from  the  Excise  Qfiice,  nor  from  you.  No  ac- 
count of  the  little  borough.'  ,  Nothing  of  the 
Erse  lan^age.  I  have  yet  heard  x^othing  of  my 
box. 

'  Yon  must  make  haste  and  gather  me  all  you 
can,  ftnd  do  it  quickly,  or  I  will  and  shaU  do 
without  it. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
tell  her  that  I  do  not  love  her  the  less  for  wish- 
ing me  away.  I  gave  her  trouble  enough,  and 
shall  be  glad,  in  recompense,  to  give  her  any 
pleasure. 

'  I  wouM  send  some  porter  into  the  Hebrides, 
if  I  knew  which  way  it  could  be  got  to  my  kind 
friends  there.    Inquire,  and  let  me  know. 


1  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  129.— Boswkll. 

<  The  ancient  burgh  of  Prestlck  in  Ayrshire.— Bo»« 

WELZ* 
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*  Kake  mj  oomplimenU  to  all  the  Doctor*  of 
Edinburgh,  and  to  all  my  friends,  from  one  end 
of  Scotland  to  the  other. 

'Write  to  me,  and  send  me  what  intelli- 
gence 70a  can ;  and  if  anjrthing  is  too  boUcy  for 
the  post,  let  me  hare  it  \rj  the  carrier.  I  do 
not  like  tmstiiig  wind  and  waves. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  yoor  most,  etc.,  '  Sam.  JoHSSoar.* 

10  TSB  flAMX. 

'  LosTDOiv,  Fd>.  7, 1774. 

'I>EAB  8lB,']ii  a  day  or  two  after  I  had 
written  the  last  discontented  letter,  I  received 
m J  box,  which  was  very  welcome.  But  still  I 
must  entreat  yon  to  hasten  Dr.  Webster,  and 
continue  to  pick  up  what  you  can  that  may  be 
useful. 

'  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  with  me  this  morning. 
You  know  his  errand.    He  was  ftot  unwelcome. 

'  Tell  Mr*.  Boswell  that  my  good  intentions 
towards  her  still  continue.  I  should  be  glad  to  do 
anything  that  would  either  benefit  or  please  her. 

*  Chambers  is  not  yet  gone,  bat  so  harried  or 
so  negligent,  or  so  proud,  that  I  rarely  see  him. 
I  have  indeed,  for  some  weeks  past,  been  very 
ill  of  a  cold  and  cough,  and  have  been  at  BIrs. 
Tlirale's,  that  I  might  be  taken  care  of.  I  am 
much  better ;  noro?  redeunt  in  prcelia  rtre$;  but 
I  am  yet  tender  and  easUy  disordered.  How 
happy  it  was  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the 
Hebrides ! 

'Tlie  question  of  literary  Properly  is  this 
(lay  before  the  Lords.  Murphy  drew  up  the 
AppellanVs  case,  that  is,  the  plea  agaifist  the 
perpetual  right.  I  have  not  seen  it,  nor  heard 
the  decision.  I  would  not  have  the  right  per- 
petuaL 

*  I  will  write  to  you  as  anything  occurs,  and 
do  you  send  me  something  about  my  Scottish 
friends.  I  have  very  great  kindness  for  them. 
Let  me  know  likewise  how  fees  come  in,  and 
when  we  are  to  see  you. — I  am,  sir,  yours  affec- 
tionately, '  Sail  JoiufsoN.' 

He  at  this  time  wrote  the  following  letters  to 
Mr.  Steevens,  his  able  associate  in  editing  SJiak- 
ipeare : — 

'to  OEOSQE  steevens,  ESQ.,  HAUP8TEAD. 

*  Feb,  7,  1774. 
'  Sib, — If  I  am  asked  when  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Steevens,  you  know  what  answer  I  must  give ; 
if  I  am  asked  when  I  shall  see  him,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  to  say. 

*  If  you  have  LesIey^s  History  of  Scotland,  or 
any  other  book  about  Scotland  except  Boetius 
and  Buchanan,  it  will  be  a  kindness  if  you  send 
them  to,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.* 

to  the  same. 

*Feb.  21,  1774. 
'  Sir, — ^We  are  thinking  to  augment  our  Club, 
and  I  am  desirous  of  nominating  you,  if  you 


care  to  stand  the  ballot,  and  can  attend  on 
Friday  nights  at  least  twice  in  £ve  weeks ;  leas 
than  this  is  too  little,  and  rather  more  will  be 
expected.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know  before 
Friday. — I  am,  sir,  your  most,  etc, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

10  THE  SAME. 

'  March  5, 1774. 
'Sib, — ^Laft  ni^t  yon  beeame  a  member  of 
the  Clnb ;  if  you  call  on  me  on  Friday,  I  will 
introduce  you.  A  gentleman  proposed  after 
you  was  rejected.  I  thank  you  for  Ifeander,^ 
but  wish  he  were  not  so  fine.  I  will  take  care 
of  him. — ^I  am,  sir,  your  humble  serrant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'10  james  bo8well,  esq. 

•JforcAS,  1774. 

'  Dbab  Sib, — Dr.  Webster's  informations  were 
much  less  exact  and  much  less  determined  than 
I  expected :  they  are,  indeed,  much  less  positive 
than,  if  he  can  trust  his  own  book,'  which  he 
laid  before  me,  he  ii  able  to  give.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  will  always  be  found  that  he  who  calls 
much  for  information  will  advance  his  work  but 
slowly. 

'  I  am,  however,  obliged  to  you,  dear  sir,  for 
your  endeavours  to  help  me,  and  hope  that  be- 
tween us  something  will  some  time  be  done,  if 
not  on  this,  on  some  occasion. 

*  Chambers  is  either  married  or  almost  married 
to  Miss  Wilton,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  exquisitely 
beautiful,  whom  he  has,  with  his  lawyer's 
tongue,  persuaded  to  take  her  chance  with  him 
in  the  East. 

'We  have  added  to  the  club  Charles  Fox, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbuiy,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr. 
Steevens. 

'Return  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Webster.  Tell  Dr. 
Robertson  I  have  not  much  to  reply  to  his 
censure  of  my  negligence:  and  tell  Dr.  Blair, 
that  since  he  has  written  hither  what  I  said  to 
him,  we  must  now  consider  ourselves  as  even, 
forgive  one  another,  and  begin  again.  I  care 
not  how  soon,  for  he  is  a  very  pleasing  man. 
Pay  my  compliments  to  all  my  friends,  and 
remind  Lord  Elibank  of  his  promise  to  give  me 
all  his  worluk 

'  I  hope  Mrs.  Boswell  and  little  Miss  are  welL 
— When  shall  I  see  them  again  ?  She  is  a  sweet 
lady ;  only  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  go,  that 

^  See  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Steevens's  Library,  Xo. 
266 :  '  Xeandri  (Mich.)  Opus  aureum,  Gr.  et  Lat.  2  torn. 
4to.  eorio  iurcioo,  foliU  deavrcUis.  Ltpsl«.  1577.  '—This 
was  doubtless  the  book  which  api)eare  to  have  been 
lent  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  Dr.  Johnson.— Malonbl 

'  A  manuscript  accoant  drawn  by  Dr.  Webster  of  all 
the  parishes  in  Scotland,  ascertaining  their  length, 
breadth,  munber  of  inhabitants,  and  distinguishing 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  This  book  had 
been  transmitted  to  government,  and  Dr.  Johnson  saw 
a  copy  of  it  in  Dr.  Webster's  possession.— Boswell. 
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I  have  almost  a  mind  to  oom»  again,  that  she 
may  again  have  the  same  pleacnne. 

'  Inquire  if  it  be  practicable  to  send  a  small 
present  of  a  cask  of  porter  to  Duavegan,  Rasay, 
and  ColL  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  for- 
getful of  civilities. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  *  Sam.  Johkbon.' 

On  the  5th  of  IVIarch  I  wrote  to  him,  reqnes&ig 
his  counsel  whether  I  should  this  spring  come 
to  London.  I  stated  to  him,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  which,  together 
with  my  wife's  situation  at  that  time,  made  me 
hesitate:  and,  on  the  other,  the  pleasure  and 
improvement  which  my  annual  visit  to  the 
metropolis  always  afforded  me ;  and  particularly 
mentioned  a  peculiar  satisfaction  which  I  expe- 
rienced in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  that  to  my  fancy  it 
appeared  like  going  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast 
of  the  Passover;  and  that  the  strong  devotion 
which  I  felt  on  that  occasion  diffused  its  in- 
fluence on  my  mind  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

'  TO  JAVES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

[Not  dated,  hiU  written  about 
thelbthof^farcfi.] 

'Dear  Sir, — I  am  ashamed  to  think  that 
since  I  received  your  letter  I  have  passed  so 
many  days  without  answering  it. 

'  I  think  there  is  no  great  difiSculty  in  re- 
solving your  doubts.  The  reasons  for  which 
you  are  inclined  to  visit  London,  are  I  think 
not  of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objec- 
tions. That  you  should  delight  to  come  once  a 
year  to  the  fountain  of  intelligence  and  pleasure, 
is  very  natural;  but  both  information  and 
pleasure  must  be  regulated  by  propriety. 
Pleasure,  which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  un- 
seasonable or  unsuitable  expense,  must  always 
end  in  pain ;  and  pleasure,  which  must  be  enjoyed 
at  the  expense  of  another's  pain,  can  never  be 
such  as  a  worthy  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

*  What  improvement  you  might  gain  by  com- 
ing to  London,  you  may  easily  supply  or  easily 
compensate,  by  enjoining  yourself  some  par- 
ticular study  at  home,  or  opening  some  new 
avenue  to  information.  Edinburgh  is  not  yet 
exhausted;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no 
pleasure  here  which  jcan  deserve  either  that  you 
should  antidpate  any  part  of  your  future  fortune, 
or  that  you  should  condemn  yourself  and  your 
lady  to  penurious  frugality  for  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you  owe  to 
Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties ;  or'  how  much  you 
ought  to  study  the  happiness  of  her  who  studies 
yours  with  so  much  diligence,  and  of  ^hose 
kindness  you  enjoy  such  good  effects.  Life 
cannot  suWst  in  society  but  by  reciprocal  con- 
cessions. She  permitted  you  to  ramble  last 
year,  you  must  permit  her  now  to  keep  you  at 
home. 


'  Your  lost  reason  is  so  serious  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  oppose  it.  Yet  you  must  remember, 
tiiat  your  image  of  worshipping  once  a'  year  in  a 
certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a 
comparison;  and  timile  non  est  ideit^:  if  the 
annual  resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duty  to  the 
Jews,  it  was  a  duty  because  it  was  commanded; 
and  you^  luwe  no  such  command,  therefore  no 
such  duty.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  receive  too 
readily,  and  indulge  too  fondly,  opinions  from 
which  perhaps  no  pious  mind  is  wholly  dis- 
engaged, of  local  sanctity  and  local  devotion. 
You  know  what  strange  effects  they  havo 
produced  over  a  great  part  of  the  Ghxistian 
world.  I  am  now  writing,  and  you,  when 
you  read  this,  are  reading  under  the^  eye  of 
Omnipresence. 

'  To  what  degi*ee  fancy  is  to  be  admitted  into 
religious  offices,  it  would  require  much  delibera- 
tion to  detennine.  I  am  far  from  intending 
totally  to  exclude  it.  Fancy  is  a  faculty  be- 
stowed by  our  Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that 
all  his  gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all 
our  faculties  should  oo-operate  in  his  worship ; 
but  they  are  to  co-ox>erate  according  to  the  will 
of  him  that  gave  them,  according  to  the  order 
which  his  wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremo- 
nies prudential  or  convenient  are  less  obligatory 
than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodily  worship  is 
only  the  token  to  others  or  ourselves  of  mental 
adoration,  so  fancy  is  always  to  act  in  subor- 
dination to  reason.  We  may  take  fancy  for  a 
companion,  but  must  follow  reason  as  our  guide. 
We  may  allow  fancy  to  suggest  certain  ideas  in 
certain  places;  but  reason  must  always  be 
heard,  when  she  tells  us  that  those  ideas  and 
those  places  have  no  natural  pr  necessary  rela- 
tion. When  we  enter  a  church,  we  habitually 
recall  to  mind  the  duty  of  adoration,  but  we 
must  not  omit  adoration  for  want  of  a  temple ; 
because  we  know,  and  ought  to  remember,  that 
the  Universal  Lord  is  everywhere  present ; 
and  that,  therefore,  to  come  to  Jona,  or  to 
Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be  useful,  cannot  be 
necessary. 

*  Thus  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  have 
not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  be  oareless  when  you  are  serious. 

*  I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next  week 
about  our  travels,  which  I  have  too^  long 
neglected. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Johkson.' 

*  Compliments  to  Madam  and  Miss.' 

TO  THB  SAME. 

'May  10, 1774. 

*  The  lady  who  delivers  this  has  a  lawsuit,  in 
which  she  desires  to  make  use  of  your  skill  and 
eloquence,  and  she  seems  to  think  that  she  shall 
have  something  more  of  both  for  a  recommenda- 
tion from  me ;  which,  though  I  know  how  little 
you  want  any  external  excitement  to  your  duty, 

I  could  not  refuse  her,  because  I  know  that  at 
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]«ast  it  wiU  not  hurt  her,  to  tell  you  that  I  winh 
her  wclL— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'me.  BOSWELL  to  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  May  12, 1774. 

*  Lord  Hailes  has  begged  of  me  to  offer  you 
his  best  respects,  and  to  transmit  to  you  speci- 
mens of  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  aceestion 
of  Malcolm  Kenmore  to  the  death  of  Jamea  F., 
in  drawing  up  which  his  lordsliip  has  been 
engaged  for  some  time.  His  lordsliip  writes  to 
me  thus:  "If  I  could  procure  Dr.  Johnson's 
criticisms,  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  work,  as  they  would  bo 
judicious  and  true.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  that 
favour  of  him.  If  you  could,  it  would  highly 
oblige  me." 

'  Dr.  Blair  requests  you  may  be  assured  that 
he  did  not  write  to  London  what  you  said  to 
him,  and  that  neither  by  word  nor  letter  has  he 
made  the  least  coinpiaiut  of  you ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  a  high  respect  for  you,  and  loves 
yon  much  more  since  he  saw  you  in  Scotland. 
It  would  both  divert  and  please  you  to-  see  his 
eagerness  about  this  matter.' 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

Streatham,  June  12, 1774. 
•DV-AH  SiB,--Yesterday  I  put  the  first  sheets 
of  Tkc  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  to  the  press.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  you  some  justfce  in  the 
first  paragraph.  It  wUl  be  one  volume  in 
octavo,  not  thick. 

*  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  presents  in 
Scotland.  You  shall  tell  me  to  whom  I  shall 
give ;  and  I  have  stipulated  twenty-five  for  you 
to  give  in  your  own  name.  Some  will  take  the 
present  better  from  me,  others  better  from  you. 
In  this  you  who  are  to  live  in  the  place  ought 
to  direct.  Consider  it.  Whatever  you  can  get 
for  my  purpose  send  me ;  and  make  my  compli- 
ments to  your  lady  and  both  the  young  ones. — 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc.,  *Sam.  Johnson.* 

'  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

•  Edinburgh,  June  24, 1774. 

'  Yon  do  not  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
various  packets  which  I  have  sent  to  you. 
Neither  can  I  prevail  with  you  to  ansteer  my 
letters,  though  you  honour  me  with  returns. 
You  have  said  nothing  to  me  about  poor  Gold- 
smith,* nothing  about  Langton. 

*  I  have  received  for  you,  from  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland, 
the  following  Erse  books : — The  New  Testament; 
—Baxters  Call;— The  Confession  of  FaUh  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  al  Westminster  ; — The 
Motlier's  Calechism  ;'~A  Cfaelic  a/iid  English 
Vocabulary.** 

1  Dr.  Goldsmith  died  April  4,  this  year.— Boswell. 
*  These  books  Dr.  Johnson  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
Library. — Boswxll. 


'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

Vtt/y4, 1774. 

'Dear  Sir,— I  wish  you  oould  have  looked 
over  my  book  before  the  printer,  but  it  could 
not  easily  be.  I  suspect  some  mistakes ;  but  as 
I  deal,  perhaps,  more  in  notions  than  in  facts, 
the  matter  is  not  great,  and  the  second  edition 
will  be  mended,  if  any  such  there  be.  The  press ' 
will  go  on  slowly  for  a  time,  because  I  am 
going  into  Wales  to-morrow.' 

*  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  appeared  to  treat 
such  a  character  as  Lord  Hailes  otherwise  than 
with  high  respect.  I  return  the  sheets,  to 
which  I  have  done  what  mistchief  I  could ;  and 
finding  it  so  little,  thought  not  much  of  sending 
them.    The  narrative  is  clear,  lively,  and  short. 

'  I  have  done  worse  to  Lord  Hailes  than  by 
neglecting  his  sheets ;  I  have  run  him  in  debt. 
Dr.  Home,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
in  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  about  three  months  ago 
that  he  purposed  to  reprint  Walton's  Lives,  and 
desired  me  to  contribute  to  the  work.  My 
answer  was  that  Lord  Hailes  intended  the  same 
publication;  and  Dr.  Home  has  resigned  it  to 
him.  His  lordship  must  now  think  seriously 
about  it. 

Of  poor  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to 
be  told,  more  than  the  papers  have  made  public. 
He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am  afraid,  more 
violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind.  His  debts  began 
to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  ex- 
hausted. Sir  Josliua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed 
not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was  ever 
poet  so  trusted  before  ? 

'  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  the  inscription 
thus: — "Maria  Scotorum Regina  naia  15 — ,  a 
suis  in  exilium  acta  15 — ,  ab  hospitd  neci  data 
15 — ."    You  must  find  the  years. 

*  Of  your  second  daughter,  you  certainly  gave 
the  account  yourself,  though  you  have  forgotten 
it.  While  Mrs.  Boswell  is  well,  never  doubt  of 
a  boy.  Mrs.  Tlirale  brought,  I  think,  five  girls 
running,  but  while  I  wiu  with  you  she  had  a 
boy. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  pamphlets, 
and  of  the  lost  I  hope  to  niiike  some  use.  I 
made  some  of  the  former.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 
'  My  compliments  to  all  the  three  ladies.' 

'to  BSNNET  langton,  ESQ.,  AT  LANGTON,  NXAB 
BFIL8BY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*^u/y5, 1774. 
'Dear  Sir, — ^You  have  reason  to  reproach  ma 
that  I  have  left  your  last  letter  so  long  un- 
answered, but  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say. 
Chambers,    you   find,  is  gone  far,  and  poor 

I  On  the  cover  enclosing  tiiem,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote — 
'  If  niy  delay  has  given  any  reason  for  supposing  that 
I  have  not  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  honour  done  me 
by  asking  my  Judgment,  I  am  very  sorry.'— Doswell. 
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GoliUmith  is  gone  much  further.  He  died  of  a 
fever,  exasperated,  as  I  helieve,  by  the  fear  of 
distress.  He  had  raised  money  and  squandered 
it  by  every  artifice  of  acquisition  and  folly  of 
expense.  But  let  not  his  frailties  be  re- 
membered ;  he  was  a  very  great  man. 

'  I  have  just  begun  to  print  my  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  am  leaving  the  press  to  take 
another  journey  into  "Wales,  whither  Mr.  Thrale 
is  going,  to  take  possession  of  at  least  five 
hundred  a-year,  fallen  to  his  lady,  All  at 
Strcatham,  that  are  alive,  are  welL 

'  I  have  never  recovered  from  the  last  dread- 
ful illness,  but  flatter  myself  that  I  grow 
gradually  better ;  much,  however,  yet  remaixis 
to  mend.     Kvpit  iXtifcrtf?. 

*If  you  have  the  Latin  version  of  JBvay, 
curumt,  thirsty  fly,  be  so  kind  as  to  transcribe 
and  send  it  ;.but  you  need  not  be  in  haste,  for 
I  shall  be  I  know  not  where  for  at  least  five 
weeks..  I  wrote  the  follawing  tetrastich  on 
poor  Goldsmith : — 

*A^09fi  fAfi  (r%ftfn*t  Bi7iM,  ^iit^fft  9ruri't. 
dirt  fUfftnXt  (pifftf,  ftirfmv  X*M*  *Fy*  ^rm^utSr 
KXa/iti  vrtitiTfif,  Urcpi»«9,  pt/fixev. 

*  Please  to  make  my  most  respectful  compli- 
ments to  all  the  ladies,  and  remember  me  to 
young  George  and  his  sisters.  I  reckon  George 
begins  to  show  a  pair  of  heels. 

*  Do  not  be  sullen  now,  but  let  me  find  a  letter 
when  I  come  back.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affec- 
tionate humble  servant,         'Sam.  Joh>'SON.' 

*  to  mr.  eoburt  lkvet. 
*  Llbwenny,  in  Denbiqhshibb, 
August  16,  1774. 
'Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Thrale's  affairs  have  kept 
Lim  here  a  great  while,  nor  do  I  know  exactly 
when  we  shall  come  hence.    I  have  sent  you  a 
bill  upon  Mr.  Strahan. 

'  I  have  made  nothing  of  the  ipecacuanha,  but 
have  taken  abimdance  of  pills,  and  hope  that 
they  hav€  done  me  good. 

'Wales,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  of  it,  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  rich  country,  all  enclosed 
and  planted.  Denbigh  is  not  a  mean  town. 
Make  my  compliments  to  aU  my  friends,  and 
tell  Frank  I  hope  he  remembers  my  advice. 
When  his  money  is  out,  let  him  have  more. — 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

•  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*mr.  bo8well  to  dr.  johnson." 

Edinburgh,  August  30, 1774. 

*  You  have  given  me  an  inscription  for  a  por- 
trait of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  you,  in 
a  short  and  striking  manner,  point  out  her  hard 
fate.  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  mind 
that  my  picture  is  a  representation  of  a  particu- 
lar scene  in  her  history  :  her  being  forced  to  re- 
sign her  crown,  while  she  was  imprisoned  in  the 


castle  of  Lochleven.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  that 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  inscrip- 
tion suited  to  that  particular  scene,  or  determine 
which  of  the  two  formerly  transmitted  to  you  is 
the  best  >  and,  at  any  rate,  favour  me  with  an 
English  translation.  It  will  be  doubly  kind  if 
you  comply  with  my  request  speedily. 

'  Your  critical  notes  on  the  specimen  of  Lord 
Hailes*8  Annals  of  Scotland  are  excellent.  I 
agreed  with  you  on  every  one  of  them.  'He  liim- 
self  objected  only  to  the  alteration  of  free  to 
bi'ave,  in  the  passage  where  he  says  that  Edward 
''departed  with  the  glory  due  to  the  conquerer 
of  a  free  people."  He  says,  to  call  the  Scots 
brave  would  only  add  to  the  glory  of  their  con- 
queror. You  will  make  allowance  for  the 
national  seal  of  our  annalist.  I  now  send  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  Annals,  which  I  hope  you. 
will  peruse,  and  return  with  observations,  as 
you  did  upon  the  former  occasion.  Lord  Hailes 
writes  to  me  thus :  "Mr.  Bos  well  will  be  pleased 
to  express  the  grateful  sense  which  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  has  of  Dr.  Johnson's  attention  to  his 
little  specimen.  The  further  specimen  will 
show,  that 

"  £\'en  in  an  Edward  he  can  see  desert" 

'  It  gives  me  much  'pleasure  to  hear  that  a  re- 
publication of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives  is  intended. 
You  have  been  in  a  mistake  in  thinking  that 
Lord  Hailes  had  it  in  view.  I  remember  one' 
morning,  while  he  sat  with  you  in  my  house,  he 
said  that  there  should  be  a  new  edition  of  Wal- 
ton's Lives  ;  and  you  said  that  "  they  should  be 
benoted  a  little."  This  was  all  that  passed  on 
that  subject.  You  must,  therefore,  inform  Dr. 
Home  that  he  may  resume  his  plan.  I  enclose 
a  note  concerning  it ;  and  if  Dr.  Home  will 
write  to  me,  all  the  attention  that  I  can  give 
shall  be  cheerfully  bestowed  upon  what  I  think 
a  pious  work, — the  preservation  and  elucidation 
of  Walton,  by  whose  writings  I  have  been  most 
pleasingly  edified.' 

*  MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

'  Edinburgh,  Sept,  16, 1774. 
'Wales  has  probably  detained  you  longer 
than  I  supposed.  You  will  have  become  quite 
a  mountaineer,  by  visiting  Scotland  one  year 
and  Wales  another.  You  must  go  next  to  Swit- 
zerland. Cambria  will  complain  if  you  do  not' 
honour  her  also  with  some  remarks.  And  I  find 
concessire  columns,  the  booksellers  expect  an- 
other book.  I  am  impatient  to  see  your  Tour 
to  Scotland  and  tile  Hebrides.  Might  you  not 
send  me  a  copy  by  the  post  as  soon  as  it  is  printed 
off?' 

*T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  London,  October  1, 1774^ 
'  Dear  Sir,— Yesterday  I  returned  from  my 
Welsh  journey.    I  was  sorry  to  leave  my  book 
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luspended  so  long :  bat  having  an  opportimity 
of  seeing  with  so  much  convenience  a  new  part 
of  the  island,  I  could  not  reject  it.  I  have  been 
in  five  of  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales ;  and 
have  seen  St  Asaph  and  Bangor^  the  two  seats 
of  their  Bishops  ;  have  been  upon  Penmanmaur 
and  Snowdon,  and  passed  over  into  Anglesea. 
But  Wales  is  so  little  different  from  England, 
that  it  offers  nothing  to  the  speculation  of  the 
traveller. 

'  When  I  came  home,  I  found  several  of  your 
papers,  with  some  pages  of  Lord  Hailes^s  Annai4, 
which  I  will  consider.  I  am  in  haste  to  give 
you  some  account  of  myself,  lest  you  should  sus- 
pect mo  of  negligence  in  the  pressing  business 
which  I  find  recommended  to  my  care,  and 
which  I  knew  nothing  of  till  now,  when  all  care 
is  vain.* 

'  In  the  distribution  of  my  books  I  purpose  to 
iollow  your  advice,  adding  such  as  shall  occur 
to  me.  I  am  not  {leased  with  your  notes  of 
remembrance  added  to  your  names,  for  I  hope 
I  shall  no<^  easily  forget  them. 

*  I  have  received  four  Erse  books,  without  any 
direction,  and  suspect  that  they  are  intended  for 
the  Oxford  library.  If  that  is  the  intention,  I 
think  it  will  be  proper  to  add  the  metrical 
psalms,  and  whatever  else  is  printed  in  Erse, 
that  the  present  may  be  complete.  The  donor's 
jname  should  be  told. 

*  I  wish  you  could ,  have  read  the  book  before 
;lt  was  printed,  but  our  distance  does  not  easily 
permit  it. 

'  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  does  not  intend  to 
publish  Walton ;  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  done 
so  well,  if  it  be  done  at  all. 

'I  purpose  now  to  drive  the  book  forward. 
Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  let 
me  hear  often  from  you. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
aftectionate  humble  ser\'ant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

This  tour  to  Wales,  which  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  though  it  no 
doubt  contributed  to  his  health  and  amusement, 
did  not  give  an  occasion  to  such  a  discursive 
exercise  of  his  mind  as  our  tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
I  do  not  find  that  he  kept  any  journal  or  notes 
of  what  he  saw  there.  All  that  I  heard  him  say 
of  it  was,  that,  'Instead  of  bleak  and  barren 
mountains,  there  were  green  and  fertile  ones ; 
and  that  one  of  the  castles  in  Wales  would  con- 
tain all  the  castles  he  had  seen  in  Spotland«* 

IIHAPTER  XXIX. 

1774-1775. 

Parliahsnt  having  been  dissolved,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  was  a  steady  supporter 

1  I  had  written  to  him,  to  request  his  interposition 
In  behalf  of  a  convict,  who  I  thought  was  very  un- 
justly condemned.— BoBwsLL. 


of  government,  having  again  to  encounter  the 
storm  of  a  contested  election,  Johnson  wrote  a 
short  political  pamphlet,  entitled  Tke  Patriot, 
addi-essed  to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain ;  a 
title  which,  to  factious  men  who  consider  a 
patriot  only  as  an  opposer  of  the  measures  of 
government,  will  appear  strangely  misapplied. 
It  was,  however,  written  with  energetic  vi- 
vacity ;  and  except  those  passages  in  which  it 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  glaring  outrage  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  and  to  justify  the  attempt 
to  reduce  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  to  un- 
conditional submission,  it  contained  an  admir- 
able display  of  the  properties  of  a  real  patriot, 
in  the  original  and  genuine  sense ; — a  sincere, 
steady,  rational,  and  unbiassed  friend  to  the  in- 
terests and  prosperity  of  his  king  and  country. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  ih&t  both 
in  this  and  his  two  former  pamphlets,  there 
was,  amidst  many  powerful  arguments,  not  only 
a  considerable  portion  of  sophistry,  but  a  con- 
temptuous ridicule  of  his  opponents  whi^h  was 
very  provoking. 

'to  MB.  FEBKINg.^ 

*  October  25,1774. 

*  Sib,— You  may  do  me  a  very  great  favour. 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  gentlewoman  whom  you  may 
have  seen  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  is  a  petitioner  for  Mi. 
Hetherington's  charity :  petitioxis  are  this  day 
issued  at  Christ's  HospitaL 

*  I  am  a  bad  manager  of  business  in  a  crowd ; 
and  if  I  should  send  a  mean  man,  he  may  be  put 
away  without  his  errand.  I  must  therefore 
entreat  that  you  will  go,  and  ask  for  a  petition 
for  Anna  Williams,  whose  paper  of  inquiries  was 
delivered  with  answers  at  the  counting-house  of 
the  hospital  on  Thursday  the  20th.  My  servant 
will  attend  you  thither,  and  bring  the  petition 
home  when  you  have  it. 

'  The  petition  which  they  are  to  give  us,  if  a 
form  wldch  they  deliver  to  every  petitioner,  and 
which  the  petitioner  is  afterwards  to  fiU  up,  and 
return  to  them  again.  This  we  must  have,  or 
we  cannot  proceed  according  to  their  directions. 
You  need,  I  believe,  only  ask  for  a  petition ;  if 
they  inquire  for  whom  you  ask^  you  can  tell 
them. 

>  Hr.  Perkins  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  worthy 
superintendent  of  Mr.  Thralc's  great  brewery,  and  aft«r 
his  death  became  one  of  the  proprietois  of  it ;  and  oov 
resides  (I791)in  Mr.  Thrale's  house  in  South wark,  which 
was  the  scene  of  so  many  literary  meetings,  and  in 
which  ho  continues  the  liberal  hospitality  for  which  it 
was  eminent  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed  him  much.  U< 
hung  up  in  the  counting-house  a  fine  proof  of  the  ad* 
mirable  mezzotiuto  of  Dr.  Johnson  by  Doughty;  luid 
when  Mrs.  Thrale  asked  hLm,  somewhat  flippanllf, 
'Why  do  you  puthiu^  up  in  the  counting-house  T'  he 
answered, '  Because,  madam,  I  wish  to  have  one  wii-^ 
man  there.'  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson, '  I  thank  you.  It  i^ 
a  very  handsome  compliment,  and  I  believe  you  spe^ 
sincerely.  '—Boswell. 
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*  I  beg  pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble ;  but 
it  w  a  matter  of  great  importance. — ^I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•  London,  Oct,  27, 1774. 

'Deab  Sib, — ^There  has  appeared  lately  in  the 
papers  an  account  of  a  boat  overset  between  Midi 
and  Ulva,  in  which  many  passengers  were  lost, 
and  among  them  Maclean  of  OoU.  We,  you 
know,  were  once  drowned ;  ^  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  story  is  either  wantonly  or  erroneously 
told.    Pray  satisfy  me  by  the  next  post. 

'  I  have  printed  two  hundred  and  forty  pages. 
I  am  able  to  do  nothing  much  worth  doing  to. 
dear  Lord  Hailes's  book.  I  will,  however,  send 
back  the  sheets ;  and  hope  by  degrees  to  answer 
all  your  reasonable  expectations. 

'Mr.  Thrale  has  happily  sarmountcd  a  very 
violent  and  acrimonious  opposition ;  but  all  joys 
have  their  abatement — ^Mrs.  Thrale  has  ft^llen 
from  her  horse  and  htu't  herself  very  much.  The 
rest  of  our  friends,  I  believe,  are  welL  My  com  - 
pliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, — I  am,  sir,  your 
most  affectioBftte  servant, 

'Sau.  Johnson.* 

This  letter,  which  shows  his  tender  concern 
for  an  amiable  young  gentleman  to  whom  ho 
had-  been  very  much  obliged  in  the  Hebrides,  I 
have  inserted  according  to  its  date,  though  be- 
fore receiving  it  I  had  informed  him  of  the 
melancholy  event  that  the  young  Laird  of  C<^ 
was  unfortunately  drowned. 

'  TO  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

J^or.  26, 1774» 

'DlAB  Sib, — Last  night  I  corrected  the  last 
page  of  our  Journey  to  the  J^brides,  The  printer 
has  detained  it  all  this  time,  for  I  had,  before  I 
Went  into  Wales,  written  all  except  two  sheets. 
Tke  Patriot  was  called  for  by  my  political 
friends  on  Friday,  was  written  on  Saturday, 
and  I  have  heard  little  of  it»  So  vague  are  con- 
jectures at  a  distance.'  As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will 
take  care  that  copies  be  sent  to  you,  for  I  would 
▼iah  that  they  might  be  given  before  they  are 
t)ought :  but  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Strahan  will 
send  to  you  and  to  the  booksellers  at  the  same 
time.  Trade  is  as  diligent  as  courtesy.  I  have 
mentioned  all  that  you  recommended.  Pray 
make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and  the 
yotmglings.  The  club  has,  I  think,  not  yet 
met. 

'Ten  me,  and  tell  me  honestly,  what  you  think 
and  what  others  say  of  our  travels.    Shall  we 

'  In  the  newspapers.— Boswell. 

'  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  mine,  where 
speaking  of  his  Jowngy  to  (ht  Hebrides,  I  say* '  But  haa 
not  the  Patriot  been  an  interruption  "by  the  time  taken 
to  write  it,  and  the  time  luxurioasly  spent  in  listening 
to  its  applauses  ? '— Boswbll. 


touch  the  continent?' — I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

In  his  manuscript  diary  of  this  year,  there  is 
the  following  entry  : — 

*  Nov.  27.  Advent  Sunday.  I  considered  that 
this  day,  being  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesias- 
tuiaX  year,  was  a  proper  time  for  a  new  course 
of  life.  I  began  to  read  the  Greek  Testament 
regularly,  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  verses  every 
Sunday.     This  day  I  began  the  Acts. 

'In  this  week  I  read  Virgil's  Pastorals,  1 
learned  to  repeat  the  Pollio  and  Gallus.  I  read 
carelessly  the  first  Georgic* 

^Such  evidences  of  his  unceasing  ardour,  both 
for  *  divine  and  human  lore,'  when  advanced 
into  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and  notwithstanding 
his- many  disturbances  from  disease,  must  make 
us  st  once  honour  his  spirit,  and  lament  that  it 
should  be  so  grievously  clogged  by  its  material 
tegument.  .  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  precision  which  calculation  pro- 
duces. Thus  we  find  in  one  of  his  manuscript 
diaries,  *  12  pages  in  4to  Gr,  Test,  and  30  pages 
Besa's  folio,  comprise  the  whole  in  40  days.' 

'  DB.  JOHNSON  TO  JOHN  ROOLE,  ESQ. 

•  December  19, 1774. 

'Dear  Sib, — I  have  returned  your  play,* 
which  you  will  find  underscored  with  red,  where 
there  was  a  word  which  I  did  not  like.  The  red 
will  be  washed  off  with  a  little  water. 

'  The  plot  is  so  well  framed,  the  intricacy  so 
artful,  and  the  disentanglement  so  easy,  the 
suspense  so  affecting,  and  the  passionate  parts 
so  properly  interposed,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of 
its  success. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 'Sam.  Johnson.' 

The  first  effort  of  his  pen  in  1775  was  Pro^ 
potai4  for  publishing  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Lennox,  in  three  volumes  quarto.  In  his 
diary,  January  2,  I  find  this  entry — 'Wrote 
Charlotte's  Proposals.'  But,  indeed,  tJie internal 
evidence  would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  Her 
daim  to  the  favour  of  the  public  was  thus 
enforced : — 

'  Most  of  the  irieces,  as  they  appetf  singly, 
have  been  read  with  approbation,  perhaps  above 
their  merits,  but  of  no  great  advantage  to  the 
writer.  She  hopes,  therefore,  that  she  shall  not 
be  considered  as  too  indulgent  to  vanity,  or  too 
studious  of  interest,  if  from  that  labour  which 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  gainful  to  others,  she 
endeavours  to  obtain  at  least  some  profits  to 
herself  and  her  children.  She  cannot  decently 
enforce  her  claim  by  the  praise  of  her  own  perfor- 
mances ;  nor  can  she  suppose  that,  by  the  most 

>  We  had  projected  a  voyage  together  up  the  Baltic, 
and  talked  of  visiting  some  ot  the  more  northern 
regions.  —Boswell. 

s  CZeonics.— BoewELLi 
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artful  and  laboured  address,  any  additional 
notice  could  bo  procured  to  a  publication,  of 
which  Her  I^Iajesty  has  condescended  to  be  the 

I    patroness.' 

I  He  this  year  also  wrote  the  preface  to  Ba- 
TQtti's  Ea&y  Lessons  in  Italian  and  English, 

*T0  JAMES  BOSWElit,  ESQ. 

*  January  14,  1775. 

*  Dear  Sm, — ^You  never  did  ask  for  a  book  by 
the  post  till  now,  and  I  did  not  think  on  it.  You 
see  now  it  is  done.  I  sent  one  to  the  King,  and 
I  hear  he  likes  it. 

'  I  shall  send  a  parcel  into  Scotland  for  pre- 
.■ents,  and  intend  to  give  to  many  of  my  friends. 

,  In  your  catalogue  you  left  out  Lord  Auchinleck. 
*"  Let  me  know,  as  fast  as  you  read  it,  how 
you  like  it ;  and  let  me  know  if  any  mistake  is 
committed,  or  anything  important  left  out.  I 
wish  you  conld  have  seen  the  sheets.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  Bos  well,  and  to  Veronica,  and 

,  to  all  my  friends. — I  om^  sir,  your  most  humble 
bervant,  'Sax.  Johnson.' 

*  ME.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  Jan,  19,  1775. 
'  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for 
your  Journey  to  the  Hebrides^  which  came  to  me 
by  last  night's  post.  I  did  really  ask  the  favour 
twice;  but  you  liave  been  even  with  me  by 
granting  it  so  speedily.  Bis  da£  qui  cito  dot. 
Though  ill  of  a  bad  cold,  you  kept  me  up  the 
greatest  part  of  last  night ;  for  I  did  not  stop 
till  I  had  read  every  word  of  your  book.  I 
looked  back  to  our  first  talking  of  a  visit  to  the 
Hebrides,  which  was  many  years  ago,  when 
sitting  by  ourselves  in  the  Mitre  Tavern  in 
London,  I  think  about  witching  time  o*  night: 
and  then  exulted  in  contemplating  our  scheme 
fulfilled,  and  a  monumentum  perenne  of  it 
erected  by  your  superior  abilities.  I  shall  only 
say  that  your  book  has  afforded  me  a  high 
gi'atification.  I  shall  ^terwards  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  particular  passages.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  hasten  to  tell  you  of  your  having  mis- 
taken two  names,  which  you  will  correct  in 
liondon,  as  I  shall  do  here,  that  the  gentle- 
men who  deserve  the  valuable  compliments 
which  you  have  paid  them  may  enjoy  their 
honours.  In  page  106,  for  Gordon  read  Mur- 
^ehison;  and  in  page  357,  for  Maclean  read 
Macleod, 

*  But  I  am  now  to  apply  to  you  for  immediate 
aid  in  my  profession,  which  you  have  never 
jrefused  to  grant  when  I  requested  it.  I  enclose 
you  a  petition  for  Dr.  l^Iemis,  a  physician  at 
Aberdeen,  in  which  Sir  John  Dakymple  has 
exerted  his  talents,  and  which  I  am  to  answer 
as  counsel  for  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary in  that  city.  Mr.  Jop,  the  Provost,  who 
delivered  to  you  your  freedom,  is  one  of  my 
clients,  and  aa  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen^  you  will 
support  him.  * 


'  The  fact  is  shortly  this.  In  a  translation  of 
the  charter  of  the  Infirmary  from  Latin  into 
English,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  mana- 
gers, the  same  phrase  in  the  original  is  in  one 
place  rendered  Physician,  but  when  applied  to 
Dr.  Memis  is  rendered  Doctor  of  Medline,  Dr. 
Memis  complained  of  this  before  the  translation 
was  printed,  but  was  not  indulged  with  having 
it  altered ;  and  he  has  brought  an  .action  for 
damages  on  account  of  a  supposed  injury,  as  if  • 
the  designation  given  to  him  was  an  inferior 
one,  tending  to  make  it  be  8upp<»ed  he  is  not  a 
physician,  and  consequently  to  hurt  his  prac- 
tice. My  father  has  dismissed  the  action  as 
groundless,  and  now  he  has  appealed  to  the  ■ 
whole  court.'  * 

'  TO  JA3IES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*Jan.  21, 1775. 

*  Dear  Sib, — I  long  to  hear  how  you  like  the 
book;  it  is,  I  think,  much  liked  here.  But 
Macpherson  is  very  furious ;  can  you  give  me 
any  more  intelligence  about  him,  or  his  Fingal? 
Do  what  you  can,  and  do  it  qTiickly*  Is  Lonl 
Hailes  en  our  side  ? 

*  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  owed  you  when  I 
left  you,  that  I  may  send  it  to  you. 

*  I  am  going  to  write  about  the  Americans.  If 
you  have  picked  up  any  ^nts  among  your  law- 
yers, who  are  great  masters  of  the  law  of  nations, 
or  if  your  own  mind  suggest  anything,  let  me 
know.    But  mum,  tt  is  a  secret. 

'  I  will  send  your  parcel  of  books  as  soon  as  I 
can  ;  but  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish.  However,  yon 
find  everything  mentioned  in  the  book  which 
you  recommended. 

*  Langton  is  here  ;  we  are  all  that  ever  we 
were.  He  is  a  worthy  fellow,  without  maiice, 
though  not  without  resentment. 

'Poor  Beauclerk  is  so  ill,  that  his  life  is 
thought  to  be  in  danger.  Lady  Di  nurses  him 
with  very  great  assiduity. 

'Beynolds  has  taken  too  much  to  strong 
liquor,'  and  seems  to  delight  in  his  new  chsno- 
ter. 

*  This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have ;  but  as  yoa 
love  verses,  I  will  send  you  a  few  which  I  made 
upon  Inchkenneth ; '  but  remember  the  condi- 
tion, you  shall  not  show  them,  except  to  Lord 
Hailes,  whom  I  love  better  than  any  man  whom 
I  know  so  little.    If  he  asks  you  to  transcribe 

1  In  the  Court  of  Ses&ion  of  Scotland  an  actien  is  first 
tried  by  one  of  the  judges,  who  is  called  ^e  Lord 
Ordinary ;  and  if  either  party  is  dissatisfied,  he  Q)ay 
appeal  to  the  whole  Court,  consisting  of  fifteen,  the 
Lord  President  and  fourteen  other  judges,  who  have 
both  in  and  out  of  the  court  the  title  of  Lords  from 
the  name  of  their  estates ;  as.  Lord  Auchinleck,  Loid 
Monboddo,  etc. — Boswell. 

a  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  fendftd  descrip- 
tion of  his  friend  was  given  by  Johnson  after  he  him- 
self had  become  a  water-drinker. — Boswslu 

»  See  them  in  JoumaL  tf  a  Tour  to  (JU  Hd/ritUs,  3d 
edit.  p.  337.— Bos  WELL. 
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them  for  him,  you  may  do  it,  but  I  think  he 
must  promise  not  to  let  them  be  copied  again, 
nor  to  show  them  as  mine. 

'  I  have  at  last  sent  back  Lord  Hailes's  sheets. 
I  never  think  aboat  returning  them,  because  I 
alter  nothing.  Toa  will  see  that  I  might  as 
well  have  kept  them.  However,  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  delay ;  and  if  I  have  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing any  more,  promise  punctually  to  return  them 
by  the  next  post.  Make  my  compliments  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and  to  Miss  Veronica. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  most  faithfully, 

*  Sam,  Johnson.'  * 

'ub.  boswell  to  db.  johnson. 

*  Edinburgh,  January  27, 1775. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

'Yon  rate  our  lawyers  here  too  high,  when 
yon  call  them  great  masters  of  th^  law  of  aations. 


'As  for  myself,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  liave 
read  Uttle  and  thought  little  on  the  subject  of 
America.  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
direct  me  where  I  shall  find  the  best  information 
of  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  It  is  a  subject 
vast  in  its  present  extent  juid  future  conse- 
quences. The  imperfect  hints  which  now  float 
in  my  mind,  tend  rather  to  the  formation  of  an 
opinion  that  our  government  has  been  precipi- 
tant and  severe  in  the  resolutions  taken  against 
the  Boetonians.  Well,  de  you  know  that  I 
have  no  kindness  for  that  race  ?  But  nations  or 
bodies  of  men  should,  as  well  as  individuals, 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  not  be  condenmed  on  oha- 
ncter  alone.  Have  we  not  express  contracts 
with  our  colonies,  which  afford  &  more  certain 
foundation  of  judgment  than  general  political 
speculations  on  the  mutual  rights  of  States  and 
their  provinces  or  colonies  ?  Pray  let  me  know 
immediately  what  to  read,  and  I  shall  diligently 
endeavour 'to  gather  for  you  anything  that  I  can 
find.  Is  Burke's  speech  on  American  taxation 
published  by  himself?  Is  it  authentic?  Iremem- 

*  He  now  sent  me  a  Latin  inscription  for  my  his- 
torical picture,  Maiy  Qacen  of  Scots,  and  afterwards 
f&Toured  me  with  an  English  translation.  Mr.  Aldei^ 
num  Boydell,  that  eminent  patron  of  the  arts,  has 
sol^join^  them  to  the  engraving  from  my  picture. 

*  Maria  Sootorum  RegiiM, 
Eomtmum  seditUnorum 
Contwndiis  latsaUi, 
ilinis  terrUa,  damoribus  vida, 
HbdlOt  per  quem 
JUgnooedit, 
Lacrimatu  irepidaruquB 
Ifometl  apponiL 

'  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Barasscd,  terrified,  ond  overpoweied 
By  the  insults,  menaces, 

And  clamours 
Of  her  rebellious  subjects, 

Sets  her  hknd,  a 

With  tears  and  confusion, 
lb  a  resignation  of  the  kingdom.* 

—Boswell. 


ber  to  have  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  never 
considered  East  Indian  affairs ;  though,  surely, 
they  are  of  much  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
Under  the  recollection  of  this,  I  shelter  myself 
from  the  reproach  of  ignorance  about  the  Ameri- 
cans. If  you  write  upon  the  subject,  I  shall 
certaixidy  understand  it.  But,  since  you  seem 
to  expect  that  I  should  know  something  of  it, 
without  your  instruction,  and  that  my  own  mind 
should  suggest  something,  I  irust  you  will  put 
me  in  the  way. 

'  What  does  Becket  mean  by  the  OriginaU  of 
Fingal  and  other  Poems  of  Ossian,  which  he  ad- 
vertises to  have  lain  in  his  shop  ? 


'to  jaues  boswell,  esq. 

'Jan,  28, 1775. 

'  DSAB  Snt, — ^You  sent  me  a  case  to  consider, 
in  which  I  have  no  facts  but  what  are  against 
us,  nor  any  principles  on  which  to  reason.  It  is 
vain  to  write  thus  without  materials.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  against  you ;  at  least,  I  cannot  know 
or  say  anything  to  the  contrary.  I  am  glad  that 
you  like  the  book  so  welL  I  hear  no  more  of 
Macpherson.  I  shall  long  to  know  what  Lord 
Hailes  says  of  it.  Lend  it  lum  privately.  I 
shall  send  the  parcel  as  soon  as  I  can.  Make 
my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell. — I  am,  sir, 
etc.,  '  Sah.  Johnson.' 

•  MB.  boswell  to  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinbuboh,  Feb.  2, 1775. 

'  As  to  Macpherson,  I  am  anxious  to  have  Jhrom 
yourself  a  full  and  pointed  account  of  what  has 
passed  between  you  and  him.  It  is  confidently 
told  here,  that  before  your  book  came  out  he 
sent  to  you  to  let  you  Imow  that  he  understood 
you  meant  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's 
poems ;  that  the  originals  were  in  his  possession ; 
that  you  might  have  inspection  of  them,  and 
might  take  the  evidence  of  people  skilled  in  the 
Erse  language ;  and  that  he  hoped,  after  this 
fair  offer,  you  would  not  be  so  uncandid  as  to 
assert  that  he  had  refused  reasonable  proof. 
That  you  paid  no  regard  to  his  message,  but  pub- 
lished your  strong  attack  upon  him ;  and  then 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  in  such  terms  as  he 
thought  suited  to  one  who  had  not  acted  as  a 
m^-n  of  veracity.  You  may  believe  it  gives  me 
pain  to  hear  your  conduct  represented  as  un- 
favourable, while  I  can  only  deny  what  is  said, 
on  the  ground  that  your  character  refutes  it, 
without  having  any  information  to  oppose.  Let 
me,  I  beg  it  of  you,  be  furnished  with  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  any  calumny  upon  this  occasion. 

*  Lord  Hailes  writes  to  me  (for  we  correspond 
more  than  we  talk  together),  "As  to  Fingal,  I 
see  a  con^oversy  arising,  and  purpose  to  keep 
out  of  its  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I  might 
mention  some  circumstances,  but  I  do  not  ckooM 
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to  commit  them  to  paper."  ^  What  his  opinioii 
is,  I  do  not  know.  He  says,  "I  am  singularly 
obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  accurate  and  use- 
ful criticisms.  Had  he  given  some  strictures  on 
the  general  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  have 
added  much  to  his  favours.  ^'  He  is  charmed  with 
your  verses  on  Inehkenneth,  says  they  are  very 
elegant,  but  bids  me  tell  you  he  doubts  whether 
"  Le^^fliaf/aciiMU  •j^qth  pura  preces," 

be  according  to  the  rubric.    But  that  is  your 
concern,  for  you  know  he  ura  Presbyterian.' 

'to  DB.  LAWBBITOB.' 

*  Feb.  7,1775. 
'Sib, — One  of  the  Scotch  physicians  is  now 
prosecuting  a  corporation  that  in  some  public 
instrument  have  styled  him  Doctor  of  Medicine 
instead  of  Phyiician.  Boswell  desires,  being 
advocate  for  the  corporation,  tQ  know  whether 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  not  a  legitimate  title,  and 
whether  it  may  be  considered  as  a  disadvan- 
tageous distinction.  I  am  to  write  to-night ;  be 
pleased  to  tell  me. — ^I  am,  sir,  your  most,  etc., 

'Sau.  Johkson.* 

'to  jahes  bobwell,  esq. 

*  February  7, 1775. 

*Mt  dbab  Boswell, — ^I  am  surprised  that, 
knowing  as  you  do  the  disposition  of  your 
countrymen  to  tell  lies  in  favour  of  each  other,^ 
you  can  be  at  all  affected  by  any  reports  that 
circulate  among  them.  Macpherson  never  in  his 
life  offered  me  a  sight  of  any  original  or  of  any 
evidence  of  any  kind ;— but  thought  only  of  in- 
timidating me  by  noise  and  threats,  till  my  last 
answer— that  I  would  not  be  deterred  from  de- 
tecting what  I  thought  a  cheat  by  the  menaces 
of  a  ruffian — put  an  end  to  our  correspondence. 

'  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  He  and 
Dr.  Blair,  whom  I  consider  a«  deceived,  say 
that  he  copied  the  poem  from  old  manuscripts. 
His  copies,  if  he  had  them,  and  I  believe  him  to 
have  none,  are  nothing.  Where  are  the  manu- 
scripts? They  dui  be  shown  if  they  exist,  but  they 
were  never  shown.  '  De  non  existenlibui  et  nan 
apparerUibtu,*  says  our  law,  *eadem  est  ratio.* 
No  man  has  a  claim  to  credit  upon  his  own  word 
when  better  evidence,  if  he  had  it,  may  be  easily 
produced.  But  so  far  as  we  can  find,  the  Erse 
language  was  never  vnritten  till  very  lately  for 
the  purposes  of  religion.  A  nation  thai  cannot 
write,  or  a  language  that  was  never  written,  has 
no  manuscripts. 

^  ^is  lordship,  notwithstanding  his  readtttion,  did 
ecHnmit  his  sentiments  to  paper,  and  in  one  of  his 
notes  to  bis  Collection  of  Old  Soottiih  Pottrg,  says, 
'  To  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those  poems,  is  a  reflne- 
ment  in  soepticism  indeed.'— J.  Boswell,  Jul 

*  The  learned  and  worthy  Dr.  Lawrence,  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  respected  and  loved  as  his  phy^ian  and 
fhend.— BbswsLL. 

*  My  friend  has  In  this  letter  relied  upon  my  testl- 
■ony,  with  a  confidence  of  which  the  ground  has 
escaped  my  recollection.— Boswell. 


• '  But  whatever  he  has  he  never  offered  to  show. 
If  old  manuscripts  should  now  be  mentioned,  I 
should,  unless  there  were  more  evidence  than 
can  be  easily  had,  suppose  them  another  proof  of 
Scotoh  conspiracy  in  national  falsehood. 

'  Do  not  censure  the  expression ;  yon  know  it 
to  be  true. 

'  I>r.  Memis's  question  is  so  narrow  as  to  allow 
no  speculation ;  and  I  Uiave  no  facts  before  me 
but  those  which  his  advocate  has  produced 
against  you. 

'  I  consulted  this  morning  the  President  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  who  says  that 
with  us  Doctor  of  Physic  (we  do  not  say  Dodor 
of  Medicine)  is  the  highest  title  that  a  practiser 
of  physio  can  have ;  that  Doctor  implies  not 
only  Physician,  but  teacher  of  physi6;  that 
every  Doctor  is  legally  a  Physician  ;  but  no  man 
not  a  Doctor  can  practise  physic  but  by  licence 
particularly  granted.  The  Doctorate  is  a  hcence 
of  itself.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  alender  cause  of 
prosecution. 

'  I  am  now  engaged,  but  in  a  little  time  I  hope 
to  do  idl  you  would  have.  My  compliments  to 
l^Iadam  and  Veronica. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  Johbson.* 

What  words  were  used  by  Mr.  Macphenon  is 
his  letter  to  the  venerable  sage  I  have  never 
heard ;  but  they  are  generally  said  to  have  been 
of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  language  of 
literary  eontest.  Dr.  Johnson's  answer  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  has 
since  been  frequently  republished ;  but  not  with 
perfect  accuracy.  I  give  it  as  dictated  to  me 
by  himself,  written  down  in  his  presence,  and 
authenticated  by  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting, 
*  This,  I  think,  is  a  true  copy,* ' 

*  Mr.  Jaubs  MACPiffiRgON,— I  received  yonr 
foolish  and  impudent  letter.  Any  violence 
offered  me  I  shall  do  my  best  to  repel ;  and 
what  I  cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  do 
for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred  from 
detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat,  by  the  menace* 
of  a  ruffian. 

'  What  would,yoti  have  me  retract?  I  thought 
your  book  an  imposture ;  I  think  it  an  impos- 
ture still.  For  this  opinion  I  have  given  my 
reasons  to  the  publie,  whidi  I  here  dare  you  to 
refute.  Your  rage  I  defy.  Tour  abilities,  sLoce 
your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable ;  and  what  I 
hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to  pay  regard 
not  to  what  yon  shall  say,  but  to  ^hat  you  shatt 
prove.    Tou  may  pfint  this  if  you  wiU. 

'Sam.  JoHVBOir.* 

Mr.  Macpherson  little  knew  the  character  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  if  he  supposed  that  he  oould  be 
easily  intimidated ;  for  no  man  was  ever  more 

I  I  have  deposited  it  in  the  British  MaseaBk-Bos- 
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remarkable  for  personal  courage.    He  had,  in- 
deed, an  awful  dread  of  death,  or  rather,  *  of 
something  after  death ; '  and  what  rational  man, 
vho  seriously  thinks  of  quitting  all  that  he  has 
ever  known,  and  going  into  a  new  and  unknown 
state  of  being,  can  be  without  that  dread  ?    But 
his  fear  was  from  reflection,  his  courage  natu- 
ral   His  fear,  in'  that  one  instance,  was  the  re- 
salt  of  philosophical  and  religious  consideration. 
He  feared  death,  but  he  feared  nothing  else, 
not  even  what  might  occasion  death.    Many 
instances  of  his  resolution  may  be  mentioned. 
One  day,  at  Mr.  Beauclerk^s  house  in  the  coun- 
try, when  two  large  dogs  were  fighting,  he  went 
up  to  them  and  beat  them  till  they  separated ; 
and  at  another  time,  when  told  of  the  danger 
there  was  that  a  gun  might  burst  if  charged 
with  many  balls,  he  put  in  six  or  seven  and  fired 
it  off  against  a  wall.    Mr.  Langton  told  me,  that 
when  they  were  swimming  together  near  Oxford, 
he  cautioned  Dr.  Johnson  against  a  pool  which 
was  reckoned  particularly  dangerous,  upon  which 
Johnson  directly  swam  into  it.     He  told  me 
himself  that  one  night  he  was  attacked  in  the 
street  by  four  men,  to  whom  he  would  not  yield, 
hat  kept  them  all  at  bay,  till  the  watch  came 
up,  and  carried  both  him  and  them  to  the  round- 
house.   In  the  playhouse  at  Lichfield,  as  Mr. 
Garrick  informed  me,  Johnfton  having  for  a 
moment  quitted  a  chair  which  was  placed  for 
him  between  the  side  scenes, «  gentleman  took 
possession  of  it,  and  when  Johnson  on  his  return 
civilly  demanded  his  seat,  rudely  refused  to  give 
it  up ;  upon  which  Johnson  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
tossed  hhn  and  the  chair  into  the  pit.    Foote, 
who  so  successfully  revived  the  old  comedy  by 
exhibiting  living  characters,  had  resolved  to  imi- 
tate Johnson  on  the  stage ;  expecting  great  pro- 
fits from  the  ridicule  of  so  celebrated  a  man. 
Johnson  being  informed  of  his  intention,  and 
heing  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  the 
bookseller,  from  whom  I  had  the  story,  he  asked 
^Ir.  I>avies  *  what  was  the  common  price  of  an 
oak  stick;'  and  being  answered  sixpence,  'Why 
then,  sir,*  said  he,  '  give  me  leave  to  send  your 
servant  to  purchase  me  a  shilling  one.     I'll  have 
a  double  quantity  \  for  I  am  told  Foote  means 
to  take  me  off,  aa  he  calls  it,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined the  fellow  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity.' 
Davies  took  care  to  acquaint  Foote  of  this,  which 
effectually  checked  the  wantonness  of  the  mimic. 
Mr.  Uacpherson's  menaces  made  Johnson  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  same  implement  of  de- 
fence ;  and  had  he  been  attacked,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  have  made 
his  corporal  prowess  be  felt  aa  muck  as  his  in- 
tellectuah 

His  Jowmty  to  the  Western  lalanda  of  Scot- 
{and[*]  is  a  most  valuable  performance.  It 
Abounds  in  extensive  philosophical  views  of  so- 
ciety, and  in  ingenious  sentiment  and  lively  de- 
scriptioxL  A  considerable  part  of  it,  indeed, 
consiits  of   speculations,   which,  many  years 
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before  he  saw  the  wild  regions  which  we  visited 
together,  probably  had  employed  his  attention, 
though  the  actual  sight  of  those  scenes  un- 
doubtedly quickened  and  augmented  them. 
Mr.  Orme,'  the  very  able  historian,  agreed  with 
me  in  this  opinion,  which  he  thus  strongly  ix- 
pressed  : — *  There  are  in  that  book  thoughts 
which,  by  long  revolution  in  the  great  mind  of 
Johnson,  have  been  formed  and  polished  like 
pebbles  rolled  in  the  ocean ! ' 

That  he  was  to  some  degree  of  excess  a  true* 
horn  EnglUhman,  so  as  to  have  entertained  an 
undue  prejudice  against  both  the  country  and 
the  people  of  Scotland,  must  be  aUowed.  But 
it  was  a  prejudice  of  the  head  and  not  of  the 
heart.  He  had  no  iH-will  to  the  Scotch ;  for  if 
he  had  been  conscious  of  that,  he  never  would 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  bosom  of  their 
country,  and  trusted  to  the  protection  of  its 
remote  inhabitants  with  a  fearless  confidence.r 
His  remark  upon  the  nakedness  of  the  eounlry, 
from  its  being  denuded  of  trees,  was  made  after 
having  travelled  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
eastern  coast,  where  certainly  trees  are  not  to 
be  found  near  the  road ;  and  he  said  it  was  '  a 
map  of  the  road '  which  he  gave.  His  disbelief 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  a  Highland  bard,  was  confirmed  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  by  a  very  strict  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  offered  for  it^;  and  although 
their  authenticity  was  made  too  much  a  national 
point  by  the  Scotch,  there  were  many  respect- 
able persons  in  that  country  who  did  not  concur 
in  this ;  so  that  his  judgment  upon  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  decried  even  by  those  who  differ 
from  him.  As  to  myWlf,  I  can  only  say,  upon 
a  subject  now  become  very  uninteresting,  that 
when  the  fragments  of  Highland  poetry  first 
came  out,  I  was  much  pleased  with  their  wild 
peculiarity,  and  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed 
to  enable  their  editor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  then  a 
young  man,  to  make  a  search  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  a  long  poem  in  the  Erse  lan- 
guage, which  was  reported  to  be  preserved 
somewhere  in  those  regions.  But  when  there 
came  forth  an  Epic  Poem  in  six  books,  with  all 
the  common  circumstances  of  former  compo- 
sitions of  that  nature ;  and  when,  upon  an  at' 
tentive  examinati(m  of  it,  there  was  found  a 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  images  which 
appear  in  the  fragments ;  and  when  no  ancient 
manuscript,  to  authenticate  the  work,  was  de- 
posited in  any  public  library,  though  that  was 
insisted  on  as  a  reasonable  proof,  who  could  for- 
bear to  doubt? 

Johnson's  grateful  aoknowledgments  of  kind- 
ness received  in  the  course  of  this  tour,  com- 
pletely refute  the  brutal  reflections  which  have 
been  thrown  out  against  him,  as  if  he  had 
made  an  ungrateful  return ;  and  his  delicacy  in 
sparing  in  his  book  those  who,  we  find  from  his 


^  Robert  Onne,  historian  of  Hindostan. 
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letters  to  Mra.  Thrale,  were  just  objects  of  cen- 
sure, is  much  to  be  admired.  His  candour  and 
amiable  disposition  is  conspicuous  from  his  con- 
duct, when  informed  by  Mr.  Blacleod,  of  Basay, 
that  he  had  committed  a  mistake,  which  gave 
that  gentleman  some  uneasiness.  He  wrote 
him 'a  courteous  and  kind  letter,  and  inserted 
in  the  newspapers^n  advertisement,  correcting 
the  mistake.* 

The  observations  of  my  friend  Mr.  Dempster, 
in  a  letter  written  to  me  soon  after  he  had  read 
Dr.  Johnson's  book,  are  so  just  and  liberal,  that 
they  cannot  bo  too  often  repeated : 


'  There  is  nothing  in  the  book,  from  beginning 
to  end,  that  a  Scotchman  need  to  take  amiss. 
TVliat  he  says  of  the  country  is  true  ;  and  his 
observations  on  the  people  are  what  must  natu- 
rally occur  to  a  sensible,  observing,  and  reflect- 
ing inhabitant  of  a  convenient  metropolis,  where 
a  man  on  thirty  pounds  a  year  may  be  better 
accommodated  with  all  the  little  wants  of  life 
than  Coll  or  Sir  Allan. 

'  I  am  charmed  with  his  researches  concerning 
the  Erse  language,  and  the  antiquity  of  their 
manuscripts.  I  am  quite  convinced ;  and  I  shall 
rank  Ossian  and  his  Fingals  and  Oscars  amongst 
the  nursery  tales,  not  the  true  history  of  our 
country,  in  all  time  to  come. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  book  cannot  displease, 
for  it  has  no  pretensions.  The  author  neither 
says  he  is  a  geographer,  nor  an  antiquarian,  nor 
very  learned  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  nor  a 
naturalist,  nor  a  fossilist.  The  manners  of  the 
people,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  are  all  he 
attempts  to  describe  or  seems  to  have  thought 
of.  Much  were  it  to  be  wished  that  they  who 
have  travelled  into  more  remote,  and  of  course 
more  curious  regions,  had  all  possessed  his  good 
sense.  Of  the  state  of  learning,  his  observations 
on  GUsgow  University  show  ho  has  formed 
a  very  sound  judgment..  He  understands  our 
climate  too ;  and  he  has  accurately  observed  the 
changes,  however  slow  and  imperceptible  to  us, 
which  Scotland  has  undergone  in  consequence 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  internal  peace.' 


Mr.  Knox,  smother  native  of  Scotland,  who 
has  since  made  the  same  tour,  and  pubU&hcd  an 
account  of  it,  is  equally  liberal : — 

*I  have  read,*  says  he,  'his  book  again  and 
again,  travelled  with  him  from  Berwick  to 
Glenelg,  through  countries  with  which  I  am 
well  acquainted ;  sailed  with  him  from  Qlenelg 
to  Basay,  Sky,  Bum,  CoU,  Mull,  and  Icolmkill ; 
but  have  not  been  able  to  correct  him  in  any 
mattei:  of  consequence.  I  have  often  admired 
the  accuracy,  the  precision,  and  the  justness  of 
what  he  advances  respecting  both  the  country 
and  the  people.  4 

'The  Doctor  has  everywhere  delivered  his 

>  See  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  (he  Hebrides,  Sd  edit  p. 

520.— BOSWELL. 


sentiments  with  freedom,  and  in  many  instance^ 
with  a  seeming  regard  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants and  the  ornament  of  the  country. 
His  remarks  on  th»  want  of  trees  and  hedges 
for  shade,  as  well  as  for  shelter  to  the  cattle, 
Are  well  founded,  and  merit  the  thanks,  not  the 
illiberal  censure,  of  the  natives.  He  abo  felt 
for  the  distresses  of  the  Highlanders,  and  ex- 
plodes with  great  propriety  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  grounds,  and  the  neglect  of  timber 
in  the  Hebrides.' 

Having  quoteil  Johnson's  just  compliments 
on  the  Basay  family,  he  says  : — 

'On  the  other  hand,  I  found  this  family 
equally  lavish  in  their  encomiums  upon  the 
Doctor's  conversation,  and  his  subsequent  civili- 
ties to  a  young  gentleman  of  that  country,  who, 
upon  waiting  upon  him  at  London,  was  well 
received,  and  experienced  all  the  attention  and 
regard  that  a  warm  friend  could  bestow.  Mr. 
Macleod  ha\'ing  also  been  in  London,  wait<^d 
upon  the  Doctor,  who  provided  a  magnificent 
and  expensive  entertainment  in  honour  of  his 
old  Hebridean  acquaintance.' 

And  talking  of  the  military  road  by  Fort 
Augustus,  ho  says  : — 

'  By  this  road,  though  one  of  the  most  rugged 
in  Great  Britain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson 
I>assed  from  Inverness  to  the  Hebride  Isles. 
His  observations  on  the  country  and  people  are 
extremely  correct,  judicipus,  and  instmctiTe.' 

]Mr.  Tytler,  the  acute  and  able  vindicator 
of  ]Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  one  of  his  lettcn 
to  Mr.  James  Elphinstone,  published  in  that 
gentleman's  Fovt^  ycartt*  Correspondence, 
says; — 

*  I  read  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  with  very  great 
pleasure.  Some  few  errors  he  has  fallen  into, 
but  of  no  great  importance,  and  those  are  lost 
in  the  numberless  beauties  of  his  work.  If  1 
had  leisure,  I  could  pei^aps  poiat  out  the  most 
exceptionable  places  ^  but  at  present  I  am  in 
the  country,  -and  have  not  his  book  at  hand 
It  is  plain  he  meant  to  speak  well  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  has,  in  my  apprehension,  done  us  great 
-honour  in  the  most  capital  article,'the  character 
of  the  inhabitants.' 

His  private  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written 
during  the  course  of  his  journey,  which  there- 
fore may  be  supposed  to  convey  his  genuine 
feelings  at  the  time,  abound  in  such  benignant 
sentiment  towards  the  people  who  showed  him 
civilities,  that  no  man  whose  temper  is  not  very 
harsh  and  sour  can  retain  a  doubt  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  recollect  with  what  raneonr 
he  was  assailed  by  numbers  of  shallow,  irritable 
North  Britons,  on  accoimt  of  his  suiiposed  in- 
jurious treatment  of  their  country  and  country- 
men in  his  Journey,  Had  there  been  any  jost 
ground  for  such  a  charge,  would  the  virtuous 
and  candid  Dempster  have  given  his  opinion  of 
the  book  in  the  terms  in  which  I  have  quoted! 
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Would  the  patriotic  Knox '  have  spoken  of  it  as 
he  has  done?    Would  Mr.  Tytler,  surely 

* ^a  Sarf,  if  ever  Scot  there  were/ 

have  expressed  himself  thus?  And  let  roe  add 
that,  citizen  of  the  world  as  I  hold  myself  to  be, 
I  have  that  degree  of  predilection  for  my  natale 
ft)/ttm,— nay,  I  have  that  just  sense  of  the  merit 
of  an  ancient  nation  which  has  been  ever  re- 
nowned for  its  valour,  which  in  former,  times 
maintained  its  independence  against  a  powerful 
neighbour,  and  in  modem  times  has  been  equally 
distinguished  for  its  ingenuity  and  industry  in 
civilised' life, — that  I  should  have  felt  a  generous 
indignation  at  any  injustice  done  to  it.  John- 
son treated  Scotland  no  worse  than  he  did  even 
his  best  friends,  whose  characters  he  used  to 
give  as  they  appeared  to  him,  both  in  light  and 
shade.  Some  people  who  had  not  exercised 
their  minds  sufficiently,  condemned  him  for 
oensozing  his  friends.  But  Sir  Joshua  Reynol  ds, 
whose  philosophical  penetration  and  justness  of 
thinking  were  not  less  known  to  those  who  lived 
with  him,  than  his  genius  in  his  art  is  admired 
by  the  world,  explained  his  conduct  thus  ; — 

'He  was  fond  of  discrimination,  which  he 
eoold  not  show  without  pointing  out  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  in  every  character ;  and  as  his 
friends  were  those  whose  characters  he  knew 
best,  they  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity 
for  showing  the  acuteness  of  his  judgment.' 

He  expressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  "Windham,^ 
of  Norfolk,  his  wonder  at  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  the  Scotch,  and  their  resentment  at  having 
their  countxy  described  by  him  as  it  really  was; 
when,  to  say  that  it  was  a  country  as  good  as 
England,  would  have  been  a  great  falsehood. 
'None  of  us,'  said  he,  'would  be  offended  if  a 
foreigner  who  has  travelled  here  should  say  that 
vines  and  olives  don't  grow  in  England.'  And 
as  to  bis  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  which  I 
always  ascribed  to  that  nationality  which  he 
observed  in  thentt  he  said  to  the  same  gentleman, 
'  When  I  find  a  Scotchmim  to  whom  an  English- 
num  is  as  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotchman  shall 
be  an  Englishman  to  me.'  His  intimacy  with 
inany  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  and  his  employing 
so  many  natives  of  that  country  as  his  amanu- 
en.ses,  prove  that  his  prejudice  was  not  virulent ; 
and  I  have  deposited  In  the  British  Museum, 
amongst  other  pieces  of  his  writing,  the  follow- 
ing note  in  answer  to  one  from  me,  asking  if  he 
would  meet  me  at  dizmer  at  the  Mitre,  though  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  Scotchman,  was  to  be  there : — 

'Mr.  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Air.  Boswell 
should  suppose  a  Scotchman  less  acceptable 
than  any  other  man.    He  will  be  at  .the  Mitre.' 

My  much-valued  friend,  Dr.   Barnard,  now 

*  I  observed  with  much  regret,  while  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  passing  through  the  press 
(August  1790),  that  this  ingenious  gentleman  was  dead. 

~B03WE1,L. 

'  The  Right, Honourable  William  Windham,  bom 
1750,  died  ISIO.' 


Bishop  of  Eillaloe,  having  once  expressed  to 
him  an  apprehension,  that  if  he  should  visit 
Ireland  he  might  treat  the  people  of  thait 
country  more  unfavourably  -than  he  had  done 
the  Scotch,  he  answered,  wsith  strong  pointed 
double-edged  wit,  '  Sir,  you  have  no  reason  to 
be  afraid  of  me.  The  Irish  are  not  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  cheat  the  world  by  false  representa- 
tions of  the  merits  of  their  countrymen.  No, 
sir;  the' Irish  areaFAiB  people; — they  never 
speak  well  of  one  another.' 

Johnson  told  me  of  an  instance  of  Scottish 
nationality  which  made  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  upon  his  mind.  A  Scotchman  of 
some  consideration  in  London  solicited  him  to 
recommend,  by  the  weight  of  his  learned  au- 
thority, to  be  master  of  an  English  school,  a 
person  of  whom  he  who  lecommended  him 
confessed  he  knew  no  more  but  that  he  was  his 
coimtryman.  Johnson  was  shocked  at  this  un- 
conscientious conduct. 

All  the  miserable  cavillings  against  his  Jour- 
neff  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  fugitive 
publications,  I  can  speak  from  certain  know- 
ledge, only  furnished  him  with  sport.  At  last 
there  came  out  a  scurrilous  volume,  larger  than 
Johnson's  own,  filled  with  malignant  abuse, 
under  a  name,  real  or  fictitious,  of  some  low 
man,  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Scotland,  though 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  another  Seotchman, 
who  has  found  means  to  make  himself  well 
known  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  The 
effect  which  it  had  upon  Johnson  was,  to  pro- 
duce this  pleasant  observation  to  Mr.  Seward, 
to  whom  he  lent  the  book :  '  This  f eUow  must 
be  a  blockhead.  They  don't  know  how  to  go 
about  their  abuse.  Wlio  will  read  a  five  shil- 
ling book  against  me  ?  No,  sir,  if  they  had  wit, 
they  should  have  kept  pelting  me  with  pam- 
phlets/ 

*MP..  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinbubgh,  Fd>.  18, 1775. 

'You  would  have  been  very  well  pleased  if 
you  had  dined  with  me  to-day.  I  had  for  my 
guests,  Macquharrie ;  young  Maclean  of  Coll, 
the  successor  of  our  friend,  a  very  amiable  man, 
though  not  marked  with  such  active  qualities 
as  his  brother;  Mr.  Maclean  of  Torloisk  in 
MuU,  a  gentleman  of  Sir  Allan*s  family;  and 
two  of  the  clan  Grant;  so  that  the  Highland 
and  Hebridcan  genius  reigned.  We  had  a 
great  deal  of  conversation  about  you,  and  di-ank 
your  health  in  a  bumper.  The  toast  was  not 
proposed  by  jne,  which  is  a  circumstance  to  be 
remarked ;  for  I  am  now  so  connected  with  you, 
that  anything  that  I  say  or  do  to  your  honour 
has  not  the  value  of  an  additional  compUment. 
It  is  only  giving  you  a  guinea  out  of  that 
treasure  of  admiration  which  already  belongs 
to  you,  and  which  is  no  hidden  treasure ;  for  I 
suppose  my  admiration  of  you  is  co-existent 
with  the  knowledge  of  my  character. 
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*  I  find  thai  the  Higfalaii4eri  ftnd  Hebrideans 
fa)  general  are  moeh  fonder  of  jcnr  Journey 
than  the  low-eonntrj  or  hither  Scots.  One  of 
the  Grants  said  to-dajr  that  he  was  tare  yon 
w^re  a  man  of  a  good  heart,  and  a  candid  man, 
and  deemed  to  hope  that  he  fthould  be  able  to  con- 
irince  yon  of  the  antiquity  of  a  good  proportion  of 
the  poems  of  OMian,  After  all  that  has  passed, 
I  think  the  matter  is  capable  of  being  prored  to  a 
certain  degree.  I  am  told  that  Macpherson  got 
one  old  Eme  MB.  from  Clanranald,  for  the  restitu- 
ticm  of  which  he  executed  a  formal  obligation ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  Gaelic  (call  it  Erse  or 
call  it  Irish)  has  been  written  in  the  Highlands 
and  Hebrides  for  many  centuries.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
acquired  any  learning,  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing as  well  as  their  Irish  neighbours  and  Celtic 
cousins ;  and  the  question  is,  can  sufficient  evi- 
dence be  shown  of  this? 

'  Those  who  are  skilled  in  ancient  writings 
eaa  determine  the  age  of  Mfls.,  or  at  least  can 
ascertain  the  century  in  which'  they  were 
written ;  and  if  men  of  Teracity,  who  are  so 
skilled,  rihall  tell  us  that  MSB.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  families  in  the  Highlands  and  isles  are 
the  works  of  a  remote  age,  I  think  we  should 
be  convinced  by  their  testimony. 

'  There  is  now  com^  to  this  city  Ranald  Mac- 
donald,  from  the  Isle  of  Egg,  who  has  several 
MBB.  of  Erse  pootiy,  which  he  wishes  to  publish 
by  subscription.  I  have  engaged  to  take  three 
copies  of  the  book,  the  price  of  which  is  te  be 
six  shillings,  as  I  would  subscribe  for  all  the 
Erse  that  can  be  prihted,  be  it  old  or  new,  that 
the  language  may  be  preserved.  This  man  says 
that  some  of  his  manuscripts  are  ancient  >  and, 
to  be  sure,  one  of  them  which  was  shown  to  me 
does  appear  to  have  the  duskiness  of  antiquity. 

'  The  inquiry  is  not  yet  quite  hopeless,  and  t 
should  think  that  the  exact  truth  may  be  dis- 
covered, if  proper  means  be  used.— I  am,  etc., 

'James  Bob  well.' 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  Feb,  25,  1776. 

'  Dear  Sm, — I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  get 
books  for  my  friends  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Strahan 
has  at  last  promised  to  send  two  dozen  to  you. 
If  they  come,  put  the  names  of  my  friends  into 
them  :  you  may  out  them  out,^  and  paste  them 
with  a  little  starch  in  the  book. 

'  You  then  are  going  wild  about  Ossian. 
Why  do  you  think  any  part  can  be  proved? 
The  dusky  manuscript  of  Egg  is  probably  not 
fifty  years  old ;  if  it  be  an  hundred,  it  proves 
notiiing.  The  tale  of  Clanranald  is  no  proof. 
Has  Clanranald  told  it?  Can  he  prove  it? 
There  are,  I  believe,  no  Erse  manuscripts. 
None  of  the  old  families  had  a  single  letter  in 

'  From  a  list  In  his  handwiittng.— Bos  well. 


Erse  that  we  heard  of.  Ton  say  it  is  likely 
that  they  could  write.  The  learned,  if  any 
learned  there  were,  could;  but  knowing,  by 
tiiat  learning,  some  written  language,  in  that 
language  they  wrote,  as  letters  had  never  been 
applied  to  their  own.  If  there  are  manuscripts, 
let  them  be  shown,  with  some  proof  that  they 
are  not  forged  for  the  occasion.  Ton  say 
many  can  remember  parts  of  Ossian.  I  believe 
all  those  parts  are  versions  of  the  English ;  at 
least  there  is  no  proof  of  their  antiquity. 

'  Macpherson  is  said  to  have  made  some  trans- 
lations himself;  and  having  taught  a  boy  to 
write  it,  ordered  him  to  say  that  he  had  learned 
it  of  his  grandmother.  The  boy,  when  he  grew 
up,  told  the  story.  This  Mrs.  Williams  heard 
at  'Sit.  Strahftn's  table.  Bon^t  be  credulous  ;  you 
know  how  little  a  Highlander  oan  be  trusted. 
Macpherson  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  very  quiet.  Is 
not  that  proof  enough  ?  Everything  is  against 
him.  No  visible  manuscript ;  no  inscription  in 
the  language ;  no  correspondence  among  friends ; 
no  transaction  of  business,  of  which  a  single 
scrap  remains  in  the  ancient  families.  Mac- 
pherson's  pretence  is  that  the  character  was 
Saxon.  If  he  had  not  talked  unskilfully  of 
maruueriptSf  he  might  have  fought  with  oral 
tradition  much  longer.  As  to  Mr.  Grant's  in- 
formation, I  suppose  he  knows  much  less  of 
the  matter  than  ourselves. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  bookseller  says'  that 
the  sale^  is  sufficiently  quick.  They  printed 
four  thousand.  Correct  your  copy  wherever  it 
is  wrong,  and  bring  it  up.  Your  friends  will 
all  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  think  of  going  my- 
self into  the  country  about  May. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  managed  to  send 
the  books  sooner.  I  have  left  four  for  you,  and 
do  not  restrict  you  absolutely  to  follow  my 
directions  in  the  distribution.  You  must  use 
your  own  discretion. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell :  I 
suppose  she  is  now  beginning  to  forgive  me. — I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  JoHKSON.' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1775. 

On  Tuesday,  March  21,  I  arrived  in  London ; 
and  on  repairing  to  Dr.  Johnson's  before  din&r, 
found  him  in  his  study,  sitting  with  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick,  the  elder  brother  of  David,  strongly 
resembling  him  in  countenance  and  voice,  but 
of  more  sedate  and  placid  manners.  Johnson 
informed  me,  that  though  Mr.  Beauclerk  was  in 
great  pain,  it  was  hoped  he  was  not  in  danger, 
and  that  he  now  wished  to  consult  Dr.  Heber- 
den,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  *new  understanding.* 


>  Of  his  Journey  to  the  Westen^  IdatuU  q/'&»tland 
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Both  at  this  interview,  and  in  the  evening  at 
Mr.  Thrale*s,  where  he  and  Mr.  Peter  Garrick 
and  I  met  again,  he  was  vehement  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ossiun  controversy ;  observing, 
'  \ye  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  ancient 
Erse  manuscripts ;  and  we  have  no  other  reason 
to  disbelieve/ that  there  are  men  with  three 
heads,  but  that  we  do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  such  men.'  He  was  outrageous  upon  his  sup- 
position that  my  countrymen  '  loved  Scotland 
better  than  truth,'  saying,  *  All  of  them — ^nay, 
not  all,  but  droves  of  them-^would  come  up  and 
attest  anything  for  the  honour  of  Scotland.'  He 
also  persevered  in  his  wild  allegation  that  he 
questioned  if  there  was  a  tree  between  Edin- 
burgh and  the  English  border  older  than  himself. 
I  assured  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  suggested 
that  the  proper  punishment  would  be  that  he 
should  receive  a  stripe  at  ^every  tree  above  a 
hundred  years  old,  that  was  found  within  that 
space.  He  laughed,  and  said,  *I  believe  I 
might  submit  to  it  for  a  bawbee/* 

The  doubts  which,  in  my  correspondence  with 
him,  I  had  ventured  to  state  as  to  the  justice 
and  wisdom  of  the  conduct  of  Qreat  Britain 
towards  the  American  colonies,  while  I  at  the 
same  time  requested  that  he  would  enable  me  ' 
to  inform  myself  upon  that  momentous  subject, 
he  had  altogether  disregarded,  and  had  recently 
j)ublished  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Taxation  no 
Tyranny :  an  answer  to  the  Besoiuiions  and 
Address  of  the  American  Congress.  [*] 

He  had  long  before  indulged  most  unfavour- 
able sentiments  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ame- 
rica. For  as  early  as  1769, 1  was  told  by  Dr. 
John  Campbell  that  he  had  said  of  them,  '  Sir, 
they  are  a  race  of  convicts,  and  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  anything  we  allow  them  short  of 
hanging.' 

Ot  this  performance  I  avoided  to  talk  with 
him  ;  for  I  had  now  formed  a  clear  and  settled 
opinion,  that  the  people  of  America  were  well 
warranted  to  resist  a  claim  that  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  mother-country  should  have  the 
entire  command  of  their  fortunes,  by  taxing 
them  without  their  own  consent ;  and  the 
extreme  violence  which  it  breathed  appeared  to 
me  so  unsuitable  to  the  mildness  of  a  Christian 
philosopher,  and  so  directly  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  peace,  which  he  had  so  beautifully 
recommended  in  his  pamphlet  respecting  Falk- 
land's Islands,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  him 
appear  in  so  imfavouiable  a  light.  Besides,  I 
could  not  perceive  in  it  that  ability  of  ai^ument, 
.or  that  felicity  of  expression,  for  which  he  was, 
upon  other  occasions,  so  eminent.  Positive 
assertion,  sarcastical  severity,  and  extravagant 
ridicule,  which  he  himself  reprobated  as  a  test 
of  truth,  were  united  in  this  rhapsody. 

That  this  pamphlet  was  written  at  the  desire 
.of  those  who  were  then  in  power,  I  have  no 
doubt ;  and,  indeed,  he  owned  to  me  that  it 
had  been  revised  and  curtailed  by  some  of  them. 


He  told  me  that  they  had  struck  out  one  pas- 
sage, which  was  to  tliis  effect : — 

'That  the  colonists  could  with  no  solidity 
argue  from  their  not  having  been  taxed  while  in 
their  infancy,  that  they  should  not  now  be 
taxed.  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough  ; 
we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox.' 

He  said,  '  They  struck  it  out  either  critically 
as  too  ridiculous,  or  politically  as  too  exaspe- 
rating. I  care  not  which.  It  was  their 
business.  If  an  architect  says,  I  will  build  five 
storeys,  and  the  man  who  employs  him  says,  I 
will  have  only  tliree,  the  employer  is  to  decide.' 
*Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  'in  ordinary  cases.  But 
should  it  be  so  when  the  architect  gives  his 
skill  and  labour  gratis  i ' 

Unfavourable  as  I  am  constrained  to  say  my 
opinion  of  this  pamphlet  was,  yet,  since  it  was 
congenial  with  the  sentiments  of  numbers  at 
that  time,  and  as  everything  relating  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  importance  in 
literary  histoiy,  I  shall  therefore  insert  some 
passages  which  were  struck  out,  it  does  not 
appear  why,  either  by  himself  or  those  who 
revised  it.  They  appear  printed  in  a  few  proof 
leaves  of  it  in  my  possession,  marked  with  cor- 
rections in  his  own  handwriting.  I  shall 
distinguish  them  by  italics. 

In  the  paragraph  where  he  says  the  Americans 
were  incited  to  resistance  by  European  intelli- 
gence from 

*  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but  who 
were  friends  only  to  themselves,' 
there  followed, — 

^and  made  by  their  selfishness,  the  enemies  of 
their  country.* 
And  the  next  paragraph  ran  thus  : — 
'  On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief,  rather 
than  on  those  ichom  they  have  deluded^  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  its  vengeance.' 

The  paragraph  which  came  next  was  in  these 
Vords  : 

'  Unhappy  is  that  country  in  which  men  can 
hope  for  advancement  by  favouHng  its  enemies. 
The  tranquillity  of  stctble  government  is  not 
always  easily  preserved  against  the  machinations 
of  single  innovators;  but  what  can  be  the  hope 
of  quietf  w?ien  factions  hostile  to  the  legislature 
can  be  openly  formed  and  openly  avotoedf* 

Aitei;  the  paragraph  which  now  concludes  the 
pamphlet,  there  followed  this,  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly means  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
glances  at  a  certain  popular  Lord  Chancellor  :* — 
*  //,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  they  drive  us  utterly 
away,  what  they  will  do  nesct  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. If  a  new  monarchy  is  erected,  they  wilt 
iDant  a  King.  Se  who  first  takes  into  his  hand 
the  sceptre  of  America  should  have  a  name  of  good 
omen.  "William  has  been  known  both  as  con- 
queror  and  deliverer;  and  perhaps  England^ 
howevei*  contemned,  miglU  yet  supply  them joith 

I_ 4' 

^  Lord  Camden. 
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ANOTHBB  William.  Whigs,  indeed,  are  not 
iiDiUing  to  lie  governed ;  and  U  is  possible  that 
Kino  William  may  be  strongly  inclined  to  guide 
tJieir  measures :  but  Whigs  have  been  cheated  like 
other  mx>rtalSf  and  sneered  their  leader  to  become 
their  tyrant,  under  the  name  of  their  Protector. 
What  more  tJiey  toill  receive  from  England,  no 
man  can  telL  In  their  rudiments  of  empire  they 
may  iranf  a  Chancellor.' 

Then  came  this  paragraph  : — 

*  Their  numbers  are,  at  present,  not  quite  suj^- 
dent  for  the  greatness  which,  in  some  form  of 
government  or  oth^r,  is  to  rival  the  ancieiU 
monarchies;  but  by  Dr,  Franklin's  rule  of  pro- 
gression, they  will,  in  a  century  and  a  guartei^, 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
When  the  Whigs  of  America  are  thus  multiplied, 
let  the  princes  of  the  earth  tremble  in  their  palaces. 
If  they  should  continue  to  double  and  to  double, 
their  otcn  hemisphere  would  not  contain  them. 
But  let  not  our  boldest  oppugners  of  authority  look 
forward  with  deligJU  to  this  futurity  of  Whiggism.  * 

How  it  ended  I  know  not,  as  it  is  cut  off 
abruptly  at  the  foot  of  the  lost  of  these  proof 
pages. 

His  pamphlets  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  administration  were  published  on  his  own 
account,  and  he  afterwards  collected  them  into 
a  volume,  with  the  title  of  Political  Tracts  by 
the  Author  of  the  Rambler,  with  this  motto  : — 

*  FdUitwr  egreglo  qtiisquis  sub  Prliidpe  credit 
Serviiium;  nunquam  libertaa  gratior  extat 
Qitam  sub  Hege  pio.'— Claudianus. 

These  pamphlets  drew  upon  him  numerous 
attacks.  Against  the  common  weapons  of  lite- 
rary warfare  he  was  hardened  ;  but  there  were 
two  instances  of  animadversion  which  I  com- 
municated to  him,  and  from  what  I  could  judge, 
both  from  his  silence  and  his  looks,  appeared  to 
me  to  impress  him  much. 

One  was,  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  occa- 
sioned by  his  late  political  Publications.  It 
appeared  previous  to  his  Taxation  no  Tyranny, 
and  was  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Towers.  In  that 
performance,  Dr.  Johnson  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  man,  while  his 
conduct  as  a  political  writer  was  boldly  and 
pointedly  arraigned,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  one  who,  if  he  did  employ  his  pen 
upon  politics, 

'  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  should  distin- 
guish himself,  not  by  party  violence  and  rancour, 
but  by  moderation  and  by  wisdom.* 

It  concluded  thus  : — 

*  I  would,  however,  wish  you  to  remember, 
should  you  again  address  the  public  under  the 
character  of  a  political  writer,  that  luxuriance 
of  imagination  or  enei^  of  language  will  ill 
compensate  for  the  want  of  candour,  of  justice, 
and  of  truth.  And  I  shall  only  add,  that  should 
I  hereafter  be  disposed  to  read,  as  I  heretofore 
have  ^one,  the  most  excellent  of  all  your  i>er- 


formances,  the  Rambler,  the  pleasure  which  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  find  in  it  will  be  much 
diminished  by  the  reflection  that  the  writer  of 
so  moral,  so  elegant,  and  so  valuable  a  work, 
was  capable  of  prostituting  his  talents  in  such 
productions  as  The  False  Alarm,  the  Thoughts 
OH  t/ie  Transactions  respecting  Falkland* s  Is- 
lands, and  The  Patriot.* 

I  am  willing  to  do  justice  i<y  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Towers,  of  whom  I  will  say,  that  although  I 
abhor  his  Whiggish  democratical  notions  and 
propensities  (for  I  will  not  call  them  principles), 
I  esteem  him  as  an  ingenious,  knowing,  and  very 
convivial  man. 

The  other  instance  was  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  to  me  from  my  old  and  most  intimate 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Temple,  who  wrote 
the  character  of  Gray,  which  has  had  the  honour 
to  be  adopted  both  by  Mr.  Mason  and  Dr. 
Johnson  in  their  accoimts  of  that  pook  The 
words  were — 

*How  can  your  great,  I  will  not  say  your 
pious,  but  your  moral  friend,  support  the  bar- 
barous measures  of  administration,  which  they 
have  not  the  face  to  ask  even  their  infidel  pen- 
sioner Hume  to  defend  ? ' 

However  confident  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
mind,  Johnson  may  have  felt  sincere  uneasiness 
that  his  conduct  should  be  erroneously  imputed 
to  imworthy  motives  by  good  men,  and  that 
the  influence  of  his  valuable  writings  should  on 
that  account  bo  in  any  degree  obstructed  or 
lessened. 

He  complained  to  a  right  honourable  friend 
of  distinguished  talents  and  very  elegant  man- 
ners, with  whom  he  maintained  a  long  intimacy, 
and  whose  generosity  towards  him  wiU  after- 
wards appear,  that  his  pension  having  been  given 
to  him  as  a  literary  character,  he  had  been 
applied  to  by  the  administration  to  write  poli- 
tical pamphlets;  and  he  was  even  so  much 
UTitated  that  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
resign  his  pension.  His  friends  showed  him  the 
impropriety  of  such  a  measure,  and  he  after- 
wards expressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  he  had 
received  good  advice.  To  that  friend  he  once 
signified  a  wish  to  have  liis  pension  secured  to 
him  for  life  ;  but  he  neither  asked  nor  received 
from  Government  any  reward  whatsoever  for 
his  political  labours. 

On  Friday,  March  24,  I  met  him  at  the 
Literart  Club,  where  were  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Colman,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Vesey,  Sir  Charles  Bunbuiy,  Dr.  George  For- 
dyce,  Mr.  Steevens,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fox. 
Before  he  came  in  we  talked  of  his  Journey  to 
the  Western  Islands,  and  of  his  coming  away, 
/willing  to  believe  the  second  sight,*  which 
seemed  to  excite  some  ridicule.  I  was  then  so 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  many  of  the  stories 
of  which  I  had  been  told,  that  I  avowed  my 
conviction,  saying,  *He  is  only  willing  to  believe : 
I  do  believe.    The-  evidence  is  enough  for  xne. 
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though  not  for  his  great  mind.  What  will  not 
fill  a  quart  bottle,  will  fill  a  pint  bottle.  I  am 
filled  with  belief.'  'Are  youT  said  Colman; 
'then  cork  it  up.' 

I  found  hifl  Journey  the  common  topic  of  con- 
versation in  London  at  this  time,  wherever  I 
happened  to  be.  At  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
formal  Sunday  evening  conversations,  strangely 
called  Levies,  his  lordship  addressed  me,  '  We 
have  all  been  reading  your  travels,  Mr  BoswelL' 
I  answered,  '  I  was  but  the  humble  attendant  of 
Dr.  Johnson.'  The  Chief -Justice  replied,  with 
that  air  and  manner  which  none,  who  ever  saw 
and  heard  him,  can  forget,  'He  speaks  ill  of 
nobody  but  Osslan.' 

Johnson  was  in  high  spirits  this  evening  at 
the  Club,  and  talked  with  great  animation  and 
success.  He  attacked  Swift,  as  he  used  to  do 
upon  all  occasions.  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  so 
superior  to  his  other  writings,  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  he  was  the  author  of  it :  ^  there 
is  in  it  such  a  vigour  of  mind,  such  a  swurm  of 
thoughts,  so  much  of  nature,  and  art,  add  life.' 
I  wondered  to  hear  him  say  of  Gulliver*s  TraveU, 
'  When  once  you  have  thought  of  big  men  and 
little  men,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  all  the  rest.'  I 
endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  for  Swift,  and 
tried  to  rouse  those  who  were  much  more  able 
to  defend  him  ;  but  in  vain.  Johnson  at  last, 
of  his  own  accord,  allowed  very  great  merit  to 
the  inventory  of  articles  found  in  the  pocket 
of  The  I^Ian  Alountain,  particularly  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  watch,  which  it  was  conjectured  was 
his  God,  as  he  consulted  it  upon  all  occasions. 
He  observed  tliat  '  Swift  put  his  name  to  but 
two  things  (after  he  had  a  name  to  put),  The 
Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  tJie  EnglUh  Lan- 
guage, and  the  last  Drapier's  Letter.^ 

From  Swift  there  was  an  easy  transition  to 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan.    Johnson  :  *  Sheridan  is 

a  wonderful  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 


»  This  doubt  has  been  much  agitated  on  both  sides, 
I  think  wiiliout  good  reason.  See  Addiuon's  Free- 
hoUler,  May  4,  1714 :  An  Apology  fixr  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub;  Dr.'^Hawkcaworth's  Preface  to  SvrifVe  Works, 
and  Swift's  Letter  to  Tooke  the  Printer,  and  Tooke's 
Answer  in  tliat  collection;  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift; 
Mr.  Courtensy's  note  on  p.  3  of  his  Poetical  Review 
of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson; 
and  Mr.  Cooksey's  Essay  on  ihe  Life  and  Cfiaracter  of 
John  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham, 

Dr.  Johnson  here  speaks  only  to  the  internal  evi- 
dence. I  take  leave  to  differ  fh)m  him,  having  a  very 
high  estimation  of  the  powers  of  Dr.  Swift  His 
Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-  England  man,  his  Ser- 
mon on  the  Trinity,  and  other  serious  pieces,  prove 
his  learning  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  logic  and 
metaphysics  ;  and  hiB  various  compositions  of  a  diffe- 
rent cast  exhibit  not  only  wit,  humour,  and  ridicule, 
but  a  knowledge  '  of  nature,  and  art,  and  life.'  A  com- 
bination therefore  of  those  powers,  when  (as  the 
Apology  6ays>  'the  author  was  young,  his  invention 
at  the  height,  and  his  reading  ftesh  in  his  head,' might 
surely  produce  The  Tale  of  a  rub.— BoawEU* 


and  presented  its  authoi:  with  a  gold  medal 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  coffeehouse  in  Oxford,  I 
called  to  him,  "  Mr  Sheridan,  l^Ir.  Sheridan 
how  came  you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home, 
for  writing,  that  foolish  play  ?  "  This,  you  see, 
was  wanton  and  insolent;  but  I  meant  to  be 
wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal  has  no  value 
but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to 
assume  to  himself  the  right  of  gi^ng  that  stamp  ? 
If  Sheridan  was  magnificent  enough  to  bestow  a 
gold  medal  as  an  honorary  reward  of  dramatic 
excellence,  he  should  have  requested  one  of  the 
Universities  to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it 
should  be  conferred.  Sheridan  had  no  right  to 
give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeiting 
Apollo's  coin.' 

On  Monday,  March  27,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  at  Mr.  Strahan's.  He  told  us  that  he  was 
engaged  to  go  that  evening  to  Mrs.  Abington's 
ben  At.  '  She  was  visiting  some  ladies  whom  I 
was  visiting,  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to 
her  benefit.  I  told  licr  I  could  not  hear ;  b«t  she 
insisted  so  much  on  my  coming,  that  it  would 
have  been  brutal  to  have  refused  her. '  This  was 
a  speech  quite  characteristical.  He  loved  to 
bring  forward  his  having  been  in  the  gay  circles 
of  life ;  and  he  was,  perhaps,  a  little  vain  of  the 
solicitations  of  this  elegant  and  fashionable 
actress.  He  told  us  the  play  was  to  be  The 
Hypocrite,  altered  from  Gibber's  Nonjwor,  so 
as  to  satirize  the  Methodists.  '  I  do  not  think,' 
said  he,' the  character  of  the  Hypocrite  justly 
applicable  to  the  Methodists,  but  it  was  very 
applicable  to  the  Nonjurors.  I  once  said  to  Dr. 
Madan,'  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  who  was  a  great 
Whig,  that  perhaps  a  Nonjuror  would  have  been 
less  criminaJ  in  taking  the  oaths  imposed  by  the 
ruling  power  than  refusing  them ;  because  re- 
fusing them  necessarily  laid  him  under  almost 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  be  more  criminal ; 
for,  a  man  must  live,  and  if  he  precludes  himself 
from  the  support  furnished  by  the  establish- 
ment, will  probably  be  reduced  to  very  wicked 
shifts  to mamtain  himself.'  Boswell:  'I should 
think,  sir,  that  a  man  who  took  the  oaths  con- 
trary to  his  principles  was  a  determined  wicked 
man,  because  he  was  sure  he  was  committing 
perjury ;  whereas  a  Nonjuror  might  be  insensibly 
led  to  do  what  was  wrong,  without  being  so 
directly  conscious  of  it.'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  a 
man  who  goes  to  bed  to  his  patron's  wife,  is 
pretty  sure  that  he  is  committing  wickedness.' 
BosWbll  :  *  Did  the  non  juring  clergymen  do  so, 
sir?'  Johnson:  'I  am  afraid  many  of  them 
did.' 

I  was  startled  at  this  argument,  and  could  by 
no  meansL  think  it  convincing.  Had  not  his  own 
father  complied  with  the  requisition  of  Govern- 
ment (as  to  which  he  once  obsei'ved  to  me,  when 
I  pressed  him  upon  it,  *  That,  sir,  he  was  to 
settle  with  himself'),  he  would  probably  have 


1  Mr.  Croker  thinks  this  a  mistake  for  Madden. 
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thought  more  unfavoimbly  of  a  Jacobite  who 

took  the  oaths : — 

' had  be  not  resembled 

My  fkther  as  he  twort. ' 

Hr.  Strahan  talked  of  launching  into  the  great 
ocean  of  London,  in  order  to  have  a  chance  for 
rising  into  eminence ;  and,  observing  that  many 
men  were  kept  back  from  trying  their  fortunes 
there  because  they  were  bom  to  a  competency, 
said,  '  Small  certainties  are  the  bane  of  men  of 
talents ; '  which  Johnson  confirmed.  Mr.  Strahan 
put  Johnson  in  mind  of  a  remark  which  he  had 
made  to  him :  '  There  are  few  ways  in  which 
a  man  can  be  more  innocently  employed  than 
in  getting  money.'  'The  more  one  thinks  of 
this/  said  Strahan,  '  the  juster  it  will  appear.' 

Mr.  Strahan  had  taken  a  poor  boy  from  the 
country  as  an  apprentice  upon  Johnson's  recom- 
mendation. Johnson  having  inquired  after  him, 
said,  '  Mr.  Strahan,  let  me  have  five  guineas  on 
account,  and  I  '11  give  this  boy  one.  Nay,  if  a 
man  recommends  a  boy,  and  does  nothing  for 
him,  it  is  sad  work.  Gall  him  down.' 
-  I  followed  him  into  the  court-yard  behind  Mr. 
Strahan's  house ;  and  there  I  had  proof  of  what 
I  had  heard  him  profess,  that  he  talked  alike  to 
all.  *  Some  people  tell  you  that  they  let  them- 
selves down  to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers^  I 
never  do  that.  I  speak  uniformly  in  as  intel- 
ligible a  manner  as  I  can.' 

*  Well,  my  boy,  how  do  you  go  on  ?  *  *  Pretty 
well,  sir;  but  they  are  afraid  I  ar'n't  strong 
enough  for  some  parts  of  the  business.'  John- 
box  :  *  Why,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  for  when 
you  consider  with  how  little  mental  power  and 
corporeal  labour  a  printer  can  get  a  guinea  a 
week,  it  is.  a  very  desirable  occupation  for  you. 
Do  you  hear — take  all  the  pains  you  can  ;  and 
if  this  does  not  do,  we  must  think  of  some  other 
way  of  life  for  you.    There 's  a  guinea.' 

Here  was  one  of  the  many,  many  instances  of 
his  active  benevolence.  At  the  same  time,  the 
slow  and  sonorous  solemnity  with  which,  while 
he  bent  himself  down,  he  addressed  a  little, 
thick,  short -legged  boy,  contrasted  with  the 
boy's  awkwardness  and  awe,  could  not  but 
excite  some  ludicrous  emotions. 

I  met  him  at  Drury  Lane  playhouse  in  the 
evening.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  at  Mrs.  Abing- 
ton's  request,  had  promised  to  bring  a  body  of 
wits  to  her  benefit ;  and  having  secured  forty 
places  in  the  front  boxes,  had  done  me  the  honour 
to  put  me  in  the  group.  Johnson  sat  on  the  seat 
directly  behind  me ;  and  as  he  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  at  such  a  distance  from  the  stage,  he 
was  wrapped  up  in  grave  abstraction,  and  seemed 
quite  a  cloud  amidst  all  the  sunshine  -of  glitter 
and  gaiety.  I  wondered  at  his  patience  in  sit- 
ting out  a  play  of  five  acts,  and  a  farce  of  two. 
He  said  very  little ;  but  after  the  prologue  to 
Bon  Ton  had  been  spoken,  which  he  could  hear 
pretty  well  from  the  more  slow  and  distinct 
utterance,  he  talked  on  inrologue  writing,  and 


observed,  '  Diyden  has  written  prologues  supe- 
rior to  any  that  David  Garrick  has  written ;  bat 
David  Ganick  has  written  more  good  prologaes 
than  Dryden  has  done.    It  is  wonderful  thai  he  j 
has  been  able  to  write  such  variety  of  them.' 

At  Mr.  Beauclerk's,  where  I  supped,  was  Mr. 
Garrick,   whom  I  made  happy  with  Johnson's  ! 
praise  of  his  prologues  ;  and  I  suppose,  in  grati-  i 
tude  to  him,  he  took  up  one  of  his  favourite 
topics — ^the  nationality  of  the  Scotch — which  he  ^ 
maintained  in  a  pleasant  manner,  with  the  sid 
of  a  little  poetical  fiction.     '  Gome,  come,  don't 
deny  it ;  they  are  really  nationaL    Why,  now, 
the  Aduns  are  as  liberal-minded  men  as  any  in 
the  world :  but,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  all  their 
workmen  are  Scotch.    Ton  are,  to  be  sure, 
wonderfully  free  from  that  nationality ;  but  so  it  | 
happens,  that  you  employ  the  only  Scotch  shoe- 
black in  London.'  He  imitated  i.he  manner  of  his 
old  master  with  ludicrous  exaggeration ;  repeat- 
ing, with  pauses  and  half -whistlings  interjected, 

'  Oa  hoTidni  siMiau  dedil, — oAwm/^iu  Uuri 
Jussity — et  erectos  ad  Hdera — tollen  vuUas  : ' 

looking  downwards  all  the  time,  and  while  pro- 
nouncing the  four  last  words,  absolutely  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  a  kind  of  contorted  gesticu- 
lation. 

Garrick,  however,  when  he  pleased,  could 
imitate  Johnson  very  exactly ;  for  that  great 
actor,  with  his  distinguished  powers  of  expres- 
sion, which  were  so  imiversaUy  admired,  pos- 
sessed also  an  admirable  talent  of  mimicry.  He 
was  always  jealous  that  Johnson  spoke  lightly  of 
him.  I  recollect  his  exhibiting  him  to  me  one 
day,  as  if  saying,  *  Davy  has  some  convivisd  plea- 
santry about  him,  but  'tis  afiitile  fellow;'  which 
he  uttered  perfectly  with  the  tone  and  air  of 
Johnson. 

I  cannot  too  frequently  request  of  my  readers, 
while  they  peruse  my  account  of  Johnson's  con- 
versation, to  endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  his 
deliberate  and  strong  utterance.  His  mode  of 
speaking  was  indeed  very  impressive ;  *  and  I 
wish  it  could  be  preserved  as  music  is  written, 
according  to  the  very  ingenious  method  of  l^tr. 
Steele,*  who  has  shown  how  the  recitation  of 

»  My  noble  friend,  Lord  Pembroke,  said  once  to  ine 
at  Wilton,  with  a  happy  pleasantry  and  some  truth, 
that '  Dr.  Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary, were  it  not  for  his  bow-vxrto  way.'  The 
sayings  themselves  are  generally  of  sterling  merit; 
but,  doubtless,  his  manner  was  an  addition  to  their 
effect,  and  therefore  should  be  attended  to  as  much 
as  may  be.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  those 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  him,  against  overcharpfJ 
imitations  or  caricatures  of  his  manner,  which  are 
frequently  attempted,  and  many  of  which  are  second- 
hand copies  ftom  the  late  Mr.  Ilenderson,  the  a(?tor, 
who,  though  a  good  mimic  of  some  persons,  did  not 
represent  Johnson  correctly. — Boswelu 

*  See  Prosodia  Raiionalis;  or,  an  Esaty  Umrrds 
establishing  the  Melody  and  Measure  of  Speech,  to  he 
expressed  a  nd  per2Jeiuaied  by  peculiar  SipaboU.  London, 
1779.— BoswEW* 
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Mr.  Gftirick,  and  other  eminent  speakers,  might 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  icart,  * 

Next  day  I  dined  with  Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale's. 
He  attacked  Gray,  calling  him  'a  dull  fellow.' 
BoswELL :  '  I  understand  he  was  reserved,  and 
might  appear  dull  in  company ;  but  surely  he 
was  not  dull  in  poetry.'  J0HN8ON:  'Sir,  he 
was  dull  in  company,  dull  in  his  closet,  dull  every- 
where. He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that 
made  many  people  think  him  great.  He  was 
a  mechanical  poet.'  He  then  repeated  some 
Indicrous  lines,  which  have  escaped  my  memory^ 
and  said,  *  Is  not  that  obbat,  like  his  Odes  ? ' 
Mn.  Thrale  maintained  that  his  Odea  were 
melodious ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed, 

'  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  tlie  woof  '^-^ 
I  added,  in  a  solemn  tone,. 

* "  The  winding-aheet  of  Edward's  race." 
Then  is  a  good  line.'    '  Ay,'  said  he,  '  and  the 
next  line  is  a  good  one  (pronouncing  it  contemp- 
tuously), 

"  Give  ample  veige  and  room  enough." 

No,  sir,  there  are  but  two  good  stansas  in  Gray's 

poetry,  which  are  in  his  EUgy  in  a  Country 

Churchyard.*    H»  then  repeated  the  stansa, 

'  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfolnesa  a  prey/  etc. , 

mistaking  one  word ;  for  instead  of  prteincU  he 
said  eor^aei.  He  added,  *  The  other  stanza  I 
forget* 

A  young  lady  who  had  merricd  a  man  much 
her  inferior  in  rank  being  mentioned,  a  question 
arose  how  a  woman's  relations  should  behave  to 
her  in  such  a  situation ;  and  while  I  recapitulate 
the  debate,  and  recollect  what  has  since  hap- 
pened, I  cannot  but  be  struck  in  a  manner  that 
delicacy  forbids  me  to  express.  While  I  con- 
tended that  she  ought  to  be  treated  with  an  in- 
flexible steadiness  of  displeasure,  Mrs.  Thrale 
was  all  for  mildness  and  forgiveness,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  phrase,  *  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.'  Johnson:  'Madam,  we  must 
distinguish.  Were  I  a  man  of  rank,  I  would 
not  let  a  daughter  starve  who  had  madQ  a  mean 
I  marriage;  but  having  voluntarily  degraded  her- 
ielf  fnmi  the  station  which  she  was  originally 
entitled  to  hold,  I  would  support  her  only  in 
that  which  she  herself  had  chosen,  and  would 
not  put  her  on  a  level  with  my  other  daughters. 
You  are  to  consider,  madam,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  maintain  the  subordination  of  civilised 
Bodety ;  and  when  there  is  a  gross  and  shameful 

1 1  use  the  phrase  in  teort^  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  ex- 
pkined  it  in  his  Dictionary :  '  A  aong  in  Score,  the 
vordB  with  the  musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. '  But 
I  imderstand  that,  In  scientific  propriety,  it  means  all 
the  parts  of  a  musical  composition  noted  down  in  the 
characters  \(j  which  it  is  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the 
ikilM— Boawau^ 

It  was  deetomoMon  that  Steele  pretended  to  reduce 
toootationbynewchaiaoters.  This  he  called  the  melody 
of  speech,  not  the  Aonnoay,  which  the  term  in  aeon 
iapUea—BuBinnr. 


deviation  from  rank,  it  should  be  punished  so 
as  to  deter  others  from  the  same  perversion.' 

After  frequently  considering  this  subject,  I 
am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  what  I  then 
meant  to  express,  and  which  was  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  and  illustrated  by  the  wisdom  of 
Johnson ;  and  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  happiness  of  society,  to  which 
subordination  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is 
weak  and  contemptible,  and  unworthy  in  a* 
parent  to  relax  in  such  a  case.  It  is  sacrificing 
general  advantage  to  private  feelings.  And  lot 
it  be  considered,  that  the  claim  of  a  daughter 
who  has  acted  thus  to  be  restored  to  her  former 
situation,  is  either  fantastical  or  unjust.  If  there 
be  no  value  in  the  distinction  of  rank,  what  does 
she  suffer  by  being  kept  in  the  situation  to  which 
she  has  descended  ?  If  there  be  a  value  in  that 
distinction,  it  ought  to  be  steadily  maintained. 
If  indulgence  be  shown  to  such  conduct,  and  the 
offenders  know  that  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
they  shall  be  received  as  well  as  if  they  had  not 
contaminated  their  blood  by  a  base  alliance,  the 
great  check  upon  that  inordinate  caprice  which 
generally  occasions  low  marriages  will  be  re- 
moved, and  the  fair  and  comfortable  order  of 
improved  life  will  be  miserably  disturbed. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  said, '  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  had  so  great  a  sale,  considering  that  they 
were  the  letters  of  a  statesman,  a  wit,  one  who 
had  been  so  much  in  the  mouths  of  mankind, 
one  long  accustomed  virUm  vclOareper  oraJ* 

On  Friday,  March  31, 1  supped  with  him  and 
some  friends  at  a  tavern.  One  of  the  company 
attemi>ted,  with  too  much  forwardness,  to  rally 
him  on  his  late  appearance  at  the  theatre ;  but 
had  reason  to  repent  of  his  temerity.  '  Why, 
sir,  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Abington's  benefit  ?  Did 
you  see?'  Johnson:  *No,  sir.*  *Did  you 
hear  ?  '  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir.'  *  Why  then,  sir, 
did  you  go? '  Johnson  :  '  Because,  sir,  she  is  a 
favourite  of  the  public ;  and  when  the  public 
cares  the  thousandth  part  for  you  that  it  does 
for  her,  I  will  go  to  your  benefit  too.' 

Next  morning  I  won  a  small  bet  from  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk,  by  asking  him  as  to  one  of  his 
partictilarities,  which  her  ladyship  laid  I  durst 
not  do.  It  seems  he  had  been  frequently  ob- 
served at  the  Club  to  put  into  his  pocket  the 
Seville  oranges,  after  he  had  squeezed  the  juice  of 
them  into  the  drink  which  he  had  made  for  him- 
self. Beauclerk  and  Garrick  talked  of  it  to  me, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  a  strange  unwil- 
lingness to  be  discovered.  We  could  not  divine 
what  he  did  with  them  ;  and  this  was  the  bold 
question  to  be  put.  I  saw  on  his  table  the  spoils 
of  the  preceding  night,  some  fresh  peels  nicely 
scraped  and  cut  into  pieces.  *Oh,  sir,'  said  I, 
'  I  now  partly  see  what  you  do  with  the  squeezed 
oranges  you  put  into  your  pocket  at  the  Club.' 
Johnson  :  '  I  have  a  great  love  for  thenk'  Bos- 
WXLL :  '  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do  with 
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them  ?  You  scrape  them,  it  seems,  very  neatly, 
and  what  next  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Let  them  dry, 
gir.'  BoswBLL:  '  And  what  next  ? '  Johnson: 
*  Nay,  sir,  you  shall  know  their  fate  no  further.* 
BoswELL :  '  Then  the  world  must  be  left  in  the 
dark.  It  must  be  said,'  assuming  a  mock  solem- 
nity, '  he  BCTaped  them  and  let  them  dry ;  but 
what  he  did  with  them  next  he  never  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  telL'  Johnson:  *Nay,  sir, 
you  should  say  it  more  emphatically : — ^he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon,  even  by  his  dearest 
friends,  to  tell.' 

He  had  this  morning  received  his  diploma  as 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  did  not  vaunt  of  his  new  dignity,  but  I  un- 
derstood he  was  higKly  pleased  with  it.  I  shall 
here  insert  the  progress  and  completion  of  that 
high  academical  honour,  in  the  same  manner  as 
I  have  traced  his  obtaining  that  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

'  to  the  bevebe^  db.  fothebgill, 
Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to 
be  communicaied  to  ike  Heads  of  Mouses  and 
proposed  in  Convocation, 

*Do¥raiNQ  Stbeet,  March  3, 1775. 

'  *  Mb,  Vicb-Chancellob  and  Gentlemen,— 
The  honour  of  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma, 
formerly  conferred  upon  Mb.  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  eminently  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
Essays,  excellently  calculated  tp  form  the  man- 
ners of  .the  peoplp,  and  in  which  the  cause  of 
reUgion  and  mora,lity  has  been  maintained  and 
recommended  by  the  strongest  powers  of  argu- 
ment and  elegance  of  language,  reflected  an 
equal  degree  of  lustre  upon  the  University 
itself. 

'  The  many  learned  labours  which  have  since 
that  time  employed  the  attention  and  displayed 
the  abilities  of  that  great  man,,  so  much  to  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  render  him  worthy.of  more  distin- 
guished honours  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  I 
persuade  myself  that  I  shall  act  agreeably  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  University,  in  desiring 
that  it  may  be  proposed  in  Convocation  to  con- 
fer on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  by 
diploma,  to  which  I  readily  give  my  consent ; 
and  am,  Mr.  yice-Chancellor  and  Gentlemen, 
your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

*Noeth,'* 

DIPLOMA. 

*  CANCELLARIUS,   Magistri,    et    Scholares 
Universitaiis  Oxoniensis  omnibus  ad  guos 
presentes  Literas  pervenerint,    salutem  in 
Domino  SempUemam, 
'  *  SCL&.IIS,  virum  illustrem  Samuelem  John- 
son,  in  omni  Jmmaniorum  liierarum  genere 
eruditwny    omniumque  scientiarum  comprehen- 

»  Extracted  .from  the  Coiwocation  Register,  Oxford. 

—  BSOWELL. 


stone  fdicissimum,  scriptis  ntt^  ad  popularlum 
mores  formandos  summd  verborum  d^fantid  ae 
sententiarum  gravitate  eomposUis,  Ua  dim  ir- 
elaruisse,  ut  dignits  videretur  cui  ab  Academid 
sttd  eximia  qucedam  laudis  proemia  d^ereniur, 
quique  venerabUem  Magistrcrum  Ordinem  sum- 
md cum  dignitate  codptarttwr, 

*  dim  verb  eundem  clarissimum  virum  t^ 
posted  tantique  l<dH)ris,  in  patrid  prcBSertim 
lingud  omandd  €t  stabUiendd  fdiciter  impaiii, 
ita  insigniverint,  ut  in  Literarum  ItqavJblkd 
Pbincefs  jam  et  Frmasius  jure  hdbeatur ;  Not^ 
Cancellabius,  Mfigistrif  et  Scholares  Unirer- 
sitaJtis  Oxoniensis^  quO  talis  viri  merita  pari 
honoris  remuneratione  excequentuTf  et  perpetuum, 
stuB  simul  laudiSf  nosirceque  ergd  lUeras  pro- 
pensissim^s  voluntatis  extet  monumentum,  in 
solenni  Convocatume  Doctorum  et  MagistrorHm 
Begeniium,  et  non  liegentium,  proaUctvm 
Samueleh  Johnson,  Doctcrem  in  Jure  CiTili 
renunciavimus  et  canstUuimus,  eumque  virtute 
prcBsentis  Diplomaiis  singulis  Juriby^,  privUtgiU 
et  honorHms,  ad  istem  gradum  gudqud,  pertinen- 
tibus,  frui  et  gaudere  jussimus.  In  cvjut  ni 
testimonium  commune  Universitatis  (hconiemis 
sigillumprcBsentibus  apponi  feeimus. 

*  Datum   in  Damo  nostra  Convocaiionis  dk 
tricesimo  Mensis  Martii,  Anno  Domini  MHU- 
simo  septingentesimOf  septuagesimo  quinto.'  ^ 
*Viro  Beverendo  Thoma  Fothebgill.  S.T.P. 

Universitatis    Oxoniensis     Vice'Cancellario. 
S.^,D. 

'Sam.  JoHNsoir. 
'MULTIS  non  est  opus,  vt  testimonium  qw, 
te  prcBside,  Oxoniensis  nomen  meum  poslirif 
commenddrunt,  quali  animo.  acc^^erim  comper- 
turn  faciam,.  Nemo  sibi  placens  non  UBtatvr; 
nemo  sibi  non  placet,  qui  vobis,  literarum  arli- 
tris,  placere  potuit.  Hoc  tamen  habet  incom- 
modi  tantum  bentjicium,  quod  mihi  nunquam 
posthdc  sine  vestrce  famm  detrimento  vd  IcU 

1  The  original  is  in  my  possesBion.  Be  showed  me 
the  diploma,  and  allowed  me  to  read  it,  Irat  would  not 
consent  to  my  taking  a  copy  of  it,  fearing  perhaps  that 
I  should  blaze  it  abroad  in  his  lifetime.  His  objectios 
to  this  appears  from  his  09th  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrile, 
whom  in  that  letter  he  thus  scolds  for  the  grossness  of 
her  flattery  of  him :— '  The  other  Oxford  news  is,  that 
they  have  sent  me  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Iiaws,  with 
such  praises  in  the  diploma  as  perhaps  ought  to  mai^e 
me  ashamed ;  they  are  very  like  your  praises.  1  won- 
der whether  I  shall  ever  show  it  to  you.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  never,;  so  Obt  as  I  know, 
assumed  his  title  of  Doctor,  but  called  himself  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  cards  or  notoa 
to  myself,  and  I  have  seen  many  finom  him  to  othcr 
persons,  in  which  he  uniformly  takes  that  designation. 
— I  once  observed  on  his  table  a  letter  directed  to  him 
with  the  addition  of  Bsquire,  and  objected  to  it  as 
being  a  designation  inferior  to  that  of  Doctor ;  but  lie 
checked  me,  and  seemed  pleased  with  it,  because,  a$  I 
conjectured,  he  liked  to  be  sometimes  taken  out  of  the 
class  of  literary  men,  and.  to  be  merely  gaUed—^^ 
gejUiUuntiJiM  comme  un  autre. — ^Boswell. 
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licfaX  vd  caaare;   iemperque  tU  timendum  ne 
quod  mihi  tarn  eximicB  laudi  ut,  vobis  aliquando 
/atopprobrio.     VaU,^ 
*7.  Id.  Apr.  1775.' 

He  revised  some  sheets  of  Lord  Hailes's 
Annals  of  Scotland,  and  wrote  a  few  notes  on 
the  margin  with  red  pak,  which  he  bade  me  tell 
his  brdship  did  not  sink  into  the  paper,  and 
might  be  wiped  off  with  a  wet  sponge,  so  that  it 
did  not  spoil  his  manuscript.  I  observed  to 
him  that  there  were  very  few  of  his  friends  so 
accurate  as  that  I  could  venture  to  put  down  in 
writing  what  they  told  me  as  his  sayings. 
JoHNQOK:  'Why  should  you  write  down  my 
sajings?'  BoswELL :  'I  write  them  when  they 
aie  good.'  Johnson  :  '  Nay,  you  may  as  well 
write  down  the  sayix^  of  any  one  else  that  are 
good.*  But  vhere,  I  might  with  great  propriety 
have  added,  can  I  find  such  ? 

I  visited  him  by  appointment  in  the  evening, 
and  we  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Williams.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  gentle- 
man' whose  extraordinary  travels  had  been 
much  the  subject  of  conversation.  But  I  found 
he  had  not  listened  to  him  with  that  full  confi- 
dence, without  which  there  is  little  satisfaction 
in  the  society  of  travellers.  I  was  curious  to 
hear  what  opinion  so  able  a  judge  as  Johnson 
had  formed  of  his  abilities,  and  I  asked  if  he 
was  not  a  man  of  sense.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir, 
he  is  not  a  distinct  relater ;  and  I  should  say, 
he  is  neither  abounding  nor  deficient  in  sense. 
I  did  not  perceive  any  superiority  of  under- 
standing.' BoswELL :  '  But  will  you  not  allow 
him  a  nobleness  of  resolution  in  penetrating 
into  distant  regions  ? '  Johnson  :  '  That,  sir,  is 
not  to  the  present  purpose.  We  are  talking  of 
sense.  A  fighting  oock  has  a  nobleness  of 
resolution.' 

Next  day,  Sunday,  April  2, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Hoole's..  We  talked  of  Pope.  John- 
son :  'He  wrote  his  Ihtnciad  for  fame.  That 
was  his  primary  motive.  Had  it  not  been  for 
that,  the  dunces  might  have  railed  against  him 
till  they  were  weary  without  his  troubling 
himself  about  them«  He  delighted  to  vex 
them,  no  doubt;  but  he  had  more  delight  in 
seeing  how  well  he  could  vex  them.' 

The  Ode»  to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,  in  ridicule 
of  'cool  Mason  and  warm  Gray,'  being  men- 
tioned, Johnson  said,  '  They  are  Golman's  best 
things.'  Upon  its  being  observed  that  it  was 
believed  these  Odes  were  made  by  Golman  and 
Uoyd  jointly-^JoBNSON :  *  Nay,  sir,  how  can 
two  people  make  an  Ode  ?  Perhaps  one  made 
one  of  them,  and  one  the  other.'  I  observed 
that  two  people  had  made  a  play,  and  quoted 
the  anecdote  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who 

'  The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Fotheigill,  then 
Vice-Chancellor,  who  made  this  transcript.— T.  Waa- 

TOX. 

*  Brace,  the  Abyssinian  traveller. 


were  brought  under  suspicion  of  treason,  be- 
cause, while  concerting  the  plan  of  a  tragedy 
when  sitting  together  at  a  tavern,  one  of  them 
was  overheard  saying  to  the  other,  '  I'll  kill  the 
King.'  Johnson:  'The  first  of  these  Odes  is 
the  best ;  but  they  are  both  good.  They  ex- 
posed a  very  bad  kind  of  writing.'  Boswell  : 
'Surely,  sir,  Mr.  Mason's  Elfrida  is  a  fine 
poem :  at  least  you  will  allow  there  are  some 
good  passages  in  it.'  Johnson:  'There  are 
now  and  then  some  good  imitations  of  Milton's 
bad  manner.' 

I  often  wondered  at  his  low  estimation  of  the 
writings  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Of  Gray's  poetry 
I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  expressed 
my  high  opinion ;  and  for  that  of  Mr.  Mason  I 
have  ever  entertained  a  warm  admiration*  Hit 
Elfrida  is  exquisite,  both  in  poetical  description 
and  moral  sentiment ;  and  his  Caractacus  is  a 
noble  drama.  Nor  can  I  omit  paying  my  tribute 
of  praise  to  some  of  his  smaller  poems,  which  I 
have  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  no  criticism 
shall  persuade  me  not  to  like.  If  I  wondered 
at  Johnson's  not  tasting  the  works  of  Mason  and 
Gray,  still  more  have  I  wondered  at  their  not 
tasting  his  works ;  that  they  should  be  insen- 
sible to  his  eneigy  of  diction,  to  his  splendour  of 
images,  and  comprehension  of  thought.  Tastes 
may  differ  as  to  the  violin,  the  flute,  the  haut- 
boy, in  short,  all  the  lesser  instruments;  but 
who  can  be  insensible  to  the  powerful  impres* 
sions  of  the  majestic  organ? 

His  Taxation  no  Tyranny  being  mentioned, 
he  said,  'I  think  I  have  not  been  attacked 
enough  for  it.  Attack  is  the  reaction ;  I  never 
think  I  have  hit  hard  unless  it  rebounds.'  Bos- 
well :  '  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  you  would  be 
at.  Five  or  six  shots  of  small  arms  in  every 
newspaper,  and  repeated  cannonading  in  i>am- 
phlets,  might,  I  think,  satisfy  you.  But,  sir, 
you'll  never  make  out  this  match,  of  which  we 
have  talked,  with  a  certain  political  lady,  since 
you  are  so  severe  i^;ainst  her  principles.'  John- 
son: 'Nay,  sir,  I  have  the  letter  chance  for 
that.  She  is  like  the  Amazons  of  old ;  she  must 
be  courted  by  the  sword.  But  I  have  not  been 
severe  upon  her.'  Boswell:  'Yes,  sir,  you 
have  made  her  ridiculous.'  Johnson:  'That 
was  already  done,  sir.  To  endeavour  to  make 
her  ridiculous,  is  like  blacking  the  chimney.' 

I  put  binn  in  mind  that  the  landlord  at  Ellon 
in  Scdtland  said  that  he  heard  he  was  the 
greatest  man  in  England, — ^next  to  Lord  Mans- 
field. '  Ay,  sir,'  said  he,  '  the  exception  defined 
the  idea.  A  Scotchman  could  go  no  farther : 
•  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go.' 

Lady  Miller's  collection  of  verses  by  fashion- 
able people,  whicH  were  put  into  her  vase  at 
Bath-Easton  villa,  near  Bath,  in  competition 
for  honorary  prizes,  being  mentioned,  ho  held 
them  very  cheap :  * BoutsriTrUSy*  said  he,  *  is  a 
mere  conceit,  and  an  old  conceit  now;  I  wonder 
how  people  were  persuaded  to  write  in  that 
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manner  for  this  lady.'  I  named  a  gentleman 
of  his  acquaintance  who  wrote  for  the  vase. 
Johnson  :  *  He  waa  a  blockhead  for  his  pains.' 
BoswELL:  'The  Duchess  of  Xorthumberland 
wrote,'  Johnson:  *Sir,  the  Duchess  of  Nor- 
thumberland may, do  what  she  pleases :  nobody 
will  say  anything  to  a  lady  of  her  high  rank. 

But  I  should  be  apt  to  throw 's  verses  in 

his  face.' 

I  talked  of  the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet  Street, 
owing  to  the  constant  quick  succession  of  people 
which  we  perceive  passing  through  it.  John- 
son :  '  Why,  sir,  Fleet  Street  has  a  very  ani- 
mated appearance :  but  I  think  the  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross.' 

He  made  the  common  remark  on  the  un- 
happiness  which  men  who  have  led  a  busy  life 
experience  when  they  retire  in  expectation  of 
enjoying  themselves  at  ease,  and  that  they 
generally  languish  for  want  of  their  habitual 
occupation,  and  wish  to  return  to  it.  He 
mentioned  as  strong  an  instance  of  this  as  can 
well  be  imagined :  *  An  eminent  tallow-chandler 
in  London,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune,  gave  up  the  trade  in  favour  of  his 
foreman,  and  went  to  live  at  a  country-house 
near  town.  He  soon  grew  weaty,  and  paid 
frequent  visits  to  his  old  shop,  where  he  desired 
they  might  let  him  knew  their  melting-day$f 
and  he  would  come  and  assist  them ;  which  he 
accordingly  did.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man,  to 
whom  the  most  disgusting  circumstances  in  the 
business  to  which  he  had  been  used  was  a 
relief  from  idleness.' 


CHAPTEBXXXL 

1775. 

On  Wednesday,  April  5,  I  dined  with  Johnson 
at  Messieurs  Dilly's,  with  Mr.  John  Scott  of 
Amwell,  the  Quaker,  ISIr.  Langton,  Mr.  Miller 
(now  Sir  John),  and  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  an 
Irish  clergyman,  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of 
inviting  to  Mr.  Dilly's  table,  having  seen  him 
at  Mr.  Thrale's,  and  been  told  that  he  had 
oome  to  England  chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest 
veneration.  He  has  since  published  A  PhiUh 
sophical  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  a  very 
entertaining  book,  which  has  however  one  fault 
— ^that  it  assumes  the  fictitious  character  of  an 
Englishman. 

We  talked  of  public  speaking.  Johnson: 
'  We  must  not  estimate  a  man's  powers  by  his 
being  able  or  not  able  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
in  public.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  one  of  the 
first  wits  of  this  country,  got  into  Parliament, 
and  never  opened  his  mouth.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  is  more  disgraceful  never  to  try  to 
speak,  than  to  try  it,  and  fail ;  as  it  is  more  dis- 
graceful not  to  fight,  than  to  fight  and  be  beaten. ' 
This  argument  appeared  to  me  fallacious;  for  if 


a  man  has  not  spoken,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
would  have  done  very  well  if  he  had  tried; 
whereas,  if  he  has  tried  and  failed,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  for  him.  'Why  then,'  I 
asked,  '  is  it  thought  disgraceful  for  a  man  not 
to  fight,  and  not  disgraceful  not  to  speak  in 
public?'  Johnson:  'Because  there  maybe 
other  reasons  for  a  man's  not  speaking  in  public 
than  want  of  resolution  :  he  may  have  nothing 
to  say  (laughing).  Whereas,  sir,  yon  know 
courage  is  reckoned  the  greatest  of  idl  virtues ; 
because,  unless  a  man  has  that  virtue,  he  has  no 
security  for  preserving  any  other.' 

He  observed,  that  'the  statutes  against  bribery 
were  intended  to  prevent  upstarts  with  money 
from  getting  into  Parliament ; '  adding,  that  *  if 
he  were  a  gentleman  of  landed  property,  bo 
would  turn  out  all  his  tenants  who  did  not  vote 
for  the  candidate  whom  he  supported.'  Lakg- 
TON:  'Would  not  that,  sir,  be  checking  the 
freedom  of  election  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  the  law 
does  not  mean  that  the  privilege  of  voting 
should  be  independent  of  old  family  interest,  of 
the  permanent  property  of  the  country.' 

On  Thursday,  April  6,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies's  with  Mr.  Hicky,  the 
painter,  and  my  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Moody, 
the  player. 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  usual,  spoke  contemptoously 
of  Colley  Cibber.  '  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man, 
who  for  forty  years  had  lived  with  the  great  and 
the  witty,  should  have  acquired  so  ill  the  talents 
of  cc^versation ;  and  he  had  but  half  to  fumi»h ; 
for  one  half  of  what  he  said  was  oaths.'  He, 
however,  allowed  considerable  merit  to  some  of 
his  comedies,  and  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  The  Careless  ffuaband  was  not 
written  by  himself.  Davies  said  he  was  the 
first  dramatic  writer  who  introduced  genteel 
ladies  upon  the  stage.  Johnson  refuted  hii 
obseivation  by  instancing  several  such  charac- 
ters in  comedies  before  his  time.  Davies 
^trying  to  defend  himself  from  a  charge  of 
ignorance) :  '  I  mean  genteel  moral  characten.' 
'I  think,' said  Hicky,  'gentility  and  morality 
are  inseparable.'  BoswKLL:  'By  no  means, 
sir.  The  genteelest  characters  are  often  the 
most  immoral.  Does  not  Lord  Chesterfield  give 
precepts  for  uniting  wickedness  and  the  graces? 
A  man,  indeed,  is  not  genteel  when  he  gets 
drunk ;  but  most  vices  may  be  committed  very 
genteelly  :  a  man  may  debauch  his  friend's  wife 
genteelly:  he  may  cheat  at  cards  genteelly.' 
HiCKT :  '  I  do  not  think  tKat  is  genteel'  B06- 
WELL:  'Sir,  it  may  not  be  like  a  gentleman, 
but  it  may  be  genteeL'  Johnson;  'Ton  are 
meaning  two  different  things.  One  means  ex- 
terior grace;  the  other  honour.  It  ia  certain 
that  a  man  may  be  very  immoral  with  exterior 
grace.  Lovelace  in  Clarissa  ia  a  very  genteel 
and  a  very  wicked  character.  Tom  Hervey, 
who  died  t'other  day,  though  a  vicious  man, 
was  one  of  the  genteelest  men  that  ever  lived.' 
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Tom  Davies  instanced  Charles  the  Second. 
Johnson  (taking  fire  at  any  attack  upon  that 
prince,  for  whom  he  had  an  extraordinary 
partiality) :  '  Charles  the  Second  was  licentious 
in  hiB  iwactice ;  but  he  always  had  a  veverenoe 
for  what  weui  good.  Charles  the  Second  knew 
hia  people,  and  rewarded  merit.  The  Church 
was  at  no  time  better  filled  than  in  his  reign. 
He  was  the  best  king  we  have  had  from  his 
time  till  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  except 
James  the  Second,  whb  was  a  very  good  king, 
bat  unhappily  believed  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  his  subjects  that  they  should 
be  Roman  Catholics.  Ht  had  the  mesit  of 
endeavouring  to  do  what  he  thought  was  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  subjects,  till  he 
lost  a  great  empire.  TTe,  who  thought  that  we 
should  fWt  be  saved  if  we  were  Boman  Catholics, 
had  the  merit  of  maintaining  our  religion,  at 
the  expense  of  submitting  ourselves  to  the 
government  of  King  William  (for  it  could  not 
be  done  otherwise), — ^to  the  government  of  one 
of  the  most  worthless  scoundrels  that  ever 
existed.    No ;  Charles  the  Second  was  not  such 

a  man  as (naming  another  king).     He 

did  not  destroy  his  father's  wilL  He  iook 
money,  indeed,  from  France:  but  he  did  not 
betray  those  over  whom  he  ruled :  he  did  not 
let  the  French  fleet  pass  ours.  Greorge  the  First 
knew  nothing,  and  desired  to  know  nothing: 
did  nothing,  and  desired  todo  nothing.;  and  the 
only  good  thing  that  is  told  of  him  is  that  he 
viahed  to  restore  the  crown  to  its  hereditary 
successor.'  He  roared  with  prodigious  violence 
against  George  the  Second.  When  he  ceased. 
Moody  interjected,  in  an  Irkh  tone,  and  with  a 
comic  look,  '  Ah !  poor  George  the  Second.' 

I  mentioned  that  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  had 
come  from  Ireland  to  London  principally  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson.  He  seemed  angry  at  this  observa- 
tion. Davies  :  *  Why,  you  know,  sir,  there  came 
a  man  £rom  Spain  to  see  Livy,^  and  Corelli 
came  to  England  to  see  Purcell,'  and  when  he 
heard  he  was  dead,  went  directly  back  again  to 
Italy.'  Johnson:  'I  should  not  have  wished 
to  be  dead  to  disappoint  Campbell,  had  he  been 
so  foolish  as  you  represent  him ;  but  I  should 
have  wished  to  have  been  a  Jiundred  miles  off.' 
This  was  apparently  perverse^  and  I  do  believe 
it  was  not  his  real  way  of  thinking :  he  could 
not  but  like  a  man  who  came  so  far  to  see  him. 
He  laughed  with  some  complacency  when  I 
told  him  Campbell's  odd  expression  to  me  con- 
cerning him :  *  That  having  seen  such  a  man, 
vas  athing  to  talk  of  a  century  hence,' — as  if  he 
could  live  so  long. 

We  got  into  an  argument  whether  the  judges 
▼ho  went  to  India  might  with  xiropriety  engage 
in  trade.  Johnson  warmly  n^aintained  that  they 
might,  'For  why,'  he  urged,  '  should  not  judges 

1  PHn.  E^^AoL  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  S.— Boswell. 
*  Mr.  Davies  was  here  mistalcen.    Corelli  never  was 
in  England.— BuRSBY. 


get  riches  as  well  as  those  who  deserve  them 
less  ? '  I  said  they  should  have  sufGlcient  salaries, 
and  have  nothing  to  take  off  their  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  the  public.  Johnson  :  '  No 
judge,  sir,  can  give  his  whole  attention  to  his 
office;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  he  should 
employ  what  time  he  has  to  himself  to  his  own 
advantage,  in  the  most  profitable  manner.' 
'Then,  sir,'  said  Davies,  who  enlivened  the 
dispute  by  making  it  somewhat  dramatic,  '  he 
may  become  an  insurer ;  and  when  he  is  going 
to  the  bench  he  may  be  stopped, — "  Your  lord- 
ship cannot  go  yet ;  here  is  a  bunch  of  invoices ; 
several  ships  are  about  to  sail"'  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  you  may  as  well  say  a  judge  should  not 
have  a  house  ;  for  they  may  come  and  tell  him, 
**Your  lordship's  house  is  on  fire;"  and  so, 
instead  of  minding  the  business  of  his  court,  he 
is  to  be  occupied  in  getting  the  engine  with  the 
greatest  speed.  There  is  no  end  of  this.  Every 
judge  who  has  land,  trades  to  a  certain  extent 
in  com  or  in  cattle,  and  in  the  land  itself.  Un- 
doubtedly his  steward  acts  for  him,  and  so  do 
clerks  for  a  great  merchant.  A  judge  may  be  a 
farmer ;  but  he  is  not  to  geld  his  own  pigs.  A 
judge  may  play  a  little  at  cards  for  his  amuse- 
ment; but  he  is  not  to  play  at  marbles,  or 
chuck  farthings  in  the  piazza.  No,  sir,  there  is 
no  profession  to  which  a  man  gives  a  very  great 
proportion  of  his  time.  It  is  wonderful,  when 
a  calculation  is  made,  how  little  the  mind  is 
actually  employed  in  the  discharge  of  any  pro- 
fession. No  man  would  be  a  judge,  upon  the 
condition  of  being  totally  a  judge.  The  best 
employed  lawyer  has  his  mind  at  work  but  for 
a  small  proportion  of  his  time :  a  great  deal  of 
his  occupation  is  merely  mechanical. — I  once 
wrote  for  a  magazine :  I  made  a  calculation  that 
if  I  should  write  but  a  page  a  day  at  the  same 
rate,  I  should,  in  ten  years,  write  nine  volumes 
in  folio,  of  an  ordinary  size  and  print.'  Bos- 
well:  'Such  as  Carte's  History V  Johnson: 
'Yes,  sir,  when  a  man  writes  from  his  own 
mind,  he  writes  very  rapidly.^  The  greatest 
part  of  a  writer's  time  is  spent  in  reading,  in 
order  to  write ;  a  man  will  turn  over  half  a 
library  to  make  one  book.* 

I  argued  warmly  against  the  judges  trading, 
and  mentioned  Hale  as  an  instance  of  a  perfect 
judge,  who  devoted  himself  entirely  to  hii 
office.  Johnson  :  '  Hale,  sir,  attended  to  other 
things  besides  law :  he  left  a  great  estate. '  Bos- 
well  :  '  That  was  because  what  he  got  accumu- 
lated without  any  exertion  and  anxiety  on  his 
part.' 

"VVliile  the  dispute  went  on.  Moody  once  tried 
to  say  something  on  our  side.  Tom  Davies 
c\apped  him  on  the  back  to  encourage  \nm. 
Beauolerk,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  circum- 

1  Johnson  certainly  did,  who  had  a  mind  stored  with 
knowledge,  and  teeming  with  imagery :  but  the  obser- 
vation is  not  applicable  to  vrriters  in  generaL^Bos- 

WELL. 
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stance,  said,  'that  he  could  not  conceive  a 
more  humiliating  situation  than  to  be  clapped 
on  the  back  by  Tom  Davies.' 

We  spoke  of  Bolt,  to  whose  Dictionary 
of  Commerce  Dr.  Johnson  "wrote  the  preface. 
Johnson:  lOld  Gardner,  the  bookseller,  em- 
ployed liolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly  mis- 
cellany, called  The  Universal  Visitor.  There 
was  a  formal  written  contract,  which  Allen  the 
printer  saw.  Gardner  thought  as  you  do  of  the 
judge.  Tliey  were  bound  to  write  nothing  else ; 
they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a  third  of  the  profits 
of  this  sixpenny  pamphlet ;  and  the  contract 
was  for  ninety-nine  years.  I  wish  I  had  thought 
of  giving  this  to  Thurlow,  in  the  cause  about 
literary  property.  What  an  excellent  instance 
would  it  have  been  of  the  oppression  of  book- 
sellers towards  poor  authors!'^  (smiling.) 
Davies,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  trade, 
said,  Gardner  was  not  properly  a  bookseller. 
Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir ;  he  certainly  was  a  book- 
seller. He  had  served  his  time  regularly,  was 
a  member  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  kept  a 
nhop  in  the  face  of  mankind,  purchased  copy- 
right, and  was  a  bibliopoUf  sir,  in  every  sense. 
I  wrote  for  some  months  in  The  Universal  Visi- 
tor,  for  poor  Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then 
knowing  the  terms  on  which  he  was  engaged 
to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing  him  good. 
I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him. 
£Iine  returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  The  Uni- 
versal Visitor  no  longer.' 

Friday,  April  7, 1  dined  with  him  at  a  tavern, 
with  a  numerous  company.  Johnson  :  *  I  have 
been  reading  Twiss's  Travels  in  Spain,  which 
are  just  come  out.  They  are  as  good  as  the  first 
book  of  travels  that  you  will  take  up.  They  are 
as  good  as  those  of  Keysler  or  Blainville ;  nay, 
as  Addison*s,  if  you  except  the  learning.  They 
are  not  so  good  as  Brydone's,  but  they  are  better 
than  Pococke's.  I  have  not,  indeed,  cut  the 
leaves  yet ;  but  I  have  read  in  them  where  the 
pages  are  open,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  what 
is  in  the  pages  which  are  closed  is  worse  than 
what  is  in  the  open  pages. — It  would  seem,' 
he  added,  *that  Addison  had  not  acquired 
much  Italian  learning,  for  we  do  not  find  it 
introduced  into  his  writings.  The  only  instance 
that  I  recollect,  is  his  quoting  Stavo  bene  ;  per 
star  meffliOf  sto  quV^ 

I  mentioned  Addison^s  having  borrowed  many 
of  his  classical  remarks  from  Leandro  Alberti. 
Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  'It  was  alleged  that  he 
had  borrowed  also  from  another  Italian  author.' 

1  There  has  probably  been  some  mistake  as  to  the 
terms  of  this  supposed  extraordinary  contract,  the 
recital  of  which  ttom  hearsay  afforded  Johnson  so  much 
play  for  his  sportive  acuteness.  Or  if  it  was  worded 
as  he  supposed,  it  is  so  strange  that  I  should  conclude 
it  was  a  joke.  Mr.  Gardner,  I  am  assured,  was  a 
worthy  and  liberal  man. — Boswell. 

*  Addison,  however,  does  not  mention  where  this 
celebrated  Epitaph,  whidi  has  eluded  a  very  diligent 
Inquiry,  is  found.— ILilone. 


Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  all 'who  go  to  look  for 
what  the  classics  have  said  of  Italy,  ndust  find 
the  same  passages :  *  and  I  should  think  it 
would  be  one  of  the  first  things  the  Italians 
would  do  on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  collect 
all  that  the  Boman  authors  have  said  of  their 
country.* 

Ossian  being  mentioned — JoHNSON":  'Sup- 
*posing  the  Irish  and  Erse  languages  to  be  the 
same,  which  I  do  not  believe,  yet  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  61  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides  ever  wrote  their  native 
language,  it  is  not  to  be  credited  that  a  long 
poem  was  preserved  among  them.  If  we  had 
no  evidence  of  the  art  of  writing  being  practised 
in  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  we  should 
not  believe  that  a  long  poem  was  preserved 
there,  though  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
where  the  same  language  was  spoken,  the  in- 
habitants could  write.'  Beauclerk*.  'The bal- 
lad of  Lillibulero  was  once  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  is  said  to  havd 
had  a  great  effect  in  bringing  about  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  Yet  I  question  Wnether  anybody  can 
repeat  it  now  ;  which  shows  how  improbable 
it  is  that  much  poetry  shotdd  be  preserved  by 
tradition;' 

One  of  the  company  suggested  an  internal 
objection  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poetry  said  to 
be  Ossian's,  that  we  do  not  find  the  wolf  in  it, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  of 
that  age. 

The  mention  of  the  wolf  had  led  Johnson  to 
think  of  other  wild  beasts;  and  while  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  and  Air.  Langton  were  carrying 
on  a  dialogue  about  something  which  engaged 
them  earnestly,  he,  in  the  midst  of  it,  brokd 
out,  '  Pennant  tells  of  bears.'  What  he  added, 
I  have  forgotten.  They  went  on,  which  he, 
being  dull  of  hearing,  did  not  perceive,  or,  if  he 
did,  was  not  willing  ta  break  ofii  his  talk  ; 
so  he  continued  to  vociferate  his  remarks,  and 
hear  ('like  a  word  in  a  catch'  as  Beauclerk 
said)-  was  repeatedly  heard  at  intervals,  which, 
coming  from  him  who,  by  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  had  been  so  often  assimilated  to 
that  ferocious  animal,  while  we  who  were  sitting 
around  could  hardly  stifle  laughter,  produced  a 
very  ludicrous  effect.  Silence  having  ensued, 
he  proceeded :  '  We  are  told  that  the  black  bear 
is  innocent ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  trust  my- 
self with  hinL'  Mr.  Gibbon  muttered,  in  a  \o^ 
tone  of  voice,  '  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself 
with  yovJ  This  piece  of  sarcastic  pleasantry 
was  a  prudent  resolution,  if  applied  to  compe- 
tition of  abilities. 

Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topics, 
Johnson  suddenly  uttered,  in  a  strong,  deter- 
mined tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which  many 
will  start :    '  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 

1  But  if  you  find  the  same  apj^Ucations  in  another 
book,  then  Addison's  learning  falls  to  the  ground. 
JcntmoZ  of  a  Tow  to  iht  Htbrides,  ut  snpra.—MxLOSK. 
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BcoundreL'  But  let  it  be  considered  that  he 
did  not  mean  a  real  and  generous  love  of  our 
country,  but  that  pretended  patriotiBm  which  bo 
many,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  made  a  cloak 
for  self-interest.  I  maintained,  that  certainly 
all  patriots  were  not  scoundrels.  Being  urged 
(not  by  Johnson)  to  name  one  exception,  I  men- 
tioned an  eminent  person,'  whom  we  all  greatly 
admired.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that  he 
is  not  honest ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
from  his  political  conduct  that  he  is  honest. 
Were  he  to  accept  a  place  from  this  ministry,  he 
would  lose  that  character  of  jBrmness  which  he 
has,  and  might  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in  a 
year.  This  ministry  is  neither  stable^  nor 
grateful  to  their  friends,  as  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
was  :  so  that  he  may  think  it  more  for  his  in^ 
terest  to  take  his  chance  of  his  party  coming  in.' 

Mrs.  Fiitchard  being  mentioned,  he  said,  '  Her 
playing  was  quite  mechanical.  It  is  wonderful 
how  little  mind  she  had.  Sir,  she  had  never  read 
the  tragedy  of  Alacbeth  aU  through.  She  no 
more  thought  of  the  play  out  of  which  her  part 
was  taken,  than  a  shoemaker  thinks  of  the  skin 
out  of  which  the-  piece  of  leather,  of  which  he  is 
making  a  pair  of  shoes,  is  cut.* 

On  Saturday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  ai  Mr. 
Thrale's,  where  we  met  the  Irish  Dr.  Campbell. 
Johnson  had  supped  the  night  before  at  Mrs. 
Abington's,  with  some  fashionable  people  whom 
he  named ;  and  he  seemed  much  pleased  with 
having  made  one  in  so  elegant  a  circle.  Kor 
did  he  omit  to  pique  his  mUtress  a  little  with 
jealousy  of  her  housewifery ;  for  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  *Mrs.  Abington's  jelly^  my  dear  lady, 
was  better  than  yours.' 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  frequently  practised  a  coarse 
mode  of  flattery,  by  repeating  his  hon-mots  in 
his  hearing,  told  us  that  he  had  said  a  certain 
celebrated  actor  was  just  fit  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  an  auction  room  with  a  long  pole  and  cry, 
'Pray,  gentfomen,  walk  in ;'  and  that  a  certain 
author,  uxK>n  hearing  this,  had  said  that  another 
BtUl  more  celebrated  actor  waff  fit  for  nothing 
better  than  that,  and  would  pick  your  pocket 
after  you  came  out.  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  my  dear 
lady,  there  is  no  wit  in  what  our  friend  added ; 
there  is  only  abuse.  You  may  as  well  say  of 
any  man  that  he  will  pick  a  pocket.  Besides, 
the  man  who  is  stationed  at  the  door  does  not 
pick  people's  pockets ;  that  is  done  within,  by 
the  auctioneer.' 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us  that  Tom  Davies  repeated, 
in  a  very  bold  manner,  the  story  of  Dr.  John- 
son's first  repartee  to  me,  which  I  have  related 
exactly.  He  made  me  say,  '  I  vxis  bom  in  Scot- 
land,' instead  of  *  I  come  fivm  Scotland : '  so 
that  Johnson's  saying, '  That,  sir,  is  what  a  great 
many  of  your  countrymen  cannot  help,'  had  no 
point,  or  even  meaning;,  and  that  upon  this 
being  mentioned  to  Mr.  Fitzhecbert,    he  ob- 

>  Believed  to  be  Borke. 


served,  '  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  carry  a 
hon-moV 

On  Monday,  April  10,  I  dined  with  him  at 
(jfeneral  Oglethorpe's,  with  Mr.  Langton  and  the 
Irish  Dr.  Campbell,  whom  the  General  had 
obligingly  given  me  leave  to  bring  with  me. 
This  learned  gentleman  was  thus  gratified  with 
a  very  high  intellectual  feast,  by  not  only  being 
in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  but  with  General 
Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  so  long  a  celebrated 
name  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  must  again  and  again  entreat  of  my  readers 
not  to  suppose  that  my  imperfect  record  of  con- 
versation contains  the  whole  of  what  was  said 
by  Johnson,  or  other  eminent  persons  who  lived 
with  him.  What  I  have  preserved,  however,, 
has  the  value  of  the  most  perfect  authenticity. 

He  this  day  enlarged  upon  Pope's  melancholy ' 
remark, 

'Man  never  is^  but  always  to  be  blest* 

He  asserted,  that  the  present  was  never  a 
happy  state  to  any  human  being  ;  but  that,  as 
eveiy  port  of  life,  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
was  at  some  point  of  time  a  period  yet  to  come, 
in  which  felicity  was  expected,  there  was  some 
happiness  produced  by  hope.  Being  pressed 
upon  this  subject,  and'asked  if  he  really  was  of 
opinion,  that  though,  in  general,  happiness  was- 
veiy  rare  in  human  life,  a  man  was  not  some- 
times happy  in  the  moment  that  was  present, 
he  answered,  'Never,  but  when  he  is  drunk.' 

He  ut-ged  General  Oglethorpe  to  give  the  world 
his  life.'  He  said,  '  I  know  no  man  whose  life 
would  be  more  interesting.  If  I  were  furnished 
with  materials,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it.' 

Mr.  Scott  of  Amwell's  Elegies  were  lying  in 
the  room.  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  *They  are 
very  well;  but  such  as  twenty  i)eople  might 
write.'  Upon  this  I  took  occasion  to  controvert 
Horace's  maxim : 
* mediocribus  esse  poetis 


Non  Dl,  non  homines,  non  concessere  colnmnie ; ' ' 
for  here  (I  observed)  was  a  very  middle-rat« 
poet  who  pleased  many  readers,  and  therefore 
poetry  of  a  middle  sort  was  entitled  to  some 
esteem ;  nor  could  I  see  why  poetry  should  not, 
like  everything  else,  have  dilferent  gradations- 
of  excellence,  and  consequently  of  value.    John- 
son repeated  the  common  remark  that,  '  as  there 
is  no  necessity  for  our  having  poetry  at  all,  it 
being  merely  a  luxury,  an  instrument  of  plea- 
sure, it  can  have  no  value  unless  when  exquisite - 
in  its  kind.'    I  declared  myself  not  satisfied. 

1  The  General  seemed  unwilling  to  enter  upon  it  at 
this  time ;  but  upon  a  subsequent  occasion  he  coni- 
mimicated  to  me  a  number  of  particulars,  which  I  have 
committed  to  writing;  but  I  was  not  sufHciently 
diligent  in  obtaining  more  from  him,  not  apprehending 
that  his  Mends  were  so  soon  to  lose  him ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  great  ngc,  he  was  very  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, and  was  at  last  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever, 
which  is  often  fatal  at  any  period  of  life.— Bobwelu 

s  De  Alt  Poet  v.  872.— Boswell. 
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*  Why,  then,  sir,'  said  he,  *  Horace  and  you 
must  settle  it. '  He  was  not  much  in  the  humour 
of  talking. 

No  more  of  his  conversation  for  some  days 
appears  in  my  journal,  except  that  when  a 
gentleman  told  him  he  had  bought  a  suit  of  lace 
for  his  lady,  he  said,  *  Well,  sir,  you  have  done 
a  good  thing  and  a  wise  thing.'  'I  have  done 
a  good  thing,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  done  a  wise  thing.'  Johnson  : 
'  Yes,  sir ;  no  money  is  better  spent  than  what 
is  laid  out  for  domestic  satisfaction.  A  man  is 
pleased  that  his  wife  is  dressed  as  well  as  other 
people ;  and  a  wife  is  pleased  that  she  is  dressed. ' 

On  Friday,  April  14,  being  Good  Friday,  I  re- 
paired to  hhn  in  the  morning,  according  to  my 
usual  custom  on  that  day,  and  breakfasted  with 
him.  I  observed  that  he  fasted  so  very  strictly, 
that  he  did  not  even  taste  bread,  and  took  no 
milk  with  his  tea — I  suppose  because  it  is  a 
kind  of  animal  food. 

He  entered  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
thus  discoursed :  '  Sir,  the  great  misfortune  now 
is  that  Government  has  too  little  power.  All 
that  it  has  to  bestow  must  of  necessity  be  given 
to  support  itself,  so  that  it  cannot  reward  merit. 
No  man,  for  instance,  ci^  now  be  made  a  bishop 
or  his  learning  and  piety ;  *  his  only  chance  for 
promotion  is  his  being  connected  with  somebody 
who  has  parliamentary  interest.  Our  several 
ministers  in  this  reign  have  outbid  each  other 
in  concessions  to  the  people.  Lord  Bute,  though 
a  very  honourable  man,-^  man  who  meant 
weU,  a  man  who  had  his  blood  full  of  prero- 
gative,— ^was  a  theoretical  statesman,  a  book- 
minister,  and  thought  this  country  could  be 
governed  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown  alone. 
Then,  sir,  he  gave  up  a  great  deal.  He  advised 
the  King  to  agree  that  the  judges  should  hold 
their  places  for  life,  instead  of  losing  them  at 
the  accession  of  a  new  king.  Lord  Bute,  I  sup- 
pose, thought  to  make  the  King  popular  by  this 
concession;  but  the  people  never  minded  it; 
audit  was  a  most  impolitic  measure.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  judge  should  hold  his  office 
for  life,  more  than  any  other  person  in  public 
trust.  A  judge  may  be  partial  otherwise  than 
to  the  Crown  :  we  have  seen  judges  partial  to  i 
the  populace.  A  judge  may  become  corrupt, 
and  yet  there  may  not  be  legal  evidence  against 
liim.  A  judge  may  become  froward  from 
age.  A  judge  may  grow  unfit  for  his  office 
in  many  ways.  It  was  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  possibility  of  being  delivered  from 
him  by  a  new  king.  Tliat  is  now  gone  by  an 
act  of  Parliament  tx  gratid  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Bute  advised  the  King  to  give  up  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,^  for  which  nobody  thanked  him. 
It  was  of  consequence  to  the  King,  but  nothing 

1  From  this  too  just  observation  there  are  some 
eminent  exceptions. — Boswell. 

2  The  money  ariiiing  from  the  property  of  the  prizes 
taken  befoi-e  the  declaration  of  war,  wliich  were  given 


to  the  public  among  whom  it  was  divided. 
When  I  say  Lord  Bute  advised,  I  mean  that 
such  acts  were  done  when  he  was  minister,  and 
we  are  to  supp«>8e  that  he  advised  them. — Lord 
Bute  showed  an  undue  partiality  to  Scotchmen. 
He  turned  out  Dr.  Nichols,  a  very  eminent  man, 
from  being  physician  to  the  King,  to  make  room 
for  one  of  his  countrymen,  a  man  very  low  in 

Yak  profession.    He  had and to  go 

on  errands  for  him.  He  had  occasion  for  people 
to  go  on  errands  for  him,  but  he  should  not 
have  had  Scotchmen ;  and  certainly  he  should 
not  have  suffered  them  to  have  access  to  him 
before  the  first  people  in  England.' 

I  told  him  that  the  admission  of  one  of  them 
before  the  first  people  in  England,  which  had 
given  the  greatest  offence,  was  no  more  than 
what  happens  at  every  minister's  levee,  where 
those  who  attend  are  admitted  in  the  order  that 
they  have  come,  which  is  better  than  admitting 
them  according  to  their  rank  ;  for  if  that  were 
to  be  the  rule,  a  man  who  has  waited  all  the 
morning  might  have  the  mortification  to  see  a 
peer,  newly  come,  go  in  before  him,  and  keep 
him  waiting  still.    Johnson  :  '  True,  sir ;  but 

should  not  have  come  to  the  levee,  to  be 

in  the  way  of  people  of  consequence.  He  saw 
Lord  Bute  at  all  times;  and  could  have  said 
what  he  had  to  say  at  any  time,  as  well  as  at 
the  levee.  There  is  now  no  Prime  Minister; 
there  is  only  an  agent  for  Govonmient  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  are  governed  by  the 
Cabinet ;  but  there  is  no  one  head  there  since 
Sir Bobert Walpole's time.'  Boswell:  *What 
then,  sir,  is  the  use  of  Parliament  ? '  '  John- 
son :  *  Why,  sir,  Parliament  is  a  large  council 
to  the  King ;  and  the  advantage  of  such  a 
council  is  having  a  great  number  of  men  of  pro- 
perty oon<|emed  in  the  legislature,  who,  for 
their  own  interest,  will  not  consent  to  bad  laws 
And  you  must  have  observed,  sir,  the  admini- 
stration  is  feeble  and  timid,  and  cannot  act 
with  that  authority  and  resolution  which  is 
necessary.  Were  I  in  power,  I  would  turn  out 
every  man  who  dared  to  oppose  me.  Govern- 
ment has  the  distribution  of  offices  that  it  may 
be  enabled  to  maintain  its  authority. ' 

*  liord  Bute,'  he  added,  '  took  down  too  fast 

to  his  Majesty  by  tiiie  Peace  of  Paris,  and  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £700,000,  and  from  the  lands  in  the  ceded 
islands,  which  were  estimated  at  £200,000  more. 
Surely  there  was  a  noble  munificence  in  this  gift  firom 
a  monarch  to  his  people.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  during  the  Earl  of  Bute's  administration,  the  King 
was  graciously  pleased  to  give  up  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  the  Crown,  and  to  accept,  instead  of  them, 
of  the  limited  sum  of  £800,000  a  year :  upon  which 
Blackstone  observes,  that  'The  hereditary  revenues, 
being  put  under  the  same  management  as  the  other 
branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  will  produce  more 
and  be  better  collected  than  heretofore ;  and  the  public 
is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  £100,000  per  annum  by  this 
disinterested  bounty  of  his  Mi^esty.'— Book  t  chap. 
viiL  p.  830.->Boaw£LL. 
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"without  building  up  something  new.*  B09 
WELL :  *  Because,  sir,  he  found  a  rotten  build- 
ing. The  political  coach  was  drawn  by  a  set  of 
bad  horses,  it  was  necessary  to  change  them.' 
Johnson  :  *  But  he  should  have  changed  them 
one  by  one.' 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  informed  by  BIr. 
Orme  that  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies  were 
better  mapped  than  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Johnson  :  *  That  a  country  may  be  mapped,  it 
must  be  travelled  over. '  *  Kay,  *  said  I,  meaning 
to  laugh  with  him  at  one  cuf  his  prejudices, 
'  can't  you  say  it  is  not  wirih  mapping  ? ' 

As  we  walked  to  St.  Clement's  Church,  and 
saw  several  shops  open  upon  this  most  solemn 
fast-day  of  the  Christian  world,  I  remarked 
that  one  disadvantage  arising  from  the  immen- 
sity of  London  was  that  nobody  was  heeded  by 
his  neighbour ;  there  was  no  fear  of  censure  for 
not  observing  Good  Friday  as  it  ought  to  be 
kept,  and  as  it  is  kept  in  country  towns.  He 
said  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  well  observed 
even  in  London.  He,  however,  owned  that  Lon- 
don was  too  large  ;  but  added,  '  It  is  nonsense 
to  say  the  head  is  too  big  for  the  body.  It 
would  be  as  much  too  big  though  the  body  were 
ever  so  large  ;  that  is  to  say,  though  the  country 
were  ever  so  extensive.  It  has  no  similarity  to 
a  head  connected  with  a  body.' 

Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  the  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  accompanied  us  home  from  church ; 
and  after  he  was  gone,  there  came  two  other 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  uttered  the  common- 
place complaints,  that  by  the  increase  of  taxes 
labour  would  be  dear,  other  nations  would 
undersell  us,  and  our  commerce  would  be  ruined. 
Johnson  (smiling) :  '  Never  fear,  sir.  Our  com- 
merce is  in  a  very  good  state  ;  and  suppose  we 
had  no  commerce  at  all^.we  could  live  very  well 
on  the  produce  of  our  own  country.'  I  cannot 
omit  to  mention,  that  I  never  knew  any  man 
less  disposed  to  be  querulous  than  Johnson. 
"Whether  the  subject  was  his  own  situation,  or 
the  state  of  the  public,  or  the  state  of  human 
nature  in  general,  though  he  saw  the  evils,  his 
mind  was  turned  to  resolution  and  never  to 
whining  or  complaint. 

We  went  again  to  St.  Clement's  in  the  after- 
noon. He  had  found  fault  with  the  preacher 
in  the  morning  for  not  choosing  a  text  adapted 
to  the  day.  The  preacher  in  the  afternoon  had 
chosen  one  extremely  proper  :  *  It  is  finished.' 

After  the  evening  service,  he  said,  'Come, 
you  shall  go  home  with  me,  and  sit  just  an 
hour.'  But  he  was  better  than  his  word;  for 
after  we  had  drunk  tea  with  Mrs.  'Williams,  he 
asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  study  with  him,  where 
we  sat  a  long  while  together  in  a  serene,  imdis- 
turbed  frame  of  mind,  sometimes  in  silence,  and 
sometimes  conversing,  as  we  felt  ourselves  in- 
clined, or  more  proi>erly  speaking,  as  ht  was 
inclined ;  for  during  all  the  course  of  my  long 
intimacy  with  him,  my  respectful  attention 


never  abated,  and  my  wish  to  hear  him  was 
such  that  1  constantly  watched  every  dawning 
of  communication  from  that  great  and  illumi- 
nated mind. 

He  observed,  '  All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of 
some  value.  There  is  nothing  so  minute  or 
inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it 
than  not.  In  the  same  manner  all  power,  of 
whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submit  to  learn  to  hem  a  ruffle  of 
his  wife,  or  of  his  wife's  maid ;  but  if  a  mere 
wish  could  attain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to 
be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle.' 

He  again  advised  me  to  keep  a  journal  fully 
and  minutely,  but  not  to  mention  such  trifles 
as  that  meat  was  too  much  or  too  little  done, 
or  that  the  weather  was  fair  or  rainy.  He  had 
till  very  near  his  death  a  contempt  for  the  no- 
tion that  the  weather  affects  the  human  frame. 

I  told  him  that  our  friend  Goldsmith  had 
said  to  me  that  he  had  come  too  late  into  the 
world,  for  that  Pope  and  other  poets  had  taken 
up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  ;  so  that, 
as  but  a  few  at  any  period  can  possess  poetical 
reputation,  a  man  of  genius  can  now  hardly 
acquire  it.  Johnson  :  '  That  is  one  of  the  most 
sensible  things  I  have  ever  heard  of  Goldsmith. 
It  is  4ifficult  to  get  literary  fame,  and  it  is  every 
day  growing  more  difficult.  Ah,  sir,  that  should 
make  a  man  think  of  securing  happiness  in 
another  world,  which  all  who  try  sincerely  for 
it  may  attain.  In  comparison  of  that,  how  little 
are  all  oth^er  things !  The  belief  of  immor- 
tality is  impressed  upon  all  men,  and  all  men 
act  under  an  impression  of  it,  however  they  may 
talk,  and  though  perhaps  they  may  be  scarcely 
sensible  of  it.'  I  said  it  appeared  to  me  that 
some  people  had  not  the  least  notion  of  inmior- 
tality ;  and  I  mentioned  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man of  our  acquaintance.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  notion  of  immortality,  he  would 
cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets. '  When  I  quoted 
this  to  Beauclerk,  who  knew  much  more  of  the 
gentleman  than  we  did,  he  said  in  his  acid  man- 
ner, '  He  would  cut  a  throat  to  fill  his  pockets, 
if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  being  hanged.' 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeded :  '  Sir,  there  is  a  great 
cry  about  infidelity,  but  there  are  in  reality  very 
few  infidels.  I  have  heard  a  person,  originally 
a  Quaker,  but  now  I  am  afraid  a  Deist,  say  that 
he  did  not  believe  there  were,  ^in  all  England, 
abeve  two  hundred  infidels.' 

He  was  pleased  to  say,  '  If  you  come  to  settle 
here,  we  will  have  one  day  in  the  week  on  which 
we  will  meet  by  ourselves.  That  is  the  happiest 
conversation  where  there  is  no  competition,  no 
vanity,  but  a  calm,  quiet  interchange  of  senti- 
ments.' In  his  private  register  this  evening  is 
thus  marked  : — 

*  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night ;  we  had  some 
serious  talk.'^ 


*  Ptniitvn  a/nd  MedUtations,  p.  12& 
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It  abo  appears  from  the  same  record,  that 
after  I  left  him  he  was  occupied  in  religious 
duties,  in  'giving  Francis,  his  servant,  some 
directions  for  preparation  to  communicate ;  in 
reviewing  his  life,  and  resolving  on  better  con- 
duct.' 

The  humility  and  piety  which  he  discovers  on 
such  occasions  is  truly  edifying.  No  saint,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  religious  warfare,  was 
more  sensible  of  the  unhappy  failure  of  pious  re- 
solves than  Johnson.  He  said  one  day,  talking 
to  an  acquaintance  on  this  subject,  'Sir,  Hell 
is  paved  with  good  intentions.'  ^ 

On  Sonday,  April  16,  being  Easter-day,  after 
Slaving  attended  the  solemn  service  at  St  Paul's, 
I  dined  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Williams. 
I  maintained  that  Horace  was  wrong  in  placing 
happiness  in.JVi^  admirari,  for  that  I  thought 
admiration  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our 
feelings ;  and  I  regretted  that  I  had  lost  much 
of  my  disposition  to  admire,  which  people  gene- 
rally do  as  they  advance  in  life.  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  as  a  man  advances  in  Ufe,  he  gets  what  is 
better  than  admiration, — ^judgment,  to  estimate 
things  at  their  true  value.*  I  still  insisted  that 
admiration  was  more  pleasing  than  judgment, 
as  love  is  more  pleasing  than  friendship.  The 
feeling  of  friendship  is  like  that  of  being  com- 
fortably filled  with  roast  beef ;  love,  like  being 
enlivened  with  champagne.  Johnson  :  '  No, 
sir  ;  admiration  and  love  are  like  being  intoxi- 
cated with  champagne ;  judgment  and  friendship 
like  being  enlivened.  Waller  has  hit  upon  the 
same  thought  with  you ;'  but  I  don't  believe  you 
have  borrowed  from  Waller.  I  vdsh  you  would 
enable  yourself  to  borrow  more.' 

He  then  took  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  reading,  and  combated  the  idle, 
superficial  notion  that  knowledge  enough  may 
be  acquired  in  conversation.  '  The  foundation,' 
said  he,  'must  be  laid  by  reading.  General 
principles  must  be  had  from  books,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  real  life. 
In  conversation  you  never  get  a  system.  What 
is  said  upon  a  subject  is  to  be  gath^ed  from  a 
hundred  people.  The  parts  of  a  truth  which  a 
man  gets  thus,  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  that  he  never  attains  to  a  full  view.' 

'to  bennet  lanqton,  esq. 

*Apra  17, 1775. 

*  Deab  Sib, — I  have  inquired  more  minutely 
about  the  medicine  for  the  rheumatism,  which 

*  This  is  a  proverbial  sentence.  'Hell/ says  Herbert, 
'Is  ftili  of  good  meanings  and  wishings.'— JocuZtt  Pru- 
deniuM,  p.  11,  edit  ie5L— Halone. 

*  '  Amoret's  as  sweet  and  good 
As  the  most  delicious  food  ; 
Which  but  tasted  does  impart 
Life  and  gladness  to  the  heart 
'  Sacharlssa's  beauty 's  wine, 
Vhich  to  madness  does  incline ; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain.'— Boswxll. 


I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  still  want.  The 
receipt  is  this  : — 

'Take  equal  quantities  of  flour  of  sulphur 
tjid  flour  of  mustard  seed  ;  make  them  an  elec- 
tuary with  honey  or  treacle,  and  take  a  bolus  as 
big  as  a  nutmeg  several  times  a  day,  as  you  can 
bear  it,  drinking  after  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
the  infusion  of  the  root  of  Lovage. 

'  Lovage,  in  Kay's  Nomendaiurey  is  Levisti- 
cum :  perhaps  the  botanists  may  know  the  Latin 
name. 

'Of  this  medicine  I  pretend  not  to  judge. 
There  is  all  the  appearance  of  its  efficacy  which 
a  single  instance  can  afford.  The  patient  was 
very  old,  the  pain  very  violent,  and  the  relief, 
I  think,  speedy  and  lasting. 

'My  opinion  of  alterative  medicine  is  not 
high,  but  quid  tentasse  nocddt  /  If  it  does  harm, 
or  does  no  good,  it  may  be  omitted ;  but  that  it 
may  do  good,  you  have,  I  hope,  reason  to  think 
is  desired  by,  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant,  *  'Sau.  Johnson.' 

CHAPTER  XXXII, 

1775. 

On  Tuesday,  April  11,  Johnson  and  I  were  en- 
gaged to  go  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Cambridge,  at  his  beautiful  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  near  Twickenham.  Dr. 
Johnson's  tardiness  was  such,  that  Sir  Joshua, 
who  had  an  appointment  at  Richmond  early  in 
the  day,  was  obliged  to  go  by  himself  on  horse- 
back, leaving  his  coach  to  Johnson  and  ^le. 
Johnson  was  in  such  good  spirits,  that  every- 
thing seemed  to  please  him  as  we  drove  along. 

Our  conversation  turned,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  He  thought  i>ortrait-painting  an  im- 
proper employment  for  a  woman.  'Public 
practice  of  any  art,'  he  observed,  '  and  staring 
in  men's  faces,  is  very  indelicate  in  a  female.' 
I  happened  to  start  a  question,  whether,  when  a 
man  knows  that  some  of  his  intimate  friends  are 
invited  to  the  house  of  another  friend  with 
whom  they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may  join 
them  without  an  invitation.  Johnson  :  *  No, . 
sir;  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  invited. 
They  may  be  invited  on  purpose  to  abuse  him ' 
(smiling). 

As  a  curious  instance  how  little  a  man  knows, 
or  wishes  to  know  his  own  character  in  the 
world,  or  rather,  as  a  convincing  proof  that 
Johnson's  roughness  was  only  external,  and  did 
not  proceed  from  his  heart,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing dialogue,  Johnson  :  *  It  is  wonderful,  sir, 
how  rare  a  quality  good-humour  is  in  life.  We 
meet  '♦ith  very  fc^  good-humoured  men.*  I 
mentioned  four  of  our  friends,  none  of  whom  he 
would  allow  to  be  good-humoured.  Ohe  was 
acidf  another  was  muddy ,  and  to  the  others  he 
had  objections  which  have  escaped  me.  Then, 
shaking  his  head  and  stretching  himself  at  ease 
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in  the  coach,  and  smiling  with  much  compla- 
cency, he  turned  to  me  and  said,  *  I  look  upon 
myself  as  a  good-humoured  fellow.  *  The  epithet 
felloWf  applied  to  the  great  Lexicographer,  the 
stately  Moralist,  the  masterly  Critic,  as  if  it  had 
been  Sam  Johnson,  a  mere  pleasant  companion, 
was  highly  diverting ;  and  this  light  notion  of 
himself  struck  me  with  wonder.  I  answered, 
also  smiling,  '  No,  no,  sir ;  that  will  not  do. 
You  are  good-natured,  but  not  good-humoxired ; 
you  are  irasci\>le.  You  have  not  patience  with 
folly  and  absurdity.  I  believe  you  would  par- 
don them,  if  there  were  time  to  deprecate  your 
vengeance ;  but  punishment  follows  so  quick 
after  sentence  that  they  cannot  escape.' 

I  had  brought  with  me  a  great  bimdle  of 
Scotch  magazines  and  newspapers,  in  which  his 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  was  attacked  in 
every  mode ;  and  I  read  a  great  part  of  them  to 
him,  knowing  they  would  afford  him  enter- 
tainment. I  wish  the  writers  of  them  had 
been  present ;  they  would  have  been  sufficiently 
vexed.  One  ludicroua  imitation  of  his  style,  by 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Dreghom,  was  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  rude  mass.  *  This,' 
said  he,  *  is  the  best.  But  I  could  caricature 
my  own  style  much  better  myself. '  He  defended 
his  remark  upon  the  general  insufficiency  of 
education  in  Scotland ;  and  he  confirmed  to  me 
the  authenticity  of  his  witty  saying  on  the 
learning  of  the  Scotch : — *  Their  learning  is  like 
bread  in  a  besieged  town :  eveiy  man  gets  a 
little,  but  no  man  gets  a  full  meal.'  '  There  is,' 
said  he,  *  in  Scotland  a  diffusion  of  learning,  a 
certain  portion  of  it  widely  and  thinly  spread. 
^A  merchant  has  as  much  learning  as  one  of 
their  clergy.' 

He  talked  of  Isaac  Walton's  Lives,  which  was 
one  of  his  most  favourite  books.  Dr.  Donne^s 
Life,  he  said,  was  the  most  perfect  of  them. 
He  observed,  that  '  it  was  wonderful  that 
Walton,  who  was  in  a  very  low  situation  of 
life,  should  have  been  familiarly  received  by  so 
many  great  men,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
ranks  of  society  were  kept  more  separate  than 
they  are  now.'  He  supposed  that  Walton  had 
then  given  up  his  business  as  a  linen-draper 
and  sempster,  and  was  only  an  author;'  and 
added,  '  that  he  was  a  great  panegyrist.'  BoB- 
WELL  :  *  No  quality  will  get  a  man  more  friends 
than  a  disposition  to  admire  the  qualities  of 
others.  I  do  not  mean  flattery,  but  a  sincere 
admiration.'  Johnson:  *Nay,  sir,  flattery 
pleases  very  generally.  In  the  first  place,  the 
flatterer  may  think  what  he  says  to  be  true ; 

1  Johnson's  coi\]ecture  was  erroneous.  Walton  did 
not  retire  from  'business  till  1643.  But  in  1664  Dr. 
King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his 
Livn,  mentions  his  having  been  familiarly  acquainted 
with  him  for  forty  years ;  and  in  1631  he  was  so  inti- 
mate with  Dr.  Donne,  that  he  was  one  of  the  friends 
who  attended  him  on  his  death-bed.— J.  Boswell,  Jim. 


but  in  the  second  place,  whether  he  thinks  so 
or  not,  he  certainly  thinks  those  whom  he  flatters 
of  consequence  enough  to  be  flattered.' 

No  sooner  had  we  made  our  bow  to  Mf. 
Cambridge,  in  his  library,  than  Johnson  ran 
eagerly  to  one  side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring 
over  the  backs  of  the  books.  ^  Sir  Joshua 
observed  (aside), '  He  runs  to  the  books  as  I  do 
to  the  pictures ;  but  I  have  the  advantage.  I 
can  see  much  more  of  the  pictures  than  he  can 
of  the  books.'  Mr.  Cambridge,  upon  thi9, 
politely  said,  '  Dr.  Johnson,  I  am  going,  with 
your  pardon,  to  accuse  myself,  for  I  have  the 
same  custom  which  I  perceive  you  have.  But 
it  seems  odd  that  one  should  have  such  a  desire 
to  look  at  the  backs  of  books.'  Johnson,  ever 
ready  for  contest,  instantly  started  from  his 
reverie,  wheeled  about  and  answered,  *  Sir,  the 
reason  is  very  plain.  Knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds.  We  know  a  subject  ourselves,  or  we 
know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it. 
When  we  inqiiire  into  any  subject,  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  know  what  books  have 
treated  of  it.  This  leads  us  to  look  at  cata- 
logues, and  the  backs  of  books  in  libraries.' 
Sir  Joshua  observed  to  me  the  extraordinary 
promptitude  with  which  Johnson  flew  upon 
an  argument.  '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  he  has  no  formal 
preparation,  no  flourishing  with  his  sword,  he  is 
through  your  body  in  an  instant.' 

Johnson  waa  here  solaced  with  an  elegant 
entertainment,  a  very  accomplished  family,  and 
much  good  company;  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Salisbury,  who  paid  him  many  compli- 
ments on  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

The  common  remark  as  to  the  utility  of 
reading  history  being  made  :  —  Johnson  : 
*We  must  consider  how  very  little  history 
there  is ;  I  mean  real  authentic  history.  That 
certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles  were 
fought,  we  can  depend  upon  as  true^  but  all 
the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history,  is 
conjecture.'  *  Boswell  :  *  Then,  sir,  you  would 
reduce  all  history  to  no  better  than  an  almanac, 
a  mere  chronological  series  of  remarkable  ervents.' 
Mr.  Gibbon,  who  must  at  that  time  have  been 
employed  upon  his  history,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  in  the  following  year,  was 
present,  but  did  not  step  forth  in  defence  of 
that  species  of  writing.  He  probably  did  not 
like  to  trust  himself  with  Johnson. 

Johnson  observed  that  the  force  of  our  early 
habits  was  so  great,  that  though  reason  approved, 
nay,  though  our  senses  reHshed  a  different 
course,  almost  every  man  returned  to  them.    I 


>  The  first  time  he  dined  With  me,  he  was  shown 
into  my  book-room,  and  instantly  pored  over  the  let- 
tering of  each  volume  within  his  reach.  My  collection 
of  books  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  I  feared  there 
might  bo  some  among  them  that  he  would  not  like. 
Bat  seeing  the  number  of  volumes  Very  considerable, 
he  said,  *  You  are"  an  honest  man  to  have  formed  so 
great  an  accumulation  of  knowledge.'— Burksy. 
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do  not  believe  there  ia  any  observation  upon 
human  nature  better  founded  than  this ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  a  very  painful  truth ;  for  where 
early  habits  have  been  mean  and  wretched,  the 
joy  and  elevation  resulting  from  better  modes  of 
life  must  be  damped  by  the  gloomy  conscious- 
ness of  being  under  an  almost  inevitable  doom 
to  sink  back  into  a  situation  which  we  recollect 
with  disgust.  It  surely  may  be  prevented  by 
constant  attention  and  unremitting  exertion  to 
establish  contrary  habits  of  superior  efficiekcy. 

Tht  Beggar*^  Opera^  and  the  common  question 
whether  it  was  pernicious  in  its  effects,  having 
been  introduced — JOHNSON :  '  As  to  this  matter, 
which  has  been  very  much  contested,  I  myself 
am  of  opinion  that  more  influence  has  been 
ascribed  to  Ths  Beggar^  Opera  than  it  in  reality 
ever  had;  for  I  do  not  believe  tliat  any  man 
was  ever  made  a  rogue  by  being  present  at  its 
representation.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  may  have  some  influence,  by  making 
the  character  of  a  rogue  familiar,  and  in  some 
degree  pleasing.'  ^  Then  collecting  himself,  as 
it  were,  to  give  a  heavy  stroke  :  *  There  is  in  it 
such  a  labefactation  of  all  principles  as  may  be 
injurious  to  morality.' 

While  he  pronounced  this  response,  we  sat 
in  a  comical  sort  of  restraint,  smothering  a 
laugh,  which  we  were  afraid  might  burst  out. 
In  his  life  of  Gay  he  has  been  still  more  decisive 
as  to  the  inefficiency  of  Tfie  Beggars*  Opera  in 
corrupting  society.  But  I  have  ever  thought 
somewhat  differently ;  for,  indeed,  not  only  are 
the  gaiety  and  heroism  of  a  liighwayman  very 
captivating  to  a  youthful  imagination,  but  the 
arguments  for  adventurous  depredation  are  so 
plausible,  the  allusions  so  lively,  and  the  con- 
trasts with  the  ordinary  and  more  painful  modes 
of  acquiring  property  are  so  artfully  displayed, 
that  it  requires  a  cool  and  strong  judgment  to 
resist  so  imposing  an  aggregate :  yet,  I  own,  I 
should  bo  very  sorry  to  have  The  Beggar^  Opera 
suppressed ;  for  there  is  in  it  so  much  of  real 
London  life,  so  much  brilliant  wit,  and  such  a 
variety  of  airs,  which,  from  early  association  of 
ideas,  engage,  soothe,  and  enliven  the  mind, 
that  no  performance  which  the  theatre  eidubits 
delights  me  more. 

The  late  *v}orthy*  Duke  of  Queensberry,  as 

^  A  vei7  eminent  physician,  whose  discanuncnt  is  as 
acute  and  penetrating  in  Judging  of  the  human  cha- 
racter as  it  is  in  his  own  profession,  remarked  once  at 
a  club  where  I  was,  that  a  lively  young  man,  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  without  mondf ,  would  hardly  resist  a 
solicitation  from  his  mistress  to  go  upon  the  highway, 
immediately  after  being  present  at  the  representation 
of  TAe  Beggar^  Opera.  I  have  been  told  of  an  ingenious 
observation  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  *  Tht  Beggars'  Opera 
may  perhaps  have  sometimes  increased  the  number  of 
highwaymen ;  but  that  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
refining  that  class  of  men,  making  them  less  ferocious, 
more  polite— in  short,  more  like  gentlemen.'  Upon 
which,  Mr.  Courtenay  said  that '  Oay  was  the  Orpheus 
of  highwaymen.'— Bos wsLL. 


Thomson,  in  his  SeoMna,  justly  characterizes 
him,  told  me,  that  when  Gay  showed  him  The 
Beggars^  Opera,  his  Grace's  observation  was, 
*  This  is  a  very  odd  thing.  Gay ;  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  either  a  very  good  tMng  or  a  very  bad 
thing.'  It  proved  the  former,  beyond  the 
warmest  expectations  of  the  author  or  his 
friends.  Mr.  Cambridge,  however,  showed  us 
to-day  that  there  was  good  reason  enough  to 
doubt  concerning  its  success.  He  was  told  by 
Quin,  that  during  the  first  night  of  its  appear- 
ance it  was  loi^  in  a  very  dubious  state  ;  that 
there  was  a  disposition  to  danm  it,  and  that  it 
was  saved  by  the  song, 

'  Oh  ponder  well !  be  not  severe  I ' 

the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the  inno- 
cent looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those  two 
lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a  painful  and  ludi- 
crous image, 

'  For  on  the  rope  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life* 

Quin  himself  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that 
he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Macheath,  and 
gave  it  to  Walker,  who  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  grave  yet  animated  performance  of  it. 

We  talked  of  a  young  gentleman's  *  marriage 
with  an  eminent  singer,  and  his  determination 
that  she  should  no  longer  sing  in  public,  though 
his  father  was  very  earnest  she  should,  because 
her  talents  would  be  liberally  rewarded,  so  as  to 
make  her  a  good  fortune.  It  was  questioned 
whether  the  young, gentleman,  who  had  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world,  but  was  blest  with  very 
uncommon  talents,  was  not  foolishly  delicate, 
or  foolishly  proud,  and  his  father  truly  rational, 
without  being  mean.  JOHNSON,  with  all  the 
high  spirit  of  a  Roman  senator,  exclaimed,  *  He 
resolved  wisely  and  nobly,  to  be  sure.  He  is  a 
brave  man.  Would  not  a  gentleman  be  dis- 
graced by  having  his  wife  singing  publicly  for 
hire  ?  No,  sir,  there  can  be  no  donbt  here.  I 
know  not  if  I  should  not  prepare  myself  for  a 
public  singer  as  readily  as  let  my  wife  be  one.' 

Johnson  arraigned  the  modem  politics  of  this 
country,  as  entirely  devoid  of  all  principle  of 
whatever  kind.  *  Politics,'  said  he,  *  are  now 
nothing  more  than  means  of  rising  in  the  world. 
With  this  sole  view  do  men  engage  in  politics, 
and  their  whole  conduct  proceeds  upon  it.  How 
different  in  that  respect  is  the  state  of  the  nation 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  during  the  Usurpation,  and  after  the 
Restoration,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  I 
Hudibras  affords  a  strong  proof  how  much  hold 
political  principles  had  then  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  There  is  in  Hvdibrae  a  great  deal  of  bul- 
lion which  wiU  always  last.  But,  to  be  sure,  the 
brightest  strokes  of  his  wit  owed  their  force  to 
the  impression  of  the  characters  which  was  upon 
men's  minds  at  the  time ;  to  their  knowing  tbem 
at  table  and  in  the  street;  in  short,  being  familiar 

>  Believed  to  be  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridait 
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'With  them ;  and,  above  all,  to  his  satire  being 
directed  against  those  whom  a  little  while  before 
they  had  hated  and  feared.  The  nation  in 
general  has  ever  been  loyal,  has  been  at  all 
times  attached  to  the  monarch,  though  a  few 
daring  rebels  have  been  wonderfully  powerful 
for  a  time.  The  murder  of  Charles  the  First 
was  undoubtedly  not  committed  with  the  appro- 
bation or  consent  of  the  people.  Had  that  been 
the  case.  Parliament  would  not  have  ventured 
to  consign  the  regicides  to  their  deserved 
punishment ;  and  we  know  what  exuberance  of 
joy  there  was  when  Charles  the  Second  was 
restored.  If  Charles  the  Second  had  bent  all 
his  mind  to  it,  had  made  it  his  sole  object,  he 
might  have  been  as  absolute  as  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.'  A  gentleman  observed,  he  would 
have  done  no  harm  if  he  had.  Johnson  :  '  Why, 
sir,  absolute  princes  seldom  do  any  harm.  But 
they  who  are  governed  by  them  are  governed  by 
chance.  There  is  no  security  for  good  govern- 
ment.' Cambbidoe  :  '  There  have  been  many 
sad  victims  to  absolute  government.'  John- 
son :  '  So,  sir,  have  there  been  to  popular 
factions.'  BosTnsLL :  '  The  question  is,  wiiich 
is  worst,  one  wild  beast  or  many  ? ' 

Johnson  praised  Tht  Spectator^  particularly 
the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He 
said,  *  Sir  Koger  did  not  die  a  violent  death,  as 
has  been  generally  fancied.  He  was  not  killed ; 
he  died  only  because  others  were  to  die,  and 
because  his  death  afibrded  an  opportunity  to 
Addison  for  some  very  fine  writing.  "We  have 
the  example  of  Cervantes  making  Don  Quixote 
die.  I  never  could  see  why  Sir  Koger  is  repre- 
sented as  a  little  cracked.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  story  of  the  widow  was  intended  to 
have  something  superinduced  upon  it ;  but  the 
superstructure  did  not  come.' 

Somebody  found  fault  with  writing  verses  in 
a  dead  language,  maintaining  that  they  were 
merely  arrangements  of  so  many  words,  and 
laughed  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  for  sending  forth  collections  of  them 
not  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  even  in  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  other  more  imknown  tongues. 
Johnson  :  *  I  would  have  as  many  of  these  as 
possible ;  I  would  have  verses  in  every  language 
that  there  are  the  means  of  acquiring.  Nobody 
imagines  that  an  university  is  to  have  at  once 
two  hundred  poets ;  but  it  should  be  able  to 
show  two  hundred  scholars.  Peiresc's  death 
was  lamented,  I  think,  in  forty  languages.  And 
I  would  have  had  at  every  coronation,  and 
every  death  of  a  king,  every  Oavdium^  and 
every  LuctuSf  university-verses,  in  as  many 
languages  as  can  be  acquired.  I  would  have  the 
world  to  be  thus  told,  "  Here  is  a  school  where 
ever3rthing  may  be  learnt." ' 

Having  set  out  next  day  on  a  visit  to  the  Esjrl 
of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  and  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Temple  at  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  and  not 
h'aving  returned  to  town  till  the  second  of  May, 


I  did  not  see  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  during  the  remaining  part  of  my  stay 
in  London  kept  very  imperfect  notes  of  his  con- 
versation, which  had  I,  according  to  my  usual 
custom,  written  out  at  large  soon  aftertlie  time, 
much  might  have  been  preserved  which  is  now 
irretrievably  lost.  I  can  now  only  record  some 
particular  scenes,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his 
memorabilia^  But  to  make  some  amends  for 
my  relaxation  of  diligence  in  one  respect,  I 
have  ta  present  my  readers  with  arguments 
upon  two  law  cases,  with  which  he  favoured  me. 
On  Saturday  the  sixth  of  May  we  dined  by 
ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  and  he  dictated  to  me 
what  follows,  to  obviate  the  complaint  already 
mentioned,  which  had  been  made  in  the  form 
of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  by  Dr. 
Memis  of  Aberdeen,  that  in  the  same  translation 
of  a  charter  in  which  physicians  were  mentioned, 
he  was  called  Doctor  of  Medicine : — 

*  There  are  but  two  reasons  for  which  a  phy- 
sician can  decline  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine: 
because  he  supposes  himself  disgraced  by  the 
doctorship,  or  supposes  the  doctorship  disgraced 
by  himself.  To  be  disgraced  by  a  title  which  he 
shares  in  common  with  every  illustrious  name 
of  his  profession,  with  Boerhaave,  with  Arbuth- 
not,  and  with  Cullen,  can  surely  diminish  no 
man^s  reputation.  It  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  doc- 
torate from  which  he  shrinks,  that  he  holds  his 
rights  of  practising  physic.  A  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine is  a  physician  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  by  the  stamp  of  authority.  The 
physician  who  is  not  a  doctor  usurps  a  pro- 
fession, and  is  authorized  only  by  himself  to 
decide  upon  health  and  sickness,  and  life  and 
death.  That  this  gentleman  is  a  doctor,  his 
diploma  makes  evident ;  a  diploma  not  ob- 
truded upon  him,  but  obtained  by  solicitation, 
and  for  which  fees  were  paid.  With  what 
countenance  any  man  can  refiise  the  title  which 
he  has  either  begged  or  bought,  is  not  easily 
discovered. 

•All  verbal  injury  must  comprise  in  it  either 
some  false  position  or  some  unnecessary  declara- 
tion of  defamatory  truth.  That  in  csdiing  him 
Doctor,  a  false  appellation  was  given  him,  he 
himself  will  not  pretend,  who  at  the  same  time 
that  he  complains  of  the  title  would  be  offended 
if  we  supposed  him  to  be  not  a  Doctor.  If  the 
title  of  Doctor  be  a  defamatory  truth,  it  is 
time  to  dissolve  our  colleges ;  for  why  should 
the  public  give  salaries  to  men  whose  approba- 
tion is  reproach  ?  It  may  likewise  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  public  to  consider  what  help  can 
be  given  to  the  professors^  of  physic,  who  all 
share  with  this  unhappy  gentleman  the  igno- 
minious appellation,  and  of  whom  the  very  boys 
in  the  street  are  not  afraid  to  say,  *  There  ffoes 
the  Doctor.* 

*  What  is  implied  by  the  term  Doctor  is  well 
known.  It  distinguishes  him  to  whom  it  ia 
granted,  as  a  man  who  has  attained  such  know- 
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ledge  of  his  profession  as  qualifies  him  to  in- 
struct others.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  is  a  man  who 
can  form  lawyers  by  his  precepts.  A  Doctor  of 
Medicine  is  a  man  who  can  teach. the  art  of 
curing  d&eases.  This  is  an  old  axiom  which 
no  man  has  yet  thought  fit  to  deny,  NiX  dot 
qtiod  non  Iiqhet,  Upon  this  principle,  to 
be  Doctor  implies  sldll,  for  nemo  docet  quod 
non  didicU.  In  England,  whoever  practises 
physic,  not  being  a  Doctor,  must  practise  by 
a  licence ;  but  the  doctorate  conveys  a  licence 
in  itself. 

*  By  what  accideiit  it  happened  that  he  and 
the  other  physicians  were  mentioned  in  different 
terms,  where  the  terms  themselves  were  equiva- 
lent, or  where,  in  effect,  that  which  was  applied 
to  him  was  the  most  honourable,  perhaps  they 
who  wrote  the  paper  cannot  now  remember. 
Had  they  expected  a  lawsuit  to  have  been  the 
consequence  of  such  petty  variation,  I  hope  they 
would  have  avoided  it.*  But  probably,  as  they 
meant  no  ill,  they  suspected  no  danger,  and 
therefore  consulted  only  what  apx)eared  to 
them  propriety  or  convenience.* 

A  few  days  afterwards,  I  consulted  him  upon 
a  cause,  Paterson  and  others  against  Alexander 
and  others,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  casting 
vote  in  the  Court  of  Session,  determining  that  the 
Corporation  of  Stirling  was.  corrupt,  and  setting 
aside  the  election  of  some  of  their  officeiv  be- 
cause it  was  proved  that  three  of  the  leading 
men  who  influenced  the  majority  had  entered 
into  an  unjustifiable  compact,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  majority  were  ignorant.  He  dictated 
to  me,  after  a  little  considerationi^  the  following 
sentences  upon  the  subject : — 

*  There  is  a  difference  between  majority  and 
superiority  ;  majority  is  applied  to  number,  and 
superiority  to  power ;  and  power,  like  many  other 
things,  is  to  be  estimated  non  numiero  sed  pon- 
ders Now  though  the  greater  number  is  not 
corrupt,  the  greater  vxight  is  corrupt,  so  that 
corruption  predominates  in  the  borough,  taken 
collective^  though  perhaps,  taken  nufneriecdly, 
the  greater  part  may  be  uncorrupt.  That 
borough  which  is  so  constituted  as  to  act  cor- 
ruptly, is  in  the  eye  of  reason  corrupt,  whether 
it  be  by  the  uncontrollable  power  of  a  few,  or  by 
an  accidental  pravity  of  the  multitude.  The  oh- 
jection  in  which  is  urged  the  injustice  of  ma>kmg 
the  innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  is  an  objec- 
tion not  only  against  society,  but  against  the 
possibility  of  society.  All  societies,  great  and 
small,  subsist  upon  this  condition :  that  as  the 
individuals  deiive  advantages  from  union,  they 
may  likewise  suffer  inconveniences;  that  as 
those  who  do  nothing,  and  sometimes  those  who 
do  ill,  will  have  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  general  virtue  and  general  prosperity,  so  those 

1  In  justice  to  Dr.  Memls,  though  I  was  against  him 
as  an  advocate,  I  must  mention  that  he  objected  to 
tlie  variation  veiy  earnestly,  before  the  translation  was 
printed  off.— Boswelx* 


likewise  who  do  nothing,  or  perhs^s  do  weH,  must 
be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  predominant 
corruption.' 

This,  in  my  opinion,  was  a  very  nice  case ;  but 
the  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

On  Monday,  May  8,  we  went  together  and 
visited  the  mansions  of  Bedlam.  I  had  been  in- 
formed that  he  had  once  been  there  before  with 
Mr.  "Wedderbum  (now  Lord  Loughborough),  ^Ir. 
Murphy,  and  Mr.  Foote ;  and  I  had  heard  Foote 
give  a  very  entertaining  account  of  Johnson's 
happening  to  have  his  attention  arrested  by  a 
man  who  was  very  furious,  and  who,  while  beat- 
ing his  straw,  supposed  it  was  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  whom  he  was  punishing  for  his 
cruelties  in  Scotland  in  1746.*  There  was  no- 
thing peculiarly  remarkable  this  day ;  but  the 
general  contemplation  of  insanity  was  very  affect- 
ing. I  accompanied  him  home,  am]f  dined  and 
drank  tea  with  him. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  distin- 
guished for  knowing  an  imcommon  variety  of 
miscellaneous  articles  both  in  antiquities  and 
polite  literature,  he  observed,  *You  know,  sir, 
he  runs  about  with  little  weight  upon  his  mind.' 
And  talking  of  another  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man, ifho  from  the  warmth  of  his  temper  was 
at  variance  with  many  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
wished  to  avoid  them,  he  said,  *  Sir,  he  lives 
the  life  of  an  outlaw.' 

On  Friday,  May  12,  as  he  had  been  so  good  as 
to  assign  me, a  room  in  his  house,  where  I  might 
sleep  occasionally  when  I  happened  to  sit  with 
him  to  a  late  hour,  I  took  possession  of  it  this 
night,  found  everything  in  excellent  order,  and 
was  attended  by  honest  Francis  with  a  most 
civil  assiduity.  I  asked  Jolmson  whether  I 
might  go  to  a  consultation  with  another  lawyer 
upon  Sunday,  as  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  do- 
ing work  as  much  in  my  way,  as  if  an  artisan 
should  work  on  the  day  appropriated  for  religious 
rest.  Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  when  you  are  of 
consequence  enough  to  oppose  the  practice  of 
consulting  upon  Sunday,  you  should  do  it ;  but 
you  may  go  now.  It  is  not  criminal,  though  it 
is  not  what  one  should  do  who  is  anxious  for 
the  preservation  and  increase  of  piety,  to  which 
a  peculiar  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  great  help. 
The  distinction  is  clear  between  what  is  of  moral 
and  what  is  of  ritual  obligation.' 

On  Saturday,  ]VIay  13,  I  breakfasted  with 
him  by  invitation,  accomx3anicd  by  I^Ir.  Andrew 
Crosbie,  a  Scotch  Advocate,  whom  he  had  seen 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hon.  Colonel  (now 
General)  Edward  Stopford,  brother  to  Lord 
Courtown,  who  was  desirous  of  being  introduced 
to  him.  His  tea,  and  rolls,  and  butter,  and 
whole  breakfast  apparatus,  were  all  in  such 

'  My  very  honourable  fWen.d,  General  Sir  George 
Howard,  who  served  in  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army,  has  assnred  me  that  the  cruelties  were  not  bn- 
putable  to  his  Boyal  Highness.— l3os well. 
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decorum,  and  his  behaviour  was  so  courteous, 
that  Colonel  Stopford  was  quite  surprised,  and 
wondered  at  his  having  heard  so  much  said  of 
-Johnson's  slovenliness  and  roughness.  I  have 
preserved  nothing  of  what  passed,  except  that 
Crosbie  pleased  him  much  by  talking  learnedly 
of  alchymy,  as  to  which  Johnson  was  not  a 
positive .  unbeliever,  but  rather  delighted  in 
considering  what  progress  had  actually  been 
made  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  what  near 
approaches  there  had  been  to  the  making  of 
gold ;  and  told  us  that  it  was  affirmed  that  a 
person  in  the  Bussian  dominions  had  discovered 
the  secret,  but  died  without  revealing  it,  as 
imagining  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  society. 
He  added,  that  it  was  not  impossible  but  it 
might  in  time  be  generally  knowR. 

It  being  asked  whether  it  was  reaspnable  for 
a  man  to  be  angry  at  another  whom  a  woman 
had  preferred  to  him— Johnson  : '  I  do  not  see, 
sir,  that  it  is  reasonable  for  a  man  to  be  angry 
at  another  whom  a  woman  has  preferred  to  him  : . 
but  angry  he  is,  no  doubt ;  and  he  is  loth  to  be 
angry  at  himself.' 

Before  setting  out  for  Scotland  on  the  23d,  I 
was  frequently  in  his  company  at  different 
places,  but  during  this  period  have  recorded 
nly  two  remarks ;  one  concerning  Garrick : 
'  He  has  not  Latin  enough.  He  finds  out  the 
Latin  by  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  meaning 
by  the  Latin : '  and  another  concerning  writers 
of  tnuvels,  who,  he  observed,  *  were  more  defec- 
tive than  any  other  writers.* 

I  passed  many  hours  with  him  on  the  17th,  of 
which  I  find  all  my  memorial  is  *  much  laugh- 
ing.* It  should  seem  he  had  that  day  been  in  a 
humour  for  jocularity  and  merriment,  and  upon 
such  occasions  I  never  knew  a  man  laugh  more 
heartily.  We  may  suppose  that  the  high  relish 
of  a  state  so  different  from  his  habitual  gloom 
produced  more  than  ordinary  exertions  of  that 
distinguishing  faculty  of  man  which  has  puzzled 
philosophers  so  much  to  explain.  Johnson's 
laugh  was  as  remarkable  as  any  circumstance  in 
his  manner.  It  was  a  kind  of  good-humoured 
growL  Tom  Davies  described  it  droUy  enough : 
'  He  laughs  like  a  rhinoceros.* 

'  TO  BENN^T  LANOTON,  ESQ. 

*  May  21,  J775. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  an  old  amanuensis  in  great 
distress.  I  have  given  what  I  think  I  can  give, 
and  begged  till  I  cannot  tell  where  to  beg  again. 
I  put  into  his  hands  this  morning  four  guineas. 
If  you  could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would 
clear  him  from  his  present  difficulty. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.* 

*  to  james  bobwbll,  esq.' 

«3fay  27, 1775. 

*  Dear  Sxr, — I  make  jio  doubt  but  you  are  now 
safely  lodged  in  your  own  habitation,  and  have 


told  all  your  adventures  to  Mrs.  Boswell  and 
IVIiss  Veronica.  Pray  teach  Veronica  to  love 
me.    Bid  her  not  mind  mamma. 

*  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been  very 
much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  grown  well 
Mr.  Langton  went  yesterday  to'  Lincolnshire, 
and  has  invited  Nicolaida^  to  follow  him. 
Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to  Bath.  I  am  to 
set  out  on  Monday;  so  there  is  nothing  but 
dispersion. 

*  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes*s  entertaining 
sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I  come  back  for  more, 
because  it  wiU  be  inconvenient  to  send  them 
after  me  in  my  vagrant  state. 

*  I  promited  Mrs.  Macaulay  ^  that  I  would  try 
to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten it,  nor  am  unwilling  to  perform  it.  If 
they  desire  to  give  him  an  English  education, 
it  should  be  considered  whether  they  cannot 
send  him  for  a  year  or  two  to  an  English  schooL 
If  he  comes  immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can 
make  no  figure  in  our  universities.  The  schools 
in  the  North,  I  believe,  are  cheap ;  and,  when  I 
was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  good. 

*  There  are  two  little  books  published  by  the 
Foulis,  Tclemackua  and  CoUins's  Poems,  each  a 
shilling  ;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

*Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs  Boswell, 
though  she  does  not  love  me.  Y^^  see  what 
perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how  little  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  feudal  estates.  When  she 
mends  and  loves  me,  there  may  be  more  hope  of 
her  daughters. 

*  I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my  friends 
by  name,  because  I  would  be  loth  to  leave  any 
out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell  them,  as  you  see 
them,  how  well  I  speak  of  Scotch  politeness, 
and  Scotch  hospitality,  and  Scotch  beauty,  and 
of  everything  Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and 
Scotch  prejudices. 

'  Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay,  and  the 
decision  relating  to  Sir  Allan.  ' — I  am,  my 
dearest  sir,  with  great  affection,  your  most 
obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote  three 
letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing passages : — 

'  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came  down. 
He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you  are  pleased  to 
take  so  much  pains  in  revising  his  Amials.  I 
told  him  that  you  said  you  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  entertainment  which  you  had  in  reading 
them. 

'  There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of  Hebri- 
deans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer,  whom  I  have 

^  A  learned  Greek.— Bos  well. 

2  Wife  of  the  Reverend  Kenneth  Hacanlay,  author 
of  The  History  o/HL  A'tWa.— Boswell. 

>  A  law'suit  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean,  chief 
of  his  clan,  to  recover  certain  jKirts  of  bis  family 
estates  from  the  Duke  of  Aigylc— Boswelu 
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been  happy  to  entertain  at  my  house.  Mr. 
Donald  Macqueen  *  and  Lord  Monboddo  supped 
with  me  one  evening.  They  joined  in  contro- 
verting your  proposition,  that  the  Gaelic  of  the 
Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written 
till  of  late. ' 

*My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this 
summer.  I  have  need  of  your  warming  and 
vivifying  rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  them 
frequently.  I  am  going  to  pass  some  time  with 
my  father  at  Auohinleck.' 

'  TO  JAMSB  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  LowDON,  AMjguit  27, 1775. 

*  Deab  Snt, — I  am  returned  from  the  annual 
ramble  into  the  middle  counties.  Having  seen 
nothing  I  had  not  seen. before,  I  have  nothing  to 
relate.  Time  has  left  that  part  of  the  island 
few  antiquities ;  and  commerce  has  left  the 
people  no  singularities.  I  was  glad  to  go  abroad, 
and  perhaps  glad  to  come  home ;  which  is,  in 
other  words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of  being 
at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad.  Is  not 
this  the  state  of  life  ?  But,  if  we  confess  this 
weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ;  for  all  the  wise 
and  all  the  good  say  that  we  may  cure  it. 

*  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your  mind, 
I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you  disperse 
them  by  honest  business  or  innocent  pleasure, 
and  by  reading,  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes 
serious.  Change  of  place  is  useful ;  and  I  hope 
that  your  residence  at  Auchinleck  will  have 
many  good  effects. 

•  •«  ••••• 
'  That  I  should  have  given  pain  to  Rasay,  I 
Am  sincerely  sorry;  and  am  therefore  very 
much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  uneasy.  He 
still  thinks  that  I  have  represented  him  as 
personally  giving  up  the  clii^ftainship.  I  meant 
only  that  it  was  no  longer  contested  between 
the  two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  perhaps, 
by  the  cession  of  some  remote  generation,  in  the 
house  of  Dunvegan.  I  am  sorry  the  advertise- 
ment was  not  continued  for  three  pr  -fou^  times 
in  the  paper. 

'That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Macqtieen 
should  controvert  a  position  contrary  to  the 
imaginary  interest  of  literary  or  national  pre- 
judice, might  be  easily  imagined ;  but  of  a 
standing  fact  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy. 
If  there  are  men  with  tails,  catch  an  Komo 
ccmdatiu;  if  there  was  writing  of  old  in  the 
Highlands  or  Hebrides  in  the  Erse  language, 
produce  the  manuscripts.  Where  men  write, 
they  will  write  to  one  another ;  and  some  of 
their  letters,  in  families  studious  of  their  ances- 
try, wiU  be  kept.  In  Wales  there  are  many 
manuscripts. 

'I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord  Hailes^s 
history,  which  I  propose  to  return  all  the  next 

^  The  very  learned  minister  in  tiie  Isle  of  Skye,  whom 
both  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  have  mentioned  wiUi  regaid. 

— BOSWSLL. 


week.  That  his  respect  for  my  little  observations 
should  keep  his  work  in  suspense,  makes  one  of 
the  evils  of  my  journey.  It  is  in  our  language, 
I  think,  a  new  mode  of  history  which  tells  all 
that  is  wanted,  and,  I  suppose,  all  that  is  known, 
without  laboured  splendour  of  language,  or 
affected  subtlety  of  conjecture.  The  exactness 
of  his  dates  raises  my  wonder.  He  seems  to 
have  the  closeness  of  Henault  without  hii 
constraint. 

*Mr8.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with  your 
Journal,^  that  she  almost  read  herself  blind. 
She  has  a  great  regard  for  yon. 

*  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in  her 
heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  any  good,  and  hope  that  she  and 
the  little  dear  ladies  will  have  neither  sickness 
nor  any  other  afiOiction.  But  she  knows  that 
she  does  not  care  what  becomes  of  me  ;  and  for 
that,  she  may  be  sure,  I  think  her  very  much  to 
blame. 

*  Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  take  it  into  your 
head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you ;  you  may 
settle  yourself  in  full  confidence  both  of  my  love 
and  my  esteem;  I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I 
value  you  as  a  worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to 
reverence  you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  I 
hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  '"  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,**  and  therefore  it  is  little  to  say,  that 
I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'  Sajc  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  BAMB. 

*.4«^i«e30, 1775. 
*SlB, — If  in  these  papers*  there  is  little 
alteration  attempted,  do  not  suppose  me  negli- 
gent. I  have  read  them  perhaps  more  closely 
than  the  rest ;  but  I  find  nothing  -worthy  of  an 
objection. 

*  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and  tell 
me  all  your  honest  heart. — I  am,  sir,  yours 
affectionately^  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  BAMS. 

^  September  liy  1775. 
*Mt  deab  Sir, — I  now  write  to  you,  lest  in 
some  of  your  freaks  and  humours  you  should 
fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such  fancies  I  must 
entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at  least  never  to 
indulge ;  for  my  regard  for  you  is  so  radicated 
and  fixed,  that  it  is  become  part  of  my  mind, 
and  cannot  be  effaced  but  by  some  cause  uncom- 
monly violent;  therefore  whether  I  write  or 
not,  set  your  thoughts  at  rest.  I  now  write  to 
teU  you  that  I  shall  not  very  soon  write  agsin, 
for  I  am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  jour- 
ney. 

'Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham  and 

>  My  Journal  qf  a  Tour  to  (he  Htbridesr  which  that 
lady  read  in  the  original  manuscript. — ^BoswEUi. 
s  Another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  Annab  cf  Soothed. 

— BOSWSLL. 
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m  Leicester  Fields.'  Make  my  complimezLts  to 
Mrs.  Boswell,  if  slie  is  in  good  humour  with 
me.— I  am,  sir,  etc.,  'Sail  Johnsok.'  ' 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  as,  *  I 
am  to  set  out  to-morrow  on  another  journey/  I 
H)on  afterwards  discovered  was  no  less  than  a 
toor  to  France  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  This 
was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  went  upon 
the  Continent. 

'  'to.  MB.   ROBERT  LEVBT. 

,  '  Calais,  Sept,  18, 1775. 

'Dear  Sir,— We  are  here  in  France,  after  a 
Teiy  pleasing  passage  of  no  more  than  six  hours. 
I  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again,  and  there- 
fore I  write  now,  though  you  cannot  suppose 
that  I  have  much  to  say.  You  have  seen  France 
yourself.  From  this  place  we  are  going  to 
Bouen,  and  from  Bouen  to  Paris,  where  Mr. 
Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six  weeks. 
We  have  a  regular  recommendation  to  the 
English  resident,  so  we  shall  not  be  taken  for 
Tagabonds.  We  think  to  go  one  way  and  return 
another,  and  see  as  much  as  we  can.  I  will  try 
to  speak  a  little  French ;  I  tried  hitherto  but 
little,  bat  I  spoke  sometimes.  If  I  heard  better, 
1  suppose  I  should,  leam  faster. — I  am,  sir, 
your  hunble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johitson.' 


TO  THE  BAUB. 

•Paris,  Oq^.  22, 1775. 

'Dear  Sir, — ^We  are  still  here,  commonly 
very  busy  in  looking  about  us.  We  have  been 
to^y  at  Versailles.  You  have  seen  it,  and  I 
shall  not  describe  it.  We  came  yesterday  from 
Fontainebleau,  where  thd  Court  is  now.  We 
went  to  see  the  King  and  Queen  at  dinner,  and 
the  Queen  was  so  impressed  by  Miss,'  that  she 
Knt  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  who  she 
was.  I  find  all  true  that  you  have  ever  told  me 
of  Paris.  Mr.  Thrale  is  very  liberal,  and  keeps 
tu  two  coaches  and  a  very  fine  table ;  but  I 
think  our  cookery  very  bad.  Mrs.  Thrale  got 
into  a  convent  of  English  nuns,  and  I  talked 
with  her  throng  the  grate,  and  I  am  very 
londly  used  by  the  English  Benedictine  friars. 
Bat  upon  th6  whole  I  cannot  make  much  ac- 
quaintance here ;.  and  though  the  churches, 
P^ces,  and  some  private  houses  are  very  mag- 
nificent, there  is  no  very  great  pleasure,  after 
having  seen  many,  in  seeing  more ;  at  least  the 
pleasure,  whatever  it  be,  must  some  time  have 
ui  end,  and  we  are  beginning  to  think  when  we 
shall  come  home.  Mr.  Thrale  calculates  that 
u  we  left  Streatham  on  the  15th  of  September, 
we  shall  see  it  again  about  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

'I  think  I  had  not  been  on  this  side  of  the 
lea  five  days  before  I  found  a  sensible  improve- 
ment TOk  ^BEkj  health.    I  ran  a  race  in  the  rain 

*  WUete  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  liYed.~BoBWXix. 

*  Miss  Tbia]s.~Bo8hNrBLL. 


this  day,  a^d  beat  Baretti.  Baretti  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I  think,  quite  as  well 
as  English. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Williama; 
and  give  my  love  to  Francis,  and  tell  my  friends 
that  I  am  not  lost. — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affec- 
tionate humble,  etc.,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'^0  BR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

'Edinburgh,  Oct  24, 1775. 

*  Mt  dear  Sir, — If  I  had  not  been  informed 
that  you  were  at  Paris,  you  should  have  had  a 
letter  from  me  by  the  earliest  opi^ortunity, 
announcing  the  birth  of  my  son  on  the  9th 
instant ;  I  have  named  him  Alexander  after  my 
father.  I  now  write,  as  I  suppose  your  fellow- 
traveller,  Mr.  Thrale,  will  return  to  London  this 
week  to  attend  his  duty  in  ParUanaent,  and  that 
you  will  not  stay  behind  him. 

*I  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's 
Annals.  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  yon  for  a 
favour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests  in  a  letter 
to  me :  '*  I  intend  soon  to  give  you  The  Life  of 
Jtobert  Bruce^  which  you  will  be  pleased  to 
transmit  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wish  that  you  could 
assist  me  in  a  fancy  which  I  have  taken  of  getting 
Dr.  Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of  Bobert  Bruce, 
from  the  account  that  I  give  of  that  prince.  If 
he  finds  materials  for  it  in  my  work,  it  will  be  a 
proof  that  I  have  been  fortunate  in  selecting  the 
most  striking  incidents." 

'  I  suppose  by  T?ie  Xdfe  of  Jtobert  Bruce,  his 
lordship  means  that  part  of  his  Annals  which 
relates  the  history  of  that  prince,  and  not  a 
separate  work. 

*  Shall  we  have  A  Journey  to  Paris  from  you 
in  the  winter  ?  You  will,  I  hope,  at  any  rate  be 
kind  enough  to  give  me  some  account  of  your 
French  travels  very  soon,  for  I  am  very  im- 
patient. What  a  different  scene  have  you 
viewed  this  autumn,  from  that  which  you  viewed 
in  autumn  1773 1 — I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your 
much  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

<  James  Bob  well.' 

*t0  jaue8  boswell,  esq. 

*  November  16,  1775. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  that  the  young  laird 
is  bom,  and  an  end>  as  I  hope,  put  to  the  only 
difference  that  you  can  ever  have  with  Mrs. 
BoswelL^  I  know  that  she  does  not  love  me ; 
but  I  intend  to  persist  in  wishing  her  well  till  I 
get  the  better  of  hex. 

'  Paris  is,  indeed,  a  place  very  different  from 
the  Hebrides,  but  it  is  to  a  hasty  traveller  not 
so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affords  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  remark.  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  the 
pubUc  anjrthing  of  a  place  better  known  to  many 
of  my  readers  than  to  myself.    We  can  talk  of 

it  when  we  meet. 

*I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from 

1  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of  prefer- 
ring male  to  female  succession.— Boswell. 

R 
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whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the  History 
every  post.  Concerning  the  character  of  Bruce, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  see  any  great  reason 
for  writing  it ;  bat  I  shall  not  easily  deny  what 
Lord  Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desiring, 

'I  have  been  remarkably  healthy  all  the 
journey,  and  hope  you  and  your  family  have 
known  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which  has 
so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the  con- 
gratulations that  you  may  receive,  I  hope  you 
believe  none  more  warm  or  sincere  than  those 
of  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate, 

*SAM.  JOHIfBON/ 

*  TO  HBB.  Lt7CT  PO^TBJl,  U( 
LICHFIELD.* 

*  Nwfember  16, 1775. 

*Dbab  Madam, — ^Thia  week  I  came  home 
from  Paris.  I  have  brought  you  a  little  box 
which  I  thought  pretty ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  properly  a  snuff-box  or  a  box  for  some 
other  use.  I  wiU  send  it  when  I  can  find  an 
opportunity.  I  have  been  through  the  whole 
journey  remarkably  well.  My  fellow-travellers 
were  the  same  whom  you  saw  at  Lichfield, 
only  we  took  Baretti  with  ujbi.  Paris  is  not  so 
fine  a  place  as  you  would  expect.  The  'palaoes 
and  churches,  however,  are  very  splendid  and 
magnificent ;  and  what  would  please  you,  there 
are  many  very  fine  pictures ;  but  I  do  not  think 
their  way  of  life  commodious  or  pleasant. 

'Let  me  know  how  your  health  haa  been 
all  this  while.  I  hope  the  fine  summer  has 
given  you  strength  diffident  to  enpounter  the 
winter. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  aU  my  friends; 
and  if  your  fingers  will  let  you,  write  to  me,  or 
let  your  maid  write,  if  it  be  troublesome  to 
you. — I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

TOTHSBAMS. 

^DeemJbeTy  1776. 

'Beab  Madam, — Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to 
you  to  tell  you  that  I  was  just  come  home  from 
a  ramble,  and  hoped  that  I  should  have  heard 
from  you.  I  am  afraid  winter  has  Ifdd  hold  on 
your  fingers  and  hinders  you  from,  writing. 
However,  let  somebody  write  if  you  cannot, 
and  tell  me  how  you  do,  and  a  little  of  what 
has  happened  at  Lichfield  among  our  friends.^ 
I  hope  you  are  all  well. 

'When  I  was  in  France  I  thought  myself 
growing  young,  but  am  afraid  that  cold  weather 
will  take  part  of  my  new  vigour  from  me.    Let 

>  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  many  years  previous 
to  1775,  he  corresponded  with  this  lady,  who  was  his 
stepdaughter,  hut  none  of  his  earliest  letters  to  her 
have  been  preserved.— Bos  well. 

Since  the  death  of  the  author,  several  of  Johnson's 
letters  to  Mrs,  Lucy  Porter,  written  before  1776,  were 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse, 
and  are  printed  in  the  pxesent  editioa—MAiONK. 


ns,  however,  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  lose  no 
part  of  our  health  by  negligence. 

'  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testaqient,  and  the  Travels, 
and  the  glasses. 

'  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me,  and  do  not  let 
us  forget  each  other.    This  is  the  season  of  good  i 
wishes,  and  I  wish  you  all  good.    I  have  not 
lately  seen  Mr.  Porter,^  nor  heard  of  him.    Ii  i 
he  with  you? 

'  ^e  pleased  to  make  my  oomplimenta  to  Mrs. 
Adey 'and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my  friends ;  and 
when  I  can  do  any  good,  let  me  know.— I  am, 
dear  znada^i,  yours  xnost  affectionately, 

'Sam.  Johnsosl* 

OHAPTEB  XXXm. 
1775. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  did  not  vrite 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  France ;  for  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  onoe  said  that  '  he  could  vrits 
the  life  of  a  broomstick,*'  so,  notwithstanding 
so  many  former  travellers  have  exhausted  almost 
every  subject  for  remark  in  that  great  kingdom, 
his  very  accurate  observation,  and  pecoliar 
vigour  of  thought  and  illustration,  woidd  have 
produced  a  wonderful  work.  During  his  visit  to 
it,  which  lasted  but  about  two  months,  he  wrote 
notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw.  He  promiBed 
to  show  me  them,  but  I  neglected  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  it ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  has 
been  lost,  or  perhaps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate 
burning  of  his  papers  i^  few  days  before  hii 
death,  "^hich  must  ever  be  lamented.  One 
small  paper-book,  however,  entitled  'France 
II. ,'  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my  possession. 
It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his  life  aad  obsen^- 
tions,  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  4th  of 
November  iivclusive,  being  twenty-aix  days,  and  ; 
shows  an  extraordinary  attention  to  various  ; 
minute  particulars.  Being  the  only  memorial  | 
of  this  tour  that  remains,  my  readers,  I  am  \ 
confident,  will  peruse  it  with  pleasure,  though  j 
his  notes  are  very  short,  and  evidently  mitten 
only  to  assist  his  own  recollection. 

'  Twsday,  Oct.  10.  We  saw  the  EcoU  Mi- 
tairCf  in  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  yoong 
boys  are  educated  for  the  army.  They  have 
arms  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the  sge ; 
— flints  of  wood.  The  building  is  very  large, 
but  nothing  fine  except  the  oouncil-room.  The 
French  have  large  squares  in  the  windows ;— 
they  make  good  iron  palisades.  Their  meali 
are  gross. 

'  We  visited  the  observatory,  a  large  building 

*  Bon  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  hoshand.— Bos- 

WXLL. 

'  It  is  probaUe  that  the  author's  memory  here  de- 
ceived him,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  Stella's  remaric.  . 
that  Swift  could  wiite  finely  upon  a  broomstick. -J.  { 
BoswxLLjun.  I 
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of  a  great  height.  The  upper  stones  of  the 
par&pet  very  large,  but  not  cramped  with  iron. 
The  flat  on  the  top  is  yeiy  eztensive ;  but  on 
the  insulated  part  there  is  no  parapet.  Though 
it  iras  broad  enou^,  I  did  not-  care  to  go  upon 
it.    Maps  were  printing  in. one  of  the  rooms. 

*  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Ora^ry.  In  the  reading-desk  of  tiie  re- 
fectory lay  the  lAvn  of  iht  SairUs, 

*  Wednesday f  Oct.  11.  We  went  to. see  the 
BM  de  ChdUlois,  a  house  not  very  large,  but 
very  elegant.  One  of  the  rooms  was  gilt  to  a 
degree  that  X  never  saw.  before.  The  upper 
part  for  servants  and  their  masters  was  pretty. 

'Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Monville's,  a  house 
divided  into  small  apartments,  furnished  ^ith 
effeminate  and  minute  elegance. — ^Porphyry. 

'Thence  "w©  went*  to  St.  Eoque's  [Boch] 
Church,  which  is  very  large ;;— the  lower  part 
of  the  pillars  incrusted  with  marble. — ^Three 
chapels  behind  the  high  altar ;  the  last  a  mass 
of  low  arch.es. — ^Altars  I  believe  all  round. 

'We  p^^a/ed.  through  Place  de  VenddmCf  a 
fine  square,  about  as  big  as  Hanover  Square. — 
Inhabited  by  the  high  families. — Louis  xiv.  on 
horseback  in  the  middle. 

'  Monville  is  the  son  of  (^  farmei^generai  In 
the  house  of  Chatlois  is  a  room  furnished  with 
japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

'  We  dined  with  Bocage,  the  Alarquis  Blan- 
chetti,  and  his  lady.  The  sweetmeats  taken  by 
the  Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after  observing  that 
they  were  dear.  Mr.  Le  Koy,  Count  Manucci, 
the  Abb6,  the  Prior,  and  Father  Wilson,  who 
stayed  wit|i  me,  till  I  took  hjm  home  in  the 
coach. 

'  Bathiaai  is  gone. 

'The  French  have  no  laws  for  the  msdn- 
tenance  of  the  poor. — ^Monk  not  necessarily  a 
priest. — Benedictines  rise  at  four;  —  are  at 
chiirch  an  hour  and  half ;  at  qhurch  again  half 
an  hour  before,  half  an  hour  after,  dinner ;  and 
again  from,  half  an  hour  after  seven  to  eight. 
They  may  sleep  eight  hours.  Bodily  labour 
▼anted  in  monasteries. 

'The  poor  taken  into  hospitals  and  miserably 
kept— Moqks  in  the  convent,  fifteen  ^--accounted 
poor. 

'  Thurtdc^,  Oct.  12.  We  went  to  the  Gobe- 
lins.—Tapestry  makes  a  good  picture :  imitates 
flesh  exactly. — One  piece  with  a  gold  ground; 
the  birds  not  exactly  coloured. — ^Thence  we  went 
to  the  King's  cabinet ;  very  neat,  not  perhaps 
perfect. — Gtold  ore. — Candles  of  the  candle-tree. 
—Seeds. — "Wo^tda, — ^Thence  to  Gagnier's  house, 
vhere  I  saw  rooms  nine,  furnished  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  and  elegance  which  I  never  had 
seen  before. — ^Vases, — Hctures.  — The  -dcfigoji. 
china.— The  lustre  b  said  to  be  of  crystal,  and  to 
have  cost  £3500,— The  wjhole  furniture  said  to 
have  cost  £125,000.— Damask  hangings  covered 
"With  piotares. — Porphyry. — ^This  house  struck 
me.— Then  we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville's. 


— Captain  Irwin  with  us.*  —  Spain,  -^(^axmtry 
towns  all  beggars. — At  Dijon  he  could  not  find 
the  way  to  Orleans. — Cross  roads  of  France  very 
bad.  —Five  soldiers.  —Woman. — Soldiers  escaped. 
— The  Colonel  would  not  lose  five  men  for  the 
death  of  one  woman. — ^The.  magistrates  cannol* 
seize  a  soldier  but  by  the  Colonel's  permission. — 
Gtood  inn  at  Nismes. — ^Moors  of  Barbary  fond  of. 
Englishmen. — Gibraltar  eminently  healthy;  it 
has  beef  from  Barbaty. — There  is  a  large  garden. 
— Soldiers  sometimes  fall  from  the  rock. 

'  Friday f  Oct.  13.  I  stayed  at  home  all  day, 
only  went  to  find  the  Prior,  who  was  not  at 
home.  I  read  something  in  Canus. '—i^Tec  ad- 
miror,  nee  mvUum  lattdo, 

*  Saturday,  Oct.  14.  We  went  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  [D'j  Argenson,  which  was  almost  wain- 
scoted with  looking-glasses,  and  covered  with 
gold. — ^The  ladies'  closet  wainscoted  with  large 
sq^iares.  of  glass  over  painted  paper.  They 
always  place  mirrors  to  reflect  their  rooms. 

'  Then  we  went  to  Julien's,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Clergy ;  £30,000  a  year.  The  house  has  no 
very  large  room,  but  is  set  with  mirrors,  and 
covered  with  gold. — Books  of  wood  here,  and  in 
another  library. 

'  At  D'  [Aigenson's]  I  looked  into  the  books 
in  the  lady's  closet,  and  in  contempt  showed 
them  to  Mrs.  T[hrale].— Prince  TUi;  BiJbl.  des 
fies,  and  other  books.  She  was  offended,  and 
shut  up,  as  we  heard  afterwards,  her  apartment. 

'  Then  we  went  to  Julien  Le  Boy,  the  King's 
watchmaker,  a  man  of  charact ^  in  his  business, 
who  showed  a  small  clobk  made  to  find  the 
longitude. — A  decent  man. 

'Afterwards  we  saw  the  Palais  Marchand, 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  civil  and  criminaL — 
Queries  on  the  S'ellette. — This  building  has  the 
old  Gothic  passages,  and  a  great  appearance  of 
antiquity. — ^Three  hundred  prisoners  sometimes 
in  the  gaoL 

'  Much  disturbed ;  hope  no  ill  will  be.' 

'  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freron  the 
joumklist.  He  spoke  Latin  very  scantily,  but 
seemed  to  understand  me.  —  His  house  not 
splendid,  but  of  commodious  size. — ^His  family, 
wife,  son,  and  daughter,  not  elevated,  but 
decent. — I  was  pleased  with  my  reception. — He 
is  to  translate  my  books,  which  I  am  to  send 
him  with  notes. 

*  Sunday f  Oct*  15.  At  Choisi,  a  royal  palace 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  seven  miles 

^  from  Paris. — ^The  terrace  noble  along  the  river. 
— ^The  rooms  numerous  and  grand,  but  not 
discriminated  from  other  palaces. — The  chapel 
beautiful  but  small.— China  globes.  —  Inlaid 

^  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to  be  a  minute 
of  what  was  told  by  Capt.  Irwin.— BoewELL. 

*  Melchior  Canua,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dominican, 
who  died  at  Toledo  in  1560.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  De 
Locis  Theologicis,  In  twelve  books.— Boswell. 

a  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  superstitions, 
reminds  me  of  Archbishop  Land's  Diai^'.— Boswelu 
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tablet. —Labyrinth. —SinkiDg  table.  —  Toilet 
tables. 

'' Monday y  Oct.  16.  The  Palais  Bojal  veiy 
grand,  large,  and  lofty. — ^A  very  great  collection 
of  pictures.  —  Three  of  Baf^aeL  —  Two  Holy 
Family. — One  small  piece  of  M.  Angelo.  One 
room  of  Rubens.— I  thought  the  pictures  of 
Baphael  fine. 

*  The  Tuileries.— Statues.— Venus.— -^In.  and 
Anchises  in  his  arms. — Nilus. — Many  more. — 
The  walks  not  open  to  mean  persons. — Chairs 
at  night  hired  for  two  sous  a  piece.  —  Pont 
toumant. 

*  Austin  nuns.— Grate.— Mrs.  Fermor,  Abbess. 
She  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him  disagreeable. 

— Mrs.  has  many  books ;  has  seen  life. — 

Their  frontlet  disagreeable. — ^Their hood. —Their 
life  easy. — Rise  about  five ;  hour  and  half  in 
chapel ;  dine  at  ten.  Another  hour  and  half 
in  chapel — ^half  an  hour  about  three,  and  half 
an  hour  more  at  seven ;  four  hours  in  chapel. — 
A  large  garden.— Thirteen  pensioners.— Teachers 
complained. 

'  At  the  Boulevards  saw  nothing,  y6t  was  glad 
to  1)0  there.— Rope-dancing  and  farce. — Egg- 
dance. 

'  N.  [Note.]  Near  Paris,  whether  on  week- 
days or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

'  Tttetday,  Oct.  17.  At  the  Palais  Marcha&d, 
I  bought 

A  snuff-boz  .       •       •       .24  livres. 

■    ■    ■  ■        •       •       •      6 

Table  book,  .        .        .        .15 

Scissors  3  p  (pauf)         •       .18 
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(Livres)       •       .    63-£2, 12a.  ed. 

*  We  heard  the  lawyers  plead. — N.  As  many 
killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the  year. — 
Cfiambre  de  qucBtion. — ^Toumelle  at  the  Palais 
Marchand.— An  old  venerable  building. 

'The  Palais  Bourbon,  belonging  to  the  Prince 
of  Gond6.  Only  one  small  wing  shown ; — ^lofty ; 
—splendid ;— gold  and  glass.— The  battles  of  the 
great  Gond6  are  painted  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
The  present  Prince  a  grandaire  at  thirty-nine. 

*  The  sight  of  palaces  and  other  great  build- 
ings leaves  no  very  distinct  images,  unless  to 
those  who  talk  of  them.  As  I  entered,  my  wife 
was  in  my  mind :  she  would  have  been  pleased. 
Having  now  nobody  to  please,  I  am  little  pleased. 

*  N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  rank. 

"*  So  many  shops  open,  that  Sunday  is  little 
distinguished  at  Paris.- The  palaces  of  Louviq 
and  Tuileries  granted  out  in  lodgings. 

*In  the  Palaia  de  Bourborif  gilt  globes  of 
metal  at  the  fire-place. 

*The  French  beds  commended.— Much  of  the 
marble  only  paste. 

*  The  Colosseum  a  mere  wooden  building,  at 
least  much  of  it. 

*  Wednesday,  Oct.  18.  We  went  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean  town, 
crowded  with  people.— The  forest  thick  with 


w<yxls,  ^very  extensive. — Manucd  secured  us 
lodgings. — The  appearance  of  the  oountry  plea- 
sant. No  hUls,  few  streams,  only  one  hedge.— 
I  remember  no  chapels  nor  crosses  on  the  road. 
— Pavement  still,  and  rows  of  trees. 

'  N.  Nobody  but  mean  people  walk  in  Paris. 

'  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  At  court,  we  saw  the 
apartments ; — ^the  King's  bed-chamber  and  coun- 
cil-chamber extremely  splendid. — Persons  of  all 
ranks  in  the  external  rooms  through  which  the 
family  passes.;  servants  and  masters. — ^Bronet 
with  us  the  second  time. 

'  The  introductor  came  to  us ; — civil  to  me.— 
Presenting. — I  had  scruples. — ^Not  necessary.— 
We  went  and  saw  the  King  and  Queen  at  dimier. 
— We  saw  the  other  ladies  at  dinner.— Madame 
Elizabeth,  with  the  Princess  of  Guimene.-;^At 
night  we  went  to  a  comedy.  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard. — ^Drunken  women. — Mrs  Ifhrale]  pre- 
ferred one  to  the  other. 

*  Friday,  Oct.  20.  We  saw  the  Queen  mount 
in  the  forest. — ^Brown  habit:  rode  aside:  one 
lady  rode  aside. — ^The  Queen*s  horse  light  grey ; 
— martingale. — She  galloped. — ^We  then  went  to 
the  apartments,  and  admired  them. — Then  wan- 
dered through  the  palace.  — In  the  passages, 
stalls,  and  shops. — Painting  in  fresco  by  a  great 
master,  worn  out. — ^We  saw  the  King's  horsei 
and  dogs. —The  dogs  almost  all  English.  — 
Degenerate. 

*The  horses  not  much  oommonded.— The 
stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

*  At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  Opeia.  I 
refused ;  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

'  The  King  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand, 
as  we. 

*  Saturday,  Oct.  2L  In  the  night  I  got  round. 
— We  came  home  to  Paris. — ^I  think  we  did  not 
see  the  chapel. — Tree  broken  by  th&  wind.— 
The  French  chairs  made  all  of  boards  painted. 

''N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice.  —  Sol- 
diers not  amenable  to  the  magistrates — ^Dijon 
women. 

*  Faggots  in  the  palace. — Everything  slovenly, 
except  in  the  chief  rooms. — Trees  in  the  roads, 
some  tall,  none  old,  many  vexy  young  and 
small. 

^'Women's  saddles  seem  ill-made.  Quecn^s 
bridle  woven  with  silver.— Tags  to  strike  the 
horse. 

'Sunday,  Oct.  22.  To  YersaiUes,  a  mean 
town.  Carrii^B  of  business  passing.— Mean 
shops  against  the  wall. — Our  way  lay  through 
S6ve  (SSvres),  where  is  the  china  manufacture.— 
Wooden  bridge  at  Sdve  in  the  way  to  Versailles. 
— The  palace  of  great  extent. — ^llie  front  long ; 
I  saw  it  not  perfectly. — The  menagerie.  Cyg- 
nets dark  ;  their  black*  feet ;  on  the  groond ; 
tame*  ^- Halcyons,  or  gulls. — Stag  and  hind, 
young. —Aviary,  very  large:  the  net,  wire.— 
Black  stag  of  China,  smalL— Rhinooeros,  the 
horn  broken  and  pared  away,  which  I  suppose 
will   grow;   the   basis,  I  think,  four  inches 
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across';  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled 
over  his  body,  and  cross  hiir  hips ;  a  vast  animal, 
though  young :  as  big,  perhaps,  as  four  oxen. — 
The  young  elephant,  with  his  tusks  just  appear- 
ing.—The  brown  bear  put  out  his  paws ; — all 
Tciy  tame. — ^The  lion. — ^The  tigers  I-  did'  not 
weU  view. — The  camel  or  dromedary  with  two 
brmches  called  the  Huguin,*  taller  than  any 
hone.— Two  camels  with  one  bunch. — Among 
the  birds  was  a  pelican,  who  being  let  out,  went 
to  a  fountain,  and  swam  about  to  catch  fish. 
His  feet  well  webbed  :  he  dipped  his  head,  and 
turned  his  long  bill  sideways.  He  caught  two 
or  three  fish,  but  did  not  eat  them. 

*  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  appendant  to 
Versailles.  It  has  an  open  portico ;  the  pave- 
ment, and  I  think  the  pillars,  of  marble. — 
There  are  many  rooms  which  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember. — A  table  of  porphyry,  about  five  feet 
long,  and  between  two  and  three  broad,  give&to 
Louis  xrv.  by  the  Venetian  State. — In  the 
council-room  almost  all  that  was  not  door  or 
window  was  I  think  looking  -  glass.  —  Little 
Trianon  is.  a  small  palace  like  a  gentleman's 
house. — The  upper  floor  paved  with  brick. — 
Little  Vienne. — ^The  court  is  ill-paved.  The 
rooms  at  the  top  are  small,  fit  to  soothe  the 
imagination  with  privacy.  In  the  front  of 
Versailles  are  small  basins  of  water  on  the 
terrace,  and  other  basins  I  thi&k  below  them. 
There  are  little  courts. — Tlfe  great  gallery  is 
wainscoted  with  mirrors,  not  very  large,  but 
joined  by  frames.  I  suppose  the  large  plates 
were  not  yet  made. — ^The  playhouse ''was  very 
large.— The  chapel  I  do  not  remember  if  we 
saw.- We  saw  one  chapel,  but  I  am  not  certain 
whether  there  or  at  Trianon.  The  foreign  ofBce 
paved  with  bricks. — The  dinner  half  a  louis 
each,  and,  I  think,  a  louis  over. — Money  given 
at  menagerie,  three  livres ;  at  paliEkce,  six  Uvres. 

*  Monday y  Oct.  23.  Last  night  I  wrote  to 
Levet. — We  went  to  see  the  looking-glasses 
wrought.  They  come  from  Normandy  in  cast 
plates,  perhaps  'the  third  of  an  inch  thick.  At 
Paris  they  are  ground  upon  a  marble  table,  by 
nibbing  one  plate  upon  another  with  grit,  be- 
tween them.  The  various  sands,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  be  five,  I  could  not  learn.  The 
handle,  by  which  the  upper  glass  is  moved,  has 
the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directions.  The  plates  are  sent  up  with  their 
{surfaces  ground,  but  not  polished,  and  so  continue 
till  they  are  bespoken,  lest  time  should  spoil 
the  surface,  as  we  are  told.  Those  that  are  to 
be  polished  are  laid  on  a  table  covered  with 

>  This  epithet  should  be  applied  to  this  animal  with 
one  hunch-— BoawBLL. 

^'When  at  VersaiUes,  the  people  showed  us  the 
theatre.  As  wo  stood  on  the  stage  looking  at  some 
niachinery  for  play-house  purposes— "  Now  we  are 
We,  what  shall  we  act.  Dr.  Johnson?  The  English- 
man at  Paris  ?  "— "  No.  no,"  replied  he,  "  we  will  try  to 
act  Harry  the  Fifth."  '—Mrs.  Piozzi. 


several  thick  cloths,  hard  strained,  that  the 
resistance  may  be  equal ;  they,  are  then  rubbed 
with  a  hand  rubber,  held  down  hard  by  a 
contrivance  which  I  did  not  well  understand. 
The  powder  which  is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to 
be  iron  dissolved  in  aquafortis ;  they  called  it, 
as  Baretti  said,  marc  de  Veau  forte,  which  he 
thought  was  dregs.  They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre.  The  cannon-ball  swam  in  tho 
quicksilver.  To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten 
tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksilver,  to 
which  it  unites.  Then  more  quicksilver  is 
poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [attrac- 
tion], rises  very  high..  Then  a  paper  is  laid  at 
the  nearest  end  of  the  plate,  over  which  the 
glass  is  sHded  till  it  lies  upon  the  plate,  having 
driven  much  of  the  quickeillver  before  it.  It  is 
then,  I  think,  pressed  upon  cloth,  and  then  set 
sloping  to  drop  the  superfluous  mercury :  the 
slope  is  daily  heightened  towards  a  perpen- 
dicular. 

*  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Grfive,  the  mayor's 
house,  and  the  Bastile. 

*  We  then  went  to  Sans-terre,  a  brewer.'  He 
brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as  Mr.  Thrale, 
and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same  price,  though  he 
pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and  little  more  than  half 
as  much  for  beer.  Beer  is  sold  retail  at  6d.  a 
bottle.  He  brews  4000  barrels  a  year.  There 
are  seventeen  brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none 
is  supposed  i;o  brew  mere  than  he ;  reckoning 
them  at  3000  each,  they  make  51,000  a  year. 
They  make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  here  np 
trade. 

*  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

*  Tuesday,  Oct.  24.— We  visited  the  King's 
library— I  saw  the  Speculum  humance  Salva- 
tionist rudely  printed,  with  ink  sometimes  pale, 
sometimes  black;  part  supposed  to  be  with 
wooden  types,  and  part  with  pages  cut  in 
boards.  The  Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than 
that  of  Mentz,  in  1462 ;  it  has  no  date ;  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
t3rpes. — I  am  in  doubt;. the  print  is  large  and 
fair,  in  two  folios.  Another  book  was  shown 
me,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types ;  I  think  Durandi  Sanctuarivm  in  145S. 
This  is  inferred  from  the  difference  of  form 
sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter,  which  might 
be  struck  with  different  puncheons.  The  regu- 
lar similitude  of  most  letters  proves  better  that 
they  are  metal.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  SpectLtum^ 
which  I  had  not  seen  I  think  before. 

*  Thence  to  the  Sorbonne, — The  library  very 
large,  not  in  lattices  like  the  King's.  Marbone 
and  Durandit  q.  collection,  14  vol.  Scriptores 
de  rebus  Gallicis,  many  folios. — Histoire  Ginea- 
fogique  of  France,  9  voL — Oallia  ChtHstiana,  the 
first  edition  4to,  the  last  f.  12  vol.— The  Prior 
and  Librarian  dined  [with  us] :  I  waited  on 

*  The  detestable  ruffian,  who  afterwards  conducted 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  scaffold  and  commanded  tlie 
troops  that  guarded  it,  during  his  murder.— Malons. 
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them  home. — ^Tbeir  garden  pretty,  with  covered 
-walks,  but  small ;  yet  may  hold  many  students. 
The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  are  all  e^ual ; — 
choose  those  who  succeed  to  raoanciea. — ^Profit 
Utile. 

*  Wednesdny,  Oct.  25.  I  went  with  the  Prior 
to  St.  Cloud,  to  see  Dr.  Hooke.  We  walked 
round  the  palace,  and  had  some  talk. — I  dined 
with  our  whole  company  at  the  monastery. — In 
the  library,  Bcroald,  —  Cymon^  —  TituB^  from 
Boccace,— Orofeo  Provarbialis  to  the  Virgin, 
from  Petrarch  ;  Falkland  to  Sandys ;  Dryden's 
Preface  to  the  third  vol  of  Miscellanies .^ 

*  Thursday^  Oct.  26.  We  saw  the  china  at 
SSve  cut,  glazed,  painted. — Bellevue,  a  pleasing 
house,  not  great ;  fine,  prospect.  —  Meudon,  an 
old  palace. — ^Alexander,  in  porphyry:  hollow 
between  eyes  and  nose,  thin  cheeks. — Plato 
and  Aristotle.  —  Noble  terrace  overlooks  the 
town— St  Cloud. — Gallery  not  very  high,  nor 
grand«  but  pleasing. -^In  the  rooms,  Michael 
Angelo,  drawn  by  himself,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Des  Cartes,  Bqphart,  NaudseUs,  Mazarine. — 
Gilded  wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not 
minded. — Gough  and  Keene. — Hooke  came  to 
us  at  the  inn. — ^A  message  from  Drumgould. 

*  Friday,  Oct.  27.    I  stayed  at  home.— Oou^ 

and  Kecne,  and  Mrs  S 's  friend  dined  with 

us. — This  day  we  began  to  have  a  fire.- — The 
weather  is  grown  very  cold,  and  I  fear  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  my  breath,  wliich  has  grown 
much  more  free  &nd  easy  in  this  country. 

*  Saturday t  Oct.  28.  I  visited  the  Grand 
Chartrenx  built  by  St.  Louis. — It  is  built  for 
forty,  but  contains  only  twenty-four,  and  will 
not  maintain  more.  The  friar  that  spoke  to  us 
had  a  pretty  apartment. — Mr.  Baretti  says  four 
rooms;  I  remember  but  throe.  —His  books  seemed 
to  be  French. — His  garden  was  neat ;  he  gave  me 
grapes.— We  saw  the  Plac?e  do  Victoire,  with  the 
statues  of  the  King,  and  the  tsaptive  nations. 

*We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Luxem- 
bourg, but  the  gallery  was  shut. —We  climbed 
to  the  top  stairs. — I  dined  with  Colbrooke,  who 
had  much  company : — Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney, 
Motteux,  Udson,  Taaf.— Called  on  the  Prior, 
and  found  him  in  bed. 

*  Hotel — a  gninea  a  day. — Coach,  three  guineas 
a  week. — Valet  do  place,  three  1.  a  day. — Avant 
coureur,  a  guinea  a  week. —Ordinary  dinner, 
six  1.  a  head. — Out  ordinary  seems  to  be  about 
five  guineas  a  day. — Our  extraordinary  expenses, 
as  diversions,  gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckon. 
— Our  travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 

•>VTiite  stockings,  18  1.*    Wig.— Hat. 

*  Sunday f  Oct.  29.  We  saw  the  boarding- 
school, — the  Enfans  irouvis.  —  A  room  with 
about  eighty-six  children  in  cradles,  as  sweet  as 

*  He  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  read  these  different 
pieces  vrhile  he  remained  in  the  library.— Boswbll. 

«  Eighteen  livret.  Two  pair  of  white  silk  stocktogs 
were  probably  purchased.— Malonk. 


a  parlour.  —  They  lose  a  third;  take  in  to 
perhaps  more  than  seven  [years  old] ;  put  them 
to  trades ;  pin  to  them  the  papers  sent  with 
them. — Want  nurses. — Saw  their  chapel. 

'  Went  to  St.  Eustatia;  saw  an  innumerable 
company  of  girls  catechised,  in  many  bodies, 
perhaps  100  to  a  catechist. — Boys  taught  at 
one  time,  girls  at  another. — The  sermon;  the 
preacher  wears  a  cap,  which  he  takes  off  at  the 
name : — His  action  uniform,  hot  very  violent. 

*  Monday,  Get.  30.  We  saw  the  library  of 
St.  Grermain.— A  very  noble  collection. — ODdex 
Divinorum  Officwrunif  1459 : — ^A  letter,  square 
like  that  of  the  Offices,  perhaps  the  same. — 
The  Codex  by  Fust  and  Gemsheym. — Meursius, 
12  V.  foL — Amadis,  in  French,  3  v.  foL — CathO- 
LicoN  sine  colophone,  but  of  1460. — Two  other 
editions,*  one  by  Auffustin,  de  CivitaU 
Dei  without  name,  diite,  or  place,  but  of  Fust's 
square  letter  as  it  seedu. 

'  I  dined  with  CoL  Drumgould ;  had  a  pleasing 
afternoon. 

'  Some  of  the  boo]f  s  of  St.  Grennain's  stand  in 
presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at  Oxford. 

'  Tuesday,  Oct.  31.  I  lived  at  the  Benedic- 
tines ;  meagre  day ;  soup  meagre ;  herrings,  eels, 
both  with  sauce ;  fried  fish ;  lentils,  tasteless  in 
themselves.  In  the  librairy,  where  I  found 
Maffeus's  de  ffistorid  Indicd :  Pramantoriumflec- 
tere,  to  double  tfie  Cdpe.  I  parted  very  tenderly 
from  the  Prior  and  Friar  Wilkes. 

*  Maitrc  des  Arts,  2  y.—Bacc,  TJieol  3  y.— 
Licentiate,  2  j.— Doctor  Th.  2  y.  in  all,  9  years. 
— For  the  Doctorate  three  disputations,  Major, 
Minor,  Sarbonica, — Several  colleges  suppressed, 
and  transferred  to  that  which  was  the  Jeauita' 
College. 

*  Wednesday,  Nov.  1.  We  left  Paris.— St. 
Denis,  a  large  town ;  the  church  not  very  large, 
but  the  middle  aisle  is  very  lofty  and  awful. — 
On  the  left  are  chapels  built  beyond  the  line  of 
the  wall,  which  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the 
sides.  Tho  organ  is  higher  above  the  pavement 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen. — The  gates  are  of 
brass. — On  the  middle  gate  is  the  history  of  our 
Lord. — The  painted  windows  are  historical,  and 
said  to  be  eminently  beautiful  We  were  at 
another  church  belonging  to  a  convent,  of  which 
the  portal  is  a  dome ;  we  could  not  Bnter  farther, 
and  it  was  almost  dark. 

'Thursday,  Nov.  2.  We  cattie  thU  day  to 
Chantilly,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond6.— This  plsdce  is  eminently  beautified  by 
all  varieties  of  water  starting  up  in  fountains,' 

'  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  De  Bure,  Meerman, 
Maittaire,  and  other  typographical  books  for  the  two 
editions  oi  the  CoUJiolicon,  which  Dr.  Johnson  men- 
tions here,  with  nanus  which  I  cannot  make  out :  I  read, 
'  one  by  Latiniua,  one  by  Jioedinua.'  I  have  deposited 
the  original  ms.  in  the  British  Museum,  where  the 
curious  may  see  it.  My  gratolul  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  Mr.  Flanta  for  the  tronble  he  was  pleased  to 
take  in  aiding  my  researches.— BOswjbll. 
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falling  in  cascades,  numing  in  Btreams,  and 
spread  in  lakes. — ^The  water  seems  to  be  too 
near  the  house.  —^  All  this  water  is  brought 
from  a  source  or  river  three  leagues  off,  by  an 
artificial  canal,  which  for  one  league  is  carried 
underground. — The  house  is  magnificent. — The 
eabinet  seems  well  stocked ;  what  I  remember 
was  the  jaws  of  a  hq)popotamus,  and  a  young 
hippopotamus  preserved,  which  however  is  so 
small  that  I  doubt  its  reality.  It  seems  too 
hairy  for  an  abortion,  and  too  small  for  a 
mature  birth.  —  Nothing  was  preiferved  in 
spirits;  aH  was  dry. — The  dog;  the  deer;  the 
ant-bear,  with  long  snout. -^The  toucan,  long 
broad  beak. — The  stables  were  of  ver^  great 
length. — The  kennel  had  no  soents. — There  was 
a  mockery  of  a  village. -^The  menagerie  had  few 
animals.' — Two  faussans,'  or  Brazilian  weasels, 
spotted,  Tery  wild. — ^There  is  a  forest, 'and  I 
think  a  park. — I  walked  till  I  was  very  treary, 
and  next  morning  felt  my  feet  battered,  and 
with  pains  in  the  toes. 

'  Friday y  Nov.  3.  We  caine  to  Compeigne,  a 
▼ery  large  town,  with  a  royal  palace  built  round 
a  pentagonal  court. — The  court  is  raised  upon 
vaults,  and  has  I  suppose  an  entry  on  one  side 
by  a  gentle  rise. — Talk  of  painting.— ^The  church 
is  not  very  large,  but  very  elegant  and  splendid. 
— I  had  at  first  great  difficulty  to  walk,  but 
motion  grew  continually  easier. — ^At  night  we 
came  to  Noyon,  an  episcopal  dty.— The  cathedral 
is  very  beautiful,  the  {nlhrs  alternately  Gothic 
and  Corinthian.  We  entered  a  very  noble  paro- 
chial church. — ^Noyon  is  walled,  and  -is  said  to 
be  three  miles  round. 

*  ScUvrdayf  Nov.  4.  We  rose  very  early,  and 
came  through  St.  Quintin  to  Gambray,  not 
long  after  three.  —  We  went  to  an  English 
nunnery  to  give  a  letter  to  Father  Welch,  the 


'  Swnday^  Nov.  5.  We  saw  the  GathedraL — 
It  is  very  beautiful,  with  chapels  on  each  side. 
— The  choir  splendid. — ^The  balustrade  in  one 
part  brass. — The  Nefl  very  high  and  grand. 
The  altar,  sUver  as  far  as  it  is  seen. — The  Test- 
ments  very  splendid.  —  At  the  Benedictines' 
Ghurch ' 

Here  his  Journal '  ends  tibruptly.  Whether  he 

>  The  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of  seve- 
ral of  the  animals  could  not  be  deciphered  without 
much  more  acquaintance  with  natural  history  than  I 
possess.  Dr.  Blagden,  with  his  nsual  i>olitenes8/most 
obligingly  examined  the  ms.  To  that  gentleman^  and 
tO"  Dr.  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  also  very 
readily  assisted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best 
thanks-^BoswiLi..  ' 

s  It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,  from  the  'French 
pronunciation  of  fouant.  It  should  bo  observed  that 
the  person  who  showed  this  menagerie  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  fotm-M  and  the  Brazilian  weasel  to  be 
the  same,  the  fowaiM  being  a  different  animal,  and  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  I  find  them,  however,  upon  one 
plate  in  Fennan's  iStrnopsic  of  QiiadrttjMd«.->BoswxLL. 

*  My  worthy  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Andrew 


wrote  anymore  after  this  time,  I  know  not ;  but 
probably  not  much,  as  he  arrived  in  England 
about  the  12th  of  November.  These  shoi-t  notes 
of  his  tour,  though  they  may  seem  minute  taken 
singly,  make  together  a  considerable  mass  of  in* 
formation,  and  exhibit  such' an  ardour  of  inquiry 
and  acuteness  of  examination  as  I  believe  are 
found  in  but  few  travellers,  especially  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  They  completely  refute  the  idle 
notion  which  has  been  propagated,  ihaJi  he  could 
not  see  ;  and  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  revise 
and  digest  them,  he  undoubtedly  could  have  ex- 
panded them  into  a  very  entertaining  narrative. 

When  I  met  him  in  London'the  following  year, 
the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his  French  tour 
was, '  Sir,  I  have  seen  all  the  visibili^es  of  Paris, 
and  around  it ;  but  to  have  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  there,  would  have  required 
more  iime  than  I  could  stay.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of 
Golonel  Drumgould,  a  very  high  man,  sir,  head 
of  UEcole  MUUairef  a  most  oompletecharacter, 
for  he  had  first  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  and 
then  became  a  soldier.  And,  sir,  I  was  very 
kindly  treated  by  the  English  Benedictines,  and 
have  a  cell  appropriated  to  me  in  their  convent.' 

He  observed,  '  The  great  in  France  live  very 
magnificently,  but  the  rest  very  miserably. 
There  is  no  happy  middle  state  as  in  England. 
The  shops  of  Paris  are  mean ;  the  meat  in  the 
markets  is  such  as  would  be  sent  to  a  gaol  in 
England ;  and  Mr.  Thrale  .justly  observed  thai 
the  cookery  of  the  French  was  forced  upon  them 
by  necessity ;  for  they  could  not  eat  their  meat 
unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it.  The  French 
are  an  indelicate  people ;  they  will  spit  upon 


any  place.    At  Madame 


's,  *  a  literary  lady 


of  rank,  the  footman  took  the  sugar  in  his  fingers, 
and  threw  it  into  my  coffee.    I  was  going  to  put 
confessor,  who  came  to  visit  us  in  the  evening.    \  it  aside ;  but  hearing  it  was  made  on  purpose  for 


me,  I  e'en  tasted  Tom's  fingers.  The  same  lady 
would  needs  make  tea  d  VAngloise,  The  spout 
of  the  tea-pot  did  not  pour  freely ;  she  bade  the 
footman  blow  into  it.  France  is  worse  than 
Scotland  in  everything  but  climate.  Nature 
has  done  more  for  the  French  ;  but  they  have 
done  less  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch  have 
done." 

It  happened  that  Foote  was  at  Paris  at  the 
same  time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  description 
of  my  friend  while  there  was  abundantly  ludi- 
crous.   He  told  me  that  the  French  were  qidte 

Lmpisden,  by  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  France, 
enabled  ihe  to  make  out  many  proper  names  which 
Dr.  Johnson  had  written  indistinctly,  and  sometimes 
spelt  erroneously.— BoswiLL. 

I  DuBoci^pe. 

*  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  a  ftw  days  after  his 
return  from  France,  he  says,  'The  French  have  a  clear 
air  and  a  fniltfal  soil ;  but  their  mode  of  common  life 
is  gross  and  incommodious  and  disgusting.  I  am 
come  home  convinced  that  no  improvement  of  gene- 
ral use  iB  to  be  found  among  them.'— Malovs. 
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asionlBhed  at  his  figure  and  manner,  and  at  his 
dress,  which  he  obstinately  continued  exactly  as 
in  London  ;^— his  brown  cTothes,  black  stockings, 
and  plain  shirt.  He  mentioned  that  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman said  to  Johnson,  'Sir,  you  have  not  seen 
tiie best  French  players.*  Johnson:  'Players, 
sir  !  I  look  on  them  as  no  better  than  creatures 
set  upon  tables  and  joint-stooU  to  make  faces 
and  produce  laughter,  like  dancing  dogs.' — '  But, 
sir,  you  will  allow  that  some  players  are  better 
than  others?'  Johnbon:  'Yes,  sir,  as  some 
dogs  dance  better  than  others.' 

While  Johnson  was  in  France  he  was  gene- 
rally very  resolute  Iq  speaking  Latin.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him  that  a  man  should  not  let  him- 
self down  by  speaking  a  language  which  he 
speaks  imperfectly.  Indeed;  we  must  have 
often  observed  how  inferior,  how  much  like  a 
child  a  man  appears,  who  speaks  a  broken 
tongue.  When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  atone  of 
the  dinners  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  presented 
him  to  a  Frenchman  of  great  distinction,  he 
would  not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked 
Latin,  though  his  Excellency  did  not  -under- 
stand it,  owing  perhaps  to  Johnson's  English 
pronunciation :  yet  upon  another  occasion  he 
was  observed  to  speak  French  to  a  Frenchman 
of  high  rank  who  spoke  English;  ftfid  being 
asked  the  reason,  with  some  expression  of  sur- 
prise, he  answered,  '  Because  I  think  my  French 
is  as  good  as  his  English.'  Though  Jt>hnson 
understood  French  perfectly,  he  could  not  speak 
it  readily,  as  I  have  observed  at  his  first  inter- 
view with  General  Paoli  in  1769 ;  yet  he  wrote 
it,  I  imagine,  pretty  well,  as  appears  in  some  of 
his  letters  in  Mrs.  Piozzi's  collection,  of  which 
I  shall  transcribe  one : — 


'  A  MADAMI  LA  C0MTE6SB  DE 


'  May  16,  1771. 

'  Oni,  Madame,  le  moment  est  arriv6,  et  il  f aut 
quejeparle.  Mais  pourquoi  f aut  il  partir  ?  Est 
ce  que  je  m'ennuye  ?  Je  m'ennuyerai  ailleurs. 
Est  ce  que  je  cherche  ou  quelque  plaisir,  oti 
quelque  soulagement?  Je  ne  cherche  rien,  je 
n'espere  rien«  Aller  voir  ce  que  j'ai  vCi,  dtre  un 
pen  rejou6,  im  peu  degout^,  me  resouvenir  que  la 
vie  se  passe  en  vain,  me  plaindre  de  moi,  m'endur- 


1  Mr.  Foote  seems  to  have  em5eUisA«cI  a  little  hi  say- 
ing that  Johnson  did  not  alter  his  dress  at  Paris ;  as 
In  his  Journal  is  a  memorsoidam  about  white  stockings, 
wig,  and  hat.  In  another  place  we  are  told  that 
*  during  his  travels  in  France  he  was  furnished  with  a 
French-made  wig  ot  handsome  cpnstraction.'  That 
Johnson  was  not  inattentive  to  hjs  appearance  is  cer- 
tain, from  a  circumstance  related  by  Mr.  Steevens, 
and  inserted  by  Mr.  Boswell,  in  vol.  iv.,  between  June 
V>  and  June  22, 1784. -J.  Bi^kKEWAY. 

Mr.  Blakeway's  observation  is  fiirther  confirmed  by 
a  note  in  Johnson's  diary  (quoted  by  Bir  John  Hawkins, 
USt  of  Johnsoriy  p.  616),  by  which  it  appears  that  he 
hiid  out  thirty  pounds  in  clothes  for  his  French  journey. 
-^Malone. 


cir  aux  dehors ;  voici  le  tout  de  cc  qu'cn  compte 
pour  les  delices  de  I'annee.  Que  Dien  vous 
donne,  lUbdame,  tons  les  agr^mens  de  la  vie, 
avec  UB  esprit  qui  pent  en  jouir  sans  s'y  Uvrer 
trop.'- 

Here  let  me  not  forget  a  oorioni  anecdote  as 
related  to  me  by  Mr.  Beauderk,  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  as  well  aa  I  can  in  that 
gentleman's  lively  manner:  and  in  justice  to 
him  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Johnson  told 
me  I  might  rely  both  on  the  correctness  of 
his  memory  and  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative. 
'  When  Madame  de  Boufflers  was  first  in  Eng- 
land,'said  Beauclerk,  *she  was  desirous  to  see 
Johnson.  I*  accordingly  went  with  her  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  she  was  entex^ 
tained  with  his  conversation  for  some  time. 
When  OUT  visit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him, 
and  were  got  into  Inner  Temple  Lane,  when  all 
at  once  T  beard  a  noise  like  thunder.  This  was 
occasioned  by  Johnson,  who,  it  seems,  upon  a 
little  reflection,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
he  ought  to  have  done  the  honours  of  his  hte- 
rary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality,  and 
eager  to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantly,  was 
hurr3ring  down  the  staircase  in  violent  agitation. 
He  overtook  us  before  we  reached  the  Temple 
Gate,  and  brushing  in  between  me  and  Madame 
de  Boufflers,  seized  her  hand,  and  conducted 
her  to  her  coach.  His  dress  was  a  rusty-brown 
morning  suit,  a  pair  of  old  shoes  by  way  of 
slippers,  a  little  shrivelled  wig  sticking  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  and  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt  and 
the  knees  of  his  breeches  hanging  loose.  A  con- 
siderable crowd  of  people  gathered  round,  and 
were  not  a  little  struck  by  this  singular  appear- 
ance.' 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency  and 
elegance.  When  P^re  Boscovich  was  in  £ng- 
Isjid,  Johnson  dined  in  company  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  and  at  Dr.  Douglas's,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Upon  both  occasdons,  that 
celebrated  foreigner  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  Johnson's  Latin  conversation.  When  at 
Paris,  Johnson  thus  characteriEed  Voltaire  to 
Freron  the  journalist :  '  Vir  eU  CLcerrimi  in- 
genii  et  paucarum  Uterarum,* 

*  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNBON. 

'  Edinbuboh,  jDec.  5, 1775. 
'Mt  deab  Sib,  -—Mr.  Alexander  Maclean, 
the  young  laird  of  Coll,  being  to  set  out  to- 
morrow for  London,  I  give  him  this  letter  to 
introduce  him  to  your  acquaintance.  The 
kindness  which  you  and  I  experienced  from  his 
brother,  whose  imfortunate  death  we  sincerely  j 
lament,  will  make  us  always  desirous  to  show 
attention  to  any  branch  of  the  family.  Indeed, 
you  have  so  much  of  the  true  Highland  cordi- 
ality, that  I  am  sure  you  would  have  thought 
me  to  blame  if  I  had  negleoted  to  zeoommend 
to  you  this  Hebridean  prince,  in  whose  island 
we  were  hospitably  entertained. — I  ever  am  | 

I 
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-vith  resiiectful  aitachment,  my  dear  sir,  your 
most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  James  Boswbll.' 

Mr.  Maclean  returned  with  the  most  agree- 
able  accounts  of  the  polite  attention  with  which 
he  was  received  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Dr.  Bumey  Informs 
me  that  *  he  veiy  frequently  met  Dr.  Johnsoi^ 
at  Sir.  Thrale^B,  at  Streatham,  where  they  had 
many  long  conversations,  often  sitting  up  as 
long  aa  the  fire  and  candles  lasted,  and  much 
longer  than  the  patience  of  the  servants  sub- 
sisted.' 

A  few  of  Johnson*8  sayings,  which  that  gentle- 
man recollects,  shall  here  be  inserted  : — 

'I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner  but  when  I 
have  a  bad  night,  and  then  the  nap  takes  me.* 

'  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  saying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly 
tiue.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  some  degree 
of  exaggerated  pnuse.  In  lapidary  inscriptions 
a  man  is  not  upon  oath.' 

'  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
than  fonnerly,  but  then  less  is  learned  there  ^  so 
that  what  the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at 
the  other.* 

'  More  is  learned  in  public  than  in  private 
schools  from  emulfektion ;  there  i»  the  collision 
of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radiation  of  many 
minds  pointing  to  one  centre.  Though  few  boys 
make  their  own  exercises,  yet  if  a  good  exercise 
is  given  up,  out  of  a  great  number  of  boys,  it  is 
made  by  somebody.' 

'I hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is 
fts  well  known,  and  has  long  been  as  well  known 
as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavouring  to  make 
children  prematurely  wise  is  useless  labour. 
Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or 
six  years  old  than  other  children,  what  use  can 
he  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is  wanted, 
and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labour  of  the 
teacher  can  never  be  repaid.  Too  much  is  ex- 
pected from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed. 
Miss *  was  an  instance  of  early  cultiva- 
tion, but  in  what  did  it  terminate?  In  marry- 
ing a  little  Presbyterian  parson  who  keeps  an 
infant  boarding-school,  so  that  aH  her  employ- 
ment now  is, 

"To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer." 

She  tells  the  children,  "  This  is  a  cat,  and  that 
is  a  dog,  with  four  legs  and  a  tail ;  se^  there  ! 
you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you 
can  speak."  If  I  had  bestowed  such  an  educa- 
tion on  a  daughter,  and  had  discovered  that  she 
thought  of  marrying  such  a  f ello^  \  would  have 
lent  her  to  the  Congress.* 

'After  having  talked  sHghtingly  of  music,  he 
^^as  observed  to  listen  very  attentively  while 
Miss  Thrale  played  on  the  harpsichord,  and  with 
eagerness  he  called  to  her,  "  Why  don't  you  dash 

'  lOss  Aikin,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs.  Barbauld. 


away  like  Bumey?"  Dr.  Bumey  upon  this 
said  to  him,  "  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  make  a 
musician  of  you  at  last."  Johnson,  with  can- 
did complacency,  replied,  "  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  a  new  sense  given  to  me." ' 

'  He  had  come  down  one  morning  to  the  break- 
fast-room, and  been  a  considerable  time  by  him- 
self before  anybody  appeared.  When  on  a  sub- 
sequent day  he  was  twitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale  for 
being  very  late,  which  he  generally  was,  he 
defended  himself  by  alluding  to  the  extraordi- 
nary momhig  when  he  had  been  too  early. 
"Madam,  I  do  not  like  to  oome  down  to 
vacuity  J**  * 

*  Dr.  Bumey  having  remaiked  that  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  was  beginning  to  look  old,  he  said,  "  Why, 
sir,  you  are  not  to  wonder  at  that ;  no  man's 
face  has  had  more  wear  and  tear." ' 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer  time 
than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I  wrote  to 
him  December  18th,  not  in  good  spirits.  *  Some- 
times I  have  been  afraid  that  the  cold  which  has 
gone  over  Europe  this  year  like  a  sort  of  pesti- 
lence has  seized  you  severely;  sometimes  my 
imagination,  which  is  upon  occasions  prolific  of 
evil,  hath  figured  that  you  may  have  somehow 
taken  offence  at  some  part  of  my  conduct.' 

'  TO  JAMI8  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  December  23, 1775. 

'Dear  Sib, — ^Never  dream  of  any  o£fence. 
How  should  you  olBfend  me?  I  consider  your 
friendship  as  a  possession,  which  I  intend  to 
hold  till  you  take  it  from  me,  and  to  lament  if 
ever  by  my  fault  I  should  lose  it  However, 
when  such  suspicions  find  their  way  into  your 
mind,  always  give  them  vent ;  I  shall  make  haste 
to  disperse  them ;  but  hinder  their  first  ingress 
if  you  cftn*     Consider  such  thoughts  as  morbid. 

'  Such  illness  as  may  excuse  my  omission  to 
Lord  Hailes  I  cannot  honestly  plead.  I  have 
been  hindered,  I  know  not  how,  by  a  succession 
of  petty  obstructions.  I  hope  to  mend  imme. 
diately,  and  to  send  next  post  to  his  Lordship. 
Mr.  Thrale  would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had 
omitted ;  he  sends  hiji  compliments  and  wishes 
to  see  you. 

'  Yon  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no  more 
wrangling  about  feudal  inheritance.  How  does 
the  young  Laird  of  Auchinleck  ?  I  suppose  "Miaa 
Veronica  is  grown  a  reader  and  discourser. 

*  I  have  just  now  got  a  cough,  but  it  has  never 
yet  hindered  me  from  sleeping;  I  have  had 
quieter  nights  than  are  common  with  me. 

'  I  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Joseph  *  has  had 
the  wit  to  find  the  way  back.  He  is  a  fine  fellow, 
and  one  of  the  best  travellers  in  the  world. 

'  Young  Coll  brought  me  your  letter.  He  is 
a  very  pleasing  youth.    I  took  him  two  days  ago 

1  Joseph  Bitter,  a  Bohemian,  who  was  in  my  service 
many  years,  and  attended  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  in  our 
tour  to  the  Hebrides.  After  having  left  me  for  some 
time,  he  had  now  returned  to  me.—  Boa  well. 
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to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined  together.  I  was  as 
civil  as  I  had  the  means  of  being. 

'I  have  had  a  letter  from  Basay,  acknow- 
ledging, with  great  appearance  of  satisfaction, 
the  insertion  in  the  Edinburgh  paper.  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  was  done. 

'  BIy  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who  does 
not  love  me ;  and  of  all  the  rest,  I  need  only 
send  them  to  those  that  do ;  and  I  am  afraid  it 
will  give  you  very  little  trouble  to  distribute 
them.  —I  am,  my  dear,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  '  Sah.  Joiwbon.' 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1776. 

In  1776,  Johnson  wrote,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
nothing  for  the  .public ;  but  that  his  mind  was 
still  ardent  and  fraught  with  generous  wishes  to 
attain  to  still  higher  degrees  of  literary  excel- 
lence, is  proved  by  his  private  notes  of  this 
year,  which  I  shall  insert  in  their  proper  place. 

'  TO  JAMBS  BOSWXLL,  BB(). 

*  Jan,  10, 1776. 

*  Dear  Sm, — I  have  at  last  sent  you  all  Lord 
Hailes's  papers.  While  I  was  in  France  I  looked 
very  often  into  Renault ;  but  Lord  Hailcs,  in 
my  opinion,  leaves  him  far  and  far  behind. 
Why  I  did  not  despatch  so  short  a  perusal  sooner, 
when  I  look  back,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  human  moments  are  stolen  away  by 
a  thousand  petty  impediments  which  leave  no 
trace  behind  them.  I  have  been  a£3icted  through 
the  whole  Christmas  with  the'  general  disorder, 
of  which  the  worst  effect  was  a  cough,  which  is 
now  much  mitigated,  though  the  country,  on 
which  I  look  from  a  window  at  Streatham,  is 
now  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  Mrs.  Williams 
1b  very  ill ;  everybody  else  is  as  usuaL 

'  Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to  you 
which  I  think  you  had  not  opened ;  and  a  paper 
for  The  ChronicUf  which  I  suppose  it  not  neces- 
sary now  to  insert.    I  return  them  both. 

*  I  have  within  these  few  days  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first  volume,  for  which 
I  return  my  most  respectful  thalnks. 

*I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your 
haughty  lady,  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love  me,) 
and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young  laird,  all 
happiness.  Teach  the  young  gentleman,  in  spite 
of  Ills  mamma,  to  think  and  speak  well  of,  sir, 
your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnbok.* 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matt§r  of  great 
consequence  to  me  and  my  family,  which  I  should 
not  obtrude  upon  the  world,  were  it  not  that 
the  part  which  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  me 
made  him  take  in  it,  was  the  occasion  of  an 
exertion  of  his  abilities  which  it  Would  be  In- 
justice to  conceaL    That  what  he  wrote  upon 


the  subject  may  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  state  of  the  question,  which  I  shall  lio 
as  briefly  as  I  can. 

In  the  year  L504,  the  barony  or  manor  of 
Auchinleck  (pronounced  Affiick)  in  Ayrshire, 
which  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  same  name 
with  the  lands,  having  fallen  tb  the  Crown  by 
forfeiture,  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scotlsnd, 
granted  it  to  Thomas  Boswell,  a  branch  of  an 
ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,  styling  him 
in  the  charter  *  dilecto  famHiari  nottro;^  and 
assigning,  as  the  cause  of  the  grant,  'pro  bono  d 
fiddiaervitio  nobis prcutUo.*  Thomas  Boswell wu 
slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with  his  sovereign, 
at  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  in  15ia 

From  this  very  honourable  founder  of  got 
family  the  estate  was  transmitted,  in  a  direct 
series  of  heirs  male,  to  David  Boswell,  my 
father's  great-granduncle,  who  had  no  sons,  but 
four  daughters,  who  were  all  respectably  mar- 
ried, the  eldest  to  Lord  Catheart. 

David  Boswell,  being  resolute  in  the  xmlii&ry 
feudal  principle  of  continuing  the  male  succes- 
sion, passed  by  his  daughters,  and  settled  the 
estate  on  his  nephew  by  his  next  brother,  who 
approved  of  the  deed,  and  renounced  any  pre- 
tensions which  he  might  possibly  have  in  pre- 
ference to  his  son.  But  the  estate  having  been 
burthened  with  large  portions  to  the  daughten, 
and  other  debts,  it  was  necessary  for  the  nepbew 
to  sell  a  ccmsiderable  part  of  it,  and  uriist  re- 
mained was  still  much  encumbered. 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved,  and 
in  some  degree  relieved,  the  estate.  His  son,  my 
grandfather,  an  eminent  lawyer,  not  only  repur- 
chased a  great  part*  of  what  had  been  sold,  but 
acquired  other  lands ;  and  my  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  Scotland,  and  had  added 
considerably  to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  in- 
clination to  take  the  privilege  allowed  by  our 
law^'  to  secure  it  to  his  family  in  perpetuity 
by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my  consent 

In  the  plan  of  ei^uailing  the^  estate  I  heartily 
concurred  with  him,  though  I  was  the  first  to 
be  restrained  by  it ;  but  we  unhappily  differed 
as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which  should  be  estab- 
Ushed,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  law,  called  to 
the  succession.  My  father  had  declared  a  pre- 
dilection for  heirs  general,  that  is,  males  and 
females  indiscriminatQ^y.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever, that  all  males  descending  from  his  grand- 
father should  be  preferred  to  females;  but 
would  not  extend  that  privilege  to  males  deriv- 
ing their  descent  from  a  higher  soturce.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality  for  beirt 
male,  however  remote,  which  1  maintained  by 
arguments  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  con- 
siderable weight.  And  in  the  particolar  case  of 
our  family,  I  apprehended  that  we  were  under 

'>  Acts  of  ^Faritament  of  Scotland,  16S5,  cap.  22--* 
Boswell. 
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an  implied  obligation,  in  honour  and  good  faith, 
to  transmit  the  estate  by  the  same  tenure  by 
which  he  held  it,  which  was  as  heirs  male,  ex- 
cluding nearer  females.  I  therefore,  as  I  thought, 
conscientiously  objected  to  my  father's  scheme. 
My  opposition  was  very  displeasing  to  my 
father,  who  was  entitled  to  great  respect  and 
deference ;  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  dis- 
agreeable consequences  from  my  non-compliance 
with  his  wishes.  After  much  perplexity  and 
uneasiness,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  stating  the 
case  with  all  its  difficulties  at  fuU  length,  and 
earnestly  requesting  that  he  would  consider  it 
at  leisure,  and  favoiur  me  with  his  friendly 
opinion  and  advice. 

•to  JAMBB  BOSWfiLL,  ESQ. 

*Zon<fon,  Jau.  15, 1776. 

'Deab  Sib, — I  was  much  impressed  by  your 
letter,  and  if  I  can  form  upon  your  case  any 
resolution  satisfactory  to  myself,  will  very  gladly 
impart  it ;  but  whether  I  am  equal  to  it,  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  case  compounded  of  law  and 
justice,  and  requires  a  mind  versed  in  juridical 
dbquisitions.  Could  not  you  tell  your  whole 
mind  to  Lord  Hailes  ?  He  is,  you  know,  both 
a  Christian  and  a  lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above 
partiality  and  above  loquacity ;  and  I  believe  he 
will  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he  may  quiet 
a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering  mind.  Write 
to  me  as  anything  occurs  to  you ;  and  if  I  find 
myself  stopped  by  want  of  facts  necessary  to  be 
known,  I  will  make  inquiiies  of  you  as  my  doubts 
arise. 

'If  your  former  resolutions  should  be  foTind 
only  fanciful,  you  decide  rightly  in  judging  that 
your  father's  fancies  may  claim  the  preference ; 
but  whether  they  are  fanciful  or  rational  is  the 
question.  I  really  think  Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

'  Blake  my  compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell, 
and  tell  her  that  I  hope  to  be  wanting  in  nothing 
that  I  can  contribute  to  bring  you  all  out  of  your 
troubles. — I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately, 
youi  humble  servant,  '  Sail  Johnson.' 

TO  THE  SAMB. 

'i^'eJ.  3,1776. 

'Deab  Sib, — I  am  going  to  write  upon  a 
question  which  requires  more  knowledge  of  local 
law,  and  more  acquaintance  with  the  general 
mles  of  inheritance,  than  I  can  claim ;  but  I 
write  because  you  request  it, 

'  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by  natural 
right  wholly  in  the  power  of  its  present  owner ; 
and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  bequeathed,  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  as  judgment  shall  direct,  or 
passion  incite. 

'  But  natural  right  would  avail  little  ^thout 
the  protection  of  law ;  and  the  primary  notion 
of  law  is  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  natural  right. 
A  man  is  therefore,  in  society,  not  fully  master 
of  what  he  calls  his  own,  but  he  siilLretains  all 
the  powerVhioh  law  does  not  take  from  him. 
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*  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  law  either 
leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  moral 
obligations. 

*0f  the  estate  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, your  father  still  retains  such  possession, 
with  such  power  over  it  that  he  can  sell  it,  and 
do  with  the  mon^y  what  he  will,  without  any 
legal  impediment.  But  when  he  extends  lus 
power  beyond  his  olm  lif ej  by  settling  the  order 
of  succession,  the  law  makes  your  consent  neces- 
sary. 

*  Let  us  suppose  that  he  tells  the  land  to  risk 
the  money  in  some  specious  adventure,  and  in 
that  adventure  loses  the  whole :  lus  posterity 
would  be  disappointed  ;  but  they  could  not  think 
themselves  injured  or  robbed.  If  he  spent  it 
upon  vice  or  pleasure,  his  successors  could  only 
call  him  vicious  and  voluptuous  ;  they-  could  not 
say  that  he  was  injurious  or  unjust. 

'  He  that  may  do  more  may  do  less.  He  that, 
by  seUkig  or  squandering,  may  disinherit  a  whole 
family,  may  certainly  disinherit  part  by  a  partial 
settlement. 

'  Laws  are  fbrmed  by  thd  manners  and  exigen- 
cies of  particular  times,  and  it  is  but  accidental 
that  they  last  longer  than  their  caxises:  the 
limitation  of  feudal  succession  to  the  male  arose 
from  the  obligation  of  the  tenant  to-  attend  his 
chief  in  war. 

'  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  chatiging, 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpation  to  pre- 
scribe rules  to  posterity,  by  presuming  to  judge 
of  what  we  cannot  know;  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  fully  approve  either  your  design  or 
your  father's,  to  limit  that  succession  which  de- 
scended to  you  unlimited.  If  we  are  to  leave 
wffiunitt^wia  io  posterity,  what  we  have  with- 
out -any  merit  of  our  own  received  from  *our 
ancestors,  should  not  choice  and  free  will  be  kept 
im violated?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with  more 
reverence  than  liberty? — If  this  consideration 
should  restrain  your  father  from  disinheriting 
some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you  the  power 
of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

*'  Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate  make 
any  will  ?  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance, any  portions  to  his  daughter  ?  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  shadowy  difference  between  the 
power  of  leaving  land,  and  of  leaving  money  to 
be  raised  from  land ;  between  leaving  an  estate 
to  females,  and  leaving  the  male  heir  in  effect 
only  their  steward. 

'  Suppose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed  only 
males  to  inherit,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
tiiiis  law  many  estates  to  have  descended,  pass- 
ing by  the  females,  to  remoter  heirs.  Suppose 
afterwards  the  law  repealed  in  correspondence 
with  a  change  of  manners,  and  women  made 
capable  of  inheritance;  would  not  then  the 
tenure  of  estates  be  changed  ?  Gould  the  women 
have  no  benefit  from  a  law  nutde  in  their  favour  ? 
Must  they  be  passed  by  upon  moral  principles 
for  ever,  because  they  were  once  excluded  by  a 


legal  prohibition  ?  Or  may  that  which  passed 
only  to  males  by  one  law,  pass  likewise  to 
females  by  another  ? 

'  Yon  mention  your  resolution  to  maintain  the 
right  of  yonr  brothers :'  I  do  not  see  how  any  of 
their  rights  are  invaded. 

'As  your  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  act 
of  your  ancestor,  who  diverted  the  succession 
from  the  females,  you  inquire,  very  properly, 
what  were  his  motives,  and  what  was  his  inten- 
tion ;  for  you  certainly  are  not  bound  by  his  act 
more  than  he  intended  to  bind  you,  nor  hold 
your  land  on  harder  or  stricter  terms  than  those 
on  which  it  was  granted. 

'Intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts. 
When  he  left  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  by  ex- 
cluding his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  in  his 
power  to  have  perpetuated  the  succession  to  the 
males  ?  If  he  could  have  done  it,  he  seems  to 
have  shown,  by  omitting  it,  tla&t  he  did  not 
desire  it  to  be  done ;  and  upon  your  own  princi- 
ples you  will  not  easily  prove  your  right  to 
destroy  that  capacity  of  succession  which  your 
ancestors  have  left 

'  If  your  ancestor  had  not  the  power  of  making 
a  perpetual  settlement,  and  if  therefore  we  can- 
not judge  distinctly  of  his  intentions,  yet  his 
act  can  only  be  considered  a»  an  example ;  it 
makes  not  an  obligation.  And,  as  you  observe, 
he  set  no  example  of  rigorous  adherence  to 
the  line  of  succession.  He  that  overlooked  a 
brother,  would  not  wonder  that  little  regard  is 
shown  to  remote  relations. 

'  As  the  rules  of  succession  are  in-  a  great  i>art 
purely  legal,  no  man  can  be  supposed  to  be- 
queath anything  but  upon  legal  terms ;  he  can 
grant  no  power  which  the  law  denies ;  and  if 
he  makes  no  special  and  definite  limitation,  he 
confers  all  the  power  which  the  law  allows. 

'  Tour  ancestor,  for  some  reason,  disinherited 
bis  daughters ;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  he 
intended  this  act  as  a  rule  for  posterity  than  the 
disinheriting  of  his  brother. 

•If,  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right  your 
father  admits  daughters  to  inheritance,  ask  your- 
self, first,  by  what  right  you  require  them  to  be 
excluded  ? 

*  It  appears,  upon  reflection,  that  your  father 
excludes  nobody ;  he  only  admits  nearer  females 
to  inherit,  before  males  more  remote ;  and  the 
exclusion  is  purely  consequential. 

'These,  dear  sir,  are  my  thoughts,  immetho- 
dical  and  deliberative ;  but  perhaps  you  may 
find  in  them  some  glimmering  of  evidence.- 

'I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recommend  to 
you  a  conference  with  Lord  HaUes,  whom  you 
know  to  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a  Christian. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  INIrs.  Boswell, 
though  she  does  not  love  me.~I  am,  sir,  your 
affectionate  servant,  *Sam.  Johnson.' 


1  Which  term  I  applied  to  all  the  heirs  male.— Bos- 
wxu* 


I  had  followed  his  recommendation  and  con- 
sulted Lord  Hailes,  who  upon  this  subject  had 
a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine.  His  Lordship 
obligingly  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  a  letter, 
in  which  he  discussed  with  legal  and  historical 
learning  the  points  in  which  I  saw  much  diiS- 
culty,  maintaining  that '  the  succession  of  heirs 
general  was  the  succession,  by  the  law  ci  Scot- 
land, from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  as  f ar  aa 
we  can  learn  it  by  record  ; '  observing  ^at  the 
estate  of  our  family  had  rot  been  limited' to 
heirs  maid ;  and  that  though  an  heir  male  Lid 
in  one  instance  been  chosen  in  preference  to 
nearer  females,  that  had  been  an  arbitrary  act, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in  the  embarrassed 
state  of  affairs  at  that  time ;  and  the  fact  was, 
that  upon  a  fair  computation  of  the  value  of 
land  and  money  at  the  time,  applied  to  the 
estate  and  the  burthens  upon  it,  there  was 
nothing  given  the  heirs  male  but  the  skeleton  of 
an  estate.  '  The  plea  of  conscience,*  said  his 
Lordshipi  '  which  you  put,  is  a  most  respectable 
one,  especially  when  conscience  and  tdf  are  on 
different  sides.  But  I  think  that  conscience  is  • 
not  well-informed,  and  that  sdf  and  she  ought 
on  this  occasion  to  bex)f  a  side.' 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  inflaence 
upon  my  mind,  I  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson,  b^^g 
to  hear  from  him  again  upon  this  interesting 
question. 

*  TO  JAMES  BOBWELL,  ESQ. 

'Feb.  9,177^ 

*  Dear  Sir, — Having  not  any  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  or  customs  of  Scotland,  I  en- 
deavoured to  consider  your  question  upon  gene- 
ral principles,  and  found  nothing  of  much  vali- 
dity that  I  could  oppose  to  this  position :  "He 
who  inherits  a  fief  unlimited  by  his  Auceston, 
inherits  the  power  of  limiting  it  according  to  his 
own  judgment  or  opinion."  If  this  be  true,  yon 
may  join  with  your  father. 

'  Further  consideration  produces  another  con- 
clusion-: "  He  who  receives  a  fief  unlimited  by 
his  ancestors,  gives  his  heirs  some  reason  to  com- 
plain, if  he  does  not  transmit  it  unlimited  to 
posterity.    For  why  should  he  make  the  state 
of   others   worse   than    his   own,   without  s 
reason  ? "    If  this  be  true,  though  neither  yoa  ' 
nor  your  father  are  about  to  do  what  is  quite  • 
right,  but  as  your  father  violates  (I  think)  the  j 
legal  succession  least,  he  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
right  than  yourself. 

*It  cannot  but  occur  that  "Women  hare 
natural  and  equitable  claims  as  well  as  men,  and 
these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously  or  lightly 
superseded  or  infringed."  When  fiefs  impliwi 
military  service,  it  is  easily  discerned  why 
females  could  not  inherit  them ;  but  that  reason 
is  now  at  an  end.  As  manners  make  laws, 
manners  likewise  repeal  them. 

'  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which  I 
have  attained.    None  of  them  are  very  favour 
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able  to  your  scheme  of  entail,  nor  perhaps  to  any 
scheme.  My  observation,  that  only  he  who 
scquires  an  estate  may  bequeath  it  capriciously,* 
if  it  contains  any  conviction,  includes  this  posi- 
tion likewise,  that  only  he  who  acquires  an 
estate  may  entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  presumed,  that  "  he  who  inherits 
an  estate,  inherits  all  the  power  legally  concomi- 
tant;" and  that  "he  who  gives  or  leaves  un- 
limited an  estate  legally  limitable,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  give  that  power  of  limitation  which  he 
omitted  to  take  away,  and  to  conmiit  future 
contingencies  to  future  prudence."  In  these 
two  positions  I  believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise 
you  to  rest ;  every  other  notion  of  possession 
seems  to  me  full  of  difficulties,  «nd  embarrassed 
vith  scruples. 

'  If  these  axioms  be  allowed,  you  have  arrived 
now  at  fttU  liberty  without  the  help  of  particu- 
lar circumstances,  which,  however,  have  in  your 
case  great  weight.  Yeu  very  rightly  observe, 
that  he  who  passing  by  his  brother  gave  the  in- 
heritance to  his  nephew,  could  limit  no  more  than 
he  gave;  and  by  Lord  Hailes*s  estimate  of  four- 
teen yeara*  purchase, -what  he  gave  wa»no  more 
than  you  may  easily  entail  according  to  your 
own  opinion,  if  that  opinion  should  finally  prevail 

'  Lord  HaUes's  suspicion,  that  entails  are  en- 
croachments on  tiie  dominion  of  Providence, 
may  be  extended  to^all  heieditary  privileges  and 
ail  permanent  institutions ;  I  do  not  see  why  it 
may  not  be  extended  to  any  provision  for  the 
present  hour,  since  all  care  about  futurity .  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  supposition  that  we  know  at  least 
in  some  degree  what  will  be  future.  Of  the 
future  we  certainly  know  nothing  :  but  we  may 
form  conjectures  from  the  past ;  and  the  power 
of  forming  ccnjectures  includes,  in  my  opinion, 
the  duty  of  acting  in  conformity  to  that  proba- 
bility which  we  discover.  Providence  gives  the 
power,  of  which  reason  teaches  the  use. -^I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  mosifaitiiful  servant, 

*  Sau.  Johnson. 

'I  hope  I  shall  get  some  ground  now  with 
^Irs.  BosweU ;  make  my  oomplimenta  to  her 
and  to  the  little  people. 

'  Don't  bum  p%pers :  they  may  be  safe  enough 
in  your  own  box, — you  will  wish  to  see  them 
hereafter.' 

'  TO  TBS  BiHfB. 

'^c5  15, 1776. 

*Dear  Sir,— To  the  letters  which  I  have 
written  about  your  great  question,  I  have 
nothing  to  add.  If  your  conscience  is  satisfied, 
yon  have  now  only  your  prudence  to  consult. 
I  long  for  a  lettdr,  that  I  may  know  how  this 
troublesome  and  vexatious  question  is  at  last 
decided.'    I  hope  that  it  will  at  last  end  well. 

'  I  had  reminded  him  of  his  observation,  mentioned 

0»fe.— BOSWBLL. 

'  The  entail  framed  1^  my  father  with  various  Judl- 


Lord  Hailes's  letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very 
seasonable,  but  I  think  his  aversion  from  entails 
has  something  in  it  like  superstition.  Provi- 
dence is  not  counteracted  by  any  means  which 
Providence  puts  into  our  power.  The  continu- 
ance and  propagation  of  families  makes  a  great 
part  of  the  Jewish  law,  tuid  is  by  no  means  pro- 
hibited in  the  Christian  institution,  though  the 
necessity  of  it  continues  no  longer,  hereditary 
tenures  are  established  in  all  civilised  countries, 
and  ore  accompanied  in  most  with  hereditary 
authority.  Sir  William  Temple  considers  our 
constitution  as  defective,  that  there  is  not  an 
unalienable  estate  in  land  connected  with  a 
peerage ;  ftnd  Lord  Bacon  mentions  as  a  proof 
that  the  Turks  are  barbarians,  their  want  of 
Stirpes,  as  he  calls  thetn,  or  hereditary  rank. 
Do  not  let  your  mind,  when  it  is  freed  from  the 
supposed  necessity  of  a  rigorous  entail,  be  en- 
tangled with  contrary  objections,  and  think  all 
entails  unlawful,  till  you  have  cogent  arguments, 
wliich  I  believe  you  never  will  find.  I  am  afraid 
of  scruples. 

*  I  have  now  sent  lUl  Lord  Hailes's  papers. 
Part  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in  which  I  had 
laid  them  for  security,  and  had  forgotten  them. 
Part  of  these  are  written  twice ;  I  have  returned 
both  the  copies.     Part  I  had  read  before. 

'  Be  eo  kind  aa- to  return  Lord  Hailea  my  most 
respectful  thanks  for  his  first  volume :  his  ac- 
curacy strikes  me  with  wonder ;  his  narrative 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Henault,  as  I  have  for- 
merly <  mentioned. 

*I  am  afraid  that  the  trouble 'which  my  ir- 
regularity and  delay  has  cost  him  is  greater,  far 
greater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do  him  will 
recompense ;  but  if  I  have  any  more^  copy*  I  will 
try  to  do  better. 

'  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  Beswell  is  friends 
with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Veronica,  and 
Euphemia,  and  Alexander.— I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sam  Johnson.' 

^MB.  BOSWELL  TO  BR.  JOHNSON. 

'Edinburgh,  Feb,  20, 1776. 
•  •.... 

'^Tou  have  illuminated  my  mind,  and  relieved 
me  from  imaginary  shackles  of  conscientious 
obligation.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  inmie- 
diately  join  in  an  entail  upon  the  series  of  heirs 
approved  by  my  father ;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
act  too  suddenly.' 

cious  dauses  was  settled  by  him  and  mc,  setUlng  the 
estatb^upon  the  heira  male  of  his  gnnd&thco',  which  I 
found  hod  b«en  already  done  by  my  grandfather  im- 
perfectly, but  so  as  to  be  defeated  only  by  selling  the 
lands.  I  was  freed  by  Dr.  Johnson  ft-om  scruples  of 
eonscienttouB  obligation,  and  could  therefore  gratify 
my  father.  But  my  opinion  and  partiality  for  male 
succession  in  its  full  extent  remained  unshaken.  Tet 
let^me  not  be  thought  harsh  or  nnkind  to  danghters ; 
for  my  notion  is,  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
great  affection  and  tenderness,  and  always  participate 
of  the>  prosperity  of  the  famUy.— Boswell. 
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'DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  B08WCLL. 

*  Feb,  24, 1776. 

'  Deab  Sib,— I  am  glad  that  what  I  could 
think  or  say  has  at  all  contributed  to  quiet  your 
tiioughts.  Your  resolution,  not  to  act  till  your, 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  more  deliberation,  is 
very  just.  If  you  have  been  scrupulous,  do  not 
be  rash.  I  hope  that  as  you  think  more,  and 
take  opportunities  of  talking  with  men  intelli- 
gent in  questions  of  property,  you  will  be  able 
to  free  yourself  from  every*  difficulty. 

'When  I  wrote  last,  I  sent,  I  think,  ten 
packets.    Did  you  receive  them  all  ? 

'  Tou  must  tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  suspected 
her  to  have  written  without  your  knowledge,^ 
and  therefore  ■  did  not  return  any  answer,  lest 
a  clandestine  correspondence  should  have  been 
perniciously  discovered.  I  will  write  to  her 
soon.  .  .  ..  —I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affec- 
tionately yours,  *  Sam  Johnson.* 

Having-  oommunioated  to  Lord  Hailes  what 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  concerning  the  question 
which  perplexed  me  so  much,  his  Lordship  wrote 
to  me:  'Your  scruples  have  produced  more 
fruit  than  I  ever  expected  from  them;  an  excel- 
lent dissertation  on  general  principles  of  morals 
and  law.' 

I  wrote  to  Dr«  Johnson  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, complaining  of  melancholy,  and  express- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him ;  informing 
him  that  the  ten  packets  came  all  safe;  that 
Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and  said 
he  had  almost  wholly  removed  his  scruples 
against  entails. 

'TO  JAMBS  BOSWSKL,  BSQ. 

•  March  5, 1776. 

'  Deab  Sib,— *I  have  not  had  your  letter  half- 
an-hour ;  as  you  lay  so  much  weight  upon  my 
notions,  I  should  think  it  not  just  to  delay  my 
answer. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  that  your- melancholy  should 
return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise  if  it  could 
have  no  relief  but  from  my  company.  My  coun- 
sel you  may  have  when  you  are  pleased  to  re- 
quire it ;  but  of  my  company  you  cannot  in  the 
next  month  have  much,  for  Mr.  Thrale  will  take 
me  to  Italy,,  he  says,  on  the  1st  of  ApriL 

'Let  ipe  warn  you  very  earnestly  against 
scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  reconciled  to 
your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great  honour  to 
have  shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opinion  of  entails. 
Do  not,  however,  hope  wholly  to  reason  away 
your  troubles ;  do  not  feed  them  with  attention, 
and  they  will  die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix 
your  thoughts  upon  your  business,  fill  your 
intervals  with  company,  and  sunshine  will  again 
break  in  upon  your  mind.  If  you  will  come  to 
me,  you  must  come  very  quickly ;  and  even 
then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  the  country 

1  A  letter  to  him  on  the  interesting  sutiject  of  the 
(iunily  settlement,  whid)  I  had  read.— ^oswvut^ 


together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see  Oxford  and 
Lichfield  before  I  set  out  on  this  long  journey. 
To  this  I  can  only  add  that  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

1x>  the  same. 

*  March  12,1776. 

'Deab  Sib, — Very  early  in  April  we  leave 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  I 
shall  leave  London  for  a  short  time.  Of  this  I 
think  it  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  you  may 
not  be  disappointed  in  any  of  your  enterprises. 
I  had  not  fully  resolved  to  go  into  the  coimtry 
before  this  day. 

'Pleas9  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord 
Hailes ;  and  mention  very  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Boswell  my  hope  that  she  is  reconciled  to,  sir, 
yo.fir  faithful  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
'Chancellor  Clarendon  presented  the  University 
of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  of  his  History, 
and  such  other  of  his  Lordship's  manuscripts  as 
had  not  been  published,  on  condition  that  the 
profits  arising  from  their  publication  should  be 
applied  to  the  estabUshment  of  a  MaiUge  in  the 
University.  The  gift  was  accepted  in  full  oon- 
vocation.  A  person  being  now.  recommended  to 
Dr.  Johnson  as  fit  to  superintend  this  proposed 
riding  schoqj,  he  exerted  himself  with  that  zeal 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  upon  every  similar 
occasion.  But,  on  inquiry  into  the  matter,  he 
found  that  the  scheme  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
carried  into  execution  :  the  profits  arising  from 
the  Clarendon  press  being,  from  some  misman* 
agement,  very  scanty.  This  having  been  ex- 
plained to  him  by  a  respectable  dignitary  of  the 
Church,  who  had  good  means  of  knowing  it,  he 
wrote  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  which  at  once 
exhibits  his  extraordinary  precision  and  acute- 
ness,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  his  Alma 
Mateb.. 

'  to  the  bbvebend  db.  wethebell,  masteb 
of  univebsitt  college,  oxfobd. 

'  March  12, 1776. 

'  Deab  Sib, — Few  things  are  more  unpleasant 
than  the  transaction  of  business  with  men  who 
are  above  knowing  or  caring  what  they  have  to 
do;  such  as  the  trustees  for  Lord  Cornbury's 
institution  will  perhaps  appear,  when  you  have 
read  Dr. 'b  letter. 

'The  last  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter  is  of 
great  importance.  The  complaint^  which  he 
makes  I  have  heard  long  ago,  and  did  not  know 
but  it  was  redressed.  It  is  unhappy  that  a 
practice  so  erroneous  has  not  been  altered ;  for 
altered  it  must  be,  or  our  press  will  be  useless 

>  I  suppose  the  complaint  was,  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Oxford  press  did  not  allow  the  London  booksellers 
a  sufflcient  profit  upon  vending  their  publications. -r 
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with  all  its  privilege84  The  booksellers,  who, 
like  all  other  meii)  have  strong  pi;pjadiees  in 
their  own  favour,  are  enough  inclined  to  thin^ 
the  practice  of  printing  and  sellingvbooks.by  any 
but  themselves  an  encroachment  on.  the  righ1» 
of  their  fraternity ;  and  have  need  of  stronger 
inducements  to  circulate  academical'  publica- 
tions than  those  of  another ;  for,  of  that  mutual 
co-operation  by  which  the  general  tradq  is  car- 
ried on,  the  University  can  bear  no  pari.  Of 
those  whom  he  neither  loves  nor  fears,  and  from 
whom^he  expects  no  reciprocation  of  good  offices, 
why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest  but 
for  profit?  I  suppose,  with  all  our  scholastic 
ignorance  of  mankind,  we  are  still  too  knowing 
to  expect  that  the  booksellers  will  erect  them- 
selves into  patrons,  and  buy  and  sell  under  the 
ipjQuence  of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  promo: 
tioB  of  learning. 

'/Do  be  booksellers,  if  we  look  for  either 
l^onour  or  profit  from  our  press,  not  only  their 
common  profit,  but  something  more  must  be 
allowed ;  and  if  books  printed  at  Oxford  are 
expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high  piice,  that  price 
must  be  levied  on  the  public,  and  paid  by  the 
ultimate  purchaser,  not  by  the  intermediate 
agents.  Wliat  price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book, 
is  to  the  booksellers  wholly  indifferent,  provided 
that  they  gain  a  proportiouate  profit  by  nego- 
tiating the  sale. 

*  Why  books  printed  at  Oxford  should  be  pai>* 
ticularly  dear,  I  am,  however,  unable  to  find. 
We  pay  no  rent ;  we  inherit  many  of  our  instru- 
ments and  materials ;  lodging  and  victuals  are 
oheaper  than  at  London ;  and  therefore  work-, 
manship  ought,  at  least,  not  to  be  dearer.    Our 

'  expenses  are  naturally  less  than  those  of  book- 
sellers ;  and  in  most  cases  communities  are  con- 
tent with  less  profit  than  individuals, 

*It  is,  perhi^s,  not  considered  through  how 
many  hands  a  book  often  passes,  before  it 
comes  into  those  of  the  reader ;  or  what  imrt  of 
the  profit  each  hand  must  retain,  aa  a  motive 
for  transmitting  it  to  the  next. 

'  We  will  call  our  primary  agent  in  London, 
Mk  Cadell,  who  receives  our  books  from  us, 
gives  them  room  in  his  warehouse,  and  issues 
them  on  demand ;  by  him  they  are  sold  to  Mr. 
Dilly,  a  wholi^sale  bookseller,  who  sends  them 
into  the  country ;  and  the  last  bookseller  is  the 
country  bookseller.  Here  are  three  profits  to 
be  paid  between  the  printer  and  the  reader,  or 
in  the  style  of  commerce,  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  consumer ;  and  if  any  of  these 
profits  is  too  penuriously  distributed,  the  pro- 
cess of  commerce  is  interrupted. 

*  We  are  now  come  to  the  practical  question, 
[  What  is  to  be  done?    You  will  tell  me,  with 

reason,  that  I  have  said  nothing^  tUl  I  declare 
how  much,  according  to  my  opinion,  of  the  ulti- 
mate price  ought  to  be  distributed  through  the 
whole  succession  of  sale. 
'  The  deduction,  I  am  afraid,  will  appear  very 


great ;  but  let  it  be  considered  before  it  is  re- 
fused. We  must  allow  for  profit  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  per  cent.,  between  six  and  seven 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  that  is,  for  every  book 
which  costs  the  last  buyer  twenty  shillings,  we 
must  charge  Mr.  Cadell  with  something  less  than 
fourteen.  We  must  set  the  copies  at  fourteen 
shillings  each,  and  superadd  what  is  called  the 
quarterly  book,  or  for  every  hundred  books  so 
charged  we  must  deliver  an  hundred  and  four. 

'  The  profits  will  then  stand  thua: 

'Mr.  Cadell j  who. runs  no  hazard,  and  gives 
no  credit^  will  be  paid  for  warehouse  room  and 
attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on  each  book, 
and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly  book. 

'Mr.  Dilly,  whobuyT&the  book  for  fifteen  shil- 
lings, and  who  will  expect  the  quarterly  book  if  he 
takes  five-and-twenty,  will  send  it  to  his  country 
customer  at  sixteen:  ftnd  sixpence,  by  which,  at 
the  hazard  of  loss,  and  the  certainty  of  long 
credit,  he  gains  the  regular  profit  of  ten  per 
cent,  which  is  expected  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

'  The  country  bookseller,  buying  at  sixteen 
and  sixpence,  and  commonly  trusting  a  consider- 
able time,  gains  but  three  and  sixpence ;  and  if 
he  trusts  a  year,  not  much  more  than  two  and 
sixpence;  otherwise  thftn  as  he  may,  perhaps, 
take  as  long  credit  aa  he  gives. 

'  With  less  profit  than  this  (and  more  you  see 
he  cannot  have),  the  country  bookseller  cannot 
live ;  for  his  receiptB.  azp  small,  and  his  debts 
sometimes  bad. 

'  Thus,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  incited  by  Dr. 

^'s  letter  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the  cir- 

eulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every  man 
has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing ;  and  which 
those  who  know  it,  do  not  perhaps  always  dis- 
tinctly consider. — I  am,  etc, 

'  Sail  Johnson.'^ 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Friday,  the 
15th  of  March,  I  hastened  next  morning  to  wait 
on  Dr.  Johnson  at  his  house  ;  but  found  he  was 
removed  from  Johnson's.  Court  No.  7,  to  Bolt 
Court  No.  8,  still  keeping  to  his  favourite  Fleet 
Street.  My  reflection  at  the  time  upon  thii 
change,  as  marked  in  my  Journal,  is  as  follows : 
'  I  felt  a  foolish  regret  that  ho  had  left  a  court 
which  bore  his  name  f  but  it  was  not  foolish  to 
be  affected  with  some  tenderness  of  regard  for  a 
place  in  which  I  had  seen^im  a  great  deal,  from 
whence  I  had  often  issued  a  bet^r  and  a  hap- 
pier man  than  I  went  in,  and  which  had  often 
appeared  to  my  imagination  while  I  trod  its 
pav/ement,  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night, 

1  I  am  happy,  in  giving  tM&fUl  and  clear  statement 
to  the  public,  to  vindicate,  Iqr  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  author  of  his  age,  that  respectable  body  of 
men,  the  booksellers  of  London,  firom  vulgar  reflections, 
as  if  their  profits  were  exorbitant,  when  in  truth  Dr. 
Johnson  has  here  allowed  them  more  than  they  usually 
demand.  —Bos  well. 

s  He  said,  when  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  Johnson  oj 
that  lifc.— BoewsLL. 
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to  be  sacred  to  wiadom  and  piety.'  Being  in- 
'  formed  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's,  in  the 
Borough,  I  hastened  thither,  and  found  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast.  I  was  kindly 
welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in  a  full  glow 
of  conversation,  and  I  felt  myself  elevated  as  if 
brought  into  another  state  of  being.  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  I  looked  to  €ach  other  while  he 
talked,  and  our  looks  expressed  our  congenial 
admiration  and  affection  for  him.  I  shall  ever 
recollect  this  scene  with  great  pleasure.  I  ex- 
claimed to  her,  'I  am  now,  intellectually, 
Hermppua  redivwu8y  I  am  quite  restored  by 
him,  by  transfusion  of  mind,*  'There  are 
many,'  she  replied,  '  who  admire  and  respect 
Mr.  Johnson ;  but  you  and  I  love  him.' 

He  seemed  very  happy  in  thenear  prospect  of 
going  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  *  But,' 
said  he,  *  before  leaving  England  I  am  to  take  a 
jaunt  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  my  native  dty 
Lichfield,  and  my  old  friend  Dr.  Taylor's  at  Ash- 
bourne, in  Derbyshire.  I  shall  go  in  a  few  days, 
and  you,  Boswell,  shall  go  with  me.'  I  was 
ready  to  accompany  him,  being  willing  even  to 
leave  London  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  conver- 
sation. 

I  mentioned  with  much  regret  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  representative  of  a  great  family  in 
Scotland,  by  which  there  was  danger  of  its  being 
ruined ;  and  as  Johnson  respected  it  for  its  anti- 
quity, he  joined  with  me  in  thinking  it  would  be 
happy  if  this  person  should  die.  Mrs.  Thrale 
seemed  shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbarity ; 
and  said,  *  I  do  not  understand  this  preference 
of  the  estate  to  its  owners  of  the  land  to  the 
man  who  walks  upon  that  land.'  Johnson: 
'  Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  preference  of  the  land 
to  its  owner ;  it  is  the  preference  of  a  family  to 
an  individuaL  Here  is  an  establishment  in  a 
country,  which  is  of  importance  for  ages,  not 
only  to  the  chief,  but  to  his  people ;  an  estab- 
lishment which  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;— that  this  should  be  destroyed  by  one 
idle  fellow  is  a  sad  thing.' 

He  said,  '  Entails  are  good,  because  it  is  good 
to  preserve  in  a  country  a  series  of  men,  to 
whom  the  people  are  accustomed  to  look  up 
as  to  their  leaders.  But  I  am  for  leaving  a 
quantity  of  land  in  conmierce,  to  excite  indus- 
try, and  keep  money  in  the  country ;  for  if  no 
land  were  to  be  bought  in  the  country,  there 
would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire  wealth, 
because  a  family  could  not  he  founded  there ; 
or,  if  it  Wdre  acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away 
to  another  country  where  land  may  be  bought. 
And  although  the  land  in  every  country  will  re- 
main the  same,  and  be  as  fertile  where  there  is 
no  mMiey  as  where  there  is,  yet  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  civil  life  which  is  pro- 
duced by  money  circulating  in  a  country  would 
be  lost.'  Boswell  :  '  Then,  sir,  would  it  be  for 
the  advantage  of  a  coimtry  that  all  its  lands 
were  told  at  once  ? '    JOHMSOK :  '  So  far,  sir,  as 


money  produces  good,  it  would  be  an  advantage ; 
for  then  that  country  would  have  as  much  money 
circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But  to  be 
sure  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  disadvan- 
tages attending  a  total  change  of  proprietors.' 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  en* 
tailing  should  be  limited  thus:  *That  there 
should  be  one-thijNl,  or  perhaps  one-half,  of  the 
land  of  a  country  kept  free  for  commerce ; 
that  the  proportion  alio  .  ed  to  be  entailed 
should  be  parcelled  out  so  that  no  family  could 
entail  above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a  family, 
according  to  the  abilities  of  its  representatives, 
be  richer  or  poorer  ib  different  generations,  or 
always  rich  if  its  representatives  be  always  wise ; 
but  let  its  absolute  permanent  be  moderate. 
In  this  way  we  should  be  certain  of  there  being 
always  a  number  of  established  roots ;  and  as  in 
the  course  of  nature  there  is  in  every  age  an  ex- 
tinction of  some  families,  there  would  be  con- 
tinual openings  for  men  ambitious  of  perpe- 
tuity to  .plant  a  stock  in  the  entailed  ground." 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  mankind  will  be  better 
able  to  regulate  the  system  of  entails  when  the 
evil  of  too  much  land  being  locked  up  by  them  is 
felt,  than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not  felt. ' 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on  T?ie 
Wealth  of  NatvoriMj  which  was  just  published, 
and  that  Sir  John  Pringle  had  observed  to  me, 
that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  never  been  in  trade, 
could  not  be  expected  to  write  well  on  that  sub- 
ject any  more  than  a  lawyer  upon  physic.  John- 
son :  *  He  is  mistaken,  sir  •;  a  man  who  has 
never  been  engaged  in  trade  himself  may  im> 
doubtediy  write  well  upon  trade,  and  there  is 
nothing  whicli  requires  more  to  be  illustrated  by 
philosophy  than  trade  does.  As  to  mere  wealth, 
that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  clear  that  one  nation 
or  one  individual  cannot  increase  its  store  but  by 
making  another  poorer ;  but  trade  procures  what 
is  more  valuable,  the  reciprocation  of  the  peou- 
liar  advantages  of  different  countries.  A  mer- 
chant seldoq^  thinks  but  of  his  own  particular 
trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  it,  a  man 
must  have  extensive  views.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  practised,  to  write  well  upon  a  subjeot.' 
I  mentioned  law  as  a  subject  on  which  no  man 
could  write  well  without  practice.  Johnson  : 
'  Why,  sir,  in  England,  where  so  much  -money 
is  to  be  got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of 
our  writers  upon  it  have  been  in  practice; 
-  --  —      ■    -  — 

1  The  privilege  of  perpetuating  fai  a  (kmily  an-estate 
and  avms  indtftoMibly  from  generation  to  generation,  is 
ei^oyed  by  none  of  Ida  Mi^estys  subjects  except  in 
Scotland,  where  the  legal  fiction  otfiM  aad  rteowry  is 
unkBowu.  It  is  a  privilege  so  proud,  that  I  should 
think  it  vroold  be  proper  to  have  the  exercise  of  it 
dependent  on  the  royal  prerogative.  It  seems  absurd 
to  permit  the  i>ower  of  perx^tuating  their  representa- 
tion to  men  who,  having  had  no  eminent  merit,  have 
truly  no  name.  The  king,  as  the  impartial  father  of 
his  people,  would  never  refuse  to  grant  the  .privll^e 
to  those  who  deserved  It— Bobwell. 
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though  Blackstone  had  not  been  much  in  prac- 
'  tice  when  he  published  his  Commentaries.  But 
upon  the  continent,  the  great  writers  on  law 
have  not  all  been  in  practice  :  Grotius,  indeed, 
was ;  but  Puffendorff  was  not,  Burlamaqui 
was  not.' 

When  we  had  talked  of  the  great  consequence 
which  a  man  acquired  by  being  employed  in  his 
profession,  I  su^ested  a  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
the  general  opinion  that  it  is  improper  in  a  lawyer 
to  solicit  employment ;  for  why,  I  urged,  should 
it  not  be  equally  allowable  to  solicit  that  as  a 
means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit  votes  to 
be  elected  a  member  of  Parliament?  Mr.  Strahan 
had  told  me  that  a  countryman  of  his  and  mine, 
who  had  risen  to  eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when 
first  making  his  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him 
employed  in  city  causes.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is 
wrong  to  stir  up  law-suits  ;  but  when  onoe  it  is 
certain  that  a  law-suit  is  to  go  on,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavouring  that 
ho  shall  have  the  benefit  rather  than  another.* 
Bosw£LL :  '  You  would  not  solicit  employment, 
sir,  if  you  were  a  lawyer.  *  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir ; 
but  not  because  I  should  think  it  wrong,  but  be- 
cause I  should  disdain  it.*  This  was  a  good  dis- 
tinction, which  will  be  felt  by  m«nof  just  pride. 
He  proceeded  :  '  However,  I  would  not  have  a 
lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself  in  using  fair 
means.  I  would  have  him  to  inject  a  little  hint 
now  and  then,  to  prevent  his  being  over- 
looked.' 

Lord  Mountstuart's  Bill  for  a  Scotch  militia,  in 
supporting  wliich  his  Lordship  had  made  an  able 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  now  a 
pretty  general  topic  of  conversation.  Johnson  : 
*  As  Scotland  contributes  so  little  land-tax  to- 
wards the  general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought 
not  to  have  a  militia  paid  out  of  the  general  fund, 
imless  it  should  be  thought  for  the  general  inte- 
rest that  Scotland  should  be  protected  from  an 
invasion,  which  no  man  can  think  will  happen ; 
for  what  enemy  would  invade  Scotland,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  got.?  No,  sir;  now  that 
the  Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers 
spent  among  them,  as  sa  many  troops  are  sent 
abroad,  they  are  trying  to  get  money  another 
way,  by  having  a  militia  paid.  If  they  are  afraid, 
and  seriously  desire  to  have  an  armed  force  to 
defend  them,  they  should  pay  for  it  Your 
scheme  is  to  retain  a  part  of  your  land-tax,  by 
making  us  pay  and  clothe  your  militia.*  Bos- 
well  :  '  You  should  not  talk  of  toe  and  you,  sir  ; 
th^re  is  now  an  Union.*  Johnson:  'There 
must  be  a  distinction  of  interest,  while  the  pro- 
portions of  land-tax  are  so  unequal.  If  York- 
shire should  say,  "  Instead  of  paying  our  land-, 
tax,  we  will  keep  a  greater  number  of  militia,** 
it  would  be  imreasonable.*  In  this  argument 
my  friend  was  certainly  in  the  wrong.  The 
land-tax  is  as  unequally  proportioned  between 
different  parts  of  England,  as  between  England 
and  Scotland;  nay,  it  is  considerably  unequal 


in  Scotland  itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  public 
revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland  pays  precisely 
as  England  does.  A  French  invasion  made  in 
Scotland  would  soon  penetrate  into  England. 

He  thus  discoursed  upon  supposed  obligatioi^ 
in  settling  estates  : — *  Where  a  man  gets  the  un- 
limited property  of  an  estate,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion upon  him  in  jtisiice  to  leave  it  to  one  per- 
son rather  than  to  another.  There  is  a  motive 
of  preference  from  kindness,  and  this  kindness  is 
generally  entertained  for  the  nearest  relation. 
If  I  owe  a  x)articular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I  am 
obliged  to  let  that  man  have  the  next  money  I  get, 
and  cannot  in  justice  let  another  have  it;  but  if  I 
owe  money  to  no  man,  I  may  dispose  of  what  I  get 
as  I  please^  There  is  not  a  debUum  justitice  to  a 
man's  next  heir ;  there  is  only  Skdebitum  caritcUis. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  have  morally  a  choice 
according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have  a  brother  in 
want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affection  to  my 
assistance ;  but  if  I  have  also  a  brother  in  want, 
whom  I  like  better,  he  has  a  preferable  claim. 
The  right  of  an  heir-at-law  is  only  this,  that  he 
is  to  have  the  succession  to  an  estate  in  case  no 
othe?  person  is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner. 
His  right  is  merely  preferable  to  that  of  the 
King.* 

We  got  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to  Blackfriars  ; 
and  as  we  moved  along  the  Thames,  I  talked  to 
him  of  a  little  volume  which,  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  was  advertised  to  bo  published 
in  a  few  days,  under  the  title  of  Johnsoniana  ;  or, 
Bon-mots  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  it 
is  a  mighty  impudent  thing.*  Boswell  : 
*  Pray,  sir,  could  you  have  no  redress  if  you  were 
to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringing  out,  under- 
your-name,  what  you  never  said,  and  ascrib- 
ing to  you  dull,  stupid  nonsense,  or  making 
you  swear  profanely^  as  many  ignorant  relaters 
of  your  hon-mots  do  ?  *  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir, 
there  will  always  be  socne  truth  mixed  with  the 
falsehood  ;  and  how  can  it  be  ascertained  how 
much  is  true  and  how  much  is  false  ?  Besides, 
sir,  what  damages  would  a  jury  give  me  for 
having  been  represented  as  swearing?*  Bos- 
YfRLL :  *  I  think,  sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow 
such  a  publication,  because  the  world  and  pos- 
terity might  with  much  plausible  foundation 
say,  "  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publicly  ad- 
vertised and  came  out  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
time,  and  by  his  silence  was  admitted  by  him 
to  be  genuine.'*  *  Johnson  :  'I  shall  give  my- 
self no  trouble  about  the  matter.* 

He  was  perhaps  above  suffering  from  such 
spurious  publications;  but  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  many  men  would  be  much  injured 
in  their  reputation  by  having  absurd  and  vicious 
sayings  imputed  to  them,  and  that  redress 
ought  in  such  cases  t&  be  given. 

He  said,  *  The  value  of  every  story  depends  on 
its  being  true.  A  story  is  a  picture  either  of  an 
individual  or  of  human  nature  in  general ;  if  ii 
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be  fake,  it  is  a  picture  of  nothinn^  For  instance : 
•appose  ft  man  should  tell  that  Johnson,  before 
setting  out  for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps, 
sat  down  to  make  himself  wings.  This  many 
people  would  believe ;  but  it  would  be  a  picture  of 

nothing:    (naming  a  worthy  friend  of  ours) 

used  to  think  a  story  a  story,  till  I  showed  him 
that  truth  was  essential  to  it.'  I  obserred,  that 
Foote  entertained  us  with  stories  which  were 
not  true  ;  but  that  indeed  it  was  properly  not  as 
narratiyes  that  Foote's  stories  pleased  us,  but 
as  collections  of  ludicrous  images.    JOHNSoy : 

*  Foote  is  quite  impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of 
everybody.* 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous  ver- 
acity cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson 
was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it,  that 
even  in  his  common  conversation  the  slightest 
circumstance  was  mentioned  with  exact  preci- 
sion. The  knowledge  of  his  having  such  a  prin- 
ciple and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a  perfect 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  everything  that  he  told, 
however  it  might  have  been  doubted  if  told  by 
many  others.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  may 
mention  an  odd  incident  which  he  related  as 
having  happened  to  him  one  night  in  Fleet 
Street:  'A  gentlewoman,*  said  he,  'begged  I 
would  give  her  my  arm  to  assist  her  in  crossing 
the  street,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  upon  which 
jihe  offered  me  a  shilling,  supposing  me  to  be  the 
watchman.  I  perceived  that  she  was  somewhat 
in  liquor."*  This,  if  told  by  most  people,  would 
have  been  thought  an  invention :  when  told  by 
Johnson,  it  was  believed  by  his  friends  as  much  , 
AS  if  they  had  seen  what  passed. 

We  landed  at  the  Temple  Stain,  where  we 
parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
room.    We  talked  of  religious  orders.    He  said,  • 

*  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a  man  to  go  into  a  Car- 
thusian convent  for  fear  of  being  immoral,  as 
for  a  man  to  cut  off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should 
steal.  There  is  indeed  great  resolution  in  the 
immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself;  but 
when  that  is  onoe  done,  he  has  no  longer  any 
merit:  for  though  it  is  out  of  his  power  to 
steal,  yet  he  may  all  his  life  be  a  thief  in  his 
heart.  So,  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  Car- 
thusian, he  is  obliged  to  continue  so  whether  he 
chooses  it  or  not.  Their  silence,  too,  is  absurd. 
We  read  in  the  Gospel  of  the  apostles  being  sent 
to  preach,  but  not  to  hold  their  tongues.  AH 
severity  that  does  not  tend  to  increase  good  or 
prevent  evil  is  idle.  I  said  to  the  Lady  Abbess 
ai  A  .convent,  "  Madam,  you  are  here,  not  for 
the  love  of  virtue,  but  the  fear  of  vice.**  She 
said,  '*  she  should  remember  this  as  long  as  she 
lived." '  I  thought  it  hard  to  give  her  this  view 
jof  her  situation,  when  she  could  not  help  it; 
and  indeed  I  wondered  at  the  whole  of  what 
he  now  said,  because  both  in  his  Samhler  and 
Idler  he  treats  religious  austerities  with  much 
solemnity  of  respect. 


Finding  him  stfll  persevering  in  his  abstinence 
from  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him  cf  it 
JOHKSOX :  '  Sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  man's 
drinking  wine  if  he  can  do  it  in  moderation.  I 
found  myself  apt  to  go  to  excess  in  it,  and 
therefore,  after  having  been  for  some  time  with- 
out it,  on  account  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  return  to  it.  Every  man  is  to  judge  for 
himself,  according  to  the  effecta  which  he  ex- 
periences. One  of  the  Fathers  teQs  us  he  found 
fasting  made  him  so  peevish  that  he  did  not 
practise  it.' 

Though  he  often  enlarged  upon  the  evil  of 
intoxication,  he  was  by  no  means  harsh  and 
unforgiving  to  tiiose  who  indulged  in  occasional 
excess  in  wine.  One  of  his  friends,  I  well  re- 
member, came  to  sup  at  a  tavern  with  him  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  and  too  plainly  dis- 
covered that  he  had  drunk  too  much  at  dinner. 
When  one  who  loved  mischief,  thinking  to 
produce  a  severe  censure,  asked  Johnson  a  fev 
days  afterwards,  'Well,  sir,  what  did  yoar 
friend  say  to  you,  as  an  apology  for  being  in 
such  a  situation?'  Johnson  answered:  *^, 
he  said  all  that  a  man  should  say :  he  said  lie 
was  sorry  for  it.' 

I  heard  him  once  give  a  very  judicious  prac- 
tical advice  upon  this  subject :  '  A  man  who  has 
been  drinking  wine  at  all  freely  should  never 
go  into  a  new  company.  With  those  who  have 
partaken  of  wine  with  him  he  may  be  prett; 
well  in  unison ;  but  he  will  probably  be  offenave 
or  appear  ridiculous  to  other  people. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education. 
'  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  but  there  is  some  original 
difference  in  minds  ;  but  it  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  what  is  formed  by  education.  AVe 
may  instance  the  science  of  numberSf  whidi  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining ;  yet  we 
find  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  powers  of 
diffecent  men  in  that  respect  after  they  arc 
grovm  up,  because  their  minds  have  been  more 
or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the  same 
cause  will  explain  the  difference  of  excellence 
in  other  things,  gradations  admitting  always 
some  difference  in  the  first  principles.' 

This  is  a  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  best  to 
hope  that  diligence  may  do  a  great  deal  We 
are  sure  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increasing  our 
mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He  took 
occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  often  did,  upon  the 
wretchedness  of  a  sea-lifSb  'A  ship  is  wone 
than  a  gaoL  There  is  in  a  gaol  better  air,  better 
company,  better  conveniency  of  every  kind; 
and  a  ship  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  in  danger.  When  men  oome  to  hke  a 
sea-life,  they  axe  not  fit  to  live  on  land.'— 
'  Then,'  said  I,  '  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to 
breed  his  son  to  the  sea.'  Johnsov  :  '  It  would 
be  cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men 
go  to  sea  before  they  know  the  unhappiness  of 
that  way  of  life ;  and  when  th^y  have  oome  to 
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know  it,  they  cannot  escape  from  it,  because  it 
is  then  too  late  to  choose  another  profession ; 
as  indeed  is  generally  the  case  "with  men  when 
they  hare  once  engaged  in  any  particular  way 
of  life.' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1776w 

On  Tuesday,  Iflarch  19,  which  was  fixed  for 
our  proposed  jaunt,  we  met  in  the  morning  at 
the  Somerset  Coffeehouse  in  the  Strand,  where 
we  were  taken  up  by  the  Oxford  coach.  Johnson 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gwyn,  the  architect ; 
and  a  gentleman  of  Merton  College,  whom  he 
did  not  know,  had  the  fourth  seat.  We  soon 
got  into  conversation ;  for  it  was  very  remark- 
able of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  X  observed 
that  Garrick,  who  was  about  to  quit  the  stage, 
would  soon  have  an  easier  life.  Johnson  :  '  I 
doubt  that,  six.'  BoswELL:  'Why,  sir,  he 
will  be  Atlas  with  the  burden  off  his  back.' 
Johnson  :  '  But  I  know  not,  sir,  if  he  will  be  so 
steady  without  his  load.  However,  he  should 
never  play  any  more,  but  be  entii-ely  the  gentle- 
man and  not  partly  the  player;  he  should  no 
longer  subject  himself  to  be  hissed  by  a  mob, 
or  to  be  insolently  treated  by  performers  whom 
he  used  to  rule  with  a  high  hand,  and  who 
voold  gladly  retaliate.'  Boswell:  *  I  think  he 
should  play  once  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed 
actors,  as  it  has  been  said  he  means  to  do.' 
Johnson  :  'Alas,  sir,  he  will  soon  be  a  decayed 
actor  himself.' 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  orna- 
mental architecture,  such  as  magnificent  columns 
supporting  a  portico,  or  expensive  pilasters  sup- 
porting merely  their  own  capitals,  '  because  it 
consumes  labour  disproportionate  to  its  utility.' 
For  the  lame  reason  he  satirized  statuary. 
'Painting,'  said  he,  'consumes  labour  not 
disproportionate  to  its  effect ;  but  a  fellow  will 
hack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to  make 
something  in  stone  that  hardly  resembles  a  man. 
The  value  of  statuary  is  owing  to  its  difficulty. 
Tou  would  not  value  the  finest  head  cut  upon  a 
carrot.'  Here  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  strangely 
deficient  in  taste ;  for  surely  statuary  is  a  noble 
art  of  imitation,  and  preserves  a  wonderful  ex- 
pression of  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame ; 
and  although  it  must  be  allowed  thftt  the  dr- 
cumstances  of.difficulty  enhance  the  value  of 
a  marble  head,  we  should  consider  that,  if  it 
requires  a  long  time  in  the  performance,  it  has 
a  proportionate  value  in  durability. 

Gwyn  was  a  fine,  lively,  rattling  fellow.  Dr. 
Johnson  kept  him  in  subjection,  but  with  a 
kindly  authority.  The  spirit  of  the  artist,  how- 
ever, rose  against  what  he  thought  a  Gothic 
attack,  and  he  made  a  brisk  defence.  ^AVhat, 
sir,  you  will  allow  no  value  to  beauty  in  archi- 


tecture or  in  statuary  1  Why  should  we  allow 
it  then  in  writing?  Why  do  you  take  the 
trouble  to  give  us  so  many  fine  allusions,  and 
bright  images,  and  elegant  phrases?  You, 
might  convey  all  your  instruction  without 
these  ornaments.'  Johnson  smiled  with  com- 
placency ;  but  said,  *  Why,  sir,  all  these  orna- 
ments are  useful,  because  they  obtain  an  easier 
reception  for  truth ;,  but  a  building  is  not  at  all 
more  donvenient  for  b^g  decorated  with  super- 
fluous carved  work.' 

Gwyn  at  last  was  luoky  enough  to  make  one 
reply  to  Dr.  Johnson  which  he  allowed  to  be 
excellent.  Johnson  censured  him  for  taking 
down  a  Qhurch  which  might  haye  stood  many 
years,  and  building  a  new  one  at  a  different 
place,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  there  might 
be  a  direct  road  to  a  new  bridge;  and  his 
expression  was,  '  You  are  taking  a  church  out 
of  the  way,  that  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  bridge.'  *  No,  sir,'  said  Gwyn,  *  I 
am  putting  the  church  in  the  way,  that  the 
people  may  not  go  out  qf  the  way.*  Johnson 
(with  a  hearty  loud  laugh  of  approbation) : 
'Speak  no  mora.  Best  your  colloquial  fame 
upon  this.' 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxford,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  went  directly  to  University  College,  but  were 
disappointed  on  finding  that  one  of  the  fellows, 
his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who  accompanied  him 
from  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  was  gone  to  the 
country.  We  put  up  at  the  Angel  Inn,  and 
passed  the  evening  by  ourselves  in  easy  and 
familiar  conversation.  Talking  of  constitutional 
melancholy,  he  observed,  '  A  man  so  afflicted, 
sh-,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and  not 
combat  with  them.'  Bo»W£LL:  'May  not  he 
think  them  down,  sir?'  Johnson:  'No,  sir. 
To  attempt  to  think  them  down  is  madness.  He 
should  have  a  lamp  constantly  burning  in  his 
bed-chamber  during  the  night,  and  if  wakefuUy 
disturbed,  take  a  book  and  read,  and  compose 
himself  to  rest.  To  have  the  management  of 
the  mind  is  a  great  art,  and  it  may  be  attained 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  experience  and* 
habitual  exercise.'  Boswell  :  '  Should  not  he 
provide  amusements  for  himself?  Would  it 
not,  for  instance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a 
course  of  chemistry?'  Johnson:  'Let  him 
take  a  course  of  chemistry,  or  a  course  of  rope> 
dancing,  or  a  coarse  of  anything  to  which  he  is 
inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  contrive  to  have 
as  many  retreats  for  his  mind  as  ^e  can,  as 
many  things  to  which  it  can  fly  from  itself. 
Burton's  Anaicmy  qf  Melancholy  is  a  valuable 
work.  It  is  perhaps  overloaded  with  quotation. 
But  there  is  a  gr^at  spirit  and  great  power 
in  what  Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his 
own  mind.* 

Next  morning  we  visited  Dr.  Wetherell,  Mas* 
ter  of  University  College,  with  whom  Dr.  John- 
son conferred  on  the  most  advantageous  modo 
of  disposing  of  the  books  printed  at  the  Claren- 
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don  press,  on  which  snbjeot  his  letter  has  been 
inserted  in  a  former  page.  I  often  had  occasion 
to  remark  Johnson  loved  business,  loved  to 
have  his  wisdom  actually  operate  on  real  life. 
Dr.  Wetherell  and  I  talked  of  him  without 
reserve  in  his  own  presence.  Wbtherbsll: 
'I  would  have  given  him  a  hundred  guineas 
if  he  would  have  written  a  Preface  to  his 
Political  Trcxts,  by  way  of  a  Discourse  on  the 
British  Constitution.*  Boswkll  :  *Dr.  John- 
son, though  in  his  writings,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions, a  great  friend  to  the  constitution,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  has  never  written  expressly 
in  support  of  either.  There  is  really  a  claim 
upon  him  for  both.  I  am  sure  he  could  give 
a  volume  of  no  great  bulk  upon  each  which 
would  comprise  all  the  substance,  and  with  his 
spirit  would  effectually  maintain  them.  He 
should  erect  a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each.'  I 
could  perceive  that  he  was  displeased  with  this 
dialogue.  He  burst  out,  *"Why  should  I  be 
always  writing?'  I  hoped  he  was  conscious 
that  the  debt  was  just,  and  meant  to  discharge 
it,  though  he  disliked  being  dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the  Master 
of  it,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  most  polite,  pleas- 
ing, communicative  man.  Before  his  advance- 
ment to  the  headship  of  his  college,  I  had 
intended  to  go  and  visit  him  at  Shrewsbiuy, 
where  he  was  rector  of  St.  Chad's,  in  order  to  get 
from  him  what  particulars  he  could  recollect  of 
Johnson's  academical  life.  He  now  obligingly 
gave  me  part  of  that  authentic  information, 
which,  with  what  I  afterwards  owed  to  his  kind- 
ness, will  be  found  incorporated  in  its  proper  place 
in  this  work. 

Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by  an 
able  answer  to  David  Hume's  E»9ay  on  Mifu- 
cles. '  He  told  me  he  had  once  dined  in  company 
with  Hume,  in  London;  that  Hume  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said,  '  You  have  treated 
me  much  better  than  I  deserve ;'  and  that  they 
exchanged  visits.  I  took  the  liberty  to  object 
to  treating  an  infidel  writer  with  smooth  civility. 
Where  there  is  a  controversy  concerning  a  pas- 
sage in  a  classic  author,  or  concerning  a  question 
in  antiquities,  or  any  other  subject  in  which 
human  happiness  is  not  deeply  interested,  a 
man  may  treat  his  antagonist  with  politeness 
and  even  respect.  But  where  the  controversy 
is  concerning  the  truth  of  religion,  it  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  him  who  maintains  it  to 
obtain  the  victory,  that  the  person  of  an  oppo- 
nent ought  not  to  be  spared.  If  a  man  firmly 
believes  that  religion  is  an  invaluable  treasure, 
he  will  consider  a  writer  who  endeavours  to  de- 
prive mankind  of  it  as  a  robber;  he  will  look 
upon  him  as  odious,  though  the  infidel  might 
think  himself  in  the  right.  A  robber  who 
reasons  as  the  gang  do  in  T/u  Beggar^  Opera, 

1  This  appeared  in  1T52. 


who  call  themselves  practical  philosophers,  and 
may  have  as  much  sincerity  as  pernicious  specu- 
lative philosophers,  is  not  the  less  an  object  of 
just  indignation.  An  abandoned  profligate  may 
think  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  debauch  my  wife  ; 
but  shall  I  therefore  not  detest  him  ?  And  if  I 
catch  him  in  making  an  attempt,  shall  I  treat 
him  with  politeness?  No;  I  will  kick  hiip 
down-stairs,  or  run  him  through  the  body  ;  that 
is,  if  I  really  love  my  wife,  or  have  a  true  ra- 
tional notion  of  honour.  An  infidel,  then,  should 
not  be  treated  handsomely  by  a  Christian  merely 
because  he  endeavours  to  rob  with  ingenuity. 
I  do  declare,  however,  that  I  am  exceedingly 
unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  anger ;  and  could  I 
be  persuaded  that  truth  would  not  suffer  from 
a  cool  moderation  in  its  defenders,  I  should 
wish  to  preserve  good  humour,  at  least,  in  every 
controversy;  nor  indeed  do  I  see  why  a  man 
should  lose  his  temper  while  he  does  all  he  can 
to  refute  an  opponent.  I  think  ridicule  may  be 
fairly  used  against  an  infidel;  for  instance,  if 
he  be  an  ugly  fellow,  and  yet  absurdly  vain  of 
his  person,  we  may  contrast  his  appearance  with 
Cicero's  beautiful  image  of  Virtue,  could  she  be 
seen.      Johnson  coincided  with  me,  and  said, 

*  When  a  man  voluntarily  engages  in  an  impor- 
tant controversy,  he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  lessen 
his  antagonist,  because  authority  from  personal 
respect  has  much  weight  with  most  people,  and 
often  more  than  reasoning.  If  my  antagonist 
writes  bad  language,  though  that  may  not  be 
essential  to  the  question,  I  will  attack  him  for 
his  bad  language.'  Adaus  :  '  Tou  would  not 
jostle  a  diimney-sweeper.'  Johnson:  'Yea, 
sir,  if  it  were  necessary  to  jostle  him  do^im.* 

Dr.  Adams  told  us  that  ia  some  of  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  the  fellows  had  excluded  the  students 
from  social  intercourse  with  them  in  the  common 
room.  Johnson  :  *  They  are  in  the  right,  sir ; 
there  can  be  no  real  conversation,  no  fair  exer- 
tion of  mind  amongst  them,  if  the  young  men 
are  by ;  for  a  man  who  has  a  character  does  not 
choose  to  stake  it  in  their  presence.'  BoBWSLL : 

*  But,  sir,  may  there  not  be  very  good  con- 
versation wilhout  a  contest  for  superiority?' 
Johnson  :  *  No  animated  conversation,  sir ;  for 
it  cannot  be  but  one  or  other  will  come  off 
superior.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  must 
have  the  better  of  the  argument,  for  he  may 
take  the  weak  side,  but- his  superiority  of  parts 
and  knowledge  will  necessarily  appear ;  and  he 
to  whom  he  thus  shows  himself  superior  is 
lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men.  You 
know  it  was  said,  "  Mallem  cum  Scagliero  enrare 
quam  cum  Ctavio  recte  sapere.^  In  the  same 
manner  take  Bentley's  and  Jason  de  Nores' 
Comments  upon  Horace,  you  will  admire  Bentley 
more  when  wrong  than  Jason  when  right.' 

We  walked  with  Dr.  Adams  into  the  Master's 
garden,  and  into  the  common  room.-  Johnson 
(after  a  reverie  of  meditation) :  '  Ay  1  Here  I 
used  to  play  at  draughts  with  PhiL  Jones  and 
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Fludyer.  Jones  loved  beer,  and  did  not  get 
Tery  forward  in  the  Church.  Fludyer  turned 
out  a  scoundrel,  a  Whig,  and  said  he  was 
ashamed  of  having  been  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
had  a  living  at  Putney,  and  got  under  the  eye 
of  some  retainers  to  the  Court  at  that  time,  and 
BO  became  a  violent  Whig :  but  he  had  been  a 
scoundrel  all  along,  to  be  sure.'  Boswell: 
'  Was  he  a  scoundrel,  sir,  in  any  other  way  than 
that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel?  Did  he 
cheat  at  draughts  ?  *  J0HN6ON :  '  Sir,  we  never 
played  for  iMmty.^ 

He  then  carried  Ine  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  divinity  professor, 
with  whose  learned  and  lively  conversation  we 
were  much  pleased.  He  gave  us  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  which  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  was  a 
high  honour.  *  Sir,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  dine 
with  the  canons  of  Christ  Church.*  We  could 
not  accept  his  invitation,  as  we  were  engaged  to 
dine  at  University  College.  We  had  an  excel- 
lent dinner  there,  with  the  Master  and  fellows, 
it  being  St.  Cuthbert's  day,  which  is  kept  by 
them  as  a  festival,  as  he  was  a  saint  of  Durham, 
with  which  this  college  is  much  connected. 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Home,  late  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of 
whose  abilities,  in  different  respects,  the  public 
has  had  eminent  proofs,  and  the  esteem  annexed 
to  whose  character  was  increased  by  knowing 
him  personally.  He  had  talked  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  Walton's  lAvtZj  but  had  laid  aside 
that  design  upon  Dr.  Johnson's  telling  him, 
from  mistake,  that  Lord  Hailes  intended  to  do 
it.  I  had  wished  to  negotiate  between  Lord 
Hailes  and  him,  that  one  or  other  should  per- 
form so  good  a  work.  Johnson  :  '  In  order  to 
do  it  well,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  all 
the  editions  of  Walton's  Lives,  By  way  of 
adapting  the  book  to  the  taste  of  the  present 
age,  they  have  in  a  late  edition  left  out  a  vision 
which  he  relates  Dr.  Donne  had,  but  it  should 
be  restored;!  and  there  should  be  a  critical 
catalc^^e  given  of  the  works  of  the  different 
persons  whose  lives  were  written  by  Walton, 
and  therefore  their  works  must  be  carefully 
read  by  the  editor.' 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  where  he 
introduced  me  to  l^ir.  Thomas  Warton,  with 
whom  we  passed  a  part  of  the  evening.  We 
talked  of  biography.  Johnson  :  '  It  is  rarely 
well  executed.  They  only  who  live  with  a  man 
can  write  his  life  with  any  genuine  exactness 
and  discrimination ;  and  few  people  who  have 
lived  with  a  man  know  what  to  remark  about 

>  The  vision  which  Johnson  speaks  of,  was  not  in 
the  original  publication  of  Walton's  Li/e  oSJ>r,  Donne, 
In  16i0.  It  is  not  found  in  the  three  earliest  editions ; 
bat  was  first  introduced  into  the  fourth,  in  1766.  I 
have  not  heen  able  to  discover  what  modem  republi- 
cation is  alluded  to,  in  which  it  was  omitted.  It  has 
very  properly  heen  restored  by  Dr.  Zouch.— Jamss 
BoewELL,  jun. 


him.  The  chaplain  of  a  late  bishop,  whom  I 
was  to  assist  in  writing  some  memoirs  of  his 
lordship,  could  tell  me  scarcely  anything.'  ^ 

1  said  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  Ufe  should  be 
wiitten,  as  he  had  been  so  much  connected  with 
the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his  literary  merit 
had  raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a  footman. 
Mr  Warton  said  he  had  published  a  little  volume 
under  the  title  of  The  Mute  in  Livery,  John- 
son :  *  I  doubt  whether  Dodsley's  brother  would 
thank  a  man  who  should  write  his  life;  yet 
Dodsley  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  his 
original  low  condition  should  be  recollected. 
When  Lord  Lyttleton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
came  out,  one  of  which  is  between  Apicius,  an 
ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf,  a  modem  epi- 
cure, Dodsley  said  to  me,  "  I  knew  Dartineuf 
well,  for  I  was  once  his  footman." ' 

Biography  led  us  to  ^eak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  considerable  part 
of  The  Biographia  Britcmnica.  Johnson,  though 
he  valued  him  highly,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  so  much  in  his  great  work,  A  Political 
Survey  of  Great  Britain^  as  the  world  had  been 
taught  to  expect ;  ^  and  had  said  to  me  that  he 
believed  Campbell's  disappointment  on  account 
of  the  bad  success  of  that  work  had  killed  him. 
He  this  evening  observed  of  it,  'That  work 
was  his  death.'  Mr  Warton,  not  adverting  to 
his  meaning,  answered,  *  I  believe  so ;  from  the 
great  attention  he  bestowed  on  it.'  Johnson  : 
*  Nay,  ,sir,  he  died  of  vxint  of  attention,  if  he 
died  at  all  by  that  book' 

We  talked  of  a  work  much  in  vogue  at  that 
time,  written  in  a  very  mellifluous  style,  but 
which,  under  pretext  of  another  subject,  con* 
tained  much  artful  infidelity.  I  said  it  was  not 
fair  to  attack  us  unexpectedly ;  he  should  have 
warned  us  of  our  danger  before  we  entered  his 
garden  of  flowery  eloquence,  by  advertising 
'Spring-guns  and  men-traps  set  here.'  The 
author  *  had  been  an  Oxonian,  and  was  remem- 
bered there  for  having  'turned  Papist.*  I  ob- 
served, that  as  he  had  changed  several  times — 
from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  infidelity — 
I  did  not  despair  yet  of  seeing  him  a  Methodist 
preacher.  Johnson  (laughing) :  '  It  is  said  that 
his  range  has  been  more  extensive,  and  that  he 
has  once  been  Mahometan.  However,  now  that 
he  has  published  his  infidelity,  he  will  probably 

1  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an  accurate  English 
friend,  that  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  have  used  the 
phrase  almost  nothing,  as  not  being  English;  and 
therefore  I  have  put  another  in  its  place.  At. the 
same  time,  I  am  not  quite  convinced  it  is  not  good 
English.  For  the  best  writers  use  this  phrase, '  littU 
or  7iothing;'i.o.,  almost  so  little  as  to  be  nothing.— 
BoewBLL. 

'  Yet  surely  it  Is  a  very  useftd  work,  and  of  wonder- 
ftd  research  and  labour  for  one  man  to  have  executed. 
—Boswell. 

*  Gibbon  and  his  history  are  here  referred  to,  un- 
doubtedly. 
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persist  in  it.'  BoswsLL  :  '  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that,  sir.' 

I  mentioned  Sir  Bichard  Steele  having  pub- 
lished his  Christian  Hero  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  obliging  himself  to  lead  a  religious  life  ; 
yet  that  his  conduct  was  by  no  means  strictly 
suitable.  Johnson  :  '  Steele,  I  believe,  prac- 
tised the  lighter  vices.' 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  oould  not  sup 
with  us  at  our  inn ;  we  had  therefore  another 
evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked  Johnson  whether 
a  man's  being  forward  to  make  himself  known 
to  eminent  people,  and  seeing  as  much  qf  life 
and  getting  as  much  information  as  he  could  in 
every  way,  was  not  yet  lessening  himself  by 
his  forwardness?  Johnson:  *No,  sir;  a  man 
always  makes  himself  greater  as  he  increases  his 
knowledge.' 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastic  dialogues 
between  two  coach -horses,  and  other  such  stuff, 
which  Baretti  had  lately  published.  *He  joined 
with  me,  and  said,' Nothing  odd  will  do  long. 
Trittram  Sluindy  did  not  last.'  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had 
been  much  talked  of,  anc(  universally  celebrated 
for  extraordinary  address  and  insinuation.* 
Johnson  :  *  Never  believe  extraordinary  cha- 
racters which  you  hear  of  people.  Depend  upon 
it,  sir,  they  are  exaggerated.  You  do  not  see 
one  man  shoot  a  great  deal  higher  than  another.' 
I  mentioned  Mr.  Burke.  Johnson  :  *  Yes, 
Burke  U  an  extraordinary  man.  His  stream  of 
mind  is  perpetuaL'  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  to 
record  that  Johnson's  high  estimation  of  the 
talents  of  this  gentleman  was  imiform  from  their 
early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds  in- 
forms me  that  when  Mr.  Burke  was  first  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins expressed  a  wonder  at  his  attaining  a  seat, 
Johnson  said :  *  Now,  we  who  know  Mr.  Burke, 
know  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
country.'  And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and 
unable  to  exert  himself  as  much  as  usual  with- 
out fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  mentioned, 
he  said,  '  That  fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers. 
Were  I  to  see  Burke  now,  it  would  kill  me.'  So 
much  was  he  accustomed  to  consider  conver- 
sation as  a  contest,  and  such  was  Ids  notion  of 
Burke  as  an  opponent. 

Next  morning,  Thursday,  March  21,  we  set 
out  in  a  post-chaise  to  pursue  our  ramble.  It 
was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  rode  through  Blen- 
heim Park.  "Wlien  I  looked  at  the  magnificent 
bridge  built  by  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
over  a  small  rivulet,  and  recollected  the  epi- 
gram made  upon  it : 

'  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows ; 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows : ' 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown,  a 
magnificent  body  of  water  was  collected,  I  said, 
*  They  have  drovmed  the  epigram.'    I  observed 
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to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  noble  scene 
around  us,  *  You  and  I,  sir,  have,  I  think,  seen 
together  the  extremes  of  what  can  be  seen  in 
Britain— the  wild,  rough  island  of  Mull,  and 
Blenheim  Park.'  ^ 

We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Chapel  House, 
where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  England 
in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and  triumphed  over  the 
French  for  not  having,  in  any  perfection,  the 
tavern  life.  *  There  is  no  private  house,'  said 
he,  'in  which  people  can  enjoy  themselves  so 
well  as  at  a  capital  tavern.  Let  there  be  ever 
so  great  plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  mnch 
grandeur,  ever  so  mnch  elegance,  ever  so  much 
desire  that  everybody  should  be  easy,  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  cannot  be :  there  must  alirays 
be  some  degree  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  master 
of  the  house  is  anxious  to  entertain  his  guests^ 
the  guests  are  anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him ; 
and  no  man,  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed, 
can  as  freely  command  what  is  in  another  man  s 
house,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Whereas  at  a 
tavern  there  is  a  general  freedom  from  anxiety. 
You  are  sure  you  are  welcome ;  and  the  more 
noise  you  make,  the  more  trouble  you  give,  the 
more  good  things  you  call  for,  the  welcomer 
you  are.  No  servants  will  attend  you  with  the 
alacrity  which  waiters  do,  who  are  incited  by 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  reward  in  propor- 
tion as  they  please.  No,  sir,  there  is  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by  which 
so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by  a  good 
tavern  or  inn.  ^  He  then  repeated,  with  grta& 
emotion,  Shenstone's  lines : 

*  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
Hay  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. '  > 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not  soffi- 

1  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few  w 
morabiiia  of  Johnson.  There  is,  however,  to  be  found 
in  his  bulky  tome  a  very  excellent  one  upon  this  sub- 
ject. '  In  contradiction  to  those  who,  having  a  ^ife 
and  children,  prefer  domestic  enjoyments  to  tht<s« 
which  a  tavern  affords,  I -have  heard  him  assert,  that  a 
tavern  chair  was  the  throne  of  huvuin  felieitj/.—"^ 
soon,"  said  he,  "as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  taren,  I 
experience  an  oblivion  of  care  and  a  freedom  from 
solicitude.  When  I  am  seated,  I  find  the  masta  cour- 
teous, and  the  ser\'ant8  obsequious  to  my  call ;  anxious 
to  know  and  ready  to  supply  my  wants ;  wine  th«i« 
exhilarates  my  spirits,  and  prompts  me  to  free  coover- 
sation  and  an  interchange  of  discourse  with  those 
whom  I  most  love :  I  dogmatize  and  am  contndicted, 
and  in  this  conflict  of  opinion  and  sentiments  I  fiad 
delight " '— Bos  WKLL. 

*  We  happened  to  lie  this  night  at  the  Inn  at  Henlet, 
where  Sheustone  wrote  these  lines.  I  give  them  «3 
th^  are  found  in  the  corrected  edition  of  his  works 
published  after  his  death.  In  Dodsley's  collection  the 
stanea  ran  thus : 

*  Whoe'er  has  travell'd  life's  dull  round, 

Whate'er  his  tfarious  four  has  been. 
Hay  sigh  to  think  hoio  oft  he  found 
Hia  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.' 

— Boswsiz. 
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ciently  admire  Shenstone.  That  ingenious  and 
elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of  Johnson  appears 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9, 
1760 :  *  I  have  lately  been  reading  one  or  two 
volumes  of  the  Bambler;  who,  excepting  against 
some  few  hardnesses^  in  his  manner,  and  the 
want  of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one  of  the 
most  nervous,  most  perspicuous,  most  concise, 
most  harmonious  prose  writers  I  know.  A 
learned  diction  improves  by  time. ' 

In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  driving  rapidly 
along  in  the  post-chaise,  he  said  to  me,  *  Life 
has  not  many  things  better  than  this.' 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  be 
with  him  upon  the  classic  ground  of  Shakspeare's 
native  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  Dyer's  Fleece. — *The 
subject,  sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical.  How  can 
a  man  write  poetically  of  serges  and  druggets  ? 
Yet  you  will  hear  many  people  talk  to  you 
gravely  of  that  excellent  poem  7^  FleeceJ* 
Having  talked  of  Grainger's  Sugar  Cane,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  Mr.  Langton's  having  told  me 
that  this  poem,  when  read  in  manuscript  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  made  all  the  assembled 
wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after  much  blank- 
verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  paragraph 
thus: 

'Now  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rats.* 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one 
of  the  company,  whoalily  overlooked  the  reader, 
perceived  that  the  word  had  been  originally 
mtc«,  and  had  been  altered  to  rats,  as  more 
dignified.* 

This  passage  does  not  appear  in  the  printed 
work, — Dr.  Grainger,  or  some  of  his  friends,  it 

*  He  too  often  makes  use  of  the  abstract  for  the 
ecncrete. — Boswell, 

^  Such  is  this  little  laughable  Incident,  which  has 
been  ollen  related.  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Grainger,  and  has  a 
particular  regard  for  his  memory,  has  communicated 
to  Die  the  following  explanation : — 

'The  passage  In  question  was  originally  not  liable  to 
such  perversion ;  for  the  author  having  occasion  in 
that  part  of  his  work  to  mention  the  havoc  made  by 
rats  and  mice,  had  introduced  tlie  subject  in  a  kind  of 
mock  heroic,  and  a  parody  of  Homer's  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  mice,  invoking  the  Muse  of  the  old  Grecian 
hard  in  an  elegant  and  well-turned  manner.  In  that 
state  I  had  seen  it ;  but  afterwards,  unknown  to  me 
and  other  friends,  he  bad  been  persuaded,  contrary  to 
his  own  better  judgment,  to  alter  It,  so  as  to  produce 
the  unlucky  effect  above  mentioned.' 

The  above  was  written  by  the  Bishop  when  he  had 
not  the  poem  itself  to  recur  to ;  and  tliough  the 
account  given  was  true  of  it  at  one  period,  yet  as  Dr. 
Grainger  afterwards  altered  the  passage  in  question, 
the  remarks  in  the  text  do  not  now  apply  to  the 
printed  poem. 

The  Bishop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  Grainger  :— 
'He  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  but 
had  many  excellent  virtues ;  being  one  of  the  most 
generous,  friendly,  and  benevolent  men  I  ever  knew.' 
—BoewBLi* 


should  seem,  having  become  sensible  that  intro- 
ducing even  rats  in  a  grave  poem  might  be  liable 
to  banter.  He  however  could  not  bring  himself 
to  relinquish  the  idea ;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a 
still  more  ludicrous  manner,  periphrastically 
exliibited  in  his  poem  as  it  now  stands  : 

'  Nor  with  less  waste  the  whisker'd  vermin  race, 
A  countless  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane.' 

Johnson  said  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an  agree* 
able  man  ;  a  man  who  would  do  any  good  that 
was  in  his  power.  His  traiislation  of  Tihullus, 
he  thought,  was  very  well  done;  but  The  Sugar 
Cane,  a  Foem,^  did  not  please  him;  for  he  ex- 
claimed, *  What  could  be  made  of  a  sugar-cane  ? 
One  might  as  well  write  The  Farslcy  Bed,  a 
Foem ;  or,  Tlie  Cabbage  Garden,  a  Focm,*  Bos- 
well  :  'You  must  then  pickle  your  cabbage 
with  the  sal  atticum.*  Johnson  :  'You  know 
there  is  already  T?ie  Hop  Garden,  a  Foem  ;  and, 
I  think,  one  could  say  a  great  deal  about  cab- 
bage. The  poem  might  begin  with  the  advan-^ 
tages  of  civilised  society  over  a  rude  stat«,  ex- 
emplified by  the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages 
till  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiei-s  introduced  them  ; 
and  one  might  thus  show  how  arts  are  'pro- 
pagated by  conquest,  as  they  were  by  the  Eoman 
arms.'  He  seemed  to  be  much  diverted  with  the 
fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  told  him  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was  writing 
the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Britain.  John- 
son :  *  The  wolf,  sir  !  why  the  wolf  ?  "Wliy  does 
he  not  write  of  the  bear,  which  we  had  formerly  ? 
Nay,  it  is  said  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why 
does  he  not  write  of  the  grey  rat,— the  Hanover 
rat,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  is  said  to  have  come 
into  this  country  about  the  time  that  the  family 
of  Hanover  came?  I  should  like  to  see  TJie 
History  of  the  Grey  Fat,  by  Tliomas  Percy, 
D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty'" 
(laughing  inunoderately).  Boswell:  *I  am 
afraid  a  Court  chaplain  could  not  decently 
write  of  the  grey  rat.'  Johnson:  *Sir,  he 
need  not  give  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat.' 
Thus  could  he  indulge  a  luxuriant,  sportive 
imagination,  when  talking  of  a  friend  w£bm 
he  loved  and  esteemed. 

He  mentioned  to  me  the  singular  history  of 
an  ingenious  acquaintance  :  '  He  had  practised 
physic  in  various  situations  with  no  great  emolu- 
ment. A  West  India  gentleman,  whom  he  de- 
lighted by  his  conversation,  gave  him  a  bond 
for  a  handsome  annuity  during  his  life,  on  the 
condition  of  his  aocompanying  him  into  the 
West  Indies,  and  living  with  him  there  for  two 
years.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  the 
gentleman ;  but  upon  the  voyage  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  woman  who  hax)pened  to  be  one 
of  the  passengers,  and  married  the  wench. 
From  the  imprudence  of  his  disposition,  he 

1  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  'Percy,  sir,  was  angry 
with  me  for  laughing  at  the  Sugar  Ca-ne  ;  for  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  a  great  thing  of  Grainger's  rats.'— Bos- 
well. 
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quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  declared 
he  would  have  no  oonneotiou  with  him.  So  he 
forfeited  the  annuity.  He  settled  as  a  physi- 
cian in  one  of  the  Leewsfd  Islands.  A  man 
was  sent  out  to  Mm  merely  to  compound  his 
medicines.  This  fellow  set  up  as  a  rival  to  him 
in  his  practice  of  physic,  and  got  so  much  the 
better  of  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
island,  that  he  carried  away  all  the  business, 
upon  which  he  returned  to  England  and  soon 
after  died.' 

On  Friday,  March  22,  having  set  out  early 
from  Henley,  where  we  had  lain  the  preceding 
night,  we  arrived  at  Birmingham  about  nine 
o'clock,  and,  after  breakfast,  went  to  call  on 
his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector.  A  very  stupid 
maid,  who  opened  the  door,  told  us  that  '  her 
master  was  gone  out ;  he  wcm  gone  to  the  coun- 
try ;  she  could  not  tell  when  he  would  return.' 
In  short,  she  gave  us  a  miserable  reception  ;  and 
Johnson  observed,  '  She  would  have  behaved  no 
better  to  people  who  wanted  him  in  the  way  of 
his  profession.'  He  said  to  her,  'My  name  is 
Johnson ;  tell  him  I  called.  Will  you  remem- 
ber the  name  ? '  She  answered,  with  rustic  sim- 
plicity, in  the  Warwickshire  pronunciation,  *! 
don't  understand  you,  sir.*  *  Blockhead  ! '  said 
he,  *  I'U  write.'  I  never  heard  the  word  block- 
head applied  to  a  woman  before,  though  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not,  when  there  is  evident 
occasion  for  it.'  He  however,  made  another 
attempt  to  make  her  understand  him,  and  roared 
loud  in  her  ear,  Johnson,*  and  then  she 
catched  the  sound. 

We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.  He  too  was  not  at 
home,  but  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  us  cour- 
teously and  asked  us  to  dinner.  Johnson  said 
to  me,  *  After  the  uncertainty  of  aU  human 
things  at  Hector's,  this  invitation  came  very 
welL'  We  walked  about  the  town,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  see  it  increasing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  mar- 
riage, which  obtained  in  the  Koman  law,  and 
still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  Johnson  : 
*  I  think  it  a  bad  thing ;  because  the  chastity  of 
women  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  all 
property  depends  upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it 
should  not  have  any  possibility  of  being  restored 
to  good  character ;  nor  should  the  children  by 
an  illicit  connection  attain  the  full  right  of  law- 
ful children  by  the  posterior  consent  of  the 


»  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  to  whom  I  am 
under  innumerable  obligations  in  the  course  of  my 
Johnsonian  History,  has  famished  mo  with  a  droll 
illustration  of  this  question.  An  honest  carpenter, 
after  giving  some  anecdote,  in  his  presence,  of  the  ill- 
treatment  which  he  had  received  from  a  cleigj'man's 
wife,  who  was  a  noted  termagant,  and  wliom  he  ac- 
cused of  unjust  dealing  in  some  transaction  with  him, 
added,  *  I  took  care  to  let  her  know  what  I  thought  of 
her.  •  And  being  asked,  •  What  did  you  say  ? '  answered, 
*  I  told  her  she  was  a  scounJrei.  *—13oswisix. 


offending  parties.'  His  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject deserves  consideration.  Upon  his  principle 
there  may  at  times  be  a  hardship,  and  seemingly 
a  strange  one,  upon  individuals ;  but  the  gene- 
ral good  of  society  is  better  secured.  And,  after 
all,  it  is  unreasonable  in  an  individual  to  repine 
that  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state  which 
is  made  different  from  his  own  by  the  aodsl  in- 
stitution under  which  he  is  bom.  A  woman 
does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who  is 
yoimger  than  her  gets  their  cmnmoh  father's 
estate.  Why,  then,  should  a  natural  son  com- 
plain that  a  youngei:  brother,  by  the  same 
parents  lawfully  begotten,  gets  it?  The  opera- 
tion of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases.  Besides,  an 
illegitimate  son,  who  has  a  younger  legitimate 
brother  by  the  sa.me  father  uid  mother,  has  no 
stronger  claim  to  the  father's  estate,  than  if 
that  legitimate  brother  had  only  the  same 
father,  from  whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  us  in  the  street,  and  in  a 
little  while  we  met  Friend  Hector,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe  tiie 
joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expressed  on  seeing 
each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd  and  I  left  them 
together,  while  he  obligingly  showed  me  some  of 
the  manufactures  of  this  very  curious  assem- 
blage of  artificers.  We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
Lloyd's,  where  we  were  entertained  with  great 
hospitality.  l^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  been  mar- 
ried the  same  year  with  their  Majesties,  and,  like 
them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  numerous  family 
of  fine  children,  their  numbers  being  exactly  the 
same.  Johnson  said,  *  Marriage  is  the  best  state 
for  man  in  general ;  and  every  man  is  a  worse  man 
in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state.' 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of  manners 
and  the  spiritual-mindedness  of  the  Quakers; 
and,  talking  with  jSIr.  Lloyd,  I  observed  that 
the  essential  part  of  religion  was  piety— a 
devout  intercourse  with  the  Divinity,  and  that 
many  a  man  was  a  Quaker  without  knowing  it. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  tome  in  the  momiDg, 
while  we  walked  together,  that  he  liked  indivi- 
duals among  the  Quakers,  but  not  the  sect,  when 
we  were  at  Mr.  Lloyd's  I  kept  clear  of  intro- 
ducing any  questions  concerning  the  peculiarities 
of  their  faith.  But  I  having  asked  to  look  at 
Baskerville's  edition  of  Barclay*8  Apoloffy,  John- 
son laid  hold  of  it ;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism 
happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked, '  He  says 
there  is  neither  precept  nor  practice  for  baptism 
in  the  Scriptures.  That  is  false.'  Here  he  was 
the  aggressor,  by  no  means  in  a  gentle  manner : 
and  the  good  Quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him, 
for  he  had  read  nef^ligently,  and  had  not  ob- 
served that  Barclay  speaks  of  infanit  baptism, 
which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Hr. 
Lloyd,  however,  was  in  a  great  mistake;  for, 
when  insisting  that  the  rite  of  baptism  by  water 
was  to  cease  when  the  tpirilual  administration 
of  Christ  began,  he  maintained  that  John  the 
Baptist  said, '  My  bop^um  shall  decrease,  but/xii 
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shall  increase ; '   whereas  the  words  are,  '  He 
muBt  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.'  * 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  '  observ- 
ance of  days,  and  months,  and  years,'  Johnson 
answered,  '  The  Church  does  not  superstitiously 
observe  days  merely  as  days,  but  as  memorials 
of  important  facts.  Christmas  might  be  kept  as 
well  upon  one  day  of  the  year  as  another ;  but 
there  should  be  a  stated  day  for  commemorating 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  because  there  is  danger 
that  what  may  be  done  on  any  day  will  be 
neglected.' 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  '  Sir,  the  holi- 
days observed  by  our  Church  are  of  great  use  in 
religion.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  in  a 
limited  sense — I  mean  if  the  number  of  such 
consecrated  portions  of  time  be  not  too  exten- 
sive. The  excellent  Mr.  Nelson's  FestivaU  and 
FasUf  which  has,  I  imderstand,  the  greatest  sale 
of  any  book  ever  printed  in  England — except  the 
Bible— is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion ;  and 
in  addition  to  it  I  would  recommend  two  ser- 
mons on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Pott,  Arch- 
deacon of  St.  Alban's,  equally  distinguished  for 
piety  and  elegance.  I  am  sorry  to  have  it  to 
say  that  Scotland  is  the  only  Christian  country, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  where  the  great  events 
of  our  religion  are  not  solemnly  commemorated 
by  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  on  days  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  te  accompany  me 
to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boulton,  at  a  place 
which  he  has  called  Soho,  about  two  miles  from 
Birmingham,  which  the  very  ingenious  pro- 
prietor showed  me  himself  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  wished  Johnson  had  been  with  us ;  for  it  was 
a  scene  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  contem- 
plate by  his  light.  The  vastness  and  the  con- 
trivance of  some  of  the  machinery  would  have 
'  matched  his  mighty  mind.'  I  shall  never  for- 
get ^Ir.  Boulton's  expression  to  me,  *  I  sell  here, 
sir,  what  all  the  world  desires  to  have — Poweb.' 
He  had  about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I 
contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chief  tain^  and  he 
seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe.  One  of  them 
came  to  him,  complaining  grievously  of  his  land- 
lord for  having  distrained  his  goods.  *Tour 
landlord  is  in  the  right.  Smith,'  said  Boulton. 
'  But  111  tell  you  what — find  you  a  friend  who 
will  lay  down  one  half  of  your  rent,  and  I'U  lay 
down  the  other  half,  and  you  shall  have  your 
goods  sgoin.' 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many  particu- 
lars of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life  which,  with 
others  that  he  gave  me  at  different  times  since, 
Uve  contributed  to  the  formation  of  tbis  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning,  '  Tou 
wiU  see,  sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's,  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Careless,  a  clergyman's  widow.  She  was  the 
first  woman  with  whom  I  was  in  love.  It  dropt 
out  of  my  head  imperceptibly ;  but  she  and  I 
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shall  always  have  a  kindness  for  each  other. '  He 
laughed  at  the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be 
really  in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as  a 
mere  romantic  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  ]^Ir.  Boulton's,  Mr.  Hector 
took  me  to  his  house,  where  we  found  Johnson 
sitting  placidly  at  tea,  with  his  firt/b  love  ;  who, 
though  now  advanced  in  years,  was  a  genteel 
woman,  very  agreeable  and  well  bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  the  state  of 
one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Mr.  Charles  Congreve, 
a  clergyman,  which  he  thus  described  :  *  He  ob- 
tained, I  believe,  considerable  preferment  in 
Ireland,  but  now  lives  in  London,  quite  as  a 
valetudinarian,  afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but 
his  own.  He  takes  a  short  airing  in  his  post- 
chaise  every  day.  He  has  an  elderly  woman, 
whom  he  caUs  cousin,  who  lives  with  him,  and 
jogs  his  elbow  when  his  glass  has  stood  too  long 
empty  and  encourages  him  in  drinking,  in  which 
he  is  very  willing  to  be  encouraged;  not  that 
he  gets  drunk,  for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  but 
he  is  always  muddy.  He  confesses  to  one  bottle 
of  port  every  day,  and  he  probably  drinks  more. 
He  is  quite  unsocial ;  his  conversation  is  quite 
monosyllabical ;  and  when,  at  my  last  visit,  I 
asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was,  that  signal  of  my 
departure  had  so  pleasing  an  effect  on  him,  that 
he  sprung  up  to  look  at  his  watch  like  a  grey- 
hound bounding  at  a  hare. '  When  Johnson  took 
leave  of  I^Ir.  Hector,  he  said,  *  Doif  t  grow  like 
Congreve  :  nor  let  me  grow  like  him,  when  you 
are  near  me.' 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless  to- 
night, he  seemed  to  have  had  his  affection 
revived ;  for  he  said,  '  If  I  had  married  her,  it 
might  have  been  as  happy  for  me.'  Boswell  : 
'  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not  suppose  that  there  are  fifty 
women  in  the  world,  with  any  one  of  whom  a 
man  may  be  as  happy  as  with  any  one  woman  in 
particular  V  Johnson  :  *  Ay,  sir,  fifty  thousand.' 
Boswell  :  '  Then,  sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion 
with  some  who  imagine  that  certain  men  and 
cei'tain  women  are  made  for  each  other,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they  miss  their 
counterparts.*  JOHNSON  :  '  To  be  sure  not,  sir. 
I  believe  marriages  would  in  general  bo  as 
happy,  and  often  more  so,  if  they  were  all  made 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  characters  and  circumstances,  with- 
out the  parties  having  any  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter.' 

I  wished  to  have  stayed  at  Birmingham  to- 
night, 'to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector ; 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  his  native 
city ;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in  the  dark,  and 
were  long  pensive  and  silent.  When  we  came 
within  the  focus  of  the  Lichfield  lamps,  '  Now,* 
said  he,  *  we  are  getting  out  of  a  state  of  death.' 
We  put  up  at  the  *  Three  Crowns,'  not  one  of  the 
great  inns,  but  a  good  old-fashioned  one,  which 
was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  the  very 
next  hoiise  to  that  in  which  Johnson  was  bom 
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and  brouglit  up,  and  which  was  still  his  own 
property.  *  We  had  a  comfortable  supper,  and 
got  into  high  spirits.  I  felt  all  my  Toryism  glow 
in  this  old  capital  of  Staffordshire.  I  could  have 
offered  incense  genio  loci;  and  I  indulged  in 
libations  of  that  ale  which  Boniface,  in  The 
Beaux  Stratagenif  recommends  with  such  an 
eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  IMrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was  now  an  old 
maid,  with  much  simplicity  of  manner.  She 
had  never  been  in  London.  Her  brother,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  had  left  her  a  fortune  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  about  a  third  of  which  she  had 
laid  out  in  building  a  stately  house,  and  making 
a  handsome  garden,  in  an  elevated  situation  in 
Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by  himself,  used 
to  live  at  her  house.  She  reverenced  him,  and 
he  had  a  parental  tenderness  for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  his  brother 
David  announcing  our  coming  to  Lichfield.  He 
was  engaged  to  dinner,  but  asked  us  to  tea,  and 
to  sleep  at  his  house.  Johnson,  however,  would 
not  quit  his  old  acquaintance  Wilkins,  of  the 
*  Three  Crowns.*  The  family  likeness  of  the  Gar- 
ricks  was  very  striking ;  and  Johnson  thought 
that  David's  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to  him- 
self as  was  supposed.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  don't 
know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated  all  the  arts  of 
gaiety  as  much  as  David  has  done,  he  might 
have  been  as  brisk  and  lively.  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  vivacity  is  much  an  art,  and  depends  greatly 
on  habit. '  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  this,  notwithstanding  a  ludicrous  story  told 
me  by  a  lady  abroad,  of  a  heavy  German  baron, 
who  had  lived  much  with  the  young  English  at 
Geneva,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  as  lively  as 
they ;  with  which  view,  he,  with  assiduous  at- 
tention, was  jumping  over  the  chairs  and  tables 
in  his  lodgings;  and  when  the  people  of  the 
house  ran  in  and  asked  with  surprise,  what  was 
the  matter,  he  answered,  *  5/i'  apprens  fetrejif.' 

We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  had  with  us  a 
"Mr.  Jackson,  one  of  Johnson's  schoolfellows, 
whom  he  treated  with  much  kindness,  though 
he  seemed  to  be  a  low  mafi,  dull  and  untaught. 
He  had  a  coarse  grey  coat,  black  waistcoat, 
greasy  leather  breeches,  and  a  yellow  uncurled 
wig ;  and  his  countenance  had  the  ruddiness 
which  betokens  one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  '  leave 
his  can.'  He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to 
be  a  cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  now  he  lived  poorly  at  home,  and 
had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a  better 
manner  than  common ;  to  his  indistinct  account 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  listened  witii  patient  at- 
tention, that  he  might  assist  him  with  his  ad- 
vice.   Here  was  an  instance  of  genuine  human- 

>  I  went  through  the  house  where  my  Illustrious 
Adend  was  born,  vith  a  reverence  with  which  it  doubt- 
less will  long  be  visited.— Bobwell. 


ity  and  real  kindness  in  this  great  man,  who  bu 
been  most  unjustly  represents  as  altogether 
harsh  and  destitute  of  tenderness.  A  thousand 
such  instances  might  have  been  recorded  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life  ;  though  that  his  temper 
was  warm  and  hasty,  and  his  manner  often 
rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale;  and  oat 
cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but  soft  like 
a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at  breakfast  It 
was  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that '  Oats,*  the  ^food 
of  horses,*  were  so  much  used  as  the  food  of  the 
people  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own  town.  He  expati- 
ated in  praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants, 
who  he  said  were  '  the  most  sober,  decent  people 
in  England,  the  genteelest  im  proportion  to 
their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  English.'  I 
doubted  as  te  the  last  article  of  this  eulogy,  for 
they  had  several  provincial  sounds ;  as  thar 
pronounced  like  feaVy  instead  of  like  fair ;  once 
pronounced  like  woonse^  ^instead  of  vmnse,  or 
vx)nse,  Johnson  himself  never  got  entirely  free 
of  those  provincial  accents.  Garrick  sometimes 
used  to  take  him  off,  squeezing  a  lemon  into 
a  punch-bowl,  with  imcouth  gesticulations, 
looking  round  the   company,  and  calling  out 

*  Who's  for  poons^r* 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going  for- 
ward in  Lichfield,  I  found,  however,  two  strange 
manufactures  for  so  inland  a  place,  sail-doth 
and  streamers  for  ships ;  and  I  observed  them 
making  some  saddle-cloths  and  dressing  sheep- 
skins ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  busy  hand  of  in- 
dustry seemed  to  be  quite  slackened.  *  Surely, 
sir,*  said  I,  *you  are  an  idle  set  of  people.' 

*  Sir,*  said  Johnson,  *  we  are  a  city  of  philo- 
sophers ;  we  work  with  our  beads,  and  make 
the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us  with 
their  hands.* 

There  was  at  this  time  a  company  of  plsrers 
performing  at  Lichfield.  The  manager,  >Ir. 
Stanton,  sent  his  compliments,  and  begged 
leave  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  re- 
ceived him  very  courteously,  and  he  drank  a 
glass  of  wine  with  us.  He  was  a  plain,  decent, 
well-behaved  man,  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  Dr.  Johnson  for  having  once  got  him  permis- 
sion from  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ashbourne  to  play  there 
upon  moderate  terms.  Garrick's  name  was  soon 
introduced.  Johnson:  '  Garrick's  conversation 
is  gay  and  grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts, 
but  all  good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in 
it ;  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  it.  Not  but 
that  he  has  sentiment  sometimes,  and  sentiment, 
too,  very  powerful  and  very  pleasing ;  but  it  has 
not  its  full  proportion  in  his  conversation.* 

*  Garrick  himself,  like  the  Lichfieldians»alwao'8  said, 
shupretM,  shuperior. — ^Buhney. 

This  is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Ireland, 
where  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  by 
those  who  have  not  expatriated  is  doubtless  that  whlcb 
generally  prevailed  in  England  in  the  time  of  Qae^ 
Elisabeth.  •— M  alonb. 
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When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me,  *  Forty 
years  ago,  sir,  I  was  in  love  with  an  actress 
here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted  Flora  in  ^06  in  a 
Well.*  What  merit  this  lady  had  as  an  actress, 
or  what  was  her  figure  or  her  manner,  I  have 
not  been  informed  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Garrick,  his  old  master's  taste  in  theatrical 
merit  was  by  no  means  refined  ;  he  was  not  an 
dtgans  fonna/rum  tpecUUor.  Garrick  used  to 
tell  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who  played 
Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Liolifield,  'There  is  a 
courtly  vivacity  about  the  fellow ;'  when  in  fact, 
according  to  Garrick's  account,  *he  was  the 
most  vulgar  ruffian  that  ever  went  upon  boards.* 
We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at  his 
theatre  en  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jocularly 
proposed  to  me  to  write  a  Prologue  for  the  oc- 
casion :  '  A  Prologue  by  James  Boswell,  Esq., 
from  the  Hebrides.'  I  was  really  inclined  to 
take  the  hint.  Methought,  'Prologue,  spoken 
before  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  at  Lichfield,  1776,' 
would  have  sounded  as  well  as  'Prologue, 
spoken  before  the  Duke  «f  York  at  Oxford,'  in 
Charles  the  Second's  time.  Much  might  have 
been  said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shak- 
^are,  by  producing  Johnson  and  Grarrick. 
But  I  found  he  was  averse  to  it. 

We  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr. 
Bichard  Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told  me 
he  was  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr.  John- 
son's. It  was  truly  a  wonderful  collection,  both 
of  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities,  and  in- 
genious works  of  art.  He  had  all  the  articles 
accurately  arranged,  with  their  names  ux>on 
labels  printed  at  his  own  little  press ;  and  on 
the  staircase  leading  to  it  was  a  board  with  the 
names  of  contributors  marked  in  gold  letters. 
A'printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be 
had  at  a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  activity  and  diligence  and 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Green,  in  getting  together, 
in  his  situation,  so  great  a  variety  of  things ;  and 
^Ir.  Green  told  me  that  Johnson  once  said  to 
him,  '  Sir,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
building  a  man-of-war  as  of  collecting  such  a 
museum.'  Mr.  s  Green's  obliging  alacrity  in 
showing  it  was  very  pleasing.  His  engraved 
portrait,  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a 
motto  truly  characteristical  of  his  disposition, 
^  Jfemo  abi  virat.* 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had  lost  his 
practice,  because  his  whimsically  changing  his 
religion  had  made  people  distrustful  of  him,  I 
'  maintained  that  this  was  unreasonable,  as  re- 
{  ligion  is  unconnected  with  medical  skilL  John- 
son: 'Sir,  it  is  not  unreasonable;  for  when 
people  see  a  man  absurd  in  what  they  under- 
stand, they  may  conclude  the  same  of  him  in 
what  they  do  not  understand.  If  a  physician 
were  to  take  to  eating  of  horse-flesh,  nobody 
would  employ  him :  though  one  may  eat  horse- 
flesh and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a  man 
were  educated  in  an  absurd  religion,  hii  con- 


tinuing to  profess  it  would  not  hurt  him,  though 
his  changing  to  it  would. '^ 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Gar- 
rick's,  where  was  l^Irs.  Aston,  one  of  the  maiden 
sisters  of  Mrs.  Walmsley,  wife  of  Johnson's 
first  friend,  and  sister  also  of  the  lady  of  whom 
Johnson  used  to  speak  with  the  warmest  ad- 
miration by  the  name  of  Molly  Aston,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  Captidn  Brodie,  of  the 
navy. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

1776. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted  with 
Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who.  lived  in  an 
agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by  the  town, 
called  the  Friary,  it  having  been  formerly  a  re- 
ligious house.  She  and  her  niece.  Miss  Adcy, 
were  great  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  he 
behaved  to  them  with  a  kindness  and  easy 
pleasantry  such  as  we  see  between  old  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  He  accompanied  Mrs. 
Cobb  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  and  I  went  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  I  was  very  much  delighted 
with  the  music,  finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn, 
and  accordant  with  the  words  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who  was 
in  a  very  lively  humour,  and  verified  Johnson's 
saying,  that  if  he  had  ciQtivated  gaiety  as  much 
as  his  brother  David,  he  might  have  equally 
excelled  in  it.  He  was  to-day  quite  a  London 
narrator,  telling  us  a  variety  of  anecdotes  with 
that  earnestness  and  attempt  at 'mimicry  wliich 
we  usually  find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis. 
Dr.  Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  Cathedral  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing  to 
contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now  full  of 
fame,  worshipping  in '  the  solemn  temple '  of  his 
native  city. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter  Gar- 
rick's, and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Seward's,  Canon  Residentiary,  who  in- 
habited the  Bishop's  palace,  in  which  Mr. 
Walmsley  lived,  and  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  many  happy  hours  in  Johnson's  early  life. 
Mr.  Seward  had,  with  ecclesiastical  hospitality 
and  politeness,  asked  me  in  the  morning,  merely 
as  a  stranger,  to  dine  with  him;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  ho 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the  evening 
and  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  genteel,  well-bred, 
dignified  clergyman,  had  travelled  with  Lord 
Charles  Fitsroy,  uncle  of  the  present,  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  died  when  abroad,  and  he  had 
lived  much  in  the  great  world.  He  was  an  in- 
genious and  literary  man,  had  published  an 
edition  <>f  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  written 


1  Fotherg^,  a  Quaker,  and  Schombeig,  a  Jew,  had 
the  greatest  practice  of  any  two  physicians  of  their 
time.— BuRKKY. 
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▼erses  in  Dodfiley's  collection.  His  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Johnson^s  first  school- 
master. And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated  daughter,  Miss 
Anna  Seward,  to  whom  I  have  since  been 
indebted  for  many  civilities,  as  well  as  some 
obliging  communications  concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  observations 
which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata  of  earth  in 
volcanos,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they 
were  so  very  different  in  depth  at  different 
periods,  that  no  calculation  whatever  could  be 
made  as  to  the  time  required  for  their  formation. 
Tins  fully  refuted  an  anti-mosaical  remark  in- 
troduced into  Captain  Brydone'a  entertaining 
tour,  I  hope  heedlessly,  from  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  is  too  common  in  those  who  have  not 
sufficiently  studied  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had  said  before, 
independent  of  this  observation,  'Shall  all  the 
accumulated  evidence  of  the  history  of  the  world 
— shall  the  authority  of  what  is  unquestionably 
the  most  ancient  writii^,  be  overturned  by  an 
uncertain  remark  such  as  this  ? ' 

On  Monday,  March  25,  we  breakfasted  at  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter's.  Johnson  had  sent  an  express  to 
Dr.  Taylor's,  acquainting  him  of  our  being  at 
Lichfield,  and  Taylor  had  returned  an  answer 
that  his  post-chaise  should  come  for  us  this 
day.  While  we  sat  at  breakfast,  Dr.  Johnson 
received  a  letter  by  the  post,  which  seemed  to 
agitate  him  very  much.  ^Vhen  he  had  read  it,  he 
exclaimed,  'One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
that  has  happened  in  my  time.'  The  phrase 
my  timCf  like  the  word  age,  ia  usually  understood 
to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  public  or  general 
nature.  I  imagined  something  like  an  assassina- 
tion of  the  King,  like  a  gunpowder  plot  carried 
into  execution,  or  like  another  fire  of  London. 
When  asked,  'What  is  it,  sir?'  he  answered, 
'  "Mr.  Thrale  has  lost  his  only  son ! '  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  great  affliction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  which  their  friends  would  consider 
accordingly ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
intelligence  of  it  was  communicated  by*  Johnson, 
it  appeared  for  the  moment  to  be  comparatively 
smalL  I,  however,  soon  felt  a  sincere  concern, 
and  was  curious  to  observe  how  Dr.  Johnson 
would  be  affected.  He  said,  '  This  is  a  total  ex- 
tinction to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they  were 
sold  into  captivity.'  Upon  my  mentioning  that 
Mr.  Thrale  had  daughters,  who  might  inherit 
his  wealth,  '  Daughters !'  said  Johnson  warmly, 
'he'll  no  more  value  his  daughters  than — '  I 
was  going  to  speak.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'don't  you 
know  how  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he  wishes 
to  propagate  his  name.'  In  short,  I  saw  male 
succession  strong  in  his  mind,  even  where  there 
was  no  name,  no  family  of  any  long  standing. 
I  said  it  was  lucky  he  was  not  present  when 
this  misfortune  happened.  Johnson  :  '  It  is 
lucky  for  me.  People  in  distress  never  think 
you  feel  enough.'    Bo&well:  'And,  sir,  they 


will  have  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  which  will  be  a 
relief  in  the  meantime ;  and  when  you  get  to  them, 
the  pain  will  be  so  far  abated,  that  they  vnH  be 
capable  of  being  consoled  by  you,  which,  in  the 
first  violence  of  it,  I  believe  would  not  be  the 
case.'  Johnson:  'Xo,  sir;  violent  pain  of 
mind,  like  violent  pain  of  body,  mutt  be  severely 
felt.'  Bos  WELL:  'I  own,  sir,  I  have  not  so 
much  feeling  for  the  distress  of  others  as  some 
people  have,  or  pretend  to  have ;  but  I  know 
this,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  relieve 
them.*  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is  affectation  to  pre- 
tend to  feel  the  distress  of  others  as  much  si 
they  do  themselves.  It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one 
should  pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain  while  a 
friend's  leg  is  cutting  off  as  he  does.  No,  sir ; 
you  have  expressed  the  rational  and  just  nature 
of  sympathy.  I  would  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  to  have  preserved  this  boy.' 

He  was  soon  qxiite  calm.  The  letter  was  &om 
Mr.  Thrale's  clerk,  and  concluded,  '  I  need  not 
say  how  much  they  wish  to  see  yon  in  London.' 
He  said,  '  We  shall  hasten  back  frdm  Taylor's.' 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  and  some  other  ladies  of 
the  place,  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he 
was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  veneration, 
but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to  findtiiat  he  wa« 
so  much  beloved  in  his  native  city. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  preceding 
night,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a  widow 
lady,  had  each  a  house  and  garden,  and  pleasure- 
ground,  prettily  situate  upon  Stowhill,  a  gentle 
eminence  adjoining  to  Lichfield.  Johnson 
walked  away  to  dinner  there,  leaving  me  by 
myself  without  any  apology.  I  wonder  at  this 
want  of  that  facility  of  manners  from  which  a 
man  has  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a 
house  where  he  is  intimate.  I  felt  it  very  un- 
pleasant to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  conntiy 
town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  began 
to  think  myself  unkindly  deserted;  but  I  was  soon. 
relieved,  and  convinced  that  my  friend,  instead 
of  being  deficient  in  delicacy,  had  conducted  the 
matter  with  perfect  propriety,  for  I  received  the 
following  note  in  his  handwriting : — 

'  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on  Stowhill, 
desires  Mr.  Boswell's  company  to  dinner  at  two.' 

I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had  here 
another  proof  how  amiable  his  character  was  in 
the  opinon  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  I  was 
not  informed  till  afterwards  that  Mrs.  OastreFs 
husband  was  the  clergyman  who,  while  he  lived 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor 
of  Shakspeare's  garden,  with  Gothic  barbarity 
out  down  his  mulberry-tree,*  and,  as  Dr.  John- 
son told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours.  His 
lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, participated  in  the  guilt  of  what  the  enthu- 

>  See  an  accurate  and  animated  statement  of  Mr. 
Gastrel's  barbarity,  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  a  note  on  Sotm 
account  of  th€  Lift  <if  WiUiam  Shakspeare,  prefixed  to 
his  admirable  edition  of  that  poet's  works,  voL  L  p. 

118.— BOSWELL. 
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siasts  of  our  immortal  bard  deem  almost  a  species 
of  sacrilege. 

After  dixmer  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  t« 
Mrs.  Thrale  on  the  death  of  her  son.  I  said  it 
would  be  very  distressing  to  Thrale,  but  she 
would  soon  forget  it,  as  she  had  so  many  things 
to  think  of.  Johnson  :  '  No,  sir,  Thrale  will 
forget  it  first.  She  has  many  things  that  she 
xmy  think  of.  He  has  many  things  that  he  mwA 
think  of.'  This  was  a  very  just  remark  upon 
the  different  effects  of  those  light  pursuits  which 
occupy  a  vacant  and  easy  mind,  and  those  serious 
engagements  which  arrest  attention  and  keep  us 
from  brooding  over  grief. 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bute,  'It  was  said  of 
Augustus  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Borne  that  he  had  never  been  bom,  or  had  never 
died.  So  it  would  have  been  better  for  this 
nation  if  Lord  Bute  had  never  been  minister,  or 
bad  never  resigned.' 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town  Hall, 
which  was  converted  into  a  temporary  theatre, 
and  saw  Theodosius,  with  The  Stratford  JubiUe. 
I  was  happy  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  pit,  and  receiving  affection- 
ate homage  from  all  his  acquaintance. '  We  were 
quite  gay  and  merry.  I  afterwards  mentioned 
to  him  that  I  condemned  myself  for  being  so 
when  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  were  in  such 
distress.  t/oHNSON :  '  Tou  are  wrong,  sir  ; 
twenty  years  hence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  will 
not  suffer  much  pain  from  the  death  of  their  son. 
Now,  sir,  you  are  to  consider  that  distance  of 
place,  as  well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon 
the  human  feelings.  I  would  not  have  you  be 
gay  in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  because  it 
would  shock  them ;  but  you  may  be  gay  at  a  dis- 
tance. Pain  for  the  loss  of  a  friend,  or  of  a 
relation  whom  we  love,  is  occasioned  by  the 
want  which  we  feeL  In  time  the  vacuity  is  filled 
with  something  else ;  or  sometimes  the  vacuity 
closes  up  of  itself.' 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Pearson,  another  clergy- 
man here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn,  and  after  they 
left  OS  we  sat  up  late,  as  we  used  to  do  in  London. 
Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of  my 
friend's  conversation  during  this  jaunt. 

'Marriage,  sir,  is  much  more  necessary  to  a 
man  than  to  a  woman ;  for  he  is  much  less  able 
to  supply  himself  with  domestic  comforts.  You 
will  recollect  my  saying  to  some  ladies  the  other 
day  that  I  had  often  wondered  why  young 
women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so  much 
more  freedom,  and  so  much  more  attention  paid 
to  them  while  unmarried  than  when  married. 
I  indeed  did  not  mention  the  strong  reason  for 
their  marrying— the  mechanical  reason.'  Bos- 
well  :  *  Why,  that  is  a  strong  one.  But  does 
not  imagination  make  it  much  more  important 
than  it  ii  in  xeality  ?  Is  it  not,  to  a  certain 
degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well  as  in  women  ? ' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  a  delusion 
that  is  always  beginning  again.'    Bos  WELL :  '  I 


don't  know  but  there  is  upon  the  whole  more 
misery  than  happiness  produced  by  that  passion.' 
Johnson  ;  '  I  don't  think  so,  sir.' 

'  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  presence. 
It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be  offensive.' 

'  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conversation 
among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming  a  superiority, 
and  it  is  particularly  wrong  to  question  a  man 
concerning  himself.  There  may  be  parts  of  his 
former  life  which  he  may  not  wish  to  be  made 
known  to  other  persons,  or  even  brought  to  his 
own  recollection.' 

*  A  man  should  be  careful  never  to  tell  tales 
of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage.  People 
may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  the  time,  but  they 
will  be  remembered  and  brought  out  against  him 
upon  some  subsequent  occasion.' 

*  Much  may  be  done  if  a  man  puts  his  whole 
mind  to  a  particular  object.  By  doing  so,  Nor- 
ton ^  has  made  himself  the  great  lawyer  that  he 
is  allowed  to  be.' 

I  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  sec- 
tary, who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who  not  only 
attended  regularly  on  public  worship  with  those 
of  his  communion,  but  made  a  particular  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  wrote  a  commentary 
on  some  parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very 
licentious  in  indulging  himself  with  women; 
maintaining  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by  faith 
alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  had  not 
prescribed  any  fixed  rule  for  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes.  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  there  is  no 
trusting  to  that  crazy  piety.* 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  well  Scotch- 
men were  known  to  one  another  in  their  own 
country,  though  bom  in  very  distant  counties  ; 
for  we  do  not  find  that  the  gentlemen  of  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  England  are  mutually  known 
to  each  other.  Johnson,  with  his  usual  acute- 
ness,  at  once  saw  and  explained  the  reason  of 
this :  *  Why,  sir,  you  have  Edinburgh,  where 
the  gentlemen  from  all  your  counties  meet,  and 
which  is  not  so  lai^e  but  they  are  all  known. 
There  is  no  such  common  place  of  collection  in 
England,  except  London,  where,  from  its  great 
size  and  diffusion,  many  of  those  who  reside  in 
contiguous  counties  of  England  may  long  remain 
unknown  to  each  other.' 

On  Tuesday,  March  26,  there  came  for  us  an 
equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy,  weU- 
beneficed  clergyman :  Dr.  Taylor's  large,  roomy 
post-chaise,  drawn  by  four  stout,  plump  horses, 
and  driven  by  two  steady  jolly  postilions,  which 
conveyed  us  to  Ashbourne  ;  where  I  found  my 
friend's  schoolfellow  living  upon  an  establish- 
ment perfectly  corresponding  with  his  substan- 
tial creditable  equipage;  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-grounds,  table — in  short,  everything 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every  man 
should  form  such  a  plan  of  living  as  he  can  exe* 

>  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  afterwards  Speaker  of  th« 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  1782  created  Barox 
Qrantly.— liALOXB. 
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cute  completely.  Let  him  not  draw  an  outline 
wider  than  he  can  fill  up.  I  have  seen  many 
skeletons  of  show  and  magnificence  which  excite 
at  once  ridicule  and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a 
good  estate  of  his  own,  and  good  preferment  in 
the  Church,  being  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
and  rector  of  Bosworth.  He  was  a  diligent 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  presided  over  the  town 
of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  was 
told  he  was  very  liberal ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this, 
it  was  mentioned  to  ma  he  had  the  preceding 
winter  distributed  two  hundred  pounds  among 
such  of  them  as  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance. 
He  had  consequently  a  considerable  political 
interest  iii  the  county  of  Derby*,  which  he  em- 
ployed to  support  the  Devonshire  family ;  for 
though  the  schoolfellow  and  friend  of  Johnson, 
he  was  a  Whig.  I  could  not  perceive  in  his 
character  much  congeniality  of  any  sort  with 
that  of  Johnson,  who  however  said  to  me,  *  Sir, 
he  has  a  very  strong  understanding.*  His  size, 
and  figure,  and  countenance,  and  manner,  were 
that  of  a  hearty  English  'squire,  with  the  parson 
superinduced ;  and  I  took  particular  notice  of 
his  upper»servant,  Mr.  Peters,  a  decent,  grave 
man,  in  purple  clothes,  and  a  large  white  wig, 
like  the  butler  or  ma^or  domo  of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with  great 
cordi^ty ;  and  Johnson  soon  gave  him  the  same 
sad  account  of  their  schoolfellow,  Congreve, 
that  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Hector;  adding  a 
remark  of  such  moment  to  the  rational  conduct 
of  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  deserves  to 
be  imprinted  upon  every  mind:  'There  is 
nothing  against  which  an  old  man  should  be  so 
much  upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  to  nurse.' 
Innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy  instances 
of  men  once  distinguished  for  firmness,  resolu- 
tion, and  spirit,  who  in  their  latter  days  have 
been  governed  like  children  by  interested  female 
artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  who  was 
known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  said,  '  I 
fight  many  battles  for  him,  as  many  people  in 
the  country  dislike  him.'  Johnson  :  *  But  you 
should  consider,  sir,  that  by  every  one  of  your 
victories  he  is  a  loser ;  for  every  man  of  whom 
you  get  the  better  will  be  very  angry,  and  resolve 
not  to  employ  him ;  whereas,  if  people  get  the 
better  of  you  in  argument  about  him,  they'll 

think,  "  We'll  send  for  Dr. »  nevertheless." ' 

This  was  an  observation  deep  and  sure  in  human 
nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  in  which  an 
eminent  judge  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of 
the  public  as  having  pronounced  an  unjust  de- 
cision in  a  great  cause.  Dr.  Johnson  maintained 
that  this  publication  would  not  give  any  uneasi- 
ness to  the  judge.  'For,'  said  he,  'either  he 
acted  honestly,  or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If 
he  acted  honestly,  his  own  consciousness  will 

>  Butter. 


protect  him  ;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice,  he  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him  so  much 
vexed.* 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted  Dr. 
Taylor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning  speedily 
to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  »et 
out  after  dinner.  A  few  of  Dr.  Taylor's  neigh- 
bours were  his  guests  that  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  of  one 
who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the  philosophicsl 
wise  man,  that  is,  to  have  no  want  of  anything. 
'  Then,  sir,*  said  I,  '  the  savage  is  a  wise  man.' 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  do  not  mean  simply  being 
without,  but  not  having  a  want.'  I  maintained 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better  to 
have  fine  clothes,  for  instance,  than  not  to  feci 
the  want  of  them.  Johnson  :  '  No,  sir ;  fine 
clothes  are  good  only  as  they  supply  the  want  of 
other  means  of  procuring  respect.  Was  Chsrles 
the  Twelfth,  think  you,  less  respected  for  his 
coarse  blue  coat  and  black  stock  ?  And  you  find 
the  King  of  Prussia  dresses  plain  because  the 
dignity  of  his  character  is  sufiicient.'  I  here 
brought  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedlessly 
said,  'Would  not  you,  sir,  be  the  better  for 
velvet  embroidery?*  JOHNSON:  *Sir,  you  put 
an  end  to  all  argrmient,  when  you  introduce  your 
opponent  himself.  Have  you  no  better  manners  ? 
There  is  your  wanL^  I  apologised  by  saying,  1 
had  mentioned  him  as  an  instance  of  one  who 
wanted  as  little  as  any  man  in  the  world,  and  yet 
perhaps  might  receive  some  additional  lustre 
from  dress. 

Having  left  Ashbourne  in  the  evening,  we 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and  availed 
ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  my  countryman.  Dr.  Butter,  then  physician 
there.  He  was  in  great  indignation  because 
Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  for  aSc^^tch  militia  had 
been  lost.  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  violent  against  it 
'  I  am  glad,*  said  he,  '  that  Parliament  has  had 
the  spirit  to  throw  it  out.  Tou  wanted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  timidity  of  our  soonndrels' 
(meaning,  I  suppose,  the  ministry).  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  used  the  epithet  scoundrel 
very  commonly — not  quite  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  generally  understood,  but  as  a  strong 
term  of  disapprobation ;  as,  when  he  abruptly 
answered  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how 
he  did,  *  Ready  to  become  a  scoundrel,  madam ; 
with  a  little  more  spoiling,  you  will,  I  think, 
make  me  a  complete  rascal*  He  meant  easy  to 
become  a  capricious  and  self-indulgent  valetu- 
dinarian— a  character  for  which  I  have  heard 
him  express  great  disgust. 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  tiiis  jaunt  Jl 
Palmerino  d^JnghiUerra,  a  romance  praised  by 
Cervantes ;  but  did  not  like  it  much.  He  said 
he  read  it  for  the  language,  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  Italian  expedition.  We  lay  this 
night  at  Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  28th,  we  pursued  our 
journey.    I  mentioned  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
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complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  Mr.  Wedder- 
bume  and  Greneral  Fraser,  who  had  been  much 
obliged  to  him  when  they  were  young  Scotch- 
men entering  upon  life  in  England.  Johnson  : 
*  AVhy,'8ir,  a  man  is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the 
ingratitude  of  those  who  have  risen  far  above 
him.  A  man,  when  he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere, 
into  others  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all  his 
former  connections.  Then,  sir,  those  who  knew 
him  formerly  upon  a  level  with  themselves, 
may  think  that  they  ought  still  to  be  treated  as 
on  a  level,  which  cannot  be ;  luid  an  acquaint- 
ance in  a  former  situation  may  bring  out  things 
which  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  have 
mentioned  before  higher  compluiy,  though  per- 
haps everybody  knows  of  them.'  He  placed 
this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and  showed 
that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the  world  must  not 
be  condemned  too  harshly  for  being  distant  to 
former  acquaintance,  even  though  he  may  have 
been  much  obliged  to  them.  It  is  no  doubt  to 
be  wished  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention 
should  be  shown  by  great  men  to  their  early 
friends.  But  if,  either  from  obtuse  insensibility 
to  difference  of  situation,  or  presumptuous  for- 
wardness, which  wUl  not  submit  even  to  an  pz- 
terior  observance  pf  it,  the  dignity  of  high  place 
cannot  be  preserved  when  they  are  admitted 
into  the  company  of  those  raised  above  the  state 
in  which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must  be 
repelled,  and  the  kinder  feelings  sacri&^d.  To 
one  of  the  very  fortunate  persons  whom  I  have 
mentioned — ^namely,  Mr.  AVedderbume,  now 
Lord  Loughborough — I  must  do  the  justice  to 
relate,  that  I  have  been  assured  by  another  early 
acquaintance  of  his,  old  Air.  Macklin,  who  as- 
sisted in  improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he 
fonnd  him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  suppose, 
had  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation  with  so 
much  eagerness  as  the  gentleman  who  com- 
plained of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  as  to  the 
jealousy  entertained  of  our  friends  who  rise  far 
above  us,  is  certainly  very  just.  By  this  was 
withered  the  early  friendship  between  Charles 
Townshend  and  Akenside ;  and  many  similar 
instances  might  be  adduced. 

He  said,  '  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man  who 
marries  for  love.'  We  then  talked  of  marrying 
women  of  fortune ;  and  I  mentioned  a.  common 
remark,  that  a  man  may  be  upon  the  whole 
richer  by  marrying  a  woman  with  a  \esj.  small 
portion,  because  a  woman  of  fortune  wHl  be 
proportionally  expensive ;  whereas  a  woman 
who  brings  none  will  be  very  moderate  in  ez- 
peises.    Johnson  :  *  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  ^his 

i  is  not  true.    A  woman  of  fortune,  being  used  to 

:  the  handling  of  money,  spends  it  judiciously ; 
but  a  woman  who  gets  the  command  of  money 
for  the  first  time  upon  her  marriage,  has  such  a 
gust  in  spending  it  that  she  throws  it  away  with 
great  profusion.' 
He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age,  in- 

,  Bisting  that  they  were  more  faitlif ul  to  their 

I 
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husbands,  and  more  virtuous  in  every  respect, 
than  in  former  times,  because  their  understand- 
ings were  better  cultivated.  It  was  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  his  good  sense  and  good  dis- 
position that  he  was  never  querulous,  never 
prone  to  inveigh  against  the  present  times,  as  is 
so  common  when  superficial  minds  are  on  the 
fret.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  wUling  to  8i>eak 
favourably  of  his  own  age ;  and  indeed  main- 
tained its  superiority  In  every  respect,  except  in 
its  reverence  for  government ;  the  relaxation  of 
which  he  imputed,  as  its  grand  cause,  to  the 
shock  which  our  monarchy  received  at  the 
Revolution,  though  necessary ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  timid  concessions  made  to  faction  by  succes- 
sive administrations  in  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  he  lived  to 
see  the  crown  at  last  recover  its  just  influence. 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspax>er  that 
Dr.  James  was  dead.  I  thought  that  the  death 
of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one  with  whom  he 
had  lived  a  good  desd  in  London,  would  "have 
affected  my  fellow-traveller  much ;  but  he  only 
said,  'Ah  !  poor  Jamy.'  Afterwards,  however, 
when  we  were  in  the  chaise,  he  said  with  more 
tenderness,  '  Since  I  have  set  out  on  this  jaunt, 
I  have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young  one — Dr. 
James  and  poor  Harry '  (meaning  Mr.  Thrale's 
son). 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban's  on  Thursday, 
March  28th,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morning 
at  Bamet.  I  expressed  to  him  a  weakness  of 
mind  which  I  could  not  help ;  an  uneasy  appre- 
hension that  my  wife  and  children,  who  were  at 
a  great  distance  from  me,  might  perhaps  be  ilL 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  '  consider  how  foolish  you  would 
thiiUc  it  in  tlutm.  to  be  apprehensive  that  you, 
are  ill.'  This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for  the 
moment ;  but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to  be  an 
ingenious  fallacy.  I  might,  to  be  sure,  be  satis- 
fied that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
about  me,  because  I  kntw  that  I  myself  was  well ; 
but  we  might  have  mutual  anxiety  without  the 
charge  of  folly,  because  each  was  in  some  degree 
uncertain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to  Lon- 
don, that  metropolis  which  we  both  loved  so 
much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  it  furnishes.  I  experienced  imme- 
diate happiness  while  whirled  along  with  such 
a  companion,  and  said  to  him,  'Sir,  you  ob- 
served one  day  at  General  Oglethorpe's,  that  a 
man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  but  when 
he  is  drunk.  Will  you  not  add  :  or  when  driv- 
ing in  a  post-chaise  ? '  Johnson  :  *  No,  sir ;  you 
are  driving  rapidly /rom  something  or  io  some- 
thing,* 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  '  Some  men, 
and  very  thinking  men  too,  have  not  those  vex- 
ing thoughts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  the  same 
all  the  year  round.  Beauclerk,  except  when  ill 
and  in  pain,  is  the  same.  But  1  believe  most 
men  have  them  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are 
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capable  of  having  them.  If  I  were  in  the  coun- 
try, and  were  distressed  by  that  malady,  I  would 
force  myself  to  take  a  book ;  and  every  time  I  did 
it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melancholy,  indeed, 
should  be  diverted  by  every  means  but  drinking. ' 

We  stopped  at  Messrs.  Dilly's,  booksellers  in 
the  Poultry ;  from  whence  he  hurried  away  in  a 
hackney-coach  to  Mr.  Tharle's,  in  the  Borough. 
I  called  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  having  pro- 
mised to  acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of  his  safe 
return ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  sit- 
ting with  her  at  tea,  and,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a 
very  good  humour:  for  it  seems,  when  he  had  got 
to  Mr.  Thrale^s,  ho  found  the  coach  was  at  the 
door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  and 
Signor  Baretti,  their  Italian  master,  to  Bath. 
This  was  not  showing  the  attention  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  the  '  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend' — ^the  Imlac  who  had  hastened  from 
the  country  to  console  a  distressed  mother,  who 
he  understood  was  very  anxious  for  his  return. 
They  had,  I  found,  without  ceremony  proceeded 
on  their  journey.  I  was  glad  to  understand 
from  him  that  it  was  still  resolved  thafc  his  tour 
to  Italy  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tlirale  should  take 
place,  of  which  he  had  entertained  some  doubt, 
on  account  of  the  loss  they  had  suffered ;  and 
his  doubts  afterwards  appeared  to  be  well 
founded.  He  observed,  indeed,  very  justly,  that 
'  their  loss  was  an  additional  reason  for  their 
going  abroad  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  fixed  that 
he  shoxdd  have  been  one  of  the  party,  he  would 
force  them  out ;  but  he  would  not  advise  them, 
unless  his  advice  was  asked,  lest  they  might 
suspect  that  he  recommended  what  he  wished 
on  his  own  account.'  I  was  not  pleased  that  his 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Thralc's  family,  though  it  no 
doubt  contributed  much  to  his  comfort  and  en- 
joyment, was  not  without  some  degree  of  re- 
straint :  not,  as  has  been  grossly  suggested,  that 
it  was  required  of  him  as  a  task  to  talk  for  the 
entertainment  of  them  and  their  company,  but 
that  he  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  ;  which,  how- 
ever, might  partly  be  owing  to  his  own  honest 
pride — that  dignity  of  mind  which  is  always 
jealous  of  appearing  too  compliant. 

On  Sunday,  March  31,  I  called  on  him,  and 
showed  him,  as  a  curiosity  which  I  had  dis- 
covered, his  Translation  of  Zobo^s  Account  of 
Abyssinia^  which  Sir  John  Pringle  had  lent  me, 
it  being  then  little  known  as  one  of  his  works. 
He  said,'  Take  no  notice  of  it,'  or  *  don't  talk  of 
it. '  He  seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him,  though 
done  at  six-and-twenty.  I  said  to  him,  '  Your 
style,  sir,  is  much  improved  since  you  translated 
this.'  He  answered,  with  a  sort  of  triumphant 
smile,'  Sir,  I  hope  it  is.' 

On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning,  I 
found  him  very  busy  putting  his  books  in  order, 
and  as  they  were  generally  very  old  ones,  clouds 
of  dust  were  flying  around  him.  He  had  on  a 
pair  of  large  gloves,  such  as  hedgers  use.  His 
present  appearance  put  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle 


Dr.  Boswcll's  description  of  him,  'A  robust 
genius,  bom  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries.' 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation  which 
had  passed  between  me  and  Captain  Cook  the 
day  before  at  dinner,  at  Sir  John  Pringle's ;  and 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  conscientious  ao> 
curacy  of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator,  who 
set  me  right  as  to  many  of  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts given  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  of  his  voyages. 
I  told  him  that  while  I  was  with  the  Captain  I 
catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and  adven- 
ture, and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go  with  him 
on  his  next  voyage.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  a 
man  does  feel  so,  till  he  considers  how  very  little 
he  can  learn  from  such  voyages.'  Boswell: 
'  But  one  is  carried  away  with  the  general  grand 
and  indistinct  notion  of  A  Votaoe  round  thb 
World.'  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir ;  but  a  man  is  to 
guard  himself  against  taking  a  thing  in  general.' 
I  said  I  was  certain  that  a  great  part  of  what  we 
are  told  by  the  travellers  to  the  South  Sea  must 
be  conjecture,  because  they  had  not  enough  of 
the  language  of  those  coimtries  to  understand  so 
much  as  they  have  related.  Objects  falling 
under  the  observation  of  the  senses  might  be 
clearly  known ;  but  everything  intellectual, 
everything  abstract —politics,  morals,  and  re- 
ligion— ^must  be  darkly  guessed.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  He,  ux>on  another 
occasion,  when  a  friend  mentioned  to  him  several 
extraordinary  facts  as  communicated  to  him  by 
the  circumnavigators,  slily  observed,  'Sir,  I  never 
before  knew  how  much  I  was  respected  by  these 
gentlemen ;  they  told  me  none  of  these  things.' 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  after  he  had 
been  some  time  in  tliis  country.  He  was  struck 
with  the  elegance  of  his  behaviour,  and  ac- 
counted  for  it  thus :  '  Sir,  he  had  passed  his 
time  while  in  England  only  in  the  best  company, 
so  that  all  that  he  had  acquired  of  our  manners 
was  genteel.  As  a  proof  of  tliis,  sir,  John  Mul- 
grave  and  he  dined  one  day  at  Streatham ;  they 
sat  with  their  backs  to  the  light  fronting  me,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  distinctly ;  and  there  was 
so  little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I  was  afraid 
to  speak  to  either,  lest  I  should  mistake  one 
for  the  other.' 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  ^litre  Tavern, 
after  the  rising  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a 
branch  of  the  litigation  concerning  the  Douglas 
Estate,  in  which  I  was  one  of  the  counsel,  was  to 
come  on.  I  brought  with  me  Mr  Murray,  Soli- 
citor-General of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor's  rela- 
tion, Lord  Charles  Hay,  with  whom  I  knew  Dr. 
Johnson  had  been  acquainted.  JOHKBON :  *  I 
wrote  something  for  Lord  Charles ;  and  I 
thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
court-martiaL  I  suffered  a  great  loss  when  he 
died ;  he  was  a  mighty  pleasing  man  in  conver- 
sation, and  a  reading  man.    The  character  of  a 
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soldier  is  high.  They  who  stand  forth  the  fore- 
most in  danger  for  the  community  have  the  re- 
spect of  mankind.  An  officer  is  much  more 
respected  than  any  other  man  who  has  as  little 
money.  In  a  commerical  country  money  will 
always  purchase  respect.  But  you  find  an  officer, 
who  has,  properly  speaking,  no  money,  is  every- 
where well  received,  and  treated  with  attention. 
The  character  of  a  soldier  always  stands  him 
instead.'  BoswsLL:  *Yet,  sir,  I  think  that 
common  soldiers  are  worse  thought  of  than  other 
men  in  the  same  rank  of  life — such  as  labourers.' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  a  common  soldier  is  usu- 
ally a  very  gross  man,  and  any  quality  which 
procures  respect  may  be  overwhelmed  by  gross - 
ness.  A  man  of  learning  may  be  so  vicious  or  so 
ridiculous  that  you  cannot  respect  him.  A 
common  soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  than  he 
can  pay  for.  But  when  a  common  soldier  is 
civil  in  his  quarters,  his  red  coat  procures  him 
a  degree  of  respect.'  The  peculiar  respect  paid 
to  the  military  character  in  France  was  men- 
tioned. BoBWEUi :  '  I  should  think  that  where 
military  men  are  so  numerous,  they  would  be 
less  valuable  as  not  being  rare.'  Johnson  : 
*  Nay,  sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or 
profession  is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people, 
those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued  above  other 
men.  We  value  an  Englishman  high  in  this 
coiutry,  and  yet  Englishmen  are  not  rare  in  it.' , 
Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ancient  philosophers 
for  the  candour  and  good  humour  with  which 
those  of  different  sects  disputed  with  each  other. 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  they  disputed  with  good 
humour,  because  they  were  not  in  earnest  as  to 
religion.  Had  the  ancients  been  serious  in  their 
belief,  we  should  not  have  had  their  gods  ex- 
hibited in  the  manner  we  find  them  represented 
in  the  poets.  The  people  would  not  have  suf- 
fered it.  They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
their  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were  not 
interested  in  the  truth  of  them :  when  a  man 
has  nothing  to  lose,  he  may  be  in  good  humour 
with  his  opponent.  Accordingly  you  see,  in 
Lucian,  the  Epicurean,  who  argues  only  nega- 
tively, keeps  his  temper ;  the  Stoic,  who  has 
something  positive  to  preserve,  grows  angry. 
Being  angry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion 
which  you  value,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  imeasiness  which  you  feel.  Every  man 
who  attacks  my  belief  diminishes,  in  some  de- 
gree, my  confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  makes 
me  uneasy;  and  I  am  angry  with  him  who 
makes  me  uneasy.  Those  only  who  believed  in 
revelation  have  been  angry  at  having  their  faith 
called  in  question  ;  because  they  only  had  some^ 
thing  upon  which  they  could  rest  as  matter  of 
fact.'  MUBRAT :  '  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
not  angry  at  a  man  for  controverting  an  opinion 
which  we>  believe  and  value  ;  we  rather  pity 
him.'  Johnson:  'Why, sir,  to  be  sure  when 
you  wish  a  man  to  have  that  belief  which  you 
think  is  of  Infinite  advantage,  you  wish  well  to 


him;  but  your  primary  oensideration  is  your 
own  quiet.  If  a  madman  were  to  come  into 
this  room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  we 
should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind  ;  but  our  pri- 
mary consideration  would  be  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  We  should  knock  him  down  first, 
and  pity  him  afterwards.  No,  sir,  every  man  will 
dispute  with  great  good  humour  upon  a  subject 
in  which  he  is  not  interested.  I  will  dispute 
very  calmly  upon  the  probability  of  another 
man's  son  being  hanged ;  but  if  a  man  zealously 
enforces  the  probability  that  my  own  son  will  be 
hanged,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  in  a  very  good 
humour  with  him.'  I  added  this  illustration : 
'  If  a  man  endeavours  to  convince  me  that  my 
wife,  whom  I 'love  very  much,  and  in  whom 
I  place  great  confidence,  is  a  disagreeable 
woman,  and  is  even  unfaithful  to  me,  I  shall  be 
very  angry ;  for  he  is  putting  me  in  fear  of  being 
unhappy.'  Murray:  *But,  sir,  truth  will 
always  bear  an  examination.'  Johnson  :  '  Yes, 
sir ;  but  it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it. 
Consider,  sir,  how  should  you  like,  though  con- 
scious of  your  innocence,  to  be  tried  before  a 
jury  for  a  capital  crime  once  a  week  ? ' 

We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantciges  of  which  Johnson 
displayed  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  argu- 
ments preponderated  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive 
at  one  of  them,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
Mr.  Murray  was  very  much  influenced  by  what 
he  had  heard  to-day  in  his  determination  to 
send  his  own  son  to  Westminster  school. -^I 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to 
my  own  two  sons ;  having  placed  the  eldest  at 
Eton,  and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best.  But  in  justice  to  both  those 
noble  seminaries,  I  with  high  satisfaction  de- 
clare that  my  boys  have  derived  from  them  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  no  evil ;  and  I  trust 
they  will,  like  Horace,  be  grateful  to  theii 
father  for  giving  them  so  valuable  an  education 

I  introduced  the  topic,  which  is  often  igno* 
rantly  urged,  that  the  universities  of  England 
are  too  rich ;  ^  bo  that  learning  does  not  flourish 
in  them  as  it  would  do  if  those  who  teach  had 
smaller  salaries,  and  depended  on  theii'  assiduity 
for  a  great  part  of  their  income.  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth ;  the 
EngUsh  universities  are  not  rich  enough.  Our 
fellowships  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  world, 
and  accordingly  in  general  they  are  held  no 
longer  than  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  getting 
away.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  fellow 
who  grows  old  in  his  college ;  but  this  is  against 
his  will,  unless  he  be  a  man  very  indolent  indeed. 


1  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  for  some  time  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Las  uttered,  in 
his  Wealth  0/ Nations,  some  reflections  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  are  certainly  not  well  founded,  and  seem 

to  be  invidious. —BoswELL. 
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A  hundred  »  year  is  reckoned  a  good  fellowBhip, 
and  that  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
a  man  decently  as  a  scholar.  "We  do  not  sUow 
ear  fellows  to  marry,  because  ve  consider 
academical  institutions  as  preparatory  to  a  set- 
tlement in  the  world.  It  is  only  by  being  em- 
ployed as  a  tutor  that  a  fellow  can  obtain  any- 
thing more  than  a  livelihood.  To  be  sure  a 
man  who  has  enough  without  teaching  will 
probably  not  teach ;  for  we  would  all  be  idle 
if  we  could.  In  the  same  manner,  a  man  who 
is  to  get  nothing  by  teaching  wiU  not  exert 
himself.  Gresham  College  was  intended  as  a 
place  of  instruction  for  London ;  able  professors 
were  to  read  lectures  gratis ;  they  contrived  to 
have  no  scholars ;  whereas  if  they  had  been 
allowed  to  receive  but  sixpence  a  lecture  from 
each  scholar,  they  would  have  been  emuloua  to 
have  had  many  scholars.  Everybody  will  agree 
that  it  should  be  the  interest  of  those  who  teach 
to  have  scholars ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  our 
universities.  That  they  are  too  rich  is  certainly 
not  true  ;  for  they  have  nothing  good  enough  to 
keep  a  man  of  eminent  learning  with  them  for 
his  life.  In  the  foreign  universities  a  prof esaor- 
ship  is  a  high  thing.  It  is  as  much  almost  as  a 
man  can  make  by  his  leamin^^ ;  and  therefore 
we  find  the  naost  learned  men  abroad  are  in  the 
universities.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Our  imi- 
versities  are  impoverished  of  learning  by  the 
penury  of  their  provisions.  I  wish  there  were 
mtoy  places  of  a  thousand  a  year  at  Oxford,  to 
keep  first-rate  men  of  learning  from  quitting  the 
University.'  Undoubtedly,  if  this  were  the  case, 
literature  would  have  a  still  greater  dignity  and 
splendour  at  Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander 
living  sources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned  Mr.  Siaolauiin's  *  uneasiness 
«n  account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly 
thrown  on  his  deceased  father  in  Goldsmith's 
HiMtory  of  Animaled  Nature,  in  which  that 
celebrated  mathematician  is  represented  as 
being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning  so  violent 
as  to  render  him  ingapable  of  proceeding  in 
his  lecture ;  a  story  altogether  unfounded, 
but  for  the  publication  of  which  the  law  would 
give  no  reparation.'  This  led  us  to  agitate 
the  question  whether  legal  redress  could  be 
obtained,  even  when  a  man's  deceased  rela- 
tion was  calumniated  in  a  publication.  Mr. 
Murray  maintained  therQ  should  be  reparation, 
unless  the  author  could  justify  himself  by 
proving  the  fact.    Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is  of  so 

>  Advocate  (aftervrards  Lord  Dreghom),  and  son  of 
Colin  Hoclaurin,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Edin- 
bargh  University. 

^  Dr.  Qoldamith  was  dead  before  Mr.  Madauiin 
discovered  the  ladicrous  error.  But  Mr.  Nourae  the 
bookseller,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  work,  upon 
being  applied  to  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  agreed  very  hand- 
somely to  have  the  leaf  on  which  it  was  contained 
cancelled  and  reprinted  without  it,  at  his  own  eipense. 
— BoawncLL. 


much  more  eonsequenoe  that  truth  should  be 
told  than  that  individuals  should  not  be  made 
uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  law  does 
not  restrain  writing  freely  concerning  the  cha- 
racters of  the  dead.  Damages  will  be  given  to 
a  man  who  is  calumniated  in  his  lifetime, 
because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his  worldly  interest, 
or  at  least  hurt  in  his  mind ;  but  the  law  does 
not  regard  that  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  on 
having  his  ancestor  calumniated.  That  is  too 
nice.  Let  him  deny  what  is  sold,  and  let  the 
matter  have  a  fair  chajuse  by  discussion.  But 
if  a  man  could  say  nothing  against  a  character 
but  what  he  can  prove,  history  could  not  be 
written ;  for  a  great  deal  is  known  of  men  of 
which  proof  cannot  be  brought.  A  minister 
may  be  notoriously  known  to  take  bribes,  and 
yet  you  may  not  be  able  to  prove  it.'  Mr. 
Murray  suggested  that  the  author  should  be 
obliged  to  show  some  sort  of  evidence,  though 
he  would  not  require  a  strict  legal  proof ;  but 
Johnson  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  any  re- 
straint whatever,  as  adverse  to  a  free  investiga- 
tion of  the  characters  of  mankind.  ' 

>  What  Dr  Johnson  has  here  said  is  xmdonbtedly 
good  sense :  yet  I  am  alhdd  that  law,  though  defined 
by  Lord  Ccke  *the  perfection  of  reason/  is  not  alto- 
gether with  him ;  for  it  is  held  in  the  books,  that  an 
attack  on  the  reputation  even  ef  a  dead  man  may  be 
punished  as  a  Ubel,  because  tending  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  There  is,  however,  I  believe,  no  modem  de- 
cided case  to  that  effect  In  the  King's  Bench,  Trlni^ 
Term,  1790,  the  question  occurred  on  occasion  of  an 
indictment.  The  King  v.  Topham,  who,  as  a  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Worlds  was  found  guilty 
of  a  libel  against  Eaxl  Cowper,  deceased,  because 
certain  ix^urious  charges  against  his  Lordship  were 
published  in  that  paper.  An  aziest  of  Judgment  hav- 
ing been  moved  for,  the  case  was  afterwards  solemnly 
argued.  My  friend  Mr.  Const,  whom  I  delight  in 
having  an  opportunity  to  praise,  not  only  for  his  abili- 
ties, but  his  manners—a  gentleman  whose  ancient 
Qerman  blood  has  been  mellowed  In  England,  and 
who  may  be  truly  aidd  to  unite  the  baron  and  the 
barrister— was  one  of  tiie  counsel  for  Mr  Topham.  He 
displayed  much  learning  and  ingenuity  upon  the  gene- 
ral question ;  which,  however,  was  not  decided,  as  the 
court  granted  an  arrest  diiefly  on  the  informality  of 
the  indictment  No  man  has  a  higher  reverence  for 
the  law  of  England  than  I  have;  but,  with  all  de- 
ference, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  prosecution  by 
indictment,  if  a  defendant  la  never  to  be  allowed  to 
justify,  must  often  be  very  oppressive,  unless  Juries, 
whom  I  am  more  and  more  oonflzmed  in  holding  to  bo 
judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  resolutely  interpose. 
Of  late,  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  passed  declaratory 
of  their  fidl  right  to  one  as  well  as  the  other  in  matter 
of  libel ;  axid  the  bill  having  been  brought  tn  by  a 
popular  gentleman,  many  of  his  party  have,  in  most 
extxavagant  terms,  declaimed  on  the  wonderftd  acqui- 
sition to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  For  my  own  part, 
I  ever  was  (dearly  of  opinion  that  this  right  wss  inherent 
in  the  very  constitution  of  a  jury,  and,  indeed,  in  sense 
and  reason,  inseparable  from  their  important  ftmction. 
To  establish  it,  therefore,  by  statute,  is,  I  think, 
narrowing  its  foundation,  which  is  the  broad  and  deep 
basis  cf  common  law.    Would  it  not  rather  weaken  the 
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1776. 

On  Thnrsday,  April  4,  having  calted  on  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  said  it  was  a  pity  that  truth  was  not 
so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attacks,  so  that 
it  might  be  shot  at  as  much  as  people  chose  to 
attempt,  and  yet  remain  unhurt.  Johnson: 
'  Then,  sir,  it  would  not  be  shot  at.  Nobody 
attempts  to  dispute  that  two  and  two  make 
four ;  but  with  contests  concerning  moral  truth, 
human  passions  are  generally  mixed,  and  there- 
fore it  must  be  ever  liable  io  assault  and  mis- 
representation. 

On  Friday,  April  5,  being  Good  Friday,  after 
having  attended  the  morning  service  at  St. 
Clement's  Church,  I  walked  home  with  Johnson. 
We  talked  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion. 
Johnson  :  *  In  the  barbarous  ages,  sir,  priests 
and  people  were  equally  deceived;  but  after- 
wards there  were  gross  ooiruptions  introduced 
by  the  clergy,  such  as- indulgences  to  priests  to 
have  concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images, 
not,  indeed,  inculcated^  but  knowingly  per- 
mitted.* He  strongly  censured  the  licensed 
stews  at  Bome.  Bobwell:  'So  then,  sir,  you 
would  allow  of  no  irregular  intercourse  what- 
ever between  the  sexes?  Johnson:  'To  be 
sure  I  would  not,  sir.  I  would  punish  it  much 
more  than  it  is  done,  and  so  restrain  it.  In  all 
countries  there  has  been  fornication,  as  in  all 
countries  there  has  been  theft ;  but  there  may 
be  more  or  less  of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.  All 
men  will  naturally  commit  fornication,  aa  all 
men  wUl  natxirally  steaL  And,  sir,  it  is  veiy 
absurd  to  argue,  as  has  been  often  done,  that 
prostitutes  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  violent 
effects  of  appetite-  from  violating  the  decent 
order  of  life;  nay,  should  be  permitted,  in 
order  to  preserve  i^e  chastity  of  our  wives  and 

right  of  primogenltnrs,  or  any  other  old  and  nniversally 
acknowledged  right,  should  the  Legislature  pass  an  act 
in  favour  of  it?-  In  my  heUttr  to  (A«  People  0/ Scotland 
against  diminishing  th€  number  0/  (he  Lords  o/Sessiont 
published  b^  1X86,  there  is  the  following  passage,  which, 
as  a  concise,  and,  as  I  hope,  a  fair  and  rational  state 
of  the  matter,  I  presume  to  quote :— '  The  juries  of 
England  are  Judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact  in  many 
civil  and  in  ail  criminal  trials.  That  my  principles  of 
reststanee  may  not  be  misapprehended  any  more  than 
my  principles  of  submission,  I  protest  that  I  should  be 
the  last  man  in.  the  world  to  encourage  Juries  to  con- 
Indict  rashly,  wantonly,  or  pervexsely,  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them  listen 
respectfully  to* the  advice  they  receive  from  the  bench, 
1^  which  they  may  often  be  well  directed  in  forming 
their  own  opinion;  which,  "and  not  another's,"  is 
the  opinion  they  are  to  return  upon  their  oaths.  But 
where,  after  due  attention  to  all  that  the  Judge  has  said, 
they  are  decidedly  of  a  different  opinion  from  him,  they 
have  not  only  a  povur  and  a  right,  but  they  are  Iwand  in 
conscience  to  bring  in  a  verdict  accordingly. '— Boswsuu 


daughters.  Dei>end  upon  it,  sir,  severe  laws, 
steadily  enforced,  would  be  sufficient  against 
those  evils,  and  would  promote  marriage.' 

I  stated  to  him  this  case : — '  SupjKwe  a  man 
has  a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has  been  seduced, 
but  her  misfortune  is  concealed  from  the  world ; 
should  he  keep  her  in  his  house  ?  Would  he  not, 
by  doing  so,  be  accessory  to  imposition  ?  And 
perhaps  a  worthy  unsuspecting  man  might  come 
and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father  inform 
him  of  the  truth.'  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  he  is 
accessory  to  no  imposition.  His  daughter  is  in 
his  house  ;.and  if  a  man  courts  her,  he  takes  his 
chance.  If  a  friend,  or  indeed  if  any  man,  asks 
his  opinion  whether  he  should  marry  her,  he 
ought  to.  advise  him  against  it,  without  telling 
why,  because  his  real  opinion  is  then  required. 
Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of  her 
frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his  house. 
You  are  to  consider  the  state  of  life  is  this :  we 
are  to  judge  of  one  another's  characters  as  well 
•  as  we  can ;  and  a  man  is  not  bound  in  honesty 
or  honour  to  tell  us  the  faxdts  of  his  daughter 
or  of  himself.  A  noan  who  has  debauched  his 
friend's  daughter  is  not  obliged  to  say  to  every- 
body, **  Take  care  of  me ;  don't  let  me  into  your 
house  without  Suspicion.  I  once  debauched  a 
friend's  daughter;  I  may  debauch  yours."' 

Mr.  Thrale  caUed  upon  him,  and  appeared  to 
bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly  oomposure. 
There  was  no  affectatipn  about  him;  .ai^d  he 
talked,  as  usual,  upon  indifferent  subjects..  He 
seemed  to  me  to  hesitate  as  to  the  intended 
Italian  tour,  on  which  I  flattered  myself  he  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  soon  to  set 
out;  and  therefore  I  pressed  it  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had 
said  that  Baretti,  whom  they  were  to  carry 
with  them,  would  keep  them  so  long  *in  the 
little  towns  of  his  own  district,  that  they  would 
not  have  time  to  see  Home.  I  mentioned  this 
to  put  them  on  their  guard.  Johnson:  *Sir, 
we  do  not  thank  Mr.  Beauclerk  for  supposing 
that  we  are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti  No,  sir; 
Mr.  Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice,  to  Mr. 
Jackson*  (the  all-knowing),  and  get  from  him 
a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  time  that  we  have  to  travel  We  must, 
to  be  sure,  see  Bome,  Naples,  Florence,  and 
Venice,  and  as  much  more  as  we  can.'  (Speak- 
ing with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  his 
remarks  on  Italy,  he  said,  '  I  do  not  see  that  I 
could  make  a  book  upon  Italy ;  yet  I  shoidd  be 
glad  to  get  £200  or  £500  by  such  a  work.'  This 
showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Tour  upon 
the  Continent  was  not  wholly  out  of  his  contem- 


>  A  gentleman  who,  Arom  his  extraordinary  stores  of 
knowledge,  has  been  styled  omniscienL  Johnson,  I 
think  very  properly,  altered  it  to  all-knowing,  as  it  is 
a  verbum  soUnne^  appropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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plation,  and  that  he  uniformly  adhered  to  that 
strange  opinion  which  his  indolent  disposition 
made  him  utter :  *  No  man  hut  a  blockhead  ever 
wrote  except  for  money.*  Numerous  instances 
to  refute  this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in 
the  history  of  literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  many  sketches  of 
•character  which  were  treasured  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  guite  unex- 
pectedly in  a  very  entertaining  manner.  *I 
lately,'  said  he,  *  received  a  letter  from  the 
East  Indies,  from  a  gentleman  whom  I  formerly 
knew  very  welL  He  had  returned  from  that 
.country  with  a  handsome  fortune,  as  it  was 
reckoned,  before  means  were  found  to  acquire 
those  immense  sums  which  have  been  brought 
from  thence  of  late ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  an 
agreeable  man,  and  lived  very  prettily  in 
London  tiU  his  vdfe  died.  After  her  death  he 
took  to  dissipation  and  gaming,  and  lost  all  he 
had.  One  evening  he  lost  £1000  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten.  Next 
morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  £500  with  an 
ftpology  that  it  was  all  he  had  in  the  world. 
The  gentleman  gent  the  money  back  to  him, 
declaring  he  would  not  accept  of  it ;  and  add- 
ing, that  if  Mr.  had  occasion  for  £500 

more  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He  resolved  to 
go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies,  and  make  his 
fortune  anew.  He  got  a  considerable  appoint- 
ment, and  I  had  some  intention  of  accompanying 
him.  Had  I  thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should 
have  gone :  but  at  that  time  I  had  objections  to 
quitting  England.' 

It  was  a  vexy  remarkable  circumstance  about 
Johnson,  whom  shallow  observers  have  supposed 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  world,  that  very 
few  men  had  seen  greater  variety  of  characters ; 
and  none  could  observe  them  better,  as  was 
evident  from  the  strong  yet  nice  portraits  which 
he  often  drew.  I  have  frequently  thought  that 
if  he  had  made  out  what  the  French  call  une 
catalogue  raisonrUe  of  all  the  people  who  had 
passed  under  his  observation,  it  would  have 
afforded  a  very  rich  fund  of  instmction  and 
entertainment.  The  suddenness  with  which 
his  accounts  of  some  of  them  started  out  in 
conversation,  was  not  less  pleasing  than  sur- 
prising. I  remember  ho  once  observed  to  me, 
*  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in 
London.  The  most  literary  conversation  that  I 
ever  enjoyed  was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a 
money-scrivener  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  whom  I  at  one  period  used  to  dine  generally 
once  a  week.' ^ 

1  This  Mr.  Ellis  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of  that  pro- 
fession called  Scrivtners,  which  is  one  of  the  London 
companies,  but  of  wliiuh  the  business  is  no  longer 
earned  on  separately,  but  is  txansacted  by  attorneys  and 
others.  He  was  a  man  of  literature  and  talents.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Uudibrastic  version  of  Haphseus's 
CantOf  in  addition  to  the  JEmid;  of  some  poems  in 
Dodsley's  Collections;  and  various  other  small  pieces : 


Yolomes  would  be  required  to  contain  a  list 
of  his  numerous  and  various  acquaintance,  none 
of  whom  he  ever  forgot,  and  could  describe 
and  discriminate  them  all  with  precision  and 
vivacity.  He  associated  with  persons  the  most 
widely  different  in  manners,  abilities,  rank,  and 
accomplishments.  He  was  at  once  the  com- 
panion of  the  brilliant  Colonel  Forrester  of  the 
Guards,  who  wrote  The  Polite  Philosophery  and 
of  the  awkward  and  uncouth  Robert  Levett ;  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian 
master ;  and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beauti- 
ful, gay,  and  fascinating  Lady  Craven,'  and  the 
next  with  the  good  Airs.  Gardiner,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  on  Snow  HiU. 

On  my  expressing  my  wonder  at  his  discover- 
ing so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar  to 
different  professions,  he  told  me,  '  I  learnt 
what  I  know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr.  Hallow,' 
a  very  able'  man.  I  learnt  some  too  from 
Chambers;  but  was  not  bo  teachable  then. 
One  is  not  willing  to  be  taught  by  a  young 
man.'  When  I  expressed  a  wish  to  know  more 
about  Mr.  Ballow,  Johnson  said,  'Sir,  I  have 
seen  him  but  once  these  twenty  years.  The 
tide  of  life  has  driven  us  different  ways.'  I 
was  sorry  at  the  time  to  hear  this ;  but  whoever 
quits  the  creeks  of  private  connections,  and 
fairly  gets  into  the  great  ocean  of  London, 
wiU  by  imperceptible  degrees  unavoidably 
exx^erience  such  cessations  of  acquaint- 
ance. 

*  My  knowledge  of  physic,'  he  added,  *  I 
learnt  from  Dr.  James,  whom  I  helped  in 
writing  the  proposals  for  his  Dictionary,  and 

but  being  a  very  modest  man,  never  put  his  name  to 
an}i;hing.  He  showed  me  a  translation  which  he  had 
mode  of  Ovid's  EpistUi,  very  prettily  done.  There  is 
a  good  engraved  portrait  of  him  by  Pether,  tram  a 
picture  by  Fry,  which  liangs  in  the  hall  of  the  Scrive- 
ners' Company.  I  visited  him  October  4, 1790,  in  his 
ninety-third  year,  and  found  his  judgment  distinct 
and  clear,  and  his  memory,  Uiough  faded  so  as  to  fiail 
him  occasionally,  yet,  as  he  assured  me,  and  I  indeed  per- 
ceived, able  to  serve  him  very  well  after  a  little  recol- 
lection. It  was  agreeable  to  observe  that  ho  was  free 
fi-om  the  discontent  and  fretfulness  which  too  often 
molest  old  age.  He,  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
walked  to  Hotherhithe,  where  he  dined  and  walked 
home  in  the  evening.    He  died  on  the  81st  of  December 

1791.— BOSWELL. 

"  Lord  Macartney,  who,  with  other  distinguished 
qualities,  is  remarkable  also  for  an  elegant  pleasantry, 
told  me  that  he  met  Johnson  at  Lady  Craven's,  and 
that  he  seemed  Jealous  of  any  interference.  '  So,'  said 
his  Lordship,  smiling,  *  I  kept  bad:.'— Bos  well. 

'  There  is  on  account  of  him  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
Li/e  ofJohnaonj  p.  224.  Hr.  Thomas  Ballow  was  author 
of  an  excellent  TrecUise  of  Equity ^  printed  anonymously 
in  1742,  and  lately  republished  with  very  valuable 
additions,  by  Jotm  Funblanquo,  Esq.  Mr.  Ballow 
died  suddenly  in  London,  July  20, 1782,  aged  seventy- 
five,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  GtfivLUman's  Magazine  for 
that  year  as  '  a  great  Greek  scholar,  and  fkmous  for  hia 
knowledge  of  the  old  philosophy.'— Malohx. 
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ftlso  a  little  in  the  Dictionary  itself.*  I  also 
learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrence,^  but  was  then  grown 
nore  stubborn.* 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day  while  IVIr. 
rhrale  and  I  sat  with  him.  Francis  announced 
•hat  a  large  packet  was  brought  to  him  from  the 
post-office,  said  to  have  come  from  Lisbon,  and 
it  was  charged  £7»  10b.  He  would  not  receive 
it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  jior  did  he  even 
look  at  it.  But,  upon  inquiry  afterwards,  he 
found  it  was  a  real  packet  for  him,  from  that 
very  friend  in  the  East  Indies  of  whom  he  had 
been  speaking;  and  the  ship  which  carried  it 
having  come  from  Portugal,  this  packet,  with 
others,  had  been  put  into  the  post-office  at 
Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  club,  of  which  Mr. 
Beauclerk  ^ad  given  me  an  account,  where  the 
members  played  to  a  desperate  extent.  John- 
son :  *  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is  mere  talk. 
Who  is  ruined  by  gaming  ?  You  wilL  not  find 
six  instances  in  an  age.  There  is  a  strange  rout 
made  about  deep  play  :  whereas  you  have  many 
more  people  ruined  by  adventurous  trade,  and 
yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry  against  it.* 
Thrale  :  '  There  may  be  few  people  absolutely 
ruined  by  deep  play ;  but  very  many  are  much 
hurt  in  their  circumstances  by  it.' '  Johnson  : 
*  Yes,  sir,  and  so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds 
of  expense.*  I  had  heard  him' talk  once  before 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  at  Oxford  he  said,  *he 
wished  he  had  learned  to  play  at  cards.'  The 
truth  however  is,  that  he  loved  to  display  his 
ingenuity  in  argument;  and  therefore  would 
sometimes  in  conversation  maintain  opinions 
which  he  was  sensible  were  wrong,  but  in  sui>- 
porting  which,  his  reasoning  and  wit  would  be 
most  conspicuous.  He  would  begin  thus : '  Why, 
sir,  as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playing — * 
'Now,*  said  Garrick,  *he  is  thinking  which 
side  he  shall  take.*  He  appeared  to  have  a 
pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially  when  any 
opinion  whatever  was  delivered  with  an  air  of 
confidence ;  so  that  there  was  hardly  any  topic, 
if  not  one  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  and 
morality,  that  he  might  not  have  been  incited 
to  argue  either  for  or  against.  Lord  Elibank  ' 
had  the  highest  admiration  of  his  powers.  He 
once  observed  to  me,  '  Whatever  opinions  John- 
son maintains,  I  wiU  not  say  that  he  convinces 
me ;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me  that  he  has 
•  good  reasons  for  it.*  I  havg  heard  Johnson  pay 
his  Lordship  this  high  compliment :  *  I  never 
was  in  Lord  Elibank's  company  without  learn- 
ing something.* 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for  the 
afternoon  service.     Thrale  said  he  had  come 

1  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  out  wbat  ports 
Johnson  wrote  for  Dr.  James.  Perhaps  medical  men 
may.— BoswELL. 

s  An  eminent  physician,  and  President  of  the  Ck)llcge 
of  Fhysicums. 

•  Patrick  Lord  Elibank,  who  died  in  1778.— Boswsll. 


with  intention  to  go  to  church  with  us.  Wo 
went  at  seven  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's 
Church,  after  having  drunk  coffee ;  an  indul- 
gence which  I  understand  Johnson  yielded  to  on 
this  occasion  in  compliment  to  Thrale. 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter-Day,  after  having 
been  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  I  came  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  according  to  my  usual  custom.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  always  something 
peculiarly  mild  and  placid  in  his  manner  upon 
this  holy  festival,  tho  commemoration  of  the 
most  joyful  event  in  tho  history  of  our 
world,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  who,  having  triumphed  over  death 
and  the  grave,  proclaimed  immortality  to 
mankind. 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  maintained  that  her  hus- 
band's having  been  guilty  of  numberless  infi- 
delities released  her  from  conjugal  obligations, 
because  they  were  reciprocal.  Johnson  :  *  This 
is  miserable  stuff,  sir.  To  the  contract  of 
marriage,  besides  the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a 
third  party — Society ;  and  if  it  be  considered  as 
a  vow — God  :  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  their  consent  alone.  Laws  are  not 
made  for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in 
generaL  A  woman  may  be  imhappy  with  her 
husband ;  but  she  cannot  be  freed  from  him 
without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical power.  A  man  may  be  unhappy 
because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another ;  but  he  is 
not  to  seize  upon  another's  property  with  his 
own  hand.'  Boswell  :  '  But,  sir,  tliis  lady  docs 
not  want  that  the  contract  should  be  dissolved ; 
she  only  argues  that  she  may  indulge  herself  in 
gallantries  with  equal  freedom  as  Her  husband 
does,  provided  she  takes  care  not  to  introduce  a 
spurious  issue  into  his  family,  You  know,  sir, 
what  Alacrobius  has  told  of  Julia.' '  Johnson  : 
*  This  lady  of  yours,  sir,  I  think,  is  very  fit  for  a 
brothel. ' 

Mr.  M^cbean,  author  of  the  Dictionarp  of 
Ancient  Geog^xtphy,  came  in.  He  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  forty  years  absent  from  Scot- 
land. '  Ah,  Boswell ! '  said  Johnson,  smiling, 
*wliat  would  you  givo  to  be  forty  years  from 
Scotland  ?  *  I  said,  *  I  sliould  not  like  to  be  so 
long  absent  from  the  seat  of  my  ancestors.  *  This 
gentleman,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  lilr.  Levett  dined 
with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both  Mr. 
Macbean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was  this :  that 
'  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the  protection  of 
creditors  as  well  as  debtors  ;  for  if  there  wero 
no  such  check,  people  would  be  apt,  from  the 
temptation  of  great  interest,  to  lend  to  desperate 
persons  by  whom  they  would  lose  their  money. 
Accordingly  there  are  instances  of  ladies  being 
ruined  by  having  injudiciously  sunk  their  for- 


1  'Nnnquam  euim  nisi  navi  plena  tollo  vectorero. 
Lib.  il  c.  5. 
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tones  for  high  annuities,  which  alter  a  few  years 
ceased  to  be  paid  in  consequence  of  the  ruined 
circumstances  of  the  borrower.' 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish ;  and  I  won- 
dered at  Johnson's  patience  with  her  now,  as  I 
had  often  done  on  similar  occasions.  The  truth 
is,  that  his  humane  consideration  of  the  forlorn 
and  indigent  state  in  which  this  lady  was  left  by 
her  father,  induced  him  to  treat  her  with  the 
utmost  tenderness,  and  even  to  be  desirous  of 
procuring  her  amusement,  so  as  sometimes  to 
incommode  many  of  his  friends  by  carrying  her 
with  him  to  their  houses,  where,  from  her  man- 
ner of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her  blindness, 
she  could  not  but  offend  the  delicacy  of  persons 
of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  service  in 
St.  Clement's  Church.  Observing  some  beggars 
in  the  street  as  we  walked  along,  I  said  to  him, 
I  supposed  there  was  no  civilised  country  in  the 
world  where  the  misery  of  want  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people  was  prevented.  JoHNSOK : 
'  I  believe,  sir,  there  is  not ;  but  it  is  better  that 
some  should  be  unhappy,  than  that  none  should 
be  happy,  which  would  be  the  case  in  a  general 
state  of  equality. 

When  the  service  was  ended  I  went  home  with 
him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  ourselves.  He  re- 
commended Dr.  Cheyne's  books.  ^  I  said,  I 
thought  Cheyne  had  been  reckoned  whimsicaL 
— '  So  he  was,'  said  he,  '  in  some  things ;  but 
there  is  no  end  of  objections.  There  are  few 
books  to  which  some  objection  or  other  may  not 
■be  made.'  He  added,  '  I  would  not  have  you 
r^ul  anything'  else  of  Cheyne,  but  his  book  on 
Health,  and  his  EnglUik  McUa^.^ 

Upon  the  question  whether  a  man  who  had 
been  guilty  of  vicious  actions  would  do  well  to 
force  himself  into  solitude  and  sadness  ?  John- 
son :  *■  No,  sir,  unless  it  prevent  him  from  being 
vicious  again.  With  some  people  gloomy  peni- 
tence is  only  madness  lumed  upside  down.  A 
man  may  be  gloomy  till,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  gloom,  he  has  recourse  again  to  criminal 
indulgences.' 

On  Wednesday,  April  10, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  where  were  Mr.  Murphy  and  some 
other  company.  Before  dinner,  Dr*  Johnson 
and  I  passed  some  time  by  ourselves.  I  wajs 
sorry  to  find  it  was  now  resolved  that  the  pro- 
posed journey  to  Italy  should  not  take  placethis 
year.  He  said,  *  I  ain  disappointed,  to  be  sure ; 
but  it  is  not  a  great  disappointment.'  I  won- 
dered to  see  him  bear  with  a  philosophical 
calmness  what  would  have  made  most  people 
peevish  and  fpetf uL  I  perceived,  however,  that 
he  had  so  warmly  cherished  the  hope  of  enjoying 
classical  scenes,  that  he  ootdd  not  easily  part 
with  the  scheme  ;  for  he  said,  '  I  shall  probably 
contrive  to  get  to  Italy  some  other  way.    But  I 

1  A  celebrated  physician  and  author  of  medical  and 
mathematical  works. 


won't  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  ii 
might  vex  them.'  I  suggested  that  going  to 
Italy  might  have  done  JVIr.  and  Mrs.  Thrak 
good.  Johnson:  'I  rather  believe  not,  sir. 
While  grief  is  fresh,  every  attempt  to  divert 
only  irritates.  You  must  wait  till  grief  be 
digested^  and  then  amusement  will  dissipate  the 
remains  of  it.* 

At  dinner  'Kii.  Murphy  entertained  ns  with 
tiie  history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simi^son,  a  school- 
fellow of  Dr.  Johnson's,  a  barrister-at-law,  of 
good  parts,  but  who  fell  into  a  dissipated  course 
of  life,  incompatible  with  that  success  in  his 
profession  which  he  once  had,  and  would  other- 
wise have  deservedly  maintained ;  yet  he  still 
preserved  a  dignity  in  his  deportment.  He 
wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Leonidas,  en- 
titled The  Patriot,  He  read  it  to  a  company  of 
lawyers,  who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote 
it  over  again :  so  then  there  were  two  tragedies 
on  tho  same  subject  and  with  the  same  title. 
X>r.  Johnson  told  us  that  one  of  them  was  still 
in  his  possession.  This  very  piece  was,  after 
his  death,  published  by  some  person  who  ha«I 
been  about  him,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  little  hasty 
profit  was  fallaoiously  advertised,  so  as  to  miOce 
it  be  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Jotmson 
himself. 

I  said  I  disliked  the  custom  which  some 
X>eople  had  of  bringing  their  children  into  com- 
pany, because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us  to  pay 
foolish  compliments  to  please  their  parents. 
Johnson  :  *  You  are  right,  sir.  We  may  be 
excused  for  not  caring  much  about  other  people's 
children,  for  there  are  many  who  care  very  little 
about  their  own  children.  It  may  be  observed 
that  men  who,  from  being  engaged  in  business, 
or  from  their  course  of  life  in  whatever  way, 
seldom  see  tbeir  children,  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had 
much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my  own.'  Mns. 
Thrale  :  *Nay,  sir,  how  can  you  talk  so?' 
Johnson  :  '  At  least  I  never  wished  to  have  a 
child.' 

Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  having 
a  design  to.  publish  an  edition  of  Cowley.  John- 
son said  he  did  not  know  but  he  should ;  and  he 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  Dr.  Hurd  for 
having  published  a  mutilated  edition  under  the 
title  of  Sdect  Works  of  Abraham  CknUey.  Mr. 
Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent,  observing 
that  any  author  might  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  that  it  was  pleaaing  to  see  the  variety 
of  an  author's  compositions  at  different  periods. 

We  talked  of  Flatman's  poems;  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  observed  that  Pope  had  partly  borrowed 
from  him  T?ie  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soui.  Jolin- 
son  repeated  Boohester's  verses  upon  Flatman, 
which  I  think  by  much  too  severe : — 

*  Nor  that  slow  drudge  in  swift  Pindaric  itrsins, 
Flatnuui,  who  Cowley  imitates  with  pains, 
And  rides  a  jaded  muse,  whipt  with  loose  reins.' 
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I  like  to  recollect  all  the  passages  that  I  heard 
Johnson  repeat — ^it  stamps  a  value  on  them. 

He  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  Tht  Livti 
cf  ike  Poets,  by  Mr.  Gibber,  was  entirely  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Shiels,*  a  Scotchman,  one  of  his 

1  In  TTu  MorUKLy  Beview  for  May  1792,  there  is  such 
a  correction  of  the  abore  passage  as  I  shonld  think 
myself  very  culpable  not  to  subjoin : — *  This  account 
is  very  inaccorata    The  fbUowlng  statement  of  facta 
ve  know  to  be  tme  in  every  material  circumstance : 
Shiels  was  the  principal  c(^ector  and  digester  of  the 
materials  for  the  work ;  bat  as  he  was  very  raw  in 
authorship,  an  indifferent  writer  tn  prose,  and  his 
language  foil  of  Scotticisms,  Gibber,  who  was  a  clever 
UvtJy  fellow,  and  then  soliciting  employment  among 
the  booksellers,  was  engaged  to  conect  the  style  and 
diction  of  the  whole  work,  then  intended  to  make  only 
four  volumes,  with  power  to  alter,  expunge,  or  add,  as 
he  liked.    He  was  also  to  supply  notes  ocbaslonally, 
especially  concerning  those  dramatic  poets  with  whom 
he  had  been  chiefly  conversant.    He  also  engaged  to 
vrite  several  of  the  lives,  which,  as  w    are  told,  he 
accordingly  performed.     He  was  fbrthor  nseftd  in 
striking  out  the  J^cobitical  and  Tory  sentiments  ^ich 
Shiels  had  industriously  Interspersed  wherever  he 
could  bring  them  in ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  work 
appeared,  after  all,  very  doubtful,  be  was  content  with 
£21  for  his  labour,  besides  a  few  sets  of  the  books,  to 
disperse  among  his  friends.    Shiels  had  nearly  £70, 
besides  the  advantage  of  many>of  the  best  lives  in  the 
work  being  commimicated  by  friends  to  the  under- 
taking, and  for  which  Mr.  Slxiels  had  the  same  con- 
sideration as  for  the  rest,  being  paid  by  the  sheet,  for 
the  whole.    He  was,  however,  so  angry  with  his  Whig- 
gish  supervisor  (The.,  like  his  father,  being  a  violent 
stickler  for  the  political  principles  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second),  for  so  unmercifully 
mutilating  his  copy  and  scouting  his  politics,  that  he 
vrrote  Gibber  a  challenge;  but  was  prevented  from 
sending  it  by  the  publisher,  who  fairly  laughed  him 
out  of  his  fury.    The  proprietors,  too,  were  discon- 
tented in  the  end  on  account  of  Mr.  Gibber's  unex- 
pected industry ;  for  his  corrections  and  alteratiens  in 
the  proof-sheets  were  so  numerous  and  considerable, 
that  the  printer  made  for  them  a  grievous  addition  to 
his  bOl ;  and,  in  fine,  all  parties  were  dissatisfied.    On 
the  whole,  the  work  was  productive  of  no  profit  to  the 
nndertakers,  who  had  agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to 
make  Gibber  a  present  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty 
guineas  which  he  had  received,  and  for  which  his  re- 
ceipt is  now  in  the  bookseller's  hands.    We  are  ftarUier 
assured  that  he  actually  obtained  an  additional  sum ; 
when  he  soolk  after  (in  l^e  year  1758)  unfortunately 
cnihariced  for  Dublin,  on  an  engagement  for  one  of  the 
theatres  there,  but  the  ship  was  cast  away,  and  every 
person  on  board  perished.    There  were  about  sixty 
passengers,  among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Drogheda, 
^th  many  other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 
'  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the^compilement 
PASS  for  the  work  of  old  Mr.  Gibber,  the  charges  seem 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  somewhat  uncharitable 
construction.    We  are  assured  that  the  thought  was 
not  harboured  by  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are 
BtiU  living,  and  we  hope  that  it  did  not  ocour  to  the 
M  designer  of  the  work,  who  was  also  the  printer  of 
it,  and  who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

'  We  have  been  induced  to  enter  thus  circumstantially 
itito  the  foregoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to  the  Uvea 
^f  a«  ^Mlti,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Gibber  and  Shiels, 
'nna  a  sincere  regard  to  that  sacred  principle  «f  truth 


amanuenses.  '  The  booksellers/  said  he, '  gave 
TheophiluB  Gibber,  who  was  then  in  prison,  ten 
guineas  to  allow  Mr,  Cibber  to  be  put  upon  the 
title-page  as  the  author.  By  this,  a  double  im- 
position was  intended :  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
was  the  work  of  a  Cibber  at  all ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  it  was  the  work  of  old  Cibber.' 

Mr.  Murphy  said,  that  '  the  Memoirs  of  Cfray's 
Life  set  him  much  higher  in  his  estimation 
than  his  poems  did ;  for  you  there  saw  a  man 
constantly  at  work  in  literature.*  Johnson  ac- 
quiesced in  this ;  but  depreciated  the  book,  I 
thought  very  unreasonably.  For  he  said, '  I  forced 
myself  to  read  it,  only  because  it  was  a  common 
topic  of  conversation.  I  found  it  mighty  dull ; 
and,  as  to  the  style,  it  is  fit  for  the  second  table.' 
Why  he  thought  so  I  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
He  now  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *  Akenside 
was  a  superior  poet  both  to  Gray  and  Mason.* 

Talking  of  the  Reviews,  Johnson  said,  'I 
think  them  very  impartial :  I  do  not  know  on 
instsmce  of  partiality. '  He  mentioned  what  had 
passed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Monthly  and 
Critical  Beviews,  in  the  conversation  with  which 
his  Majesty  had  honoured  him.  He  expatiated 
a  little  more  on  them  this  evening.  'The 
Monthly  Keviewers,*  said  he,  '  are  not  Deists  ; 
but  they  are  Christians  with  as  little  Christianity 
as  may  be ;  and  are  for  pulling  down  all  estab- 
lishments. The  Critical  Reviewers  are  for  sup- 
porting the  constitution,  both  in  Church  and 
State.  The  Critical  Reviewers,  I  believe,  often 
review  without  reading  the  bo<^s  through  ;  but 
lay  hold  of  a  topic,  and  write  chiefly  from  their 
own  minds.  The  Monthly  Reviewers  are  duller 
men,  and  are  glad  to  read  the  books  through.* 

He  talked  of  Lord  Ly  ttleton's  extreme  anxiety 
as  an  author^  observing  that  'he  was  thirty 
years  in  preparing  his  history,  and  that  he  em- 
ployed a  man  to  point  it  for  him ;  as  if  (laughing) 
another  man  could  point  his  sense  better  than 
himself.*    Mr.  Murphy  said  he  understood  his 


to  which  Dr.  -Johnson  so  rigidly  adhered,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  and  which,  we  believe,  no 
considenUion  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate. 
In  regard  to  the  matter,  which  we  now  dismiss,  he  liad, 
no  doubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and  wrong  informa- 
tion. Shiels  was  the  Doctor's  amanuensis;  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Gibber :  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
he  told  his  story  in  his  own  way,  and  it  is  oertaln  that 
he  was  not  "  a  very  sturdy  moralist." ' 

This  ex|riUmation  appears  to  me  very  satisfactory. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  story  told  by 
Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upon  my  record  of  his 
conversation,  for  he  himself  has  published  it  in  his  Life 
of  Hammond,  where  he  says,  *  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
is  now  in  my  possession.'  Very  probably  he  had 
trusted  to  Shiels*  word,  and  never  looked  at  it  so  as  to 
compare  it  with  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  as  published 
under  Mr.  Gibber's  name.  What  became  of  that  manu- 
script I  know  not  I  should  have  liked  much  to 
examine  it  I  suppose  it  was  tlirown  into  the  fire  in 
that  impetuous  combustion  of  papers  which  Johnson, 
I  think,  rashly  executed  when  morifrwndw. —Boswelu 
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history  was  kept  back  several  years  for  fear  of 
Smollett.  Johnbon:  'This  seems  strange  to 
Murphy  and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety, 
but  sent  what  we  wrote  to  the  press,  and  let  it 
take  its  chance.'  Mrs.  Thsalb  :  ' T^e  time  has 
been,  sir,  when  you  felt  it.'  Johnson:  *Why 
really,  madam,  I  do  not  recollect  a  time  when 
that  was  the  case.' 

Talking  of  Tht  Spectator,  he  said,  '  It  is  won- 
derful that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  bad 
papers  in  the  half  of  the  work  which  was  not 
written  by  Addison ;  for  there  was  all  the  world 
to  write  that  half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is 
good.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  English 
language  is  the  paper  on  Novelty,  yet  we  do  not 
hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by  Grove,  a 
dissenting  teacher.'  He  would  not,  I  perceived, 
call  him  a  clergyman,  though  he  was  candid 
enough  to  allow  very  great  merit  to  his  composi- 
tion. Mr.  Murphy  said  he  remembered  when 
there  were  several  people  alive  in  London  who 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  merely  from 
having  written  a  paper  in  The  Spectator.  He 
mentioned  particularly  Mr.  Ince,  who  used  to 
frequent  Tom's  coffeehouse.  '  But,'  said  John- 
son, *you  must  consider  how  highly  Steele 
speaks  of  Mr.  Ince.'  He  would  not  allow  that 
the  paper  on  carrying  a  boy  to  travel,  signed 
Philip  ffomebred,  which  was  reported  to  be 
written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had 
merit.  He  said,  '  It  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had 
nothing  luminous.* 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's*  System  of 
Physic  *  He  was  a  man,'  said  he,  *  who  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Dublin,  came  over 
to  England,  and  brought  his  reputation  with 
him,  but  had  not  great  success.  His  notion  was, 
that  pulsation  occasions  death  by  attrition ;  and 
that  therefore  the  way  to  preserve  life  is  to 
retard  pulsation.  But  we  know  that  pulsation 
is  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  increase  in 
growth  while  it  operates  in  its  regular  course ; 
so  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  destruction.'  Soon 
after  this,  he  said  something  very  flattering 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  I  do  not  recollect ;  but 
it  concluded  with  wishing  her  long  life. 
•Sir,'  said  I,  *if  Dr.  Barry's  system  be  true, 
you  have  now  shortened  Mrs.  Thrale's  life, 
perhaps  some  minutes,  by  accelerating  her 
pulsation.' 

On  Thursday,  April  11,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Paoli's,  in  whose  house  I  now  resided, 
and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards  the  honour  of 
being  entertained  with  the  kindest  attention  as 
his  constant  guest  while  I  was  in  London,  till  I 
had  a  house  of  my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my 
having  that  morning  introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
Count  Neni,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great  rank 
and  fortune,  to  whom  Garrick  talked  of  Abel 
Drugger  as  a  tmall  part ;  and  related,  with 
pleasant  vanity,  that  a  Frenchman  who  had  seen 


>  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Bart— Boswkll. 


him  in  one  of  his  low  chaxaeters  exclaimed, 
*  Comment  /  je  ne  le  croit  pas.  Ce  n^at  pas 
MoTuieur  Cfarrick,  ce  grand  hommeP  Garrick 
added,  with  an  appearance  of  grave  recollection, 
'  If  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should 
not  play  those  low  characters.'  Upon  which  I 
observed,  *  Sir,  you  would  be  in  the  wrong ;  for 
your  great  excellence  is  your  variety  of  playing, 
your  representing  so  well  characters  so  very 
different.'  Johnson  :  *  Garrick,  sir,  was  not  in 
earnest  in  what  he  said;  for,  to  be  sure,  his 
peculiar  excellence  is  his  variety  ;  and  perhaps 
•  there  is  not  any  one  character  which  has  not  been 
as  well  acted  by  somebody  else  as  he  could  do  it' 
BoswELL:  'Why  then,  sir,  did  he  talk  so?' 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  to  make  yon  answer  03 
you  did.'  Boswell:  'I  don't  know,  sir;  he 
seemed  to  deep  dip  into  his  mind  for  the  reflec- 
tion.' Johnson  :  *  He  had  not  far  to  dip,  sir; 
he  had  said  the  same  thing  probably  twenty 
times  before.' 

Of  a  nobleman  raised  at  a  very  early  period  to 
high  office  he  said,  *  His  parts,  sir,  are  pretty 
well  for  a  lord,  but  would  not  be  distinguished 
in  a  man  who  had  nothing  ^e  but  hii 
parts.' 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts. 
He  said,  *  A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy  is 
alwajrs  conscious  of  an  inferiority,  &om  his  not 
having  seen  what  is  expected  a  man  should  see. 
The  grand  object  of  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were  the 
four  great  Empires  of  the  world— the  Assyrian, 
the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Boman.  AH 
our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our 
arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has 
come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.' 
The  General  observed,  that  •The  Mediteb- 
BANEAN  would  be  a  noble  subject  for  & 
poem.' 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said  I  could  not 
define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  similitude  to 
illustrate  it;  but  that  it  appeared  to  me  the 
translation  of  poetry  could  be  only  imitation. 
Johnson  :  *  You  may  translate  books  of  science 
exactly.  You  may  also  translate  history,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  embellished  with  oratory,  which 
is  poetical  Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  be  trans- 
lated; and  therefore  it  is  the  poets  that  pre- 
serve the  languages ;  for  we  would  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  learn  a  language  if  we  could  hare 
all  that  is  written  in  it  just  as  well  in  a  trans- 
lation. But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot 
be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that  in 
which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the 
language. 

A  gentleman  maintained  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing had  hurt  real  learning,  by  disseminating  idle 
writings.  Johnson:  '  Sir,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  art  of  printing,  we  should  now  have  no  learn- 
ing at  all ;  for  books  would  have  perished  faster 
than  they  could  have  been  transcribed.'  This 
observation  seems  not  just,  considering  for  how 
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many  ages  books  were  preserved  by  writing 
alone.* 

The  same  gentleman  mfdntained  that  a  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a  people  was  a  dis- 
advantage, for  it  made  the  vulgar  rise  above 
their  hnmble  sphere.  JoHNSOK :  '  Sir,  while 
knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  it  will  naturally  rise  above  those  who 
are  not.  Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a 
distinction  at  first ;  but  we  see,  when  reading 
and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common 
people  keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  higher 
attainments  to  become  general,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.' 

'  Goldsmith,*  he  said,  '  referred  everything  to 
vanity ;  his  virtues  and  his  vices  too  were  from 
that  motive.  He  was  not  a  social  man;  he  never 
exchanged  mind  with  you.* 

He  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole's.  Mr. 
Mickle,  the  excellent  translator  of  The  Lusiadf 
was  there.  I  have  preserved  little  of  the  con- 
versation of  this  evening.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
'  Thomson  had  a  true  poetical  genius,  the  power 
of  viewing  everything  in  a  poetical  light.  His 
fault  is  such  a  cloud  of  words  sometimes,  that 
the  tense  can  hardly  peep  through.  Shiels,  who 
eompUed  Cibber*s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  was  one  day 
sitting  with  me.  I  took  down  Thomson,  and  read 
aloud  a  large  portion  of  him,  and  then  asked, 
"  la  not  this  fine  ?  '*  Shiels  having  expressed  the 
highest  admiration,  **  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  have 
omitted  every  other  line."  * 

I  related  a  dispute  between  Goldsmith  and 
3Ir.  Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when  they  and  | 
were  dining  at  Tom  Davies's  in  1762.  Goldsmith 
asserted  that  there  was  no  poetry  produced  in 
this  age.  Dodsley  appealed  to  his  own  collec- 
tion, and  maintained  that  though  you  could  not 
find  a  palace  like  Dryden*s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day  J  you  had  villages  composed  of  very  pretty 
houses  ;  and  he  mentioned  particularly  The 
Spleen,  Johnson  :  '  I  think  Dodsley  gave  up 
the  question.  He  and  Goldsmith  said  the  same 
thing :  only  he  said  it  in  a  softer  manner  than 
Goldsmith  did ;  for  he  acknowledged  that  there 
▼as  no  poetry,  nothing  that  towered  above  the 
common  mark.  You  may  find  wit  and  humour 
in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  Hudibras  has  a 
profusion  of  these ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned 
I  a  poem.  The  Spleen,  in  Dodslcy's  collection,  on 
which  you  say  he  chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry.* 
BossvELL  :  *  Does  not  Gray's  poetry,  sir,  tower 
above  the  common  mark?*  Johnson:  'Yes, 
sir;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difference 
between  what  m^n  in  general  cannot  do  if  they 
would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if  he  would. 

-  -  _  ■  m  _ 

^  The  author  did  not  recollect  that  of  the  books 
prpsenred  (and  an  infinite  number  was  lost),  all  were 
confined  to  two  languages.  In  modem  times,  and 
modem  languages,  France  and  Italy  alone  produce 
more  books  in  a  given  time  than  Greece  and  Rome ; 
put  England,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  5orthem 
kingdoms  cftit  of  the  question.— Blakewat. 


Sixteen-string-Jack  ^  towered  above  the  common 
mark.*  BosvnELL :  ' Then,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ?* 
Johnson  :  '  Vfhy^  sir,  it  is  much  easier  to  say 
what  it  is  not.  We  all  know  what  light  is,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  teU  what  it  is.' 

On  Friday,  April  12, 1  dined  with  him  at  our 
friend  Tom  Davies'a,  where  we  met  Mr.  Cra- 
dock,  of  Leicestershire,  author  of  Zoheide,  a 
tragedy,  a  very  pleasing  gentleman,  to  whom  my 
friend  Dr.  Farmer's  very  excellent  Essay  on  the 
Learning  of  Shakspeare  is  addressed  ;  and  also 
Dr.  Harwood,  who  has  written  and  published 
various  works,  particularly  a  fantastical  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  in  modem  phrase, 
and  with  a  Socinian  twist. 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his  Art 
of  Poetry,  of  *  the  »»taptrif  tZv  irafinf^etrttf,  the 
purging  of  the  passions,*  as  the  purpose  of  tra- 
gedy.' *But  how  are  the  passions  to  be  purged 
by  terror  and  pity  ?*  said  I,  with  an  assumed  air 
of  ignorance,  to  incite  him  to  talk,  for  which  it 
was  often  necessary  to  employ  some  address. 
Johnson  :  *  "Why,  sir,  you  are  to  consider  what 
is  the  meaning  of  purging  in  the  original  sense. 
It  IB  to  expel  impurities  from  the  human  body. 
The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  imperfection. 
The  passions  are  the  great  movers  of  human 
actions ;  but  they  are  nuxed  with  such  impuri- 
ties, that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  purged 
or  refined  by  means  of  terror  and  pity.  For 
instance,  ambition  is  a  noble  passion :  but  by 
seeing  upon  the  stage,  that  a  man  who  is  so  ex- 
cessively ambitious  as  to  raise  himself  by  injus- 
tice is  punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  a  passion.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  certain  degree  of  resentment  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man  carries  it  too  far, 
we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are  taught  to  mode- 
rate that  passion. '  My  record  upon  this  occasion 
does  great  injustice  to  Johnson's  expression, 
which  was  so  forcible  and  brilliant,  that  Mr. 
Cradock  whispered  me,  *  Oh  that  his  words  were 
written  in  a  book  !  * 

I  observed  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy  of 
Othello  was  that  it  had  not  a  moral ;  for  that  no 
man  could  resist  the  circumstances  of  suspicion 
which  were  artfully  suggested  to  OtheUo's  mind. 
Johnson  :  *  In  the  first  place,  sir,  we  learn  from 
Othello  this  very  useful  moral,  not  to  make  an 
unequal  match ;  in  the  second  place,  we  Icam 
not  to  yield  too  readily  to  suspicion.  The  hand- 
kerchief is  merely  a  trick,  though  a  very  pretty 
trick  ;  but  there  are  no  other  circumstances  of 
reasonable  suspicion^  except  what  is  related  by 
lago  of  Cassio's  warm  expressions  concerning 
Desdemona  in  his  sleep,  and  that  depended  en- 

»  A  noted  highwayman,  who,  after  having  been 
several  times  tried  and  acquitted,  wa»  at  last  hanged. 
He  was  remarkable  for  foppery  in  his  dress,  and  par- 
ticularly for  wearing  a  bunch  of  sixteen  strings  at  the 
knees  of  his  breeches, — Boswell. 

*  See  an  ingenious  essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late 
Dr.  Moor,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow.— Boswell. 
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tirely  upon  the  assertioii  of  one  man.  No,  air,  I 
think  Othello  has  more  moral  than  almost  any 
pUy.' 

Talking  of  a  pennrions  gentleman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, Johnson  said,  'Sir,  he  is  narrow, 
not  80  much  from  avarice,  as  from  impotence  to 
spend  his  money.  He  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to 
pour  out  a  bottle  of  wine ;  but  he  would  not 
much  care  if  it  should  sour.* 

He  said  he  wished  to  see  John  Dennis's 
critical  works  collected.  Davies  said  they 
would  not  seU.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  think 
otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well-known  dramatic  author, 
that  *he  lived  upon  potted  stories^  and  that  he 
made  his  way  as  Hannibal  did,  by  vinegar; 
having  begun  by  attacking  people,  particularly 
the  players.' 

He  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Murphy's 
having  paid  him  the  highest  compliment  that 
ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by  asking  his  pardon 
for  repeating  some  oaths  in  the  course  of  telling 
a  story. 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  company  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Naime,  now 
one  of  the  Scotch  judges,  with  tlie  title  of  Lord 
Dimsiuan,  and  my  very  worthy  friend  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes  of  Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  question  whether  drinking 
improved  conversation  and  benevolence.  Sir 
Joshua  maintained  it  did.  JouNSON :  *  No,  sir, 
before  dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality 
of  understanding ;  and  those  who  are  conscious 
t)f  their  inferiority  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk. 
AVhen  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man  feels 
himself  happy,  and  loses  that  modesty,  and 
grows  impudent  and  vociferous  :  but  he  is  not 
improved :  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects.' 
Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor  was  talking  of  the 
effects  of  excess  in  wine ;  but  that  a  moderate 
glass  enlivened  the  mind,  by  giving  a  proper  cir- 
culation to  the  blood.  '  I  am,'  said  he,  '  in  very 
good  spirits  when  I  get  up  in  the  morning.  By 
dinner-time  I  am  exhausted ;  wine  puts  me  in 
the  same  state  as  when  I  got  up ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  moderate  drinking  makes  peoi)le  talk 
better.'  John&on:  'No,  sir,  wine  gives  not 
light,  gay,  ideal  hilarity;  but  tumultuous, 
noisy,  clamorous  merriment.  I  have  heard 
none  of  those  drunken — nay,  drunken  is  a 
coarse  word — ^none  of  those  vinous  flights.'  Sir 
Joshua  :  '  Because  you  have  sat  by,  quite  sober, 
and  felt  an  envy  of  the  happiness  of  those  who 
were  drinking.'  JoHi^SOK:  '  Perhaps  contempt. 
And,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  drunk  one's 
self  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunkenness.  Do  we 
Hot  judge  of  the  drunken  wit,  and  of  the  dia- 
logue between  lago  and  Cassio,  the  most  excel- 
lent in  its  kind,  when  we  are  quite  sober?  Wit 
is  wit,  by  whatever  means  it  is  produced  ;  -and 
if  good,  will  appear  so  at  all  times.  I  admit 
that  the  spirits  are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  the 


oonmion  participation  of  any  pleasure;  cock- 
fighting  or  bear-baiting  will  raise  the  spirits  of 
a  company  as  drinking  does,  though  surely  they 
will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also  admit, 
that  there  are  some  sluggish  men  who  are  im- 
proved by  drinking ;  as  there  are  fruits  which 
are  not  good  till  they  are  rotten.  There  are  such 
men,  but  they  are  medlars.  I  indeed  allow  that 
there  have  been  a  very  few  men  of  talents  who 
were  improved  by  drinking ;  but  I  maintain  that 
I  am  right  as  to  the  effects  of  drinking  in  general : 
and  let  it  be  considered  that  there  is  no  position, 
however  false  in  its  universality,  which  is  not 
true  of  some  particular  man.'  Sir  WilHam 
Forbes  said,  'Might  not  a  man  warmed  with 
wine  be  like  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  is  made 
brisker  by  being  set  before  the  fire?'  'Naj,' 
said  Johnson  laughing,  'I<cannot  answer  that : 
that  is  too  much  for  me.' 

I  observed  that  wine  did  some  i>eople  harm 
by  inflaming,  confusing,  and  irritating  their 
minds ;  but  that  the  experience  of  mankind 
had  declared  in  favour  of  moderate  drinking. 
JoHNBON  :  '  Sir,  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong  to  pro- 
duce self-complacency  by  drinking ;  I  only  deny 
that  it  improves  the  mind.  When  I  drank  wioe, 
I  scorned  to  drink  it  when  in  oontpany.  I  have 
drunk  many  a  bottle  by  myself;  in  the  first 
place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raise  my 
spirits ;  in  the  second  place,  because  I  would 
have  nobody  to  witness  its  effects  upon  me.' 

He  told  us,  'almost  all  his  Ramblers  were 
written  just  as  they  were  wanted  for  the  press ; 
that  he  sent  a  certain  portion  of  the  copy  of  an 
essay,  and  wrote  the  remainder,  while  the  former 
part  of  it  was  printing.  When  it  was  wanted, 
and  he  had  fairly  sat  down  to  it,  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  done.' 

He  said,  that  for  general  improvement  a  man 
should  read  whatever  his  immediate  inclination 
prompts  him  to ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  a  man 
has  a  science  to  learn,  he  must  regularly  and  re- 
solutely advance.  He  added, '  What  we  read  with 
inclination  makes  a  much  stronger  impression. 
If  we  read  without  inclination,  half  the  mind  is 
employed  in  fixing  the  attention ;  so  there  is  but 
one  hilf  to  be  employed  on  what  we  read.'  He 
told  us  he  read  Fielding's  Amelia  throu^^  with- 
out stopping.  >  He  said,  'U  a  man  b^;ins  to 
read  in  the  middle  of  a  book,  and  feeb  an  in- 
clination 1»  go  on,  let  him  not  quit  it  to  go  to 
the  beginning.  He  may  perhaps  not  feel  again 
the  inclination.' 

Sir  Joshua  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberiand's  Odes, 
which  were  just  published.  Johnson  :  '  ^Vliy, 
sir,  they  would  have  been  thought  as  good  as 
odes  commonly  are  if  Cumberland  had  not  put 
his  name  to  them ;  but  a  name  immediately 
draws  censure,  unless  it  be  a  name  that  bears 

^  We  have  here  an  involnntazy  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  this  admirable  writer,  to  whom  we  hare  ^ 
seen  that  Dr.  Johnson  directly  allowed  so  little  merit    , 

— BOSWSLL. 
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down  eveiything  before  it.  Nay,  Cumberland 
has  made  his  odea  subsidiary  to  the  fame  •  of 
another  man.^  They  might  have  run  well 
enough  by  themselves;  but  he  has  not  only 
loaded  them  with  a  name,  but  has  made  them 
carry  double.' 

We  talked  of  the  Reviews,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
spoke  of  them  as  he  did  at  Thrale*s.  Sir 
Joshua  said,  what  I  have  often  thought,  that 
he  wondered  to  find  so  much  good  writing  em- 
ployed in  them,  when  the  authors  were  to  re- 
main unlmown,  and  so  could  not  have  the 
motive  of  fame.  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  those 
who  write  in  them  write  well  in  order  to  be 
paid  welL* 

Soon  after  this  day  he  went  to  Bath  with  Mr. 
and  l^Irs.  Thrale.  I  had  never  seen  that  beauti- 
ful city,  amd  wished  to  take  the  opportimity  of 
visiting  it,  while  Johnson  was  there.  Having 
written  to  him,  I  received  the  following  an- 
swer : — 

'  TO  JAKES  BOSWELL,  ESQ.  ^ 

'Deab  Sir,— Why  do  you  talk  of  neglect? 
When  did  I  neglect  you  ?  If  you  wiU  come  to 
Bath,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  -Come, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  you  can. 

*  But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at  Lon- 
don. Bid  Francis  look  in  the  paper  drawer  of 
the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bed-chamber,  for 
two  cases ;  one  for  the  Attorney-General,  and 
one  for  the  Solicitor  -  General.  They  lie,  I 
tliink,  at  the  top  of  my  pai^ers ;  otherwise  they 
are  somewhere  else,  and  will  give  me  more 
trouble. 

*  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if  they 
can  be  f  oimd.  Make  my  compliments  to  all  our 
friends  round  the  world,  and  to  Mrs.  Williams 
at  home. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  eta, 

*  Sam.  Johnson. 

*  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you  can, 
that  if  it  is  necessary  I  m^y  write  to  you  again 
before  you  come  down.' 

On  the  26th  of  April  I  went  to  Bath ;  and  on 
my  arrival  at  the  Pelican  Inn,  found  lying  for 
me  an  obliging  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably  entertained 
almost  constantly  during  my  stay.  They  were 
gone  to  the  rooms ;  but  there  was  ■■  a  kind  note 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  should  sit  at  home 
all  the  evening.  I  went  to  him  directly,  and 
before  Mr.  and  Abv.  Thrale  returned,  we  had 
by  ourselves  some  hours  of  tea-drinking  and 
talk. 

I  shall  group  together  such  of  his  sayings  as  I 
preserved  during  the  few  days  that  I  was  at 
Bath. 

Of  a  person  who  differed  from  him  in  politics,' 

*  Hr.  Romney,  the  painter,  who  has  now  deservedly 
established  a  high  reputation.— Boswslu 

>  Believed  to  be  Burk& 


he  said,  'In  private  life  he  is  a  very  honest 
gentleman ;  but  I  will  not  allow  him  to  be  so  in 
public  life.  People  may  be  honest,  though  they 
are  doing  wrong :  that  is  between  their  Maker 
and  them.  But  we,  who  are  suffering  by  their 
pernicious    conduct,     are    to    destroy    them. 

We  are  sure  that  [ '\  acts  from  interest. 

We  know  what  his  genuine  principles  were. 
They  who  allow  their  passions  to  confound 
the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
ai'o  criminal.  >  Th^  may  be  convinced,  but 
they  have  not  come  honestly  by  their  convic- 
tion.* 

It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  political 
writer,*  whose  doctrines  he  disliked,  had  of  late 
become  vecy  fond  of  dress,  sat  hours  together  at 
her  toilet,  and  even  put  on  ronge  : — Johnson  : 
'  She  is  better  employed  at  her  toilet  than  using 
her  pen.  It  is  better  she  should  be  reddening 
her  own  cheeks,  than  blackening  ^other  people's 
characters.' 

He  told  us  that  'Addison  wrote  Budgell's' 
papers  in  the  SptctaJLor—^t  least  mended  them 
so  much  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own  ; 
and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  partner,  assured  Mrs. 
Johnson,  that  the  much-admired  Epilogue  to 
Th£  Distressed  Mother^  which  came  out  in  Bud- 
gell's  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison.' 

'  The  mode  of  government  by  one  may  be  ill 
adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best  for  a 
great  nation.  The  characteristic  of  our  own 
government  at  present  is  imbecility.  The  ma- 
gistrates dare  Aot  call  the  guards  for  fear  of 
being  hanged.  The  guards  will  not  come  for 
fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popu- 
lar juries.* 

Of  the  father  of  one  of  our  friends,  he  ob- 
served, *  He  never  clarified  his  notions,  by  fil- 
trating them  through  other  minds.  He  had  a 
canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at  one  place  the 
bank  was  too  low. — "I  dug  the  canal  deeper," 
said  he.' 

He  told  me  that '  so  long  ago  as  1748  he  had 
read  The  BravCy  a  Poem,'  but  did  not  like  it 
much. '  I  differed  from  him ;  for  though  it  is  not 
equal  throughout,  and  is  seldom  elegantly  cor- 
rect, it  abounds  in  solemn  thought  and  poetical 
imagery  beyond  the  common  reach.    The  world 


1  Mrs.  Macaulay. 

*  This  friend  of  Addison's  wrote  for  the  Guardian 
and  other  periodicals ;  he  committed  suicide  in  1737. 

*  I  am  soriy  that  there  are  no  memoirs  of  the  Reve- 
rend Robert  Blair,  the  author  of  this  poem.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of  Blair,  of 
Blair,  in  Ayrshire,  but  the  estate  had  descended  to  a 
female,  and  afterwards  passed  to  the  son  of  her  husband 
by  another  marriage.  He  was  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Athelstaneford,  where  Mr.  John  Home  was  his  suc- 
cessor :  so  that  it  may  truly  be  called  classic  ground. 
His  son,  who  is  of  the  same  name,  and  a  man  eminent 
for  talents  and  learning,  is  now,  with  universal  appro- 
bation,  Solicitor-General  of  Scotland.— Boswelu 
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baa  differed  from  him ;  for  the  xK>em  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  much  read 
by  people  of  a  serious  cast  of  mind. 

A  literary  lady  of  laige  fortune  was  men- 
tioned, as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  but  by 
no  means  '  by  stealth ;  *  and  instead  of  '  blush- 
ing to  find  it  fame/  acted  evidently  from  vanity. 
Johnson  :  '  I  have  seen  no  beings  who-  do  as 
much  good  from  benevolence,  as  she  does  from 
whatever  motive.  If  there  are  such  under  the 
earth  or  in  the  clouds,  I  wish  they  would  come 
up  or  come  down.  What  Soame  Jenyns  says 
upon  this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded ;  he  is  a 
wit.  No,  sir ;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence  is 
not  possible  for  finite  beings.  Human  bene- 
volence is  mingled  with  vanity,  interest,  or  some 
other  motive.' 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  then 
at  Bath,  observing,  '  She  does  not  gain  upon 
me,  sir ;  I  think  her  empty-headed.'  He  was, 
indeed,  a  stem  critic  up<»i  characters  and  man- 
ners. Even  Mrs.  Thrale  did  not  escape  his 
friendly  animadversion  at  times.  When  he 
and  I  were  one  day  endeavouring  to  ascertain, 
article  by  article,  how  one  of  our  friends  could 
possibly  spend  as  much  money  in  his  family  as 
he  told  us  he  did,  she  interrupted  us  by  a  lively 
extravagant  sally  on  the  expense  of  clothing 
his  children,  describing  it  in  a  very  ludicrous 
and  fanciful  manner.  Johnson  looked  a  little 
angry,  and  said,  'Nay,  madam,  when  you  are 
declaiming,  declaim ;  and  when  you  are  calcu- 
lating, calculate.'  At  another  time,  when  she 
said,  perhaps  affectedly,  *  I  don't  like  to  fly.'— 
Johnson  :  *  With  your  wings,  madam,  you  m/ust 
fly :  but  have  a  care,  there  are  clippers  abroad.' 
How  very  well  was  this  said,  and  how  fully  has 
exi)crience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  but  have  they 
not  clipped  rather  ruddy,  and  gone  a  great  deal 
closer  than  was  necessary  ? 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and  Hve 
three  years  at  Otaheit6,  or  Now  Zealand,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance  with  people 
80  totally  different  from  all  that  we  have  ever 
known,  and  be  satisfied  what  pure  xiature  can 
do  for  a  man.  Johnson  :  *What  could  you 
learn,  sir?  What  can  savages  tell,  but  what 
they  themselves  have  seen  ?  Of  the  past,  or 
the  invisible,  they  can  tell  nothing.  The  in- 
habitants of  Otaheit6  and  New  Zealand  are  not 
in  a  state  of  pure  nature ;  for  it  is  plain  they 
broke  off  from  some  other  people,  Had  they 
grown  out  of  the  ground,  you  might  have  judged 
of  a  state  of  pure  nature.  Fanciful  people  may 
talk  of  a  mythology  being  amongst  them  ;  but 
it  must  be  invention.  They  have  once  had  re- 
ligion, which  has  been  gradually  debased.  And 
what  account  of  their  religion  can  you  suppose 
to  be  learnt  from  savages  ?  Only  consider,  sir, 
our  own  state.  Our  religion  is  in  a  book ;  we 
have  an  order  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach 
it ;  we  have  one  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for 
it,  and  this  b  in  general  pretty  well  observed : 


yet  ask  the  first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and 
hear  what  they  can  tell  of  their  religion.' 

CHAPTER  XXXVUL 

1776. 

On  Monday,  April  29,  he  and  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Bristol,  where  I  was  entertained  with 
seeing  him  inquire  upon  the  spot  into  the 
authenticity  of  Rowley's  Poetry,  as  I  had  seen 
him  inqunre  upon  the  spot  into  the  authenticity 
of  Ossian's  Poetry,  George  Catoot,  the  pew- 
terer,  who  was  as  zealous  for  Rowley  as  Dr. 
Hugh  Blair  was  for  Ossian  (I  trust  my  reverend 
friend  will  excuse  the  comparison),  attended  us 
at  our  inn,  and  with  a  triumphant  air  of  lively 
simplicity,  oalled  out,  '  I'll  make  Dr.  Johnson  a 
convert.*  Dr.  Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read 
aloud  some  of  Chatterton's  fabricated  verses, 
while-  Catcot  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair, 
moving  himself  like  a  pendulimi,  and  beating 
time  with  his  feet,  and  now  and  then  looking 
into  Dr.  Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  was 
not  yet  convinced.  We  called  on  Mr.  Barret, 
the  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the  originaUy  u 
they  were  called,  which  were  executed  very  arti- 
ficially ;  but  from  a  careful  inspection  of  them, 
and  a  consideratiq^i  of  the  circumstances  with 
with  which  they  were  attended,  we  were  quite 
satisfied  of  the  imposture,  which  indeed  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  from  internal  evi- 
dence by  several  able  critics.  ^ 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  attention 
whatever  to  any  objections,  but  insisted,  a^  ^:i 
end  of  all  controversy,  that  we  should  go  with 
him  to  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Eed- 
cliff,  and  view  with  our  otrn  eyes  the  ancient 
chest  in  which  the  manuscripts  were  found.  To 
this.  Dr.  Johnson  good-naturedly  agreed :  and 
though  troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breathing, 
laboured  up  a  long  flight  of  steps  till  we  came 
to  the  place  where  the  wondrous  chest  stooil 
*  Tliere,^  said  Catcot,  with  a  bouncing  confident 
credulity,  *  there  is  the  very  chest  itself.'  After 
this  ocular  demonstrcUion,  there  was  no  more 
to  bo  said.  He  brought  to  my  recollection  a 
Scotch  Highlander,  a  man  of  learning  too,  and 
who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  reasons  for  the  authenticity 
of  Fingsl : — *  I  have  heard  all  that  poem  when  I 
was  young.' — *  Have  you,  sir  ?  Pray  what  have 
you  heard  ?  * — *  I  hav«  hoard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and 
every  one  of  them.* 

Johnson  said  of  Chatterton, '  This  is  the  most 
extraordinary  young  man  that  has  encountered 
my  knowledge.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp 
has  written  such  things.' 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our  inn  at 
BristoL  *Let  us  see  now,'  said  I,  *how  we 
should  describe  it.*    Johnson  was  ready  with 

»  Mr.  Tyrwhltt,  Mr.  Warton,  Mr.  Mslone,— Bosweu. 
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his  raillery.  *  Describe  it,  sir  ?  Wliy  it 
wu  so  bad  that  Boswell  wished  to  be  in  Scot- 
land!' 

After  Dr.  Johnson's  return  to  London,  I  was 
several  times  with  him  at  his  house,  where  I 
occasionally  slept  in  the  room  that  had  been 
assigned  for  me.  I  dined  with  him  at  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's, at  General  Oglethorpe's,  and  at  General 
Paoli's.  To  avoid  a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall 
group  together  what  I  have  preserved  of  his 
conversation  during  this  period  also,  without 
specifying  each  scene  where  it  passed,  except 
one,  which  will  bo  found  so  remarkable  as 
certainly  to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. 
INniero  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  contri- 
bute to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  encumber  my  page  with  mentioning 
them.  To  know  of  what  vintage  our  wine  is, 
enables  us  to  judge  of  its  value,  and  to  drink  it 
vith  more  relish  ;  but  to  have  the  produce  of 
each  vine  of  one  vineyard,  in  the  same  year,  kept 
separate,  would  serve  no  purpose.  To  know 
that  our  wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase)  is 
'  of  the  stock  of  ,an  ambassador  lately  deceased,' 
heightens  its  flavour  ;  but  it  signifies  nothing  to 
know  the  bin  where  each  bottle  was  once  de 
posited. 

'Garrick,'  lie  observed,  'does  not  play  the 
part  of  Archer  in  The  Beaux  Stratagem  well. 
The  gentleman  should  break  through  tho  foot- 
man, which  is  not  the  case  as  he  does  it.' 

'Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
conntries,  men  will  have  tho  upper  hand  of 
women.  Bodily  strength  no  doubt  scontributes 
to  this ;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that ; 
for  it  is  ndnd  that  always  governs.  When  it 
comes  to  dry  imderstanding,  maji  has  the 
better.' 

'The  little  volumes  entitled  ^* MapublicoSj 
which  are  very  well  done,  were  a  bookseller's 
work.' 

'There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which  we 
canse  to  the  brute  creation ;  but  they  are  re- 
compensed by  existence.  If  they  were  not  use- 
ful to  man,  and  therefore  protected  ^y  him,  they 
woold  not  be  nearly  so  numerous.'  This  argu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  tlie  able  and  benignant 
Hutchinson's  Moral  Philosophy.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  animals  who  endure  such 
sufferings  of  various  kinds  for  the  service  and 
entertainment  of  man,  would  accept  of  exist- 
ence upon  the  terms  on  which  they  have  it. 
Madame,  de  Sevigne,  who,  though  she  ha4many 
enjoyments,  felt  with  delicate  sensibility  the 
prevalence  of  misery,  complains  of  the  task  of 
existence  having  been  imposed  upon  her  with- 
out her  consent. 

*  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  present  is 
so  true,  that  all  his  relief  from  unhappiness  is 
only  forgetting  himself  for  a  little  while.  Life 
is  a  progress  from  want  to  want,  not  from  enjoy- 
ment to  enjoyment.' 

'Though  manjr  men  are  nominally  entrusted 


with  the  administration  of  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutions,  almost  all  the  good  is  done 
by  one  man,  by  whom  the  rest  are  driven  on  ; 
owing  to  confidence  in  him  and  indolence  in 
them.* 

'  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son,  I  think, 
might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book.  Take  out 
the  immorality,  and  it  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  gentleman.  An  elegant 
manner  and  easiness  of  behaviour  are  acquired 
gradually  and  imperceptibly.  No  man  can  say 
' '  I'll  be  genteeL  "  There  are  ten  genteel  women 
for  one  genteel  man,  because  they  are  more 
restrainjBd.  A  man  without  some  degree  of 
restraint  is  insufferable  :  but  we  are  all  less  re- 
strained than  women.  Were  a  woman  sitting 
in  company  to  put  out  her  legs  before  her  as 
most  men  do,  we  should  be  tempted  to  kick 
them  in.'  No  man  was  a  more  attentive  and 
nice  observer  of  behaviour  in  those  in  whose 
company  he  happened  to  be  than  Johnson  ;  or, 
however  strange  it  may  seem  to  many,  had  a 
higher  estimation  of  its  refinements.  Lord 
Eliot  informs  me  tliat  one  day  when  Johnson 
and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a  gentleman's  house  in 
London,  upon  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  being 
mentioned,  Johnson  surprised  the  company  by 
this  sentence :  '  Every  man  of  any  education 
would  rather  be  called  a  rascal  than  accused  of 
deficiency  in  the  graces.*  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was 
present,  turned  to  a  lady  who  knew  Johnson 
well,  and  lived  much  with  him,  and  in  his  quaint 
manner  tapping  his  box,  addressed  her  thus : 
'Don't  you  think,  mad|m  (looking  towards 
Johnson),  that  among  a^^  your  acquaintance  you 
could  find  one  exception  ? '  The  lady  smiled, 
and  seemed  to  acquiesce. 

'I  read,' said  he,  ^ Sharpens  Letters  on  Italy 
over  a^ain,  when  I  was  at  Bath.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  matter  in  them.' 

'Mrs.  Williams  was  angry  that  Thrale's 
family  did  not  send  regulai'ly  to  her  every  time 
they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides. 
Little  people  are  apt  to  be  jealous:  but  they 
should  not  be  jealous,  for  they  ought  to  consider 
that  superior  attention  will  necessaiily  be  paid 
to  superior  fortune  or  rank.  Two  persons  may 
have  equal  merit,  and  on  that  account  may  have 
an  equal  claim  to  attention ;  but  one  of  them 
may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and  so  may 
have  a  double  claim.' 

Talking  of  his  notes  on  Shaikspeare,  he  said, 

*  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see  that  I  am  right 

in   the    passage   where   as   is  repeated,    and 

"  asses  of  great  charge  "  introduced.      That  on 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  disputable.* 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  found  sitting  with  him 
one  morning,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  cha- 
racter of  an  infidel  was  more  detestable  than 
that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty  of  an  atrocious 
crime.  I  differed  from  him,  because  we  are 
surer  of  the  odiousness  of  the  one  than  of  the 
error  of  the  other.     JOHNSON :  *  Sir,  I    agree 
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with  him ;  for  the  infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any 
crime  if  he  were  inclined  to  it.' 

'  Many  things  which  are  false  are  transmitted 
from  book   to  book,  and  gain  credit   in  the 
world.    One  of  these  is  the  cry  against  the  evil 
of  luxury.    Now  the  truth  is,  that  luxury  pro- 
duces much  good.    Take  the  luxury  of  buildings 
in  London.    Does  it  not  produce  real  advantage 
in  the  conveniency  and  eleguice  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  this  all  from  the  exertion  of  industry  ? 
People  will  tell  you,  with  a  melancholy  face,  how 
many  builders  are  in  gaoL    It  is  plain  they  are 
in  gaol,  not  for  building ;  for  rents  are  not  fallen. 
A  man  gives  half  a  guinea  for  a  dish  of  green 
peas.   How  much  gardening  does  this  occasion  ? 
how  many  labourers  must  the  competition  to 
have  such  things  early  in  the  market  keep  in 
employment  ?  You  will  hear  it  said  very  gravely, 
"  Why  was  not  the  half -guinea,  thus  spent  in 
luxury,  given  to. the  poor  ?   To  how  many  might 
it  have  afforded  a  good  meal ! "    Alas  !  has  it 
not  gone  to  the  indiuitrious  poor,  whom  it  is 
better  to  support  than  the  idle  poor  ?    You  are 
much  surer  that  you  are  doing  good  when  you 
pay  money  to  those  who  work,  as  the  recom- 
pense of  their  labour,  than  when  you  give  money 
merely  in  charity.    Suppose  the  ancient  luxury 
of  a  dish  of  peacock's  brains  were  to  be  revived; 
how  many  carcases  would  be  left  to  the  poor  at 
a  cheap  rate  !  and  as  to^  the  rout  that  is  made 
about  people  who  are  ruined  by  extravagance, 
it  is  no  matter  to  the  nation  that  some  indivi- 
duals suffer.  When  so^much  general  productive 
exertion  is  the   consequence  of   luxury,    the 
nation  does  not  care  though  there  are  debtors 
in  gaol ;  nay,  they  would  not  care  though  their 
creditors  were  there  too  I  * 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's mind,  and  variety  of  knowledge,  having 
sometimes  made  his  conversation  seem  too 
desultory,  Johnson  observed,  '  Oglethorpe,  sir, 
never  compUiea  what  he  has  to  say.* 

He  on  the  same  account  made  a  similar  re- 
mark (m  Patrick  Lord  Elibank :  '  Sir,  there  is 
nothing  conclusive  in  his  talk.' 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  sentence  of 
conversation  worthy  of  being  remembered,  he 
said,  '  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  such  conversa- 
tion.' Boswell:  *Why  then  meet  at  table?' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  to  eat  and  drink  together, 
and  to  promote  kindness ;,  and,  sir,  this  is  better 
done  where  there  is  no>  solid  conversation  ;  for 
when  there  is,  people  differ  in  opinion  and  get 
into  bad  himiour,  or  some  of  the  company  who 
are  not  capable  of  such  conversation  are  left 
out,  and  feel  themselves  tmeasy.  It  was  for 
this  reason  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  he  always 
talked  bawdy  at  his  table,  because  in  that  all 
could  join.' 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman  ask 
Mr.  Levett  a  variety  of  questions  concerning 
him  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he  broke  out,  '  Sir, 


you  have  but  two  topics,  yourself  and  me.  I 
am  sick  of  both.  A  man,'  said  he,  '  should  not 
talk  of  himself,  nor  much  of  any  particakr 
person.  He  should  take  care  not  to  be  made  s 
proverb ;  and  therefore  should  avoid  having  any 
one  topic  of  which  people  can  say,  "  We  shall 
hear  him  upon  it."  There  was  a  Dr.  Oldfield, 
who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  came  into  a  coffeehouse  one  day, 
and  told  that  his  Grace  had  spoken  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  half  an  hour.  "Did  he  indeed 
speak  for  half  an  hour?"  said  Belchier,  th€ 
surgeon.—**  Yes."— **  And  what  did  he  say  of 
Dr.  Oldfield?"— "Nothing."— ** Why,  then, 
sir,  he  was  very  ungrateful ;  for  Dr.  Oldfield 
could  not  have  spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  saying  something  of  him." ' 

*  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  g^ven  to  him.  To  some  men  it^s 
given  on  condition  of  not  taking  liberties  which 
other  men  may  take  without  much  harm.  One 
may  drink  wine  and  be  nothing  the  worse  for 

'  it :  on  another  wine  may  have  effects  so  inflam- 
matory as  to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  perhaps  make  him  commit  something  for 
which  he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged.' 

*  Lord  Hailes's  Annals  of  Scotland  have  not 
that  painted  form  which  is  the  taste  of  this  age ; 
but  it  is  a  book  which  will  always  sell,  it  has 
such  a  stability  of  dates,  such  a  certainty  of 
facts,  and  such  a  punctuality  of  citation.  I  never 
before  read  Scotch  history  with  certainty.' 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  advise  me  to 
read  the  Bible  with  a  commentary,  and  what 
commentaries  he  would  recommend.  Johnson  : 
*To  be  sure,  sir,  I  wx»uld  have  you  read  the  Bible 
with  a  commentary ;.  and  I  would  recommend 
Lowfch  and  Patrick  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Hammond  ton  the  New.' 

During,  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I 
solicited  his  attention  to  another  law  case  in 
which  I  was  engaged.  In  the  bourse  of  a  coja- 
tested  election  for  the  borough  of  Dunfermline, 
which  I  attended  as  one  of  my  friend  Colonel 
(afterwards  Sir  Archibald)  Campbell's  counsel, 
one  of  his  political  agents,  who  was  charged 
with  having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer, 
and  having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a 
pecuniary  reward,  attacked  very  rudely  in  a 
newspaper  the  Bev.  Mr.  James  Thomson,  one 
of  liie  ministers .  of  that  place,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons. 
Upon  this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday, 
arraigned  him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  vrith 
some  severity ;,  and  the  agent,  after  tiie  sermon 
was  over,  rose  up,  and  asked  the  minister  aloud, 
*  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ? '  I  was  present 
at  this  very  extraordinary  scene.  The  person 
arraigned,  and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against 
Mz.  Thomson  in.  the  Court  of  Session  for  defs- 
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mation  and  damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the 
coanael  for  the  reverend  defendant.  The  liberty 
of  the  pulpU  was  our  great  ground  of  defence ; 
but  we  argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the 
previous  attack,  and  on  the  instant  retaliation. 
The  Court  of  Sessionhowever — the  fifteen  judges, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  tl^e  jury — decided 
agjunst  the  minister,  contrary  to  my  humble 
opinion  ;  and  several  of  them  expressed  them- 
selves with  indignation  against  him.  He  wajs 
an  aged  gentleman,  formerly  a  military  chap- ' 
lain,  and  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  honour. 
Johnson  was  satisfied  that  the  judgment  was 
wrong,  and  dictated  to  m&  the  following  argu- 
ment in  confutation  of  it : — 

*  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  ether 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself  and  the 
particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  invested. 

'The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems 
necessarily  appendant  ta  the  pastoral  office. 
He,  to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  en- 
trusted, is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock, 
as  the  teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a 
family.  As  a  shepherd,  tending  not  his  own 
sheep,  but  those  of  his  Master,  he  is  answerable 
for  those  that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves 
by  straying.  But  no  man  can  be  answerable 
for  losses  which  he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or 
for  vagrancy  which  he  haa  not  authority  to 
restrain. 

*As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wages, 
and  liable  to  refn'oach,  if  those  whom  he  under- 
takes to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  he  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  contra- 
diction. 

*Ab  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  autho- 
rity of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment. 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  vicious,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

'If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  we  shaH,  I  believe,  find  the 
mimsters  of  the  Word  exercising  the  whole 
authority  of  this  complicated  character.  We 
shall  find  them  not  only  encouraging  the  good 
by  exhortation,  but  terrifying  the  wicked  by 
reproof  and  denunciation.  In  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Church,  while  religion  was  yet  pure  from 
secolar  advantages,  the  punishment  of  sinners 
was  public  censure  and  open  penance ;  penalties 
inflicted  merely  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a 
time  while  the  CSiurch  had  yet  no  help  from  the 
civil  power,  while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
lifted  only  the  rod  of  persecution,  and  when 
governors  were  ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all 
those  who  fled  from  clerical  authority. 

'That  the  Church  therefore  had  once  a  power 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised.    That  it  borrowed 


not  its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise 
certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time 
its  enemy. 

'The  hour  came  at  length  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  truth 
took  possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil 
laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tntiona. '  The  magistrate  from  that  time  co- 
operated with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences 
were  made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But 
the  State^  when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Church,  had  no  intention  to  dimioish  its 
authority.  Those  rebukes  and  those  censures 
which  were  lawful  before  were  lawful  stUL 
But  they  had  hitherto  operated  only  upon 
voluntary  submission.  The  refractory  and  con- 
temptuous were  at  first  in  no  danger  of  temporal 
severities,  except  what  they  might  suffer  from 
the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  detestation 
of  their  fellow-Christians.  When  religion 
obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  admonition  and 
censures  had  no  effect,  they  were  seconded  by 
the  magistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment. 

*  It  therefore  api)ear8  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  by  public 
censure  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
in  the  Church ;  and  that  this  rig^t  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power,  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it.  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  away;  for 
the  Christian  magistrate  interposed  his  office, 
not  to  rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply 
more  powerful  means  of  reformation;  to  add 
pain  where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when 
meik  were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society 
of  the  faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprison- 
ment fron  spreading  abroad  the  contagion,  of 
wickedness. 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those 
who  dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension 
were  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  prisst, 
by  a  private  accusation  of  themselves,  and  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation  with  the  Church  by  a  kind 
of  elandestine  absolution  and  invisible  penance ; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would,  in.  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  as 
they  increased  his  influence  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious 
offences,  and  enlarged  his  authority  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment. 

'  From  this  boxtdage  the  Beformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to 
press  into  the  retirenouents  of  conscience,  to 
torture  us  by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in 
possession  of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But 
though  we  have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations, 
his  just  and  original  power  remains  unimpaired. 
He  may  still  see,  though  he  may  not  pry ;  he 
may  yet  hear,  though  he  may  not  question. 
And  that  knowledge  which  hia  eyes  and  ears 
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force  upon  him,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  father  who  lives 
near  a  wicked  neighbour  may  forbid  his  son  to 
frequent  his  company.  A  minister  who  has  in 
his  congregation  a  man  of  open  and  scandalous 
wickedness  may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun 
his  conversation.  To  wan  them  is  not  only 
Lkwf  ul,  but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal. 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
verse, or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
may  warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid 
him  to  warn  them  all  together?,  Of  that  which 
is  to  be  made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any 
difference  whether  it  be  communicated  to  each 
singly  or  to  all  together?  What  is  known  to 
all  must  necessarily  be  public.  Whether  it 
shall  be  public  at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is 
the  only  question.  And  of  a  sudden  and  solemn 
publication  the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the 
warning  more  effectual. 

*  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be  thus 
left  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit, 
and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  parishioner, 
he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and  distress  the 
timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious  and  condemn 
without  evidence ;  he  may  be  rash,  and  judge 
without  examination;  he  may  be  severe,  and 
treat  slight  offences  with  too  much  harshness ; 
he  may  be  malignant  and  putial,  and  gratify 
his  private  interest  or  resentment  under  the 
shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

*  Of  all  this  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all  this 
there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil  be  to 
exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done.  If 
nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inactivity. 
The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this  practice 
arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institution, 

-  but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  be 
sometimes  improperly  exerted;  yet  courts  of 
law  must  judge,  though  they  will  sometimes 
judge  amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his 
children,  though  he  himself  may  often  want  in- 
struction. A  minister  must  censure  sinners, 
though  his  censure  m&y  be  sometimes  erroneous 
by  want  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  imjust  by 
want  of  honesty. 

*  If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither 
erroneous  nor  unjust ;  we  shall  find  no  breach 
of  private  confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret 
transactions.  The  faot  was  notorious  and 
indubitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved  that  no 
proof  was  desired.  The  act  was  base  and 
treacherous,  the  perpetration  insolent  and 
open,  and  the  example  naturally  mischievous. 
The  minister,  however,  being  retired  and 
recluse,  had  not  yet  heard  what  was  publicly 
known  throughout  the  parish;  and  on  occasion 
of  a  public  election,  warned  his  people,  accord- 
ing to  his  duty,  against  the  crimes  which  public 
elections  frequently  produce.    His  warning  was 


felt  by  one  of  his  parishioners  as  pointed  par- 
ticularly at  himself.  But  instead  of  producug, 
as  might  be  wished,  privi^  compunction  snd 
immediate  reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage 
and  resentment.  He  charged  his  minister  in 
a  public  paper,  with*  scandal,  defamation,  and 
falsehood.  The  minister  thus  reproached  had 
his  own  character  to  vindicate,  upon  which  hit 
pastoral  authority  must  necessarily  depend.  To 
be  charged  with  a  defamatory  lie,  is  an  injoiy 
which  no  man  patiently  endures  in  common 
life.  To  be  charged  with  poUating  the  pastoral 
office  with  scandal  and  falsehood,  was  a  violation 
of  character  still  more  atrocious,  as  it  affected 
not  only  his  personal  but  his  clmcal  veracity. 
His  indignation  naturally  rose  in  proportion  to 
his  honesty,  and  with  all  the  fortitude  of  injured 
honesty  he  dared  his  calumniator  in  the  church, 
and  at  once  exonerated  himself  from  censore, 
and  rescued  his  flock  from  deception  and  from 
danger.  The  man  whom  he  accuses  pretends 
not  to  be  innocent ;  or  at  least  only  pretends ; 
for  he  declines  a  triaL  The  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities  and  strong 
temptations.  It  has  already  sparead  far,  with 
much  depravation  of  private  morals  and  much 
injury  to  public  happiness.  To  warn  the  people, 
therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and  olficiouA, 
but  necessary  and  pastoraL 

'What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  thii 
worthy  minister  is  charged?  He  has  usurped 
no  dominion  over  ccmscience.  He  has  exerted 
no  authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  con- 
troverted opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into 
light  a  bashful  and  corrigible  sinner.  His  cen- 
sure was  directed  against  a  breach  of  moralitj, 
against  an  act  which  no  man  justifies.  The 
man  who  appropriated  this  censure  to  himself 
is  evidently  and  notoriously  guilty.  His  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to 
attack  his  faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence 
and  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack  made 
defence,  necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at 
last  decided  that  the  means  of  defence  ^rera 
just  and  lawful.* 

When  1  read  this  to  Mr.  Burke,  he  was  highly 
pleased,  and  exclaimed,  *  Well,  he  does  his  vork 
in  a  workmanlike  manner.'^ 

Mr.  Thomson  wished  to  bring  the  cause  by 
appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person  who 
lately  presided  so  ably  in  that  Most  Honourable 
House,  and  who  was  then  Attomey-GeneraL 
As  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  also 
to   read   the   opinion   of   this   eminent  man 

»  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  extraordinaiy  powers 
of  composition,  it  appears  from  the  original  manusciipt  | 
of  this  excfellent  dissertation,  of  which  he  dictated  the  ! 
first  eight  paragraphs  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  tbe 
remainder  on  the  18th,  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
only  seven  corrections,  or  rather  variations*  and  those 
not  considerable.  Such  were  at  once  the  vigorou*  and 
accurate  emanations  of  his  mind.->Bo8WELU 
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upon   the   same  subject,  I  shall  here   insert 
it 

Case. 

'There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
'L  Petition  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  James 

Thomson,  minister  of  Dunfermline. 
'  2.  Answers  theretow 
'3w  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Croort  of 

Session  upon  both. 
'4.  Notes  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
being  reasons  upon  which  their  decree 
is  grounded. 
'  These  papers  you  will  please  to  peruse,  and 
give  your  opinion, 

'  AfVhether  there  is  a  probability  of  the  above 

decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  being 

reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson  should  appeal 

from  the  same?' 

'  I  don't  think  the  appeal  advisable ;  not  only 

because  the  value  of  the  judgment  is  in  no 

degree  adequate  to  the  expense,  but  because 

there  are  many  chances  that,  upon  the  general 

complexion  of  the  case,  the  impression  will  be 

taken  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  appellant. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of  that 
sermon.  But  the  comptavnl  was  not  less  un- 
gracious from  that  man  who  had  behaved  so  ill 
by  his  original  libel,  and  at  the  time  when  he 
received  the  reproach  he  complains  of.  In  the 
last  article,  all  the  plaintiffs  are  equally  con- 
cerned. It  struck  me  also  with  some  wonder 
that  the  judges  should  think  so  much  fervour 
apposite  to  the  occasion  of  reproving  the  de- 
fendant for  a  little  excess. 

'Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with 
them  in  condemning  the  behaviour  of  the  mini- 
Bter ;  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for  ecclesi- 
astical censure ;  and  even  for  an  action,  if  any 
individual  could  qualify '  a  wrong,  and  a  damage 
arising  from  it.  But  this  I  doubt.  The  circum- 
stance of  publishing  the  reproach  in  a  pulpit, 
though  extremely  indecent  and  culpable  in 
aoother  view,  does  not  constitute  a  different 
sort  of  wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law  than 
would  have  obtained  if  the  same  words  had 
been  pronounced  elsewhere.  I  don*t  know 
whether  there  be  any  difference  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  in  the  definition  of  slander,  before  the 
Commissaries  or  the  Court  of  Session.  The 
common  law  of  England  does  not  give  way  to 
actions  for  every  reproachful  word.  An  action 
cannot  be  brought  for  general  damages  upon 
any  words  which  import  less  than  an  offence 
cognizable  by  law;  consequently,  no  action 
could  have  been  brought  here  for  the  words  in 
question.  Both  laws  admit  the  truth  to  be  a 
joBtification  in  action  for  words  ;  and  the  law 
of  England  does  the  same  in  actions  for  libelii. 

'  It  is  curious  to  observe  tiiat  Lord  Thurlow  has 
here,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  North  BritalD,  made 
Qse  of  a  term  of  the  Scotch  Law,  which  to  an  BogUsh 
reader  nuty  require  explanation.  To  qualify  a  wrong 
is  to  point  out  and  establish  it— Boswbll. 


The  judgment,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  wrong,  in  that  the  Court  repelled  that 
defence.  'K  Tuublow.* 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  incident  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  of  which  pars  magna  fui,  and  which 
I  am  persuaded  will,  with  the  liberal-minded, 
bo  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  celebrated 
men  of  every  description,  had  made  me  much 
about  the  same  time  obtain  an  introduction  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq. 
Two  men  more  different  oould  perhaps  not  be 
selected  out  of  all  mankind.  They  had  even 
attacked  one  another  with  some  asperity  in 
their  writings ;  yet  I  lived  in  habits  of  friend- 
ship with  both.  I  oould  fully  relish  the  excel- 
lence of  each ;  for  I  have  ever  deUghted  in  that 
intellectual  chemistry  which  can  separate  good 
qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  '  mine  own  friend  and  my. 
father's  friend,'  between  whom  and  Dr.  John- 
son I  in  vain  wished  to  establish  an  acquaint- 
ance, as  I  respected  and  lived  in  intimacy  with 
both  of  them»  observed  to  me  once  very  ingeni- 
ously, '  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in  mathematics, 
where  two  things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are 
equal  between  thenuelyes.  Tou  agree  with 
Johnson  as  a  middle  quality ;  and  you  agree 
with  me  as  a  middle  quality ;  but  Johnson  and 
I  should  not  agree. '  Sir  John  was  not  sufilciently 
flexible— so  I  desisted ;  knowing,  indeed,  that 
the  repulsion  was  equally  strong  on  the  part  of 
Johnson ;  who,  I  know  not  from  what  cause, 
unless  his  being  a  Scotchman,  had  formed  a 
very  erroneous  opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I 
conceived  an  irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to 
bring  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together. 
How  to  manage  it  was  a  nice  and  difficult 
matter. 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  friends.  Messieurs 
Dilly  in  the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospitable  and 
well-covered  table  I  have  seen  a  greater  number 
of  literary  men  than  at  any  other,  except  that 
of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  had  invited  me  to 
meet  Mr.  Wilkes  and  some  other  gentlemen,  on 
Wednesday,  May  15.  *  Pray,*  said  I,  *  let  ua 
have  Dr.  Johnson.*— *  What,  with  Mr.  Wilkes? 
Not  for  the  world,*  said  Mr.  Edward  Dilly; 
•  Dr.  Johnson  would  never  foigive  me.* — *  Come,' 
said  I,  '  if  you'll  let  me  negotiate  for  you,  I  will 
be  answerable  that  all  shall  go  welL'  Dilly: 
'  Nay,  if  you  will  take  it  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  Very  happy  to  see  them  both  here.' 

Notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  I 

entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was  sensible  that 

he  was  sometimes  a  little  actuated  by  the  spirit 

of  contradiction,  and  by  means  of  that  I  hoped 

I  should  gain  my  point.    I  was  persuaded  that 

if  I  had  come  upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal, 

'Sir,  will  you  dine  in  company   with  Jack 

Wilkes  ? '  he  would  have  flown  into  a  passion, 

U 
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and  ▼ould  probably  have  answered,  *  Dine  with 
Jack  Wilkes,  sir !  I'd  as  soon  dine  with  Jack 
Ketch.**  I,  therefore,  while  we  were  sitting 
quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  in  an  evening, 
took  occasion  to  open  my  plan  thus: — *ilr. 
Dilly,  sir,  sends  his  respectful  compliments  to 
you,  and  would  be  happy  if  you  would  do  him 
the  honour  to  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday 
next  along  with  me,  as  I  must  soon  go  to  Scot- 
land.' Johnson  :  *  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Dilly.  I  will  wait  upon  him. — '  Bobwell: 
*  Provided,  sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  company 
which  he  iB  to  have  is  agreeable  to  you.*  John- 
son :  'What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  do  you 
take  me  for?  Do  you  think  that  I  am  so 
ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  imagine  that  I  am 
to  prescribe  to  a  gentleman  what  company  he 
is  to  have  at  his  table  ? '  Bobwell  :  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  wishing  to  prevent  you  from 
meeting  people  whom  you  might  not  like.  Per- 
haps he  may  have  some  of  what  he  calls  his 
patriotic  friends  with  him.'  Johnson  :  '  Well, 
sir,  and  what  then?  What  care  /  for  his 
patriotic  frieTuis  f  Poh  I'  •  Boswell  :  *  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  Jack  Wilkes  there.' 
Johnson:  'And  if  Jack  Wilkes  thould  be 
there,  what  is  that  to  me,  sir  ?  My  dear  friend, 
let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
angry  with  you;  but  really  it  is  treating  me 
strangely  to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet 
any  company  whatever  occasionally.'  Bob- 
well:  'Pray  forgive  me,  sir;  I  meant  welL 
But  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes  for  me.' 
Thus  I  secured  him,  and  told  Dilly  that  he 
would  find  him  very  well  pleased  to  be  one  of 
his  guests  on  the  day  appointed. 

Upon  the  much-expected  Wednesday,  I  called 
on  him  about  half  an  hour  before  dinner,  as  I 
often  did  when  we  were  to  dine  out  together, 
to  see  that  he  was  ready  in  time,  and  to  accom- 
pany him.  I  found  him  buffeting  his  books  tui 
upon  a  former  occasion,  covered  with  dust,  and 
niaking  no  preparation  for  going  abroad.  '  How 
is  this,  sir?'  said  I.  'Don't  you  recollect  that 
you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's?'  Johnson: 
*Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going  to  Dilly's;  it 
went  out  of  my  head.  I  have  ordered  dinner 
at  home  with  Mrs.  Williams.'  Bobwell  :  *  But, 
my  dear  sir,  you  know  you  were  engaged  to  Mr. 
Dilly,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  will  expect  you, 
and  will  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't 
oome.'  Johnson:  *You  must  talk  to  Mrs. 
Williams  about  this.' 

Here  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared  that  what 
I  was  so  confident  I  had  secured  would  yet  be 
frustrated.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to 
show  Mrs.  Williams  such  a  degree  of  humane 
attention  as  frequently  imposed  some  restraint 
upon  him ;  and  I  knew  that  if  she  should  be 


'  This  has  been  circulated  as  if  actually  said  by 
Johnson ;  when  the  truth  is,  it  was  only  suppoted  by 
me. — BoswSLLb 


obstinate,  he  would  not  stir.    I  hastened  down- 
stairs to  the  blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her  I 
was  in  great  uneasiness,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had 
engaged  to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  foigotten  his 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home. 
'Yes,   sir,'  said   she,  pretty  }>eevishly,   'Dr. 
Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home.' — '  Madam,'  said  I, 
'  hia  respect  for  you  is  such,  that  I  know  he  will 
not  leave  you  unless  you  absolutely  desire  it 
But  as  you  have  so  much  of  his  company,  I 
hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forego  it  for  a 
day ;  as  Mr.  Dilly  is  a  very  worthy  man,  has 
frequently  had  agreeable  parties  at  his  house 
for  Dr.  Johnson,  and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor 
neglects  him  to-day.    And  then,  madam,  be 
pleased  to  consider  my  situation ;  I  carried  the 
message,  and  I  assured  Mr.   Dilly  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  come;  and  no  doubt  he  has 
made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  company,  and 
boasted  of  the  honour  he  expected  to  have.    I 
shall  be  quite  disgraced  if  the  Doctor  is  not 
there.'    She  gradually  softened  to  my  solicita- 
tions, which  were  certainly  as  earnest  as  most 
entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any  occasion,  and  was 
graciously  pleased  to  empower  me  to  tell  Dr. 
Johnson,    'That,  all   things    considered,  she 
thought  he  should  certainly  go.'    I  flew  back 
to  him,  still  in  dust,  and  careless  of  what 
should  be  the  event,  'indifferent  in  his  choice 
to  go  or  stay ; '  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced 
to  him  Mrs.   Williams's  consent,  he  roared, 
'Frank I  a  clean  shirt' — and  was  very  soon 
drest.    "When   I  had  him  fairly  seated  in  a 
hackney-coach  with  me,  I  exulted  as  much  a£  a 
fortune-hunter,  who  has  got  an  heiress  into  a 
post-chaise  with  him  to  set  out  for  Gretna  Green. 
When  we  entered  Mr.  Dilly's  drawing-room, 
he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  company  he 
did  not  know.    I  kept  myself  snug  and  silent, 
watching  how  he  would  conduct  himself.   I 
observed  him  whispering  to  Mr.  Dilly,  'Who 
is  that  gentleman,  sir?' — 'Mr.  Arthur  Lee.' 
Johnson:  'Too,  too,  too' (under  his  breath), 
which  was  one  of  his  habitual  mutterings.    Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious  to 
Johnson,  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot,  but  an 
American.    He  was  afterwards  minister  from 
the  United  States  at  the  Ck>urt  of  Madrid. 
'And  who  is  the  gentleman  in  lace?'— 'Mr. 
Wilkes,  sir.'    This  information  confounded  him 
still  more ;  he  had  some  difficulty  to  restrain 
himself,  and  .taking  up  a  book  sat  down  upon  a 
window-seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kepi  his  eye 
intently  upon  it  for  some  time  till  he  com- 
posed himself.    His  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were 
awkward  enough.    But  he  no  doubt  recollected 
his  having  rated  me  for  supposing  that  he  could 
be  at  all  disconcerted  by  any  company,  and  he 
therefore  resolutely  set  himself  to  behave  quite 
as  an  easy  man  of  the  world,  who  could  adapt 
himuself  at  once  to  the  disposition  and  mannen 
of  those  whom  he  might  chance  to  meet. 
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The  cheering  Bound  of  '  Dinner  is  upon  the 
table,'  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  all  sat 
down  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour. 
There  were  present — beside  Mr.  WiUces,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion  of 
mine  when  be  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh — 
Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  MUler,  Dr.  Lettsom,  and 
Mr.  Slater  the  druggist.  Mr.  Wilkes  placed 
himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  behaved  to 
hhn  with  so  much  attention  and  politeness 
that  he  gained  upon  him  insensibly.  No  man 
ate  more  heartily  than  Johnson,  or  loved  better 
what  was  nice  and  delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
very  assiduous  in  helping  him  to  some  fine  veal. 
'  Pray  give  me  leave,  sir ;— It  is  better  here — A 
little  of  the  brown — Some  fat,  sir — A  little  of 
the  stuflBng— Some  gravy— Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter — Allow  me 
to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this  orange  ;  or  the 
lemon  perhaps  may  have  more  zest.' — *  Sir,  sir, 
I  ain  obliged  to  you,  sir,'  cried  Johnson,  bowing, 
and  turning  his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for 
some  time  of  'surly  virtue,"  but  in  a  shcnt 
while  of  complacency. 

Foote  being  mentioned,  Johnson  said,  '  He  is 
not  a  good  mimic'  One  of  the  company  added, 
'A  merry  -  Andrew,  a  buffoon!*  Johnson: 
'But  he  has  wit  too,  and  is  not  deficient  in 
ideas  or  in  fertility  and  variety  of  imagery,  and 
not  empty  of  reading ;  he  has  knowledge  enough 
to  fill  up  his  part.  One  species  of  wit  he  has 
ia  an  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  You 
drive  him*  into  a  comer  with  both  hands ;  but 
he's  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got 
him — ^like  an  animal  that  jumps  over  your  head. 
Then  he  has  a  great  range  for  wit ;  he  never  lets 
truth  stand  between  him  and  a  jest,  and  he  is 
sometimea  mighty  coarse.  Garrick  is  under 
many  restraints  from  which  Foote  is  free.* 
Wilkes:  'Garrick's  wit  is  more  like  Lord 
Chesterfield's.*  Johnson:  *The  first  time  I 
was  in  company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzherbert*s. 
Having  no  good  opinion  of  the  fellow,  I  was 
resolved  not  to  be  pleased  ;  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  please  a  man  against  his  will.  I  went 
on  eating  my  dinner  pretty  sullenly,  affecting 
not  to  mind  him ;  but  the  dog  was  so  very 
comical,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  my 
knife  and  fork^  throw  myself  back  upon  my 
chair,  and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  sir,  he  was 
irresistible.  *  He  upon  one  occasion  experienced, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  efficacy  of  his 
powers  of  entertaining.  Amongst  the  many 
and  various  modes  which  he  tried  of  getting 
money,  he  became  a  partner  with  a  small-beer 
brewer,  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits 
for  procuring  customers  amongst  his  numerous 
acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was  one  who  took 
his  small-beer ;  but  it  was  so  bad  that  the  ser- 

*  Johnson's  I>07idon,  a  Tovi^,  v.  ^46. — Boawelx* 
'  Foote  told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  him, '  For  loud, 
obstreperous,  broad-faced  mirth,  I  know  not  his  eqoaL' 

—BOSWSLU 


vants  resolved  not  to  drink  it.  They  were  at 
some  loss  how  to  notify  their  resolution,  being 
afraid  of  offending  their  master,  who  they  knew 
liked  Foote  much  as  a  companion.  At  last  they 
fixed  upon  a  little  black  boy,  who  was  rather  a 
favourite,  to  be  their  deputy  and  deliver  their 
remonstrance;  and  having  invested  him  with 
the  whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  to 
inform  Mr.  Fitzherbert  in  all  their  names,  upon 
a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drink  Foote's 
small-beer  no  longer.  .On  that  day  Foote  hap- 
pened to  dine  at  Fitzherbert's,  and  this  boy 
served  at  table;  he  was  so  delighted  with 
Foote's  stories,  and  merriment,  and  grimace, 
that  when  he  went  down-stairs  he  told  them, 
*'This  is  the  finest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
will  not  deliver  your  message.  I  will  drink  his 
small-beer."* 

Somebody  observed  that  Garrick  could  not 
have  done  this.  Wilkes  :  *  Garrick  would 
have  made  the  smaU-beer  still  smaller.  He  is 
now  leaving  the  stage ;  but  he  will  play  ^riih 
all  his  life.'  I  knew  that  Johnson  would  let 
nobody  attack  Garrick  but  himself,  as  Garrick 
said  to  me,  and  I  had  heard  him  praise  his 
liberality;  so,  to  bring  out  his  commendation 
of  his  celebrated  pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  '  I  have 
heard  Garrick  is  liberal.*  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir, 
I  know  that  Garrick  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  England  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  ostentatious 
views.  Garrick  was  very  poor  when  he  beg^n 
life ;  so  when  he  came  to  have  money,  he  pro-r 
bably  was  very  unskilful  in  giving  away,  and 
saved  when  he  should  not.  But  Garrick  began 
to  be  liberal  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  the  reputation  of  avarice,  which  he  has 
had,  has  been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented 
his  having  many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man- 
for  avarice,  but  do  not  hate  him.  Garrick 
might  have  been  much  better  attacked  for 
living  with  more  splendour  than  is  suitable 
to  a  pUyer :  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have 
assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might  have 
galled  him  more.  But  they  have  kept  clamour- 
ing about  his  avarice,  which  has  rescued  him 
from  much  obloquy  and  envy.* 

Talking  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining* 
authentic  information  for  biography,  Johnson 
told  us,  '  When  I  was  a  young  fellow  I  wanted 
to  write  the  Lift  of  Dri/den,  and  in  order  to  get 
materials  I  applied  to  the  only  two  persons 
then  alive  who  had  seen  him ;  these  were  old 
Swinney,*  and  old  Gibber.  Swinney's  informa- 
tion was  no  more  than  this,  '*  That  at  Will's 
coffeehouse  Dryden  had  a  particular  chair  for 

1  Owen  M'Swinney,  who  died  in  1754,  and  bequeathed 
his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Wofflngton,  the  actress.  He  had 
been  a  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  He  was 
also  a  dramatic  writer,  having  produced  a  comedy, 
entitled  The  Qua/Jcs,  or  Lovt'$  the  Physician,  1705,  and 
two-operas. — ^MaxjOSB. 
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himself,  which  was  set  by  the  fire  in  winter, 
and  was  then  called  his  winter  chair ;  and  it 
was  carried  out  for  him  to  the  balcony  in 
Slimmer,  and  was  then  called  his  summer  chair." 
Gibber  could  tell  no  more  but  **  that  he  remem- 
bered him  a  decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  critical 
disputes  at  "Will's."  You  are  to  consider  that 
Gibber  was  then  at  a  great  distance  from 
Dryden,  had  perhaps  one  leg  only  in  the  room, 
and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other.*    Boswell  : 

*  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  observation?*  John- 
son :  *  I  think  not.*  Boswell  :  *  You  will  allow 
his  Apology  to  be  well  done.*  Johnson  ;  *  Very 
well  done,  to  be  sure,  sir.  That  book  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's  remark : 

"  Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand."' 

Boswell  :  *  And  his  plays  are  good.*  Johnson  : 

*  Yes ;  but  that  was  his  trade ;  Vesprit  du  corps; 
he  had  been  all  his  life  among  players  and  play- 
-writers.  I  wondered  that  he  had  so  little  to 
say  in  conversation,  for  he"  had  kept  the  best 
company,  and  learnt  all  that  can  be  got  by 
the  ear.  He  abused  Pindar  to  me,  and  then 
showed  me  an  ode  of  his  own,  vdth  an  absurd 
couplot  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an  eagle's 
wing.  I  told  him  that  when  the  ancients  made 
a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like  something 
real.* 

Mr.  "Wilkes  remarked,  ihat  *  among  all  the 
bold  flights  of  Shakspeare's  imagination,  the 
boldest  was  making  Birnam  \Yood  march  to 
Dunsinane,  creating  a  wood  where  there  never 
was  a  shrub; — a  wood  in  Scotland!  ha!  ha! 
ha !  *  And  he  also  observed,  that '  the  clannish 
slavery  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  .the 
single  exception  to  Milton's  remark  of  ''The 
^lountain  Nymph,  sweet  Liberty,"  being  wor- 
shipped in  all  hilly  countries.  When  I  was  at 
Inverary,*  said  he,  *  on  a  visit  to  my  old  friend, 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  his  dependants  con- 
gpratulated  me  on  being  such  a  favourite  of  his 
Grace.  I  said,  '*  It  is,  then,  gentlemen,  truly 
lucky  for  me ;  for  if  I  had  displeased  the  Duke, 
and  he  had  wished  it,  there  is  not  a  Campbell 
among  you  but  would  have  been  ready  to  bring 
John  Wilkes's  head  to  him  in  a  charger.  It 
would  have  been  only 

"  Off  with  his  head  1    So  much  for  AyUsbury. " 

I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury.* 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of  "the 
contested  passage  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 

*  Difficile  est  pi'oprii  communia  dkere*  '  Mr, 
Wilkes,  according  to  my  note,  gave  the  inter- 
pretation thus:  'It  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
propriety  of  common  things ;  as,  if  a  poet  had 
to  speak  of  Queen  Caroline  drinking  tea,  he 
must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups 
and  saucers.*  But,  upon  reading  my  note,  he 
tells  me  that  he  meant  to  say,  that '  the  word 
communict,  being  a  Boman  law-term,  signifies 
here  things  communis  juris,  that  is  to  say,  what 


have  never  yet  been  treated  by  anybody ;  asd 
this  appears  clearly  from  what  followed, 

** tuque 

Kectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 
Qu^m  si  proferres  iguota  indictaque  primus." 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the 
Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not  handled  before.* 
Johnson  :  '  He  means  that  it  is  difficult  to 
appropriate  to  particular  persons  qualities  which 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  as  Homer  has 
done.' 

Wilkes  :  *  We  have  no  City  Poet  now :  ^hat 
is  an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse.  Tl.e 
last  was  Elkanah  Settle.  There  is  something 
in  nam4is  which  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now 
Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer,  who  can  expect 
much  from  that  name?  We  should  have  no 
hesitation  to  give  it  for  John  Dryden,  in  pre- 
ference to  Elkanah  Settle,  from  the  names 
only,  without  knowing  their  different  merits.' 
Johnson  :  '  I  suppose,  sir.  Settle  did  as  well  for 
Aldermen  in  his  time,  as  John  Home  could  do 
now.  "Where  did  Beckford  and  Trecothick 
learn  English?* 

Mr.  Arthur  Lee  mentioned  some  Scotch  who 
had  taken  possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America, 
and  wondered  why  they  should  choose  it.  JoHX- 
SON :  *  Why,  sir,  all  barrenness  is  comparative. 
The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren.' 
Boswell  :  '  Come,  come,  he  is  flattering  the 
English.  You  have  now  been  in  Scotland,  sir, 
and  say  if  you  did  not  see  meat  and  drink 
enough  there.*  Johnson:  '  "V^y,  yes,  sir; 
meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  inhabitants 
sufficient  strength  to  run  away  from  home.' 
All  these  quick  and  lively  sallies  were  said 
sportively,  quite  in  jest,  and  with  a  srnUe, 
which  showed  that  he  meant  only  wit.  Upon 
this  topic,  he  and  Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly 
assimilate ;  here  was  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  and  I  was  conscious  that  as  both  of  them 
had  viaited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully  satisfied 
of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  of  those  who 
imagine  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine.  But  they 
amused  themselves  with  persevering  in  the  old 
jokes.  When  I  claimed  a  superiority  for  Scot- 
land over  England  in  one  respect,  that  no 
man  can  be  acrested  there  for  a  debt  merely 
because  another  swears  it  against  him,  but 
there  must  first  be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
law  ascertaining  its  justice ;  and  that  a  seizure 
of  the  person,  before  judgment  is  obtained,  can 
take  place  only  if  his  creditor  should  swear  that 
he  is  about  to  fly  from  the  country,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  expressed,  is  in  nieditatiane  fuffce: 
Wilkes  :  '  That,  I  should  think,  may  be  safely 
sworn  of  all  the  Scotch  nation.*  Johnson  (to 
Mr.  Wilkes):  'You  must  know,  sir,  I  lately 
took  my  friend  Boswell  and  showed  him  genuine 
civilised  life  in  an  English  provincial  town.  I 
turned  him  loose  at  Lichfield,  my  native  city, 
that  he  might  see  for  once  real  ci>*ility :  for  yea 
know  he  lives  among  sa\'age8  in  Scotland,  and 
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axnoDg  rakes  in  London.'  Wilkes:  'Except 
when  he  is  with  grave,  sober,  decent  people, 
like  yoa  and  me.'  Johnson  (smiling):  'And 
wc  ashamed  of  him.' 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  Johnson 
told  the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macaulay  to 
allow  her  footman  to  sit  down  with  them,  to 
prove  the  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  for 
the  equality  of  mankind ;  and  he  said  to  me 
afterwards,  with  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  '  You 
saw  Mr.  Wilkes'  acquiesced.'  Wilkes  talked 
with  all  imaginable  freedom  of  the  ludicrous 
title  given  to  the  Attorney-General,  Viabolus 
BegU;  adding,  'I  have  reason  to  know  some- 
thing about  that  officer ;  for  I  was  prosecuted 
for  a  libel.*  Johnson,  who  many  people  would 
have  supposed  must  have  been  furiously  trngry 
at  hearing  this  talked  of  so  lightly,  said  not  a 
word.  He  was  now,  indeed^  '  a  good-humoured 
feUow.' 

After  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for 
her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Lee. 
Amidst  some  patriotic  groans,  somebody,  I 
think  the  Alderman,  said,  '  Poor  old  Engliind 
is  lost.'  Johnson:  'Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to 
be  lamented  that  old  England  is  lost,  as  that 
the  Scotch  have  found  it.'^  Wilkes:  'Had 
Lord  Bute  governed  Scotland  only,  I  should  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  his  eulogy,  and 
dedicate  '  Mortiiter'  to  him.' 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  show  a  fine  print 
of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung  in  the 
room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  contour  of  the 
bosom  with  the  finger  of  an  arch-connoisseur. 
He  afterwards,  in  a  conversation  with  me,  w^- 
gishly  insisted  that  all  the  time  Johnson  showed 
visible  signs  of  a  fervent  admiration  of  the  cor- 
responding charms  of  the  fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  perfect 
as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  notion  of 
a  very  curious  interview,  which  was  not  only 
pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  the  agreeable 
and  benignant  effect  of  reconciling  any  ani- 
mosity, and  sweetening  any  'acidity,  which  in 
the  various  bustle  of  political  contest  had 
been  produced  in  the  minds  of  two  men,  who, 
though  widely  different,  had  so  many  things 
in  common — classical  learning,  modem  litera- 
ture, wit  and  humour,  and  ready  repartee — 
that  it  would  have  been  much  to  be  regretted, 
if  they  had  been  for  ever  at  a  distance  from 
each  other. 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this  sue- 
cessfol  negotiation;  and  pleasantly  said,  'that 
there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique.' 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Williams  how 


I  It  would  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this  strong 
and  pointed  remark,  in  which  a  very  great  deal  of  mean- 
ing is  condensed.— SoswELL. 


much  he  had  been  pleased  with  Mr.  Wilkes^s 
company,  and  what  an  agreeable  day  he  had 
passed. 

I  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  celebrated 
Margaret  Caroline  Kudd,  whom  I  had  visited, 
induced  by  the  fame  of  her  talents,  address, 
and  irresistible  power  of  fascination.  To  a 
lady  who  disapproved  of  my  viuting  her  he 
said,  on  a  former  occasion,  '  Nay,  madam, 
Boswell  is  in  tho  right ;  I  should  have  visited 
her  myself,  were  it  not  that  they  have  now  a 
trick  of  putting  everything  into  the  news- 
papers.' This  evening  he  exclaimed,  'I  envy 
him  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  liudd.' 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of  making 
a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giving  a  full 
account  of  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Burke  had  playfully 
suggested  as  a  motto, 

'  The  proper  stuly  of  mankind  is  Mav.' 

JOHNRON  :  *  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the  book 
than  the  jaunt  will  cost  you ;  so  you  will  have 
your  diversion  for  nothing,  and  add  to  your 
reputation.' 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  I  took  leave 
of  Johnson,  being  to  set  out  for  Scotland.  I 
thanked  him  with  great  warmth  for  all  his  kind- 
ness. *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  you  are  very  welcome. 
Nobody  repays  it  with  more.' 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
1770-1777. 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has  gone 
round  the  world,  of  the  rough,  and  passionate, 
and  harsh  manners  of  this  great  and  good  man ! 
That  Johnson  had  occasional  sallies  of  heat  of 
temper,  and  that  he  was  sometimes,  perhaps, 
too  '  easily  provoked'  by  absurdity  and  folly,  and 
sometimes  too  desirous  of  triumph  in  colloquial 
contest,  must  be  allowed.  The  quickness  both 
of  his  perception  and  sensibility  disposed  him 
to  sudden  explosions  of  satire;  to  which  his 
extraordinary  readiness  of  vdt  was  a  strong  and 
almost  irresistible  incitement.  To  adopt  one  of 
the  finest  images  in  Mr.  Home's  Douglas, 

*  On  each  glance  of  thought 
Decision  followed,  as  the  thunderbolt 
Pursues  the  flash  I ' 

I  admit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  often 
so  eager  to  apply  the  lash,  that  the  judge  had 
not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  sufficient 
deliberation. 

That  he  was  occasionally  remarkable  for  vio- 
lence of  temper  may  be  granted:  but  let  us 
ascertain  the  degree,  and  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  he  was  in  a  perpetual  rage,  and  never 
without  a  club  in  his  hand  to  knock  down  every 
one  who  approached  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
truth  is,  that  by  much  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  he  was  civile  obliging,  nay,  polite  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word ;  so  much  so,  that  many 
gentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  with  him 
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never  received,  or  even  heard  a  strong  expres- 
sion from  him. 

The  following  letters,  concerning  an  Epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Gold* 
smith,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  afford  at  once  a 
proof  of  his  unaffected  modesty,  his  carelessness 
as  to  his  own  writings,  ai^d  of  the  great  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  excellent  and  eminent  person  to 
whom  they  are  addressed  : — 

'  TO  SIB  JOSHUA  RETKOLDB. 

*  May  16, 1776. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  kept  away  from  you, 
I  know  not  well  how,  and  of  those  vexatious 
hindrances  I  know  not  when  there  will  be  an 
end.  I  therefore  send  you  the  poor  dear  Doc- 
tor's epitaph.  Read  it  first  yourself ;  and  if  you 
then  think  it  right,  show  it  to  the  Club.  I  am, 
you  know,  willing  to  be  corrected.  If  you  think 
anything  much  amiss,  keep  it  to  yourself  till  we 
come  together.  I  have  sent  two  copies,  but 
prefer  the  card.  The  dates  must  be  settled  by 
Dr.  Percy. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Jounbon.' 

TO  THE  SAME. 

*^tt»e22, 1776. 

'  Sib, — Miss  Ke3molds  has  a  mind  to  send  the 
Epitaph  to  Dx.  Beattie  ;  I  am  very  willing,  but 
having  no  copy,  cannot  immediately  recollect  it. 
She  tells  me  you  have  lost  it.  Try  to  recollect, 
and  put  down  as  much  as  you  retain ;  you  per- 
haps may  have  kept  what  I  have  dropt.  The 
lines  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of 
rerum  civUium  give  ncUuraliunu^  It  was  a  sorry 
trick  to  lose  it ;  help  me  if  you  can. — ^I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sav.  Johnson. 

*The  gout  grows  better  but  slowly.' 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London  in 
this  year,  that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion  to  a 
Remonstrance  to  the  Monarch  op  Literature, 
for  an  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject  more 
fully  and  clearly  before  them,  I  shall  first  insert 
the  epitaph : 

OLrvAaii  Goldsuitr,— 

Poeta,  Phyaici,  Historicl, 
Qui  nuUum  fere  scribeudi  genus 

Non  tetigit. 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit : 
Sive  risus  esseiit  movendi, 
Sive  lacrymse, 
AfToctuum  potens  at  lenis  dominator : 

Ingenio  sublirais,  vividus,  versatilis ; 
Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  vemistws  : — 
Hoc  monumento  meiuoriam  colait 


1  These  words  must  have  been  In  the  other  copy. 
Tlicy  ai^e  not  in  that  which  was  preferred.— Boswell. 


Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectomm  veneratia 

Katns  in  Hibemii  Fomtse  LougfordienstSy 

In  loco  cni  noznen  Pallas, 

Nov.  xxiz.  uDCCXXxi :  * 

Bblanse  literis  institutus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April  IV.  UDCCLxxiv.* 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus : — 
'  I  enclose  the  Mound  Robin.  Thjsjeu  cT  esprit 
took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner,  at  our  firiend  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds's.  All  the  company  present, 
except  myself,  were  friends  and  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  epitaph.writtenforhim 
by  Dr.  Johnson  became  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion, and  various  emendations  were  suggested, 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Doctor's  consideratiom  But  the  question  was, 
who  should  have  the  courage  to  propose  them 
to  him  ?  At  last  it  was  hinted  that  there  could 
be  no  way  so  good  as  that  of  a  Round  Robin,  as 
the  sailors  call  it,  which  they  make  use  of  when 
they  «nter  into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it 
be  known  who  puts  his  name  first  or  last  to  the 
paper.  This  proposition  was  instantly  assented 
to;  and  Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  now 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,'  drew  up  an  address  to  Dr. 
Johnson  on  the  occasion,  replete  with  wit  and 
humour,  but  which  it  was  feared  the  Doctor 
might  think  treated  the  subject  with  too  much 
levity.  Mr.  Burke  then  proi>osed  the  address  as 
it  stands  in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

*  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  received  it  with  much  good  humour,^  and 

1  This  was  a  mistske,  whidi  was  not  discovered  tm 
after  Goldsmith's  monument  was  put  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  bom  November  29, 1728 ;  and  tiiero- 
fore,  when  he  died,  he  was  in  his  47th  year. — Mai^hb. 

*  Besides  this  Latin  Epitaph,  Johnson  honoured  the 
memory  of  his  firiend  Goldsmith  wlUi  one  short  one  in 
Greek. — Bos  well. 

*  This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  translated  to  the 
See  of  Limerick,  died  at  Wimbledon,  in  Surrey,  June  7, 
1806,  in  his  eightieth  year.  The  original  JUmnd  i2obi» 
remained  in  his  possession;  the  paper,  which  Sir 
William  Forbes  tranbmitted  to  Mr.  Boswell,  being 
only  a  copy.— Malord. 

*  He,  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Warton's  name  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  Epitaph  should  be  in  English, 
observed  to  Sir  Joshua, '  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a 
scholar  by  profession,  should  be  such  a  fooL'  He  said, 
too, '  I  should  have  thought  Mund  Burks  would  havB 
had  more  sense.'  Mr.  Langton,  who  was  one  of  the 
company  at  Sir  Joshua's,  like  a  sturdy  scholai^  reftiaed 
resolutely  to  sign  the  Round  Robin,  The  Epitaph  is 
engraved  upon  Dr.  Goldsmith's  monnment  without 
any  alteration.  At  another  time,  when  somebody 
endeavoured  to  argue  in  favour  of  its  being  in  English, 
Johnson  said, '  The  language  of  the  coantry  of  which 
a  learned  man  was  a  native,  is  not  the  language  fit  for 
his  epitaph,  which  should  be  In  ancient  and  permanent 
language.  Consider,  sir,  how  you  should  feel  were  yon 
to  find,  at  Rotterdam,  an  epitaph'  upon  Erasmus  in 
Dutch  I '    For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
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desired  Sir  Joshoa  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  be 
TTonld  alter  the  I^itaph  in  any  manner  they 
pleaaed,  as  to  the  sense  of  it ;  but  ht  would 
never  coiuent  to  disgrace  the  waUs  of  Westminster 
^bbejf  with  an  English  insci'iption. 


*  I  consider  this  Round  Robin  as  a  species 
of  literary  curiosity  worth  preserving,  as  it 
marks,  in  a  certain  degree,  Dr.  Johnson*! 
character/ 


BOUND    ROBIN", 


ADDRE88SD  TO 


SAMUEL      JOHNSON,     LLD., 


WITH  FAC-SIMILES  OF  THE  SIGNATURES. 


-U^*  ^^H-^s^Ce^ 


'v^ 


^<1 


We,  the  drcamscribers, 
having    read    with    great    pleasure 
an  intended  Epitaph  for  the  Monument  of 
Dr.    Goldsmith,    which,   considered    abstractedly, 
appears  to  be,  for  elegant  composition  and  masterly 
style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  i>en  of  its  learned 
Author,  are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  tbe  deceased  , 
as  a  Writer,  particularly  as  a  Poet,  is  perhaps  not  delineated 
with  all  the  exactness  whioh  Dr.  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it 
We  therefore,  with  deference  to  his  superior  Judgment,  humbly 
request  that  he  would  at  least  take  the  trouble  of  revising  it ;  and 
of  making  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper 
upon  a  further  perusal.      But  if  we  might  venture  to   express 
our   wishes,   they  would   lead  us    to  request  that   he  would 
write  the  Epitaph  in  English  rather  than  in  Latin ;    as  we 
think    that    the    memory   of     so    eminent    an     English 
Writer     ought    to    be    perpetuated    in    the    language 
to    which    his    Works    bx^  likely  to    be  so    last- 
ing   an   ornament,  which  we  also  know  to 
have    been    the    opinion    of    the 
late    Doctor    himself. 


have  epitaphs  written  both  in  a  learned  language,  and 
in  the  language  of  the  country ;  so  that  they  might 
have  the  advantage  of  being  more  universally  under- 
stood, and  at  the  same  time  be  secured  of  classical 
stability.  I  cannot,  however,  but  be  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  sufflclently  discriminative.  Applying  to 
Goldsmith  equally  the  epithets  of  *  Poetse,  Historici, ' 
Fhysid,'  is  surely  not  right ;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the 
last  of  those  epithets,  I  have  heard  Johnson  himself 
say,  'Goldsmith,  sir,  will  give  us  a  very  fine  book 
upon  the  subject;  but  if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow 
f^oro  a  horse,  that  I  believe  may  be  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  natural  history.'    His  book  is,  indeed. 


an  excellent  performance,  though  in  some  instances  he 
appears  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  Buflon,  who, 
with  all  his  theoretical  ingenuity  and  extraordinary 
eloquence,  I  suspect  had  little  actual  information  in 
the  science  on  which  he  wrote  so  admirably.  For 
instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  cow  sheds  her  horns  every 
two  yeaVs ;  a  most  palpable  error,  which  Goldsmith 
has  faithfully  transferred  into  his  book.  It  is  wonder- 
ful that  BufTon,  who  lived  so  much  in  the  country,  at 
his  noble  seat,  should  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder. 
I  suppose  he  has  confounded  the  cow  with  the  dur, — 

BOSWELL. 
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My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  a  paper  which  I  doubt  not  of  their 
being  desirous  to  see. 

Sir  William  Forbes's  observation  is  very  just. 
The  anecdote  now  related,  proves  in  the  strong- 
est manner  the  reverence  and  awe  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  even  by  such  of  them  as  lived  most 
with  him ;  while  it  also  confirms  what  I  have 
again  and  again  inculcated,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  of  that  ferocious  and  irascible  character 
which  has  been  ignorantly  imagined. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  remarked 
as  one  of  the  thousand  instances  which  evince 
the  extraordinary  promptitude  of  'iHi.  Burke  ; 
who,  while  he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  things, 
■can  adorn  the  least ;  can  with  equal  facility 
embrace  the  vast  and  comx)licated  speculations 
of  politics,  or  the  ingenious  topics  of  literary 
investigation. 

'  Dfi.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  BOSWELL. 

•3/ayl6, 1776. 

'  MADAiii, — You  must  not  think  me  uncivil  in 
omitting  to  answer  the  letter  with  wliich  you 
favoured  me  some  time  ago.  I  imagined  it  to 
have  been  written  without  ]V£r.  Boswell's  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  supposed  the  answer  to 
require,  what  I  could  not  find,  a  private  con- 
veyance. 

'  llie  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck  is  now 
-over ;  and  since  young  Alexander  has  appeared, 
I  hope  no  more  difficulties  will  arise  among  you  ; 
for  I  sincerely  wish  you  all  happy.  Do  not 
teach  the  young  ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dis- 
like me  yourself;  but  let  me  at  least  have 
Veronica's  kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaint- 
ance. 

*  You  will  now  have  ISIr.  Boswell  home  :  it  is* 
well  that  you  liave  him  ;  he  has  led  a  wild  life. 
I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield,  and  he  has 
followed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath.  Pray  take  care 
of  him  and  tame  him.  The  only  thing  in  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  agree  with  you  is,  in  loving 
him  ;  and  while  we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance,  our  other 
quarrels  will,  I  hope,  produce  no  great  bitter- 
ness.— I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, <  Sam.  Johnson.* 

*MB,  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  Junt  25,  1776. 

*  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no  danger  of 
that  complaint  being  made  at  present ;  for  I 
find  it  difficult  for  me  to  write  to  you  at  all. 
[Here  an  account  of  having  been  afflicted  with 
a  return  of  melancholy  or  bad  spirits.] 

*  The  boxes  of  books  *  which  you  sent  to  me 

*  Upon  a  settlement  of  our  account  of  expenses,  on 
a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  there  was  a  balance  due  to  me, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  chose  to  discharge  by  sending 

books.— BOfiWELL. 


are  arrived ;  but  I  have  not  yet  examined  the 
contents.  .... 

*I  send  yon  Mr.  Maclaurin's  paper  for  the 
negro,  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the  Court  of 
Session.* 

• 

*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MB,  BOSWELL. 

'  Jvdy  2, 1770. 

'  Dear  Sir,  — ^These  black  fits  of  which  you  com- 
plain perhaps 'hurt  your  memory  as  well  asyonr 
imagination.  When  did  I  complain  that  your 
letters  were  too  long  ?  *  Your  last  letter,  after 
a  very  long  delay,  brought  very  bad  news. 
[Here  a  series  of  reflections  upon  melancholj, 
and — ^what  I  could  not  help  thinking  strangely 
unreasonable  in  him  who  had  suffered  so  mucli 
from  it  himself — a  good  deal  of  severity  and 
reproof,  as  if  it  were  owing  to  my  own  fault,  or 
that  I  was  perhaps  affecting  it  from  a  desire  of 
distinction.] 

*Read  Cheyne's  Engluik  Malady;  but  do 
not  let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  notion  that 
melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness. 

*  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your  boxes  ^ 
of  books  is  very  offensive.    The  examination 
and  arrangement  of  so  many  volumes  might 
have  afforded  you  an  amusement  very  season- 
able at  present^  and  useful  for  the  whole  of  life. 

I  am,  I  confess,  very  angry  that  you  manage 
yourself  so  in. 

*  I  do  not  now  say  any  more  than  that  I  am, 
with  great  kindness  and  sincerity,  dear  sir,  your 
humble  servant.  *  Sam.  Johssox. 

'  It  was  last  year  determined  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  a 
negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  kingdom  with- 
out his  own  consent.' 

'dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  BOSWELL. 

Vtt/yl6,1776. 
'Dear  Sir, — I  make  haste  to  write  again, 
lest  my  last  letter  should  give  you  too  much 
pain.  If  you  really  are  oppressed  with  over- 
powering and  involuntary  melancholy,  you  a» 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  reproached. 

•  •  •  •  « 

'  Now,  my  dear  Bozzy,  let  us  have  done  with 
quarrels  and  with  censure.  Let  me  know 
whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty  library. 
There  are,  perhaps,  many  books  among  them 
which  you  never  need  read  through  ;  but  there 
are  none  which  it  is  not  proper  for  yon  to  know, 
and  sometimes  to  consult.  Of  these  books,  of 
which  the  use  is  only  occasional,  it  is  often 
sufficient  to  know  the  contents,  that,  when  any 
question  arises,  you  may  know  yrhere  to  look 
for  information. 


>  Baretti  told  me  that  Johnson  complained  of  my 
writing  very  long  letters  to  him  when  I  was  upon  tlw 
Continent ;  which  was  most  certainly  true :  Init  It 
leems  my  fl-iend  did  not  remember  it — ^Boswxll. 
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'  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  looked  over  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin's  plea,  and  think  it  excellent.     How  is 
the  suit  carried  on  ?    If  by  subscription,  I  com- 
mission you  to  contribute  in  my  name  what  is 
proper.     Let  nothing  be  wanting  in  such  a  case. 
■   Dr.  Dmmmond,^  I  see,  is  superseded.      His 
,   father  would  hare  giieved;  but  he  lived  to 
.   obtnin  the  pleasure  of  his  son's  election,  and 
died  before  that  pleasure  was  abated. 

*  Langton*s  lady  has  brought  him  a  girl,  and 
both  are  well ;  I  dined  with  him  the  other  day. 

I  •  •  •  •  • 

'  It  vexes  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  29th  of  May  I  was  seized  by  the  gout, 
and  am  not  quite  well.  The  pain  has  not  been 
violent,  but  the  weakness  and  tenderness  were 
very  troublesome,  and,  what  is  said  to  be  very 
.  tmcommon,  it  has  not  alleviated  my  other 
disorders.  Make  use  of  youth  and  health 
while  you  have  them.  Make  my  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Bos  well. — I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*  MB,  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinburgh,  July  18, 1776. 
*My  Deab  Sib, — ^Your.  letter  of  the  second  of 
this  month  was  rather  a  harsh  medicine  :  but  I 
was  delighted  with  that  spontaneous  tenderness 
which,  a  few  days  afterwards,  sent  forth  such 
balsam  as  your  nex  t  brought  me.  I  found  myself 
for  some  time  so  ill,  that  all  I  could  do  was  to  prc- 
Berve  a  decent  appearance,  while  all  within  was 
weakness  and  distress.  Like  a  reduced  garrison 
that  has  some  spirit  left,  I  hung  out  flags,  and 
planted  all  the  force  I  could  muster  upon  the 
wulls.  I  am  now  much  better,  and  I  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and  friendly 
cotinseL' 

*  Count  Manucci*  came  here  last  week  from 
travelling  in  Ireland.  I  have  shown  him  what 
civilities  I  could  on  his  account,  on  yours,  and 
on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  He  has  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  been  much  hurt.     I  rc- 

'  gret  this  unlucky  accident,  for  he  seems  to  be  a 
I   very  amiable  man.' 

I      As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  mentioned  at 
'  the  beginning  of  this  year,  I  select  from  his 
private  register  the  following  passage  : — 

'July  25,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  ordained 
that  whatever  is  to  be  desired  should  be  sought 
by  labour,  and  who  by  Thy  blessing  bringest 
honest  labour  to  good  effect,  look  witli  mercy 


^  The  son  of  Johnsoa's  old  ft-iend,  Mr.  William 
Dnunmond.  He  was  a  young  man  of  such  distln- 
gnUhcd  merit,  that  he  was  nominated  to  one  of  the 
mefUcal  professorships  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
without  solicitation,  while  he  was  at  Naples.  Hav- 
ing other  views,  he  did  not  accept  of  the  hononr,  and 
«>on  afterwards  died.— Bosw^ell. 

'  A  Florentine  nobleman,  meirtioned  by  Johnson  in 
his  ^'o(e<  o//ii«  Twlt  in  Franct.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  him  in  London,  in  the 
spring  of  this  year.— Boswell. 


upon  my  studies  ami  endeavours.  Grant  me, 
O  LOBD,  to  design  only  what  is  lawful  and 
right:  and  afford  me  calmness  of  mind  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may  so  do  Thy  will 
in  this  short  life  as  to  obtain  happiness  in  the 
world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen.'* 

It  appears,  from  a  note  subjoined,  that  this 
was  comx>osed  when  he  'purposed  to  apply 
vigorously  to  study,  particularly  of  the  Greek 
and  Italian  tongues.' 

Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  is  admirable  and  encouraging ;  and 
it  must  impress  all  the  thinking  part  of  my 
readers  with  a  consolatory  confidence  in  habi- 
tual devotion,  when  they  see  a  man  of  such 
enlarged  intellectual  powers  as  Johnson,  thus  in 
the  genuine  earnestness  of  secrecy  imploring 
the  aid  of  that  Supreme  Being  'from  whom 
cometh  down  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift.' 

'  TO  SIB  JOSHUA  BETNOLDB. 

*  August  3, 1776. 
'  Sib, — A  young  man,  whose  name  is  Paterson, 
offers  himself  this  evening  to  the  Academy.  Ho 
is  the  son  of  a  man  '  for  whom  I  have  long  had  a 
kindness,  and  who  is  now  abroad  in  distress.  I 
shall  be  glad  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  show 
him  any  little  countenance,  or  pay  him  any 
small  distinction.  How  much  it  is  in  your 
power  to  favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I 
do  not  know ;  nor  do  I  know  how  much  this 
candidate  deserves  favour  by  his  personal  merit, 
or  -what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now  give  of 
future  eminence.  I  recommend  him  as  the  son 
of  my  friend.  Your  character  and  station  en- 
able you  to  give  a  young  man  great  encourage- 
ment by  very  easy  means.  You  have  heard  of 
a  man  who  asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his 
levee. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

*mb.  boswkll  to  db.  johnson. 

*  August  30,  1776. 

[After  giving  him  an  account  of  my  having 
examined  the  chest  of  books  which  he  had  sent 
to  me,  and  which  contained  what  may  be  truly 
called  a  numerous  and  miscellaneous  Stall  Lib- 
rary,  thrown  together  at  random  : — ] 

'Lord^Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in  the 
case  of  my  client,  the  minister;  not  that  he  justi- 
fied the  minister,  but  because  the  parishioner 
both  provoked  and  retorted.  I  sent  liis  Lord- 
ship your  able  argument  upon  the  case  for  his 
perusaL  His  observation  upon  it  in  a  letter  to 
me  was,  Dr.  Johnson's  Suasorium  is  pleasantly 


1  Prayen  and  Meditations,  p.  151.— Boswsll. 

*  Samuel  Paterson,  formerly  a  bookseller,  lately  an 
auctioneer,  and  well  known  for  Ids  skill  in  forming 
catalogues  of  books.  He  dlod  in  London,  Oct.  22, 
1802.— Maloite. 
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And  artfully  compoied.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  he  has  not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe 
that  he  is  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history 
than  to  imagine  that  a  bishop  or  presbyter  has 
9k  right  to  begin  censore  or  discipline  h  ccUhedrd,  * 

*  For  the  honotir  of  Co\mt  Manucci,  as  well  as 
to  observe  that  exactness  of  truth  which  you 
have  taught  me,  I  must  correct  what  I  said  in  a 
former  letter.  He  did  not  fall  from  his  horse, 
which  might  have  been  an  imputation  on  his 
skill  as  an  officer  of  cavalry ;  his  hone  fell  with 
him. 

*  I  have,  since  I  saw  yon,  read  every  word  of 
Granger's  Biographical  History.  It  has  enter- 
tained me  exceedingly,  and  I  do  not  think  him 
the  Whig  that  you  supposed.  Horace  Walpole's 
being  his  patron  is  indeed  no  good  sign  of  his 
political  principles.  But  he  denied  to  Lord 
Mountstuart  tha^  he  was  a  Whig,  and  said  he 
had  been  accused  by  both  parties  of  partiality. 
It  seems  he  was  like  Pope, 

"  WhUe  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory.**  * 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book ;  and 
as  Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  to  find  a 
proper  person  to  continue  the  work  upon  Gran- 
ger's plan,  and  has  desired  I  would  mention  it 
to  you,  if  such  a  man  occurs,  please  to  let  me 
know.  His  Lordship  wiU  give  him  generous 
encouragement.' 

'  to  ub.  robebt  levett. 
*  Bbighthelmstone,  OcU  21,  1776. 

*  Dear  Sib, — Having  spent  about  six  weeks  at 
this  place,  we  have  at  length  resolved  upon  re- 
turning. I  expect  to  see  you  all  in  Fleet  Street 
on  the  30th  of  this  month. 

'  I  did  not  go  into  the  sea  till  last  Friday,  but 
think  to  go  most  of  this  week,  though  I  know  not 
that  it  does  me  any  good.  My  nights  are  very 
restless  and  tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise  well. 

*  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to  Mrs. 
Williams.  Bemember  me  kindly  to  Francis  and 
Betsey.' — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson." 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  21st  of 
October,  informing  him  that  my  father  had,  in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  large  debt  for 
me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happiness  of  being 
upon  very  good  terms  with  him ;  to  which  he 
returned  the  following  answer : — 

>  Dr.  Johnson  afterwords  told  me  that  he  was  oi 
opinion  that  a  cleiigyinan  had  this  right — Boswsll. 

'  His  female  servant — Malons. 

*  For  this  and  Dr.  Johnson's  other  letters  to  Mr. 
licvett,  I  am  indebted  to  my  old  acquaintance  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  whose  worth  and  ingenuity  have 
been  long  known  to  a  respectable  though  not  a  wide 
circle ;  and  whose  collection  of  medals  would  do  credit 
to  persons  of  greater  opulence. — Boswell. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  who  was  many  years  editor 
of  TAs  5£.  Javm's  Chronicle,  died  March  1,  1705.— 
Malone. 


'  TO  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

*  Bolt  Coubt,  Nov.  16, 1776. 
'  Dear  Sib, — ^I  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing 
that  you  are  at  last  on  good  terms  with  your 
father.  Cultivate  his  kindness  by  all  honest 
and  manly  means.  life  is  but  short ;  no  time 
can  be  afforded  but  for  the  indulgence  of  real 
sorrow,  or  contests  upon  questions  seriously 
momentous.  Let  us  not  throw  away  any  of  our 
days  upon  useless  resentment,  or  contend  who 
shall  hold  out  longest  in  stubborn  maUgnity.  It 
is  best  not  to  be  angry ;  and  best  in  the  next 
place  to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you  aod  your 
father  pass  the  remainder  of  your  time  in  re- 
ciprocal benevolence  I 

'  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton  ?  I  visit 
him  sometimes,  but  he  does  not  talk.  I  do  not 
like  his  scheme  of  life;  but  as  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set  anything 
right  that  is  wrong.  His  children  are  sweet 
babies. 

'  I  hope  my  irreconcilable  enemy,  Mrs.  Bos- 
well, is  welL  Desire  her  not  to  transmit  her 
malevolence  to  the  young  people.  Let  me  ba^-c 
Alexander,  and  Veronica,  and  Huphemia  for  my 
friends. 

'  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  you  may  reckon  as  oce 
of  your  well-wishers,  is  in  a  feeble  and  languish- 
ing state,  with  little  hopes  of  growing  better. 
She  went  for  some  part  of  the  autumn  into  the 
country,  but  is  little  benefited;  and  Dr.  Law- 
rence confesses  that  his  art  is  at  an  end.  Death 
is,  however,  at  a  distance :  and  what  more  than 
that  can  we  say  of  ourselves  ?  I  am  sorry  for 
her  pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr. 
Levett  is  sound,  wind  and  limb. 

*  1  was  some  weeks  this  autumn  at  Brighthelm- 
stone.  The  place  was  very  dull,  and  I  was  not 
welL  The  expedition  to  the  Hebrides  was  the 
most  pleasant  journey  that  I  ever  made.  Sach 
an  effort  annually  would  give  the  world  a  Uttle 
diversification. 

*  Every  year,  however,  we  cannot  wander,  and 
must  therefore  endeavour  to  spend  our  time  at 
home  as  well  as  we  can.  I  believe  it  is  hest  to 
throw  life  into  a  method,  that  every  hour  may 
bring  its  employment,  and  every  employment 
have  its  hour.  Zenophon  observes,  in  his 
TreatUe  of  Economy,  that  if  everything  be  kept 
in  a  certain  place,  when  anything  is  worn  oat  or 
consumed,  the  vacuity  which  it  leaves  will  show 
what  is  wanting ;  so  if  every  part  of  time  has 
its  duty,  the  hour  will  call  into  remembrance  its 
proper  engagement. 

*  I  have  not  practised  all  this  prudence  myself, 
but  I  have  suffered  much  for  want  of  it ;  and  I 
would  have  you,  by  timely  recollection  and 
steady  resolution,  escape  from  those  evils  which 
have  lain  heavy  upon  me. — I  am,  my  dearest 
Boswell,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson,  ' 


*  >>'» 
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On  the  16th  of  November,  I  informed  him  that 
llr.  Strahan  had  sent  me  iv^vt  copies  of  the 
Journey  to  the  Western  JalandSf  handsomely 
bound,  instead  of  the  twenty  copies  which  were 
stipulated,  but  which  I  supposed  were  to  be  only 
in  sheets ;  requested  to  know  how  they  should 
be  distributed;  and  mentioned  that  I  had 
another  son  bom  to  me,  who  was  named  David, 
and  was  a  dckly  infant. 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'Dec.  21,1776. 

'Deab  Sib, — I  have  been  for  some  time  ill  of 
a  cold,  which  perhaps  I  made  an  excuse  to  myself 
for  not  writing,  when  in  reality  I  knew  not 
what  to  say. 

'  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribute  as  you 
think  best,  in  my  name  or  your  own  as  you  are 
inclined,  or  as  you  judge  most  proper.  Every- 
body cannot  be  obliged ;  but  I  wish  that  nobody 
may  be  offended.     Do  the  best  you  can. 

*I  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  your 
Lamily,  and  hope  that  little  David  is  by  this 
time  well,  and  his  mamma  perfectly  recovered. 
I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  kindness  between  you  and  your  father. 
Cultivate  his  paternal  tenderness  as  much  as  you 
can.  To  live  at  variance  at  all  is  uncomfortable ; 
and  variance  with  a  father  is  still  more  un- 
comfortable. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dispute 
you  have  the  wrong  siile ;  at  least  you  gave  the 
first  provocations,  and  some  of  them  very  offen- 
sive. Let  it  now  be  all  over.  As  you  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  your  new  mother  has  shown 
you  any  foul  play,  treat  her  with  respect,  and 
vdth  some  degree  of  confidence  ;  this  will  secure 
your  father.  When  once  a  discordant  family 
has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace,  they  will  not 
willingly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  but  be 
friends  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the  temple 
yf  Janus. 

'^Vliat  came  of  Dr.  Memis*8  cause?  Is  the 
question  about  the  negro  determined  ?  Has  Sir 
Allan  any  reasonable  hopes  ?  What  has  become 
of  poor  Macquarry  ?  Let  me  know  the  event  of 
all  these  litigations.  I  wish  particularly  well 
to  the  negro  and  Sir  Allan. 

'  I^Irs.  Williams  has  been  mitch  out  of  order ; 
and  though  she  is  something  better,  \b  likely,  in 
her  physician's  opinion,  to  endure  her  malady 
for  life,  though  she  may  perhaps  die  of  aome 
other.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  big,  and  fancies  that  she 
carries  a  boy ;  if  it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish 
much  about  it,  I  should  wish  her  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed. The  desire  of  male  heirs  is  not  ap- 
pendant only  to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  Thrale's  fortune ; 
for  what  can  misses  do  with  a  brew-house? 
^ds  are  fitter  for  daughters  than  trades. 

'Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale's  in  some 
whimsical  fit  of  disgust,  or  ill-nature,  without 
taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  he  finds  in  another 
place  as  good  an  habitation,  and  as  many  con- 


veniences. He  has  got  five-and-twenty  guineas 
by  translating  Sir  *Jo8hua*8  Discourses  into 
Italian,  and  Mr.  Thrale  gave  him  a  hundred  in 
the  spring ;  so  that  he  is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

*  Colman  has  bought  Foote's  patent,  and  is  to 
allow  Foote  for  life  £1600  a  year,  as  Reynolds 
told  me,  and  to  allow  him  to  play  so  often  on 
such  terms  that  he  may  gain  £400  more.  What 
Colman  can  get  by  his  bargain,*  but  trouble  and 
hazard,  I  do  not  see. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

The  Key.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  had  long  been 
admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edinburgh,  thought 
now  of  diffusing  his  excellent  sermons  more  ex- 
tensively, and  increasing  his  reputation  by  pub- 
li^iing  a  collection  of  them.  He  transmitted 
the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer, 
who,  after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a 
letter  to  liim,  discouraging  the  publication. 
Such,  at  first,  was  the  unpropitious  state  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  theological  books  that 
has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan,  however,  had 
sent  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his 
opinion;  and,  after  his  unfavourable  letter  to 
Dr.  Blair  had  been  sent  off,  he  received  from 
Johnson,  on  Christmas-eve,  a  note,  in  which  was 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

'  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon  with 
more  than  approbation ;  to  say  it  is  good,  is  to 
say  too  little. ' 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had,  very  soon  after 
this  time,  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  them,  and  then  he  very  candidly 
wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Johnson's 
note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase  the  volume,  for 
which  he  and  Air.  Cadell  gave  £100.  Tlie  sale 
was  so  rapid  &&d  extensive,  and  the  approbation 
of  tiie  public  so  high,  that,  to  their  honour  be 
it  recorded,  the  proprietors  made  Dr.  Blair  a 
present,  first  of  one  sum  and  afterwards  of 
another  of  £50,  thus  voluntarily  doubling  the 
stipulated  price ;  and  when  he  prepared  another 
volume  they  gave  him  at  once  £300,  being  in  all 
£500,  by  an  agreement  to  which  I  am  a  subscrib- 
ing witness ;  and  now  for  a  tliird  octavo  volume 
he  has  received  no  less  than  £600.' 

In  1777,  it  appears,  from  his  Prayers  and 
Meditations,  that  Johnson  suffered  much  from 
a  state  of  mind  '  unsettled  and  perplexed,'  and 
from  that  constitutional  gloom  which,  together 
with  his  extreme  humility  and  anxiety  vrith 
regard  to  his  religious  state,  made  him  contem- 
plate himself  through  too  dark  and  unfavourable 
a  medium.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  '  saw 
God  in  clouds.'  Certain  we  may  be  of  his  in- 
justice to  himself  in  the  following  lamentable 
paragraph,  which  it  is  painful  to  think  cUme 

1  It  turned  out,  however,  a  very  fortunate  bargida ; 
for  Foote,  though  not  then  fifty-six,  died  at  an  inn  in 
Dover,  In  less  than  a  year,  Oct  21, 1777.— Malohs, 

s  Two  other  volumes  were  published. 
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from  the  contrite  heart  of  this  great  man,  to 
whose  labours  the  world  is  so  much  indebted : 
— '"VVlien  I  survey  my  paat  life,  I  discover 
nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some 
disorders  of  body,  and  dif^urbances  of  the  mind, 
very  necf  to  madness,  which  I  hope  He  that 
made  me  will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults 
and  excuse  many  deficiencies/  ^  But  we  find  his 
devotions  in  this  year  eminently  fervent ;  and 
we  are  comforted  by  observing  intervals  of  quiet, 
composure,  and  gladness. 

On  Easter  Day  we  find  the  following  em- 
phatic prayer  : — *  Almighty  and  most  merciful 
Father,  who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and  knowest 
all  our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me,  and  pity 
me.  Defend  me  from  the  violent  incursion  of 
evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  form  and  keep 
such  resolutions  as  may  conduce  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  appoint 
me  ;  and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spii'it,  that  my 
heart  may  surely  there  be  fixed,  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may  serve  thee  with 
pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  mercy 
upon  me ;  O  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years 
and  infirmities  oppress  me,  terror  and  anxiety 
beset  me.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator 
and  my  Judge.  In  all  dangers  protect  me  ;  in 
all  perplexities  relieve  and  free  me  ;  and  so  help 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  so  com- 
memorate the  death  of  thy  Son  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  as  that,  when  this  short  and  pain- 
ful life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may  for  his  sake  be 
received  to  everlasting  happiness.    Amen.' ' 

While  he  was  at  church,  the  agreeable  impres- 
sions upon  his  mind  are  thus  commemorated  : — 
'  I  was  for  some  time  distressed,  but  at  last  ob- 
tained, I  hope  from  the  God  of  Peace,  more 
quiet  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.  I 
had  made  no  resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew 
lighter,  my  hopes  revived,  &nd  my  courage  in- 
creased; and  I  wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my 
Common  Prayer  Book, 

*•  Vita  ordlnanda. 
Biblia  Icgenda. 
Theologise  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  laatandum.'" 

Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well  known, 
joined  Dr.  Johnson  in  kind  assistance  to  a  female 
relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  desired  that  on 
her  return  to  Ireland  she  would  procure  authen- 
tic particulars  of  the  life  of  her  celebrated  rela- 
tion.   Concerning  her  is  the  following  letter  :— 

<  TO  OEORQE  STEIEVENS,  ESQ. 

*  February  25,  1777. 
*  Dear  Sib,— Yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
from  Mrs.  Goldsmith,  whom  we  lamented  as 
drowned,  I  have  received  a  letter  full  of  grati- 
tude to  us  all,  with  promise  to  make  the  in- 
quiries which  we  recommended  to  her. 


*  Prayers  and  Meditations,  p.  155. 
'  Praytrs  and  J/cdUcUicns,  p.  158. 


*  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  conveying 
this  intelligence  to  Miss  Caulfield,  but  that  her 
letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know  not  the  direc- 
tion. You  will  tell  the  good  news. — I  am,  sir, 
your  most,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*  MB.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSOy. 

•  Edinburgh,  Fth.  14, 1777. 

*My  dear  Sir,— My  state  of  epistolary  ac- 
counts with  you  at  present  is  extraordinaiy. 
The  balance  as  to  number  is  on  your  side.  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  two  letters  ;  one  dated  the 
16th  of  November,  upon  which  very  day  I  wrote 
to  you,  so  that  our  letters  were  exactly  ex- 
changed, and  one  dated  the  21st  of  December 
last. 

'  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude  by  the 
truly  kind  contents  of  both  of  them ;  and  it  is 
amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have  allowed  so  much 
time  to  elapse  without  writing  to  you.  But  de- 
lay is  inherent  in  me,  by  nature  or  by  bad  habit. 
I  waited  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
paying  you  my  compliments  on  a  new  year.  I 
have  procrastinated  till  the  new  year  is  no 
longer  new. 

*Dr  Memis's  cause  was  determined  against 
him,  with  £40  costs.  The  Lord  President,  aoJ 
two  other  of  the  judges,  dissented  from  tie 
majority,  upon  this  ground :  tliat,  although 
there  may  have  been  no  intention  to  injure  him 
by  calling  him  Doctor  of  Medicine,  instead  oi 
Physician,  yet  as  he  remonstrated  against  the 
designation  before  the  charter  was  printed  oil, 
and  represented  that  it  was  disagreeable,  and 
even  hurtful  to  him,  it  was  ill-natured  to  refuse 
to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  designation  to 
which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My  opinion  is, 
that  our  court  has  judged  i^^rong.  The  defend- 
ants were  in  mala  fid^  to  persist  in  naming  him 
in  a  way  that  he  disliked.  You  remember  poor 
Goldsmith,  when  he  grew  imx>ortant,  and  wishtd 
to  appear  Doctor  Major,  could  not  bear  your  call- 
ing him  Ooldy.  Would  it  not  have  been  wr-jng 
to  have  named  him  so  in  your  Pr^ace  to  Shni- 
gpcare,  or  in  any  serious  permanent  writing  of 
any  sort  ?  The  difficulty  is,  whether  an  action 
should  be  allowed  on  such  petty  wrongs,  i^' 
minimis  non  curat  lex, 

*  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A  memo- 
rial is  preparing  on  the  side  of  slavery.  I  shall 
send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  printed.  I^Iac 
laurin  is  made  happy  by  your -approbation  of  his 
meraoiial  for  the  black. 

*  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and  we 
passed  an  evening  together.  The  sale  of  hii 
estate  cannot  be  prevented. 

*  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  against  the  Dnke  of 
Ai^le,  for  recovering  the  ancient  inheritancs 
of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  before  all  our  judges. 
I  spoke  for  him  yesterday,  and  Madaurin  to- 
day ;  Crosbie  spoke  to-day  against  him.  Threa 
more  counsel  are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the 
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.  cause  will  be  determined.  I  send  you  the  In- 
I  for  mat  tons  or  Cases  on  each  side,  which  I  hope 
70U  will  read.  You  said  to  me,  when  we  were 
under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof,  "I  will  help 
you  with  my  pen."  You  said  it  with  a  generous 
glow ;  and  though  his  Grace  of  Argyle  did  after* 
wards  mount  you  upon  an  excellent  hone,  upon 
which  "you  looked  like  a  bishop,"  you  must 
not  swerve  from  your  purpose  at  Inchkenneth. 
I  wish  you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue, 
amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  and  phrases. 

[Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in  which 
I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  could  to 
an  Englishman  whp  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
formularies  and  technical  language  of  the  law  of 
Scotland.] 

'  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  decided 
here.  But  as  it  may  be  brought  under  the  re- 
view of  our  judges,  and  is  certainly  to  be  carried 
by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  assistance 
of  such  a  mind  as  yours  will  be  of  consequence. 
I  Your  paper  on  Vicious  Intromission  is  a  noble 
,   proof  of  what  you  can  do  even  in  Scotch  law. 


'       '  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books. 

1  Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each  re- 
ceived one,  and  return  you  thanks.  Monboddo 
dined  with  me  lately,  and  having  drunk  tea,  we 
were  a  good  while  by  ourselves,  and  as  I  knew 
that  he  had  read  the  Journey  superficially,  as  he 
did  not  talk  of  it  as  I  wished,  I  brought  it  to 
him,  and  read  aloud  several  passages ;  and  then 
he  talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have  a 
copy /roiit  the  author.  He  begged  titat  might  be 
niarked  on  it. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

'James  BoBWELL.' 


'  SIR  ALSXANDEB  DICE  *  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*Pbe8T02Wield,  Feb.  17, 1777. 
'  Sir, —  I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing your  book  of  your  Journey  to  the  Western 
hUmds  of  Scotland^  which  you  were  so  good  as 
to  send  me  by  the  hands  of  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  BosweU,  of  Auchinleck  ;  for  which  I  return 
you  my  most  hearty  thanks :  and  after  carefully 
reading  it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my 
Uttle  collection  of  choice  books,  next  our  worthy 
friend's  Journey  to  Corsica,  As  there  are  many 
things  to  admire  in  both  performances,  I  have 

I  often  wished  that  no  Travels  or  Journey  should 
be  published  but  those  undertaken  by  persons 
of  integrity  and  capacity  to  judge  well,  and  de- 
Rcribe  faithfully,  and  in  good  language,  the 

,  situation,  condition,  and  manners  of  the  coun- 
tries passed  throus^  Indeed,  our  country  of 
Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
is  still  in  most  places  so  devoid  of  clothing,  or 

*  A  celebrated  physician,  President  of  ths  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh. 


cover  from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was 
well  you  gave  your  readers  a  sound  Monitoire, 
with  respect  to  that  circumstance.  The  truths 
you  have  told,  and  the  purity  of  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed,  as  your  Journey  is 
universally  read,  may  and  already  appear  to 
have  a  very  good  effect.  For  a  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees 
and  hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me  that  of  late 
the  demand  upon  him  for  these  articles  is 
doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.  I  have,  there- 
fore, listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  some  of  my 
memorandums  of  the  principal  planters  and 
favourers  of  the  enclosures,  under  a  name  which 
I  took  the  liberty  to  invent  from  the  Greek, 
Papadendrion.  Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few 
more  are  of  the  list.  I  am  told  that  one  gentle- 
man in  the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  viz.  Sir  Archibald 
Grant,  has  planted  above  fifty  millions  of  trees 
on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at  Monimusk.  I 
must  inquire  if  he  has  fenced  them  well,  before 
he  enters  my  list ;  for  that  is  the  soul  of  enclos- 
ing. I  began  myself  to  plant  a  little,  our  ground 
being  too  valuable  for  much,  and  that  is  now 
fifty  years  ago :  and  the  trees,  now  in  my 
seventy-fourth  year,  I  look  up  to  with  reverence, 
and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  they  are  the  f uU  height  of 
my  country-house  here,  where  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to  have 
that  satisfaction  with  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
BosweU. — I  shall  always  continue,  with  the 
truest  esteem,  dear  Dector,  your  most  obliged 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

'  Alexandeb  Dior.' 

*  to  james  boswell,  esq. 

•  February  18, 1777. 

'  Dear  Sir, — It  is  so  long  since  I  heard  any- 
thing from  you,  ^  that  I  am  not  easy  about  it ; 
write  something  to  me  next  post.  When  you 
sent  your  last  letter  everything  seemed  to  be 
mending ;  I  hope  nothing  has  lately  grown 
worse.  I  suppose  young  Alexander  continues 
to  thrive,  and  Veronica  is  now  very  pretty 
company.  I  do  not  suppose  the  lady  is  yet 
reconciled  io  me,  yet  let  her  know  that  I  love 
her  very  well,  and  value  her  very  much. 

'  Dr.  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If  they 
are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read,  they  are 
sermones  aurei,  ac  auro  magis  aurei.  It  is  ex- 
cellently written,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  lan- 
guage. -  Mr.  Watson's  book*  seems  to  be  much 
esteemed. 

*Poor  Beauderk  still  continues  very  ilL 
Langton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His  children 
are  very  pretty,  and  I  think  his  lady  loses  her 
Scotch.    Paoli  I  never  see. 

>  By  the  then  coarse  of  the  post,  my  long  letter  of 
the  Uth  had  not  yet  reached  him.  — Boswelu 
^  History  oj  Philip  the  .Second.— Boswell. 
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*I  have  been  lo  distressed  by  dlfScuIty  of 
breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed,  six-and- 
thirtj  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days.  I  am 
better,  but  not  well. 

'  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant,  and  get  me 
Graham^s  Telemachus  that  was  printed  at  Glas- 
gow, a  very  little  book ;  and  Jonstoni  Pocmataf 
another  little  book,  printed  at  Middlcburgh. 

'Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments,  and 
promises  that  when  you  come  hither  she  will  ac- 
commodate you  as  well  as  ever  she  can  in  the 
old  room.  She  wishes  to  know  whether  you 
sent  her  book  to  Sir  Alexander  Gordon.  ^ 

*  My  dear  Boswell,  do  not  neglect  to  write  to 
me :  for  yoor  kindness  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
my  life,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose. — I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

*  to  db.  8ahuel  johnson. 

*  Edinburgh,  Fd).  24, 1777. 

•PEAB  Sib,— Your  letter,  dated  the  18th 
instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last  post. 
Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or  rather  delay, 
was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempted  not  to  regret 
it,  since  it  has  produced  me  so  valuable  a  proof 
of  your  regard.  I  did,  indeed,  during  that  inex- 
cusable silence,  sometimes  divert  the  reproaches 
of  my  own  mind  by  fancying  that  I  should  hear 
again  from  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety 
about  me,  because  for  aught  you  knew,  I  might 
have  been  ill. 

'  You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my  kind- 
ness is  of  some  consequence  to  you.  My  heart 
is  elated  at  the  thought.  Be  assured,  my  dear 
sir,  that  my  affection  and  reverence  for  you  are 
exalted  and  steady.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
more  perfect  attachment  ever  existed  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  And  it  is  a  noble  attach- 
ment ;  for  the  attractions  are  Genius,  Learning, 
and  Piety. 

*  Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  me,  and 
brings  into  my  imagination  an  event  which, 
although  in  the  natunU  course  of  things  I  must 
expect  at  some  period,  I  cannot  view  with 
composure.  - 

*  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what  you  say 
of  her.  She  begs  you  may  accept  of  her  best 
compliments.  She  is  to  send  you  some  marma- 
lade of  oranges  of  her  own  maldng. 

I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  obliged,  and 
faithful  humble  servant, 

'Jambs  Boswell.* 

'to  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

'  March  Uy  1777. 
'DXAB  Sib, — I  have  been  much  pleased  with 
your  late  letter,  and  am  glad  that  my  old  enemy 
Mrs.  Boswell  begins  to  feel  some  remorse.  As 
to  Miss  Veronica's  Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
helped.    An  English  maid  you  might   easily 


have;  but  she  would  still  imitate  the  greater 
number,  as  they  would  be  likewise  those  whom 
she  must  most  respect.  Her  dialect  will  not  be 
gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch,  and 
you  have  yourself  very  little.  I  hope  she  knows 
my  name,  and  does  not  call  me  Johnston.^ 

*  The  immediate  cause  of  my  writing  is  this : — 
One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and  a  decent 
man,  has  written  an  Erse  Grammar,  which  a 
very  learned  Highlander,  Macbean,  has  at  my 
request  examined  and  approved. 

*The  book  is  very  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw  has 
been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  it  at  half 
a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a  crown,  and 
thought  myself  liberaL  You,  whom' the  author 
considers  as  a  great  encouragcr  of  ingenious 
men,  will  receive  a  parcel  of  his  proposals  and 
receipts.  I  have  undertaken  to  give  you  notice 
of  them,  and  to  solicit  your  countenance.  You 
must  ask  no  poor  man,  because  the  pi:ice  is 
really  too  high.  Yet  such  a  work  deserves 
patronage. 

'It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  glad  ;  for  as  we 
have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not  much  like  to 
consort  with,'  I  am  for  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
miscellaneous  collection  of  conspicuous  men, 
without  any  determinate  character.  .... 
I  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 

'Sam.  Johnson. 

'My  respects  to  madam,  to  Veronica,  to 
Alexander,  toEuphemia,  to  David.* 

'  MB.  boswell  to  dr.  JOHNSON. 

*  Edinbuboh,  April  4, 1777. 

[After  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my  little 
son  David,  and  that  I  could  not  come  to  London 
this  spring :— ] 

'  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole  year 
vdthout  seeing  you.  May  I  presume  to  petition 
for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the  autumn  ?  Yon 
have,  I  believe,  seen  all  the  cathedrals  in  Eng- 
land, except  that  of  Carlisle.  If  you  are  to  be 
with  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be 
a  great  journey  to  come  thither.  "We  may  past 
a  few  most  agreeable  days  there  by  ourselves, 
and  I  will  accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the 
way  to  the  southward  again.  Fray  think  of 
this. 

*  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw's  Erse  Grammar 
was  put  into  your  hfmds  by  myself  last  year. 
Lord  EgUntoune  put  it  into  mine.  I  am  glad 
that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it.  I  have  re- 
ceived Mr.  Shaw*s  proposals  for  its  publication 
which  I  can  perceive  are  written  by  the  hand  of 

aMASTEB. 


1  Johnjoa  is  the  most  common  English  formstion  of 
the  surname  from  John;  Johnston  the  Scotch.  My 
illustrious  ftiend  observed,  that  many  North  Britons 
pronounced  his  name  in  their  own  way. — Boswbll. 

*  On  account  of  their  differing  fhHn  him  as  to  religlaa 
and  politics.— Boswell. 
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'Pray  get  me  all  the  editions  of  WaUinCi 
Lives.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  republication 
of  them  with  Notes  will  fall  upon  me,  between 
Dr.  Home  and  Lord  Hailes.** 

*  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for  An  Analysis  of  tJie 
Scotch  Celtic  Lanffuage  were  thus  illuminated  by 
the  pen  of  Johnson  : — 

'  Though  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been  spoken 
in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the  northern 
parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet  by  the  negligence 
of  a  people  rather  warlike  than  Icrttered,  it  has 
hitherto  been  left  to  the  caprice  and  judgment 
of  every  speaker,  and  has  floated  in  the  living 
voice,  without  the  steadiness  of  analogy,  or  di- 
rection of  rules.  An  Erse  Grammar  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  stores  of  literature  j  and  its  author 
hopes  for  the  indulgence  always  shown  to  those 
that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  before. 
If  his  work  shall  be  found  defective,  it  is  at 
least  all  his  own ;  he  is  not,  Uke  other  gram- 
marians, a  compiler  or  transcriber ;  what  he  de- 
livers, he  has  learned  by  attentive  observation 
among  his  countrymen,  who  perhaps  will  be 
themselves  surprised  to  see  that  speech  reduced 
to  principles,  which  they  have  used  only  by  imi- 
tation. 

'  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not  be 
confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands ;  it  will 
afford  a  pleasing  and  important  subject  of  specu- 
lation to  those  whose  studies  lead  them  to  trace 
the  affinity  of  languages,  and  the  migrations  of 
the  ancient  races  of  mankind.' 

'  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

•  Glasgow,  April  24,  1777. 

'  My  dear  Sir,— Out  worthy  friend  Thrale's 
death  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and 
been  afterwards  contradicted,  I  have  been  placed 
in  a  state  of  very  uneasy  uncertainty,  from 
which  I  hoped  to  be  relieved  by  you  :  but  my 
hopes  have  as  yet  been  vain.  How  could  you 
omit  to  write  to  me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  I 
shall  wait  with  anxiety. 

'  I  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a  fortnight 
with  my  father.  It  is  better  not  to  be  there 
very  long  at  one  time.  But  frequent  renewals  of 
attention  are  agreeable  to  him. 

'  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  The  English 
Poets,  with  a  preface^  hiographical  and  critical^ 
to  each  author ^  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  which 
I  see  advertised.  I  am  delighted  with  the  pro- 
spect of  it.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  I 
am  capable  of  being  so  much  delighted  with 
literature.  But  is  not  the  charm  of  this  publi- 
cation chiefly  owing  to  the  magnum  nomen  in 
the  front  of  it  ? 


*  None  of  the  persons  here  mentioned  executed  the 
work  which  they  had  fn  contemplation.  Walton's 
valuable  book,  however,  has  been  correctly  republished 
in  quarto,  with  notes  and  Ulostntions,  by  the  Rev. 
ICr.  2ouch.— Malonsl  ^ 


*  "What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Me- 
moirs and  Laat  Letters  t 

*My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oranges 
for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters  and 
Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have  taught 
Veronica  to  speak  of  you  thus:— Dr.  John- 
son,  not  Johnston. — I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 
your  most  affectionato  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  'James  Boswell.* 

^  to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESC). 

*Jlfay  3, 1777. 

'Dear  Sir,— The  story  of  Mr.  Thrale's  death, 
as  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  in  any  other 
danger,  made  so  little  impression  upon  me,  that 
I  never  thought  about  obviating  its  eflfects  on 
anybody  else.  It  is  supi>06ed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  English  custom  of  making  April 
fools  ;  that  is,  of  sending  one  another  on  some 
foolish  errand  on  the  Ist  of  ApriL 

Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her  marma- 
lade cautiously  at  first.  Timco  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes,  *  Beware,'  sa]rs  the  Italian  proverb, 
'of  a  reconciled  enemy.*  But  when  I  find  it 
does  me  no  harm,  I  shall  then  receive  it,  and 
be  thankful  for  it,  as  a  pledge  of  firm,  and,  I 
hope,  of  unalterable  kindness.  She  is,  after  all, 
a  dear,  dear  lady. 

'Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for  his 
sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English  wonderfully 
welL 

•  •  •  »  • 

'Tour  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and 
your  short  stays  there,  are  very  laudable  and 
very  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with 
your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure ;  it  was  all 
that  you  seemed  to  want. 

*  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights  are 
very  luquiet.  "SVhat  can  I  do  to  mend  them  ? 
I  have  for  this  summer  nothing  better  in  pro- 
spect than  a  journey  into  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham in  my  way. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veronica ;  I 
must  leave  it  to  ?ier  philosophy  to  comfort  you 
for  the  loss  of  little  David.  You  must  remember 
that  to  keep  three  out  of  four  is  more  than  your 
share.    Mrs.  Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

'  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and  little 
Prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  The  English  Poets,  , 
I  think  I  have  persuaded  the  booksellers  to 
insert  something  of  Thomson  ;  and  if  you  could 
give  me  some  information  about  him,  for  the 
life  which  we  have  is  very  scanty,  I  should  be 
glad. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an  entertain- 
ment to  compare  the  limited  design  with  the 
ample  execution  of  that  admirable  performance. 
The  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  which  is  the 
richest,  most  beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect . 
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production  of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notion  of  it 
at  this  time  appears  in  the  preceding  letter. 
He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year — *  29  Ma^r, 
Easter  £ve»  I  treated  vdth  booksellers  on  a 
bai^n,  but  the  time  was  not  long."  The 
bargain  was  concerning  that  undertaking ;  but 
his  tender  conscience  seems  alarmed  lest  it 
should  have  intruded  too  much  on  his  devout 
preparation  for  the  solemnity  of  the  ensuing 
day.  But,  indeed,  very  little  time  was  neces- 
sary for  Johnson's  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
booksellers ;  as  he  had,  I  believe,  less  attention 
to  profit  from  his  labours  than  any  man  to  whom 
literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall  here 
insert  (from  a  letter  to  me  from  my  late  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of  a  later 
date)  an  account  of  this  plan  so  happily  con- 
ceived ;  since  it  was  the  occasion  of  procuring 
for  us  an  elegant  collection  of  the  best  biography 
and  criticism  of  which  our  language  can  boast. 

'  MB.  E.  DILLT  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  SODTHILL,  ScpU  20th,  1777. 

'Dear  Sib,--You  will  find  by  this  letter 
that  I  am  still  in  the  same  calm  retreat  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  London  as  when  I  wrote 
to  you  last.  I  am  happy  to  find  yon  had  such 
an  agreeable  meeting  with  your  old  friend,  Dr. 
Johnson ;  I  have  no  doubt  your  stock  is  much 
increased  by  the  interview.  Few  men,  nay,  I 
may  say  scarcely  any  man,  has  got  that  fund  of 
knowledge  and  entertainment  as  Dr.  Johnson 
in  conversation.  When  he  opens  freely,  every 
one  is  attentive  to  what  he  says,  and  cannot  fail 
of  improvement  as  well  as  pleasure. 

*  The  edition  of  the  Poets,  now  printing,  will 
do  honour  to  the  English  press ;  and  a  concise 
account  of  the  Uf  e  of  each  author,  by  Dr.  John- 
son, will  bo  a  very  valuable  addition,  and  stamp 
the  reputation  of  this  edition  superior  to  any- 
thing that  is  gone  before.  The  first  cause  that 
gave  rise  to  this  undertaking,  I  believe,  was 
owing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of  the  Poets, 
printing  by  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
be  sold  by  Bell  in  LondozL  Upon  examining 
the  volumes  which  were  printed,  the  type  was 
found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  persons 
could  not  read  them.  Not  only  this  inconveni- 
ence attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
press  was  very  conspicuous.  These  reasons,  as 
well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  what  we  call 
our  literary  property,  induced  the  London  book- 
sellers to  print  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition 
of  all  the  English  poets  of  reputation,  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  time. 

'  Accordingly,  a  select  number  of  the  most 
respectable  booksellers  met  on  the  occasion; 
and  on  consulting  together,  agreed  that  all  the 
proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various  poets 
should  be  summoned  together ;  and  when  their 
opinions  were  given,  to  proceed  immediately  on 

>  Anayen  o.-ad  MtiiiUiXiomMt  p.  ISS.—BoswiLU 


the  business.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held, 
consisting  of  about  forty  of  the  most  respectable 
booksellers  of  London,  when  it  was  agreed  that 
an  elegant  and  uniform  edition  of  Tht  EnglUh 
Poets  should  be  immediately  printed,  with  a 
concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  author,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson ;  and  that  three  persons  should 
be  deputed  to  wait  upon  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  solicit 
him  to  undertake  the  Lives — viz.,  T.  Davics, 
Strahan,  and  CadcU.  The  Doctor  very  politely 
undertook  it,  and  seemed  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  proposal  As  to  the  terms,  it  was  left 
entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name  his  own.  He 
mentioned  two  hundred  guineas;'  it  was  im- 
mediately agreed  to ;  and  a  further  compliment, 
I  believe,  will  be  made  him.  A  committee  was 
likewise  appointed  to  engage  the  best  engravers 
— vix.,  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  Hall,  etc.  Likewise 
another  committee  for  giving  directions  about 
the  paper,  printing,  etc. ;  so  that  the  whole  will 
be  conducted  with  spirit,  and  in  the  best  man- 
ner, with  respect  to  authorship,  editorship, 
engravings,  etc.  My  brother  will  give  you  a  Ust 
of  the  Poets  we  mean  to  give,  many  of  which 
are  vrithin  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  Martin  and  BeU  cannot  give,  as  they  have 
no  property  in  them ;  the  proprietors  are  almost 
all  the  booksellers  in  London,  of  consequence. — 
I  am,  dear  sir,  ever  yours, 

'EdwabdDillt.' 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consider 
the  extensive  and  varied  range  which  Johnson 
took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon  ground  which 
he  trod  with  a  peculiar  delight,  having  long 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  it  that  could  interest  and  please. 

'  DB.  JOHNSON  TO  CHABLES  O'CONNOR,  ESQ.* 

*Jfoy  19,  1777. 

*  Sir,— Having  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
vrith  Dr.  Campbell  about  your  character  and 
your  literary -undertaking,  I  am  resolved  to 
gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  correspondence 
which  began  and  ended  a  great  while  ago,  and 

*  Johnson's  moderation  In  demanding  so  small  a 
sum  is  extraordinary.  Had  he  asked  one  thousand, 
or  even  fifteen  hundred,  guineas,  the  booksellers,  who 
knew  the  value  of  his  name,  would,  doubtless,  have 
readily  given  it  They  have,  probably,  got  five  thou- 
sand guineas  by  this  work  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years.— Malonb. 

«  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin, 
who  obligingly  communicated  to  me  this  and  a  former 
letter  fh>m  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  same  gentleman,  writes 
to  me^  as  follows :— '  Perhaps  it  would  gratify  you  to 
have  some  account  of  Mr.  O'Connor.  He  is  an  amiable, 
learned,  venerable  old  gentleman,  of  an  independent 
fortune,  who  lives  at  Belanagar,  In  the  county  of 
Roscommon ;  he  is  an  admired  writer,  and  Member  of 
the  Irish  Academy.'— The  above  letter  Is  alluded  to  in 
the  Preface  of  the  2d  edit  of  his  Dissert,  p.  3.  Mr. 
O'Connor  afterwards  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
July  1,  1791.  Bee  a  well-drawn  character  of  him  in 
the  GetUkman's  Magazine  for  August  1791.— Boswxlx.. 
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ended,  I  am  af ridd,  by  m j  fault ;  a  fault  which, 
if  you  have  not  foigotten  it,  you  must  now  for- 
give. 

*If  I  have  ever  diiappolnted  you,  give  me 
leave  to  teU  you  that  you  have  likewise  dis- 
appointed me.  I- expected  great  discoveries  in 
Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publications  vsl  the 
Irish  language ;  but  the  world  still  remains  as  it 
was,  doubtful  and  ignorant.  What  the  Irish 
language  is  in  itself,  and  to  what  languages  it 
has  affinity,  are  very  interesting  questions,  which 
every  man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any 
philological  or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Leland 
begins  his  history  too  Is^te:  the  ages  which 
deserve  an  exact  inquiry  are  those  times  (for 
such  they  were)  when  Ireland  was  the  school  of 
the  west,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanctity  and 
literature.  If  you  could  give  a  history,  though 
imperfect,  of  the  Irish  nation,  from  its  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  to  the  invasion  from  England, 
you  would  couplify  knowledge  with  new  views 
and  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  therefore,  if  you 
can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  without  anxious 
«zactness.  Lay  the  foundation,  and  leave  the 
superstructure  to  posterity. — I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  being, 
A  Commentary^  tpith  Holes,  on  the  Four  JBvan- 
gelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  other 
theological  pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  ex- 
cellent prelate,  who,  w^  have  seen,  was  the  only 
person  who  gave  him  any  assistance  ix^  the  com- 
pilation of  his  Dictionary.  The  Bishop  had  left 
some  account  of  his  life  and  character,  written 
by  himself.  To  this  Johnson  made  some  valu- 
able additions,  and  also  furnished  tp  the  editor, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Derby,'  a  dedication,  which  I 
shall  here  insert,  both  because  it  will  appear  at 
this  time  with  i>eculiar  propriety,  and  because 
it  will  tend  to  propagate  and  increase  that  *  fer- 
vour of  loyalty,*  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
name  of  ToBT,  is  not  onl^  a  principle  bi;t  9. 
passion. 

'TOTHEKWa. 

*  Sib, — I  presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty 
the  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calling.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re- 
wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered 
that  he  enjoyed  in  ]x^  lif^  the  favour  of  your 
Majesty. 

'  The  tumidtuary  life  of  princes  seldom  per- 
mits them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national 
interest  without  losing  sight  of  private  merit ; 

'  Mr.  Derby  was  Rector  of  Southfleet  and  Longfleld, 
in  Kent    fte  4ied  in  177S.— Gentleman's  THaqazijsz. 


to  exhibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind ;  and  to  be 
at  once  aipiable  and  great. 

'  Such  characters,  ^  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  qf  reverencfe ;  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  Majesty  how 
kings  should  live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured. — I 
am,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  Majesty^s  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant.' 

Jn  the  summer  he  wrote  a  prologue,  which  was 
spoken  before  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  a  comedy  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  which  had  been  brought  upon 
the  stage  in  1770;  but  he  being  a  writer  for 
the  ministry  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  popular  fury,  and,  in  tiie  playhouse 
phrase,  was  damned.  By  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Oovent  Garden 
Theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author*s  widow  and  chil- 
dren. To  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  audience 
was  the  intention  of  Johnson's  prologue,  which, 
as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall  here  insert,  as  a  proof 
that  his  poetical  talents  yrere  in  no  degree  im- 
paired ; — 

*  This  nl^t  presents  a  play,  which  public  rage. 
Or  right  or  wrong,  onco  hooted  from  the  stage : 
From  seel  or  malice,  now  no  more  vre  dread, 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  vnth  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  ^ate  has  laid  where  all  must  Uo. 
To  wit,  reviving  from  its  author's  dust. 
Be  kind,  ye  Judges,  or  at  least  be  Just : 
Let  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade, 
^et  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease. 
And  him  who  capnot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only ;— 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
forbear  to  hiss ;— the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  last,  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound ; 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night, 
When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight ; 
When  pleasure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 
And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name.' 


PHAPTER  Xlfc 

1777. 

A  OBOUMSTAiroB  whioh  could  not  fall  to  be 
very  pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this  year.  The 
tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Qverbury,  written  by  his 
early  companion  in  London,  Kichard  Savage, 
was  brought  up  with  alterations,  at  I>rury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  prologue  to  it  was  written 
by  2^Ir.  Hichard  Brinsley  SheridA;  in  which, 


■T  A'l  K  'ii.  J-  me- 
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atitet  describing  fery  pathetically  the  wretched- 
of 


'  Ill-fiited  Savage,  at  whose  hiith  was  given 
No  parent  but  the  Muse,  no  fdend  but  Heav'n/ 

he  introdaced  an  elegant  compliment  to  John- 
son on  his  Dictionary,  thii^  wonderful  perform- 
ance which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  highly 
praised ;  of  which  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  PhUologi- 
cal  Inquiries^  justly  and  liberally  obserres, 
'  Such  is  its  merit,  that  our  language  does  not 
possess  a  more  copious^  learned,  and  valuably 
work.'  The  concluding  lines  of  this  prologue 
were  these : — 

'  So  pleads  the  tele  that  gires  to  future  times 
The  son's  misfortunes  and  the  parents*  crimes ; 
There  shall  his  fame  (if  own'd  to-night)  survive, 
Fix'd  by  the  hakd  that  bods  oua  lahouagx  u  vs. ' 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  <«ice  did  honour  to  his 
taste  and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment,  by  show- 
ing that  he  waa  not  prejudiced  from  the  un- 
lucky difference  which  had  taken  place  between 
his  worthy  father  and  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  Johnson  was  very  de- 
sirous of  reconciliation  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan. 
It  will  therefore  not  seem  at  all  soiprising  that 
he  was  aealous  in  acknowledging  the  brilliant 
merit  of  his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  dis- 
played only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  proposed  him 
as  a  member  of  Ths  Lixsbabt  Club,  observing 
that '  he  who  has  written  the  two  best  comedies 
of  his  age  is  surely  a  considerable  num.'  And  he 
had,  accordingly,  the  honour  to  be  elected ;  for 
an  honour  it  undoubtedly  must  be  allowed  to 
be,  when  it  is  considered  of  whom  that  society 
consists,  and  that  a  single  black  ball  ezdudea  a 
candidate. 

'MB.  B08WSLL  TO  DB.  JOHNBOK. 

V«Zy9,1777. 

'  Mt  deab  Sib,— For  the  health  of  my  wife 
and  children,  I  have  taken  the  little  country- 
house  at  which  you  visited  my  uncle.  Dr.  Bos- 
well,  who  having  lost  his  wife,  is  gone  to  live 
with  his  son.  "We  took  possession  of  our  viUa 
about  a  week  ago ;  we  have  a  garden  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  well  stocked  with  fruit- 
trees  and  flowers,  and  gooseberries  and  currants, 
and  peas  and  beans,  and  cabbages,  etc.  etc.,  and 
my  children  are  quite  happy.  I  now  write  to 
you  in  a  little  study,  from  the  window  of  which 
I  see  around  me  a  verdant  grove,  and  beyond  it 
the  lofty  mountain  called  Arthur's  Seat. 

'  Your  last  letter,  in  which  you  desire  me  to 
send  you  some  additional  information  concern- 
ing Thomson,  reached  me  very  fortunately  just 
as  I  was  going  to  Lanark,  to  put  my  wife's  two 
nephews,  the  young  Campbells,  to  school  there, 
imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of 
it,  whose  wife  is  sister  to  the  author  of  Tht 
Seasons.  She  is  an  old  woman;  but  her  me- 
mory is  very  good ;  and  she  will  with  pleasure 
give  me  fbr  you  every  particular  that  you  wish 


to  know,  and  she  can  teU.  Fray  iAen  take  the 
trouble  to  send  me  such  questions  as  may  lead 
to  biographical  materials.  You  say  that  the  life 
which  we  have  of  Thomson  is  scanty.  Since  I 
received  your  letter,  I  have  read  his  life,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Cibber ;  but,  as  you 
told  me,  really  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiels :  that 
written  by  Dr.  Murdoch;  one  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  The  Seasons^  published  at  Edinburgh, 
which  is  compounded  of  both,  with  the  addition 
of  aa  anecdote  of  Quin's  relieving  Thomson 
from  prison;  the  abridgement  of  Murdoch's 
account  of  him,  in  Tht  Biographia  JSrttonntca, 
and  another  abridgement  of  it  in  The  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton's  critical  panegyric  on  The  Seasons  in 
his  JSssay  on  the  Oenius  amd  Writings  of  Pope  : 
from  all  these  it  i^pears  to  me  that  we  have  a 
pretty  full  account  of  this  poet.  However,  you 
will,  I  doubt  not,  show  me  many  blanks,  and  I 
shall  do  what  can  be  done  to  have  them  filled 
VLp.  Am  Thomson  never  returned  to  Scotland 
(which  ^tt  will  think  very  wise),  his  sister  can 
speak  from  her  own  knowledge  only,  as  to  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  She  has  some  letters 
from  him,  which  may  probably  give  light  as  to 
his  more  advanced  progress,  if  she  will  let  us 
see  them,  which  I  suppose  she  will.  I  believe 
George  Lewis  Scott  and  Dr.  Armstrong  are  now 
his  only  surviving  companions,  while  he  lived 
in  and  about  London  :  and  they,  I  dare  say,  can 
tell  more  of  him  than  is  yet  known.  My  own 
nqtion  is  that  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser 
man  than  his  friends  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
His  Seasons  are  indeed  full  of  elegant  and  pious 
sentiments:  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a  dunghUl, 
will  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

*  Your*  edition  of  The  English  Poets  will  be 
very  valuable,  on  account  of  the  prefaces  and 
lives.  But  I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  an  edition 
of  the  Poets  at  the  Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh, 
which,  for  excellence  in  printing  and  engraving, 
highly  deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

'Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad  health 
and  bad  rest  with  which  you  have  been  afflicted ; 
and  I  hope  you  a^  better.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  prologue,  which  you  generously  gave 
to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow  and  children  the  other 
day,  is  the  effusion  of  one  an  sickness  and  in 
disquietude:  but  external  circumstances  are 
never  sure  indications  of  the  state  of  m^n.    I 

'  Dr.  Jcdmson  was  no^  the  tditor  of  this  Collection 
of  the  English  Poets ;  he  merely  ftimished  the  bioghir 
phical  prefaces  with  which  it  is  enriched ;  as  is  rightly 
stated  in  a  subsequent  page.  He,  indeed,  from  a  virw 
tuous  motive,  recommended  the  works  of  four  or  five 
poets  (whom  he  has  named)  to  be  added  to  the  collec- 
tion ;  but  he  is  no  otherwise  answerable  for  any  which 
are  found  there,  or  any  which  are  omitted.  The  poems 
of  Goldsmith  (whose  life  I  know  he  intended  to  t/rite, 
for  1  collected  some  materials  for  it  by  his  desire)  were 
omitted,  in  consequence  of  a  petty  exclusive  interest 
in  some  of  them  vested  in  Mr.  Carnan,  a  bookseller.— 
Malostb. 
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send  you  a  letter  which  I  'wrote  to  yon  two 
yean  ago  at  Wilton;  and  did  not  send  it  at 
the  time,  for  fear  of  being  reproved  as  in- 
dulging too  mach  tenderness ;  and  one  written 
to  you  at  the  tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I 
kept  back,  lest  I  should  appear  at  once  too 
8ui>erstitiou8  and  too  enthusiastic,  i  now 
imagine  that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

*  You  do  not  take  the  least,  notice  of  my  pro- 
posal for  our  meeting' aib  Garlisle^^*  Though  I 
have  meritoriously  refrained  from  visiting 
London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it  would  not  be 
wrong  that  I  should  be  two  yean  without 
having  the  benefit  of  your  conversati(xi,  when, 
if  you  come  down  as  far  as  Derbyshire,  we  may 
meet  at  the  expense  of  a  few  days'  journeying, 
and  not  many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Car- 
lisle, which  made  mO:  mention  that  place..  But 
if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your  tour 
of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a  larger 
share  of  the  roctd  beitween  this  place  and  Ash- 
bourne. So  tell  me  toAere  you  will  fix  for  our 
passing  a  few  daya  by^  ounelves.  Now  don't 
cry  "foolish  fellow,"  or  "idle  dog."  Chain 
your  humour,  and  let  your  kindness  play. 

'  Ton  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Macleod, 
of  Basay,  is  married  to  Colonel  Mure  Campbell, 
an  excellent  man,  with  a  pretty  good  estate  of 
his  own,  and  the  prospect  of  having  the  Earl  of 
Loudon's  fortune  and  honours.  Is  not  this  a 
noble  lot  for  our  fair  Hebsidean?  How  happy 
am  I  that  she  is  to.be  in  Ayrshire !  We  shall 
have  the  Laird  of  Basay,  and  old  Malcolm,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macleods,  and 
bagpipes,  etc.  etc.,  at  Auchinleck.  Perhaps jou 
may  meet  them  all  there. 

*  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  in  called 
Tht  Life  of  David  HutM^  written  by  himself, 
with  the  letter  from  Dr.  Adam  Smith  subjoined 
to  it.  Is  not  this  an  age  of  daring  effrontery? 
My  friend  Mr.  Andenon,'  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  at  (^lasgow,  at  whose  house  you  and 
I  supped,  and  U>  whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  was  intrusted  at  that  University,  paid 
me  a  visit  lately ;  and  after  we  had  talked  with 
indignation  and  contempt  of  the  poisonous  pro- 
ductions with  which  this-age  is  infested,  he  said 

^  Dr.  Johnson  had  bimself  talked  of  our  seeing  Car- 
lisle together.  High  waa  a  favourite  word  of  his  to 
denote  a  person  of  rank.  He  said  to  me, '  Sir,  I  believe 
we  may  meet  at  the  house  of  a  Roman'  Catholic  lady 
in  Cumberland;  a  high  lady,  sir.'  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  meant  Mrs.  Strickland,  sister  of 
Cfharles  Townley,  Esq.,  whose  very  noble  collection  of 
statues  and  pictures  is  not  more  to  be  admired  than 
his  extraordinary  and  polite  readiness  in  sho¥ring  it, 
which  I  and  several  of  my  friends  have  agreeably  ex- 
perienced. They  who  are  possessed  of  valuable  stores 
of  gratification  to  persons  of  taste,  should  exercise 
their  benevolence  in  Imparting  the  pleasure.  Qrateful 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  Welbore  Ellis  Agar,  Esq., 
for  the  liberal  access  which  he  is  pleased  to  allow  to 
his  exquisite  collection  of  pictures.— Boswell. 

*  Founder  of  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow. 


there  was  now  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  step  forth.  I  agreed  with  him  that 
you  might  knock  Hume's  and  Smith's  heads 
together,  and  make  vain  and  ostentatious  infi- 
delity exceedingly  ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious  weeds 
in  the  moral  garden  ? 

'You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr.  Dodd^ 
I  know  not  how  you  think  on  that  subject; 
though  the  newspapen  giv»us  a  saying  of  youra 
in  favour  of  merey  to  him.  But  I  own  I  am  very 
desirous  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  remission 
of  punishment  should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an 
illustrious  instance  of  the  regard  which  God's 
ViCEGEBEKT  will  ever  show  to  piety  and  virtue. 
If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almighty  would 
have  spared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  thousand  acts  of 
goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd  counterbalance  one 
crime  ?  Such  an  instance  would  do  more  to  en- 
courage goodness  than  his  execution  would  do  to 
deter  from  vice.  I  .am  jiot  afraid  of  any  bad  con- 
sequence to  society ;  for  whc^'tnill  persevere  for  a 
long  course  of  years  in  a  distiixguished  discharge 
of  religious  duties,  with  a* view  toxjommit  a  for- 
gery with  impunity  ? 

'Pray  make  my  best  compliments  acceptable 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  assuring  them  of  my 
hearty  joy  that  the  McuUTf  as  you  call  him,  is 
alive.  I  hope  I  shall  often  taste  his  champagne 
— Kiberly. 

'  I  have  net  heard  from  Langton  for  a  long 
time ;  I  suppose  he  is,  as  usual, 

**  Studious  the  busy,  momenta  to  deceive." 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yoor  most  affectionate  and 
faithful  humble  servant,     '  James  Boswell.  ' 

On  the  23d  of  June  I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  John- 
son, enclosing  a  shipmaster's  receipt  for  a  jar  of 
orange  marmalade,  and  a  large  packet  of  L^rd 
Hailes's  AnnaU  ofScoUancL 

*T0  JAMES  BOfiWELL,  ESQ. 

*  Jun€  28, 1777. 

*  DsAtt  SlB, — ^I  have  just  received  your  xiacket 
from  Mr.  Thrale's,  but  have  not  daylight  enough 
to  look  much  into  it.  I  am  glad  that  I  have 
credit  enough  with  Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted 
with  more  copy.  I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it 
than  of  the  last.  I  ret\im  Mrs.  Boswell  my 
affectionate  thanks  for  her  present,  which  I  value 
as  a  token  of  reconciliation. 

*  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesterday,  in 
opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  jury — 
the  petition  of  the  city  of  London — and  a  sub- 
sequent petition  signed  by  thrce-and- twenty 
thousand.hands.  Surely  the  voice  of  the  public, 
when' it  calk  so  loudly,  and  calls  only  for  mercy., 
ought  to  be  heard. 

*  The  saying  that  was  given  me  in  the  papers 
I  never  spoke ;  but  I  wrote  many  of  his  petitions, 
and  some  of  his  letters.  He  applied  to  me  very 
often.  He  was,  I  am  afraid,  long  flattered  with 
hopes  of  life ;  but  I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadful 
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delusion ;  for  as  soon  as  the  King  had  signed  his 
sentence,  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Chamier  an  ac- 
count of  the  disposition  of  the  court  towards  him, 
.with  a  declaration  that  there  vxu  no  hope  even 
of  a  retpiU.  This  letter  immediately  was  laid 
before  Dodd;  but  he  believed  those  whom  he 
wished  to  be  right,  as  it  is  thought,  till  within 
three  days  of  his  end.  He  died  with  pious 
composure  and  resolution.  I  have  just  seen 
the  ordinary  that  attended  him.  His  address 
to  his  fellow-convicts  offended  the  Methodists ; 
but  he  had  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad;  I  hope 
all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  upon  him.  Of 
his  behaviour  in  prison  an  account  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

'I  give  yon  joy  of  your  country-house  and 
your  pretty  garden ;  and  hope  some  time  to  see 
you  in  your  felicity.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
your  two  letters  that  had  been  kept  so  long  in 
store ;  and  rejoice  at  Miss  Rasay's  advancement, 
and  wish  Sir  Allan  success. 

'  I  hope  to  meet  you  somewhere  towards  the 
north,  but  am  loth  to  come  quite  to  Carlisle. 
Can  we  not  meet  at  Manchester  ?  But. we  will 
settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

'  Mr.  Seward,^  a  great  favourite  at  Streatham, 
has  been,  I  think,  enkindled  by  our  travels  with 
a  curiosity  to  see  the  Highlands.  I  have  given 
him  letters  to  you  and  Beattie.  He  desires  that 
a  lodging  may  be  taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh, 
against  his  arrival    He  is  just  setting  out. 

'Longton  has  been  «ceroising  the  militia. 
Mrs.  \yilliams  is,  I  fear,  declining.  Dr.  Law- 
rence says  he  can  do  no  more.  She  is  gone  to 
summer  in  the  country,  with  as  many  conveni- 
ences about  her  as  she  can  expect ;  but  I  have 
no  great  hope.  We  must  all  die :  may  ve  all 
be  prepared  ! 

'  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book,  and 
jGung  Alexander  takes  to  his  learning.  Let  me 
hear  about  them ;  for  everything  that  belongs  to 
you,  belongs  in  a  more  remote  degree,  and  not 
I  hope  very  remote,  to,  dear  sir,  yours  affec- 
tionately, 'Sam.  JQHNSON.* 

TOTHESAHX. 

'  June  24, 1777. 

'Deab  Snt,— This  gentleman  is  a  great 
favourite  at  Streatham,  and  therefore  you  will 
easily  believe  that  he  has  very  valuable  qualities. 
Our  narrative  has  kindled  him  with  a  desire  of 
visiting  the  Highlands  after  having.alrea4y  seen 
a  great  part  of  Europe.    You  must  receive  him 

>  WilUam  Seward,  Esq.,  F.BJ9.,  editor  of  Ajuc- 
dotes  of  Kme  DistinguUked  Persona,  etc,  in  four 
volumes  8vo,  well  kiiovimio  a  numerous  and  valuable 
acquaintance  for  his  literature,  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  social  virtues.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  several 
.  communications  concerning  Johnson.— Boswell. 

This  gentlemcin,  who  wa.s  bom  in  1747,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Oxford,  died 
in  London,  April  24,  1799.~Halons. 


as  a  friend,  and  when  yon  have  directed  him  to 
the  curiositieB  of  Edinburgh,  give  him  instruc- 
tions and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his 
journey. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 'Sam.  Johnson.' 

Johnson*s  benevolence  to  the  unfortunate  was, 
I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active  as  that  of 
any  of  those  who  have  been  most  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  that  virtue.  Innumerable  proofs 
of  it  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  for  ever  concealed 
from  mortal  eyes.  We  may,  however,  form  some 
judgment  of  it  from  the  many  and  very  various 
instances  which  have  been  discovered.  One 
which  happened  in  the  course  of  this  summer  is 
remarkable,  from  the  name  and  connexion  of  the 
person  who  was  the  object  of  it.  The  circum- 
stance to  which  I  allude  is  ascertained  by  two 
letters,  one  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  another  to  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Vyse,  rector  of  Lambeth,  son  of 
the  respectable  clex-gyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Johnson,  and  in  whose 
father's  family  Johnson  had  the  happiness  of 
being  kindly  received  in  his  early  years. 

'  DB,  JOHNSON  TO  BSNNIT  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

*  June  29, 1777. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  lately  been  much  dis- 
ordered by  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  but  am  now 
better.     I  hope  your  house  is  well. 

*  You  know  we  have  been  talking  lately  of  St. 
Gross,  at  Winchest^ ;  I  have  an  old  acquaint- 
ance whose  distress  makes  him  very  desirous  of 
an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  strength 
enough  to  get  him  into  the  Ghartreux.  He  is  a 
painter,  who  never.rose  higher  than  to  get  his 
immediate  living,  and  from  that,  at  eighty-three, 
he  is  disabled  by  a  slight  stroke  of  the  palsy, 
such  .as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless  on 
common  occasions,  though  his  hand  is  not  steady 
enough  for  his  art. 

*  My  request  is,  that  you  will  try  to  obtain  a 
promise  of  the  next  vacancy  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ghester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing  to  ask,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr.  Warton  has  pro- 
mised to  favour  him  with  his  notice,  and  I  hope 
he.  may  end  his  days  in  peace. — I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

'.TO  THE  BSVEREND  DR.  VTBB,  AT  LAMBETH. 

*Jidy. 9,  X777. 

*  Sir,—  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily  for- 
give me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  requesting  your 
assistance  in  recommending  an  old  friend  to 
his  Grace  the  Arohbishcp  as  Governor  of  the 
Charter  House. 

*  His  name  is  De  Groot ;  he  was  bora  at  Glou 
cester.  I  have  known  him  many  years.  He 
has  all  the  common  claims  to  charity,,  being  old, 
poor,  and  infirm  in  a  great  degree.  .He  has  like- 
wise another  claim  to  which  no  scholar  can 
refuse  attention ;  he  is  by  several  descents  the 
nephew  of  Hugo  QrQtius.;  of  him,  from  whom 
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perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has  learnt  some- 
thing. Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  any  lettered 
country  a  nephew  of  Grotius  asked  a  charity 
and  was  refused. — I  am,  reverend  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sail  Johnson.' 

'to  thb  bbvibsnd  db.  vtse,  at  laubeth: 

*  July  22, 1777. 

'  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  recom- 
mendation which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending 
you,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  that  Mr.  De 
Groot  is  to  be  fomid  at  No.-  8,  in  Pye  Street, 
Westmioster.  This- information,  when  I  wrote, 
I  could  not  give  you ;  and  being  going  soon  to 
Lichfield,  think  it  necessary  to  be  left  behind 
me.  More  I  will  not  say.  Tou  will  want  no 
persuasion  to  succour  the  nephew  of  Grotius. — 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Sau.  Johnson:' 

'  the  bevebend  db.  vtsb  to  mb.  boswell. 

'  Laobeth,  J%'m  9, 1787. 

'  Sib, — I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  letter 
which  I  Bipoke  of,  and  which  I  wished,  at  your 
desire,  to  communicate^  to  you.  li  was  from 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  thanks -for  my 
application  to  Archbishop  Oomwallis  in  favour 
of  poor  De  Groot.  He  irejoices  at  the  success  it 
met  with,  and  is  lavish  ib  the  praise  he  bestows 
upon  his  favourite,  Hugo  Grotius.  I  am  really 
sorry  that  I  cannot  find  this  letter,  as  it  is 
worthy  of  the  writer.  That  which  I  soud  ydu 
enclosed '  is  at  your  service.  It  is  very  short, 
and  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  of  any  conse- 
quence, unless  you  should  judge  proper  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  proof  of  the  very  humane  part 
which  Dr.  Johnson  took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed 
and  deserving  person. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  *  W.  V tbe.  * ' 

'db.  JOHNSON  TO  MB.  EDWABD  DILLT. 

•Bolt  OoifBT,  Fleet  Stbeet, 
July  7, 1777. 
'  Sib,— To  tbe  collection  of  English  Poets  I 
have  recommended  the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to 
be  added ;  his  name  has  long  been  held  by  me 
in  veneration,  and  I  would  not  willingly  be  re- 
duced to  tell  of  him  only  that  he  was  bom  and 
died.  Yet  of  his  life  I  know  very  little,  and 
therefore  must  pass  him  in  a  manner  very 
unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friends  will  favour  me  with  the  necessary  infor- 
mation.   Many  of  them  must  be  known  to-you : 

^  The  preceding  letter.— Bosi^eu.. 

'  Dr.  Vyse,  at  my  request,  was  so  obliging  as  onee  ^ 
more  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  letter  of  Johnson,  to 
which  he  alludes,  bat  without  success ;  for  April  2S, 
1800,  he  wrote  to  me  thus :— '  I  have  again  searched, 
bat  in  vain,  for  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  speaks, 
in  his  own  nervous  style,  of  Hugo  Grotius. — De  Groot 
was  dearly  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Grotios,  and 
Archbishop  Comwallis  willingly  complied  with  Dr. 
Johnson's  request'— Malomk. 


and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain  s6me 
instruction.  My  plan  does  not  exact  much ;  but 
I  wish  to  distinguish  Watts,  a  man  who  never 
wrote  but  for  a  good  purpose.  Be  pleased  to  do 
for  me  what  you  can. — I  am,  sir,  your  humble 
servant^  <  S^^m.  Johnson^' 

*  to  db.  SAMTTEL  JOHNSON. 

/*  Edinbuboh,  Jvly  15, 1777. 

*Mt  deab  Sib,— -The  fate  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd 
made  a  dismal  impression  upon  my  mind.  - 

'I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that  yon 
wrote  his  speech  to  the  recorder,  l}efore  sentence 
was  pronounced.  I  am  glad  you  have  written 
so  much  for  him ;  and  I  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  an  exact  list  of  the  several  pieces  when  we 
meet. 

*  I  received  Mr.  Seward,  as  the  friend  of  l^Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  as  a  gentleman  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  attention.  I 
have  introduced  him  to  Lord  Kames,  Lord 
Monboddo,  and  Mf.  'Naime.  He  is  gone  to  the 
EKghlands  with  Dr.  Gregory ;  when  he  returns 
I  shall  do  more  for  him. 

'Sir  Allan  Maclean  has  carried  that  branch 
of  his  cause,  of  which  we  had  good  hopes ;  the 
President  and  one  other  Judge  only  were  against 
him.  I  wish  the  House  of  Lords  may  do  as 
well  as  the  Court  of  Session  has  done.  But  Sir 
Allan  has  not  the  lands  of  Brolos  quite  cleared 
by  this' judgment,  till  a  long  account  is  made  up 
of  debts  and  interest  on  the  one  side,  and 'rents 
on  the  othef .  I  am,'  however,  not  much  afraid 
of  the  balance. 

'Macquarry's  estates,  Staffa  and  all,  were 
sold' yesterday  and  bought  by  a  CampbeU.  I 
fear  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  left  out  of 
the  purchase-money. 

'I  send  you  the  case  agaiiist  the  negro,  by 
Mr.  Cullen,  son  to  Dr.  Cullen,  in  opposition  to 
Maclaurin's  for  liberty,  of  which  you  have  ap- 
proved. Pray  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  as"  a  Pditician,  as  well  as  a  JPoet,  upon 
this  subject. 

'  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  how  your  time 
is  to  be  distributed  next  autumn.  I  will  meet 
you  at  Manchester,  or  wliere  you  please ;  but  I 
wish  you  would  oomplete  your  tour  of  the 
cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlii^e,  and  I  will  ac- 
company you  a  part  of  the  way  homewards. — 
I  am  ever  most  faithfully  yours, 

'  Jaues  Boswill.* 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWXLL,  ESQ.' 

•  July  22, 1777. 

*  Deab  Sib, — ^Your  notion  of  the  necessity  of 
an  early  interview  is  very  pleasing  to  both  my 
vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall  perhaps  come  to 
Carlisle  another  year ;  but  my  money  has  not 
held  out  so  well  as  it  used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to 
Ashbourne,  and  I  purpose  to  miake  Dr.  Taylor 
invite  you.    If  you  live  awhile*  with  mc  at^  his 
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house,  we  shall  have  much  time  to  ourselves, 
and  our  stay  will  be  no  expense  to  us  or  him. 
I  shaJI  leave  London  tlie  28th  ;  and  after  some 
stay  at  Oxford  and  Lichfield,  shall  probably 
come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end  of  your 
Session-;  but  of  all  this  you  shall  have  notice. 
Be  satisfied  we  will  meet  somewhere. 

'AVhat  passed  between  me  and  poor  Dr. 
Dodd,  you  shall  know  more  fully  when  we 
meet. 

'  Of  law-suits  there  is  no  end  ;  jMor  Sir  Allan 
must  have  another  trial,  for  which,  however,  his 
antagonist  cannot  be  much  blamed,  having  two 
judges  on  his  side.  I  am  more  afraid  of  the 
debts  than  of  the  House-of  Lords.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  imagined  to  what  debts  will  swell,  that 
are  daily  increasing  by  ^nnall  additions,  and 
how  carelessly  in  a  state  of  desperation  debts 
are  contracted.  Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from 
thinking  that  when  he  sold  his  islands  he  should 
receive  nothing.  For  what  were  they  sold? 
And  what  was  their  yearly'  value  ?  The  admis- 
sion of  money  into  the  Highlands  will  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  feudal  modes  of  life,  by  making 
those  men  landlords  who  were  not  chiefs.  I- 
do  not  know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the 
change;  but  there  was  in  the  patriarchal 
authority  something  venefable  and  pleasing. 
Every  eye  must  look  with  pain  on  a  Campbell 
turning  the  Macquarrys  at  will  out  of  their 
$edes  avidatf  their  hereditary  island. 

'Sir  Alexander  Dick  is  the  only  Scotsman 
liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry  that  I  could  not 
find  trees  where  trees  were  not.  I  was  «much 
delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

'  I  remember  Rasay  with  too  much  pleasure 
not  to  partake  of  the  happiness  of  any  part  of 
that  amiable  family.  Our  ramble  in  the  islands 
hangs  upon  my  imagination ;  I  can  hardly  help 
imagining  that  we  shall  go  again.  Pennant 
seems  to  have  seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did 
not  see  :  when  we  travel  again,  let  us  look  better 
about  us. 

*  You  have  done  right  in  taking  your  tincle's 
house.  Some  change  in  the  form  of  life  gives 
from  time  to  time  a  new  epocha  of  existence. 
In  a  new  place  there  is  something  new  to  be 
done,  and  a  different  system  of  thought  rises  in 
the  mind.  I  wish  I  could  gather  currants 
in  your  garden.  Now  fit  up  a  little  study,  and 
have  your  books  ready  at  hand  ;  do  not  spare  a 
little  money  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing 
to  yourself. 

'  I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear  Langton. 
I  do  not  think  he  goes  t>n  well.  His  table  is 
rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his  children  too  much 
about  him.*    But  he  is  a -very  good  man. 

*  This  VGr>'  just  remark,  I  hope,  will  bo  constantly 
held  in  remeinbnmcc  by  parents,  who  are  in  general 
too  apt  to  indulge  their  own  fond  leelings  for  their 
children  at  the  expense  of  their  friends.  The  common 
custom  of  introducing  them  after  dinner  is  highly 
Ixvjudicious.    It  is  agreeable  onough  that  they  should 


'  Mrs.  Williams  is  in  the  country,  to  try  if 
she  can  improve  her  health;  she  is  very  ilL 
Matters  have  come  so  about  that  she  is  in  the 
country  with  very  good  accommodation;  but 
age,  and  sickness,  and  pride,  have  made  her  so 
peevish  that  I  was  forced  to  bribe  the  maid  to 
stay  with  her,  by  a  secret  stipulation  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week  over  her  wages. 

'Our  Club  ended  its  session  about  six  weeks 
ago.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine  once  a  fort- 
night. Mr.  Dunning,  the  -great  lawyer,  is  one 
of  our  members.    The  Thrales  are  welL 

*  I  long  to  know  how  the  negro's  cause  will 
be  decided.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord  Mon- 
boddo  ? — I  am,  dear  sir,  yeurmost  affectionate, 
etc,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  DB.  JOHNBON  TO  MBS.  BOSWELL. 

•  Jidy  22, 1777. 
'Madau, — Though'Iam  wen  enough  pleased 
with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very  little  of  the 
pleasure  which  I  received  at  the  arrival  of  your 
jar  of  marmalade  arose  from  eating  it.  I  re- 
ceived it  as  a  token  sf  friendship,  as  a  proof  of 
reoonciliation,  things  much  sweeter  than  sweet- 
meats ;  and  upon  this  consideration  I  return  you, 
dear  madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By  having 
your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a  double  security 
for  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Boswell's,  which  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  man  can  long  keep, 
when  the  influence  of  a  lady  so  highly  and  so 
justly  valued  operates  against  him.  Mr.  Bos- 
well  will  tell  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to 
your  interest,  and  always  endeavoured  to  exalt 
you  in  his  estimation.  Tou  must  now  do  the 
same  for  me.  We  must  all  help  one  another, 
and  you  must  now  consider  me  as,  dear  madam, 
your  juost  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  mb.  boswbll  to  db.  .johnson. 

'Edinbuboh,  July2S,  1777. 

'  My  DEAB  SiB, — This  is  the  day  on  which  yoa 
were  to  leave  London,  And  I  have  been  amusing 
myself,  in  the  intervals  of  my  law-dmdgery, 
with  figuring  you  in  the  Oxford  post-coach.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  you  have  had  so  merry  a 
journey  as  you  and  I  had  in  that  vehicle  last 
year,  when  you.  made  so  much  sport  with  Gwyn, 
the  architect.  Incidents  upon  a  journey  are 
recollected  with  peculiar  pleasure;  they  are 
preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and  come  up  again  in 
our  minds  tinctured  with  that  gaiety,  or  at  least 
that  animation,  with  which  we  first  perceived 
them.' 

.  •  •  .  ■ 

I  added  that  something  had  occurred  which 

appear  at  any  other  time ;  but  they  should  not  be 
suffered  to  poison  the  moments  ol  festivity  by  attract- 
ing the  attention  ot  the  company,  and  in  a  manner 
compelling  them,  firam  politeness,  to  say  what  they  do 
not  think.— BoswEUL 
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I  was  Afraid  might  prevent  me  from  meeting 
him ;  and  that  my  wife  had  been  affected  with 
complaints  whic^  threatened  a  consumption, 
but  was  now  better. 

'  TO  /AMBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  Oxford,  Aug,  4, 1777. 

'Deab  Sir, — ^Do  not  disturb  yourself  about  our 
interviews ;  I  hope  we  shall  have  many ;  nor 
think  it  anything  hard  or  unusual  that  your 
design  of  meeting  me  is  interrupted.  We  have 
both  endured  greater  evils,  and  have  greater 
evils  to  expect. 

'  Mrs.  Boswell's  illness  makes  a  more  serious 
distress.  Does  the  blood  rise  from  her  lungs 
or  from  her  stomach?  From  little  vessels 
broken  in  the  stomach  there  is  no  danger. 
Blood  from  the  lungs  is,  I  believe,  always  frothy, 
as  mixed  with  wind.  Your  physicians  know 
very  well  what  is  to  be  done.  The  loss  of  such 
a  lady  would,  indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I 
hope  she  is  in  no  danger.  Take  care  to  keep 
her  mind  as  easy  as  is  possible. 

'I  have  left  Langton  in  London.  He  has 
been  down  with  the  militia,  and  is  again  quiet 
at  home,  talking  to  his  little  people,  as,  I  sup- 
pose, you  do  sometimes.  Make  my  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Yeronica.^  The  rest  are  too 
young  for  ceremony. 

'  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  have  taken  your 
country  house  at  a  very  seasonable  time,  and 
that  it  may  conduce  to  restore  or^establish  Mrs. 
Boswell's  health,  as  well  as  provide  room  and 
exercise  for  the  young  ones.  That  you  and 
your  lady  may  both  be  happy,  and  long  enjoy 
your  happiness,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  wish 
of,  dear  sir,  your  most,  etc.,  *Sam.  Johnson.' 

UR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON. 

[Informing  him  that  my  wife  had  bontinaed 
to  grow  better,  so  that  my  alarming  apprehen- 
sions were  relieved ;  and  that  I  hoped  to  dis- 
engage myself  from  the  other  embarrassment 
which  had  occurred,  and  therefore  requesting 
to  know  particularly  when  he  intended  to  be  at 
Ashbourne.] 

^TO  JAKES  BOS^nOLL,  ESQ. 

^Avig.  30,1777. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  am  this  day  come  to  Ashbourne, 
and  have  only  to  tell  you  that  Dr.  Taylor  says 
you  shall  be  welcome  to  him,  and  you  know  how 
welcome  ^ou*will  be  to  me.  Make  haste  to  let 
me  know  when  you  may  be  expected. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  BosweU,  and 
tell  her  i  hope  we  shall  be  at  variance  no  more. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  .most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

>  This  young  lady,  the  author's  eldest  daughter,  and 
at  this  time  about  five  years  old,  died  in  London,  of  a 
consumption,  four  months  after  her  father.  Sept  26, 
1795.— Maloks.* 


'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'Ashbourne,  Sept,  1, 1777. 

'Dear  Sir, — On  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very 
short  letter,  unmediately  upon  my  arrival 
hither,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous 
of  the  interview  than  yourself.  Life  admits 
not  of  delays ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had,  it  is 
fit  to  catch  it :  every  hour  takes  away  part  of 
the  things  that  please  us,  and  perhaps  part  of 
our  disposition  to  be  pleased.  When  I  came 
to  Lichfield,  I  found  my  old  friend  Harry  Jack- 
son dead.  It  was  a  loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  b^ 
repaired,  as  he  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
my  childhood.  I  hope  we  may  long  continue  to 
gain  friends ;  but  the  friends  which  merit  or 
usefulness  can  procure  us  are  not  able  to  supply 
the  place  of  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  the 
days  of  youth  may  be  retraced,  and  those  images 
revived  which  gave  the  earliest  delight.  If  you 
and  I  live  to  be  much  older,  we  shall  take  great 
delight  in  talking  over  the  Hebridean  Journey. 

*In  the  meantime,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
contrive  some  other  little  adventure,  but  what 
it  can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it,  as  Sydney  says, 

"  To  virtue,  foitone,  time,  and  Woman's  breast ; "  > 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  BosweU  must  have  some  part 
in  the  consultation. 

'  One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us  enough  to 
ourselves.  He  was  out  to-day  before  I  came 
down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay  out  to  dinner.  I 
have  brought  the  papers  about  poor  Dodd,  to 
show  you,  but  you  will  soon  have  despatched 
them. 

*  Before  I  came  away,  I  sent  poor  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams into  the  country,  very  ill  of  a  pituitous 
defluxion,  which  wastes  her  gradually  away, 
and  which  her  physician  declares  himself  unable 
to  stop.  I  supplied  her,  as  far  as  could  be 
desired,  with  isi  conveniences  to  make  her  ex- 
cursion and  abode  pleasant  and  utfefuL  But  I 
am  afraid  she  can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a 
morbid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

'  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all  well, 
and  purpose  to  go  to  Biighthelmstone  at  Michael- 
mas. They  will  invite  me  to  go  with  them, 
and  perhaps  I  may  go,  but  I  hardly  think  I 

1 '  Who  doth  desire  that  chaste  his  wife  should  hee. 

First  be  he  true,  for  truth  doth  tmth  deserve ; 
Then  be  he  such,  as  she  his  worth  may  see. 

And,  alwaies  one,  credit  with  her  preserve ; 
Not  toying  k}'nd,  nor  causelessly  imkynd. 

Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  yet  denying  right. 
Not  spying  faults,  nor  in  plaine  errors  blind. 

Never  hard  hand,  nor  ever  rayns  [reins]  too-light; 
As  far  from  want,  as  far  from  vain  expence, 

Th'  one  doth  enforce,  the  t'other  doth  entice ; 
Allow  good  companie,  but  drive  from  tlience 

All  filthie  mouths  that  glorie  in  their  vice : 
This  done,  thou  hast  no  more  but  leave  the  rest 

To  naOwrt,  fcHtune,  UfM^  and  woman's  breast' 

— Sidney's  Arcadiau 
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thall  like  to  stay  the  whole  time ;  but  of  futurity 
we  know  but  little. 

'  Mrs.  Porter  is  well ;  but  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of 
the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  has  been  struck  with  a 
palsy,  from  which  she  is  not  likely  ever  to  re- 
cover. How  soon  may  such  a  stroke  fall  upon 
us! 

'  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we  may 
expect  you. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  'Sah.  Johmsok.* 

'MB.  B08WKLL  TO  DB.  JOHNSOH. 

*  Edinbxjbgh,  Sept,  9, 1777. 
[After  informing  him  that  I  was  to  set  out 
next  day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ashbourne.] 

*  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord  Hailes — 
the  fifth  book  of  LadardHSy  which  he  has  pub- 
lished with  Latin  notes.  He  is  also  to  give  you 
a  few  anecdotes  for  your  Life  of  TkotMon,  who 
I  find  was  private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Haddington,  Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circum- 
stance not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch.  I  have 
keen  expectations  of  delight  from  your  edition 
cf  the  English  Poets. 

*  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Williams^s  situib- 
tion.  You  will,  however,  have  the  comfort  of 
reflecting  on  your  kindness  to  her.  Mr.  Jack- 
son's death,  and  Mrs.  Aston's  palsy,  are  gloomy 
circumstances.  Tet  surely  we  should  be  habi- 
tuated to  the  micertainty  of  life  and  health. 
When  my  mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I 
consider  the  temporary  distresses  of  this  state 
of  being  as  **  light  afflictions"  by  stretching  my 
mental  view  into  that  glorious  after-existence, 
when  they  will  appear  to  be  as  nothing.  But 
present  pleasures  and  present  pains  must  be 
felt.  I  lately  read  Easselas  over  again  with 
great  satisfaction. 

'Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about  Mac- 
quarry's  sale,  I  shall  inform  you  particularly. 
The  gentleman  who  purchased  XJlva  is  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Auchnaba  ;  our  friend  Macquarry 
was  proprietor  of  two-thirds  of  it,  of  which  the 
rent  was  £156, 5s.  l^d.  This  parcel  was  set  up 
at  £4,069,  5s.  ld.»  but  it  sold  for  no  less  than 
£5,540.  The  other  third  of  Ulva,  with  the  island 
of  Staffa,  belonged  to  Macquarry  of  Ormaig. 
Its  rent,  including  that  of  Staffa,  £83, 12s.  2id. 
—set  up  at  £2,178,  168.  4d.— sold  for  no  less 
than— £3,540.  The  Laird  of  Coll  wished  to  pur- 
chase Ulva,  but  he  thought  the  price  too  high. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  great  improvements 
made  there,  both  in  fishing  and  agriculture  ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  purchase-money  exceeds  tlie 
rent  so  very  much,  that  I  doubt  if  the  bargain 
will  be  profitable.  There  is  an  island  called 
Little  Colonsay,  of  £10  yearly  rent,  which  I  am 
informed  has  belonged  to  the  Macquarrys  of 
XJlva  for  many  ages)  but  which  was  lately  claimed 
by  the  IVesbyterian  Synod  of  Aigyle,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  grant  made  to  them  by  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  believed  that  tlieir  claim  will  be 
dismissed,  and  that  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be 


sold  for  the  advantage  of  Maoquarry's  creditors. 
What  think  you  of  purchasing  this  island,  and 
endowing  a  school  or  eollege  there,  the  master 
to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England? 
How  venerable  would  such  an  institution  make 
the  name  of  Db.  Samuel  Johnson  in  tho 
Hebrides !  I  have,  like  yourself,  at  wonderful 
pleasure  in  recollecting  our  travels  in  those 
islands.  The  pleasure  is,  t  think,  greater  than 
it  reasonably  should  be,  considering  that  we  had 
not  much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to  charm 
our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  astonish. 
Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  another  expedition. 
I  shrink  a  little  from  our  scheme  of  going  up 
the  Baltic.'  I  am  sorry  you  have  already  been 
in  Wales ;  for  I  wish  to  see  it.  Shall  we  go  to 
Ireland,  of  which  I  have  seen  but  little  ?  We 
shall  try  to  strike  out  a  plan  when  we  are  at 
Ashbourne. — I  am  ever,  your  most  faithful, 
humble  servant,  '  JikUES  Bos  W£LL.  ' 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  AsHBOUBNB,  Sept.  11, 1777. 

'  DeAb  Sib,— I  write  to  be  left  at  Carlisle,  as 
you  direct  me  ;  but  you  cannot  have  it.  Your 
letter,  dated  Sept.  6,  was  not  at  this  place  till 
this  day,  Thursday,  Sept.  11 ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  h&te  before  this  is  at  Carlisle.*  How- 
ever, what  you  have  not  going,  you  may  have 
returning ;  and  as  I  believe  I  shall  not  love  you 
less  after  efor  interview,  it  will  then  be  as  true 


'  It  appeals  that  Johnson,  now  in  h!s  sixtf-eighth 
year,  was  seriously  inclined  to  realise  the  praject  of 
our  going  up  the  Baltic,  which  I  had  started  when  we 
were  in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  for  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs. 
Thride ;  Letters,  voL  L  p.  860  :— 

•  AsHBomtNE,  SepL  18, 1777. 

'  Boswell,  I  believe,  is  coming.  Ho  tallcs  of  being 
here  to-day :  I  shall  he  glad  to  see  him ;  bat  he  shrinks 
ftx)m  the  Baltic  expedition,  which,  I  think,  is  the  best 
scheme  in  our  power.  \Vhat  we  shall  substitute,  I 
know  not  He  wants  to  see  Wales ;  but,  except  the 
woods  of  Bachycraight  what  is  there  in  Wales  that  can 
fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or  quench  the  thirst  of 
curiosity  f  We  may,  perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or 
other :  but,  in  the  phrase  of  Hockley  in  th6  Hole,  it  is 
pity  he  has  not  a  better  bottom.' 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind  and  vigour  of  enterprise  is 
admirable  at  any  age,  but  more  particularly  so  at  the 
advanced  period  at  which  Johnson  was  then  arrived. 
I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  our  executing 
that  scheme.  Besides  the  other  objects  of  curiosity 
and  observation,  to  have  seen  my  illustrious  friend  re- 
ceived,  as  he  probably  would  have  been,  by  a  prince  so 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of  talents  and 
acquisitions  as  the  late  King  of  Sweden ;  and  by  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  in- 
formation, and  magnanimity  astonish  the  world,  would 
have  afforded  a  noble  subject  for  contemplation  and 
record.  This  reflection  may  possibly  be  thought  too 
visionary  by  the  more  sedate  and  cold-blooded  part  of 
my  readers ;  yet  I  own  I  firequently  indulge  It  with  an 
earaest,  unavailing  regret— -Boswbll. 

'  It  so  happened,  the  lettOT  was  forwarded  to  my 
house  at  Edinbuigh.— Boswell. 
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as  it  is  now,  thai  I  set  li  very  high  value  tix)on 
your  friendship,  and  count  your  Idndness  as  one 
of  the  chief  felicities  (tf  my  life.  Do  not  fancy 
that  an  iiftcfrmission  of  writing  is  a  decay  of 
kindness.  No  man  is  always  in  a  disposition 
to  write ;  nor  hsa  any  man  at  aQ  timos  some- 
thing to  say. 

'  That  distrust  which  intrudes  so  often  on 
your  mind  is  a  mode  of  melancholy  which,  if  it 
be  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to  be  happy,  it  is 
foolish  to  indulge ;  and  if  it  be  a  duty  to^  pre- 
serve our  faculties  entire  for  their  proper  use,  it 
is  criminaL  Buspicion  is  very  oftdn  aii  useless 
pain.  From  that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wish 
you  free  and  safe  \  for  I  am,  dear  sir,  most  aifec- 
ticoiately  yours,  '  Sau.  Johksok.* 

On  Sunday  evening,  Sept.  14,  I  arrived  at 
Ashbourne,  and  drove  directly  up  to  Dr.  Taylor's 
door.  Dr.  Johnson  and  he  appeared  before  I 
got  out  of  the  post-chaise,  and  welcomed  me 
cordially. 

I  told  them  that  1  had  travelled  all  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek  in  Staf- 
fordshire; and  that  when  I  rose  to  go  to  church 
in  the  afternoon  I  was  informed  there  had  been 
an  earthquake,  of  which,  it  seems,  the  shock 
had  been  felt  in  some  degree  at  Ashbourne. 
Johnson  :  *  Sir,  it  will  be  much  exaggerated  in 
public  talk  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  common 
people  do  not  accurately  adapt  their  thoughts 
to  the  objects ;  nor,  secondly,  do  they  accurately 
adapt  their  words  to  their  thoughts  :  they  do 
not  mean  to  lie ;  but,  taking  no  pains  to  be  exact, 
they  give  you  very  false  accounts*  A  great  part 
of  their  language  is  proverbial.  If  anything 
rocks  at  all,  they  say  it  rockt  like  a  cradle  ;^  and 
in  this  way  they  go  on.' 

The  subject  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  relations 
and  friends  being  introduced,  I  observed  that  it 
was  strange  to  consider  how  soon  it  in  general 
wean  away.  Dr.  Taylor  mentioned  a  gentle^ 
man  of  the  n^hbourhOod  as  the  only  instance 
he  had  ever  known  of  a  person  who  had  endea- 
voured to  retcUn  grief.  H€f  told  Dr.  Taylor,  that 
after  his  lady's  death,  which  affected  him  deeply, 
he  resolved  that  the  grief,  which  he  cherished 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  fondness,  should  be  last* 
ing  ;  but  that  he  found  h.6  could  not  keep  it 
long.  Johnson  :  '  All  grief  for  what  cannot  in 
the  course  of  nature  be  helped  soon  wears  away  ^ 
in  some  sooner  indeed,  in  some  later;  but  it 
never  continues  very  long,  unless  where  there  is 
madness,  such  as  will  make  a  man  have  pride  so 
fixed  in  his  mind,  as  to'  imagine  himself  a  king ; 
or  any  other  passion  in  an  unreasonable  way : 
for  all  unnecessary  grief  is  unwise,  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  long  retained  by  a  sound  mind. 
If,  indeed,  the  cause  of  our  grief  is  occasioned 
by  our  own  misconduct,  if  grief  is  mingled  with 
remorse  of  conscience,  it  should  be  lasting. '  Bos- 
well  :  '  But,  sir,  we  do  not  approve  of  a  man 
who  very  soon  forgets  the  lofis  of  a  wife  or  a 


friend.'  Johnson:  '  Sir,  we  disapprove  of  him, 
not  because  he  soon  forgets  his  grief;  for  the 
sooner  it  is  forgotten  the  better,  but  because  we 
suppose,  that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his  friend 
soon,  he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them.' 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding  that 
the  edition  of  the  JSnglUh  Poets^  for  which  he 
was  to  write  Prefaces  and  lives,  was  not  an 
undertaking  directed  by  himr :  but  that  he  was 
to  furnish  a  Preface  and  Life  tO'  any  poet  the 
booksellers  pleased.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
do  this  to  any  dunce's  works,  if  they  asked 
him.  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  and  eay  he  was  a 
dunce.'  My  friend  «eemed  now  not  much  to 
relish  talking  of  this  edition. 

On  Monday,  September  15,  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served that  everybody  commended  such  parts  of 
his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands^  as  were  in 
their  own  way.  *  For  instance,'  said  he,  *  Mr. 
Jackson  (the  all-knowing)  told  me  there  was 
more  good  sense  upon  trade  in  it  than  he  should 
hear  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  y^ar,  except 
from  Burke.  Jones  commended  thd  part  which 
treats  of  language  ;  Burke  that  which  describes 
the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  coimtries.' 

After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to  see 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of  Ashbourne, 
which  is  very  prettily  formed  upon  a  bank, 
rising  gradually  behind  the  house.  The  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Langley,  the  hesd-mastcr,  accompanied 
us. 

While  we  sat  basking  ift  the  sun  upon  a 
seat  here,  I  introduced  a  common  subject  of 
complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which  many 
curates  have,  and  I  maintained  that  no  man 
should  be  invested  with  the  character  of  a 
clergyman,  unless  he  has  a  security  for  such  an 
income  as  will  enable  him  to  appear  respect- 
able ;  that,  therefore,  a  clergyman  should  not 
be  allowed  to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives  him 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  if  he  cannot  do  that, 
let  him  perform  the  duty  himself.  Johnson  : 
*  To  be  sure,  sir,  it  is  Wrong  that  any  clergyman 
should  be  without  a  reasonable  income  ;  but  as 
the  church  revenues  were  sadly  diminished  at 
the  Reformation,  the  clergy  who  have  livings 
cannot  afford,  in  many  instances,  to  give  good 
salaries  to  cxirates,  without  leaving  themselves 
too  little ;  and  if  ^o  curate  were  to  be  permitted 
unless  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  their 
number  would  be  Very  small,  which  wo\ild  be  a 
disadvantage,  as  then  there  would  not  be  such 
choice  in  the  nursery  for  the  church,  curates 
being  candidates  for  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
offices,  according  to  their  merit  and  good  b,e- 
haviour.'  He  explained  the  system  of  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchy  exceedingly  welL  'It  is  not 
thought  fit,'  said  he,  *  to  trust  a  man  with  the 
care  of  a  parish  till  he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate 
that  h<i  shall  deserve  such  a  trust.'  This  is  an 
excellent  theory :  and  if  the  practice  were  ac- 
cording to  it,  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
admirable  indeed.    However,  as  I  have  heard 
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Dr.  Jolmson  observe  as  to  the  imiversities,  bad 
practice  does  not  infer  that  the  constUtttion  is 
bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  dinner  several  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  neighbours,  good  civil  gentlemen,  who 
seemed  to  understand  Dr.  Johnson  very  well, 
and  not  to  consider  him  in  the  light  that  a 
certain  person  *  did,  who,  being  struck,  or  rather 
stunned  by  his  voice  and  manner,  when  he  was 
afterwards  asked  what  he  thought  of  him, 
answered,  *  He's  a  tremendous  companion.* 

Johnson  told  me  that  *'  Taylor  was  a  very  sen- 
sible acute  man,  and  had  a  strong  mind  ;  that 
he  had  great  activity  in  some  respects,  and  yet 
such  a  sort  of  indolence,  that  if  you  should  put 
a  pebble  upon  his  chimney-piece,  you  would  find 
it  there,  in  the  same  state,  a  year  afterwards.' 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  account 
of  Johnson's  humane  and  zealous  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  Beverend  Dr.  WHliam  Dodd, 
formerly  Prebendary  of  Brecon,  and  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty;  celebrated  as  a 
very  popular  preacher,  an  encourager  of  chari- 
table institutions,  and  author  of  a  variety  of 
works,  chiefly  theologicaL  Having  unhappily 
contracted  expensive  habits  of  living,  partly 
occasioned  by  licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in 
an  evil  hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money, 
and  dreading  an  exposure  of  his  circumstances, 
forged  a  bond,  of  which  he  attempted  to  avail 
liimself  to  support  his  credit,  flattering  himself 
with  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  repay  its 
amount  without  being  detected.  The  person 
whose  name  he  thus  rashly  and  criminally  pre- 
sumed to  falsify  was  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  who  he  perhaps, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  flattered  himself 
would  have  generously  paid  the  money  in  case 
of  an  alarm  being  taken,  rather  than  suffer  him 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
violating  the  law  against  forgery,  the  most 
dangerous  crime  in  a  commercial  country ;  but 
the  unfortunate  divine  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  noble  pupil  ap- 
peared against  him,  and  he  was  capitally  con- 
victed. 

Johnson  told  me  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  very  little 
acquainted  with  him,  having  been  but  once  in 
his  company,  many  years  previous  to  this  period 
(which  was  precisely  the  state  of  my  own  ac- 
quaintance with  Dodd) ;  but  in  his  distress  he 
bethought  himself  of  Johnson's  persuasive  power 
of  writing,  if  haply  it  might  avaU  to  obtain  for 
him  the  royal  mercy.  He  did  not  apply  to  him 
directly,  but,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
through  the  late  Countess  of  Harrington,'  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  asking  him  to  employ 
his  pen  in  favour  of  Dodd.    Mr.  Allen,  the  prin- 


*  Mr.  George  Garrick. 

*  CaroUne.  eldest  daughter  of  Chailes  PitOToy,  Duke 
of  Grafton,  and  wife  of  William,  the  second  Earl  of 
Harrington.— Malone.  i 


ter,  who  was  Johnson's  landlord  and  next  neigh- 
bour in  Bolt  Court,  and  for  whom  he  had  much 
kindness,  was  one  of  Dodd's  friends,  of  whom, 
to  the  credit  of  humanity,  be  it  recorded  that  he 
had  many  who  did  not  desert  him,  even  after 
his  infringement  of  the  law  had  reduced  him  to 
the  state  of  a  man  under  sentence  of  death. 
Mr.  Allen  told  me  that  he  carried  I/ady  Har- 
rington's letter  to  Johnson,  that  Johnson  read 
it  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber,  and  seemed 
much  agitated;  after  which  he  said,  '  I  will  do 
what  I  can ; '  and  certainly  he  did  make  extra- 
orduiaiy  exertions. 

He,  this  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly  pro- 
mised in  one  of  his  letters,  put  into  my  hands 
the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon  this 
melancholy  occasion,  and  I  shall  present  my 
readers  with  the  abstract  which  I  made  from  the 
collection ;  in  doing  which  I  studied  to  avoid 
copying  what  had  appeared  in  print,  and  now 
make  part  of  the  edition  of  Johnson's  Works, 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London,  but 
taking  care  to  mark  Johnson's  variations  in 
some  of  the  pieces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  jHace,  Dr. 
Dodd's  *  Speech  to  the  Kecorder  of  London,'  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of  death  was 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

He  wrote,  also,  '  The  Convict's  Address  to  his 
unhappy  Brethren,'  a  sermon  delivered  by  Dr. 
Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate.  According  to 
Johnson's  manuscript,  it  began  thus  after  the 
text,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  t — *  These  were 
the  words  with  which  the  keeper,  to  whose 
custody  Paul  and  Silas  were  conomitted  by  their 
prosecutors,  addressed  his  prisoners,  when  he 
saw  them  freed  from  the  bonds  by  the  perceptible 
agency  of  divine  favour,  and  was  therefore  irre- 
sistibly convinced  that  they  were  not  offenders 
against  the  laws,  but  martyrs  to  the  truth.' 

Dr.  Johnson  was  so  good  as  to  mark  for  me 
with  his  own  hand,  on  a  copy  of  this  sermon, 
which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such  passages  as 
were  added  by  Dr.  Dodd.  They  are  not  many. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
printed  copy,  and  attend  to  what  I  mention,  will 
be  satisfied  of  this. 

There  is  a  short  introduction  by  Dr.  Dodd, 
and  he  also  inserted  this  sentence,  'Tou  see 
with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I  now  stand 
before  you ; — no  more  in  the  pulpit  of  instruc- 
tion, but  on  this  humble  seat  with  yourselves.' 
The  notes  are  entirely  Dodd's  own,  and  John- 
son's writing  ends  at  the  words,  'the  thief 
whom  He  pardoned  on  the  cross.'  What  follows 
was  supplied  by  Dr.  Dodd  himself. 

The  other  pieces  mentioned  by  Johnson  in 
the  above-mentioned  collection  are  two  letters, 
one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  (not  Lord 
North,  as  is  erroneously  supposed),  and  one  to 
Lord  Mansfield ; — ^A  Petition  from  Dr.  Dodd  to 
the  King ; — A  Petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the 
Queen ;— Observations  of  some  length  inserted 
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in  the  newspapers,  on  occasion  of  Earl  Percy's 
having  presented  to  his  Majesty  a  petition  for 
mercy  to  Dodd,  signed  by  twenty  thousand 
people,  but  aU  in  vain.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
also  written  a  petition  from  the  City  of  London ; 
*but,'  said  he,  with  a  significant  smile,  *they 
iMndedW^ 

The  last  of  these  articles  which  Johnson  wrote 
is  '  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solemn  Declaration,*  which 
he  left  with  the  sheriff  at  the  place  of  execution. 
Here,  also,  my  friend  marked  the  variations  on 
a  copy  of  that  piece  now  in  my  possession. 
Dodd  inserted,  *I  never  knew  or  attended  to 
the  calls  of  frugality,  or  the  needful  minuteness 
of  painful  economy ; '  and  in  the  next  sentence 
he  introduced  the  words  which  I  distinguish  by 
italics  :  *■  My  life  for  some  fevi  unhappy  years 
past  has  been  dreadfully  erroTteoug.*  Johnson's 
expression  was  hypocritical ;  but  his  remark  on 
the  margin  is,  '  With  this  he  said  he  could  not 
charge  himself.' 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what  part 
of  the  Occasional  Papers,  concerning  Dr. 
Dodd's  miserable  situation,  came  from  the  pen 
of  Johnson,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  my 
readers  with  my  record  of  the  unpublished 
writings  relating  to  that  extraordinary  and  in- 
teresting matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr. 
Dodd,  May  23,  1777,  in  which  *  The  Convict's 
Address '  seems  clearly  to  be  meant : — 

'  I  am  so  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  sir,  with  a 
sense  of  your  extreme  benevolence  towards  me, 
that  I  cannot  find  words  equal  to  the  sentiments 
of  my  heart. 


>  Having  unexpectedly,  by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Stone, 
of  London  Field,  Hackney,  seen  the  original  in  John- 
son's handwriting,  of  The  Petition  of  the  City  of  London 
to  his  Majesty  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  now  present  it 
to  my  readers,  with  such  passages  as  were  omitted, 
enclosed  in  crotchets,  and  the  additions  or  variations 
marked  in  italics  : — 

*That  William  Dodd,  Doctor  of  Laws,  now  lying 
under  sentence  of  death  inyottr  Majesty's  Jail  of  Newgate 
for  the  crime  of  forgery,  has,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
set  a  useful  and  laudable  example  of  diligence  in  his 
calling  [and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  exercised 
his  ministry  with  great  fidelity  and  efRcacy},  which  in 
many  instances  has  produced  the  most  happy  effect.  That 
he  has  been  the  first  iastitutor,  [or]  and  a  very  earnest 
and  active  promoter  of  several  modes  of  useftil  charity, 
and  [that]1herefore  [he]  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  on  many  occasions  a  benefactor  to  the  public. 
[That  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they  are  will- 
ing to  suppose  his  late  crime  to  have  been  not  the 
consequence  of  habitual  depravity,  but  the  suggestion 
of  some  sudden  and  violent  temptation.]  [That]  Your 
Pditioners,  therefore,  considering  his  case  as,  in  some 
of  its  circumstances,  unprecedented  and  peculiar,  and 
encouraged  by  your  Modesty's  known  clemency,  [they] 
most  humbly  recommend  the  said  William  Dodd  to 
[his]  your  Mi^jesty's  most  gracious  consideration,  in 
hopes  that  he  will  be  found  not  altogether  [unfit] 
unworthy  to  stand  an  example  of  Royal  Mercy/— Bos- 

WELU 


'Tou  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to  need 
the  slightest  hint  from  me,  of  what  infinite 
utility  the  Speech  *  on  the  awful  day  has  been 
to  me.  I  experience  every  hour  some  good 
effect  from  it.  I  am  sure  that  effects  still  more 
salutary  and  important  must  follow  from  your 
kind  and  intended  faxour,  I  will  labour — God 
being  my  helper — to  do  justice  to  it  from  the 
pulpit.  I  am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  con- 
stantly to  deliver  from  thence,  in  all  their 
mighty  force  and  power,  not  a  soul  could  be 
left  unconvinced  and  unpersuaded.' 

.•■••• 

He  added : 

'May  God  Alhiohtt  bless  and  reward,  with 
his  choicest  comforts,  your  philanthropic  actions, 
and  enable  me  at  all  times  to  express  what  I  feel 
of  the  high  and  uncommon  obligation  which  I 
owe  to  the  first  man  in  our  times.' 

On  Sunday,  June  22,  he  writes,  begging  Dr. 
Johnson's  assistance  in  framing  a  supplicatory 
letter  to  his  Majesty  : — 

*  If  his  Majesty  would  be  moved  of  his  royal 
clemency  to  spare  me  and  my  family  the  horrors 
and  ignominy  of  &  public  death,  which  the  public 
itself  is  solicitous  to  waive,  and  to  grant  me  in 
some  silent  distant  comer  of  the  globe  to  pass 
the  renudnder  of  my  days  in  penitence  and 
prayer,  I  would  -bless  hii  clemency  and  be 
bumbled.' 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johnson  when 
in  oburch.  He  stooped  down  and  read  it,  and 
wrote,  when  he  went  home,  the  following  letter 
for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King : — 

*  Sib, — May  it  not  offend  your  Majesty,  that  the 
most  miserable  of  men  applies  himself  to  your 
clemency,  as  his  last  hope  and  his  last  refuge ; 
that  your  mercy  is  most  earnestly  and  humbly 
implored  by  «  clergyman,  whom  your  laws  and 
judges  have  condemmed  to  the  horror  and  igno- 
miny of  a  public  execution. 

*  I  confess  the  crime,  -and  own  the  enormity 
of  its  consequences,  and  the  danger  of  its  ex- 
ample. Nor  have  I  the  confidence  to  petition 
for  impunity ;  bat  humbly  hope  that  public 
security  may  be  established,  without  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  clorgyman  dragged  through  the  streets, 
to  a  death  of  infamy,  amidst  the  derision  of  the 
profligate  and  profane ;  and  that  justice  may  be 
satisfied  with  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  dis- 
grace, and  hopeless  penury. 

'  My  life,  sir,  has  not  been  useless  to  miankind. 
I  have  benefited  many.  But  my  offences  against 
God  are  numberless,  and  I  have  had  little  time 
for  repentance.  Preserve  me,  sir,  by  your  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  from  the  necessity  of  appear- 
ing unpr^ared  at  that  tribunal,  before  which 
]dng8  and  subjects  must  stand  at  last  together. 
Permit  me  to  hide  my  guilt  in  some  obscure 
comer  of  a  foreign  country,  where,  if  I  can  ever 


>  His  speech  at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  found  guilty.-- 
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attain  confidence  to  hope  that  my  prayers  will 
be  heard,  they  shall  be  poured  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  gratitude  for  the  life  and  happftiess  of 
your  Majesty. — I  am,  sir,  your  Majesty's/  etc. 
Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  follows : — 

*  TO  BB.  DODD. 

'  Sir, — I  most  seriously  enjoin  you  n6i  to  let 
it  be  at  all  known  that  I  have  written  this  letter, 
and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr.  Allen  in  a  cover 
to  me.  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  wish 
it  success. — ^But  do  not  indulge  hope. — Tell 
nobody.' 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Allen  was 
pitched  on  to  assist  in  this  melancholy  ofiSce, 
for  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Akerman,  the 
keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  Johnson  never  went 
to  see  Dr.  Dodd.  He'  said  to  me,  *  It  would 
have  done  him  more  harm,  than  good  to  Dodd, 
who  once  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him,  but  not 
earnestly.' 

Dr.  Johnson  on  ^he  20tii  of  June  wrote  the 
following  letter : — 

'  TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUBABLE  CHABLES 
JENKINSOir. 

'  Sib, — Since  the  conviction  and  condemnation 
of  Dr.  Dodd,  I  have  had,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  friend,  some  intercourse  with  him,  and  I  am 
sure  I  shall  lose  nothing  in  your  opinion  by  ten- 
derness and  commiseration.  Whatever  be  the 
crime,  it  is  not  easy  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  delinquent,  without  a  wish  that  his  life  may 
be  spared ;  at  least  when  no  life  has  been  taken 
away  by  him.  I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which  I  wish  tliis 
unhappy  being  to  escape  the  utmost  rigour  of 
his  sentence. 

*He  is,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first 
clergyman  of  our  church  who  has  suffered  public 
execution  for  immorality ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  for  the  interests  of  religion 
to  bury  such  an  offender  in  the  obscurity  of  per- 
petual exile,  thanto  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and 
on  the  gallows,  to  all  who  for  any  reason  are 
enemies  to  the  clergy. 

*  The  supreme  power  lias  in  all  ages  paid  some 
attention  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  that 
voice  does  not  least  deserve  to  be  heard,  when 
it  calls  out  for  mercy.  There  is  now  a  very 
general  desire  that  Dodd's  life  should  be  spared. 
More  is  not  wished ;  and  perhaps  this  is  not 
too  much  to  be  granted. 

*  If  you,  sir,  have  an  opportunity  of  enforcing 
these  reasons,  you  may  perhaps  think  them 
worthy  of  considcfTation ;  but  whatever  you 
determine,  I  moAt  respectfully  entreat  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  pardon,  for  this  intrusion,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

'  SA^.  JoHKSOK.' 

It  has  been  confidently  circulated,  with  invi- 
dious remarks,  that  to  this  letter  no  attention 


whatever  was  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkinson  (after- 
wairds  Earl  of  Liverpool) ;  and  that  he  did  not 
even  deign  to  show  the  common  civility  of  own< 
ing  the  r^eipt  of  it.  I  could  not  but  wonder 
at  such  conduct  in  the  noble  Lord,  whose  own 
character  and  just  elevation  in  life,  I  thought, 
must  have  impressed  him  with  all  due  regard  for 
great  abilities  and  attainments.  As  the  story 
had  been  much  talked  of,  and  apparently  from 
good  authority,  I  could  not  but  have  animad- 
verted upon  it  in  this  work,  had  it  been  as  was 
alleged  ;  but  from  my  earnest  love  of  truth,  and 
having  found  reason  to  think  that  there  might  be 
a  mistake,  I  presumed  to  write  to  his  Lordship, 
requesting  an  explanation ;  and  it  is  with  the 
sincerest  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assure 
the  world  that  thei^e  is  no  foundation  for  it,  the 
fact  being,  that  owing  to  some  neglect  or  acci- 
dent, Johnson's  letter  never  came  to  Lord  liver- 
poors  hands.  I  should  have  thought  it  strange 
indeed,  if  that  noble  Lord  had  imderralued  my 
illustrious  friend ;  but  instead  of  this  being  the 
case,  his  Lordship,  in  the  very  polite  answer  with 
which  he  was  pleased  immediately  to  honour 
me,  thus  expresses  himself : — '  I  have  always  re- 
spected the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  admire 
his  writings  ;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts 
of  them  with  pleasure  and  great  improvement.  * 
All  applications  for  the  Boyal  mercy  having 
failed.  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himself  for  death ; 
and  with  a  warmth  of  gratitude  wrote  to  Dr. 
Johnson  as  follows : — 

'  June  2^,  Midnight 

'Accept,  thou  oreixt  and  good  heart,  my 
earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  for  all 
thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  my  behalf. — 
O  Dr.  Johnson !  as  I  sought  your  knowledge 
at  an  early  hour  in  life,  would  to  heaven  I  had 
cultivated  the  love  and  acquaintance  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  man  ! — I  pray  GrOD  most  sincerely  to 
bless  you  with  the  highest  transports — the  inf  elt 
satisfaction  of  humane  and  benevolent  exertions  ! 
— And  admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the 
realms  of  bHss  before  you,  I  shall  hail  your  ar- 
rival there  with  transports,  and  rejoice  to  ac- 
knowledge that  you  were  my  comforter,  my  ad- 
vocate, and  my  friend  I   God  6c  eo€T  with  you. !  * 

Dr.  Johnson  lastly  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd  this 
solemn  and  soothing  letter : — 

'  TO  THE  BEVEBEND  DB.  DODD. 

*  June  26, 1777. 
*  Deab  Sib,— That  which  is  appbinted  to  all 
men  is  now  coming  upon  you.  Outward  cir- 
cumstances, the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men, 
ate  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being  about 
to  stand  the  trial  foir  eternity^  before  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Be  com- 
forted :  your  crime,  morally  or  religiously  con- 
sidered, has  nb  very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It 
corrupted  no  man's  principles ;  it  attacked  no 
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man's  life.  It  involved  only  a  temporary  and 
reparable  injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all  other  sins, 
yon  are  earnestly  to  repent :  and  may  Gk)D,  who 
knoweth  our  frailty,  and  desireth  not  our  death, 
4M;cept  your  repentance,  for  the  sake  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

'In  requital  of  those  well-intended  offices 
which  you  are  pleased  so  emphatically  to  ac- 
knowledge, let  me  beg  that  you  make  in  your 
devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found  written, 
in  Johnson's  own  hand,  '  Next  day,  June  27,  he 
was  executed.' 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with  an 
useful  application,  let  us  now  attend  to  the  re- 
flections of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the  Occa- 
sioTial  Papers,  concerning  the  imfortunate  Dr. 
Dodd : — '  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  man 
whom  we  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity,  and 
sunk  in  shame.  For  his  reputation,  which  no 
man  can  give  to  himself,  those  who  conferred  it 
are  to  answer.  Of  his  public  ministry  the 
means  of  judging  were  sufficiently  attainable. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  preach  well,  whose  ser- 
mons strike  his  audience  ^th  forcible  convic- 
tion. Of  his  life,  those  who  thought  it  consis- 
tent with  hia  doctrine  did  not  originally  form 
false  notions.  He  was  at  first  what  he  endea- 
voured to  make  others ;  but  the  world  broke 
down  his  resolution,  and  h»  in  time  ceased  to 
exemplify  his  own  instructions.  Let  those  who 
are  tempted  to  his  faults  tremble  at  his  punish- 
ment ;  and  those  whom  he  impressed  from  the 
pulpit  with  religious  sentiments  endeavour  to 
confimi  them,  by  considering  the  regret  and 
self -abhorrence  with  which  he  reviewed  in  piispn 
his  deviations  from  rectitude.' 


OHAPTEBXLL 

1777. 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  lus  happy 
discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  of  Derbyshire.  *  There  was,* 
said  he,  'no  sparkle,  no  brilliancy  in  Fitz- 
herbert ;  but  I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  so 
generally  acceptable.  He  made  everybody  quite 
easy,  overpowered  nobody  by  the  superiority  of 
his  talents,  made  no  man  think  worse  of  him- 
self by  being  his  rival,  seemed  always  to  listen, 
did  not  oblige  you  to  hejur  much  from  him,  and 
did  not  oppose  what  you  said.  Everybody  liked 
him  ;  but  he  had  no  friend,  as  I  understand  the 
word,  nobody  with  whQm  he  exchanged  intimate 
thoughts.  People  were  willing  to  think  well  of 
everything  about  him.  A  gentleman  was  mak- 
ing an  affecting  rant,  as  many  people  do,  /Of 
great  feelings  about  "  his  dear  son,"  who  was  at 
school  near  London;  how. anxious  be  was  lest 


he  might  be  ill,  and  what  he  would  give  to  see 
him.  "  Can't  you,''  said  Fitzherbert,  "  take  a 
post-chaise  and  go  to  him?"  This,  to  be  sure, 
finished  the  affected  man,  but  ^here  was  not 
much  m  it.^  However,  this  was  circulated  as 
wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and  I  believe  part  of  a 
summer  too ;  a  proof  that  he  was  no  very  witty 
man.  He  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  that  a  man  will  please  more  upon 
the  whole  by  negative  qualities  than  by  jiositive  ; 
by  never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great  deal 
of  delight.  In  the  first  place,  men  kate  more 
steadily  than  they  love ;  and  if  I  have  said 
something  to  hurt  a  noan  once,  I  shall  not  get 
tlxe  better  of  this  by  saying  many  things  to 
please  him.' 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson  having 
mentioned  to  me  the  extraordinary  size  and^ 
price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  rode 
out  with  our  host,  surveyed  his  farm,  and  was 
shown  one  cow  which  he  had  sold  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas,  and  another  for  which  he 
had  been  offered  a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor 
thus  described  to  me  his  old  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  Johnson : — *  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  clear 
head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very  gay 
imagination ;  but  .tl^ere  is  np  disputing  with 
him.  He  wiU  not  hear  you,  and,  having  a 
louder, voice  than  you,  must  roar  you  down.' 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Johnson  to 
like  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Bangour, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me.  I  had  been  much 
pleased  with  them  at  a  very  early  age ;  the  im- 
pression still  remained  on  my  mind ;  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  opinion  of  my  ,f  riend  the  Honour- 
able Andrew  Ei-skine,  himself  both  a  good  poet 
and  a  good  critic,  who  thought  Hamilton  as  true 
a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  having 
fame  was  imaccountable.  Johnson,  ui>on  re- 
peated occasions,  while  I  was  at  Ashbourne, 
talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton.  He  said  there 
was  no  power  of  tliinking  in  his  verses,  nothing 
that  strikes  one,  nothing  better  than  what  you 
generally  find  in  magazioes ;  and  that  the  high- 
est praise  they  deserved  was,  that  they  were 
very  well  for  a  gentleman  to  hand  about  among 
his  friends.  He  said  the  imitation  of  Jfe  sit 
ancUUe  tibiamoTf  etc.,  was  too  solemn ;  he  read 
part  of  it  at  the  beginning.  He  read  the  beauti- 
ful pathetic  song,   'Ah!  the  poor  shepherd's 

*  Dr-Glsbome,  Physician  to  his  Mi^esty's  Household, 
has  obligingly  communicated  to  me  a  fuller  account  of 
this  story  than  had  reached  Dr.  Johnson.  The  aflected 
gentleman  was  the  late  John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq., 
author  of  a  lA/e  of  Socrates,  and  of  some  poems  in 
DodsUy's  ColUctiaji.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  found  him  one 
morning  apparently  in  such  violent  agitation,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  indisposition  of  his  son,  as  to  seem  beyond 
the  power  oi  comfort  At  length,  however,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  111  write  an  Elegy.'  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  being 
satisfied  by  this  of  the  sincerity  of  his  emotions,  slily 
said,  '  Had  not  you  better  take  a  post-cliaise,  and  go 
and  see  him  ? '  It  was  the  shrewdness  of  tlie  insinna- 
tion  which  made  the  stoiy  be  circulated.— 3osw£ll. 
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mournful  fate !  *  and  did  not  seem  to  give  atten- 
tion to  what  I  had  been  used  to  think  tender 
elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at  the  rhyme,  in 
Scotch  pronunciation,  wUhes  and  hluaheSf  reading 
vmahes — and  there  he  stopped.  He  owned  that 
the  epitaph  on  Lord  Newhall  was  pretty  well 
done.  He  read  the  *  Inscription  in  a  Summer- 
house,'  and  a  little  of  the  imitations  of  Horace's 
Epistles ;  but  said  he  found  nothing  to  make 
hitn  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged  that 
there  were  some  good  poetical  passages  in  the 
book,— *  Where,*  said  he,  *  will  you  find  so  large 
a  collection  without  some  ? '  I  thought  the  de- 
scription of  Winter  might  obtain  his  approba- 
tion : — 

*  See  Winter,  from  the  frozen  north. 
Drives  bis  iron  tthariot  forth ! 
His  grisly  hand  in  icy  chains 
Fair  Tweeda's  siiyer  flood  constra&is/  etc. 

He  asked  why  an  '  iron  chariot  ? '  and  said, 
'  icy  chains  *  was  an  old  image.  I  was  struck 
witii  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  and  somewhat 
sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I  had  long  read  with 
fondness  was  not  approved  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
I  comforted  myself  with  thinking  that  the 
beauties  were  too  delicate  for  his  robust  percep- 
tions. Garrick  maintained  that  he  had  not  a 
taste  for  the  finest  productions  of  genius ;  but  I 
was  sensible  that  when  he  took  the  trouble  to 
analyse  critically,  he  generally  convinced  us  that 
he  was  right. 

In  the  evemng  the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward,  of 
Lichfield,  who  was  passing  through  Ashbourne 
in  his  wa^  home,  drank  tea  with  us.  Johnson 
described  him  thus :  '  Sir,  his  ambition  is  to  be 
a  fine  talker ;  so  he  goes  to  Buxton,  and  such 
places,  where  he  may  find  companies  to  listen 
to  him.  And,  sir,  he  is  a  valetudinarian, — one 
of  those  who  are  always  mending  themselves. 
I  do  not  know  a  m(ve  disagreeable  character 
Ifhan  a  valetudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do 
anything  that  is  for  his  ease,  and  indulges  him- 
self in  the  grossest  freedoms.  Sir,  he  brings 
himself  to  the  state  of  a  hog  in  a  sty.' 

Dr.  Taylor's  nose  happening  to  bleed,  he  said 
it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have  himself 
blooded  four  days  after  a  quarter  of  a  year's  in- 
terval. Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  great  dabbler  in 
physic,  disapproved  much  of  periodical  bleeding ; 
*  for,*  said  he,  *  youaccustom  yourself  to  an  evacua- 
tion which  Nature  cannot  perform  of  herself,  and 
therefore  she  cannot  help  you,  should  you,  from 
f  orgetf  ulness  or  any  other  cause,  omit  it ;  so  you 
may  be  suddenly  suffocated.  You  may  accustom 
yourself  to  other  periodical  evacuations^  because, 
should  you  omit  them.  Nature  can  supply  the 
omission;  but  Nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to 
blood  you.' '  '  I  do  not  like  to  take  an  emetic,' 
said  Taylor,  'for  fear  of  breaking  some  small 
vessels.*  *  Poh  I '  said  Johnson,  *  if  3rou  have  so 
many  things  that  will  break,  you  had  better 

>  Nature,  however,  may  supply  the  evacuation  by 
an  hsemorrhogp. — Keakmes'. 


break  your  neck  at  once,  and  there's  an  end 
on't.  You  will  break  no  small  vessels '  (blowing 
with  high  derision). 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David 
Hume's  persisting  in  his  infidelity,  when  he  waa 
dying,  shocked  me  much.  JouxBOX :  *  Why 
should  it  shock  you,  sir?  Hume  owned  he  had 
never  read  the  Testament  with  attention.  Here 
then  was  a  man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  religion,  and  had  con- 
tinually turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  prospect  of  death 
would  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  unless  God 
should  send  an  angel  to  set  him  right.'  I  said 
I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  thought  of  an- 
nihilation gave  Hume  no  pain.  Johnson  :  *  It 
waa  not  so,  sir.  He  had  a  vanity  -in  being 
thought  easy.  It  ia  more  probable  that  he 
should  assume  an  appearance  of  ease,  than  so 
very  improbable  a  thing  should  be,  as  a  man 
not  afraid  of  going  (as,  in  spite  of  his  delusive 
theory,  he  cannot  be  sure  but  he  may  go)  into 
an  unknown  state,  and  not  being  uneasy  at  leav- 
ing all  he  knew.  And  you  are  to  consider  that, 
upon  his  own  principle  of  annihilation,  he  had 
no  motive  to  speak  the  truth.'  The  horror  of 
deaths  which  I  had  always  observed  in  Dr. 
Johnson^  appeared  strong  to-night.  I  ventured 
to  tell  him  that  I  had  been  for  moments  in  my 
life  not  afraid  of  death ;.  therefore  I  could  sup- 
pose another  man  in  that  state  of  mind  for  a 
considerable  ^ace  of  time.  He  said,  *  He  never 
had  a  moment  in  which  death  was  not  terrible 
to  him.'  He  added,  that  it  had  been  observed, 
that  scarce  any  man  dies  in  public  but  with  ap- 
parent resolution ;  from  that  desire  of  praise 
which  never  quits  us.  I  said  Dr.  Dodd  seemed 
willing  to  die,  and  full  ef  hopes  of  happiness. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  Dr.  Dodd  would  have  given  both 
his  hands  and  both  his  legs  to  have  lived.  The 
better  a  man  is,  the  more  he  is  afraid  of  death, 
having  a  clearer  view  of  iufinite  purity.*  He 
owned  that  ova  being  in  an  unhappy  xmcer- 
tainty  as  to  our  salvation  was  mysterious  ;  and 
said,  '  Ah  !  we  must  wait  till  we  are  in  another 
state  of  being  to  have  many  things  explained  to 
us. '  Even  the  powerful  mind  of  Johnson  seemed 
foiled  by  futurity.  But  I  thought  that  the 
gloom  of  uncertainty  in  solemn  religious  specu- 
lation, being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more 
consolatory  than  the  emptiness  of  infidelity.  A 
man  can  live  in  thick  air,  but  perishes  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  a  remark 
which  I  told  him  was  made  to  me  by  General 
Paoli : — *  That  it  ia  impossible  not  to  be  afraid  of 
death ;  and  that  those  who  at  the  time  of  dying 
are  not  afraid,  are  not  thinking  of  death,  but  of 
applause  or  something  else,  which  ^eeps  death 
out  of  their  sight :  so  that  all  men  are  equally 
afraid  of  death  when  they  see  it;  only  some 
,  have  a  power  of  turning  their  sight  away  from 
it  better  than  others.' 
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On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  Butter, 
physician  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with  us ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  should  go 
on  Friday  and  dine  with  him.  Johnson  said, 
Tm  glad  of  this.'  He  seemed  weary  of  the 
uniformity  of  life  at  Dr.  Tayler'a 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing  a  Gf e, 
a  man's  peculiarities  should  be  mentioned, 
because  they  mark  his  character.  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  at  to  peculiarities :  the 
question  is,  whether  a  man's  vices  should  be 
mentioned;  for  instance,  whether  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  Addison  and  Parnell  drank  too 
freely ;  for  people  will  probably  more  easily  in< 
dulge  in  drinking  from  knowing  this ;  so  that 
more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than  good 
by  telling  the  whole  truth.'  Here  was  an 
instance  of  his  varying  from  himself  in  talk ; 
for  when  Lord  Hafles  and  he  sat  one  morning 
calmly  conversing  in  my  house  at  Edinburgh,  I 
well  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  maintained, 
that  *■  if  a  man  is  to  write  A  Panegyric,  he  may 
keep  vices  out  of  sight;  but  if  he  professes  to 
write  A  Life,  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it 
was:'  and  when  I  objected  to  the  danger  of 
telling  that  Parnell  drank  to  excess,  he  said, 
that  *it  would  produce  air  instructive  caution 
to  avoid  drinking,  when  it  was  seen  that  even 
the  learning  and  genius  of  Parnell  could  be 
debased  by  it.'  And  in  the  Hebrides  he  main- 
tained, as  appeaors  from  the  Journol^  that  a 
man's  intimate  friend  should  mention  his  fanlts 
if  he  writes  his  life. 

He  had  this  evening  (partly,  I  suppose,  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  to  his  Whig  friend)  a 
violent  argument  with  Dr.  Taylor,  as  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people  of  England  at  this 
time  towards  the  royal  family  of  Stuart.  He 
grew  so  outrageous  as  to  say,  'that  if  England 
were  fairly  polled,  ^e  present  King  would  be 
sent  away  to-night,  and  his  adherents  hanged 
to-morrow.'  Taylor,  wha  was  as  violent  a 
Whig  as  Johnson  was  a  Tory,  was  roused  by 
this  to  a  pitch  of  bellowing.  He  denied  loudly 
what  Johnson  said,  and  maintained  that  there 
was  an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart  family, 
though  he  admitted  that  the  people  were  not 
much  attached  to  the  present  King.'  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  the  state  of  the  country  is  this :  the 
people  knowing  it  to  be  i^p^ed  on  all  hands 
that  this  King  has  not  the  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown,  and  there  being  no  hope  that  he  who 
has  it  ean  be  restored,  have  grown  cold  and  in- 
different upon  the  subject  of  loyalty,  and  have 

>  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  8d  edit  p.  240. 

—Bos  WELL. 

s  Dr.  Taylor  was  very  ready  to  make  this  admission, 
because  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  was 
not  in  power.  There  was  then  some  tmth  in  it,  owing 
to  the  pertinacity  of  factious  clamour.  Had  he  lived 
till  now.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
deny  that  his  Majesty  possesses  the  warmest  affection 
of  his  people.— BoewsxL. 


no  warm  attachment  to  any  King.  They  would 
not,  therefore,  risk  anything  to  restore  the 
exiled  family.  They  would  not  give  208.  a 
piece  to  bring  it  about.  But  if  a  mere  vote 
could  do  it,  there  would  be  twenty  to  one ;  at 
least,  there  would  be  a  very  great  majority  of 
voices  f <»*  it.  For,  sir,  you  are  to  consider  that 
all  those  who  think  a  King  has  a  right  to  his 
crown,  as  a  man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the 
just  opinion,  would  be  for  restoring  the  King 
who  certainly  has  the  hereditary  right,  could 
he  b^  trusted  with  it ;  in  which  there  would  be 
no  danger  now,  when  laws  and  everything  else 
are  so  mueh  advanced:  and  every  King  will 
govern  by  the  laws.  And  you  must  also  con- 
sider, sir,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  other 
side  to  oppose  this ;  for  it  is  not  alleged  by  any 
one  that  the  present  family  has  any  inherent 
right :  so  that  the  Whigs  could  not  have  a  con- 
test between  two  rights.' 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  question  as 
to  hereditary  right  were  to  be  tried  by  a  poll  of 
the  people  of  England,  to  be  sure  the  abstract 
doetrine  would  be  given  in  favoxir  of  the  family 
of  Stuart;  but  he  said  the  conduct  of  that 
family,  which  occasioned  their  expulsion,  was 
se  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
would  not  vote  for  a  restoration.  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  think,  was  contented  with  the  admission  as  to 
the  hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original  point 
in  dispute — ^viz.,  what  the  people  upon  the  whole 
would  do,  taking  in  right  and  aiffection ;  for  he 
said  people  were  afraid  ef  a  change,  even  though 
they  think  it  right.  Dr.  Taylor  sadd  something 
of  the  slight  foundation  of  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  'Sir,'  said  Johnson, 
'the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  full  right 
of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  whose 
common  source  had  the  undisputed  right.  A 
right  to  a  throne  is  like  a  right  to  anything  else. 
Possession  is  sufficient,  where  no  better  right 
can  be  shown.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
royal  family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the 
King  of  France :  for  as  to  the  first  beginning  of 
the  right  we  are  in  the  dark.' 

Thursday,  September  18.  Last  night  Dr. 
Johnson  had  proposed  that  the  crystal  lustre, 
or  chandeCer,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  large  room  should 
be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other.  Taylor  said 
it  should  be  lighted  up  next  night.  *  That  will 
do  very  well,'  said  I,  *for  it  is  Dr.  Johnson's 
birthday.'  When  we  were  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
Johnson  had  desired  me  not  to  mention  his 
birthday.  He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this 
time  that  I  mentioned  it,  and  said  somewhat 
sternly,  *  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted 
the  next  day.' 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yesterday 
when  I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came  to  dinner 
to-day,  and  plagued  him  unintentionally  by 
wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not  why  he  disliked 
having  his  birthday  mentioned,  unless  it 
were  that  it  reminded  him  of  his  approaching 
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nearer  to  death,  of  which  he  had  a  constant 
dread. 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and  much 
distressed  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  was  now 
uniformly  placid,  and  contemplated  his  disso- 
lution without  any  perturbation.  *Slr,'  said 
Johnson,  *  this  is  only  a  disordered  imagination 
taking  a  different  turn.' 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of  all 
the  English  Poets  who  ha4  published  a  volume 
of  poems.  Johnson  told  roe  *  that  a  Mr.  Coxe- 
ter,'*  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  the  greatest 
length  towards  this,  having  collected  I  think 
about  five  hundred  volumes  of  poets  whose 
works  were  little  known ;  but  that  upon  his 
death  Tom  Osborne  bought  them,  and  they 
were  dispersed,  which  he  thought  a  pity,  as  it 
was  curious  to  see  any  series  complete ;  and 
'  in  every  volume  of  poems  something  good  ^lay 
be  found.* 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style  of  poetry 
of  late.  'He  puts,*  said  he,  'a  very  common 
thing  in  a  strange  dress,  till  he  does  not  know  it 
himself,  and  thinks  other  people  do  not  know 
it.*  Bos^vsLL :  '  That  is  owing  to  his  being  so 
much  versant  in  old  English  Poeti^.*  John- 
son :  'What  is  that  to  the  purpose,  sijr?  If  I 
say  a  man  is  drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing 
to  his  taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not 

mended.    No,  air,* has  taken  to  ^  odd 

mode.    For  example,  he*d  write  thus : 

"  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 

Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray." 

Oray  evening  is  common  enough;  but  evening 
gray  he*d  think  fine.  Stay— well  make  out  the 
stanza: 

"  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell. 
Wearing  oat  life's  evening  gray. 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 
What  is  bliss,  and  whioh  the  way?"* 

BoswELL:  'But  why  smite  his  bosom,  sir?* 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  to  show  he  was  in  earnest  * 
(smiling). — He,  at  ai^  after  period,^tidded  the 
following  stanza : 

*  Thus  I  spoke ;  an^  speaking  sigh'd. 
Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear ; 
When  the  si^iiling  sage  rei)Ued — 
Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.'* 

>  Tliomas  Goxeter,  Esq.,  who  had  also  made  a  large 
collection  of  old  plays,  and  ti-om  vrhose  manuscript 
notes  The  Lives  oj  Ihe  English  FoeU,  by  Shiels  and 
Gibber,  were  principally  compiled,  as  should  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  former  page.  See  pp.  264-6.  [Mr. 
Coxeter  was  bred  at  T^'inity  College^  Oxford,  and  died 
in  London,  April  17.  1747,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  A 
particular  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  GcaU^- 
man's  Magagine  for  1781,  p.  173.— MAI.o^'E.] 

>  Believed  to  be  Warton. 

*  As  some  of  my  readcra  may  be  gratified  by  reading 
the  progress  ot  this  Uttle  composition.  I  shall  insert  it 
from  my  notes.—'  When  Dr.  Johnson  and  J  were  sitting 
t^U-a-tiU  ^t  t\^e  H^tre  Tayem,  May  9,  1778,  he  said, 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  sianza  very 
good  solemn  poetry,  as  also  the  first  three  lines 
of  the  lecond.  Its  last  line  is  an  excellent 
burlesque  surprise  on  gloomy  sentimental  in- 
quirers. And  perhaps  the  advice  is  as  good  as 
can  be  given  to  a  low-spirited,  dissatisfied 
being : — *  Don't  trouble  your  head  with  sickly 
thinking :  take  a  cup  and  be  merry.' 

Friday,  September  19,  after  breakfast.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  aet  out  in  Dr.  Taylor*s  chaise 
to  go  to  Derby.  The  day  was  fine,  and  we 
resolved  to  go  by  Keddlestone,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Scarsdole,  that  I  might  see  his  Lordship*s  fine 
house.  I  was  struck  with  the  magnificence  of 
the  building ;  and  the  ezteosive  park  with  the 
finest  verdure,  covered  with  deer,  and  cattle, 
«nd  sheep,  delighted  me.  The  number  of  old 
oaks,  of  an  immense  size,  filled  me  with  a  sort 
of  respectful  admiration.  For  one  of  them  £60 
was  offered.  The  excellent  smooth  gravel  roads; 
the  large  piece  of  water  formed  by  his  Lordship 
from  some  small  brooks,  with  a  handsome  barge 
upon  it ;  the  venerable  Gothic  church,  now  the 
family  chapel,  just  by  the  house  ;  in  short,  tlie 
grand  ^proup  of  objects  agitated  and  distended 
my  mind  in  a  most  agreeable  manner.  'One 
should  think,'  said  I,  '  that  the  proprietor  of  all 
this  mu3t  be  happy.' — 'Nay,  sir,*  said  Johnson, 
*  all  this  excludes  but  one  evil — ^poverty.'  * 

Our  names  were  sent  up,  and  a  wcU-dressed 
elderly  housekeeper,  %  mpst  distinct  articulator, 
showed  us  the  house ;  which  I  need  not  describe, 
as  there  ^  an  account  of  it  published  in  Adams* 
Works  in  Architecture.  Dr.  Johnson  thought- 
better  of  it  to-day  than  when  he  saw  it  before ; 
for  he  had  lately  attacked  it  violently,  saying, 
'  It  would  do  excellently  for  a  town-halL  The 
large  roood  with  the  pillars,*  said  he,  '  would  do 

"  Wher§  is  bliss"  would  be  better.  He  then  added  a 
ludicrotts  stanza,  bat  would  not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should 
take  it  down.  It  was  somewhat  as  {ollows ;  the  last 
line  I  am  sure  I  remember : — 

"  WhUe  I  thus  cried, 

seer. 
The  hoary  replied. 

Come,  my  lad,  and  diink  some  beer." 
'  In  spring  1779,  when  in  better  humour,  he  made  the 
second  stanza,  as  in  the  text  There  was  only  one 
variation  afterwards  made  on  my  suggestion,  which 
was  changing  hoary,  in  the  third  line,  to  miling^  both 
to  avoid  a  sameness  with  the  epithet  in  the  first  Une, 
and  to  dcscnbe  the  hennit  in  his  pleasantry.  He  was 
then  very  well  pleased  that  I  should  preserve  it.'— • 

Bos  WELL. 

>  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  renuu^  to  a  lady 
of  admirable  good  sense  and  quickness  of  understand- 
ing, she  observed,  '  It  Is  true,  all  this  excludes  only 
one  evil ;  but  how  much  good  does  it  let  in  ?' — ^To  this 
olMervation  much  pi-aise  has  been  justly  given.  Let 
me  then  now  (2d  ed.)  do  myself  the  honour  to  mention 
that  the  la^y  vho  made  it  was  the  late  Margaret  Mont- 
gomerie,  my  very  valuable  wife,  and  the  very  affectionate 
mother  of  my  children,  who,  if  they  inherit  her  good 
qualities,  will  have  no  reason  to  comi>lain  of  tijieix  lot. 
Dos  magna  parerUum  virtva —JkwwEj^tU 
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for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the  assises ;  the  circu- 
lar room  for  a  jury-chamber;  and  the  room 
above  for  prisoners.'  StiU  he  thought  the  Lurge 
room  ill-lighted,  and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing 
in ;  and  the  bed-chambers  but  indifferent  rooms, 
and  that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  in- 
judiciously laid  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  appearing  pleased  with  the  house. 
'  But,*  said  he,  *  that  was  when  Lord  Soarsdale 
was  present.  Politeness  obliges  us  to  ftppear 
pleased  with  a  man's  works  when  he  is  jpresent. 
No  man  will  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you. 
Tou  may  therefore  pay  compliments  without 
saying  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say  to  Lord 
Scarsdale  of  his  large  room,  "My  Lord,  this  is 
the  most  costly  room  that  I  ever  saw ; "  which 
is  true.' 

Dr.  Manningham,  .physician  in  I^ndon,  who 
was  visiting  at  Lord  Scarsdale's,  accompanied 
us  through  many  of  the  rooins ;  and  soon  after- 
wards my  Lord  himself,  to  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
was  known,  appeared,  and  did  the  honours  of 
the  house.  We  talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  John- 
son, with  n  warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  re- 
gard, exclaimed,  'The  earth  does  not  bear  a 
worthier  man  than  Bennet  Langton.'  We  saw 
a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I  think  are 
described  in  one  of  Young^t  Tours,  There  is  a 
printed  catalogue  of  them,  which  tl^  house- 
keeper put  into  my  hand ;  I  should  like  to  view 
them  at  leisure.  I  was  much'  struck  with 
Daniel  interpreting  Nebuchadnezzar's  dr/eam, 
by  Rembrandt. — We  were  shown  a  pretty  large 
library.  In  his  Lordship^s  dressing-room  lay 
Johnson's  small  Dictionary :  he  showed  it  to  me 
with  some  eagerness,  saying,  'Look'ye!  Qwb 
regio  in  terris  nostri  non  pUna  laboris/*  He 
observed,  also.  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature ; 
and  said, '  Here's  our  friend !  The  poor  Doctor 
would  have  been  happy  to  hear  of  this.' 

In  our  way  Johnson  strongly  expressefi  his 
love  of  driving  fast  in  a  post-chaise.  'If,'  said 
he,  'I  had  no  duties,  and  no  reference  to  fu- 
turity, I  would  spend  my  life  in  driving  briskly 
in  a  post-chaise  with  a  pretty  woman ;  but  she 
should  be  one  who  could  understand  me,  and 
would  add  something  to  the  conversation.'  I 
observed,  that  we  wore  this  day  to  stop  just 
where  the  Highland  army  did  in  1745.  JoHN- 
BON :  '  It  was  a  noble  attempt.'  Boswill  :  '  I 
wish  we  could  have  an  authentic  history  of  it.' 
Johnsok:  'If  you  were  not  an  idle  dog  you 
might  write  it,  by  collecting  from  everybody 
what  they  can  tell,  and  putting  down  your  au- 
thorities.' BoswiELL:  'But  I  could  not  have 
the  advantage  of  it  in  my  lifetime.'  Johnson  : 
'  You  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame, 
by  printing  it  in  Holland ;  and  as  to  profit,  oon- 
sider  how  long  it  was  before  writing  came  to  be 
considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.  Baretti  says, 
he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received  copy-money 
in  Italy.'  I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to  do 
what  Dr.  Johnson  sitggested;  and  I  thought 


that  I  might  write  so  as  to  venture  to  publish 
my  History  0/  the  Civil  War  in  Oreat  Britain  in 
1745  and  1746,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a 
foreign  press.  ^ 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Butter  accom- 
panied us  to  see  the  manufactory  of  china  there. 
I  admired  the  ingenuity  and  delicate  art  with 
which  a  man  fashioned  clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer, 
or  a  teapot,  while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel 
U/  give  the  mass  rotundity.  I  thought  this  as 
excellent  in  its  species  of  power,  as  making,  good 
verses  in  its  species.  Yet  I  had  no  respect  for 
this  potter.  Neither,  indeed,  has.  a  man  of  any 
extent  of  thinking  for  a  mere  versemaker,  in 
whose  numbers,  however  perfect,  there  is  no 
poetry,  no  mind.  The  china  was  beautiful ;  but 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear ; 
for  that  he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the 
same  size,  as  cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of 
porcelain.^ 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby,  such 
as  I  always  have  in  walking  about  any  town  to 
which  I  am  not  accustomed.  There  is  an  imme- 
diate sensation  of  novelty ;  and  one  speculates 
on  the  way  in  which  life  is  passed  in  it,  which, 
although  there  is  a  sameness  everywhere  upon 
the  whole,  is  yet  minutely  diversified.  The 
minute  diversities  in  everjrthing  are  wonderful. 
Talking  of  shavii^  the  other  night  at  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's, Dr.  Johnson  said,  'Sir,  of  a  thousand 
shavers,  two  do  not  shave  so  much  alike,  as  not 
to  be  distinguished.'  I  thought  this  not  pos- 
sible, till  he  specified  so  many  of  the  varieties  in 
shaving; — holding  the  razor  more  or  less  per- 
pendicular ; — drawing  long  or  short  strokes ; — 
beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the 
under — at  the  r|ght  side  or  the  left  side.  In- 
deed, when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds 
can  be  uttered  by  the  wind-pipe,  in  the  compass 
of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  be  convinced 
how  many  degrees  of  difference  tiiere  may  be  in 
the  application  of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butter,'  whose  lady  is 
daughter  of  my  cousin.  Sir  John  Douglas,  whose 
grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  of  the  noble 
family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson  and  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  medical  conversation.  Johnson 
said,  he  had  somewhere  or  other  given  an  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Nicholses  discourse,  *I>e  Animd 
Medicd,*  He  told  us,  '  that  whatever  a  man's 
distemper  was.  Dr.  Nichols  would  not  attend 
him  as  a  physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease.; 
for  he  believed  that  no  medicines  would  have 
any  influence.    He  once  attended  a  man  in 

>  I  am  now  happy  to  understand  tiiat  Mr.  John  Heine 
(who  was  himself  gallantly  in  the  field  for  the  reigning 
family  In  that  interesting  warfare,  bat  is  generous 
enough  to  do  Ju8ti6e  to  the  other  side)  ia  preparing  an 
accoant  of  it  for  the  press.— Boswell. 

<  Dr.  Butter  was  at  this  time  a  practislBg  physician 

at  Derby.    He  afterwards  removed  to  London,  where 

he  died  in  his.79th  year,  March  22, 1806.    He  is  author 

of  several  medical  tracts.— Mai^nb. 
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trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the  medi- 
cines he  prescribed  had  any  affect :  he  asked 
the  man*s  wife  privately  whether  hia  affairs  were 
not  in  a  bad  way  ?  She  said  no.  He  continued 
his  attendance  some  time,  still  without  success. 
At  length  the  man^s  wife  told  him  sh6  had  dis- 
covered that  her  husband's  affairs  were  in  a  bad 
way.  "When  Goldsmith  was  dying,  Dr.  Turton 
said  to  him,  '*  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disorder 
than  it  should  be,  from  tlie  degree  of  fever  which 
you  have :  is  your  mind  at  ease  ?  "  Goldsmith 
answered  it  was  not.' 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me  to  see 
the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe  had  had  a 
patent  for,  having  brought  away  the  contrivance 
from  Italy.  I  am  not  very  conversant  with  me- 
chanics ;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  machine,  and 
its  multiplied  operations,  struck  me  with  an  agree- 
able surprise.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
during  this  interview,  not  to  think  with  a  de- 
jected indifference  of  the  works  of  art  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  because  life  is  uncertain  and 
short;  but  to  consider  such  indifference  as  a 
failure  of  reason,  a  morbidness  of  mind ;  for 
happiness  should  be  cultivated  as  much  as  we 
can,  and  the  objects  which  are  instrumental  to 
it  should  be  steadily  considered  as  of  importance, 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
multitudes  in  successive  ages.  Though  it  is 
proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 
'  Sands  make  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year ;' 

yet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to  have  a 
just  estimation  of  objects.  One  moment's  being 
uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no  consequence ;  yet  this 
may  be  thought  of  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
BO  on,  till  there  is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In 
the  same  way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of 
learning,  of  friendship.  We  cannot  tell  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  friendship  is  formed.  As  in 
filling  a  vessel  drop  by  drop,  there  is  at  last  a 
drop  which  makes  it  run  over ;  so  in  a  series  of 
kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one  which  makes  the 
heart  run  over.  We  must  not  divide  the  objects 
of  our  attention  into  minute  parts,  and  think 
separately  of  each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating 
a  large  mass  of  human  existence,  that  a  man, 
while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  his  own  life,  does 
not  think  of  his  death  as  annihilating  all  that  is 
great  and  pleasing  in  the  world,  as  if  actually 
contained  in  his  mind,  according  to  Berkeley's 
reverie.  If  his  imagination  be  not  sickly  and 
feeble,  it  *  wings  its  distant  way*  far  beyond 
himself,  and  views  the  world  in  unceasing  ac- 
tivity of  every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Pope's  plaintive  reflection,  that 
all  things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  is  natural  and  common.  We 
are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our  own 
gloom,  without  considering  that  at  any  given 
point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps,  as  muoh  yonth 
and  gaiety  in  the  world  as  at  another.  Before 
I  came  into  this  lifei,  in  which  I  have  had  so 
many  pleasant  scenes,  have  not  thousands  and 


tens  of  thousands  of  deaths  and  funerals  hap- 
pened, and  have  not  families  been  in  grief  for 
their  nearest  relations  ?  But  have  those  dismal 
circumstances  at  all  affected  mef  Wliy  then 
should  the  gloomy  scenes  which  I  experience,  or 
which  I  know,  affect  others?  Let  us  guard 
against  imagining  that  there  is  an  end  of  felicity 
upon  earth,  when  we  ourselves  grow  old  or  are 
unhappy. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  ns  at  tea,  that  when  some 
of  Dr.  Dodd's  pious  friends  were  trying  to  con- 
sole him  by  saying  that  he  was  going  to  leave 
*a  wretched  world,'  he  had  honesty  enough 
not  to  join  in  the  cant :  '  No,  no,'  said  he, 
'it  has  been  a  very  agreeable  world  to  me.' 
Johnson  added, '  I  respect  Dodd  for  thus  speak- 
ing the  truth ;  ^  for,  to  be  sure,  he  had  for 
several  years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  volup- 
tuousness.* 

He  told  us  that  Dodd*s  city  friends  stood  by 
him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  wore  ready  to 
be  given  to  the  gaoler  if  he  would  let  him  escape. 
He  added,  that  he  knew  a  friend  of  Dodd's  who 
walked  about  Newgate  for  some  time  on  the 
evening  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  with  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be  paid 
to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who  could  get  him  out ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  he  was  watched  with 
much  circumspection.  He  said,  Dodd's  frienda 
had  an  image  of  him  made  of  wax,  which  was  to 
have  been  left  in  his  place ;  and  he  believed  it 
was  carried  into  the  prison. 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd's  leaving  the 
world  persuaded  that  The  Convid't  Address  to 
his  unhappy  Brethren  was  of  his  own  writing. 
*■  But,  sir,'  said  I,  '  you  contributed  to  the  de- 
ception; for  when  Mr.  Seward  expressed  a 
doubt  to  you  that  it  was  not  Dodd's  own,  because 
it  had  a  great  deal  more  force  of  mind  in  it  than 
anything  known  to  be  his,  you  answered,  '*  Why 
should  you  think  so  ?  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  when 
a  man  knows  he  is  to  be  hanged  in  a  fortnight, 
it  concentrates  his  mind  wonderfully."  *  John- 
son :  *  Sir,  as  Dodd  got  it  from  me  to  pass  as  his 
own,  while  that  could  do  him  any  good,  that 
was  an  implied  promise  that  I  should  not  own  it. 
To  own  it,  therefore,  Would  have  beeA  telling  a 
lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of  promise, 
which  was  worse  than  simply  telling  a  lie  to 
make  it  be  believed  it  was  Dodd's.  Besides, 
sir,  I  did  not  directly  tell  a  lie :  I  left  the  matter 
uncertain.  Perhaps  I  thought  that  Seward 
would  not  believe  it  the  less  to  be  mine  for  what 
I  said ;  but  I  would  not  put  it  in  his  power  to 
say  I  had  owned  it.' 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermons:  'Yet,*  said  he 
(willing  to  let  us  see  he  was  aware  that  fashion- 
able fame,  however  deserved,  is  not  always  the 
most  lasting),  'perhaps  they  may  not  be  re- 
printed after  seven  yean ;  at  least  not  after 
BIbSx*b  death.' 

He  said, '  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that  flowered 
late.    There  appeared  nothing  remarkable  about 
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him  when  he  was  yoiing ;  though,  when  he  got 
high  in  fame,  one  of  hiB  friends  began  to  recol- 
lect something  of  his  being  distinguished  at  Col- 
lege.^ €roldsmith  in  the  same  manner  recol- 
lected more  of  that  friend's  early  years,  as  he 
grew  a  greater  man.' 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Menboddo  told  me,  he 
awaked  every  morning  at  four,  and  then  for  his 
health  got  up  and  walked  in  his  room  naked, 
with  the  window  open,  which  he  caUed  taking 
an  air  hath  ;  after  which  he  went  to  bed  again, 
and  slept  two  hours  morSk  Johnson,  who  was 
always  ready  to  beat  down  anything  that  seemed 
to  be  exhibited  with  disproportionate  import- 
ance, thus  observed :  *  I  suppose,  sir,  there  is 
no  more  in  it  than  this,  he  wakes  at  four, 
and  ofuinot  sleep  till  he  (^lills  himself,  and 
makes  the  warmth  of  the  bed  9k  grateful  sensa- 
tion.* 

I  talked  of  the  diffitsulty  ci  rising  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  *that  the 
learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  when  she 
was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  as  early  as 
she  wished,  and  she  therefore  had  a  contrivance, 
that  at  a  certain  hour,  her  chamber-light  should 
bum  a  string  to  which  a  heavy  weight  was 
suspended,  which  thea  fell  with  a  strong  sudden 
noise :  this  roused  her  from  deep,  and  then  she 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  up.*  But  I  said 
that  was  my  difficulty ;  and  wished  there  could 
be  some  medicine  invented  which  would  make 
one  rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did,  unless 
after  lying  in  bed  a  very  long  time.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  something  in  the  stores  of  nature 
which  could  do  this.  I  have  thought  of  a  pulley 
to  rais&me  gradually ;  but  that  would  give  me 
pain,  as  it  would  counteract  my  internal  incli- 
nation. I  woul4  have  something  that  can  dissi- 
pate the  vis  inertias,  aud  give  elasticity  to  the 
muscles.  As  I  imagine  that  the  human  body 
may  be  put,  by  the  opei-ation  of  other  sub- 
stances, into  any  state  in  which  it  has  ever 
been;,  and  as  I  have  experienced  a  state  in 
which  rising  from  bed  was  not  disagreeable,  but 
easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable  ;  I  suppose  that 
this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we  knew  by  what. 
.  We  can  heat  the  body,  we  can  cool  it ;  we  can 
give  it  tension  or  relaxation;  and  surely  it  is 
possible  to  bring  it  into  a  state  in  which  rising 
from  bed  will  not  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that '  a  man  should  take  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  which  Dr.  Mead 
says  is  between  seven  and  nine  hours.*  I  told 
him  that  Dr.  Cullen  said  to  me,  that  a  man 
should  not  take  more  sleep  than  he  can  take  at 
once.  JoHlfSON :  '  This  rule,  sir,  cannot  hold 
in  all  cases ;  for  many  people  have  their  sleep 
broken  by  sickness ;  and  surely  Cullen  would 
not  have  a  man  to  get  up,  after  having  slept 
but  aa  hour.    Such  a  regimen  would  soon  en<f 

I  He  wu  distingniBhed  in  coll^;e,  as  appears  from  a 
drcumstance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kearney.  ^Malons.. 


in  a  long  sleep.*  *  Dr.  Taylor  remarked,  I  think 
very  justly,  that  '  a  man  who  does  not  feel  an 
inclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordinary  times,  in- 
stead of  being  stronger  than  other  people,  must 
not  be  well ;  for  a  man  in  health  has  all  the 
natural  inclinations  to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  in 
a  strong  degree.' 

Johnson  advised  me  to-night  not  to  rejine  in 
the  education  of  my  children.  *  Life,'  said  he, 
'  will  not  bear  refinement ;  you  must  do  as  other 
people  do.' 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr.  Johnson 
recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  often  done,  to 
drink  water  only :  *  For,'  said  he,*  you  are  then 
sure  not  to  get  drunk;  whereas,  if  you  drink 
wine,  you  are  never  sure.'  I  said,  drinking 
wine  was  a  pleasure  which  I  was  unwilling  to 
give  up.  *Why,  sir,*  said  he,  *  there  is  no 
doubt  that  not  to  drink  wine  is  a  great  deduc- 
tion from  life :  but  it  may  be  necessary.'  He/ 
however,  owned  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  free  use 
of  wine  did  not  shorten  life ;  and  said,  he  would 
not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain  Scotch 
Lord  (whom  he  named)  celebrated  for  hard 
drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  sober  man.  '  But 
stay,*  said  he,  with  his  usual  intelligence  and 
accuracy  of  inquiry,  '  does  it  take  much  wine  to 
make  him  drunk?*  I  answered,  'A  great  deal 
either  of  wine  or  strong  punch.'  *  Then, 'said 
he,  *  that  is  the  worse.'  I  presume  to  illustrate 
my  friend's  observation  thus : — *  A  fortress  which 
soon  surrendets  has  its  walls  less  shattered* 
than  when  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance  is 

made.' 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was  as 
violent  a  Scotchman  as  he  was  an  Englishman ; 
and  literally  had  the  same  contempt  for  an 
Englishman  compared  with  a  Scotchman,  that 
he  had  for  a  Scotchman  compared  with  an 
Englishman;  and  that  he  would  say  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  'Damned  rascal !  to  talk  as  he  does  of 
the  Scotch.*  This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  *to 
give  him  pause.'  It  perhaps  presented  his  ex- 
treme prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of 
view  somewhat  new  to  him,  by  the  effect  of  coU' 
irasL 

I  This  regimen  was,  however,  practised  by  Bishop 
Ken,  of  whom  Hawkins  (not  Sir  John)  in  his  life  of 
that  venerable  prelate,  p.  4,  tells  us,  'And  that  neither 
his  study  might  be  the  aggressor  on  his  hours  of  in- 
struction, or  what  ho  judged  his  duty,  prevent  his 
improvements ;  or  both,  his  closet  addresses  to  his 
God  ;  he  strictly  accustomed  himself  tQ  but  one  sleep, 
which  often  obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  sooner ;  and  grew 
so  habitual,  that  it  continued  with  him  almost  till  his 
last  illness.  And  so  lively  and  cheerful  was  his  temper, 
that  he  would  be  verj'  facetious  and  entertaining  to  his 
friends  in  the  evening,  even  when  it  was  perceived  that 
with  diflftculty  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  then  seemed 
to  go  to  rest  with  no  other  purpose  than  the  refreshing 
and  enabling  him  with  more  vigour  and  cheerfulness  to 
sing  his  morning  hymn,  as  he  then  used  to  do  to  lu» 
lute  before  ht  put  en  his  Glothes/~BoswBLL. 
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By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Aahboume, 
Dr.  Taylor  was  gone  to  bed.  Johnson  and  I  sat 
up  a  long  time  by  ourselves. 

He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article  which 
I  showed  him  in  the  Critical  Beview  of  this 
year,  giving  an  account  of  a  curious  publication, 
entitled,  A  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquia,  by 
John  Butty,  M.D.  Dr.  Butty  was  one  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  a  physician  of  some  emi- 
nence in  Dublin,  and  author  of  several  works. 
This  Diary,  which  was  kept  from  1753  to  1776, 
the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  was  now  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibited,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  honest 
register  of  the  state  of  his  mind ;  which,  though 
frequently  laughable  enough,  was  not  more  so 
than  the  history  of  many  men  would  be,  if 
>  recorded  with  equal  fairness. 

The  following  spedLmens  were  extracted  by 
•the  Beviewers : — 

'Tenth  month,  1753. 

'  23.    Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  too  long. 

'  Twelfth  month,  17.    An  hypochondriac  ob- 
nubilation from  wind  and  indigestion. 
-  *  Ninth  month;  28.    An  over-dose  of  whisky. 

*  '29.    A  dull,  cross,  choleric  day. 

- '.  First  month,  1757—22.    A  little  swinish  at 
■  dinner  and  repast. 

*  '<3L    Dogged  on  provocation. 

'  Second  month,  5.  -Very  dogged  or  snappish. 
' '  14.  Snappish  on  fasting. 

'  26.  Coraad  snappishness  to  those  under  me, 
on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

'.Third  month,  11.  On  a  provocation,  exer- 
.  cised  a  idumb  resentment  for  two  days 
instead  of  scolding. 

'22.  Scolded  too  vehemently. 

'  23.  Dogged  again. 

'  Fourth  month,  29.  Mechanically  and  sinfully 
dogged.* 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good  quietist's 
self -condemning  minutes;  particularly  at  his 
mentioning,  with  such  a  serious  regret,  occa- 
sional instances  of  *  stoinishness  in  eating,  and 
dogffcdness  of  temper.*  He  thought  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Critical  Beviewers  upon  the  im- 
portance of  a  man  to  himself  so  ingenious  and 
so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  here  introduce 
them. 

After  observing,  that  'there  are  few  writers 
who  have  gained  any  reputation  by  xecoiding 
their  own  actions,'  they  say : 

'  We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  f oniv  classes. 
:In  the -firtt  we  have  Julius  Gsesar:  hey  relates 
his  own  transactions ;  but  he  relatesihem^with 
peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  and  his  jiacratiFe  is 
supported  by  th^  greatness  of  his  chiraetei:  and 
achievements.  In  the  aecond.tluB^we  iuLve 
ICarcus  Antoninus :  this  writer  has  given  us  a 
series  of  reflections  on  his  own  life ;  but  his 
sentiments  are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime, 
that  his  meditations  are  universally  admired. 
In  the  third  class  we  have  some   others   of 


tolerable  credit,  who  have  given  importance  to 
their  own  private  history  by  an  intermixture  of 
literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occurrences  of  their 
own  times:  the  celebrated  Huetius  has  pub- 
lished an  entertaining  volume  upon  this  plan, 
*  *'  De  rdnts  ad  eum  pertinentilms, "  In  the  fourth 
class  we  have  the  journalists,  temporal  and 
spiritual :  Elias  Ashmole,  William  Lilly,  George 
Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  and  a  thousand  other 
old  women  and  fanatic  writers  of  memoirs  and 
meditations.' 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hug^  Blair,  in 
his  lectures  on  Bhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres, 
which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  Edinburgh,  had 
animadverted  on  the  Johnsonian  style  as  too 
pompoua;  and  attempted  to  imitate  it,  by 
giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator, 
No.  411,  in  the. manner  of  Johnson.  When 
treating  of  the  utility  of  the  pleasures  of  ima- 
gination in  preserving  us  from  vice,  it  is  ob- 
served of  those  '  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle 
and  innocent,'  that '  their  very  first  step  out  of 
business  is  into  vice  or  folly,'  which  Dr.  Bhur 
supposed  would  have  been  expressed  in  the 
£ambler  thus :  '  Their  very  irst  step  out  of 
the  regions  of  business  is  into  the  perturbation 
of  vice  or  the  vacuity  of  folly. '^  Johnsoit: 
'Sir,  these  are  not  the  words  I. should  have 
used.  No,  sir ;  the  imitators  of  my  style  have 
not  hit  it.  Miss  Aikin  has  done  it  the  best ;  for 
she  has  imitated  the  sentiment  .as  well  as  the 
diction.' 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's 
style  in  various  modes;  some  caricaturing  or 
mimicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whether 
intentionally  or  with  a  degree  of  similarity  to 
it,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  writers  were  not  con- 
scious. 

In  Baretti's  Seview,  which  he  published  in 
Italy  imder  the  title  of  '  Fbubta  Lkttbbabia,' 
it  is  observed  that  Dr.  Bobertson,  the  historian, 
had  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  '  /{  edibre 
Samvde  Johnson,*  My  Mend  himself  was  of 
that  opinion ;  for  he  once  said  to  me,  in  a  plea- 
sant humour, '  Sir,  if  Bobertson's  style  be  f auUy, 
he  owes  it  to  me ;  that  is,  having  too  many 
words,  and  those  too  big  ones.' 

I  read  to  him  a  letter  which  Lord  Monboddo 
had. written  to  me,  containing  some  critical 
remarks  upon  the  style  of  his  Joumey  to  the 
Western  Islands  jof  Scotland,  His  Lordship 
praised  the^very  fine  passage  upon  landing  at 
Icolmkill ;  but  his  own  style  being  exceedingly 
dry  and  hard,  he  disapproved  of  the  richness  of 

'>  When  Br.'BUdr  published  his  Lecevres,  he  was 
Invidiously  attacked  for  having  omitted  his  censure  on 
Johnson's  style,  and,  on  the  contrary,  praising  it  highly. 
But  before  that  time  Johnson's  Live*  of  the  Potts  had 
appeared.  In  which  his  style  was  considenbly  easier 
than  when  he  wrote  The  RavMtr.  It  would  therefore 
have  beenuBcandid  in  Blair,  even  supposing  his  criti- 
cism to  have  beenjust,  to  have  preserved  it — Bqbwxll. 
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Johnson's  language,  and  of  his  frequent  use  of 
metapliorical  expressions.  Johnson  :  *  Why, 
sir,  this  criticism  would  be  just,  if,  in  my  style, 
superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  for  the 
thoughts,  could  be  pointed  out ;  but  jihis  I  do 
not  believe  can  be  done.  For  instance^  in  the 
passage  which  Lord  Monboddo  admires,  "We 
were  now  treading  that  illustrious  region,''  the 
word  illustrious  contributes  nothing  to  the  mere 
narration ;  for  the  fact  might  be  told  without 
it :  but  it  is  not  therefore  superfluous ;  for  it 
wakes  the  mind  to  peculiar  attention  where 
something  of  more  than  usual  importance  is  to 
be  presented.  "  Illustrious  1  "—for  what  ?  and 
then  the  sentence  proceeds  to  expand  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  Iona<  And,  sir,  as 
to  metaphorical  expression,  that  is  a  great  ex- 
cellence in  style,  when  it  is  used  with  propriety, 
for  it  gives  you  two  ideas  for  one ;  conveys  the 
meaning  more  luminously,  and  generally  with  a 
perception  of  delight.* 

He  told  me  that  he  had  been  asked  to  under^ 
take  the  new  edition  of  The  Biographia  Bri- 
tannicaf  but  had  declined  it ;  which  he  after* 
wards  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In  this  regret 
many  will  join,  because  it  would  have  procured 
us  more  of  Johnson's  most  delightful  species  of 
writing  ;  and  although  my  friend  Dr.  Kippis  ^ 
has  hitherto  discharged  the  task  judiciously, 
distinctly,  and  with  more  impartiality  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Separatist,  it 
were  to  have  been  wished  that  the  superin- 
tendence of  this  literary  Temple  of  Fame  had 
been  assigned  to  *  a  friend  to  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State.'  We  should  not  then 
have  had  it  too  much  crowded  with  obscure 
dissenting  teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit  and 
worth,  but  not  quite  to  be  nimibered  amongst 
'  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  fliouxiBhed 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  "- 

*  After  having  given  to  the  public  tM  first  five 
volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  7%$  Biogra^ia  Britannica, 
between  tlie  years  1778  and  1793,  Dr.  Kippis  died, 
October  8, 1795 ;  and  the  work  is  not  likely  to  be  soon 
completed.— Malone. 

3  In  this  censure,  which  has  been  carelessly  uttered, 
I  carelessly  Joined.  But  in  Justice  to  Dr.  Kippis,  who^ 
with  that  manly,  candid  good  temper  which  marks  his 
character,  set  me  right,  I  now  with  pleasure  retract  it ; 
and  I  desire  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  as  pointed 
out  by  him  to  me,  that '  The  new  lives  of  dissenting 
divines,  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  second  edition 
of  The  Biographia  Briiannica,  are  those  of  John  Aber- 
nethy,  Thomas  Amory,  George  Benson,  Hugh  Brou^- 
ton  (the  learned  Puritan),  Simon  Browne,  Joseph  Boyse 
(of  Dublin),  Thomas  Cutwright  (the  learned  Puritan), 
and  Samuel  Chandler.  The  only  doubt  I  have  ever 
heard  suggested  is,  whether  there  should  have  been  an 
article  of  Dr.  Amory.  But  I  was  convinced,  and  am 
still  convinced,  that  he  was  entitled  to  one,  from  the 
reality  of  his  learning,  and  the  excellent  and  candid 
nature  of  his  practical  writings. 

'  The  new  lives  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  follows :— John 
Balgny,  Edward  Bentham,  OeOrge  Berkeley  (Bishop  of 


On  Saturday,  September  20,  after  breakfast, 
when  Taylor  was  gone  out  to  his  farm.  Dr.  John- 
son and  I  had  a  serious  conversation  by  ourselves 
on  melandioly  and  madness ;  which  he  was,  I 
always  thought,  erroneously  inclined  to  con- 
found together.  Melancholy,  like  *  great  wit,' 
may  be  '  near  allied  to  madness : '  but  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  separation  between 
them.  When  he  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  those  who  were  in 
any  great  degree  disturbed,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  'troubled  in  mind.'  Some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  held  that  all  deviations 
from  right  reason  were  madness  ;  and  whoever 
wishes  to  see  the  opinions  both  of  ancients  and 
moderns  upon  this  subject,  collected  and  illus< 
trated  with  a  variety  of  curious  facts,  may  read 
Dr.  Arnold's  very  entertaining  work.^ 

Johnson  said,  'A  madman  loves  to  be  with 
people  whom  he  fears  ;  not  as  a  dog  fears  the 
lash,  but  of  whom  he  stands  in  awe.'  I  was 
struck  with  the  justness  of  this  observation. 
To  be  with  those  of  whom  a  person,  whose  ndnd 
is  wavering  and  dejected,  stands  in  awe,  represses 
and  composes  an  uneasy  tumult  of  spirits, 'itnd 
consoles  him  with  the  contemplation  of  some- 
thing steady,  and  at  least  comparatively  great. 

He  added,  'Madmen  are  all  sensual  in  the 
lower  stages  of  the  distemper.  They  are  eager 
for  grfttiiications  to  soothe  their  minds,  and 
di^rt  their  attention  from  the  misery  winch 
they  suffer;  but  when  they  grow  very  ill, 
pleasure  is  too  weak  for  them,  and  they  seek 
for  i>ain.'    Employment}  sir,  and  hardships  pre- 

Cloyne),  William  Berriman,  Thomas  Birch,  William 
Borlose,  Thomas  Bott,  James  Bradley,  Thomas  Brough- 
ton,  John  Brown,  John  Burton,  Joseph  Butler  (Bishop 
of  Durham),  Thomas  Carte,  Edmund  Castell,  Edmund 
Chishull,  Charles  Churchill,  William  Clarke,  Robert 
Clayton  (Bishop  of  Clogher),  John  Conybeore  (Bishop 
of  Bristol).  George  Castard,  and  Samuel  Croxall.— I  am 
not  conscious,'  says  Dr.  Kippis, '  of  any  partiality  in 
conducting  the  work.  I  would  not  willingly  Insert  a 
dissenting  minister  tiiat  does  not  justly  deserve  to  be 
noticed,  or  omit  an  established  clergyman  that  does. 
At  the  some  time,  I  shall  not  be  deterred  fh>m  intro- 
ducing dissenters  into  TAe  Biographia^  when  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  entitled  to  that  distinction, 
fiom  their  writings,  learning,  and  merit* 

Let  me  odd  that  the  expression,  '  A  friend  to  the 
constitation  in  Church  and  State,'  was  not  meant  by 
me  as  any  reflection  upon  this  reverend  gentleman,  as 
if  he  were  an  enemy  to  the  political  constitution  of  his 
country,  as  established  at  the  Bevolution,  but,  from 
my  steady  and  avowed  predilection  for  a  Tory,  was 
quoted  from  Johnson's  Dictionary,  where  that  distinc- 
tion is  so  defined.— BoswELL. 

>  OhMTvations  on  Insanity,  by  Thomas  Arnold,  M .D., 
London,  1782.— Boswell. 

>  Cardan  composed  his  mind,  tending  to  madness 
(or  rather  actually  mod,  for  such  he  seems  In  his 
writings,  learned  as  they  are),  by  exciting  voluntary 
pain-     V.  Card.  Op.  et  Tt^— Kearuey. 

*  We  read  in  the  Gospels,^  that  those  unfortunate 
persons  who  were  possessed  with  evil  spirits  (which, 
after  aU,  I  think  is  the  most  probable  cause  of  madness 
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vent  melancholy.    I  suppose  in  all  our  army  in 
America  there  was  not  one  man  who  went  mad.' 

We  entered  seriously  upon  a  question  of  much 
importance  to  me,  which  Johnson  was  pleased 
to  consider  with  friendly  attention.  I  had  long 
complained  te  him  that  I  felt  myself  discon- 
tented in  Scotland,  as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and 
that  I  wished  to  make  my  chief  residence  in 
London,  the  great  scene  of  ambition,  instruction, 
and  amusement :  a  scene  which  was  to  me, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  I  never  knew  any  one 
who  had  such  a  gust  for  London  as  you  have, 
and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  your  wish  to  live 
there ;  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your  father's  place,  I 
should  not  consent  to  your  settling  there ;  for  I 
have  the  old  feudal  notions,  and  I  should  be 
afraid  that  Auchinleck  would  be  deserted,  as 
you  would  soon  find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a 
country-seat  in  a  better  climate.  I  own,  how- 
ever, that  to  consider  it  as  a  duly  to  reside  on  a 
family  estate  is  a  prejudice  ;  for  we  must  con- 
sider that  working-people  get  employment 
equally,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  is  sold 
equally,  whether  a  great  family  resides  at  home 
or  not ;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate  be  carried 
to  London,  they  return  again  in  the  circulation 
of  commerce ;  nay,  sir,  we  must  perhaps  allow, 
that  carrying  the  rents  to  a  distance  is  a  good, 
because  it  contributes  to  that  circulation.  We 
must,  however,  allow  that  a  well-regulated 
great  family  may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in 
civility  and  elegance,  and  give  an  example 
of  good  order,  virtue,  and  piety  ;  and  so  its 
residence  at  home  may  be  of  much  advantage. 
But  if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious, 
its  residence'  at  home  is  very  pernicious  to  a 
neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  the  same 
inducement  to  live  in  the  country  as  fonnerly  ; 
the  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much  better  en- 
joyed in  toMm;  and  there  is  no  longer  in  the 
coimtry  that  power  and  influence  in  proprietors 
of  land  which  they  had  in  old  times,  and  which 
made  the  country  so  agreeable  to  them.  The 
Laird  of  Aucliinleck  now  is  not  near  so  great  a 
man  as  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  * 

I  told  him,  that  one  of  iny  ancestors  never 
went  from  home  without  being  attended  by 

as  was  first  suggested  to  me  by  my  respectable  friend 
8ir  John  Fringle)  h&d  recourse  to  pain,  tearing  them- 
selves, and  jumping  sometimes  into  the  Are,  sometimes 
into  the  water.  Mr.  Seward  has  furnished  me  with  a 
remarkable  anecdote  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
obseivation.  A  tradesman,  who  had  acquired  a  large 
fortune  in  London,  retired  from  businesit,  and  went  to 
live  at  Worcester.  His  mind,  being  without  its  usual 
occupation,  and  having  nothing  else  to  supply  its  place, 
preyed  upun  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to 
him.  At  last  he  was  seized  with  the  stone ;  and  a  friend 
who  found  hini  in  one  of  its  severest  fits,  having  ex- 
pressed his  concern,  'No,  no,  sir,'  said  he,  'don't  pity 
mo ;  what  I  now  feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that 
torture  of  mind  from  which  it  ix'lieves  me.'— Bos  well. 


thirty  men  on  horseback.  Johniian^s  shrewdness 
and  spirit  of  inquiry  were  exerted  upon  every 
occasion.  *'  Pray,'  said  he, '  how  did  your  ances- 
tor support  his  thirty  men  and  thirty  horses 
when  he  went  at  a  distance  from  home,  in  an 
age  when  there  was  hardly  any  money  in  circu- 
lation?' I  suggested  the  same  difficulty  to  a 
friend  who  mentioned  Douglas's  going  to  the 
Holy  Land  with  a  numerous  train  of  followers. 
Douglas  could,  no  doubt,  maintain  followers 
enough  while  living  upon  his  own  lands,  the 
produce  of  which  supplied  them  with  food ;  but 
he  could  not  carry  that  food  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  commerce  by  which  he  could 
be  supplied  with  money,  how  could  he  maintain 
them  in  foreign  countries  ? 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  reside 
in  London,  the  exquisite  zest  with  which  I  re- 
lished it  in  occasional  visits  might  go  off,  and  I 
might  grow  tired  of  it.  Johnson  :  *  AVhy,  sir, 
you  find  no  man  at  all  intellectual,  who  is  will- 
ing to  leave  London.  No,  sir,  when  a  man  is 
tired  of  London,  he  is  tired  of  life  -;  for  there  ia 
in  London  all  that  life  can  afford.* 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  that  by  settling 
in  London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of  my  ances- 
tors, I  assured  him  that  I  had  old  feudal  prin- 
ciples to  -a  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  and  that  I 
felt  all  the  dulcedo  of  the  natale  solum.  I  re- 
minded him  that  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  had  an 
elegant  house,  in  front  of  which  he  could  ride  ten 
miles  forward  upon  his  own  territories,  upon  Which 
he  had  upwards  of  six  hundred  people  attached 
to  him ;  that  the  family  seat  was  rich  in  natural 
romantic  beauties  of  rock,  wood,  and  water ; 
and  that  in  my  *  mom  of  Hf  e*  I  had  appropriated 
the  finest  descriptions  in  the  ancient  clafsics  to 
certain  scenes  there,  which  were  thus  associated 
in  my  mind.  That  when  all  this  was  considered, 
I  should  certainly  pass  a  part  of  the  year  at 
home,  and  enjoy  it  the  more  from  variety,  and 
from  bringing  with  me  a  share  of  the  intellec- 
tual stores  of  the  metropolis.  He  listened  to 
aU  this,  and  kindly  'hoj)ed  it  might  be  as  I 
now  supposed.* 

He  said,  a  country  gentleman  should  bring  * 
his  lady  to  visit  London  as  soon  as  he  can,  that 
they  may  have  xigreeable  topic&f  or  conversation 
when  they  are  by  themselves. 

As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in  West- 
minster Hall,  our  conversation  turned  upon  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  England.  Johnson  : 
'You  must  not  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes, 
should  you  be  called  to  our  bar.  I  was  told, 
by  a  very  sensible  lawyer,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  chances  against  any  man's  success  in  the 
profession  of  the  law;  the  candidates  are  so 
numerous,  and  those  who  get  large  practice  so 
few.  He  said  it  was  by  no  means  true  that  a 
man  of  good  parts  and  application  is  sure  of 
having  business,  though  he  indeed  allowed  that 
if  such  a  man  could  but  appear  in  a  few  causes, 
his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he  would  get 
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foi'ward ;  but  that  the  great  risk  was,  that  a 
man  might  pass  half  a  lifetime  in  the  courts  and 
never  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  Abili- 
ties.'^ 

We  talked  of  employment  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  from  wearying 
and  growing  fretful,  especially  in  those  who 
have  a  tendency  to  melancholy  ;  and  I  men- 
tioned to  him  a  saying  which  somebody  had  re- 
lated of  an  American  savage,  who,  when  a  Euro- 
pean was  expatiating  on  all  the  advantages  of 
money,  put  this  question:  *Will  it  purchase 
occwpalion  f*  Johnson  :  'Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage.  And,  sir, 
money  will  purchase  occupation ;  it  will  pur- 
chase all  the  conveniences  of  life ;  it  will  pur- 
chase variety  of  company ;  it  will  purchase  all 
sorts  of  entertainment.' 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  Voyage  to  the  South 
Seat,  wliich  pleased  me ;  but  I  found  he  did 
not  like  it.  '  Sir,*  said  he,  *  there  is  a  great 
affectation  of  fine  writing  in  it.'  Boswkll: 
*  But  he  carries  you  along  with  h^'  John- 
son :  '  No,  sir  ;  he  does  not  carry  me  along  with 
him  ;  he  leaves  me  behind  him ;  or  rather,  in- 
deed, he  sets  me  before  him,  for  he  makes  m& 
turn  over  many  leaves  at  a  time  ! ' 

On  Sunday,  September  21,  we  went  to  the 
church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  luminous  that  I  have  seen  in  any  town 
of  the  same  sise.  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in 
considering  that  I  was  supported  in  my  fond- 
ness for  solemn  public  worship  by  the  general 
concurrence  and  munificence  of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  different  from 
each  other,  that  I  wondered  at  their  preserving 
an  intimacy.  Their  having  been  at  school  and 
college  together,  might  in  some  degree  account 
for  this ;  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished 
me  with  a  stronger  reason ;  for  Johnson  men- 
tioned to  him  that  he  had  been  told  by  Taylor 
he  was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me 
to  animadvert  upon  this  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
Johnson  paid  great  a>ttention  to  Taylor.  He 
now,  however,  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  I  love  him ;  but 
I  do  not  love  him  more ;  my  regard  for  him  does 
not  increase.  As  it  is  said  in  the  Apocrypha, 
''his  talk  is  of  bullocks."^  I  do  not  suppose 
he  is  very  fond  of  my  company.     His  habits 

1  Now,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since  this 
conversation  passed,  the  observation  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  in  Westminster  Hall  has 
convinced  me  that,  however  true  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  legal  friend  may  have  been  some  time  ago, 
the  same  certainty  of  success  cannot  now  be  promised 
to  the  same  display  of  merit  The  reasons,  however, 
of  the  rapid  rise  of  some,  and  the  disappointment  ol 
oUiers  equally  respectable,  are  snch  as  it  might  seem 
invidious  to  mention,  and  would  require  a  logger 
detail  than  would  be  proper  for  this  work.— Bos  well. 

*  Ecclesiasticus,  chap,  xxxviii.  v.  25.  The  whole 
chapter  may  be  read  as  on  admirable  illustration  ot 
the  superiority  of  cultivated  minds  over  the  gross  and 
illiterate. — Bcawkll. 


are  by  no  means  sufficiently  clerical;  this  he 
knows  that  I  see;  and  no  man  likes  to  live 
under  the  eye  of  perpetual  disapprobation.' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  sermons 
were  composed  for  Taylor  by  Johnson.  At  this 
time  I  found,  upon  his  table,  apart  of  one  which 
he  had  newly  begun  to  write  ;  and  Concio  pro 
Tayloro  appears  in  one  of  his  diaries.  When  to 
these  circumstances  we  add  the  internal  evidence 
from  the  power  of  thinking  and  style  in  the  col- 
lection which  the  Beverend  Mr.  Hayes  had  pub- 
lished, with  the  tignificant  title  of  ^  Scrm/mt 
left  for  publication  by  the  Reverend  John 
Taylor,  LL.D.,'  our  conviction  will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write  like  John- 
son (as,  indeed,  who  could? ),  did  not  sometimes 
compose  sermons  as  good  as  those  which  we 
generally  have  from  very  respectable  divines. 
He  showed  me  one  with  notes  on  the  margin  in 
Johnson's  handwriting ;  and  I  was  present  when 
he  read  another  to  Johnson,  that  he  might  have 
his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it  was  '  very 
welL*  These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  not  John- 
son's ;  for  he  was  above  little  arts  or  tricks  of 
deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  opinion,  that 
every  man  of  a  learned  profession  should  con- 
sider it  as  incuiJibent  upon  him,  or  as  necessary 
to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  author.  "When,  in 
the  ardour  of  ambition  for  literary  fame,  I  re- 
gretted to  him  one  day  that  an  eminent  judge 
had  nothing  of  it,  and  therefore  would  leave  no 
perpetual  monument  of  himself  to  posterity; 
*  Alas,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  what  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion should  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and  every 
judge,  every  Ifiwyer,  physician,  and  divine,  were 
to  write  books  ! '    '    "^ 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable  person 
of  a  very  strong  mind,  who  had  little  of  that 
tenderness  which  is  common  to  human  nature  ; 
as  an  instance  of  which,  when  I  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  invite  his  son,  who  had  been 
settled  ten  years  in  foreign  parts,  to  come  home 
and  pay  him  a  visit,  his  answer  was,  '  No,  no ; 
let  him  mind  his  business.'  Johnson  :  '  I  do 
not  agree  with  him,  sir,  in  this.  Getting  money 
is  not  all  a  man's  business :  to  cultivate  kind- 
ness is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business  of 
Hfe.' 

In  the  evening,  Johnson,  being  in  very  good 
spirits,  entertained  us  with  several  characteris- 
tical  portraits  ;  I  regret  that  any  of  them  escaped 
my  retention  and  diligence.  I  found  from  ex- 
perience, that  to  collect  my  friend's  conversation 
so  as  to  exhibit  it  with  any  degree  of  its  original 
flavour,  it  was  necessary  to  write  it  down  with- 
out delay.  To  record  his  sayings,  after  some 
distance  of  time,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling 
long-kept  and  fa<led  fruits,  or  other  vegetables, 
wliich,  when  in  that  state,  have  little  or  nothing 
of  their  taste  when  fresh. 

I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series  ctf 
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what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the  John- 
Ionian  garden : — 

'  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Cork,  had  a  great 
desire  to  maintain  the  literary  character  of  his 
family;  he  was  a  genteel  man,  but  did  not 
keep  np  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  was  so 
generally  civil,  that  nobody  thanked  him  for 
it.* 

'Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his  con< 
versation.  Jack  has  a  great  variety  of  talk ;  Jack 
is  a  scholar,  alid  Jack  has  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  But  after  hearing  his  name  sounded 
from  pole  to  pole,  as  the  phoenix  of  convivial 
felicity,  we  are  disappointed  in  his  company. 
He  has  always  been  ai  me :  but  I  would  do  Jack 
a  kindness,  rather  than  not.  The  contest  is 
now  over.*  * 

'  Ganick*s  gaiety  of  conversation  has  delicacy 
abd  elegance :  Foote  makes  you  laugh  more ; 
but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a  buffoon  paid  for 
entertaining  the  company.  He,  indeed,  well 
deserves  his  hire.' 

'  CoUey  Gibber  onoe  consulted  me  as  to  one  of 
his  Birth-day  Odes,  a  long  time  before  it  was 
wanted.  I  objected  very  freely  to  several  pas- 
sages. Gibber  lost  patience,  and  would  not  read 
his  ode  to  an  end.  When  we  had  done  with 
criticism,  we  walked  over  to  Richardson^s,  the 
author  of  ClarutOf  and  I  wondered  to  find 
Richardson  displeased  that  I  "did  not  treat 
Gibber  with  more  respect,^*  Now,  sir,  to  talk  of 
respect  for  a  player /^  {BmUmg  disdainfully.) 
BoswELL:  'There,  sir,  you  are  always  here- 
tical; you  never  will  allow  merit  to  a  player.* 
Johnson:  'Merit,  sir;  what  merit?  Do  you 
respect  a  rope-dancer  or  a  ballad-singer  ?  *  Bos- 
WELL  :  '  No,  sir;  but  we  respect  a  great  player, 
as  a  man  who  can  conceive  lofty  sentiments, 
and  can  express  them  gracefully.'  Johnson  : 
'  What,  sir,  a  fellow  who  daps  a  hump  on  his 
back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries,  "  /  am 
Rvcftard  the  Third?*'  Nay,  sir,  a  ballad-singer 
is  a  higher  man,  for  he  does  two  things:  he 
repeats  and  he  sings.  There  is  both  recitation 
and  music  in  his  pei'formance ;  the  player  only 
recites.'  Boswell  :  '  J^Iy  dear  sir,  you  may  turn 
anything  into  ridicule.  I  allow  that  a  player  of 
farce  is  not  entitled  to  respect ;  he  does  a  little 
thing :  but  he  who  can  represent  exalted  cha- 
racters, and  touch  the  noblest  passions,  has  very 
respectable  powers ;  and  mankind  have  agreed 
in  admiring  great  talents  for  the  stage.  We 
must  consider,  too,  that  a  great  player  does 
what  very  few  are  capable  to  do :  his  art  is  a 
very  rare  faculty.  Who  can  repeat  Hamlet's 
soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  as  €rarrick  does 
it?'  Johnson:  'Anybody  may.  Jemmy  there 
(a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  who  was  in  the 
room)  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week.'  Boswell  : 
'  No,  no,  sir ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  merit  of  great 
acting,  and  of  the  value  which  mankind  set  upon 
it,  Garrick  has  got  £100,000.'    Johnson:  'Is 


getting  £100,000  a  proof  of  excellence?    That 
has  been  done  by  a  scoundrel  commissary.' 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I  was 
surCf  for  once,  that  I  had  the  best  side  of  the 
argument.  I  boldy  maintained  the  just  distinc- 
tion between  a  tragedian  and  a  mere  theatrical 
droll ;  between  those  who  rouse  our  terror  and 
pity,  and  those  who  only  make  us  laugh.  '  If,' 
said  I,  '  Betterton  and  Foote  were  to  walk  into 
this  room,  you  would  respect  Betterton  much 
more  than  Foote.'  Johnson:  'If  Betterton 
were  to  walk  into-  this  room  with  Foote,  Foote 
would  soon  drive  him  out  of  it.    Foote,  sir, 

quatenut  Foote,  has  powers  superior  to  them 
alL> 


CHAFT^  XLIL 

1777-1778. 

On  Monday,  September  22,  when  at  breakfast, 
I  unguardedly  said  to  Dr.  Johnson,  'I  wish  I 
saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macaulay  together.'  He  grew 
very  angry ;  and  after  a  pause,  while  a  doud 
gathered  on  his  brow,  he  burst  out,  '  No,  sir, 
you  would  not  see  us  quarrel,  to  make  you  sport 
Don't  you  know  that  it  is  very  undvil  to  pit  two 
people  against  one  another?' — Then,  checking 
himself,  and  wishing  to  be  more  gentle,  he 
added,  '  I  do  not  say  you  riiould  be  hanged  or 
drowned  for  this  :  but  it  ia  very  undvil.'  Dr. 
Taylor  thought  him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to 
him  privately  of  it ;  but  I  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  Johnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I 
candidly  owned  that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire 
to  see  a  contest  between  Mrs.  Macaulay  and 
him ;  but  then  I  knew  how  the  contest  would 
end;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  in  triumph. 
Johnson  :  *  Sir,  you  cannot  be  sure  how  a  con- 
test will  end ;  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  engage 
two  people  in  a  dispute  by  which  their  passions 
may  be  inflamed,  and  they  may  part  with  bitter 
resentment  against  each  other.  I  would  sooner 
keep  company  with  a  man  from  whom  I  must 
guard  my  pockets,  than  with  a  man  who  con- 
trives to  bring  me  into  a  dispute  with  somebody 
that  he  may  hear  it.    This  is  the  great  fault  of 

(naming  one  of  our  friends),  endeavouring 

to  introduce  a  subject  upon  which  he  knows 
two* people  in  the  company  differ.'  Boswell: 
'  But  he  told  me,  sir,  he  does  it  for  instruction.' 
Johnson  :  '  Whatever  the  motive,  be,  sir,  the 
man  who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.  He  has  no 
more  right  to  instruct  himself  at  such  risk,  than 
he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a  duel,  that  he 
may  learn  how  to  defend  himself.' 

He  found  great  fault  with  a  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  table.  'Sir,' 
said  he,  '  when  a  man  is  invited  to  dinner,  he  is 
disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  something  good. 
I  advised  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no  card-parties 
at  her  house,  to  give  sweetmeats,  and  such  good 
things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not  commonly  given. 
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and  she  would  find  company  enough  come  to  her, 
for  everybody  loves  to  have  things  which  please 
the  palate  put  in  their  way,  without  trouble  or 
preparation.'  Such  was  his  attention  to  the 
minuticB  of  life  and  manners. 

He  thus  characterized  the  Duke  of  t)evon8hire, 
grandfather  of  the  present  representative  of  that 
very  respectable  family  :  '  He  was  not  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  but  he  was  a  man  strictly  faith- 
ful to  his  word.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  promised 
you  an  acorn,  and  none  had  grown  that  year  in 
his  woods,  he  would  not  have  contented  himself 
with  that  excuse :  he  would  have  sent  to  Den- 
mark for  it.  So  unconditional  was  he  in  keep- 
ing his  word — so  high  as  to  the  point  of  honour.' 
This  was  a  liberal  testimony  from  the  Tory 
Johnson  to  the  virtue  of  a  great  Whig  noble- 
man. 

Mr.  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  ofBHstcH,  on 
the  a^airs  of  America,  being  mentioned,  Johnson 
censured  t^e  composition  much,  and  he  ridi- 
culed the  definition  of  a  free  government,  viz., 
— *For  any  practical  purpose,  it  is  what  the 
people  think  so.' — '  I  will  let  the  King  of  France 
govern  me  on  those  conditions,'  said  he ; '  for  it 
is  to  be,  governed  just  as  I  please.'  And  when 
Dr.  Taylor  talked  of  a  girl  being  sent  to  a  parish 
workhouse,  and  asked  how  much  she  could  be 
obliged  to  work, '  Why,'  said  Johnson, '  as  much 
as  is  reasonable :  and  what  is  that  ?  as  much  as 
she  thinks  reasonable.' 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  f  o  cany  me 
to  see  Ham,  a  romantic  scene,  now  belonging  to 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Port,  but  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Gongreves.  I  suppose  it  is  weU  de- 
scribed in  some  of  the  tours.  Johnson  described 
it  distinctly  and  vividly,  at  which  I  could  not 
but  express  to  him  my  wonder ;  because,  though 
my  eyes,  as  he  observed,  were  better  than  his,  I 
could  not  by  any  means  equal  him  in  repre- 
senting visible  objects.  I  said,  the  difference 
between  us  in  this  respect  was  as  that  between 
a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrument,  but  plays  well 
on  it,  and  a  man  who  has  a  good  instrument,  on 
which  he  can  play  very  imperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of  a  rocky 
steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house,  with  re- 
cesses under  project(i6hs  of  rock,  overshadowed 
with  trees ;  in  one  of  which  recesses,  we  are 
told,  Congreve  wrote  his  Old  Bachdor.  We 
viewed  a  remarkable  natural  curiosity  at  Ham ; 
two  rivers  bursting  near  each  other  from  the 
rock,  not  from  immediate  springs,  but  after  hav- 
ing run  for  many  miles  under  ground.  Plott, 
in  his  Sistory  of  Staffordshire  (p.  69),  gives  an 
account  of  this  curiosity ;.  but  Johnson  would 
not  believe  it,  though  we  had  the  attestation  of 
the  gardener,  who  said  he  had  put  in  corks, 
where  the  river  Many  fold  sinks  into  the  ground^ 
and  had  catched  them  in  a  net,  placed  before 
one  of  the  openings  where  the  water  bunta'ouik 


Indeed,  such  subterraneous  teurses  of  water  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  our  globe. 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  be* 
lieve  extraordinary  things,  I  ventured  to  say, 

*  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles,  "  That  it  is  more  probable  witnesses 
should  lie,  or  be  mistaken,  than  that  they 
should  happen. " '  Johnson  : '  Why,  sir,  Hume, 
taking  the  proposition  simply,  is  right.  But  the 
Christian  revelation  is  not  proved  by  the  miracles 
alone,  but  aa  connected  with  prophecies,  and 
with  the  doctrines  in  confirmation  of  which  the 
miracles  were  wrought.' 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  differ- 
ences among  Christians  are  really  of  no  con- 
sequence. 'For  instance,' said  he,  *  if  a  Protest- 
ant objects  to  a  Papist,  "*  You  worship  images ; " 
the  Papist  can  answer,  "  I  do  not  insist  on  your 
doing  it ;  you  may  be  a  very  good  Papist  with- 
out it :  I  do  it  only  as  a  help  to  my  devotion." ' 
I  said,  the  great  article  of  Christianity  is  the 
revelation  of  immortality.  Johnson  admitted 
it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman-farmer,  who  was 
on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attempted  to  dispute 
with  Johnson  in  favour  of  Mungo  Campbell,  who 
shot  Alexander,  Earl  of  £^lintonne,  upon  his 
having  fallen  when  retreating  from  his  Lord- 
ship j  who  he  believed  was  about  to  seize  his  gun, 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do.  He  said  he  should 
have  done  just  as  Campbell ' did.    Johnson: 

*  Whoever  would  do  as  Campbell  did  deserves  to 
be  hanged ;  not  that  I  could,  as  a  juryman, 
have  found  him  legally  guilty  of  murder ;  but  I 
am  glad  they  found  means  to  convict  him.' 
The  gentleman-farmer  said,  'A  poor  noan  has 
as  much  honour  as  a  rich  man,  and  Campbell 
had  thait  to  defend.'  Johnson  exclaimed,  'A 
poor  man  has  no  honour. '  The  English  yeoman, 
not  dismayed,  proceeded:  'Lord  £glintoune 
was  a  damned  fool  to  run  on  upon  Campbell, 
afterbeing  warned  that  Campbell  would  shoot 
him  if  he  did.'  Johnson,  who  could  not  bear 
anything  like  swearing,  angrily  replied,  'He 
was  not  a  damned  fool :  he  only  thought  too 
well  of  Campbell.  He  did  not  believe  Campbell 
would  be  such  a  damned  scoundrel,  as  to  do  so 
damned  a  thing.'  His  emphasis  on  damned, 
accompanied  with  frowning  looks,,  reproved  his 
opponent's  want  of  decorum  in  hi$  presence. 

Talking  of  the  danger  of  being  mortified  by 
rejection,  when  making  approaches  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great,  I  observed,  '  I  am,  how- 
ever, generally  for  trying,  "Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have."'  Johnson:  'Very  true,  sir; 
but  I  have  alwasrs  been  more  afraid  of  failing, 
than  hopeful  of  suooesa'  And,  indeed,  though 
he  had  all  just  respect  for  rank,  no  man  ever 
less  courted  the  favour  of  the  great. 

During  thiiiinterview at  Ashbourne,  Johnson 
seemed  to  be  more  unifonnly  social,  cheerful, 
and  alert,  than  I  had  almost  ever  seen  him. 
He  was  prompt  on  great  eoeaaons  and  on  small. 
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Taylor,  who  praised  everytluiig  of  his  own  to  ex- 
cess— ^in  short,  'whose  geese  were  all  swans/  as 
the  proverb  says— expatiated  on  the  excellence 
of  his  bull-dog,  which  he  told  us  was  *  perfectly 
well-shaped.*  Johnson,  after  examining  the 
animal  attentively,  thus  repressed  the  vain- 
glory of  our  host : — *  No,  sir,  he  is  not  well- 
shaped;  for  there  is  not  the  quick  transition 
from  the  thickness  of  the  forepart  to  the  tenuity 
— the  thin  part — ^behind,  which  a  bull-dog  ought 
to  have.'  This  tenuity  was  the  only  hard  toord 
that  I  heard  him  use  during  this  interview,  and, 
it  will  be  observed,  he  instantly  put  another 
ex]>res8ion  in  its  place.  Taylor  said,  a  small 
bull-dog  was  as  good  as  a  large  one.  Johnson  : 
'  No,  sir ;  for  in  proportion  to  his  size  he  has 
strength ;  and  your  argument  would  prove  that 
a  good  bull-dog  may  be  as  small  as  a  mouse.' 
It  was  amazing  how  he  entered  with  perspicuity 
and  keenness  upon  everything  that  occurred 
in  conversation.  Most  men  whom  I  know, 
would  no  more  think  of  discussing  a  question 
about  a  bull- dog  than  of  attacking  a  bull. 

I  cannot  allow  any  fragment  whatever  that 
floats  in  my  memory  concerning  the  great  sub- 
ject of  this  work  to  be  lost.  Though  a  small 
particular  may  appear  trifling  to  some,  it  will 
be  relished  by  others  ;  while  every  little  spark 
adds  something  to  ite  general  blaze ;  and  to 
please  the  true,  candid,  warm  admirers  of  John- 
son, and  in  any  degree  increase  the  splendour 
of  his  reputation,  I  bid  defiance  to  the  shafts 
of  ridicule,  or  even  of  malignity.  Showers  of 
them  have  been  discharged  at  my  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  t?ie  Hebrides;  yet  it  still  sails  unhurt 
along  the  stream  of  time,  and,  as  an  attendant 
npon  Johnson, 

'  Pareues  the  trlnmph,  and  partakes  the  gale.* 

One  morning  after  breakfast,  when  the  sun 
shone  bright,  we  walked  out  together,  and 
*  pored*  for  some  time  with  placid  indolence 
ujwn  an  artificial  waterfall,  which  Dr.  Taylor 
had  made  by  building  a  strong  dyke  of  stone 
across  the  river  behind  the  garden.  It  was  now 
somewhat  obstructed  by  branches  of  trees  and 
other  rubbish,  which  had  come  down  the  river, 
and  settled  close  to  it.  Johnson,  partly  from  a 
desire  to  see  it  play  more  freely,  and  partly  from 
that  inclination  to  activity  which  will  animate  at 
times  the  most  inert  and  sluggish  mortal,  took  a 
long  pole  which  was  lying  on  a  bank,  and  pushed 
down  several  parcels  of  this  wreck  with  pain- 
fnl  assiduity,  while  I  stood  quietly  by,  wonder- 
ing to  behold  the  sage  thus  curiously  employed, 
and  smiling  with  a  humorous  satisfaction  each 
time  when  he  carried  his  point.  He  worked 
till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath ;  and  having 
found  a  large  dead  cat,  so  heavy  that  he  could 
not  move  it  after  several  efforts,  *Come,*  said 
he,  throwing  down  the  pole,  *  you  shall  take 
it  now ; '  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  being  a 
fresh  man,  soon  made  the  cat  tumble  over  the 
cascade.    This  may  be  laughed  at  as  too  trifling 


to  record  ;  but  it  is  a  small  characteristic  trait 
in  the  Flemish  picture  which  I  give  of  my 
friend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  I  mark  the  most 
minute  particulars.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  ^sop  at  play  is  one  of  the  instructive  apo- 
logues of  antiquity. 

I  mentioned  an  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance whose  memory  was  beginning  to  fail. 
Johnson  :  '  There  must  be  a  diseased  mind, 
where  there  is  a  failure  of  memory  at  seventy. 
A  man's  head,  sir,  must  be  morbid,  if  he  fails  so 
soon.  *  My  friend,  being  now  himself  sixty -eight, 
might  think  thus :  but  I  imagine  that  three- 
score and  teUf  the  Psalmist's  period  of  sound 
human  life,  in  later  ages  may  have  a'  failure, 
though  there  be  no  disease  in  the  constitution. 

Talking  of  Kochester's  Poems,  he  said  he 
had  given  them  to  Mr.  Steevens  to  castrate  *  for 
the  edition  of  the  Poets,  to  which  he  was  to 
write  prefaces.  Dr.  Taylor  (the  only  time  I 
ever  heard  him  say  anything  witty  *)  observed, 
that  '  if  Rochester  had  been  castrated  himself, 
lus  exceptionable  poems  would  not  have  been 
written.'  I  asked  if  Burnet  had  not  given  a 
good  Life  of  Rochester.  Johnson  :  *  We  have 
a  good  Death  :  there  is  not  much  L^e.*  I  asked 
whether  Prior's  Poems  were  to  be  printed 
entire  ;  Johnson  said  they  were.  I  mentioned 
Lord  Hailes's  censure  of  Prior,  in  his  preface  to 
a  collection  of  Sacred  PoemSy  by  various  hands^ 
published  by  him  at  Edinburgh  a  great  many 
years  ago,  where  he  mentions,  '  those  impure 
tales  which  will  be  the  eternal  opprobrium  of 
their  ingenious  author.'  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  Lord 
Hailes  has  forgot.  There  is  nothing  in  l^or 
that  will  excite  to  lewdness.  If  Lord  Hailes 
thinks  there  is,  he  must  be  more  combustible 
than  other  people. '  I  instanced  the  tal  e  of  Paulo 
Purganti  and  his  Wife,  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  there 
is  nothing  there,  but  that  his  wife  wanted  to 
be  kissed,  when  poor  Paulo  was  out  of  pocket. 
No,  sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is 
ashamed  to  have  it  standing  in  her  library.' 

The  hypochondriac  disorder  being  mentioned. 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  think  it  so  common  as  I 
supposed.  '  Dr.  Taylor,'  said  he,  *  is  the  same 
one  day  as  another.  Burke  and  Reynolds  are 
the  same.  Beauclerk,  except  when  in  paiD,  is 
the  same.  I  am  not  so  myself ;  but  this  I  do. 
not  mention  commonly.' 

I  complained  of  a  wretched  changefulness, 
so  that  I  could  not  preserve,  for  any  long  con- 
tinuance, the  same  views  of  anything.  It  was 
most  comfortable  to  me  to  experience,  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company,  a  relief  from  this  uneasi- 
ness. His  steady,  vigorous  mind  held  firm 
befose  me  those  objects  which  my  own  feeble 

>  This  was  unnecessary,  for  it  had  been  done  in  the 
early  port  of  the  present  century  by  Jacob  Tonson.— 
Malonb. 

<  I  am  told  that  Horace  Earl  of  Oxford  has  a  col- 
lection of  Bon-moU  by  persons  who  never  said  but  one 
— B06WELL. 
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and  tremulous  imagination  frequently  pre- 
sented in  such  a  wavering  state  that  my  reason 
could  not  judge  well  of  them. 

Dr.  Johnson  advised  me  to-day  to  have  as 
many  books  about  me  as  I  could ;  that  I  might 
read  upon  any  subject  upon  which  I  had  a  desire 
for  instruction  at  the  time.  '  What  you  read 
HuUf  said  he,  '  you  will  remember ;  but  if  you 
have  not  a  book  immediately  ready,  and  the 
subject  moulds  in  your  mind,  it  is  a  chance  if 
yon  have  again  a  desire  to  study  it.'  He  added, 
'If  a  man  never  has  an  eager  desire  for  instruc- 
tion, he  should  prescribe  a  task  for  himself. 
But  it  is  better  when  a  man  reads  from  im- 
mediate inclination.' 

He  repeated  a  good  many  lines  of  Horace's 
Odes  while  we  were  in  the  chaise :  I  remember 
particularly  the  Ode  Eheu,  fugacea  [L  ii. 
Od.  xiv.]. 

He  said,  the  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  Homer  or  Virgil  ^  was  inaccurate. 
'  We  must  consider,'  said  he,  *  whether  Homer 
was  not  tiie  greatest  poet,  though  Virgil  may 
have  produced  the  finest  poem.*  Virgil  was 
indebted  to  Homer  for  the  whole  invention  of 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  for  many  of 
his  beauties.' 

He  told  me  that  Bacon  was  a  favourite  author 
with  him ;  but  he  had  never  read  his  works  till 
he  was  compiling  the  Englhh  Dictionary^  in 
which,  he  said,  I  might  see  Bacon  very  often 
quoted.  Mr.  Seward  recollects  his  having  men- 
tioned, that  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
might  be  compiled  from  Bacon's  writings  alone, 
and  that  he  had  once  an  intention  of  giving  an 
edition  of  Bacon,  at  least  of  his  English  works, 
and  writing  the  life  of  that  great  man.  Had 
he  executed  this  intention,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  done  it  in  a  most 
masterly  manner.  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon  has 
no  inconsiderable  merit  as  an  acute  and  elegant 
dissertation  relative  to  its  subject ;  but  Mallet's 
mind  was  not  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace 
the  vast  extent  of  Lord  Verulam's  genius  and 
research.  Dr.  Warburton  therefore  observed, 
with  witty  justness,  '  that  Mallet,  in  his  Life 
of  Bacon,  had  forgotten  that  he  was  a  philo- 
sopher ;  and  if  he  should  write  the  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  do,  he  would  probably  forget  that  he  was  a 
general' 

>  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Langton,  that  a  great  many 
yeais  ago  he  was  present  when  this  question  was 
agitated  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boike ;  and,  to 
use  Johnson's  phrase, '  they  talked  their  best ; '  John- 
son for  Homer,  Burke  for  ViigiL  It  may  weU  be 
snpposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  contests  that  ever  was  exhibited.  How  much 
must  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  I— Bos- 

WEU,. 

'  But  where  Is  the  in«ccuraoy,  if  the  admirers  of 
Homer  contend  that  he  was  not  only  prior  to  Viigll  in 
point  of  time,  but  superior  in  excellence?— J.  Bos- 
well,  jun. 


Wishing  to  be  satisfied  what  degree  of  truth 
there  was  in  a  story  which  a  friend  of  Johnson's 
and  mine  had  told  me  to  his  disadvantage,  I 
mentioned  it  to  him  in  direct  terms ;  and  it  was 
to  this  effect :  that  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  in 
great  intimacy  with  him,  shown  liim  much  kind- 
ness, and  even  relieved  him  from  a  spungiiig- 
house,  having  afterwards  fallen  into  bad  cir- 
cumstances, was  one  day,  when  Johnson  was  at 
dinner  with  him,  seized  for  debt,  and  carried 
to  prison ;  that  Johnson  sat  still,  undisturbed, 
and  went  on  eating  and  drinking ;  upon  which 
the  gentleman's  sister,  who  was  present,  could 
not  suppress  her  indignation  :  'What,  sir,'  said 
she,  '  are  you  so  imf eeling  as  not  even  to  offer 
to  go  to  my  brother  in  his  distress;  you  who 
have  been  so  much  obliged  to  him  ? '  And  that 
Johnson  answered,  '  Madam,  I  owe  him  no  obli- 
gation ;  what  he  did  for  me,  he  would  have 
done  for  a  dog.' 

Johnson  assured  me  that  the  story  was  ab* 
Bolutely  false ;  but  like  a  man  conscious  of  being 
in  the  right,  and  desirous  of  completely  vindi- 
cating himself  from  such  a  charge,  he  did  not 
arrogantly  rest  on  a  mere  denial,  and  on  his 
general  character,  but  proceeded  thus :  '  Sir, 
I  was  very  intimate  with  that  gentleman,  and 
was  once  relieved  by  him  from  an  arrest ;  but  I 
never  was  present  when  he  was  arrested,  never 
knew  that  he  was  arrested,  and  I  believe  he 
never  was  in  difficulties  after  the  time  when  he 
relieved  me.  J  loved  him  much ;  yet,  in  talk- 
ing of  his  general  character,  I  may  have  said, 
though  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  did  say 
so,  that  as  his  generosity  proceeded  from  no 
principle,  but  was  a  part  of  his  profusion,  he 
would  do  for  a  dog  what  he  would  do  for  a 
friend ;  but  I  never  applied  this  renuurk  to  any 
particular  instance,  and  certainly  net  to  his 
kindness  to  me.  If  a  profuse  man,  who  does 
not  value  his  money,  and  gives  a  laige  sum  to  a 
whore,  gives  half  as  much,  or  an  equally  large 
sum,  to  relieve  a  friend,  it  cannot  be  esteemed 
as  virtue.  This  was  aU  that  I  oould  say  of 
that  gentleman,  and,  if  said  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  said  after  his  death.  Sir,  I  would  have 
gone  to  the  world's  end  to  relieve  him.  The 
remark  about  the  dog,  if  made  by  me,  was  such 
a  sally  as  might  escape  one  when  painting  a 
man  highly.' 

On  Tuesday,  September  23,  Johnson  was  re- 
markably cordial  to  me.  It  being  necessary  for 
me  to  return  to  Scotland  soon,  I  had  fixed  on 
the  next  day  for  my  setting  out,  and  I  felt  a 
tender  concern  at  the  thought  of  parting  with 
him.  He  had,  at  this  time,  frankly  communi- 
cated to  me  many  particulars,  which  are  in- 
serted in  this  work  in  their  proper  places ;  and 
once,  when  I  happened  to  mention  that  the  ex- 
pense  of  my  jaunt  would  come  to  much  more 
than  I  had  computed,  he  said,  '  Why,  sir,  if  the 
expense  were  to  be  an  inconvenience,  you  would 
have  reason  to  regret  it ;  but  if  you  have  had 
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the  money  to  spend,  I  know  not  that  yon  could 
have  purchased  as  much  pleasure  with  it  in  any 
other  way.' 

During  this  interriew  at  Ashbonme,  Johnson 
and  I  frequently  talked  with  wonderful  plea- 
sure of  mere  trifles  which  had  occurred  in  our 
tour  to  the  Hebrides ;  for  it  had  left  a  most 
agreeable  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 

He  found  fault  with  me  for  using  the  phrase 
to  make  money.  '  Don't  you  see,'  said  he, '  the 
impropriety  of  it?  To  moJbe  money  is  to  coin  it : 
you  should  ukjffet  money. '  The  phrase,  however, 
is,  I  think,  pretty  current.  But  Johnson  was 
at  all  times  jealous  of  infractions  upon  the 
genuine  Englis)!  language,  and  prompt  to  repress 
colloquial  barbarisms ;  such  as  pledging  myself, 
for  undertaking ;  line,  for  department,  or  branc?^ 
as  the  civil  line,  the  banking  line.  He  was  par- 
ticularly indignant  against  the  almost  universal 
use  of  the  word  idea  in  the  sense  of  notion  or 
opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify 
something  of  which  an  image  can  be  formed 
in  the  mind.  We  may  have  an  idea  or  image 
of  a  mountain,  a  tree,  a  building ;  but  we  can- 
not surely  have  an  idea  or  image  of  an  argument 
or  proposition.  Yet  we  hear  the  sages  of  the 
law  'delivering  their  ideas  upon  the  qucBtion 
under  consideration ; '  and  the  first  speakers  in 
Parliament '  entirely  coincided  in  the  idea  which 
has  been  ably  stated  by  an  honourable  mem- 
ber : ' — or  '  reprobating  an  idea  as  unconsti- 
tutional, and  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
oonsequences  to  a  great  and  free  country.' 
Johnson  called  this  '  modem  cant.' 

I  perceived  that  he  pronounced  the  word 
heard  as  if  spelt  with  a  double  e,  heerd,  instead 
of  sounding  it  herd,  as  is  most  usually  done.* 
He  said  his  reason  was,  that  if  it  were  pro- 
nounced herd,  there  woidd  be  a  single  exception 
from  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
ear,  and  he  thought  it  better  not  to  have  that 
exception. 

He  praised  Grainger's  Ode  on  Solitude,  in 
Dodsley's  collection,  and  repeated,  with  great 
enezgy,  the  exordium : 

'  O  Solitade,  romantic  maid* 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  trend ; 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloou, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb ; 
Or  clinih  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  hy  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide ; 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleeps 
From  Hecia  view  the  thawing  deep ; 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadraor's  marble  waste  survey—* 

observing,  'Tiii»,  sir,  is  very  noble.' 

In  the  evening  our  gentleman-farmer,  and  two 
others,  entertained  themselves  and  the  company 
with  a  great  number  of  tunes-  on  the  fiddle. 
Johnson  desired  to  have  '  Let  ambition  fire  thy 

1  In  the  sge  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this  word  was  fre- 
qnently  written,  as  doubtless  it  was  pronounced,  hard, 
—Malokb. 


mind'  played  over  again,  and  appeared  to  give  a 
patient  attention  to  it,  though  he  owned  to  me 
that  he  was  very  inseosible  to  the  power  of  musi& 
I  told  him  that  it  affected  me  to  such  a  degree, 
as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves  painfully,  pro- 
ducing in  my  mind  alternate  sensations  of 
pathetic  dejection,  so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed 
tears ;  and  of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was 
inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part  of  the 
battle.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  should  never  hear  it, 
if  it  made  me  such  a  fool.' 

Much  of  the  effect  of  music,  I  am  satisfied,  is 
owing  to  the  association  of  ideas.  That  air, 
which  instantly  and  irresistibly  excites  in  the 
Swiss,*  when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  maladie  du 
pays,  has,  I  am  told,  no  intrinsic  power  of  sound. 
And  I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
Scotch  reels,  though  brisk,  make  me  melancholy, 
because  I  used  to  hear  them  in  my  early  years, 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  called  for  soldiers 
*  from  the  mountains  of  the  north,'  and  numbers 
of  brave  Highlanders  were  going  abroad,  never 
to  return.,  Whereas  the  airs  in  IJie  Beggar's 
Opera,  many  of  which  are  very  soft,  never  fail 
to  render  me  gay,  because  they  are  associated 
with  the  warm  sensations  and  high  spirils  of 
London. — This  evening,  while  some  of  the  tunes 
of  ordinary  comi)osition  were  played  with  no 
great  skill,  my  frame  was  agitated,  and  I  was 
conscious  of  a  generous  attachment  to  Dr.  John> 
son,  as  my  preceptor  and  friend,  mixed  with  an 
affectionate  regret  that  he  was  an  old  man  whom 
I  should  probably  lose  in  a  short  time.  I  thought 
I  could  defend  him  at  the  point  of  my  sword. 
My  reverence  and  affection  for  him  were  in  full 
glow.  I  said  to  him,  'My  dear  sir,  we  must 
meet  every  year  if  you  don't  quarrel  with  me.' 
JOBNSOX:  'Nay,  sir,  you  are  more  likely  to 
quarrel  with  me,  than  I  with  you.  My  regard 
for  you  is  greater  almost  than  I  have  words  to 
ex])ress ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  be  always  re- 
peating it ;  write  it  down  in  the  first  leaf  of 
your  pocket-book,  and  never  doubt  of  it  again.' 

I  talked  to  him  of  misery  being  the  '  doom  of 
man '  in  this  life,  as  displayed  in  his  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes.  Yet  I  observed  that  things 
were  done  upon  the  supposition  of  happiness: 
grand  houses  were  built,  fine  gardens  were  mad^ 
splendid  places  of  public  amutement  were  coif- 
trived,  and  crowded  with  company.  Johnson  : 
'  Alas,  sir,  these  are  all  only  struggles  for  happi- 
ness. When  I  first  entered  Ranelagh,  it  gave 
an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind 
such  as  I  never  experienced  anywhere  else. 
But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his  im- 
mense army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of 
that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  con- 
sider that  tiiere  was  not  one  in  aU  that  brilliant 

>  The  '  Ranjrdes  Vaches,'  which  so  strongly  affected 
the  Swiss  soldiers,  when  on  foreign  service,  as  to  cause 
them  to  desert  Bousseau  informs  us  that  the  air  was 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death. 
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drcle  that  waa  not  afraid  to  go  home  and  think ; 
but  that  the  thoughts  of  each  individual  there 
would  be  distressing  when  alone.'  This  reflec- 
tion was  experimentallj  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor*  which  sncceeds  the  animation  of  gaiety, 
is  itself  a  very  severe  psin ;  and  when  the  mind 
is  then  vacant,  a  thousand  disappointments  and 
vexations  rush  in  and  excruciate.  Will  not 
many  even  of  my  fairest  readers  allow  this  to 
be  true  ? 

I  suggested  that  being  in  love  and  flattered 
with  hopes  of  success,  or  having  some  favourite 
scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day,  might  prevent 
that  wretohedness  of  which  we  had  been  talking. 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  it  may  sometimes  be  as 
yon  suppose ;  but  my  conclusion  is  in  general 
but  too  true.' 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  palm  eonf  erenee 
by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden,  at  a  pretty 
late  hour  in  a  serene  autumn  night,  looking  up 
to  the  heavens,  I  directed  the  discourse  to  the 
subject  of  a  future  state.  My  friend  was  in  a 
placid  and  most  benignant  frame  of  mind.  'Sir,' 
said  he, '  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  immediately  after  death,  but 
that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  explained 
to  us  very  gradually.'  I  ventured  to  ask  him 
whether,  although  the  words  of  some  texts  of 
Scripture  seemed  strong  in  support  of  the  dread- 
ful doctrine  of  an  eternity  of  punishment,  we 
might  not  hope  that  the  denunoiaticHi  was  figura- 
tive, and  would  not  literally  be  executed.  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of 
punishment  in  a  future  state.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  aure  that  we  shall  then  be  no 
longer  liable  to  offend  against  Goo.  We  do 
not  know  that  even  the  angels  are  quite  in  a 
state  of  security ;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of 
them  have  fallen.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  men  and 
angels  in  a  state  of  rectitude,  that  they  should 
have  continually  before  them  the  punishiflent 
of  those  who  have  deviated  from  it :  but  we 
hope  that  by  some  other  means  a  fall  from 
rectitude  may  be  prevented.  Some  of  the  texts 
of  Scripture  upon  this  subject  are,  as  you  ob- 
serve, indeed  strong ;  but  they  may  admit  of 
a  mitigated  interpretation.'  He  talked  to  me 
upon  this  awful  and  delicate  question  in  a  gentle 
tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  be  decisive. 

After  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  at  my  request  he  dictated  to  me  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  negro  who  was  then 
claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action  in  the  Court 

>  Pope  mentioaui, 

'Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair.' 
But  I  recollect  a  couplet  g^uite  apposite  to  my  snhjeet 
in  Virtut,  an  BtMc  EpMU^  a  beautiful  and  Instructive 
poem,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in  1758 ;  who,  treating 
of  pleasure  in  ezeess,  says, 

'  Tin  languor,  sufTering  on  the  rack  of  bliss. 
Confess  that  man  was.never  made  for  this.' 

— BOSWXLL. 


of  Session  in  Scotland.  He  had  always  been 
very  zealous  i^painst  slavery  in  every  form,  in 
which  I  with  tM  deference  tiiought  that  he  dis- 
covered '  a  zeal  without  knowledge.'  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  in  company  with  some  very  grave 
men  at  Oxford,  his  toast  was,  'Here's  to  the 
next  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.'  His  violent  prejudice  against  our  West 
Indian  and  American  settlers  appeared  whenever 
there  was  an  opportunity.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  Tcucation  no  Tyranny,  he  says,  *  How 
is  it  that  we  hear  the  loudest  yelps  for  liberty 
among  the  drivers  of  negroes?'  and  in  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  asked,  'Where 
did  Beekford  and  Trecothick  leam  English?' 
That  Trecothick  could  both  speak  and  write 
good  English  is  well  known.  I  myself  was 
favoured  with  his  correspondence  concerning 
the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that  Beokford  could 
speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  honest  resolution  even 
to  his  Majesty,  as  his  '  faithful  J^td  Mayor  of 
London,'  is  commemorated  by  the  noble  monu- 
ment erected  to  him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson  was 
as  follows : — 

'  It  must  be  agreed  that  in  most  ages  many 
countries  have  had  part  of  their  inhabitants  in 
a  state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery  can  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  man.  It  is  impossibJe  not  to  conceive 
that  men  in  their  original  state  were  equal; 
and  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be 
subjected  to  another  but  by  violent  compulsion. 
An  individual  may,  indeed,  forfeit  Ms  liberty  by 
a  crime  ;  but  he  cannot,  by  that  crime,  forfeit 
the  liberty  of  his  children.  What  is  true  of  a 
criminal  seems  true  likewise,  of!  a  captive.  A 
man  may  accept  life  from  a  conquering  enemy 
en  condition  of  perpetual  servitude ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  he  can  entail  that  servi- 
tude on  his  descendants ;  for  no  man  can  stipu- . 
late  without  commission  for  another.  The  con- 
dition which  he  himself  accepts,  his  son  or 
grandson  perhaps  would  have  rejected.  If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  more 
reason  be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  rdations 
between  man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery 
necessary  and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved 
that  he  who  is  now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever 
stood  in  any  of  those  relations.  He  is  certainly 
subject  by  no  law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his 
present  master,  who  pretends  no  claim  to  his 
obedience,  but  that  he  bought  him  from  a  mer- 
chant of  slaves,  whose  right  to  sell  him  never 
was  examined.  It  is  said  that,  according  to  the 
constitutions  of  Jamaica,  he  was  legally  enslaved ; 
these  constitutions  are  merely  positive,  and 
apparently  injurious  to  the  rights  of  jnankind, 
because  whoever  is  exposed  to  sale  im  condemned 
to  slavery  without  appeal,  by  whatever  fraud  or 
violence  he  might  have  been  originally  brought 
into  the  merchant's  power.  In  our  own  times, 
princes  have  been  sold  by  wretches  .to  whose 
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care  they  were  entnisted,  that  they  might  have 
a  European  education;  but  when  once  thoy 
were  brought  to  a  market  in  the  plantations, 
little  w»uld  avail  either  their  dignity  or  their 
wrongs.  The  laws  of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro 
no  redress.  His  colour  is  considered  as  a  suffi- 
cient testimony  against  hinL  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  moral  right  should  ever  give  way  to  political 
convenience.  But  if  temptations  of  interest  are 
sometimes  too  strong  for  human  virtue,  let  us 
at  least  retain  a  virtue  where  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  quit  it.  In  the  present  case  there  is 
apparent  right  on  one  side,  and  no  convenience 
on  the  other.  Inhabitants  of  this  island  can 
neither  gain  riches  nor  power  by  taking  away 
the  liberty  of  any  part  of  the  human  species. 
The  sfum  of  the  argument  is  this  : — ^No  man  is 
by  nature  the  property  of  another — The  defen- 
dant is  therefore  by  nature  free — ^The  rights 
of  nature  must  be  some  way  forfeited  before 
they  can  be  justly  taken  away — That  the  defen- 
dant has  by  any  act  forfeited  the  rights  of  nature 
we  require  to  be  proved  ;  and  if  no  proof  of  such 
forfeiture  caii  be  given,  we  doubt  not  the  justice 
of  the  court  will  declare  him  free.* 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly  upon 
this  particular  case  ;  where,  perhaps,  he  was  in 
the  right.  But  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most 
solemn  protest  against  his  general  doctrine  with 
respect  t&  the  slave  trade.  'Eat  I  will  resolutely 
say,  that  his  unfavourable  notion  of  it  was 
owing  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or  false  in- 
formation. The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt 
which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to 
obtain  an  act  of  our  Legislature,  to  abolish  so 
very  imi>ortant  and  necessary  a  branch  of  com- 
mercial interest,  must  have  been  crushed  at 
once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  2ealots 
who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it,  made  the  vast 
body  of  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  whose 
immense  properties  are  involved  in  the  trade, 
reasonably  enough  suppose  that  there  could 
be  no  danger.  The  encouragement  which  the 
uttempt  has  received  excites  my  wonder  and 
indignation ;  and  though  some  men  of  superior 
abilities  have  supported  it — whether  from  a  love 
of  temporary  popularity,  when  prosperous,  or  a 
love  of  general  mischief,  when  desperate — my 
opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a  staiui^  which 
in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has 
continued,  would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an  in- 
numerable class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it 
would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  the  African  savages, 
a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from  massacre,  or 
intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country,  and 
introduces  into  a  much  happier  state  of  life; 
especially  now  when  their  passage  to  the  West 
Indies  and  their  treatment  there  is  humanely 
regulated.  To  abolish  that  trade  would  be  to 
* shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.* 

Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  con- 
cerning it,  the  House  of  Lords  is  wise  and  in- 
dependent : — 
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Intaminatis  fulgit  honoiibus ; 
Ncc  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurse.' 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and -thought  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to  all 
who  are  capable  of  conviction  an  excellent  tract 
by  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  John  Banby, 
Esq.,  entitled,  Douhta  on  the  AbolUum  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  To  Mr.  Kanby's  Doubts  I  will 
apply  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression 
in  praise  of  a  Scotch  law-book  called  Diileton's 
Doubts,  '  His  DovJbts,^  said  his  Lordship,  'are 
better  than*  most  people's  Certaintka.* 

When  I  said  now  to  Johnson,  that  I  was 
afraid  I  kept  him  too  late  up,  '  No,  sir,'  said  he, 
'  I  don*t  care  though  I  sit  all  night  with  you.* 
This  was  an  animated  speech  from  a  man  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year. 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  displease  him 
as  I  ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not  but  this 
vigil  might  have  been  fulfilled ;  but  I  unluckily 
entered  upon  the  controversy  concerning  the 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America,  and 
attempted  to  argue  in  favour  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
insisted  that  America  might  be  very  well 
governed,  and  made  to  yield  sufficient  revenue 
by  the  means  of  inJlueHce,  as  exemplified  in 
Ireland,  while  the  people  might  be  pleased  with 
the  imagination  of  their  participating  of  the 
British  Constitution,  by  having  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatives, without  whose  consent  money  could 
not  be  exacted  from  them*  Johnson  could  not 
bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avowed  opinion, 
which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an  extreme 
degree  of  heat  to  enforce ;  and  the  violent  agita- 
tion into  which  he  was  thrown  while  answering, 
or  rather  reprimanding  me,  alarmed  me-so^  that 
I  heartily  repented  of  my  having  unthinkingly 
introduced  the  subject.  I  myself,  however,  grew 
warm,  and  the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm 
state  of  philosophical  discussion  in  which  we 
had  a  little  before  been  pleasingly  employed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  Briti^  Par- 
liament, in  which  I  alleged  that  any  question, 
however  unreasonable  or  unjust,  might  be 
carried  by  a  venal  majority ;  and  I  spoke  with 
high  admiration  of  the  Boman  Senate,  as  if 
composed  of  men  sincerely  desirous  to  resolve 
what  they  should  think  best  for  their  coimtiy. 
My  friend  would  allow  no  such  character  to  the 
Roman  Senate ;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
British  Parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members ; 
asserting  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  ques- 
tion of  great  importcmce  before  Parliament,  any 
question  in  which  a  man  might  not  very  well 
vote  either  upon  one  side  or  the  other.  He 
said  there  had  been  none  in  his  time  except 
that  respecting  America. 

We  were  fatigued  by  the  contest,  which  WM 

I  Horot  Cann.  L  liL  Od.  IL  18. 
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produced  by  my  want  of  caution ;  and  he  was 
not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into  easy  and 
cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  happened  that 
we  were,  after  an  hour  or  two,  very  willing  to 
separate  and  go  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  24,  I  went  into 
Dr.  Johnson*s  room  before  he  got  up ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  storm  of  the  preceding  night  was 
quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  his  bedside,  and  he 
talked  with  as  much  readiness  and  good  humour 
as  ever.  He  recommended  to  me  to  plant  a 
considerable  part  of  a  large  moorish  farm  which 
I  had  purchased,  and  he  made  several  calcula- 
tions of  the  expense  and  profit ;  forhe  delighted 
in  exercising  his  mind  on  the  science  of  numbers. 
He  pressed  upon  me  the  importance  of  planting 
at  the  first  in  a  very  sufficient  manner,  quoting 
the  saying,  *  //i  htWi  non  licet  bis  enure :  *  and 
adding,  *  This  is  equally  true  in  planting.' 

I  spoke  with  gratitude  of  Dr.  Taylor*s  hospi- 
tality ;  and  as  Evidence  that  it  was  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  good  table  alone  that  Johnson 
visited  him  often,  I  mentioned  a  little  anecdote 
which  had  escaped  my  friend's  recollection,  and 
at  hearing  which  repeated,  he  smiled.  One 
evening,  when  I  was  sitting  with  him,  Frank 
delivered  this  message  :  *  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends 
his  compliments  to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine 
with  him  to-morrow.  He  has  got  a  hare.'  '  My 
compliments,'  said  Johnson,  *  and  I'll  dine  with 
him — hare  or  rabbit.' 

After  breakfast  I  departed,  and  pursued  my 
joxirney  northwards.  I  took  my  post-chaise  from 
the  Green  Man,  a  very  good  inn  at  Ashbourne, 
the  mistress  of  which,  a  mighty  civil  gentle- 
woman, courtesying  very  low,  presented  me 
with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  her  house ;  to 
which  she  had  subjoined,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, an  address  in  such  singular  simplicity 
of  style,  that  I  have  preserved  it  pasted  upon 
one  of  the  boards  of  my  original  Journal  at  this 
time,  and  shall  here  insert  it  for  the  amusement 
of  my  readers : — 

'  M.  Killingley's  duty  waits  upon  "Mr.  Bos- 
well,  is  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  this 
favour ;  whenever  he  comes  this  way,  hopes  for 
the  continuance  of  the  same.  Would  Mr.  Bos- 
well  name  the  house  to  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance, it  would  be  a  singular  favour  conferr'd 
on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her  power  to  make  any 
other  return  but  her  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
tincerest  prayers  for  his  happiness  in  time,  and 
in  a  blessed  eternity. 

*  Tuesday  mom.' 

From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  derived  a 
considerable  accession  ta  my  Johnsonian  store. 
I  communicated  my  original  Journal  to  Sir 
William  Forbes,  in  whom  I  have  always  placed 
deserved  confidence ;  and  what  he  wrote  to  me 
concerning  it  is  so  much  to  my  credit  as  the 
biographer  of  Johnson,  that  my  readers  will,  I 
hope,  grant  me  their  indulgence  for  here  insert- 
ing it :  '  It  is  not  once  or  twice  going  over  it, 


says  Sir  William,  '  that  will  satisfy  me ;  for  I 
find  in  it  a  high  degree  of  instruction  as  well  as 
entertainment ;  and  I  derive  more  benefit  from 
Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  discussions  than  I 
should  be  able  to  draw  from  his  personal  con- 
versation ;  for  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  world  to  whom  he  discloses  his  sentiments 
so  freely  as  to  yourself.' 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  dreumstance  which 
occurred  at  Edensor  inn,  close  by  Ohatsworth, 
to  survey  the  magnificence  of  which  I  had  gone 
a  considerable  way  out  of  my  road  to  Scotland. 
The  inn  was  then  kept  by  a  very  jolly  landlord, 
whose  name  I  think  was  Malton.  He  happened 
to  mention  that  'the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson 
had  been  in  his  house. '  I  inquired  who  this  Dr. 
Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my  host's  notion 
of  him.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'Johnson,  the  great 
writer;  Oddity,  as  they  call  him.  He's  the 
greatest  writer  in  England ;  he  writes  for  the 
ministry ;  he  has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and 
lets  them  know  what's  going  on.' 

My  friend,  who  had  a  thorough  dependence 
upon  the  authenticity  of  my  relation,  without 
any  embeUishment,  as  falsehood  or  fiction  is  too 
gently  called,  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  repre- 
sentation of  himself. 

*  MB.  B08WELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

'Edinbuboh,  Sept,  29, 1777. 

*Mt  MBAB  Sib,— By  the  first  post  I  inform 
you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own  house,  and 
that  I  had  the  comfort  of  finding  my  wife  and 
children  all  in  good  health. 

*  AVlien  I  look  back  upon  our  late  interview, 
it  appears  to  me  to  have  answered  expectation 
better  than  almost  any  scheme  of  happiness 
that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  My  journal  is 
stored  with  wisdom  and  wit ;  and  my  memory 
is  filled  with  the  recollection  of  lively  and  affec- 
tionate feelings  which  now,  I  think,  yield  me 
more  satisfaction  than  at  the  lame  when  they 
were  first  excited.  I  have  experienced  this  upon 
other  occasions.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  explain  it  to  me ;  for  it  seems  wonderful 
that  pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance 
than  when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find  yourself 
in  a  humour  to  do  me  this  favour ;  but  I  flatter 
myself  with  no  strong  hope  of  it ;  for  I  have 
observed  that,  unless  upon  very  serious  occa- 
sions, your  letters  to  me  are  not  anttoers  to  those 
which  I  write.' 

[I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I  had 
mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  told  me  the  story  so  much  to  his  dis- 
advantage, the  truth  of  which  he  had  com- 
pletely refuted;  for  that  my  having  done  so 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of  confidence, 
and  offend  one  whose  society  I  valued— there- 
fore earnestly  requesting  that  no  notice  might 
be  taken  of  it  to  anybody,  till  I  should  be  in 
London,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  it  over 
with  the  genileman*] 
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^TO  JAMES  BOSWSLLy  ESQ. 

•  LoNDOX,  Nvt,  28, 1777. 

*  Deab  Sib, — ^You  will  wonder,  or  you  have 
wondered,  why  no  letter  has  come  from  me. 
What  you  wrote  at  your  return  had  in  it  such 
a  strain  of  cowardly  oautiMi  as  gave  me  no  plea- 
sure. I  could  not  well  do  what  you  wished :  I 
r&ad  no  need  to  vex  you  with  a  refusal.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Beauolerk,  and  as  to  him  have  set  all 
right  without  any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I 
know,  to  you.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story. 
You  may  now  be  at  ease. 

*  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you  for  the 
kindness  that  you  showed  in  coming  so  long  a 
journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to  keep  you  so 
long  in  pain ;  but  upon  reviewing  the  matter, 
I  do  not  see  what  I  could  have  done  better 
than  I  did. 

'  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my  dear 
enemy  and  all  her  little  people  quite  well,  and 
had  no  reason  to  repent  of  your  journey.  I 
think  on  it  with  great  gratitude. 

'  I  was  not  iwell  when  you  left  me  at  the 
Doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse ;  yet  I  stayed  on, 
and  at  lichAeld  was  very  ilL  Travelling,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  me  worse ;  and  when  I  came 
to  London,  I  complied  with  a  summons  to  go  to 
Brighthelmstone,  where  I  saw  Beauclerk,  and 
stayed  three  days. 

'Our  Club  has  recommenced  last  Friday, 
but  I  was  not  there.  Langton  has  another 
wench.'  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a  young 
brewer.  They  ^t  by  their  trade  last  year  a  very 
large  sum,  and  their  expenses  are  proportionate. 

'  Mn.  Williams's  health  is  very  bad.  And 
I  have  had  for  some  time  a  very  difScult  and 
laborious  respivation ;  but  I  am  better  by  purges, 
abstinence,  and  other  methods.  I  am  yet,  how- 
ever, much  behind-hand  in  my  health  and  rest. 
*Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universally 
commended ;  but  let  him  think  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  ftrst  finding  and  first  praising  his 
excellences.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  my  voice  to 
that  of  the  pubtia 

*  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  you  once  more 
for  your  visit ;  you  did  me  great  honour,  and  I 
hope  met  with  nothing  that  displeased  you.  I 
stayed  long  at  Ashbourne,  not  much  pleased, 
yet  awkward  at  departing.  I  then  went  to 
Lichfield,  where  I  found  my  friend  at  Stowhill 
[Mrs.  Aston]  very  dangerously  diseased.  Such 
is  life.  Let  us  ^  to  pass  it  well,  whatever  it 
be,  for  there  is  surely  something  beyond  it. 

*Well«  now,  I  hope  all  is  welL  Write  as 
soon  as  you  can  to,  de«r  sir,  your  affectionate 
iervant,  <  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  DB.  SAMITBL  JOHNSON. 

'  Edinbuboh,  Nov,  29, 1777. 
'Mt  dhab  Sib,— This  day's  post  has  at  length 
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relieved  me  from  much  uneasiness,  by  bringing 
me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was  indeed  doubly  un- 
easy— on  my  own  account  and  yours.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  be  secured  against  any  bad 
consequences  from  my  imprudence  in  mention- 
idii  ^0  gentleman's  name  who  had  told  me  a 
story  to  your  disadvantage;  and  as  I  could 
hardly  suppose  it  possible  that  you  would  delay 
BO  long  to  make  me  easy,  unless  you  were  ill,  I 
was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about  you.  You 
must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture  to  tell  you 
that  you  appear  to  me  to  have  been  too  rigid 
ui>on  this  occasion.  The  **eotDardly  caution 
which  gave  you  no  pUature "  was  suggested  to 
me  by  a  friend  here,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the 
strange  story  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as 
an  instance  how  one  may  be  deceived  by  what 
is  apparently  veiy  good  authority.  But  as  I 
am  still  persuaded  that  as  I  might  have  obtained 
the  truth  without  mentioning  the  gentleman's 
name,  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  do  it,  I  cannot  see 
that  you  are  just  in  blaming  my  caution ;  but 
if  you  were  ever  so  just  in  your  disapprobation, 
might  you  not  have  dealt  more  tenderly  with 
me? 

*  I  went  to  Auchinleck  about  the  middle  of 
October,  and  passed  some  time  with  my  father 
very  comfortably. 

'  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  proeecution 
against  a  country  schoolmaster  for  indecent 
behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.  There  is  no 
statute .  against  such  abominable  conduct ;  but 
it  is  punishable  at  common  law.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  extra* 
ordinary  ^aL — ^I  ever  am,  my  dear  .sir,  your 
faithful  humble  servant, 

'  Jakes  Boswbll.' 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson  giving 
him  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the  Negro 
cauK  by  the  Court  of  Session,  which  by  those 
who  hold  even  the  mildest  and  best  regulated 
slavery  in  abomination  (of  which  number  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I  am  none)  should 
be  remembered  with  high  respect,  and  to  the 
credit  of  Scotland ;  for  it  went  upon  a  much 
broader  ground  than  the  case  otSomertet,  which 
was  decided  in  England ;  being  truly  the  gene- 
ral question,  whether  a  perpetual  obligation  of 
service  to  one  master  in  any  mode  should  be 
sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free  country.  A 
negro,  then  called  Joseph  Knight^  a  native  of 
Africa,  who,  having  been  brought  to  Jamaica  in 
the  iwnsl  course  4if  the  slave-trade,  and  pur- 
chased by  a  Scotch  gentleman  in  that  island, 
had  attended  his  master  to  Scotland;  where  it 
was  officiously  suggested  to  him  that  he  would 
be  found  entitled  to  his  liberty  without  any 
limitation.  He  aooordingly.brought  his  action, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both 
sides  did  themselves  great  honour.  Mr.  Mao- 
laurin  has  had  the  praise  of  Johnson  for  his 
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argument'  in  faTonr  of  the  negro,  and  Mr. 
Maoconochie  distinguiahed  himself  on  the  same 
aide  by  his  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  re- 
search. Mt.  Cullen,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
discovered  good  information  and  sound  reason- 
ing ;  in  which  he  was  well  supported  by  Air. 
James  Ferguson,  remarkable  for  a  manly  under- 
standing, and  a  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
the  world.  But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the 
speech  which  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  the  sooty  stranger. 
Mr.  Dundas's  Scottish  accent,  which  has  been 
BO  often  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  objection  to  his 
powerful  abilities  in  Parliament,  was  no  dis- 
advantage to  him  in  his  own  country.  And  I  do 
declare  that  upon  this  memorable  question  he 
impressed  me,  and  I  believe  all  his  audience, 
with  such  feelings  as  were  produced  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  orations  of  antiquity. 
This  testimony  I  liberally  give  to  the  excellence 
of  an  old  friend  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  differ  very  widely  npon  many  political  topics  ; 
yet  I  persuade  myself  without  malice.  A  great 
majority  of  the  Lords  of  Session  decided  for  the 
negro.  Bui  four  of  their  number,  the  Lord 
President,  Lord  Elliott,  Lord  Monboddo,  and 
Lord  Covington,  resolutely  maintained  the  law- 
fulness of  a  states f  which  has  been  acknowledged 
in  aU  ages  and  countries,  and  that  when  freedom 
flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  Borne.        , 

'  TO  JAKES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'December  27, 1777. 

'Deab  Sib,— This  ifl  the  time  of  the  year 
in  which  all  express  their  good  wishes  to  their 
friends,  and  I  send  mine  to  you  and  your  family. 
May  your  lives  be  long,  happy,  and  good.  I 
have  been  much  out  of  order,  but  I  hope  do  not; 
grow  worse. 

'  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom  you  are 
engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great,  and  may  be 
suspected  to  be  too  common.  In  our  law  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  misde- 
meanour ;  that  is,  a  kind  of  Indefinite  crime, 
not  capital,  but  punishable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court.  Tou  cannot  want  matter;  all  that 
needs  to  be  said  will  easily  occur. 

*Ni,  Shaw,  the  author  of  the  Gaelic  Gram- 
mar, desires  me  to  make  a  request  for  him  to 
Lord  EglintoTme,  that  he  may  be  appointed 
chaplain  to  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments. 

*  All  our  friends  are  as  they  were ;  little  has 
happened  to  them  of  either  good  or  bad.  Mrs. 
Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair-dressing  pin  into 
her  eye;  but  by  great  evacuation  she  kept  it 

^  The  motto  to  it  was  happily  chosen  : 
'  Qoamvis  Ule  niger,  quamvia  tn  candidns  esses.' 
I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  no  lesa 
atiange  than  true,  that  a  brother  Advocate  in  consider- 
able practice,  but  of  whom  it  certainly  cannot  be  said, 
JngenUfOS  didicU  JUUiiter  artOt  asked  Mr.  Maclaurin, 
with  a  face  of  flippant  assurance,  'Are  these  words 
your  own?'— BoswxLU 


from  inflaming,  and  it  is  almost  well.  l^Iiss 
Beynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  bet- 
ter. Mrs.  Williams  is  in  a  very  poor  state  of 
health. 

'  If  I  should  write  on,  I  should  perhaps  write 
only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will  content 
myself  with  telling  you  that  I  love  to  think  on 
you,  and  to  hear  from  you;  and  that  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

'  Sau.  JomiBON.* 

'to  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

•Edinburgh,  Jan.  8, 1778. 

'Deab  Sib, — ^Tour  congratulations  upon  a 
new  year  are  mixed  with  complaint ;  mine  must 
be  so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time  been  ill, 
having  been  confined  to  the  house  these  three 
months  by  a  severe  cold,  attended  with  alarming 
symptoms. 

[Here  I  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  dis- 
tress which  the  person,  upon  every  account 
most  dear  to  me,  suffered ;  and  of  the  dismal 
state  of  apprehension  in  which  I  now  was: 
adding,  that  I  never  stood  more  in  need  of  his 
consoling  philosophy.] 

'  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by  Wil- 
son, a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin  name  of 
Volusenus,  according  to  the  custom  of  Uterary 
men  at  a  certain  period.  It  }a  entitled  De 
Animi  TranquiUiUUt.  I  earnestly  desire  tran- 
quillity. Bona  res  quiei;  but  I  fear  I  shall 
never  attain  it :  for  when  unoccupied  I  grow 
gloomy,  and  occupation  agitates  me  to  feverish- 
ness. 

— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant,  '  Jaues  Boswell.' 

'  TO  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

•  Jan,  24, 1778. 

'  Deab  Sib, — To  a  letter  so  interesting  as  your 
last,  it  is  proper  to  return  some  answer,  how- 
ever little  I  may  be  disposed  to  write. 

'  Tour  alarm  at  your  lady's  illness  was  reason- 
able, and  not  disproi>ortion8te  to  the  appearance 
of  the  disorder.  I  hope  your  physical  friend's 
conjecture  is  now  verified,  and  all  fear  of  a  con- 
sumption at  an  end ;  a  little  care  and  exercise 
will  then  restore  her.  London  is  -a  good  air  for 
ladies  ;  and  if  you  bring  her  hither  I  will  do  for 
her  what  she  did  for  me — I  will  retire  from  my 
apartments  for  her  accommodation.  Behave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

'Tou  always  seem  to  call  for  tenderness. 
Know  then,  that  in  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year  I  very  highly  esteem  and  very  cor- 
dially love  you.  I  hope  to  tell  you  this  at  the 
beginning  of  every  year  as  long  as  we  live  ;  and 
why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  to  tell  or  hear 
it  oftener  ? 

'Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexander, 
that  I  wish  them,  as  well  as  their  parents, 
many  happy  years. 
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*■  You  have  ended  the  negroes  caiue  much  to 
my  mind.  Lord  Auchinleok  and  dear  Lord 
Hailes  were  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Lord  Hailcs^B 
name  reproaches  me :  bnt  if  .he  saw  my  languid 
neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  he  would  rather  pity 
than  resent  my  neglect  of  hi8»  I  hope  to  mend, 
ut  et  mihi  vivam  et  amicis. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
affectionately,  *  SiJf.  Johnson. 

'  My  service  to  my  fellolv-traveller  Joseph.* 

Johnson  madntained  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster,  kept  a 
regular  office  for  the  police  of  that  great  district ; 
and  discharged  his  important  trust,  for  many 
years,  faithfully  and  ably.  Johnson,  who  had 
an  eager  and  unceasing  curiosityto  know  human 
life  in  all  its  variety,  told  me  that  he  attended 
Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a  whole  winter,  to 
hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits ;  but  that 
he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of  misfortune, 
wretchedness,  and  profligacy,  Mr.  Welch's 
health  being  impaired,  he  was  advised  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  warm  climate  ;  and  Johnson,  by  his 
interest  with  Mr.  Ohamier,  procured  him  leave 
of  absence  to  go  to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the 
pension  or  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
which  Government  allowed  him,  should  not  be 
discontinued.  Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Anne,  a 
young  lady  of  uncommon  talents  and  literature. 

'to  SAUNDERS  WELCH,  ESQ.,  AT  THE  ENGLISH 
COFFEEHOUSE,  BOMS. 

*  FOk.  3, 177a 
'Deab  Sib, — ^To  have  suffered  one  of  my  best 
and  dearest  friends  to  pass  almost  two  years  in 
foreign  countries  without  a  letter,  has  a  very 
shameful  appearance  of  inattention.  But  the 
truth  is,  there  was  no  particular  time  in  which 
I  had  anything  particular  to  say ;  and  general 
expressions  of  goodwill,  I  hope,  our  long  friend- 
ship is  grown  too  solid  to  want. 

*  Of  public  affairs  you  have  inf ormatitm  from 
the  newspapers  wherever  you  go,  for  the  English 
keep  no  secret ;  and  of  otiier  things  Mrs.  KoUe- 
kens  informs  you.  My  intelligence  could  there- 
fore be  of  no  use ;  and  Miss  Nancy's  letters  made 
it  unnecessary  to  write  to  you  for  information : 
I  was  likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to 
find  that  motiqn  and  nearer  approaches  to  the 
sun  did  not  restore  your  health  so  fast  as  I  ex- 
pected. Of  your  health,  the  accounts  have  lately 
been  more  pleasing ;  and  I  have  the  gratification 
of  imagining  to  myself  a  length  of  years  which 
I  hope  you  have  gained,  and  of  which  the  enjoy- 
ment will  be  improved  by  a  vast  accession  of 
images  and  observations  which  your  journeys 
and  various  residence  have  enabled  you  to  make 
and  accumulate.  You  have  travelled  with  this 
felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself,  that  your 
companion  is  not  to  part  from  you  at  your 


joumesr'B  end ;  but  yon  are  to  live  on  together, 
to  help  each  other*s  recollection,  and  to  supply 
each  other's  omissions.  The  world  has  few 
greater  pleasures  than  that  which  two  friends 
enjoy,  in  tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time, 
those  transactions  and  events  through  which 
they  have  passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's 
miseries  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  com- 
panion able  to  partake  with  him  of  the  past. 
You  and  your  fellow-traveller  have  this  comfort 
in  store,  that  your  conversation  will  be  not 
easily  exhausted;  one  will  always  be  glad  to 
say  what  the  other  will  always  be  willing  to 
hear. 

'  That  you  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long,  yonr 
health  must  have  your  constant  attention.  I 
suppose  you  prop<Me  to  return  this  year.  There 
is  no  need  of  haste :  do  not  oome  hither  before 
the  height  of  summer,  that  you  may  fall  gradu- 
ally into  the  inconveniences  of  your  native  clime. 
July  seems  to  be  the  proper  month.  August 
and  September  will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
After  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  health,  you 
must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home ;  and  I 
hope  a  little  care  will  effectually  preserve  ^t. 

*]yiiss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  constant 
and  copious  joumaL  She  must  not  expect  to  be 
welcome  when  she  returns,  without  a  great  mass 
of  information.  Let  her  review  her  journal 
often,  and  set  down  what  she  finds  herself  to 
have  omitted,  that  she  may  trust  to  memory  as 
little  as  possible,  for  memory  is  soon  confused 
by  a  quick  succession  of  things ;  and  she  will 
grow  every  day  less  confident  of  the  truth  of  her 
own  narratives,  unless  she  can  recur  to  some 
written  memcRials.  If  she  has  satisfied  herself 
with  hints  instead  of  full  representations,  let 
her  supply  the  deficiency  now,  while  her  memory 
is  yet  fresh,  and  while  her  father's  memory  may 
hdp  her.  If  she  observes  this  direction,  she 
will  not  have  travelled  in  vain ;  for  she  will 
bring  home  a  book  with  which  she  may  entertain 
herself  to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too 
late,  I  would  advise  her  to  note  the  impression 
which  the  first  sight  of  anything  new  and  won- 
derful made  upon  her  mind.  Let  her  now  set 
her  thoughts  down  as  she  can  recollect  them ; 
for,  faint  as  they  may  already  be,  they  will  grow 
every  day  fainter. 

'  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unreasonably 
when  I  imagine  that  you  may  wish  to  know 
something  of  me.  I  can  gratify  your  benevo- 
lence with  no  account  of  health.  The  hand  of 
time,  or  of  disease,  is  very  heavy  upon  me.  I 
pass  restless  and  uneasy  nights,  harassed  with 
convulsions  of  my  breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my 
stomach  ;  and  restless  pights  make  heavy  days. 
But  nothing  will  be  mended  by  complaints,  and 
therefore  X  will  make  an  end.  When  we  meety 
we  will  try  to  forgot  our  cares  and  our  maladies, 
and  contribute,  as  we  can,  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
each  other. .  If  I  had  gone  with  you,  I  believe 
I  should  have  been  better ;  but  I  do  not  know 
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that  it  Was  in  my  power. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  Iiumble  servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

This  letter,  while  it  gives  admirable  advice 
how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage,  and  will 
therefore  be  of  very  general  use,  is  another 
eminent  proof  of  Johnson's  warm  and  affec- 
tionate heart.  ^ 

'  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  J0HNS01f» 

*  Edinburgh,  Fth,  26, 1778. 
*  My  deab  Sib, — ^Why  I  have  delayed,  for  near 
a  month,  to  thank  you  for  your  last  affectionate 
letter,  I  cannot  say ;  for  my  mind  has  been  in 
better  health  these  three  weeks  than  for  some 
years  past.  I  believe  I  have  evaded  till  I  could 
send  you  a  copy  of  Lord  Hailes*s  opinion  on  the 
negro's  cause,  which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and 
correct  any  errors  that  there  may  be  in  the 
language;  for,  says  he,  '*we  live  in  a  critical, 
though  not  in  a  learned  age ;  and  I  seek  to  screen 
myself  under  the  shield  of  Ajaz."  I  communi' 
cated  to  him  your  apology  for  keeping  the  sheets 
of  his  AnnaU  so  long.  He  says,  *'  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  a  state  of  languor. 
Why  should  a  sober  Christian,  neither  an  en- 
thusiast nor  a  fanatic,  be  very  merry  or  very 
sad  ?  "  I  envy  his  Lordship's  comfortable  con- 
stitution ;  but  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and 
dejection  will  aMct  the  best,  however  excellent 
their  principles.  I  am  in  possession  of  Lord 
Hailes's  opinion  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
have  had  it  for  some  time.  My  excuse,  then, 
for  procrastination  must  be,  that  I  wanted 
to  have  it  copied ;  and  I  have  now  put  that  off 
so  long,  that  it  will  be  better  to  bring  it  with 
me  than  send  it,  as  I  shall  probably  get  you  to 
look  at  it  sooner  when  I  solicit  you  in  person. 

'  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good  deal 
better,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very 
polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your  apartment: 
but  if  she  goes  to  London,  it  will  be  best  for  her 
to  have  lodgings  in  the  more  airy  vicinity  of 
Hyde  Pairk.  I,  however,  doubt  much  if  I  shall 
be  able  to  prevail  with  her  to  accompany  me  to 
the  metropolis  ;  for  she  is  so  different  from  you 
and  me,  that  she  dislikes  travelling;  and  she 
is  so  anxious  about  her  children,  that  she  thinks 
she  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  distance  from 
them.  She  therefore  wishes  rather  to  go  to  some 
country  place  in  Scotland,  where  she  can  have 
them  with  her. 

*  I  purpose  being  in  London  about  the  20th  of 
next  month,  as  I  think  it  creditable  to  appear  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  Douglas's  counsel, 

1  The  fiiendship  between  Mr.  Welch  and  him  was 
nnhroken.  Mr.  Welch  died  not  many  months  before 
him,  and  bequeathed  him  five  guineas  for  a  ring,  ivhich 
Johnson  received  with  tenderness,  as  a  kind  memorial. 
His  regard  was  constant  for  his  fHend  Mr.  Welch's 
daughters :  of  whom,  Jane  is  married  to  Mr.  Kollekens, 
the  statoazy,  whose  merit  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  praise  from  me.— Boswkll. 


in  the  great  and  last  competition  between  Duko 
Hamilton  and  him. 

•  •*••• 

'^I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  ill : 
though  her  temper  is  unpleasant,  she  has  always 
been  polite  and  obliging  to  me.  I  wish  many 
happy  years  to  good  Mr.  Levett,  who  I  suppose 
holds  his  usual  place  at  your  breakfast-table.* — 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble 
secvant,  'James  Bos  well.* 

TO  THE  SAMS. 

*  Edinburgh,  Fth.  28, 1778. 

'Mr  DEAB  Sib, — You  are  at  present  busy 
amongst  the  English  poets,  preparing,  for  the 
public  instruction  and  entertainment.  Prefaces, 
biographical  and  criticaL  It  will  not  therefore 
be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to  you  for  the  decision 
of  a  controversy  which  has  arisen  between  a 
lady  and  me  concerning  a  passage  in  Pamell. 
That  poet  tells  us,  that  his  Hermit  quitted  his 
ceU 


«. 


-to  know  the  world  by  sight, 


To  find  if  (oofcs  or  twa\i\A  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  tnoains  oZowe  the  world  he  knew. 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew.)** 

I  maintain  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  here : 
for  as  the  hermit's  notions  of  the  world  were 
formed  from  the  reports  both  of  hook^  and 
nnuiM,  he  could  not  justly  be  said  to  know  by 
twoA/M  alcme.  Be  pleased  to  judge  between  us, 
and  let  us  have  your  reasons.' 

'  What  do  you  say  to  TcLxation  no  Tyranny 
now,  after  Lord  North's  declaration,  or  con- 
fession, or  whatever  else  his  conciliatory  speech 
should  be  called  ?  I  never  differed  from  you  in 
politics  .but  upon  two  points — ^the  IVUddlesex 
Election,  and  the  Taxation  of  the  Americans  by 
the  British  Houses  of  Bepresentatives,  There  is 
a  charm  in  the  word  Parlianunt,  so  I  avoid  it. 
As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  warm  Tory,  I  regret  that 
the  King  does  not  see  it  to  be  better  for  him  to 
receive  constitutional  supplies  from  his  American 
subjects  by  the  voice  of  their  own  assemblies, 
where  his  Boyal  x>er8on  is  represented,  than 
through  the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater  when 
in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than  if  **  the 


>  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  humorously 
observed,  that  Levett  used  to  breakfast  on  the  crust 
of  a  roll,  which  Johnson,  after  tearing  out  the  crumb 
for  himself,  threw  to  his  humble  friend.— ^Joswell. 

Perhaps  the  word  threw  U  here  too  strong.  Dr. 
Johnson  never  treated  Levett  with  contempt ;  it  is 
clear  indeed,  from  various  circumstances,  that  ho  had. 
great  kindness  for  him.  I  have  often  seen  Johnson  at 
breakfast,  accompanied,  or  rather  attended,  by  Levett, 
who  had  always  the  management  of  the  tea-kettle. — 
Maxx>nx. 

3  See  the  subject  discussed  In  a  subsequent  page, 
under  May  S,  1779.— SIalone. 
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rays  of  regal  bounty"*  were  "to  shine  "upon 
America,  through  that  dense  troubled  body,  a 
modern  British  Parliament.  But  enough  of  this 
subject ;  for  your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne 
upon  it  still  sounds  awful  "in  my  mind's  ears." 
— I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant,  *  James  Boswell.* 

TO  TBB  SAME. 

'Edinbobgh,  March  12, 1778. 
*  Mr  DEAB  Sib,— The  alarm  of  your  late  ill- 
ness distressed  me  but  a  few  hours,  for  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  that  it  reached  me  I  found 
it  contradicted  in  the  London  Chronicle^  which 
I  could  depend  u]>on  as  authentic  concerning 
you,  Mr.  Strahan  being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did 
not  see  the  paper  in  which  "the  approaching 
extinction  of  a  bright  luminary"  was  announced. 
Sir  William  Forbes  told  me  of  it ;  and  he  says 
he  saw  me  so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give  me 
the  report  in  such  strong  terms  as  he  read  it. 
He  afterwards  sent  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  to  him,  which  relieved  me  much.  I  am, 
however,  not  quite  easy,  as  I  have  not  heard 
from  you ;  and  now  I  shall  not  have  that  com- 
fort before  I  see  you,  for  I  set  out  for  London 
to-morrow  before  the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to 
be  with  you  on  Wednesday  morning:  and  I 
ever  am,  with  the  highest  veneration,  my  dear 
sir,  your  most  obliged,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  *  James  Boswell.' 

CHAPTEE  XLUI. 

1778. 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in  London, 
and  was  informed  by  good  Mr.  Francis  that  his 
master  was  better,  and  was  gone  to  Mr.  Thrale's 
at  Streatham,  to  which  plAce  I  wrote  to  him, 
begging  to  know  when  he  would  be  in  town. 
He  was  not  expected  for  some  time  ;  but  next 
day  having  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  I  found  him  there,  and  was  told 
he  had  come  to  town  for  a  few  hours.  He  met 
me  with  his  usual  kindness,  but  instantly  re- 
turned to  the  writing  of  something  on  which  he 
was  employed  when  I  eame  in,  and  on  which  he 
seemed  much  intent.  Finding  him  thus  en- 
gaged, I  made  my  visit  very  short,  and  had  no 
more  of  his  conversation,  except  his  expressing 
a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  of  ours  '  was  living 
at  too  much  expense,  considering  how  poor  an 
appeaiance  he  made.  *  If,'  said  he,  '  a  man  has 
splendour  from  his  expense,  if  he  spends  his 
money  la  pride  or  in  pleasure,  he  has  value ; 
but  if  he  lets  others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is 
most  oommoniy  the  case,  he  has  no  advantage 
from  it.* 

>  Alluding  to  a  line  in  his  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
describing  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  state  of  elevation  :— 
'  Throogh  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine.' 

-^BoSWELLi. 

'  Mr.  Langton. 


On  Friday,  March  20,  I  found  him  ivt  his  own 
house,  sitting  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  room  formerly  allotted  to  me 
was  now  appropriated  to  a  charitable  purpose  ; 
"hln.  Desmoulins,^  and  I  think  her  daughter, 
and  a  Miss  Carmichael,  being  all  lodged  in  it. 
Such  was  his  humanity,  and  such  his  generosity, 
that  Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told  mo  he  allowed 
her  half-a-guinea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  t])is  was  above  a  twelfth  part  of  his 
pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods  of 
his  life  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  house  Johnson  had 
in  his  early  years  been  kindly  received,  told  me 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Charter-house, 
his  father  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to 
]tfr.  Samuel  Johnson,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  found  him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor  ap- 
pearance. Johnson  received  him  with  much 
courteousness,  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  him 
as  to  a*sehoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  education, 
and  other  particulars.  When  he  afterwards 
came  to  know  and  understand  the  high  cha- 
racter of  this  great  man,  he  recollected  his 
condescension  with  wonder.  He  added,  that 
when  he  was  going  away,  Mr.  Johnson  pre- 
sented him  with  half-a-guinea;  and  this,  said 
Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time  when  he  probably 
had  not  another. 

Wb  retired  from  Mrs.  Williams  to  another 
room.  Tom  Davies  soon  after  joined  us.  He 
had  now  unfortunately  faUed  in  his  circum- 
stances, and  was  much  indebted  to  Dr.  John- 
son's kindness  in  obtaining  for  him  many  alle- 
viations of  his  distress.  After  he  went  away, 
Johnson  blamed  his  folly  in  quitting  the  stage, 
by  which  he  and  his  wife  got  £500  a  year. 
I  sfldd  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  Churchill's 
attack  upon  him : 

'  He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  cms  mouth  a  bone.' 

JoHNSOX :  *  I  believe  so  too,  sir.  But  what  a 
man  is  he,  who  is  to  be  driven  from  the  stage  by 
a  line  ?  Another  line  would  have  driven  him 
fromliis  shop.* 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  oppose  a 
road  bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling,  and  asked 
him  what  mode  he  would  advise  me  to  follow 
in  addressing  such  an  audience.  Johnson  : 
*Why,  sir,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a 
good  deal  of  extraneous  matter,  which  you  aro 
to  produce  occasionally,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
time ;  for  you  must  consider  that  they  do  not 
listen  much.  If  you  begin  with  the  strength  of 
your  cause,  it  may  be  lost  before  they  begin  to 
listen.  When  you  catch  a  moment  of  attention, 
press  the  merits  of  the  question  upon  them.' 
He  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the  merits,  that  he 

1  Daughter  of  Dr.  St^nfen,  Johnson's  godfather,  and 
widow  of  Mr.   Desmoulins,  a  writing-master.—Bos- 

WBLL. 
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thought '  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  to  deprive 
the  small  landholders  of  the  privilege  of  assess- 
ing themselves  for  making  and  repairing  the 
high  roads ;  it  vsca  destroying  a  certain  portion 
of  'liberty f  vfithout  a  good  reason,  which  u'oa 
always  a  had  thing.*  When  I  mentioned  this  ob- 
servation next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  pleasantly 
said,  *  What !  does  he  talk  of  liberty  ?  Liberty 
is  as  ridiculous  in  his  mouth  as  Religion  in  mine.' 
Mr.  Wilkes's  advice,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
speaking  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  not  more  respectful  towards  the  senate 
!  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson :  *  Be  as  impudent 
as  you  can,  as  merry  as  you  can,  and  say  what- 
ever comes  uppermost.  Jack  Lee  ^  is  the  best 
heard  there  of  any  counsel ;  and  he  is  the  most 
impudent  dog,  and  always  abusing  us.* 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this  even- 
ing I  was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  companion ; 
upon  which  I  find  in  my  Journal  the  following 
reflection  :  *  So  ready  is  my  mind  to  suggest 
matter  for  dissatisfaction,  that  I  felt  a  sort  of 
regret  that  I  was  so  easy.  I  missed  that  awful 
reverence  with  which  I  used  to  contemplate  Air. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  complex  magnitude  of 
his  literary,  moral,  and  religious  character.  I 
have  a  wonderful  superstitious  love  of  mystery  ; 
when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  I  should 
be  glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in  my  progress 
of  being,  so  that  I  can  view  Dr.  Johnson  with  a 
steadier  and  clearer  eye.  My  dissatisfaction 
to-night  was  foolish.  Would  it  not  be  foolish 
to  regret  that  we  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a 
future  state?  That  "we  now  see  in  a  glass 
darkly,"  but  shall  "then  see  face  to  face?"' — 
This  reflection,  which  I  thus  freely  communi- 
cate, will  be  valued  by  the  thinking  part  of  my 
readers,  who  may  have  themselves  experienced 
a  similar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to-  Mr. 
Thrale's;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once  com- 
plained to  me,  *  he  was  in  a  great  measure  ab- 
sorbed from  the  society  of  his  old  friends.*  I 
was  kept  in  London  by  business,  and  wrote  to 
him  on  the  27th,  that  a  separation  from  him  for 
a  week,  when  we  were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a 
separation  for  a  year  when  we  were  at  four 
hundred  miles  distance.  I  went  to  Streatham 
on  Monday,  March  30.  Before  he  appeared, 
Mrs.  Thrale  made  a  very  characteristical  re- 
mark :  '  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will 
please  Dr.  Johnson  :  but  I  know  for  certain  that 
it  will  displease  him  to  praise  anything,  even 
what  he  likes,  extravagantly.* 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  declama- 
tions against  the  age,  on  account  of  luxury,  — 
increase  of  London, — scarcity  of  provisions, — 
and  other  such  topics.  '  Houses,*  said  he,  '  will 
be  built  till  rents  fall ;  and  com  is  more  plenti- 
ful now  than  ever  it  was.* 

>  Afteneards  Solldtor-Genend  during  the  Bocking- 
ham  administration. 


I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous  story 
told  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been  a  pas- 
senger with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to^ay.  Mrs. 
Thrale,  having  taken  occasion  to  allude  to  it,  in 
talking  to  me,  called  it  *  The  story  told  you  by 
the  old  looman.* — *Now,  madam,*  said  I,  'give 
me  leave  to  catch  you  in  the  fact :  it  was  not  an 
old  woman,  but  an  old  man,  whom  I  mentioned 
as  having  told  me  this.*  I  presumed  to  take  an 
opportunity,  in  the  presence  of  Johnson,  of  show- 
ing this  lively  lady  how  ready  she  was,  uninten- 
tionally, to  deviate  from  exact  authenticity  of 
narration. 

Thomas  d  Kempis,  he  observed,  must  be  a 
good  book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its  arms  to 
receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  printed,  in 
one  language  or  other,  as  many  times  as  there 
have  been  months  since  it  first  came  out.'  I 
always  was  struck  with  this  sentence  in  it :  '  Be 
not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others  as  you 
wish  them  to  be,  since  you  cannot  make  your- 
self  as  you  wish  to  be.** 

He  said,  *  X  was  angry  with  Hurd  about  Cow-, 
ley,  for  having  published  a  selection  of  his 
works.:  but,  upon  better  consideration,  I  think 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man*s  publishing  as 
much  as  he  chooses  of  any  author,  if  he  does 
not  put  the  rest  out  of  the  way.  A  man,  for 
instance,  may  print  the  bdes  of  Horace  alone.' 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  more  indulgent  humour 
than  when  this  subject  was  discussed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Murphy. . 

AVhen  wo  were  at  tea  and  coffee,  there  came 
in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  family  was  an 
ancient  Irish  peerage ;  but  it  suffered  by  taking 
the  generous  sides  in  the  troubles  of  the  last 
century.'  He  was  a  man  of  pleasing  conversa- 
tion, and  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gentle- 
man, his  son. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  possession  the 
Life  c/  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrated  Scot- 
tish antiquary,  and  founder  of  the  Koyal  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,,  in  the  original 
manuscrix)t  in  his  own  handwriting;  and  that 
it  was,  I  believed,  the  most  natural  and  candid 
account  of  himself  that  ever  was  given  by  any 
man.  As  an  instance,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  then  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed  him 
very  much  to  come  over  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith :  that  he  resisted  all  his  Grace's  arguments 

1  The  first  edition  was  in  1492.  Between  that  peiio^ 
and  1T92,  according  to  this  account,  there  wei-e  three 
thousand  six  hundred  editions.  Bat  this  is  very  im- 
probable. — Malokb. 

>  The  original  passage  Is :— Si  non  potes  te  talem 
facere,.  qnalem  vis,  quomodo  iwteris  alium  ad  tuum 
habere  beneplacitum?  De  ImU.  ChrisL  lib.  L  cap.  xvi. 
— J.  BoswELL,  jun. 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  attainder  has  been 
reversed ;  and  Nicholas  Bamewall  is  now  a  peer  of 
Ireland  with  this  title.  The  person  mentioned  in  the 
text  had  studied  physic,  and  prescribed  gratis  to  the 
poor.  Hence  arose  the  subsequent  conversation. — 
Malone.  ' 
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for  a  considerable  time,  till  one  day  he  felt  liim- 
self,  aa  it  were,  instantaneously  convinced,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  ran  into  the  Duke's  arms, 
and  embraced  the  ancient  religion ;  that  he  con- 
tinued very  steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  ac- 
companied his  Grace  to  London  one  winter,  and 
lived  in  his  household ;  that  there  he  found  the 
i-ii^id  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church  very  severe 
upon  him  ;  that  this  disi>osed  him  to  reconsider 
the  controversy,  and  having  then  seen  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  he  returned  to  Protestantism. 
-I  tulkcd  of  some  time  or  other  publishing  this 
curious  life.  Mrs.  Thbale  :  '  I  think  you  had 
as  well  let  alone  that  publication.  To  discover 
nuch  weakness  exposes  a  man  when  he  is  gone.' 
JuHNSON :  '  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture  of 
human  nature.  How  often  are  the  primuy 
motives  of  our  greatest  actions  as  small  as  Sib- 
bald's  for  his  re-conversion  !  *  Mbs.  Thbale  : 
'  But  may  they  not  as  well  be  forgotten  ?  * 
J0HI7S0N  :  *  No,  madam,  a  man  loves  to  review 
his  own  mind.  That  is  the  nse  of  a  diary,  or 
joumaL'  Lord  Trim lestown  :  *  True,  sir.  As 
the  ladies  love  to  see  themselves  in  a  glass,  so 
a  man  likes  to  see  himself  in  his  joumaL'  Bob- 
well:  *A  very  pretty  allusion.*  Johnbon: 
'Yes,  indeed.'  Boswell  :  'And  as  a  lady  ad- 
justs her  dress  before  a  mirror,  a  man  adjusts 
his  character  by  looking  at  his  joumaL'  I  next 
year  found  the  very  same  thought  in  Atter- 
bury's  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  CuHs  ;  where, 
having  mentioned  her  diary,  he  says,  '  In  this 
glass  she  every  day  dressed  her  mind.'  This  is 
a  proof  of  coincidence,  and  not  of  plagiarism ; 
for  I  had  never  read  that  sermon  before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  breakfast, 
Johnson  gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of 
what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost  con- 
scientiousness:  I  mean  a  strict  attention  to 
truth,  even  in  the  most  minute  particulars./^ 
*  Accustom  your  children,'  said  he,  *  constantly 
to  this;  if  a  thing  happened  at  one  window, 
and  they, when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened 
at  another,  do  Yiot  let  it  pass,  but  instantly 
check  them  ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation 
from  truth  will  end.'  Boswell  :  '  It  may  come 
to  the  door :  and  when  once  an  account  is  at  all 
varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees 
be  varied  so  as  to  be  totally  different  from  what 
really  happened.'  Our  lively  hostess,  whose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at 
this,  and  ventured  to  say,  'Nay,  tliis  is  too 
much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to 
drink  tea,  I  would  comply,  as  I  should  feci  tlie 
•restraint  only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations 
in  narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a- 
day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watching.'  John- 
son :  '  Well,  madam,  and  you  ovgJU  to  be  per- 
•pctually  watching.  It  is  more  from  carelessness 
about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying,  that 
there  is  so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.' 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton's  Essa^f  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius   of  Pope,  Johnson   has 


given  the  following  salutary  caution  ux)on  this 
subject : — *  Nothing  but  experience  could  evince 
the  frequency  of  false  information,  or  enable 
any  man  to  conceive  that  so  many  groundless 
reports  should  be  propagated,  as  every  man  <^ 
eminence  may  hear  of  himself.  Some  men 
relate  what  they  think,  as  what  they  know ; 
some  men  of  confused  memories  and  habitual 
inaccuracy,  ascribe  to  one  man  what  belongs  to 
another ;  and  some  talk  on,  without  thought  or 
care.  A  few  men  are  sufScient  to  broach  false- 
hoods, which  are  aftef*wards  innocently  diffused 
by  successive  relaters.'  ^  Had  he  lived  to  read 
what  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  have 
related  concerning  himself,  how  much  would 
he  have  found  his  observation  illustrated !  He 
was  indeed  so  much  impressed  with  the  preva- 
lence of  falsehood,  voluntary  or  unintentional, 
that  I  never  knew  any  person  who,  upon  hearing 
an  extraordinary  circumstance  told,  discovered 
more  of  the  incredtUus  odi.  He  would  say, 
with  a  significant  look  and  decisive  tone,  '  It  is 
not  so.  Do  not  tell  this  again."  He  inculcated 
upon  all  his  friends  the  importance  of  perpetual 
vigilance  against  the  slightest  degrees  of  false- 
hood ;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds observed  to  me,  has  been,  that  all  who 
were  of  his  school  are  distinguished  for  a  love  of 
truth  and  accuracy,  which  they  would  not  have 
possessed  in  the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not 
been  acquainted  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said,  'It  is  wonderful 
that  five  thousand  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  still  it  is  unde- 
cided whether  or  not  there  has  ever  been  an^ 
instance  of  the  spirit  of  any  person  appearing 
after  death.  All  argument  is  against  it;  but 
all  belief  is  for  it.' 

He  said, '  John  Wesley's  conversation  is  good, 
but  he  is  never  at  leisure.  He  is  always  obliged 
to  go  at  a  certain  hour.  This  is  very  disagree- 
able to  a  man  who  laves  to  fold  his  legs  and 
have  out  his  talk,  as  I  do.' 

On  Friday,  April  3,  I  dined  with  him  in 
London,  in  a  company  where  were  present 
several  eminent  men,'  whom  I  shall  not  name, 
but, distinguish  their  parts  in  the  conversation 
by  different  letters. 

F. :  'I  have  been  looking  at  this  femous 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  valued  at 
a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be  Alcibiades'  dog.' 
Johnson:  'His  tail,  then,  must  be  docked. 
That  was  the  mark  of  Alcibiades'  dog.'  K  : 
'A  thousand  guineas!    The  representation  of 

*  LUerary  Magazine^  1756,  p.  37.— Boswxll. 

'  The  following  plausible  but  over-prudent  counsel 
on  this  subject  is  given  by  an  Italian  writer  [Dante], 
quoted  by  liedij  de  Generationt  InsedoruM,  with  the 
epithet  of '  divini  poeta : ' 

*  Beinpre  4  quel  ver  che  a  faccia  di  menzogna 
Dei  rnom  chiuder  le  labbra  qnanto  ei  puota 
Per6  che  seiiza  colpa  fa  vjeigogua.' 
—Boswell. 

*  Believed  to  be  The  Club.. 
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no  animal  whatever  is  worth  eo  much.  At  this 
rate  a  dead  dog  would  indeed  be  better  than  a 
living  lion.*  Johnson:  'Sir,  it  is  not  the 
worth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  forming 
it,  which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Everything 
that  enlarges  the  sphere  of  human  powers,  that 
sho"^  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he  could 
not  do,  is  valuable.  The  first  man  who  balanced 
a  straw  upon  his  nose ;  Johnson,  who  rode  upon 
three  horses  at  a  time ;  in  short,  all  0uch  men 
deserved  the  applause  of  mankind,  not  on 
account  of  the  use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the 
dexterity  which  they  exhibited.'  Bobweix: 
'  Yet  a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is 
not  to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  hiB 
SipecUiJUyrz^  commends  the  judgment  of  a  king, 
who,  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man  that  by  long 
perseverance  had  attained  to  the  art  of  throwing 
a  barley-corn  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave 
him  a  bushel  of  barley.'  Johnson  :  'Pe  must 
have  been  a  king  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is 
scarce.'  F. :  '  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
antique  figures  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at 
Florence.'  Johnson:  'The  first  boar  that  is 
well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved  as  a 
wonder.  When  men  arrive  at  a  facility  of 
making  boars  well,  then  the  workmanship  is 
not  of  such  value,  but  they  should  however  be 
preserved  as  examples,  and  as  a  greater  security 
for  the  restoxwtion  of  the  art,  should  it  be  lost.' 
K  :  '  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at  pre- 
sent of  emigration.  I  am  convinced  that  emi- 
gration makes  a  country  more  populous.'  J.  : 
'That  sounds  very  much  like  a  paradox.'  E. : 
'Exportation  of  men,  like  exportation  of  all 
other  commodities,  makes  more  be  produced.' 
Johnson:  'But  there  would  be  more  people 
were  there  not  emigration,  provided  there  were 
food  for  more.'  E. :  *  No ;  leave  a  few  breeders, 
and  you*ll  have  more  people  than  if  there  were 
no  emigration.'  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir,  it  is 
plain  there  will  be  more  people,  if  there  are 
more  breeders.  Thirty  cows  in  good  pasture 
will  produce  more  calves  than  ten  cows,  pro- 
vided they  have  good  bulls.'  E. :  'There  are 
bulls  enough  in  Ireland.'  Johnson  (smiling)  c 
'So,  sir,  I  should  think  from  your  argument.' 
BoswELL :  '  You  said,  exi>ortation  of  men,  like 
exportation  of  other  commodities,  makes  more 
^e  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given  to  encou- 
rage the  exportation  of  com,  and  no  bounty  is 
given  for  txid  exportation  of  men;  though, 
indeed,  those  who  go  gain  by  it.'  B. :  'But 
the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com  is  paid 
at  home.'  E. :  '  That's  the  same  thing,'  John- 
son :  '  No  sir.'  K. :  '  A  man  who  stays  at  home 
gains  nothing  6y  his  neighbour's  emigrating.' 
BosWELL :  '  I  can  imderstand  that  emigration 
may  be  the  cause  that  more  peqple  m^y  be 
produced  in  a  country;  but  the  country  will 
not  therefore  be  the  more  populous.;  for  the 
people  issue  from  it.  It  can  only  be  said  that 
there  is  a  flow  of  people.    It  is  an  encourage. 


ment  to  have  children,  to  know  that  they  can 
get  a  living  by  emigration.'  B. :  '  Yes,  if  there 
were  an  emigration  of  children  under  six  years 
of  age.  But  they  don't  emigrate  till  they  could 
earn  their  livelihood  in  some  way  at  home.* 
C. :  '  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  unhealthy 
countries,  where  there  are  the  most  destructive 
diseases,  such  as  Egypt  and  Bengal,  are  the 
most  populous.'  Johnson:  'Countries  which 
are  the  most  populous  have  the  most  destructive 
diseases.  That  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposi- 
tion.' C. :  ^Holland  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it 
is  exceedingly  populous.'  Johnson:  'X  know 
not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  popu- 
lousness  is  owing  to  an  influx  of  people  from  all 
other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  populousneas ;  for  it  not  only  carries  off  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people,  but  those  who 
are  left  are  weakened,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  increase.' 

R. :  '  Mr.  R,  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  but  when 
posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took 
so  much  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it 
could  produce  no  effect,  that  not  one  vote  would 
be  gained  by  it.'  E.  :  'Waiving  your  compli- 
ment to  me,  I  shall  say  in  general,  that  it  is  very 
w^  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to 
speak  well  in  Parliament.  A  man  who  has 
vanity,  speaks  to  display  his  talents ;  and  if  a 
man  speaks  well,  he  gradually  establishes  a  cer- 
tain reputation  and  consequence  in  the  general 
opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  wUl  have  its  poli- 
tical reward.  Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is 
gained,  a  good  speech  has  its  effect.  Though  an 
act  which  has  been  ably  opposed  passes  into  a 
law,  yet  in  its  progress  it  is  modelled,  it  is  soft- 
ened in  such  a  manner,  i&at  we  see  plainly  the 
minister  has  been  told  that  the  members  attached 
to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absur- 
dity from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be 
altered.'  Johnson  :  '  And,  sir,  there  is  a  grati- 
fication of  pri4e.  Though  we  cannot  out-vote 
them,*  we  will  out-argue  them.  They  shall  not 
do  wrong  without  its  being  shown  both  to  them- 
selves and  ixi  the  world.'  E. :  '  The  House  of 
Commons  is  a  mixed  body  (I  except  the  mino- 
rity* which  I  hold  to  be  pure  [smiling],  but  I 
take  the  whole  House).  It  is  a  mass  by  no  means 
pure ;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  corruption  in  it. 
There  are  many  members  who  generally  go  with 
the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  There 
axe  many  honest  well-meaning  country  gentle- 
men who  are  in  Parliament  ohly  to  keep  up  the 
consequence  of  their  families.  Upon  most  of 
these  a  good  speech  will  have  influence.'  John- 
son  :  '  We  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by  in- 
terest. But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  every- 
thing. In  a  case  which  admits  of  doubt,  we  try 
to  think  on  the  side  which  is  for  our  interest, 
and  generally  bring  ourselves  to  act  accordingly. 
But  the  subject  must  admit  of  diversity  of 
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colouring ;  it  xnuBt  receive  a  colonr  on  that 
side.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are 
members  enough  who  will  not  vote  what  is 
grossly  unjust  or  absurd.  No,  sir,  there  must 
always  be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right, 
to  keep  wrong  in  countenance.*  Boswell  : 
*  There  is  surely  always  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment who  have  places,  or  who  want  to  have 
them,  and  who  therefore  will  be  generally  ready 
to  support  government  without  requiring  any 
pretext.'  K  :  'True,  «ir;  that  majority  will 
always  follow. 

"  Qu6  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium.** ' 
Bosw£LL :  *  Well,  now,  let  us  take  the  common 
phrase,  Place-hunters.  I  thought  they  had 
hunted  without  regard  to  anything,  just  as  their 
huntsman,  the  minister,  leads,  looking  only  to 
the  prey.'*  J.  :  *But  taking  your  metaphor, 
you  know  that  in  hunting  there  are  few  so  des- 
perately keen  as  to  follow  without  reserve. 
Some  do  not  choose  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges 
and  risk  their  necks,  or  gallop  over  steeps,  or 
even  to  dirty  themselves  in  bogs  and  mire.' 
Boswell :  'I  am  glad  there  are  some  good, 
quiet,  moderate  political  hunters.'  E.  :  '  I  be- 
lieve in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I  should 
have  been  in  the  minority :  I  have  always  been 
in  the  minority.'  P.  :  '  The  House  of  Commons 
resembles  a  private  company.  How  seldom  is 
any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument  ! 
passion  and  pride  rise  against  it.'  B.  :  *  What 
would  be  the  consequence  if  a  minister,  sure  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should 
resolve  that  there  should  be  no  speaking  at  all 
upon^  his  side.'  E.  :  *  He  must  soon  go  out. 
That  has  been  tried ;  but  it  was  found  it  would 
not  do.* 

E.  :  '  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive  ;  it 
is  Teutonic,  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues ; 
it  has  much  English  in  it.'  Johnbon  :  *  It 
may  have  been  radically  Teutonic;  but  the 
English  and  High  Dutch  have  no  similarity  to 
the  eye,  though  radically  the  same.  Once, 
when  looking  into  liow  Dutch,  I  found  in  a 
whole  page  only  one  word  similar  to  English ; 
siroem,  Uke  stream^  and  it  signified  tide.^  £.  : 
'  I  remember  having  seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in 
which  I  found  this  word,  roesnopiet.  Nobody 
would  at  first  think  that  this  could  be  English  ; 
but  when  wo  inquire,  we  find  roes,  rose,  and 
*u>pie,  knob  ;  so  we  have  rosebuds,* 

Johnson  :  *  I  hava  been  reading  Thicknesse's 
TravelSy  which  I  think  are  entertaining.'  Bos- 
well :  *  What,  sir,  a  good  book  ? '  Johnson  : 
'  Yes,  sir,  to  read  once ;  I  do  not  say  you  are  to 

>  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  however  detestable  as  a 
metaphysician,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  admirable 
talents  as  a  political  writer,  thus  describes  the  House 
of  Commons  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  :— 
'  You  know  the  nature  of  that  assembly ;  they  grow, 
like  hounds,  fond  of  the  man  who  shows  them  game, 
and  by  whose  halloo  they  are  used  to  be  encouraged.' — 

BOBWEXiU 


make  a  study  of  it  and  digest  it ;  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  true  book  in  his  intention.  All  tra- 
vellers generally  mean  to  tell  truth;  though 
Thicknesse  observes,  npon  Smollett's  account  of 
his  alarming  a  whole  town  in  France  by  firing  a 
blunderbuss,  and  frightening  a  French  nobleman 
till  he  made  him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that 
he  would  be  loth  to  say  SmoUett  had  told  two 
lies  in  one  page ;  but  he  had  found  the  only 
town  in  France  where  these  things  could  have 
happened.  Travellers  must  often  be  mistaken. 
In  everything,  except  where  mensuration  can  be 
applied,  they  may  honestly  differ.  There  has 
been  of  late  a  strange  turn  in  traveUera  to  be 
displeased.' 

E.  :  *From  the  experience  which  I  have 
had — and  I  have  had  a  great  deal — I  have 
lesuned  to  think  better  of  mankind.'  Johnson  : 
*  From  my  experience  I  have  found  them  worse 
in  commercial  dealings,  more  disposed  to  cheat, 
than  I  had  any  notion  of ;  but  more  disposed  to 
do  on^  another  good  than  X  had  conceived.' 
J.  :  *  Less  just  and  more  beneficent.'  JtoHN- 
SON :  '  And  really  it  is  wonderful,  considering 
how  much  attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  ward  off  immediate 
evils  which  press  upon  them,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  they  do  for  others.  Aa  it  is  said  of 
the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  more  truth  than 
falsehood  ;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  worst  man, 
that  he  does  more  good  than  evil.'  Boswell  : 
'Perhaps  from  experience  men  may  be  found 
happier  than  we  suppose.'  Johnson:  *No, 
sir ;  the  more  we  inquire,  we  shall  find  men  less 
happy.'  P.  :  'As  to  thinking  better  or  worse 
of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have  put 
men  to  the  test,  as  they  thinks  There  is  a  very 
good  story  told  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,*  in  his 
character  of  a  justice  of  the  peaoe.  A  gentle- 
man brought  his  servant  before  him,  upon  an 
accusation  of  having  stolen  some  money  from 
him ;  but  it  having  come  out  that  he  had  laid  it 
puri)osely  in  the  servant's  way  in  order  to  try 
his  honesty.  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to 
prison.'*  Johnson:  *  To  resist  temptation  once 
is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty.  If  a  servant, 
indeed,  were  to  resist  the  continued  temptation 
of  silver  lying  in  a  window,  as  some  people  let 
it  lie,  when  he  is  sure  his  master  does  not  know 
how  much  there  is  of  it,  he  would  give  a  strong 
proof  of  honesty.  But  this  is  a  proof  to  which 
you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man.  You  know, 
humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
temptation  which  will  overcome  any  virtue. 


>  A  celebrated  portrait  painter  in  the  reigns  of 
Cliarles  ii..  James  ii.,  and  William  iil 
*  Pope  thus  introduces  this  story  :— 
*  Faith  I  in  such  ease  if  you  should  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  Qqdf^y  should  decide  the  suit. 
Who  sent  the  thief  who  stole  the  cash  away. 
And  ponish'd  him  that  put  it  in  his  way.' 

ImU.  of  Horace,  book  iL  epist  2.->Boswsll 
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Now,  in  BO  far  as  you  approach  temptation  to  a 
man,  70a  do  him  an  injury ;  and  if  he  i£  over- 
come, you  share  hia  guilt.'  P.  :  'And  when 
once  overcome,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the 
better  of  again.'  BOSWELL :  '  Yes,  you  are  his 
seducer;  you  have  debauched  him.  I  have 
known  a  man  resolved  to  put  friendship  to  the 
test,  by  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him  money, 
merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did  not  want 
it.*  Johnson:  *  That  is  very  wrong,  sir.  Your 
friend  may  be  a  narrow  man,  and  yet  have  many 
good  qualities;  narrowness  may  be  his  .only 
fault.  Now  you  are  trying  his  general  character 
as  a  friend  by  one  particular  singly,  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  defective,  when  in  truth  his 
character  is  composed  of  many  particulars.' 

E.  :  '  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret, 
which  this  society  was  favoured  with  by  our 
friend  the  Dean,  is  nearly  out ;  I  think  he 
should  be  written  to,  to  send  another  of  the 
same  kind.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a  happy 
ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have 
the  chance  pf  his  sending  t£  also  as  a  present.' 
Johnson  :  *  I  am  willing  to  offer  my  services  as 
secretary  on  this  occasion.'  P.  :  '  Ab  many  as 
are  for  Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary  hold  up 
your  hands.  — Carried  unanimously.  *  BosWELL : 
*  He  will  be  our  dictator.'  Johnson  :  *  No,  the 
company  is  to  dictate  to  me.  I  am  only  to 
write  for  wine  ;  and  I  am  quite  disinterested, 
as  I  drink  none ;  I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  hay- 
ing foiled  the  application.  I  am  no  more  than 
humble  scrihc '  E.  :  *  Then  you  shall  jprc«cribe. ' 
BoswEUi :  *  Very  well.  The  first  play  of  words 
to-day.'  J.  :  *No,  no;  the  hulls  in  Ireland.* 
Johnson  :  *  "Were  I  your  dictator,  you  should 
have  no  wine.  It  would  be  my  business  cavere 
ne  quid  detrimmti  Besjpuhlica  caperety  and  wine  is 
dangerous.  Bome  was  ruined  by  luxury*  (smil- 
ing). K  :  '  If  you  aUow  no  wine  as  dictator, 
you  shall  not  have  me  for  your  master  of  horse.* 

On  Saturday,  April  4, 1  drank  tea  with  John- 
son at  Dr.  Taylor's,  where  he  had  dined.  He 
entertained  us  with  an  account  of  a  tragedy 
written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy  (not  the  Lisbon  physi- 
cian). '  The  catastrophe  of  it,'  said  he,  '  was, 
that  a  King,  who  was  jealous  of  Ms  Queen  with 
his  prime  minister,  castrated  himself.  ^  This  tra- 
gedy was  actually  shown  about  in  manuscript 
to  several  people,  and  amongst  others,  to  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  who  repeated  to  me  t^o  lines  of  the 
prologue : 

"  Our  hero's  fat©  we  have  but  gently  touch'd ; 
The  fair  might  blame  us,  if  it  were  less  couch'd." 

*  The  reverse  of  the  stoiy  of  CombatniSt  on  which  Mr. 
David  Hume  told  Lord  Macartney,  that  a  friend  of  his 
had  written  a  tragedy.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  I 
may  have  been  inaccnrate  in  my  perception  of  what 
Dr.  Johnson  related,  and  that  he  may  have  been  talk- 
ing of  tlie  same  ludicrous  tragical  subject  that  Mr. 
Hume  had  mentioned.— Boswell. 

The  story  of  Combabns,  which  was  originally  told 
by  Lucian,  may  be  found  in  Bayle's  Dictionar}'.— 
Maloxb. 


It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  what  absurd  and  in- 
decent images  men  will  introduce  into  ijheir 
writings,  without  being  sensible  of  the  absurdity 
and  indecency.  I  remember  Lord  OiTcry  told 
me  that  there  was  a  pamphlet  written  against 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  the  whole  of  which  was 
an  allegory  on  the  Fhallio  obsoenitt.  The 
Duchess  of  Buckingham  asked  Lord  Orrery  who 
this  person  was?  He  answered  he  did  not 
know.  She  said  she  would  send  to  Mr 
Pulteney,  who,  she  supposed,  would  inform  her. 
So  then,  to  prevent  her  from  making  herself 
ridiculous.  Lord  Orrery  sent  her  Grace  a  note, 
in  which  he  gave  her  to  understand  what  was 
meant.' 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening  :  and  read  in 
a  variety  of  books:  suddenly  tiirowing  down 
one  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that  night. 
Taylor  ;  *  You'll  be  robbed  if  you  do :  or  you 
must  shoot  a  highwajnnan.  Now,  I  would  rather 
be  robbed  than  do  that ;  I  would  not  shoot  a 
highwayman.'  Johnson  :  *  But  I  would  rather 
shoot  him  in  the  instant  when  he  is  attempting 
to  rob  me,  than  afterwards  swear  against  him  at 
the  Old  Bailey  to  take  away  his  life,  after  he 
has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  am  right  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  otl^er.  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  man  when  I  swear :  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken if  I  shoot  him  in  the  act.  Besides,  we 
feel  less  reluctance  to  take  away  a  man's  life 
when  we  are  heated  by  the  injury,  than  to  do  it 
at  a  distance  of  time  by  an  oath,  after  we  have 
cooled.*  BoswELL :  *  So,  sir,  you  would  rather 
act  from  the  motive  of  private  passion  than 
that  of  public  advantage.'  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir, 
when  I  shoot  the  highwayman  I  act  from  both.' 
BoswELL :  *  Very  well,  very  well.  There  is  no 
catching  him.'  Johnson:  'At  the  same  time, 
one  does  not  know  what  to  say.  For  perhaps 
one  may,  a  year  after,  hang  himself  from  uneasi- 
ness for  having  shot  a  highwayman  !  ^  Few 
minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  so  great  a  thing.' 
BoswELL :  *  Then,  sir,  youwould  not  shoot  him?' 
Johnson  :  '  But  I  might  be  vexed  afterwards 
for  that,  too.' 

Tlirale's  carriage  not  having  come  for  him  as 
he  expected,  I  accompanied  him  some  part  of 
the  way  home  to  his  own  house.    I  told  him 

I  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  was  generally  said  to 
have  been  uneasy  on  that  account ;  but  I  can  con- 
tradict the  rex>ort  from  his  Grace's  own  authority'.  As 
ho  used  to  admit  mo  to  very  easy  conversation  with 
him,  I  took  the  liberty  to  Introduce  tlie  subject.  His 
Grace  told  me  that  when  riding  one  night,  near  Lon- 
don, he  was  attacked  by  two  highwaymen  on  horseback, 
and  that  he  instantly  shot  one  of  them,  upon  which 
the  other  galloped  off;  tliat  his  servant,  who  was  very 
well  mounted,  proposed  to  pursue  him  and  take  him, 
but  that  his  Grace  said, '  Xo,  we  have  had  blood  enough  : 
I  hope  the  man  may  live  to  rei)€nt'  His  Grace,  upon 
my  presuming  to  put  the  question,  assured  me  that 
his  mind  was  not  at  all  clouded  by  what  he  had  thus 
done  ia  self-defence.— Boswxll. 
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that  I  had  talked  of  him  to  Mr.  Dunning  a  few 
days  before,  and  had  said  that  in  his  company 
we  did  not  so  much  interchange  conversation  as 
listen  to  him  ;  and  that  Dunning  observed  upon 
this,  'One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Johnson  : '  to  which  I  answered,  *  That  is  a  great 
deal  from  you,  sir.*    *Yes,  sir,' said  Johnson, 

*  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here  is  a  man  willing  to 
listen,  to  whom  the  world  is  listening  all  the 
rest  of  the  yescr.*  Boswell  :  *  I  think,  sir,  it  is 
right  to  tell  one  man  of  such  a  handsome  thing 
which  lias  been  said  of  him  by  another.  It 
tends  to    increase    benevblence.*      JoHi^soN : 

*  Undoubtedly  it  is  right,  sir.' 

On  Tuesday,  April  7,  I  breakfasted  with  him 
at  his  house.  He  said,  'nobody  was  content.' 
I  mentioned  to  him  a  respectable  person  in  Scot- 
land whom  he  knew ;  and  I  asserted  that  I  really 
believed  he  was  always  content.  Johnson  :  *No, 
sir,  he  is  not  content  with  the  present ;  he  has 
always  some  new  scheme,  some  new  plantation, 
something  which  is  future.  You  know  he  was 
not  content  as  a  widower,  for  he  married  again.' 
Boswell  :  '  But  he  is  not  restless.'  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  he  is  only  locally  at  rest.  A  chymist  is 
locally  at  rest ;  but  his  mind  is  hard  at  work. 
This  gentleman  has  done  with  external  exertions. 
It  is  too  late  for  liim  to  engage  in  distant  projects. ' 
Boswell  :  '  He  seems  to  amuse  himself  quite 
well :  to  hate  his  attention  fixed,  and  his  tran- 
quillity preserved  by  very  small  matters.  I 
have  tried  this ;  but  it  would  not  do  with  me.' 
Johnson  (laughing) :  '  No,  sir ;  it  must  be  bom 
with  a  man  to  be  contented  to  take  up  with 
little  things.  Women  have  a  great  advantage 
that  they  may  take  np  with  little  things,  with- 
oat  disgracing  themselves;  a  man  cannot, 
except  with  fiddling.  Had  I  learnt  to  fiddle,  I 
should  have  done  nothing    else.'     Boswell  : 

*  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical  in- 
strument ? '  Johnson  :  '  No,  sir,  I  once  bought 
me  a  flageolet;  but  I  never  made  out  a  tune.' 
Boswell:  'A  flageolet,  sir? — ^so  small  an  in- 
strument ?  ^  I  should  like  to  hear  you  play  on  the 
violoncello.  Thxit  should  have  been  yo\ir  instru- 
ment.' Johnson:  'Sir,  I  might  as  weH  have 
played  on  the  violoncello  as  another  4  but  I 
should  have  done  nothing  else.  No,  sir ;  a  man 
would  never  undertake  great  things  could  he 
be  amused  with  small.  I  once  tried  knotting. 
Demptcr's  sister  undertook  to  teach  me ;  but  I 
could  not  learn  it.'  Boswell  :  *  So,  sir,  it  will 
be  related  in  pompous  narrative,  "  Onco  for  his 
amusement  he  tried  knotting ;  nor  did  this  Her- 
cules disdain  the  distaff."'  Johnson:  'Knit- 
ting of  stockings  is  a  good  amusement.  As  a 
freeman  of  Aberdeen,  I  should  be  a  knitter  of 

1  When  I  told  this  to  Miss  Seward,  she  smUod,  and 
repeated,  with  admiiable  readiness,  from  Awa  arid 
GdUUea, 

*  Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  ample  growth. 
To  make  a  pipe  for  my  cafacious  liouru.' 

— B0SW£LU 


stockings.'  He  asked  me  to  go  down  with  him 
and  dine  at  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Strcatham,  to  which 
I  agreed.  I  had  lent  him  An  Account  o£  Scot- 
land in  1702,  written  by  a  man  of  various  inquiry, 
an  English  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed  there. 
Johnson:  'It  is  sad  stuff,  sir,  miserably 
written,  as  books  in  general  then  were.  There 
is  now  an  elegance  of  style  universally  diffused. 
No  man  now  writes  so  ill  sub  Martin's  Account 
of  the  Hebrides  is  written.  A  man  could  not 
write  so  ill  if  he  should  try.  Set  a  merchant's 
clerk  now  to  write,  and  he'll  do  better.' 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of  a 
certain  female  friend's  '  laxity  of  nnration,  and 
inattention  to  truth.' — 'I  am  as  much  vexed,' 
said  he,  'at  the  ease  with  which  she  hears  it 
mentioned  to  her  as  at  the  thing  itself.  I  told 
her,  "  Madam,  you  are  contented  to  hear  every 
day  said  to  you,  what  the  highest  of  mankind 
have  died  for,  rather  than  bear."  You  know, 
sir,  the  highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather 
than  bear  to  be  told  they  have  uttered  a  false- 
hood.    Do  talk  to  heir  of  it ;  I  am  w^ary.' 

Boswell:  'Was  not  Dr.  John  Campbell  a 
very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative,  sir?  He 
once  told  me  that  he  drank  thirteen  bottles  of 
port  at  a  sitting.'*  Johnson :  '  Why,  sir,  I  do 
not  know  that  Campbell  ever  lied  with  pen  and 
ink ;  but  you  could  not  entirely  depend  on  any- 
tiling  that  he  told  you  in  conversation,  if  there 
was  fact  mixed  with  it.  However,  I  love 
Campbell:  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  man;  he 
had  a  reverence  for  religion.  Though  defective 
in  practice,  he  was  religious  in  principle ;  and 
he  did  nothing  grossly  wrong  that  I  have 
heard.'* 

1  told  him  that  I  had  been  present  the  day 
before  when  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  literary  lady, 
sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  picture ;  and  that 
she  said,  '  she  had  boimd  up  Mr.  Gibbon's  His- 
tory without  the  last  two  offensive  chapters ; 
for  that  she  thought  the  book  so  far  good,  as  it 
gave,  in  an  eLegant  manner,  the  substance  of 

<  1  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage :  *  I 
have  heard  him  tell  many  things,  which,  though  em> 
bellished  by  their  mode  of  narrative,  had  their  founda- 
tion in  truth;  but  I  never  remember  anything  ap- 
proaching to  this.  If  he  had  written  it,  I  should  have 
supposed  some  wag  had  put  the  tigure  of  one  before 
the  three.'— I  am,  however,  absolutely  certain  that  Dr. 
Campbell  told  xile  it,  and  I  gave  particular  attention  to 
it,  being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious 
to  heat  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drinking. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  men  can  drink,  with- 
out suffering  any  injury,  such  a  quantity  as  to  others 
appears  incredible.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Dr. 
Campbell  told  me  he  took  a  very  long  time  to  this 
great  potation ;  and  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say, 
'  Sir,  if  a  man  drinks  very  slowly,  and  lots  one  glass 
ovi^porate  before  he  takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long 
he  may  drink.'  Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  a  Colonel  of 
Militia  wbo  sat  with  him  all  the  time  and  dnmk 
equally.— £o«W£XiL. 

2  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  about  two  years  before 
tills  conversation  took  place ;  Dec.  10, 1775.— Malokx. 
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the  bad  writers  Tn&dAi  cevi,  which  the  late  Lord 
Lyttleton  advised  her  to  read.*  Johnson: 
*  Sir,  she  has  not  read  them :  she  shows  none  of 
this  impetuosity  to  me :  she  does  not  know 
Greek,  and  I  fancy  knows  little  Latin.  She  is 
willing  you  should  think  she  knows  them ;  but 
she  does  not  say  she  does.'  Boswell:  'Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  present,  agreed  with  her.' 
Johnson  :  '  Harris  was  laughing  at  her,  sir. 
Harris  is  a  sound  solid  scholar;  he  does  not 
like  interlopers.  Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and 
a  bad  prig.  ^  I  looked  into  his  book,  and  thought 
he  did  not  understand  his  own  system.'  Bos- 
well :  '  He  says  plain  things  in  a  formal  and 
abstract  way,  to  be  sure,  but  his  method  is 
good :  for  to  have  clear  notions  upon  any  sub- 
ject, we  must  have  recourse  to  analytic  arrange- 
ment.' Johnson  :  *  Sir,  it  is  what  everybody 
does,  whether  they  will  or  no.  But  sometimes 
things  may  be  made  darker  by  definition.  I  see 
a  cow.  I  define  her.  Animal  quadrupu  rum inana 
comtttum.  But  a  goat  ruminates,  and  a  cow  may 
have  no  horns.  Cow  is  plainer.'  Boswell  :  *  I 
think  Dr.  Franklin's  definition  of  Man  a  good 
one  —  "a  tool-making  animal."'  Johnson: 
'But  many  a  man  never  made  a  tool:  and 
suppose  a  man  without  arms,  he  could  not 
make  a  tool' 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  said,  *  I  did  not 
leave  oft  wine  because  I  could  not  bear  it !  I 
have  drunk  three  bottles  of  port  without  being 
the  worse  for  it.  University  College  has  wit- 
nessed this.'  Boswell:  'Why  then,  sir,  did 
you  leave  it  off  ?'  Johnson  : '  Why,  sir,  because 
it  is  much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sure  that  he  is 
never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lose  the  power 
over  himself.  I  shall  not  begin  to  drink  wine 
till  I  grow  old,  and  want  it.'  Boswell:  *I 
think,  sir,  you  onoe  said  to  me  that  not  to  drink 
wine  was  a  great  deduction  from  life.'  John- 
son :  '  It  is  a  diminution  of  pleasure,  to  be  sure, 
bi:^t  I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happiness. 
There  is  more  happiness  in  being  rational' 
Boswell  :  '  But  if  we  could  have  pleasure 
always,  should  not  we  be  happy  ?  The  greatest 
part  of  men  would  compound  for  pleasure.' 
Johnson  :  '  Supposing  we  could  have  pleasure 
always,  an  intellectual  man  would  not  com- 
pound for  it.  The  greatest  part  of  men  would 
compound,  because  the  greatest  part  of  men  are 
gross. '  Boswell  :  '  I  allow  there  may  be  greater 
pleasure  than  from  wine.    I  have  had  more 

*  What  my  friend  meant  by  these  words  concerning 
the  amiable  philosopher  of  Salisbury,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  A  friend  suggests  that  Johnson  thonght 
his  manner  aA  a  writer  affected,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  matter  did  not  compensate  for  that  fault  In  short, 
that  he  meant  to  make  a  remark  quite  different  from 
that  which  a  celebraUd  gentleman  made  on  a  very  emi- 
nent physician :  '  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a  sati^fiictory 
coxcomb. ' — Boswell. 

Tlie  celebrated  genUeman  here  alluded  to  was  the  late 
Right  Honourable  William  Gerard  HamUton.~MA- 
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pleasure  from  your  conversation.  X  have  indeed; 
I  assure  you  I  have.*  Johnson:  'When  we 
talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure, 
When  a  man  says  he  had  pleasure  with  a  woman, 
he  does  not  mean  conversation,  but  something 
of  a  different  nature.  Philosophers  tell  you 
that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness.  Gross 
men  prefer  animal  pleasure.  So  there  are  men 
who  have  preferred  living  among  savages !  Now 
what  a  wretch  must  he  .be  who  is  content  with 
such  conversation  as  can  be  had  among  savages ! 
Ypu  may  remember  an  ofiScer  at  Fort  Augustus, 
who  had  served  in  America,  told  us  of  a  woman 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  bindj  in  order  to  get 
her  back  from  savage  life.'  Boswell:  'She 
must  have  been  an  animal,  a  beast.'  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  she  was  a  speaking  cat.' 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become  very 
weary  in  a  company  where  I  heard  not  a  single 
intellectual  sentence,  except  that  'a  man  who 
had  been  settled  ten  years  in  Minorca  was 
become  a  much  inferior  man  to  what  he  was  in 
London,  because  a  man's  mind  grows  narrow  in 
a  narrow  place.'  Johnson:  *A  man's  mind 
grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place,  whose  mind  is 
enlarged  only  because  he  has  lived  in  a  Largo 
place :  but  what  is  got  by  books  and  thinking, 
is  preserved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in  a 
large  place.  A  man  cannoi;  know  modes  of  life 
as  well  in  Minorca  as  in  London ;  but  he  may 
study  mathematics  as  well  in  Minorca.'  Bos- 
well :  '  I  don't  know,  sir,  if  you  had  remained 
ten  years  in  the  Isle  of  Coll,  you  would  not  have 
been  the  man  you  now  are.'  Johnson  :  '  Yes, 
sir,  if  I  had  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  ;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.* 
Boswell  :  '  I  own,  sir,  the  spirits  which  I  have 
in  London  make  me  do  everything  with  more 
readiness  and  vigour.  I  can  talk  twice  as  much 
in  London  as  anywhere  else.' 

Of  Goldsmith  he  said,  '  He  was  not  an  agree- 
aHle  companion,  for  he  talked  always  for  fame. 
A  man  who  does  so  never  can  be  pleasing.  Tlie 
man  who  talks  to  unburthen  his  mind  is  the 
man  to  delight  you.  An  eminent  friend  of 
ours  ^  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  would  otherwise  make  him,  because 
he  talks  partly  from  ostentation.' 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Thrale's,  I  heard  one 
of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another  to  go  to 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what  this  could 
mean.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  it  was  to  give 
her  A  Bible  which  he  had  brought  from  London 
as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied  in 
reading  Memmres  de  FonUndU,  leaning  and 
swinging  upon  the  low  gate  into  the  court, 
without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  Lord  Ejiimes'g  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man  ;  and  mentioned  to  Dr  Johnson 
his  censure  of  Gharles  the  Fifth  for  celebrating 

1  Burke. 
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his  funeral  obsequies  in  his  lifetime,  which  I 
told  him  I  had  been  used  to  think  a  solemn  and 
affecting  act.  Johnson:  *  Why,  sir,  a  man  may 
dispose  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  -act  of 
Cheurles ;  but  it  is  so  Uable  to  ridicule,  that  if 
one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it,  he'll 
make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  laugh  too.*  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  in  this. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
would  ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  what  were  the 
best  English    sermons  for  style.      I  took  an 
opportunity  to-day  of  mentioning  several  to 
him.    Atterbury?    Johnson  :*  Yes,  sir,  one  of 
the  best.*   Boswkll:   'Tillotson?*   Johnson: 
*  'V\Tiy,  not  now.    I  should  not  advise  a  preacher 
at  this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson's  style ;  though  I 
don't  know ;  I  should  be  cautious  of  objecting  to 
what  has  been  applauded  by  so  many  suffrages. — 
South  is  one  of  the  best,  if  you  except  his 
peculiarities,  and  his  violence,  and  sometimes 
coarseness  of  language. — Seed  has  a  very  fine 
style  ^but  he  is  not  very  theological. — Jortin's 
sermons  are  very  elegant. — Sherlock's  sty le^  too, 
is  very  elegant,  though  he  has  not  made  it  his 
principal  study. — And  you  may  add  Smallridge<. 
All  the  latter  preachers  have  a  good   style. 
Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  much  of  style :  every- 
body composes  pretty  welL    There  are  no  such 
inharmonious  periods  as  there  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.    I  should  recommend  Dr.  Clarke's 
sermons,  wore  he  orthodox.     However,  it  is 
very  well  known  divert  he  is  not   orthodox, 
which  was  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as 
to  which  he  is  a  condemned  heretic :  so  one  is 
aware  of  it.'    Bos  WELL:    *I  like  Ogden's  Scr- 
mons  on  Prai/er  very  much,  both  for  neatness  of 
style  and  subtlety  of  reasoning,'    Johnson  :  *  I 
should  like  to  read  all  that  Ogden  has  Mrritten.' 
BoswELL :  *  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  ser- 
mons afford  the  best  specimen  of  English  pulpit 
eloquence.'    Johnson:   'We  have  no  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for 
anything ;  if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence.* 
A  Clekgyuan  (whose  name  I  do  not  recollect) : 
'Were  not  Dodd's  sermons  addressed  to  the 
passions  ?  *    Johnson  :  *  They  were  nothing,  sir, 
be  they  addressed  to  what  they  may.* 

At  dinner  lilrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
and  see  Scotland.  Johnson:  'Seeing  Scotland, 
madam,  is  only  seeing  a  worse  England.  It  is 
seeing  the  flower  gradually  fade  away  to  the 
naked  stalk.  Seeing  the  Hebrides,  indeed,  is 
seeing  quite  a  different  scene.' 

Our  poor  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  was 
soon  to  have  a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as 
some  relief  to  hii  imfortunate  circumstances. 
We  were  all  warmly  interested  for  his  success, 
and  had  contributed  to  it.  However,  we 
thought  there  was  no  harm  in  having  our  joke, 
when  he  could  not  be  hurt  by  it.  I  proposed 
that  he  should  be  brought  on  to  speak  a  pro- 
logue upon  the  occasion ;  and  I  began  to  mutter 


fragments  of  what  it  might  be  ;  as,  that  when 
now  grown  o^,  he  was  obliged  to  cry,  'Poor 
Tom's  a-cold;* — that  he  owned  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  stage  by  a  Churchill,  but  that 
was  no  disgrace,  for  a  Churchill  had  beat  the 
French; — that  he  had  been  satirized  as  'mouth- 
ing a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  bone,'  but  he 
was  now  glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.  *  Nay,'  said 
Johnson,  *  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

**  Mad  Tom  is  come  to  see  the  world  again."' 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  evening. 
Upon  the  road,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain,  in 
argument,  that  a  landed  gentleman  ia  not  under 
any  obligation  to  reside  upon  his  estate;  and 
that  by  living  in  London  he  does  no  injury  to 
his  country.  Johnson  :  *  "NVTiy,  sir,  he  does  no 
injury  to  his  country  in  general,  because  tho 
money  which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back  again 
in  circulation ;  but  to  his  particular  district,  his 
particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All  that 
he  has  to  give  away  is  not  given  to  those  who 
have  the  first  claim  to  it.  And  though  I  have 
said  that  the  money  circulates  back,  it  is  a  long 
time  before  that  happens.  Tlien,  sir,  a  man  of 
family  and  estate  ought  to  consider  himself  as 
having  the  charge  of  a  district  over  which  he  is 
to  diffuse  civility  and  happiness.*  ^ 

Next  day  I  found  him  at  home  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  praised  Delany's  Observations  on  Swift; 
said  that  his  book  and  Lord  Orrery's  might  both 
be  true,  though  one  viewed  Swift  more,  and  the 
other  less  favourably ;  and  that,  between  both, 
we  might  have  a  complete  notion  of  Swift. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  himself 
the  use  of  wine  from  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations, he  said,  '  He  must  not  doubt  about 
it.  AVhen  one  doubts  as  to  pleasure,  we  know 
what  will  be  the  conclusion.  I  now  no  more 
think  of  drinking  wine  tlian  a  horse  does.  The 
wine  upon  the  table  in  no  more  for  me  than  for 
tho  dog  that  is  under  the  table.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1778. 

On  Thursday,  April  9,  I  dined  with  Johnson  at 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's,  with  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  (Dr.  Shipley),  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay,^  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Langton.  l^Ir. 
Ramsay  had  lately  returned  from  Italy,  and 
entertained  us  with  his  observations  upon 
Horace's  viUa,  which  he  had  examined  with 
great  care.  I  relished  this  much,  as  it  brought 
fresh  into  my  mind  what  I  had  viewed  with 
great   pleasure   thirteen   years    before.      The 

>  See,  however,  the  conversation  under  Sept  20» 
1777,  where  his  decision  on  this  subject  is  mors 
favourable  to  the  absentee. — Maloxk. 

*  Allan  Bamsay,  painter  to  his  Majesty,  who  died 
10th  of  August  1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  much  regretted  by  his  fiicuds.— Boswslu 
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Bishop,  Dr.  Johnsoiii  and  Mr.  Cambridge 
joined  with  I^fr.  Eamsay  in  recollecting  the 
various  lines  in  Horace  relating  to  the  subject. 

Horace*8  journey  to  Brundosium  being  men- 
tioned, ScA,  1  i.  5,  Johnson  observed,  that  the 
brook  which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now,  ex- 
actly as  at  that  time :  and  that  he  had  often 
wondered  how  it  happened  that  small  brooks, 
such  as  this,  kept  the  same  situation  for  ages, 
notwithstanding  earthquakes,  by  which  even 
mountains  have  been  changed,  and  agriculture, 
which  produces  such  a  variation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Oambbidge  :  *A  Spanish 
writer  has  this  thought  in  a  poetical  conceit. 
After  observing  that  most  of  the  solid  structures 
of  Borne  are  totally  perished,  while  the  Tiber 
remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

"  Lo  que  cri  flrme  huio,  solamento 
Lo  Fugitivo  permanece  y  dura." ' 

Johnson  :  '  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus  Yita- 
lis : — 

Immota  labescunt ; 


«« 


Et  qu83  perpeta6  sunt  agitata  manent " ' 

The  Bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Horace's 
writings  that  he  was  a  cheerful  contented  ~man. 
Johnson  :  *  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
my  Lord.  Are  we  to  think  Pope  was  happy, 
because  he  says  so  in  his  writings  ?  We  sec  in 
his  writings  what  he  wished  the  state  of  his 
mind  to  appear.  Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for 
preferment,  talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his 
writings,  and  affects  to  despise  everything  that 
he  did  not  despise.'  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  : 
'  He  was  like  other  chaplains,  looking  for  vacan- 
cies :  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clergy.  I 
remember  when  I  was  with  the  army,  after  the 
battle  of  Lafeldt,  the  ofiScers  seriously  grumbled 
that  no  general  was  killed.'  Cambridge:  'We 
may  believe  Horace  more,  when  he  says : 

"  Romse  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Roiuam ; " 
than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency : 

**  Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem, 
Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Boinam."* 

Boswell  :  '  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can  ^'ever 
be  at  rest  I '  Bamsat  :  '  It  is  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  at  rest.  When  he  is  at  rest,  he  is  in  the 
worst  state  that  he  can  be  in ;  for  he  has  nothing 
to  agitato  him.  He  is  then  like  the  man  in  the 
Irish  song :  * 

"  There  lived  a  young  man  in  Ballinacntzy, 
Who  wanted  a  wife  for  to  make  him  uuaisy." ' 

Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  Johnson  observed 
that  it  was  long  before  his  merit  came  to  be 
acknowledged :  that  he  once  complained  to  him, 
in  ludicrous  terms  of  distress,  'Whenever  I 
write  anytliing,  the  public  maJte  a  point  to  know 
nothing  about  it :'  but  that  his  Traveller^  brought 
him  into  high  reputation.  Lakgton  :  *  There 
is  not  one  bad  line  in  that  poem^no  one  of 

»  Alley  Crolcer. 

s  First  pubUshed  in  1765.— Halonc. 


Dryden's  careless  verses,'  SiB  Joshua:  *I 
was  glad  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  pbems  in  the  English  language.' 
Langton  :  *  Why  were  you  glad  ?  You  surely 
had  no  doubt  of  this  before.*  Johnson  :  *No  ; 
the  merit  of  The  Traveller  is  so  well  established 
that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  augment  it  nor 
his  censure  diminish  it.'  SiB  Joshua:  'But 
his  friends  may  suspect  they  had  too  great  a 
partiality  for  him.'  Johnson:  *Nay,  sir,  the 
partiality  of  his  friends  was  alwayaagainst  him. 
It  was  with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hear- 
ing. Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions  upon 
any  subject ;  so  he  talked  always  at  random. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  what, 
ever  was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would  be< 
come  of  it.  He  was  angry,  too,  when  catchcd 
in  an  absurdity;  but  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  falling  into  another  the  next  minute.  I 
remember  Chamier,'  after  talking  with  him 
some  time,  said,  "  Well,  I  do  believe  he  wrote 
this  poem  himself :  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is 
believing  a  great  deal."  Chamier  once  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  slow,  the  last  word  in 
the  first  line  of  T?ie  Traveller, — 

*'  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow." 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion?  Gold- 
smith, who  would  say  something  without  consi- 
deration, answered,  '*  Yes."  I  was  sitting  by, 
and  said,  "  No,  sir ;  you  do  not  mean  tardiness 
of  locomotion ;  you  mean  that  sluggishness  of 
mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude." 
Chamier  belipved  then  that  I  had  written  the 
line,  as  much  as  if  he  had  seen  me  write  it. 
Goldsmith,  however,  was  a  man  who,  whatever 
he  wrote,  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could 
do.  He  deserved  a  place  iii  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  every  year  he  lived,  would  have 
deserved  it  better.  He  had  indeed  been  at  no 
paina  to  fill  his  mind  with  knowledge.  He 
transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another ;  and 
it  did  not  settle  in  his  mind  ;  so  he  could  not 
tell  what  was  in  his  own  books.' 

We  talked  of  living  in  the  country.  John- 
son  :  '  No  wise  man  will  go  to  live  in  the 
country  tmless  he  has  something  to  do  which 
can  be  better  done  in  the  country.  For  in- 
stance, if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  year  to 
study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look  out  to 
the  fields  than  to  an  opposite  walL  Then, 
if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  country,  there 
is  nobody  to  keep  him  from  walking  in 
again;  but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  London, 
he  is  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in  again. 
A  great  city  is,  to  be  sure,  the  school  for 
studying  life  ;  and  "  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,"  as  Pope  observes,'  Boswell  :  *  I 
fancy  liondon  is  the  best  place  for  society : 
though  I  have  heard  that  the  very  first  society 

>  Anthony  Chamier,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Lite« 
RARY  Club,  and  Under-Secretary  of  State.  He  died 
Out  18,  1780.~Malong. 
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of  Paris  is  still  beyond  anything  that  we  have 
here.'    Johnson:  *Sir,  I  question  if  in  Paris 
■uch  a  company  as  is  sitting  round  this  table 
could  be  got  together  in  less  than  half  a  year. 
They  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity  of  men  and 
women  liAring  together :  the  truth  is,  that  there 
the  men  are  not  higher  than  the  women,  they 
know  no  more  than  the  women  do,  and  they 
are  not  held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the 
presence  of  women.'    Rahbat  :  '  Literature  is 
upon  the  growth ;  it  is  in  its  spring  in  France  ; 
here  it  is  rather  poMfe.*    JoHNSON  :  *  Literature 
was  in  France  long  before  we  had  it.     Paris 
was  the  second  city  for  the  revival  of  letters  : 
Italy  had  it  first,  to  be  sure.     What  have  we 
done  for  literature  equal  to  what  was  done  by 
the  Stephani  and  others  in  France  ?    Our  litera- 
ture came  to  us  through  France.    Caxton  printed 
only  two  books,  Chaucer  and  Oower,  that  were 
not  translated  from  the  Frenc^i ;  and  Chaucer, 
we  know,  took  much  from  the  Italians.     No, 
.  sir,  if  literature  be  in  its  spring  in  France,  it  is 
a  second  spring ;  it  is  after  a  winter.    We  are 
now  before  the  French  in  literature;  but  we 
had  it  long  after  them.    In  England,  any  man 
who  wears  a  sword  and  a  powdered   wig  is 
ashamed  to  be  illiterate.    I  believe  it  is  not  so 
in  France.    Yet  there  is  probably  a  great  deal 
of  learning  in  France,  because  they  have  such  a 
number  of  religious  establishments ;  so  many 
men  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  study. 
I  do  not  know  this ;  but  I  take  it  upon  the  com- 
mon principles  of  chance.    Where  there  are 
many  shooters  some  will  hit.' 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now  in  his 
seventieth  year)  said,  '  It  is  a  man's  own  fault, 
it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his  mind  grows  torpid 
in  old  age.'  The  bishop  asked  if  an  old  man 
does  not  lose  f  aster-than  he  gets.  Johnson  :  '  I 
think  not,  my  L(N-d,  if  he  exerts  himself.'  One 
of  the  company  rashly  observed  that  he  thought 
it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that  insensibility 
comes  upon  him.  Johnson  (with  a  noble  ele- 
vation and  disdain) :  *No,  sir,  I  should  never  be 
happy  by  being  less  rational'  Bishop  of  St. 
ASAFH :  '  Your  wish  then,  sir,  is  yvpei^tny 
hlafx9/tif0s,'  Johnson:  'Yes,  my  Lord.'  His 
Lordship  mentioned  a  charitable  establishment 
in  Wales  where  people  were  maintained  and 
supplied  with  everything,  upon  the  condition  of 
their  contributing  the  weekly  produce  of  their 
labour ;  and  he  said  they  grew  quite  torpid  for 
the  want  of  property.  Johnson  :  *  They  have 
no  object  for  hope.  Their  condition  cannot  be 
better.     It  is  rowing  without  a  port.' 

One  of  the  company  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  in  Juvenal,  uniut  Uicertce.  John- 
son :  '  I  think  it  clear  enough ;  as  much  ground 
as  one  may  have  a  chance  to  find  a  lizard  upon.' 
Commentators  have  differed  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the  poet 
intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  contaioed  in 
the  passage  where  these  words  occur.    It  is 


enough  that  they  mean  to  denote  evei^  a  very 
small  possession,  provided  it  be  a  man's  own : 
'  Est  aliquid,  quocunque  loco,  quocunque  recessu, 
Unios  sese  domlnum  fecisse  IclcctUb,' 

This  season  there  was  a  whimsical  fashion  in 
the  newspapers  of  applying  Shakspeare's  words 
to  describe  living  persons  well  known  in  the 
world ;  which  was  done  under  the  title  of 
Modem  Characters  from  Sfuikspeare  ;  many  of 
which  were  admirably  adapted.  The  fancy  took 
so  much,  that  they  were  afterwards  collected 
into  a  pamphlet.  Somebody  said  to  Johnson, 
across  the  table,  that  he  had  not  been  in  those 
characters.  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  I  have.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  be  left  out.'  He  then  re- 
peated what  had  been  applied  to  him, 

'  You  most  borrow  me  Ga&aqantua's  mouth.* 

Miss  Reynolds,  not  perceiving  at  once  the 
meaning  of  this,  ho  was  obliged  to  explain  it  to 
her,  which  had  something  of  an  awkward  and 
ludicrous  effect.  *  Why,  madam,  it  has  a  refer- 
ence to  me,  as  using  big  words,  which  require 
the  mouth  of  a  giant  to  pronounce  theuL  Gara- 
gantua  is  the  name  of  a  gi^oit  in  Rabelais.'  Bos- 
well  :  *  But,  sir,  there  is  another  amongst  them 
for  you : 

**  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  Ws  tridont, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thoiider." ' 

Johnson  :  *  There  is  nothing  marked  in  that. 
No,  sir,  Garagantua  is  the  best.'  Notwith- 
standing this  ease  and  good  humour,  when  I  a 
little  while  afterwards  repeated  his  sarcasm  on 
Kenrick,  which  was  received  with  applause,  he 
asked,  *  Who  said  that  ? '  and  on  my  suddenly 
answering  Garagantua,  he  looked  serious,  which 
was  a  sufficient  indication  that  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  kept  up. 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room  there 
was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides  the  company 
who  had  been  at  dinner,  there  were  Mr.  Garrick, 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbui-y,  Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Bumey, 
the  Honourable  Mra.  Cholmondeley,  Miss  Han- 
nah More,  etc.  etc. 

After  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleasing 
-  distraction  for  some  time,  I  got  into  a  comer 
with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris.  Garrick 
(to  Harris) :  *Pray,  sir,  have  you  read  Potter's 
uEschyluiV  Harris:  'Yes:  and  tlunk  it 
pretty.'  Garrick  (to  Johnson):  'And  what 
think  you,  sir,  of  it  ?'  Johnson  :  *  I  thought 
what  I  read  of  it  verbiage;  but  upon  Mr. 
Harris's  recommendation  I  will  read  a  play. 
(To  Mr.  Harris.)  Don't  prescribe  two.*  Mr. 
Harris  suggested  one,  I  do  not  remember  wliich. 
Johnson  :  '  We  must  try  its  effect  as  an  Eng- 
lish x>oem;  that  is  the  way  to  judge  of  the 
merit  of  a  translation.  Translations  are,  in 
general,  for  people  who  cannot  read  the  ori- 
ginal.' I  mentioned  the  vulgar  saying  that 
Pope^  Homer  was  not  a  good  representation 
of  the  originaL  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is  the 
greatest  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been 
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prodaced.'  Bobwkll:  'The  truth  iB|  it  is 
iD\pos8ible  perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In  a 
diiferent  language  it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but 
it  has  not  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on 
a  bassoon;  Pope  on  a  flageolet.'  Harbib:  *I 
think  heroic  poetry  is  best  in  blank  verse ;  yet  it 
appears  that  rhyme  is  essential  to  English  poetry, 
from  our  deficiency  in  metrical  quantities.  In 
my  opinion,  the  chief  excellence  of  our  language 
is  numerous  prose.'  Johnson:  'Sir  William 
Temple '  was  the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence 
to  English  prose.  Before  this  time  they  were 
careless  of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind 
whether  a  sentence  ended  with  an.  important 
word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what 
part  of  speech  it  was  concluded.'  Mr.  Langton, 
who  now  had  joined  us,  commended  Clarendon. 
Johnson:  'He  is  objected  to  for  his  paren- 
theses, his  iuTolved  clauses,  and  his  want  of 
harmony.  But  he  is  su^^orted  by  his  matter. 
It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  a  plethory  of  matter 
that  his  style  is  so  faulty : '  every  $vb$tance 
(smiling  to  Mr.  Harris)  has  so  many  accidents. 
To  be  distinct,  we  must  talk  anal^UaUy,  If 
we  analjTse  language,  we  must  speak  of  it  gram- 
matically; if  we  analyse  argum»it,  we  must 
speak  of  it  logically.'  Gabiuck:  'Of  aU  the 
translations  that  ever  were  attempted,  I  think 
Elphinston's  Martifll  the  most  extraordinary. 
He  consulted  me  upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an 
epigrammatist  myself,  you  know.  I  told  him 
freely,  "You  don't  seem  to  have  that  turn." 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  serious ;  and  finding  he 
was,  I  advised  him  against  publishing.  Why, 
his  translation  is  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  the  original  I  thought  him  a  man  of 
some  talents ;  but  he  seems  crazy  in  this.' 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  have  done  what  I  had  not 
courage  to  do.  But  he  did  not  ask  my  advice, 
and  I  did  not  force  it  upon  him  to  make  him 
angry  with  me.'  Gabbick:  'But  as  a  friend, 
sir — '  Johnson  :  '  Why,  such  a  friend  as  I  am 
with t him — no.'  Gabbick:  'But  if  you  see  a 
friend  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice?' 
Johnson  :  '  That  is  an  extravagant  case,  sir. 
You  are  sure  a  friend  will' thank  you  for  hinder- 
ing him  from  tumbling  over  a  precipice ;  but 
in  the  other  case,  I  should  hurt  his  vanity,  and 
do  him  no  good.  He  would  not  take  my  advice. 
His  brother-in-law,  Strahan,  sent  him  a  sub- 
scription of  £50,  and  said  he  would  send  him  £50 
more,  if  he  would  not  publish.'  Gabbick  : 
'  What !  eh  !  is  Strahan  a  good  judge  of  an  epi- 
gram? Is  not  he  rather  an  obtuse  man,  eh?' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  he  may  not  be  a  judge 
of  an  epigram ;  but  you  see  he  is  a  judge  of  what 
is  no^  an  epigram.'  Boswell:  'It  is  easy  for 
you,  Mr.  Garrick,  to  talk  to  an  author  as  you 
talked  to  Elpliinston ;  you,  who  have  been  so 
long  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting  the 

1  A  celebrated  scholar  and  statesman.  He  was  bom 
in  162S,  and  died  in  1700 


plays  of  poor  authors.  You  are  an  old  judge, 
who  have  often  pronounced  sentence  of  death. 
You  are  a  practised  surgeon,  who  have  often 
amputated  limbs:  and  though  this  may  have 
been  for  the  good  of  your  patients,  they  cannot 
like  you.  Those  who  have  undergone  a  dread- 
ful operation  are  not  very  fond  of  seeing  the 
operator  again. '  G  abbick  : '  Yes,  I  know  enough 
of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman  (Mr. 
Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  the  siege  of 
something,*  which  I  refused.'  Habbis  :  '  So 
the  siege  was  raised.'  Johnson:  'Ay,  became 
to  m&and  complained  ;  and  told  nic  that  Garrick 
said  his  play  was  wrong  in  the  concoction. 
Now,  what  is  the  concoction  of  a  play?*  (Here 
Gazrick  started,  and  twisted  himself,  and  seemed 
sorely  vexed ;  for  Johnson  told  me  he  believed 
the  story  was  true.)  Gabbick  :  *  I — I — ^I— said, 
first  concoction.'*  Johnson  (smiling):  'Well, 
he  left  out  first.  And  Bich,  he  said,  refused 
him  in  false  English:  he  could  show  it  imder 
his  hand.'  Gabbick  :  '  He  wrote  to  me  in 
violent  wrath  for  having  refused  his  play :  "  Sir, 
this  i»  growing  a  very  serious  and  terrible  affair. 
I  am  resolved  to  publish  my  play.  I  will  appeal 
to  the  wmrld;  and  how  will  your  judgment 
appear ! "  I  answered,  * '  Sir,  notwithstanding  all 
the  seriousness,  and  all  the  terrors,  I  have  no 
objection  ta  your  publishing  your  play ;  and  as 
you  live  at  a  great  distance  (Devonshire,  I  be- 
lieve), if  you  will  send  it  to  me,  I  will  convey 
it  to  the  press."  I  never  heard  more  of  it^ha ! 
ha  t  ha !  '^ 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1  found  Johnson:  at  home 
in  the  morning.  We  resumed  the  conversation 
of  yesterday.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  of 
it  which  escaped  my  memory,  and  enabled  me 
to  record  it  more  perfectly  than  I  otherwise 
could  have  done.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
my  paying  so  great  attention  to  his  recommenda- 
tion  in  1763,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance 
began,  that  I  should  keep  a  journal;  and  I 
could  perceive  he  was  secretly  pleased  to  find  so 
much  of  the  fruit  of  his  mind  preserved ;.  and 
as  he  had  been  used  to  imagine  and  say  that  he 
always  laboured  when  he  said  a  good  thing,  it 
delisted  him,  on  a  review,  to  find  that  his 
conversation  teemed  with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  *  You  were  yesterday,  sir,  in 
remarkably  good  humour;  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  offend  you,  nothing  to  produce  irritation 
or  violence.  There  was  no  bold  offender.  There 
was  not  oae  capital  conviction.  It  was  a 
maiden  assize.   You  had  on  your  white  gloves." 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Langton  for 

^  It  was  called  The  Siege  ofAUppo.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  autlior  of  it,  was  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford.  It  is  printed  in  his  Miscellanies,  3  vols.  6vo.— 
Boswell. 

s  Garrick  had  Mgli  authority  for  this  expression. 
Dryden  uses  it  In  his  preface  to  (Edipus. — Malone. 

>  At  an  assize,  when  there  has  been  no  capital  con- 
viction, the  Jmdge  receives  a  pair  ot  white  gloves. 
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having  been  too  silent.  *  Sir,*  said  I,  *  you  will 
recollect  that  he  very  properly  took  up  Sir 
Joshua  for  being  glad  that  Charles  Fox  had 
praised  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  and  you  joined 
him.*  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on 
the  head,  without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present.  He  is 
under  the  Fox  star,  and  the  Irish  consteUntion. 
He  is  always  under  some  planet.*  Boswell  : 
.  *  There  is  no  Fox  star.'  Johnson  :  *  But  there 
is  a  Dog  star.'  BoswELL:  *They  say,  indeed, 
a  fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animaL' 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  who,  Mrs. 
Cholmondeley  said,  was  first  talkative  from 
affectation,  and  then  silent  from  the  same 
cause ;  that  he  first  thought,  *  I  shall  be  cele- 
brated as  the  liveliest  man  in  every  company  ; ' 
and  then,  all  at  once,  *  Oh !  it  is  much  more 
respectable  to  be  grave,  and  look  wise.'  *He 
has  reversed  the  Pythagorean  discipline,  by 
being  first  talkative,  and  then  silent.  He  re- 
verses the  course  of  nature  too  ;  he  was  first  the 
gay  butterfly,  and  then  the  creeping  worm.' 
Johnson  laughed  loud  and  long  at  this  expan- 
sion and  itfustration  of  what  he  himself  had 
told  me. 

"We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (now  Sir 
William  Scott,  his  Majesty's  Advocate-General) 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple ;  nobody  else 
there.  The  company  being  small,  Johnson  was 
not  in  such  spirits  as  he  had  been  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  for  a  considerable  time  little 
was  said.  At  last  he  burst  forth :  '  Subordina- 
tion is  sadly  broken  down  in  this  age.  No  man, 
now,  has  the  same  authority  which  his  father 
had — except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it  over 
his  servants ;  it  is  diminished  in  our  colleges  : 
nay,  in  our  grammar  schools.'  Boswell  : 
'AVhat  is  the  cause  of  this,  sir?'  Johnson: 
'  "Why,  the  coming  in  of  the  Scotch '  (laaghing 
sarcastically).  Boswell  :  *  That  is  to  say, 
things  have  been  turned  topsy-turvy.  But 
your  serious  cause  V  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir, 
there  are  many  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is, 
I  think,  the  great  increase  of  money.  No  man 
now  depends  upon  the  lord  of  a  manor,  when 
he  can  send  to  another  country  and  fetch  pro- 
visions. The  shoeblack  at  the  entry  of  my 
court  does  not  depend  on  me.  I  can  deprive 
him  but  of  a  penny  a  day,  which  he  hopes 
somebody  else  will  bring  him ;  and  that  penny 
I  must  carry  to  another  shoeblack ;  so  the  trade 
suffers  nothing.  I  have  explained,  in  my 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  how  gold  and  silver 
destroy  feudal  subordination.  But,  besides, 
there  is  a  general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No 
son  now  depends  upon  his  father,  as  in  former 
times.'  Paternity  used  to  be  considered  as  of 
itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a  right  to  many 
claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  very 
small  bounds.  My  hope  is,  that  as  anarchy 
produces  tyranny,  this  extreme  relaxation  will 
produce /rent  strictio,* 


Talking  of  fame,  for  which  there  is  so  great  a 
desire,  I  observed  how  little  there  is  of  it  in 
reality,  compared  with  the  other  objects  of 
human  attention.  'Let  every  man  recollect, 
and  he  will  be  sensible  how  small  a  part  of  his 
time  is  employed  in  talking  or  thinking  of 
Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  that  have  ever  lived,  or  are  now  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  Let  this  be  extracted  and  com- 
pressed ;  into  what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  !  * 
I  then  slily  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and 
his  assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man.  John- 
son: 'Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  Garrick 
assumes.  No,  sir,  Garrick  fortunani  reverenter 
habet.  Consider,  sir, — celebrated  men,  such  as 
you  have  mentioned,  have  had  their  applause 
at  a  distance  ;  but  Garrick  had  it  dashed  in  his 
face,  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  went  home  every 
night  virith  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  in  his 
cranium.  Then,  sir,  Garrick  did  not  find,  but 
made  his  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and 
almost  the  bed-chambers  of  the  great.  Then, 
sir,  Garrick  had  under  him  a  numerous  body  of 
people ;  who,  from  fear  of  his  power  and  hopes 
of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of  his  talents, 
were  constantly  subnusuve  to  him.  And  here 
is  a  man  who  has  advanced  the  dignity  of  his 
profession.  Garrick  has  made  a  player  a  higher 
character.'  Scott  :  '  And  he  is  a  very  sprightly 
writer  too.'  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  this 
supported  by  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisi- 
tion. If  all  this  had  happened  to  me,  I  should 
have  had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
walking  before  me,  to  knock  down  everybody 
that  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if  all  this 
had  happened  to  Cibber  or  Quin,  they'd  have 
jumped  over  iiie  moon.  Yet  Garrick  speaks  to 
lu*  (smiling).  Boswell:  'And  Garrick  is  a 
very  good  man,  a  charitable  man.*  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  a  liberal  man.  He  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  England.  There  may 
be  a  little  vanity  mixed ;  but  he  has  shown  that 
money  is  not  his  first  object.'  Boswell  :  '  Yet 
Foote  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  walked  out 
with  an  intention  to  do  a  generous  action ;  but 
turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  he  met  with  the 
ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which  frightened  him.' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  that  is  very  true,  too ; 
for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it  could  be 
said  with  less  certainty  to-day,  what  he  will  do 
to-morrow,  than  Garrick ;  it  depends  so  much 
on  his  humour  at  the  time.'  ScoTT :  '  I  am  glad 
to  hear  of  his  liberality.  He  has  been  repre- 
sented as  very  saving.'  Johnson  :  *  With  his 
domestic  saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I  re- 
member drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago,  when 
Peg  WoiBngton  made  it,  and  he  grumbled  at 
her  for  making  it  too  strong.  ^    He  had  then 

1  When  Johnson  told  this  litde  anecdote  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  he  mentioned  a  circnrastanoe  which 
he  omitted  to-day :— '  Why/  said  Garrick, '  it  is  as  rod 
as  blood. '—Boswell. 
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begun  to  feel  money  in  his  pnne,  and  did  not 
know  when  he  should  have  enough  of  it.' 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use  c^ 
it,  and  the  effects  of  that  art  which  is  called* 
economy,  he  observed, '  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
how  men  of  very  large  estates  not  only  spend 
their  yearly  incomes,  but  are  often  actually  in 
want  of  money.  It  is  clear  they  have  not 
value  for  what  they  spend.  Lord  Shelbume 
told  me  that  a  man  of  high  rank,  who  looks 
into  his  own  affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought 
to  have,  all  that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear 
with  any  advantage,  for  £5000  a  year.  There- 
fore a  great  proportion  must  go  in  waste ;  and, 
indeed,  this  is  the  case  with  most  people,  what- 
ever their  fortune  is.'  Boswsll  :  '  I  have  no 
doubt,  sir,  of  this.  But  how  is  it?  What 
is  waste?*  JoHXSON:  *Why,  sir,  breaking 
bottles,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste 
cannot  be  accurately  told,  though  we  axe  sen- 
sible how  destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the 
one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is  made  to 
maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and  waste  on  the 
other,  by  which,  on  the  same  income,  another 
man  lives  shabbily,  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a 
very  nice  thing ;  as  one  man  wears  his  coat  out 
much  sooner  than  another,  we  cannot  tell  how.' 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnbon  :  *  Every  man 
thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a 
soldier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea.'  Bobwbll: 
'Lord  Mansfield  does  not.'  Johnson:  'Sir, 
if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in  a  company  of  general 
officers  and  admirals  who  have  been  in  service, 
he  would  shrink ;  he'd  wish  to  creep  under  the 
table.'  Boswell:  'No;  he'd  think  he  could 
try  them  alL'  Johnson:  'Yes,  if  he  could 
catch  them :  but  they'd  try  him  much  sooner. 
No,  sir ;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden  both  present  in  any  company,  and 
Socrates  to  say,  "  Follow  me,  and  hear  a  lecture 
in  philosophy;"  and  Charles,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  sword,  to  say,  "  Follow  me,  and  dethrone 
the  Czar ; "  a  man  would  be  ashamed  to  follow 
Socrates.  Sir,  the  impression  is  universal :  yet 
it  is  strange.  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look 
down  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  space  below, 
you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  misery : 
such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench ! '  Bos- 
well :  'Yet  sailors  are  happy.'  Johnson: 
'They  are  happy  as  brutes  are  happy,  with  a 
pieoe  of  fresh  meat — ^wiih  the  grossest  sensu- 
ality. But,  sir,  the  profession  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  has  the  dignity  of  danger.  Mankind 
reverence  those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which 
is  so  general  a  weakness.'  Soott  :  'But  is  not 
ooorage  mechanical,  and  to  be  acquired?' 
Johnson  :  '  Why  yes,  sir,  in  a  collective  sense. 
Soldiers  consider  themselves  only  as  part  of  a 
great  machine.'  Scott:  'We find  people  fond 
of  being  sailors.'  Johnson  :  '  I  cannot  account 
for  that,  any  more  than  I  can  account  for  other 
strange  perversions  of  imagination.' 

His  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  a  sailor 


was  uniformly  violent ;  but  in  conversation  he 
always  exalted  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  And 
yet  I  have,  in  my  large  and  various  collection 
of  his  writings,  a  letter  to  an  eminent  friend, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus :  '  My  god- 
son called  on  me  lately.  He  is  weary,  and 
rationally  weary,  of  a  militaiy  life.  If  you 
can  place  him  in  some  other  state,  \  think  you 
may  increase  his  happiness,  and  secure  his 
virtue.  A  soldier's  time  is  passed  in  distress 
and  danger,  or  in  idleness  and  corruption.* 
Such  was  his  cool  reflection  in  his  study ;  but 
whenever  he  was  warmed  and  animated  by  the 
presence  of  company,  he,  like  other  philoso- 
phers, whose  minds  are  impregnated  with 
poetical  fancy,  caught  the  common  enthusiasm 
for  splendid-renown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whose 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  but  observed  that 
he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Club.  I  have 
heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark,  '  that  Mr.  Fox  could 
not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  yet  he  certainly 
was  very  shy  of  saying  anything  in  Dr.  John- 
son's presence.'  Mr.  Scott  now  quoted  what 
was  said  of  Alcibiades  by  a  Greek  poet,  to  which 
Johnson  assented.' 

He  told  us  that  he  had  given  Mrs.  Montaga 
a  catalogue  of  all  Daniel  Defoe's  works  of  im- 
agination ;  most,  if  not  all  of  which,  as  well  aa 
of  his  other  works,  he  now  enumerated,  allowing 
a  considerable  share  of  merit  to  a  man  who, 
bred  a  tradesman,  had  written  so  variously  and 
so  well.  Indeed,  his  Bx^nton  Crusoe  is  enough 
of  itself  to  establish  his  reputation. 

He  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  impos- 
ture of  the  Cock  Lane  ghost,  and  related  with 
much  satisfaction  how  he  had  assisted  in  de- 
tecting the  cheat,  and  had  published  an  account 
of  it  in  the  newspapers.  Upon  this  subject  I 
incautiously  offended  him,  by  pressing  him  with 
too  many  questions,  and  he  showed  his  dis- 
pleasure. I  apologized*  saying  that  'I  asked 
questions  in  order  to  be  instructed  and  enter- 
tained ;  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the  fountain ;  but 
that  the  moment  he  gave  me  a  hint,  the  moment 
he  put  a  lock  upon  the  well,  I  desisted.'  '  But, 
sir,'  said  he,  'that  is  forcing  one  to  dp  a  dis- 
agreeable thing : '  and  he  continued  to  rate  me. 
'  Nay,  sir,'  said  I,  '  when  you  have  put  a  lock 
upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer  drink,  do 

1  Wishing  to  discover  the  ancient  dMerration  here 
refisrred  to,  I  applied  to  Sir  WUliam  Scott  on  tbe  sub- 
ject, but  he  had  no  recollection  of  it  My  old  and 
very  learned  friend.  Dr.  Michael  Kearney,  fonnerly 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  now 
Archdeacon  of  Baphoe  in  Ireland,  has,  however,  most 
happily  elucidated  this  passage.  He  remarks  to  me, 
that  'ifr.  Boswell's  memory  most  here  have  deceived 
him,  and  that  Mr.  Scott's  ohservation  must  have  heen 
that  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  instance  moitioned,  might  be 
considered  as  the  newras  of  Phceax,  of  whom,  as 
Plutarch  relates  in  the  Life  of  Alcibiades,  Enpolis  the 
tragedian  said,  "/( is  true  he  can  talk,  and  yethe  U  no 
speaker." '— Malonb. 
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not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit  play  upon 
me  and  wet  me.* 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being  teased 
with  questions.  I  was  once  present  when  a 
gentleman  asked  so  many,  as,  ^AVliat  did  you 
do,  sir?' — *What  did  you  qay,  sir?'  that  he  at 
last  grew  enraged,  and  said,  *  I  will  not  be  put 
to  the  qttestUm.  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that 
these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  I 
will  not  be  baited  with  tohat  and  why  ;  what  is 
this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's  tail  long? 
why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?'  The  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  deal  out  of  countenance,  said, 
*  Why,  sir,  you  are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to 
trouble  you.'  Johnson:  'Sir,  my  being  so 
good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill.* 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woolwich,  in 
which  criminals  were  punished  by  being  confined 
to  labour,  he  said,  *  I  do  not  see  that  they  are 
punished  by  this:  they  must  have  worked 
equally,  had  they  never  been  guilty  of  stealing. 
Tliey  now  only  work ;  so,  after  all,  they  have 
gained ;  what  they  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them  ; 
the  confinement  is  nothing.  Every  man  who 
works  is  confined :  the  smith  to  'his  shop,  the 
tailor  to  his  garret.'  BoswELL:  *And  Lord 
Mansfield  to  his  Court.'  Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir. 
You  know  the  notion  of  confinement  may  be 
extended,  as  in  the  song,  "Every  island  is  a 
prison."  There  is,  in  Dodsley's  collection,  a 
copy  of  verses  to  the  author  of  that  song.' 

Smith's  Latin  verses  on  Pococke,  the  great 
traveller,*  were  mentioned.  He  repeated  some 
of  them,  and  said  they  were  Smith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation  of 
travelling  into  distant  countries ;  that  the  mind 
was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an  acquisition  of 
dignity  of  character  was  derived  from  it.  He 
expressed  a  particular  enthusiasm  with  respect 
to  visiting  the  wall  of  China.  I  catched  it  for 
the  moment,  and  said  I  really  believed  I  should 
go  and  see  the  wall  6i  China,  had  I  not  children, 
of  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  take  care.  '  Sir,' 
said  he, '  by  doing  so,'you  would  do  what  would 
be  of  importance  in  ridsing  your  children  to  emi- 
nence. There  would  be  a  lustre  reflected  upon 
them  from  your  spirit  and  curiosity.  They 
would  be  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  children 
of  a  man  who  had  gone  to  view  the  wall  of 
China — I  am  serious,  sir.*       » 

\Vhen  we  had  left  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said,  'Will 
you  go  home  with  me?*— *  Sir,'  said  I,  *it  is 
late ;  but  111  go  with  you  for  three  minutes.' 
Johnson  :  *  Or  four,*  We  went  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's room,  where  we  found  Mr.  Allen,  the 
printer,  who  was  the  landlord  of  his  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  a  worthy,  obliging  man,  and  his 
very  old  acquaintance;  and  what  was  exoeed- 

>  Smith's  verses  are  on  Edward  Pococke,  the  great 
Oriental  linguist  He  travelled.  It  is  true ;  but  Dr. 
Richard  Pococke,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  published 
Travels  through  the  East,  is  usually  called  the.  great 
traveller.— Kbarkky. 


ingly  amusing,  though  ho  was  of  a  very  diminu- 
tive size,  he  used,  even  in  Johnson's  presence, 
to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and  slow  and 
solemn  utterance  of  the  great  man.  I  this 
evening  boasted  that  although  I  did  not  write 
what  is  called  stenography,  or  short-hand,  in 
appropriated  characters  devised  for  the  purpose, 
I  had  a  method  of  my  own  of  writing  half  words, 
and  leaving  out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to 
keep  the  substance  and  language  of  any  dis- 
course which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  that 
I  could  give  it  very  completely  soon  after  I  had 
taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he  had  once 
defied  an  actual  short-hand  writer;  and  he 
made  the  experiment  by  reading  slowly  uid  dis- 
tinctly a  part  of  Robertson's  History  of  America, 
while  I  endeavoured  to  write  it  in  my  way  of 
taking -notes.  •  It  was  found  that  I  had  it  very 
imperfectly ;  the  conclusion  from  which  was, 
that  its  excellence  was  principally  owing  to  a 
studied  arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential  in- 
jury. 

On  Sunday,  April  12, 1  found  him  at  home 
before  dinner ;  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled 
Tkotughts  in  Prison^  was  lying  upon  his  table. 
This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordinary  effort  by 
a  man  who  was  in  Newgate  for  a  capital  crime, 
I  was  desirous  to  hear  Johnson's  opinion  of  it ; 
to  my  surprise  he  told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line 
of  it.  I  took  up  the  book,  and  read  a  passage 
to  him.  Johnson  :  '  Pretty  well,  if  you  ai« 
previously  disposed  to  like  them.*  I  read  an- 
other passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleased. 
He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own  hands,  and 
having  looked  at  the  prayer  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
said,  '  What  evidence  is  there  that  this  was  com- 
posed the  night  before  he  suffered?  /  do  not  be- 
lieve it.'  He  then  read  aloud  where  he  prays 
for  the  E[ing,  etc.,  and  observed,  *Sir,  do  you 
think  that  a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be. 
hanged,  cares  for  the  succession  of  a  Toyvl 
family?— Though  he  may  have  composed  this 
prayer  then.  A  man  who  has  been  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last. — ^And  yet  a  man, 
who  has  been  refused  a  pardon,  after  so  much 
petitioning,  would  hardly  be  praying  thus  fer- 
vently for  the  King.' 

He  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  went  to  dine 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Talking  of  Gold- 
smith, Johnson  said  he  was  very  envious.  I  de- 
fended him,  by  observing  that  he  owned  it 
frankly  upon  all  occasions.  Johnson :  'Sir, 
you  are  enforcing  the  charge.  He  had  so  much 
envy  that  he  could  not  conceal  it.  He  was  so 
full  of  it  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it, 
to  be  sure,  often  enough.  Now,  sir,  what  a  man 
avows  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think;  though 
many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is  ashamed  to  avow. 
We  are  all  envious  naturally ;  but  by  checking 
envy  we  get  the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all 
thieves  naturally ;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  at 
what  it  wants  the  nearest  way.    By  good  in- 
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Btniction  and  good  habits  thia  is  cured,  till  a 
man  has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize  what  is 
another's ;  has  no  struggle  with  himself  about  it.' 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too  much 
heat  between  Dr.  Johnson  and-Dr.  Percy,  which  I 
should  have  suppressed,  were  it  not  that  it  gave 
occasion  to  display  the  truly  tender  and  bene- 
volent heart  of  Johnson,  who/  as  soon  as  he 
found  a  friend  was  at  all  hurt  by  anything^nirhich 
he  had  '  said  in  his  wrath,'  was  not  only  prompt 
and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted  him- 
self to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  travels  having  been  mentioned, 
Johnson  praised  Pennant  very  highly,  as  he  did 
at  Dunvegan,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.^  Dr.  Percy, 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male  of  the 
ancient  Percys,^  and  having  the  warmest  and 
most  dutiful  attachment  to  the  noble  House  of 
Northimiberland,  could  not  sit  quietly  and  hear 
a  man  praised  who  had  spoken  distespectfully 
of  Alnwick  Castle  and  the  Duke's  pleasure- 
groundS)  especially  as  he  thought  meanly  of  his 
travelsu  He  therefore  opposed  Johnson  eagerly. 
Johnson  :  '  Pennant,  in  what  he  has  said  of 
Alnwick,  has  done  what  he  intended;  he  has 
made  you  very  angry.'  Pebot  :  *  He  has  said 
the  garden  is  trim,  which  is  representing  it  like 
a  citizen's  parterre,  when  the  truth  is,  there  is 
a  very  large  extent  of  fine  turf  and  gravel  walks. ' 
Johnson  :  '  According  to  your  own  account,  sir, 
Pennant  is  right.  It  it  trim.  Here  is  grass  cut 
close,  and  gravel  rolled  smooth.  Is  not  that 
trim?  The  extent  is  nothing  against  that;  a 
mile  may  be  as  trim  as  a  square  yard.  Tour 
extent  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  citizen's  enlarged 
dinner,  two  pieces  of  roast  beef  and  two  pud- 
dings. There  is  no  variety,  no  mind  exerted  in 
laying  out  the  ground,'  no  trees.'  Pebct  :  *  He 
pretends  to  give  the  natural  history  of  North- 
umberland, and  yet  takes  no  notice  of  the.im- 

I  JottrnoZ  aSa  T^r  to  ih$  Hebrides,  edit  8,  p.  2S1.— 

BOSWELL.     ' 

*  See  this  aecunttely  stated,  and  the  descent  of  his 
family  from  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  clearly  de- 
duced, in  the  Reverend  Dr.  Nash's  exceUent  History  of 
Woruaterthire,  vol.  ii.  p.  818.  The  Doctor  has  sab- 
Joined  a  note,  in  which  he  says,  'The  Editor  hath  seen 
and  caieftJly  examined  the  proofs  of  all  the  particulars 
above  mentioned,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Beve- 
rend  Thomas  Percy.' 

The  same  proofs  I  have  also  myself  csrefally  ex- 
amined, and  have  seen  some  additional  proofs  which 
have  occurred  since  the  Doctor's  hook  was  published ; 
and  both  as  a  lawyer  accustomed  to  the  consideration 
of  evidence,  and  as  a  genealogist  versed  in  the  study 
of  pedigrees,  I  am  folly  satisfied.  I  cannot  help 
observing,  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment,  that 
in  tracing  the  Bishop  of  Dromore's  genealogy,  essential 
aid  was  given  by  the  late  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  North- 
umberlandy  heiress  of  that  iUnstrious  house ;  a  lady 
not  only  of  high  dignity  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her 
noble  blood,,  but  of  excellent  understanding  and  lively 
talents.  With  a  fair  pride  I  can  boast  of  the  honour  of 
her  Grace's  correspondence,  specimens  of  wlilch  adorn 
my  archives.— BoawBLb 


mense  number  of  trees  planted  there  of  late.* 
Johnson  :  *  That,  sir,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ncUurcU  history ;  that  is,  civil  history.  A 
man  who  gives  the  natural  history  of  the  oak, 
is  not  to  tell  how  many  oaks  have  been  planted 
in  this  place  or  that.  A  man  who  gives  the 
natural  history  of  the  cow,  is  not  to  tell  how 
many  cows  are  milked  at  Islington.  The 
animal  is  the  same,  whether  milked  in  the 
park  or  at  Islington.'  Pebct :  'Pennant 
does  not  describe  well;  a  carrier  who  goes 
along  the  side  of  Lochlomond  would  de- 
scribe it  better.'  Johnson  :  *  I  think  he  de- 
scribes very  welL*  Percy:  *I  travelled  after 
him.'  Johnson  :  '  And  I  travelled  after  him;' 
Percy:  'But,  my  good  friend,  you  are  short- 
sighted, and  do  not  see  so  well  as  I  do.'  I 
wondered  at  Dr.  Percy's  venturing  thus.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  nothing  at  the  time ;  but  in- 
flammable particles  were  collecting  for  a  cloud 
to  burst.  In  a  little  while»  Dr.  Percy  said  some- 
thing more  in  disparagement  of  Pennant.  John- 
son (pointedly) :  '  This  is  the  resentment  of  a 
narrow  mind,  because  he  did  not  find  everything 
in  Northumberland.'  Percy  (feeling  the  stroke) : 
'  Sir,  you  may  be  as  rude  as  you  please.'  JOHN- 
SON :  *  Hold,  sir  1  Don't  talk  of  rudeness.  Re- 
member, sir,  you  told  me  (puffing  hard  with  pas- 
sion struggling  for  a  vent)  I  was  short-sighted. 
We  have  done  with  civility.  We  are  to  be  as 
rude  as  we  please.*  Percy  :  '  Upon  my  honour, 
sir,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil.'  Johnson  : 
*  I  cannot  say  so,  sir ;  for  I  did  mean  to  be  un* 
dvil,  thinking  you  had  been  uncivil.*  Dr.  Percy 
rose,  ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
assured  him  affectionately  that  his  meaning  had 
been  misunderstood;  upon  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion instantly  took  place.  Johnson:  'My dear 
sir,  I  am  willing  you  shall  hang  Pennant.' 
Percy  (restmiing  the  former  subject) :  '  Pen- 
nant complains  that  the  helmet  is  not  hung  out 
to  invite  to  the  hall  of  hospitality.^  Now,  I 
never  heard  that  it  was  a  custom  to  hang  out  a 
hdmet.*  Johnson  :  '  Hang  him  up,  hang  him 
up.*  BOBWELL  (humouring  the  joke) :  '  Hang, 
out  his  skull  instead  of  a  helmet,  and  you  may 
drink  ale  out  of  it  in  your  hall  of  Odin,  as  he  xa 
your  enemy ;  that  will  be  truly  ancient.  There 
will  be  Northern  Antiquities,^  JOHNSON :  *  He's  a 
Whig,  sir ;  a  sad  dog  (smiling  at  his  own  violent 
expressions,  merely  for  political  difference  of 
opinion).     But  he's  the  best  traveller  I  ever 

1  It  certainly  was  a  custom,  as  appears  firom  the 
following  passage  in  Perce  Forest,  vol.  iii.  p.  108  :— 
'Fasoient  mettre  au  plus  hault  de  leur  hostel  un 
keaulne,  en  eigne  que  tous  les  gentils  hommes  et  geo- 
tilles  femmes  entrassent  hardiment  en  leur  hostel 
comme  en  leur  propre,*  etc. — Kearney. 

The  author's  second  son,  Mr.  James  Boswell,  late 
of  Brasen-nose  College,  in  Oxford,  and  now  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  had  noticed  this  passage  in  Perce  Forest, 
and  suggested  to  me  the  same  remark.— Maloke. 

s  The  title  of.  a  book  translated  by  Dt.  Percy.^ 

BOSWRLL. 
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read;   he  observes  more  things  than  any  oAe 
eUe  does.* 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  this  was  too 
high  praise  of  a  writer  who  trarersed  a  wide 
extent  of  country  in  such  haste,  that  he  could 
put  together  only  curt  frittered  fragments  of  his 
own,  and  afterwards  procured  supplemental  in- 
telligence from  parochial  ministers,  and  others 
not  the  best  qualified,  or  most  partial  narrators, 
whose  ungenerous  prejudice  against  the  house  of 
Stuart  glares  in  misrepresentation :  a  writer 
who  at  best  treats  merely  of  superficial  objects, 
and  shows  no  philosophical  investigation  of 
character  and  marmers,  such  as  Johnson  has  ex- 
hibited in  his  masterly  Journey  over  part  of  the 
same  ground ;  and  who,  it  should  seem  from  a 
desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Scotch, 
has  flattered  the  people  of  North  Britain  so 
inordinately  and  with  so  little  discrimination, 
that  the  judicious  and  candid  amongst  them 
must  be  disgusted^  while  they  value  more  the 
plain,  just,  yet  kindly  report  of  Johnson. 

Having  impartially  censured  Mr.  Pennant  as 
a  traveller  in  Scotland,  let  me  allow  him,  from 
authorities  much  better  than  mine,  his  deserved 
praise  as  an  able  zoologist :  and  let  me  also, 
from  my  own  understanding  and  feelings,  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  his  Lofndon,  which, 
though  said  to  be  not  quite  accurate  in  some 
particalars,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  topo- 
graphical perfoimances  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  language.  Mr.  Pennant,  like  his  countrymen 
in  general,  has  the  true  spirit  of  a  geiiUtman, 
As  a  proof  of  it,  I  shall  quote  from  his  London 
the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  illustrious 
friend : — '  I  must  by  no  means  omit  BoU  Court, 
the  long  residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a 
man  of  the  strongest  natural  abilities,  great 
learning,  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest 
and  most  unaffected  piety  and  morality,  mingled 
with  those  numerous  weaknesses  and  prejudices 
which  his  friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to 
draw  from  their  dread  abode.  ^  I  brought  on 
myself  his  transient  anger,  by  observing  that  "in 
his  tour  va.  ScaUaTid,  he  once  had  long  and  woe- 
ful experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men  in 
Scotland,  as  they  were  of  horses  in  England," 
It  was  a  national  reflection  unworthy  of  him, 
and  I  shot  my  bolt.  In  return  he  gave,  me  a 
tender  hug.'  Con  amort  he  also  said  of  me, 
«  The  dog  ii  a  WJUg,"*  I  admired  the  virtues 
of  Lord  Jhusdl,  and  pitied  his  fall.  I  should 
have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Bevolution.    There 

>  This  is  the  common  cant  against  fiUthfol  biography. 
Does  the  worthy  gentleman  mean  that  I,  who  was 
taught  discrimination  of  character  by  Johnson,  shonld 
have  omitted  his  fhtilties,  and,  in  short,  have  bedaubed 
him  as  the  worthy  gentleman  has  bedaubed  Scotland? 

^BOSWELL. 

*  See  Dr.  Johnson's  Jownu^f  U>  (he  Wettem  IdandSf 
p.  296:— See  his  Dictionary,  article  Oate.-^-and  my 
Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  first  edit— Fxknant. 

*  Hr.  Boswell's  /oumoL— PzMKAirr. 


have  been'^periods  since,  in  which  I  should  have 
been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate  Tory,  a  sup- 
porter, as  far  as  my  little  influence  extends,  of 
a  well-poiKd  balance  between  the  crown  and 
people ;  but  should  the  scale  preponderate 
against  the  Solus  popidi,  that  moment  may  it  be 
said,  "  2%«dog'sa  Whig/*'* 

We  had  a  calm  after  the  storm,  stayed  the 
evening  and  supped,  and  were  pleasant  and  gay. 
But  Dr.  Percy  told  me  he  was  very  uneasy  at 
what  had  paised :  for  there  was  a  gentleman 
there  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Northumber- 
land family,  to  whom  he  hoped  to  have  appeared 
more  respectable,  by  showing  how  intimate  he 
was  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  might  now,  on 
the  contrary,  go  away  with  an  opinion  to  lus 
disadvantage.     He   begged  I  would  mention 
this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  I  afterwards  did. 
His  observation  upon  it  was,  '  This  comes  of 
stratagem;  had  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to 
appear  to  advantage  before  that  gentleman,  he 
should  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  house  all 
the  time.'    He  spoke  of  Dr.  Percy  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.     *  Then,  sir,*  said  I,  *  may  I  be 
allowed  to  suggest  a  mode  by  which  you  may 
effectually  counteract  any  unfavourable  report 
of  what  passed.    I  will  write  a  letter  to  you 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unlucky  contest  of  that 
day,  and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  put  in 
writing,  as  an  answer  to  that  letter,  what  you 
have  now  said:  and  as  Lord  Percy  is  to  dine  with 
us  at  General  Paoli's  soon,  I  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  correspondence  in  his  Lord- 
ship's presence.*     This   friendly   scheme   was 
accordingly  carried  into  execution  without  Dr. 
Percy's  knowledge.    Johnson's  letter  placed  Dr. 
Percy's  unquestionable   merit   in   the    fairest 
point  of  view :  and  I  contrived  that  Lord  Percy 
should  hear  the  correspondence,  by  introducing 
it  at  General  Paoli's,  as  an  instance  of  Dr.  John- 
son's kind  disposition  towarda  one  in  whom  his 
Lordship  was  interested.    Thus  every  unfavour- 
able impression  was  obviated  that  could  possibly 
have  been  made  on  those  by  whom  he  wished 
most  to  be  regarded.    I  breakfasted  the  day 
after  with  him,  and  informed  him  of  my  scheme 
and  its  happy  completion,  for  which  he  thanked 
me  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  was  highly  de- 
lighted with  Dr.  Johnson's  letter  in  his  praise, 
of  which  I  gave  him  a  copy.    He  said,  *  I  would 
rather  have  this  than  degrees  from  all  the  uni- 
versities in  Europe.    It  will  be  for  me,  and  my 
children,  and  grand-children.'    Dr  Johnson  hav- 
ing afterwards  asked  me  if  I  had  given  him  a 
copy  of  it,  and  being  told  I  had,  was  offended, 
and  insisted  that  I  should  get  it  back,  which  I 
did.    As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me  to  de- 
stroy either  the  original  or  the  copy,  or  forbid 
me  to  let  it  be  seen,  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to 
apply  to  it  his  general  declaration  to  me  oon- 
ceming  his  own  letters, — 'That  he  did   not 
choose  they  should  be  published  in  his  lifetime  ; 
but  had  no  objection  to  their  appearing  after 
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his  death.*  I  shall  therefore  insert  this  kindly 
Correspondence,  having  faithfully  narrated  the 
ciroumstances  accompanying  it : — 

*T0  DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSOIf. 

.*Mtdear  Sib,— I  beg  leave  to  address  yon 
in  behalf  of  onr  friend  Dr.  Percy,  who  was  much 
hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him  that  day  we  dined 
at  his  house ;'  when,  in  the  course  of  the  dispute 
as  to  Pennant's  merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told 
Percy  that  "  he  had  the  resentment  of  a  narrow 
mind  against  Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find 
everything  in  Northumberland."  Percy  is  sen- 
sible that  you  did  not  mean  to  injure  him  ;  but 
he  is  vexed  to  think  that  your  behaviour  to  him 
on  that  occasion  may  be  interpreted  as  a  proof 
that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I  know  is  not 
the  case.  I  hare  told  him  that  the  charge  of 
being  narrow-minded  was  only  as  to  the  particu- 
lar point  in  question ;  and  that  he  had  the 
merit  of  being  a  martyr  to  his  noble  family. 

'  Earl  Percy  is  to  dine  with  General  Paoli  next 
Friday ;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  glad  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his  Lordship  how  well 
you  thmk  of  Dr.  Percy,  who,  I  find,  apprehends 
that  your  good  opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very 
essential  consequence;  and  who  assures  me 
that  he  has  the  highest  respect  ai^  the  warmest 
affection  for  you. 

'  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  suggesting  this 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  your  candour  and 
generosity  is  altogether  unknown  to  Dr.  Percy, 
and  proceeds  from  my  goodwill  towards  him, 
and  my  persuasion  that  you  will  be  happy  to  do 
him  an  essential  kindness.  I  am  more  and  more, 
my  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
humble  servant,  'James  Boswell.' 

*T0  JAMBS  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*J[l>ri«  23, 1778. 
•  Stb, — ^The  debate  between  Dr.  Percy  and  me 
is  one  uf  those  foolish  controversies  which  begin 
upon  a  question  of  which  neither  party  cares  how 
it  is  decided,  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  acrimony,  by  the  vanity  with  which 
every  man  resists  confutation.  Dr.  Percy's 
warmth  proceeded  from  a  cause  which  perhaps 
does  him  more  honour  than  he  could  have  de- 
rived from  juster  criticism.  His  abhorrence  of 
Pennant  proceeded  from  his  opinion  that  Pen- 
nant had  wantonly  and  indecently  censured  his 
patron.  His  anger  made  him  resolve  that,  for 
having  been  once  wrong,  he  never  should  be 
right.  Pennant  has  much  in  his  notions  that  I 
do  not  like ;  but  stiQ  I  think  him  a  very  intelli- 
gent traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I 
am  sorry ;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never  knew 
to  offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very  willing 
to  leam,  and  very  able  to  teach ;  a  man  out  of 
whose  company  I  never  go  without  having 
learned  something.    It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me 

1  Sonday,  April  12, 1778.— Boswell. 


sometimes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me 
feel  my  own  ignorance.  So  much  extension  of 
mind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry, 
if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaintance, 
you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  it  at  all,  that 
you  will  value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord 
Hailes  is  somewhat  like  him,  but  Lord  Hailes 
does  not  perhfips  go  beyond  him  in  research ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him  in 
elegance.  Percy's  attention  to  poetry  has  given 
grace  and  splendour  to  his  studies  of  antiquity. 
A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged  being. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I  might 
say  in  sport  or  petulance  to  him  is  very  con- 
sistent with  full  conviction  of  his  merit. — I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most,  etc,       'Sam.  Johnson.*  . 

'to  the  REVEREND  DR.  FERCT, 
NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. 

'  Souih  AudUy  Street j  April  25. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
sul^ect  of  the  PennarUian  controversy  ;  and 
have  received  from  him  an  answer  which  will 
delight  you.  I  read  it  yesterday  to  Dr.  Bo- 
bertson,  at  the  exhibition;  and  at  dinner  to 
Lord  Percy,  General  Oglethorpe,  etc.,  who  dined 
with  us  at  General  Paoli's  ;  who  was  also  a  wit- 
ness to  the  high  testijnony  to  your  honour. 

*  General  Paoli  desires  the  favour  of  your  com- 
pany next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  to  meet  Dr.  John- 
son. If  I  can,  I  will  call  on  you  to-day.  I  am, 
with  sincere  regard,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant,  '  Jambs  Boswell.  '  ^ 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1778. 

On  Monday,  April  13,  I  dined  with  Johnson 
at  Mr.  Langton's,  where  were  Dr.  Porteoos,  then 
Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards  of  London,  and 
Dr.  Stinton.  He  was  at  first  in  a  very  silent 
mood;  Before  dinner  he  said  nothing  but 
*  Pretty  baby  *  to  one  of  the  children.  Langton 
said  very  well  to  me  afterwards,  that  he  could 
repeat  Johnson's  conversation  before  dinner, 
as  Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  repeat  a 
a  complete  chapter  of  The  Natural  HU^tory  of 
Icelandy  from  the  Danish  ofHorrebow,  the  whole 
of  which  was  exactly  thus : — 

*  Chap.  Lxxn.    Concerning  Snaket. 
'  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with  through- 
out the  whole  island.* 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  in  the 

'  Though  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  ktndly  answered  the 
letters  which  I  wrote  to  him  relative  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
early  history ;  yet,  in  justice  to  him,  I  think  it  proper 
to  add  that  the  account  of  the  foregoing  conversation, 
and  the  subsequent  transaction,  as  well  as  of  some 
other  conversations  in  whidi  he  is  mentioned,  has  heen 
given  to  the  public  without  previous  communication 
with  his  Lordship.— Boswell. 
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newspapeTB  of  givisg  modem  cliaracten  in  sen- 
tences from  the  classics,  and  of  the  passage — 

'  Parens  deorum  coltor  ct  infirequens* 
Insanientis  dum  sapientise 
Confiultus  eiTo,  nunc  retrorsum 

Vel  dare,  atquo  iterare  cursos 
Cogor  relictos— '  * 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns,'  who,  after 
I  having  wandered  in  the  wilds  of  infidelity,  had 
I  returned  to  the  Christian  faith.  Mr.  Langton 
asked  Johnson  as  to  the  propriety  of  mpieiUke 
consultus,  Johnson  :  *  Though  conaulttu  was 
primarily  an  adjective,  like  amicus  it  came  to  be 
used  as  a  substantive.  So.  we  have  jui'ii  eon- 
9tUtU9f  a  consult  in  law.*  * 

We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  painters, 
and  how  certainly  a  connoisseur  could  distinguish 
them.  I  asked  if  there  was  as  clear  a  difference 
of  styles  in  language  as  in  painting,  or  even  as 
in  handwriting,  so  that  the  composition  of  every 
individual  may  be  distinguished  ?     JoUNSON  : 

*  Yes.  Those  who  have  a  style  of  eminent  excel- 
lence, such  as  Dryden  and  llilton,  can  always 
be  distinguished.'  I  had  no  doubt  of  this : 
but  what  I  wanted  to  know  W4i8,  whether  there 
was  really  a  peculiar  style  to  every  man  whatever, 
as  there  is  certainly  a  peculiar  handwriting,  a 
peculiar  countenance,  not  widely  different  in 
many,  yet  always  enough  to  be  distinctive : — 

< facies  noa  omnibus  una, 

Nee  divcraa  tamen.' ' 

The  Bishop  thought  not ;  and  «aid  he  supposed 
that  many  pieces  in  Dodsley^s  collection  of 
poems,  though  all  very  pretty,  had  nothing 
appropriated  in  their  style,  and  in  that  particu- 
lar could  not  be  at  all  distinguished.    Johnson  : 

*  Why,  sir,  I  think  every  man  whatever  has  a 
peculiar  style,  which  may  be  discovered  by  nice 
examination  and  comparison  with  others  ;  but  a 
man  must  write  a  great  deal  to  make  his  style 
obviously  discernible.  As  logicians  say,  this 
appropriation  of  style  is  infinite  in  potestate, 
limited  in  actuJ* 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  came  in  the  evening, 
and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  stayed  to  supper. 
It  was  mentioned  that  Dr.  Dodd  had  once 
wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Liteuart  Club. 
Johnson  :  *  I  should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  club 
were  hanged.  I  will  not  say  but  some  of  them 
deserve  it.'  Beauclerk  (supposing  this  to  be 
aimed  at  persons  for  whom  he  had  at  that  time 
a  wonderful  fancy,  which,  however,  did  not  last 
long)  was  irritated,  and  eagerly  said :  '  You, 
sir,  have  a  friend  (naming  him)  who  deserves  to 
be  hanged;  for  he  speaks  behind  their  backs 
against  those  with  whom  he  lives  on  the  best 
terms,  and  attacks  them  in  the  newspapers. 

»  Herat.  Camk  L  i.  Od.  84. 

*  Soame  Jenyns  was  M.P.  for  Cambridgeshire.  His 
principal  works  are,  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  uf 
Evil,  and  a  View  qf  the  Inlemal  Evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian ReligUm.    He  was  bom  in  1704,  and  died  in  1787; 

»  Ovid.  Ma.  iL  18. 


He  certainly  ought  to  be  kicked.*  Johnson  : 
*  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  some  degree  :  "  Veniam 
petimut  damusque  vicUnm,"  To  be  sure  it  may 
be  done  so  much,  that  a  man  may  deserve  to  be 
kicked.'  Beauclerk  :  *  He  is  very  malignant' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  «ir ;  he  is  not  malignant.  He 
is  mischievous,  if  you  wilL  H«  would  do 
no  man  an  essential  injury;  he  may,  in- 
deed, love  to  make  sport  of  people  by  vexing 
their  vanity.  I,  however,  once  knew  an  old 
gentleman  who  was  absolutely  malignant.  He 
really  wished  evil  to  others,  and  rejoiced  at  it.' 
Boswell:  'The  gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
against  whom  you  are  so  violent,  is,  I  know,  a 
man  of  good  principles.'  Beauclerk^  'Then 
he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice.' 

Dr.  Johnson  (who,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
delighted  in  discrimination  of  character,  and 
having  a  masterly  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
was  willing  to  take  men  as  they  are,  imperfect, 
and  with  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qualities), 
I  suppose,  thought  he  had  said  enough  in  defence 
of  his  friend,  of  whose  merits,  notwithstanding 
his  exceptionable  points,  he  had  a  just  value ; 
and  added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  April  14,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Oglethorpe's,  with  General  Paoli  and 
Mr.  Langton.  General  Oglethorpe  declaimed 
against  luxury.  Johnson  :  *  Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  every  state  of  society  is  as  luxurious  as  it 
can  be.  Men  always  take  the  best  they  can  get.* 
Oqlethorpe  :  '  But  the  best  depends  much 
upon  ourselves  ;  and  if  we  can  be  as  well  satis- 
fied with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the  wrong  to 
accustom  our  palates  to  what  is  high-seasoned 
and  expensive.  What  says  Addison  in  his 
Cato,  speaking  of  the  Numidian  ? 

"  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase ; 
Amid  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  tblrat. 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night. 
On  the  first  Mendly  bank  he  throws  him  down ; 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  mom ; 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  oran  untaated  spring. 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxuiy." 

Let  us  have  that  kind  of  luxury,  sir,  if  you  wiH* 
Johnson  :  '  But  hold,  sir ;  to  be  merely  satis- 
fied is  not  enough.  It  is  in  refinement  and  ele- 
gance that  the  civilised  man  dififers  from  the 
savage.  A  great  part  of  our  industry  and  all 
our  ingenuity  is  exercised  in  procuring  pleasure ; 
and,  sir,  a  hungry  man  has  not  the  same  plea- 
sure in  eating  a  plain  dinner  that  a  hungry  man 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  Tou  see  I  put 
the  case  fairly.  A  hungry  man  may»  have  as 
much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating  a  plain 
dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious  has  in  eat- 
ing a  luxurious  dinner.  But  I  suppose  the  man 
who  decides  between  the  two  dinners  to  be 
equally  a  hungry  man.'  • 

Talking  of  different  governments — JoHirsoN: 
'  The  more  contracted  power  is,  the  more  easily 
it  is  destroyed.   A  country  governed  by  a  despot 
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ia  an  inverted  cone.  Government  there  can- 
not be  so  firm  as  when  it  restfl  upon  a  broad 
basis  gradually  contracted,  as  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  which  is  founded  on  the  Par- 
liament, then  is  in  the  Privy  Council,  then  in 
the  King. '  BOSWELL :  '  Power,  when  contracted 
into  the  person  of  a  despot,  may  be  easily 
destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut  ofif.  So 
Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of  Rome  had 
but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  at  a 
blow.*  Oglxtbobfe  :  '  It  was  of  the  Senate  he 
wished  that.  The  Senate,  by  its  usurpation, 
controlled  both  the  emperor  and  the  people. 
And  don*t  you  think  that  we  see  too  much  of 
that  in  our  own  Parliament  ? ' 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymo- 
logy of  Maccaronic  verses,  which  he  thought 
were  of  Italian  invention  from  maccaroni  ;  but 
on  being  informed  that  this  would  infer  that 
they  were  the  most  common  and  easy  verses, 
maccaroni  being  the  most  ordinary  and  simple 
food,  he  was  at  a  loss  ?  for  he  said,  *  He  rather 
should  have  supposed  it  to  import,  in  its 
primitive  signification,  a  composition  of  several 
things ;  ^  for  maccaronic  verses  are  verses  made 
out  of  a  mixture  of  different  languages ;  that 
is,  of  one  language  with  the  termination  of 
another.*  I  suppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a  lan- 
gxiage  in  any  country  where  there  is  any  learn- 
ing, in  which  that  motley  ludicrous  species  of 
composition  may  not  be  found.  It  is  particularly 
droll  in  Low  IXitch.  The  PolemO'tniddinia  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  in  which  there 
is  a  jumble  of  many  languages  moulded,  as  if  it 
were  all  in  Latin,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Langton 
made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  in  the  Grecian 
mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  such  comical  Anglo-hellenisms  as  KXvfi. 
fittest  t ^9x^19 :  *  They  were  banged  with  clubs.' 

On  Wednesday,  April  15,  I  dined  with  Dr. 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  was  in  high  spirits, 
for  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  morning  with 
Air.  Orme,  the  able  and  eloquent  historian  of 
Hindostan,  who  expressed  a  great  admiration  of 
Johnson.  '  I  do  not  care,*  said  he,  '  on  what 
subject  Johnson  talks :  but  I  love  better  to  hear 
him  talk  than  anybody.  He  either  gives  you 
new  thoughts  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  shame 
to  the  nation  that  he  has  not  been  more  libe- 
rally rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  the  Third, 
and  thought  as  he  did  about  America,  I  would 


^  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  supposing  that  this  kind 
of  poetry  derived  its  naine  from  maocheront.  *  Ais  ista 
poetica'  (says  Merlin  Coccaio,  whose  true  name  was 
Theophilo  Folengo)  'nuncupatnr  ars  macabokica,  a 
maoaronibua  derivata;  qui  macaronis  sunt  quoddam 
pulmentum,  farin&,  caseo,  butyro  compaginatum,gros- 
sum,  rude,  et  rosticanum.  Ideo  macahonica  nil  nisi 
grossedinem,  mditatem,  et  vocabulaizos  debet  in  se 
continere.*  (Warton's  HUL  of  Eng.  Poet,  ii.  857.) 
Folengo's  true  name  was  taken  up  in  consequence  of 
his  having  heen.  instructed  in  his  youth  by  Virago 
Coccaio.    He  died  in  1544— Maloms. 


have  given  Johnson  three  hundred  a  year  for  his 
Tcueation  no  Tyranny  alone.'  I  repeated  this, 
and  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  such  praise 
from  such  a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  DiUy's  to-day  were  Mrs.  Knowles,  the 
ingenious  Quaker  lady  Miss  Seward,  the  poetess 
of  Lichfield,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Beresford,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Before  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr. 
Charles  Sheridan*s '  Account  of  the  laie  BevolU' 
tioa  in  Sweden^  and  seemed  to  read  it  raven- 
ously, as  if  he  devoured  it,  which  was  to  all  ap* 
pearance  his  method  of  studying.  *  He  knows 
how  to  read  better  than  any  one,'  said  Mrs. 
Knowles ;  *  he  gets  at  the  substance  of  a  book 
directly ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it.  *  He  kept 
it  wrapped  up  in  the  table-cloth  in  his  lap  dur- 
ing the  time  of  dinner,  from  an  avidity  to  have 
one  entertainment  in  readiness  when  he  should 
have  finished  another ;  resembling  (if  I  may  use 
so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  holds  a  bone  in  his 
paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  something  else 
which  has  been  thrown  to  him. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very  natu- 
rally introduced  at  a  table  where  Johnson,  who 
boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  palate,  owned  that 
*  he  always  found  a  good  dinner,*  he  said,  *  I 
could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than  has 
ever  yet  been  written ;  it  should  be  a  book  upon 
philosophical  principles.  Pharmacy  is  now 
made  much  more  simple.  Cookery  may  be 
made  so  too.  A  prescription,  which  is  now  com- 
pounded of  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty 
in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  nature  of  the  in- 
gredients be  well  known,  much  fewer  will  do. 
Then,  as  you  cannot  make  bad  meat  good,  I 
would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's  meat, 
the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces;  how  to  choose 
young  fowls  ;  the  proper  seasons  of  different 
vegetables  ;  and  then  how  to  roast  and  boil,  and 
compound.'  DiLLT:  'Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery ^ 
which  is  the  best,  was  written  by  Dr.  HilL 
Half  the  trmie' know  this.*  Johnson:  *  Well, 
sir,  this  shows  how  much  better  the  subject  of 
cookery  may  be  treated  by  a  philosopher.  I 
doubt  if  the  book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill ;  for, 
in  Mrs.  Glasse's  Cookery,  which  I  have  looked 
into,  saltpetre  and  sal- prunella  are  spoken  of  as 
different  substances,  whereas  sal-prunella  is  only 
saltx>etre  burnt  on  charcoal ;  and  HiU  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  this.  However,  as  the  greatest 
part  of  such  a  book  is  nuide  by  transcription, 
this  mistake  may  have  been  carelessly  adopted. 
But  you  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall 
make !  I  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the 
copyright.'  Miss  Seward  :  *  That  would  be 
Hercules  with  the  distaff  indeed.*    Johnbon  : 

^  The  elder  l>rother  of  IL  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  He 
died  in  1806.— M alokb. 

2  As  Fhysicians  are  called  tht  Faculty,  the  Counsel- 
lors at  Law  tJie  Profession,  the  Booksellers  of  London 
are  denominated  tJu  Trade.  JcAinson  disapproved  of 
these  denominations.- BoswELU 
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*  No,  madafti.  "Women  can  spin  very  "well ; 
but  they  cannot  make  a  good  book  of  cookery.' 

Johnson  :  *  Oh  !  Mr.  Dilly — you  must  know 
that  an  English  Benedictine  monk  at  Paris  has 
translated  Tlvt  Dukt  of  JBcrwiek*t  Memoirs  from 
the  original  French,  and  has  sent  them  to  me  to 
sell.  I  offered  them  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them 
back  with  this  answer:  "That  the  first  book 
he  had  published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick^ s  Life^ 
by  which  he  had  lost:  and  he  hated  the 
name." — Now  I  honestly  tell  yon  that  Strahan 
has  refused  them  ;  but  I  also  honestly  tell  you, 
that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for  he  never 
looked  into  them.'  DiLLY :  *  Are  they  well 
translated,  sir  ?  *  JOHN.SON  :  *  Why,  sir,  very 
well — in  a  stylo  very  current  and  clear.  I  have 
written  to  the  Benedictine  to  give  me  an  answer 
upon  two  points  : — What  evidence  is  there  that 
the  letters  are  authentic  (for  if  they  are  not 
authentic  they  are  nothing) ; — And  how  long 
wiU  it  be  before  the  original  French  is  published  ? 
For  if  the  French  edition  is  not  to  appear  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  translation  will  be  almost 
as  valuable  as  an  original  book.  They  will 
make  two  volumes  in  octavo ;  and  I  have  nn- 
dei-taken  to  correct  every  sheet  as  it  comes  from 
the  press.'  Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and 
said  he  would  send  for  them.  He  asked  Dr. 
Johnson  if  he  would  write  a  preface  for  them. 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir.  The  Benedictines  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  Til  do  what  I  undertook 
to  do ;  but  I  will  not  mingle  my  name  with 
them.  I  am  to  gain  nothing  by  them.  I'll 
turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  let  them 
take  their  chance.'  Dr.  Mayo  :  *  Pray,  sir,  are 
Ganganelli's  letters  authentic  ? '  Johnson  : 
'  No,  sir.  Voltaire  put  the  same  question  to 
the  editor  of  them  that  I  did  to  Macpherson — 
Where  are  the  originals  ? ' 

Mrs.  Knowles  affected  to  complain  that  men 
had  much  more  liberty  allowed  them  than 
women,  Johnson  :  '  Why,  madam,  women 
have  all  the  liberty  they  should  wish  to  have. 
We  have  all  the  labour  and  the  danger,  and  the 
women  all  the  advantage.  We  go  to  sea, 
we  build  houses,  we  do  everything,  in  short,  to 
pay  our  court  to  the  women.'    Mrs.  Knowles  : 

*  The  Doctor  reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  con- 
vincingly. Now,  take  the  instance  of  building  ; 
the  mason's  wife,  if  she  is  ever  seen  in  liquor,  is 
ruined ;  the  mason  may  get  himself  drunk  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  with  little  loss  of  character; 
nay,  may  let  his  wife  and  children  starve.' 
Johnson  :  '  Madam,  you  must  consider,  if  the 
mason  does  get  himself  drunk,  and  let  his  wife 
and  children  starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him 
to  find  security  for  their  maintenance.  We 
have  different  modes  of  restraining  eviL  Stocks 
for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool  for  women,  and  a 
pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  more  perfection 
from  women  than  from  ourselves,  it  is  doing 
them  honour.  And  women  have  not  the  same 
temptations  that  we  have;  they  may  always 


live  in  virtuous  company  ;  men  must  mix  in  the 
world  indiscriminately.  If  a  woman  has  no  in- 
clination to  do* what  is  wrong,  being  secured 
from  it  is  no  restraint  to  her,  I  am  at  liberty 
to  walk  into  the  Thames ;  but  if  I  were  to 
try  it,  my  friends  would  restrain  me  in  Bedlam, 
and  I  should  be  obliged  to  them.'  Mrs. 
Knowles  :  *  Still,  Doctor,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing it  a  hardship  that  more  indulgence  is 
alVpwed  to  men  than  to  women.  It  gives  a 
superiority  to  men,  to  which  I  do  not  see  how 
they  are  entitled.'  Johnson:  'It  is  plain, 
madam,  one  or  other  must  have  the  superiority. 
As  Sliakspeare  says,  **  If  two  men  ride  on  a 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind."*  Dilly:  *! 
suppose,  sir,  Mrs.  Knowles  would  have  them 
ride  in  panniers,  one  on  each  side.'  Johnson  : 
*  Then,  sir,  the  horse  would  throw  them  both.' 
jSIrs.  Knowles  :  '  Well,  I  hope  that  in  another 
world  the  sexes  will  be  equaL'  Boswell  : 
*That  is  being  too  ambitious,  madam.  We 
might  as  well  desire  to  be  equal  with  the  angels. 
We  shall  all,  I  hope,  be  happy  in  a  future  state, 
but  we  mtist  not  expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the 
same  degree.  It  is  enough  if  we  be  happy  ac- 
cording to  our  several  capacities.  A  worthy 
carman  will  get  to  Heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  Yet,  though  equally  good,  they  will 
not  have  the  same  degrees  of  happiness.'  John- 
son:  'Probably  not.' 

Upon  this  subject  I  had  once  before  sounded 
him,  by  mentioning  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Utrecht's  image ;  that  a  great  and  small  glass, 
though  equally  full,  did  not  hold  an  equal 
quantity ;  which  he  threw  out  to  refute  David 
Hume's  saying,  that  a  little  Miss,  going  to  dance 
at  a  ball  in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  as  happy  as  a 
great  orator  after  having  made  an  eloquent  and 
applauded  speech.  After  some  thought,  John- 
son said,  'I  come  over  to  the  parson.'  As  an 
instance  of  coincidence  of  thinking,  Mr.  Dilly 
told  me  that  Dr.  King,  a  late  dissenting  mini- 
ster in  London,  said  to  him,  upon  the  happiness 
in  a  future  state  of  good  men  of  different  capa- 
cities, '  A  pail  does  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub  ; 
but  if  it  be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to 
complain.  Every  saint  in  heaven  will  Have  as 
much  happiness  as  he  can  hold.'  Mr.  Dilly 
thought  this  a  clear  though  a  familiar  illus- 
tration of  the  phr^e,  '  One  star  differeth  from 
another  in  brightness.* 

Dr.  Mayo  having  asked  Johnson's  opinion  of 
Soame  Jenyns'  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of 
the  Chrittian  M€Uffion-—JoKSSOV :  '  I  think  it  a 
pretty  book ;  not  very  theological,  indeed ;  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  affectation  of  ease  and 
carelessness,  as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter to  be  very  serious  about  the  matter.  *  Bos- 
well :  '  He  may  have  intended  this  to  introduce 
his  book  the  better  among  genteel  people,  who 
might  be  nnwiUing  to  read  too  grave  a  treatise. 
There  is  a  general  levity  in  the  age.  We  have 
physicians  now  with  bag-wigs ;  may  we  not  have 
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airy  divijics,  at  least  somewhat  less  solemn 
in  their  appearance  than  they  used  to  be?' 
Johnson:  'Jenyns  might  mean  as  you  say.* 
BoswELL :  *  You  should  like  his  book,  Mrs. 
Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  your  friends  do, 
that  courage  is  not  a  Christian  virtue.*  Mrs. 
Knowles  :  *  Tes,  indeed,  I  like  him  there  ;  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  friendship  is  not 
a  Christian  virtue.*  Johnson  :  *  "Why,  madam, 
strictly  speaking,  he  is  right.  All  friendship  is 
preferring  the  interest  of  a  friend,  to  the 
neglect,  or  perhaps  against  the  interests,  of 
others ;  so  that  an  old  Greek  said,  "  He  that 
has  friends  has  no  friend."  Now  Christianity 
recommends  universal  benevolence— to  consider 
all  men  as  our  brethren ;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  virtue  of  friendship,  as  described  by  the 
ancient  philosophers.  Surely,  madam,  your  sect 
must  approve  of  this;  for^you  call  all  men 
friends.^  Mrs.  Knowles:  *We  are  com- 
manded to  do  good  to  all  men,  "  but  especially 
to  them  who  are  of  the  household  of  Faith.'*' 
Johnson:  'Well,  madam,  the  household  of 
Faith  is  wide  enough.'  Mrs.  Knowles  :  *But, 
Doctor,  our  Saviour  had  twelve  Apostles,  yet 
there  was  one  whom  he  loved,  John  was  called 
"the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'"  Johnson 
(with  eyes  sparkling  benignantly) :  *  Very  well 
indeed,  madam.  You  have  said  very  welL* 
BoswELL :  '  A  fine  application.  Pray,  sir,  had 
you  ever  thought  of  it?'  Johnson:  *!  had 
not,  sir.* 

From  this  pleasing  subject,  he,  I  know  not 
how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  transition  to  one 
upon  which  he  was  a  violent  aggressor :  for  he 
said,  *  I  am  willing  to  love  all  mankind,  except 
an  American  ; '  and  his  inflammable  corruption 
bursting  Into  horrid  'fire,  he  'breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter;'  calling  them 
*  Rascals — robbers — ^pirates ; '  and  exclaiming, 
he*d  'bum  and  destroy  them.'  Miss  Seward, 
looking  to  him  with  mild  but  steady  astonish- 
ment, said,  '  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  are 
always  most  violent  against  those  whom  we 
have  injured.' — He  was  irritated  still  more  by 
this  delicate  and  keen  reproach;  and  roared 
out  another  tremendous  volley,  which  one 
might  fancy  could  be  heard  across  the 
Atlantic.  During  thib  tempest  I  sat  in  great 
uneasiness,  lamenting  his  heat  of  temper ;  till, 
by  degrees,  I  diverted  his  attention  to  other 
topics. 

Dr.  Mato  (ta  Dr  Johnson) :  *  I*ray,  sir,  have 
you  read  Edwards,  of  New  England,  on 
Grace?'  Johnson:  *No,  sir.*  Bos  well:  *It 
puzzled  me  so  much  as  to  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  by  stating,  with  wonderful  acute 
ingenuity,  our  being  actuated  by  a  series  of 
motives  which  we  cannot  resist,  that  the  only 
relief  I  had  was  to  forget  it.*  Mato  :  '  But  he 
makes  the  proper  distinction  between  moral  and 
physical  necessity.'  Boswell  :  'Alas,  sir, 
they  come  both  to  the  same  thing.    You  may 


be  bound  as  hard  by  chains  when  covered  by 
leather,  as  when  the  iron  appears.  The  argu- 
ment for  the  moral  necessity  of  human  actions 
is  always,  I  observe,  fortified  by  supposing 
universal  prescience  to  be  one  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity.'  Johnson:  'You  are  surer  that 
you  are  free,  than  you  are  of  prescience;  you 
are  surer  that  you  can  lift  up  your  finger  or  not 
as  you  please,  than  you  are  of  any  conclusion 
from  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  But  let  us  con* 
sider  a  little  the  objection  from  prescience.  It 
is  certain  I  am  either  to  go  home  to-night  or  not; 
that  does  not  prevent  my  freedom.'  Boswell  : 
*  That  it  is  certain  you  are  eit?ier  to  go  home  or 
not,  does  not  prevent  your  freedom ;  because 
the  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  is  com- 
patible with  that  certainty.  But  if  one  of  these 
events  be  certain  notr,  you  have  no /u^ure  power 
of  volition.  If  it  be  certain  you  are  to  go  home 
to-night,  you  must  go  home.'  Johnson:  'If  I 
am  well  acCiuainted  with  a  man,  I  can  judge 
with  great  probability  how  he  will  act  in  any 
case,  without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judg- 
ing. God  may  have  this  probability  increased 
to  certainty.'  Boswell  :  '  When  it  is  ilicreased 
to  certainty,  freedom  ceases,  because  that  can- 
net  be  certainly  foreknown  which  is  not  certain 
at  the  time ;  but  if  it  be  certain  at  the  time,  it 
i»  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  maintain  that 
there  can  be  afterwards  any  contingency  ^e^n^- 
ent  upon  the  exercise  of  will  or  anything  else.* 
Johnson  :  '  AH  theory  is  against  the  freedom 
of  the  will;  all  experience  for  it.'— I  did  not 
push  the  subject  any  further.  I  was  glad  to 
find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a  question  of  the 
most  abstract  nature,  involved  with  theological 
tenets,  which  he  generally  would  not  suffer  to 
be  in  any  degree  opposed. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury  ;  'Yon  cumoi 
spend  money  in  luxury  without  doing  good  to 
the  poor.  Kay,  you  do  more  good  to  them  by 
spending  it  in  4uxury — you  make  them  exert 
industry ;  whereas,  by  giving  it,  you  keep  them 
idle.  I  own,  indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue 
in  giving  it  inunediately  in  charity,  than  in 
pending  it  in  luxury;  though  there  may  be 
pride  in  that  too.'  isisB  Seward  asked,  if  this 
was  not  Mandeville's  doctrine  of  '  private  vices 
public  benefits.'  JOHNSON:  'The  fallacy  of 
that  book  is,  that  MandeviUe  defines  neither 
vices  nor  benefits.  He  reckons  among  vices 
everything  that  gives  pleasurie.  He  takes  the 
narrowest  system  of  morality,  monastic  mor- 
ality, which  holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice, 
such  as  eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it 
makes  it  eat  better ;  and  he  reckons  wealth  as 
a  public  benefit,  which  is  by  no  means  always 
true.  Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a  vice.  Having 
a  garden,  which  we  all  know  to  be  perfectly 
innocent,  is  a  great  pleasure.  At  the  same 
time,  in  this  state  of  being  there  are  many 
pleasures  vices,  which,  however,  are  so  immedi- 
ately agreeable  that  we  can  hardly  abstain  from 
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them.  The  happiness  of  heaven  will  be,  that 
pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consistent. 
MandeviQe  puts  the  case  of  a  man  who  gets 
drunk  at  an  alehouse;  and  says  it  is  a  public 
benefit,  because  so  much  money  is  got  by  it  to 
the  public  But  it  must  be  considered,  that  all 
the  good  gained  by  this,  through  the  gradation 
of  alehouse-keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer, 
is  overbalanced  by  the  evil  caused  to  the  man 
and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk.  This  is 
the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascertaining 
whether  more  evil  than  good  is  produced  by  it 
upon  the  whole,  which  is  the  case  in  all  vice. 
It  may  happen  that  good  is  produced  by  vice, 
but  not  as  vice ;  for  instance,  a  robber  may  take 
money  from  its  owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who 
will  make  a  better  use  of  it.  Here  is  good  pro- 
duced ;  but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery,  but 
as  translation  of  property.  I  read  Mandeville 
forty,  or,  I  believe,  fifty  years  ago.  He  did  not 
puzzle  me;  he  opened  my  views  into  real  life 
very  much.  No ;  it  is  clear  that  the  happiness 
of  society  depends  on  virtue.  In  Sparta,  theft 
was  allowed  by  general  consent :  theft,  there- 
fore, was  there  not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was 
no  security;  and  what  a  life  must  they  have 
had,  when  there  was  no  security !  Without 
truth  there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  society. 
As  it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  trust  to  our  ears;  but  how 
should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were  multiplied  ten 
times  1  Society  is  held  together  by  communica- 
tion and  information;  and  I  remember  this 
remark  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's,  "Do  the  devils 
lie ?    No ;  for  then  hell  could  not  subsist." ' 

Talking  of  Miss  Hannah  More,  a  literary  lady, 
he  said,  'I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss  Rey- 
nolds, to  let  her  know  that  I  desired  she  would 
not  flatter  me  so  much.'  Somebody  now  ob- 
served, *  She  flatters  Garrick.'  Johnson  :  *  She 
is  in  the  right  to  flatter  Grarrick.  She  is  in  the 
right  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  she  has  the 
world  with  her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick 
these  thirty  years;  and,  secondly,  because  she  is 
rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.  Why  should  she 
flatter  met  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.  Let  her 
carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market.  (Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles):  Yon,  madam,  have 
been  flattering  me  all  the  evening ;  I  wish  you 
woidd  give  Boswell  a  little  now.  If  you  knew 
his  merit  as  well  as  I  do,  you  would  say  a  great 
deal;  he  is  the  best  travelling  companion  in 
the  world.* 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Bev.  Mr.  Mason's 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  for 
having  inserted  in  a  collection  of  Oray*t  Poems^ 
only  fifty  lines,  of  which  Mr.  JVIason  had  still 
the  exclusive  property,  under  the  statute  of 
Queen  Anne;  and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  per- 
severed, notwithstanding  liis  being  requested  to 
name  his  own  terms  of  compensation.  Johnson 
signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's  conduct 
very  strongly ;  but  added,  by  way  of  showing 


that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it,  'Mason's  a 
Whig. '  Ms&  Knowlks  (not  hearing  distinctly) : 
*What!  a  prig,  sir?*  Johnson:  'Worse, 
madam,  a  Whig !    But  he  is  both.* 

I  expressed  a  horror  at  the  thought  of  death. 
Mrs.  Knowles  :  '  Nay,  thou  shouldst  not  havo 
a  horror  for  what  is  the  gate  of  life.*  Johnson 
(standing  upon  the  hearth  rolling  about,  with  a 
serious,  solemn,  and  somewhat  gloomy  air):  '  No 
rational  man  can  die  ¥rithout  uneasy  apprehen- 
sion.' Mrs.  Knowlbs  :  '  The  Scriptures  tell  us, 
"The  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his  death."* 
Johnson  :  '  Tes,  madam ;  that  is,  he  shall  not 
have  despair.  But  consider,  his  hope  of  salva- 
tion must  be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which  it 
is  promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviocb 
shall  be  applied  to  us — namely,  obedience; 
and  where  obedience  has  failed,  then  as  supple- 
tory  to  it,  repentance^  But  what  man  can  say 
that  his  obedience  has  been  such  as  he  would 
approve  of  in  another,  or  even  in  himself  upon 
close  examination,  or  that  his  repentance  has 
not  been  such  as  to  require  being  repented  of? 
No  man  can  be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  re- 
pentance will  obtain  salvation.  *  Mrs.  BInowles  : 
'But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may  be 
made  to  the  souL'  Johnson:  'Madam,  it 
may ;  but  I  should  not  think  the  better  of  a 
man  who  should  tell  me,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
was  sure  of  salvation.  A  man  caimot  be  sure 
himself  that  he  has  divine  intimation  of  accept- 
ance ;  much  less  can  he  make  others  sure  that 
he  has  it.*  Boswell:  'Then,  sir,  we  must  be 
contented  to  acknowledge  that  death  is  a  ter- 
rible thing.*  Johnson:  'Tes,  sir.  I  have 
made  no  approaches  to  a  state  which  can  look 
on  it  as  not  terrible.*  Mrs.  Knowles  (seeming 
to  enjoy  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the  persuasion  of 
benignant  divine  light):  *  Does  not  St.  Paul  say, 
"  I  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  I  have 
finished  my  course;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  life**?*  Johnson:  'Yes,  madam; 
but  here  was  a  man  inspired,  a  man  who  had 
been  converted  by  sujidmatural  interposition.* 
Boswell  :  '  In  prospect  death  is  dreadful ;  but 
in  fact  we  find  that  people  die  easy.'  Johnson  : 
'  Why,  sir,  most  people  have  not  thovight  much 
of  the  matter,  so  cannot  9ay  much,  and  it  is 
supposed  they  die  easy.  Few  believe  it  certain 
they  are  tiien  to  die ;  and  those  who  do,  set 
themselves  to  behave  with  resolution,  as  a  man 
does  who  is  going  to  be  hanged : — ^he  is  not  the 
less  unwilling  to  be  hanged.*  Miss  Seward  : 
'  There  is  one  mode  of  the  fear  of  death  which 
is  certainly  absurd:  and  that  is  the  dread  of 
annihilation,  which  is  only  a  pleasing  sleep 
without  a  dream.*  Johnson:  'It  is  neither 
pleasing  nor  sleep;  it  is  nothing.  Now  mere 
existence  is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that 
one  would  rather  exist  even  in  pain,  than  not 
exist.*  Boswell:  ' If  annihilation  be  nothing, 
then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  comparative  state, 
but  is  a  positive  evil,  which  I  cannot  think  w» 
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should  choose.  I  mtist  be  allowed  to  differ 
here ;  and  it  would  lessen  the  hope  of  a  future 
state  founded  on  the  argument  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  good  as  He  is  great,  will  hereafter 
compensate  for  our  present  sufferings  in  this 
life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  have  it  here, 
be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  though  no  more  of  it^hould  be  given 
to  us.  But  if  our  only  state  of  existence  were 
in  this  world,  then  we  might  with  some  reason 
complain  that  we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our 
enjoyments  compared  with  our  desires.'  John- 
box  :  *  The  lady  confounds  annihilation,  which 
is  nothing,  with  the  apprehension  of  it,  which 
is  dreadfuL  It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  it  that 
the  horror  of  annihilation  consists.' 

Of  John  Wesley  he  said,  *  He  can  talk  well 
on  any  subject.'  Boswell:  *Pray,  sir,  what 
has  he  made  of  his  story  of  a  ghost  ? '  John- 
son: 'Why,  sir,  he  believes  it;  but  not  on 
sufficient  authority.  He  did  not  take  time 
enough  to  examine  the  girl.  It  was  at  New- 
castle, where  the  ghost  was  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  a  young  woman  several  times,  men- 
tioning something  about  the  right  to  an  old 
house,  advising  application  to  be  made  to  an 
attorney,  which  was  done ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  saying  the  attorney  would  do  nothing, 
which  proved  to  be  the  fact..  "This,"  says 
John,  "is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our 
thoughts."  Now  (laughing)  it  is  not  necessary 
to  know  our  thoughts,  to  tell  that  an  attorney 
will  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles  Wesley, 
who  is  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not  believe 
the  story.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take 
more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  for  it.' 
MiS9  Sewabd  (with  an  incredulous  smile): 
*What,  sir,  about  a  ghost?'  Johnson  (with 
solemn  vehemence) :  '  Yes,  madam ;  this  is  a 
question  which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is 
yet  undecided :  a  question,  whether  in  theology 
or  philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  come  before  the  human  understanding.' 

Mrs.  Elnowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte  to 

Quakerism,  Miss  [ ,]  a  young  lady  well 

known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom  he  had  shown 
much  affection ;  while  she  ever  had,  and  still 
retained,  a  great  respect  for  him.  Mrs.  Knowles 
at  the  same  time  took  an  opportunity  of  letting 
him  know  'that  the  amiable  yoimg  creature 
was  sorry  at  finding  that  he  was  offended  at  her 
leaving  the  Church  of  England  and  embracing  a 
simpler  faith ; '  and,  in  the  gentlest  and  most 
persuasive  manner,  solicited  his  kind  indulgence 
for  what  was  sincerely  a  matter  of  conscience. 
Johnson  (frowning  very  angrily):  *  Madam,  she 
is  an  odious  wench.  She  could  not  have  any 
proper  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change 
her  religion,  which  is  Ihe  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  and  should  be  studied  with  all  care, 
and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get.  She  knew 
no  more  of  the  Church  which  she  left,  and  that 
which  she  embraced,  than  she  did  of  the  differ- 


ejttce  between  the  Copemican  and  Ptolemaic 
systems.'  Mrs.  Knowles:  'She had  the  New 
Testament  before  her.'  Johnson:  ']\Iadam, 
she  could  not  understand  the  New  Testament, 
the  most  difiicult  book  in  the  world,  for  which 
the  study  of  a  life  is  required.  *  Mrs.  Knowles  : 
*It  is  clear  as  to  essentials.'  Johnson  :  'But 
not  as  to  controversial  points.  The  heathens 
were  easily  converted,  because  they  had  nothing 
to  give  up ;  but  we  ought  not,  without,  very 
strong  conviction  indeed,  to  desert  the  religion 
in  which  we  have  been  educated.  Xhat  is  the 
religion  given  you,  the  religion  in  which  it  may 
be  said  Providence  has  placed  you.  If  you  live 
conscientiously  in  that  religion,  you  may  be 
safe.  But  error  is  dangerous  indeed,  if  you  err 
when  you  choose  a  religion  for  yourself.'  Mrs. 
Knowles  :  *  Must  we  then  go  by  implicit  faith?' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of 
our  knowledge  is  implicit  faith ;  and  as  to  re- 
ligion, have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of 
Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can  say  for 
himself?'  .He  then  rose  again  into  a  passion, 
and  attacked  the  young  proselyte  in  the  severest 
terms  of  reproach,  so  that  l^th  ladies  seemed  to 
be  much  shocked. 

We  remained  together  till  it  was  pretty  late. 
Notwithstanding  occasional  explosions  of  vio- 
lence, we  were  all  delighted  upon  the  whole 
with  Johnson.  I  compared  him  at  this  time  to 
a  warm  West  Indian  climate,  where  you  have  a 
bright  sun,  quick  vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage, 
luscious  fniits ;  but  where  the  same  heat  some- 
times produces  thunder,  lightning,  and  earth- 
quakes in  a  terrible  degree. 


OHAPTEE  XLVI. 

1778. 

April  17,  being  Good  Friday,  I  waited  on  John- 
son as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast,  that 
although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemious  disci- 
pline on  this  most  solemn  fast  to  take  no  nulk 
in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Desmoulins  inadver- 
tently i>oured  it  in,  he  did  not  reject  it.  I  talked 
of  the  strange  indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  which  we  may 
observe  in  some  people.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir, 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  others  to  do  things 
for  me.'  Boswell  :  'What,  sir !  have  you  that 
weakness  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir.  But  I  always 
think  afterwards  I  should  have  done  better  for 
myself.' 

I  told  him  that  at  a  gentleman's  house  where 
there  was  thought  to  be  such  extravagance  or 
bad  management  that  he  was  living  much  beyond 
his  income,  his  lady  had  objected  to  the  cutting 
of  a  pickled  mango,  and  that  I  had  taken  an 
opportunity  to  ask  the  price  of  it,  and  found 
that  it  was  only  two  shillings ;  so  here  was  a 
very  poor  saving,    Johnson  :  '  Sir,  that  is  the 
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blundering  economy  of  a  narrow  understanding. 
It  is  stopping  one  hole  in  a  sieve.* 

I  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish  an 
account  of  my  travels  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe,  for  which  I  had  a  variety  of  materials 
collected.  Johnson;  'I  do  not  say,  sir,  you 
may  not  publish  your  travels ;  but  I  give  you 
my  opinion,  that  you  would  lessen  yourself  by 
it.  T\1iat  can  you  tell  of  countries  so  well 
known  as  those  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  you  have  visited?*  Bobwell  :  'But  I 
can  give  an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many 
incidents,  anecdotes,  /eux  d* esprit,  and  remarks, 
so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  reading. '  Johnson  : 
'Why,  sir,  most  modem  travellers  in  Europe 
who  have  published  their  travels  have  been 
laughed  at :  I  would  not  have  you  added  to  the 
number.*  The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be 
merely  entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative ; 
they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some  of 
my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give  some 
account  of  my  travels  in  France.  The  reason 
is  plain:  intelligent  readers  had  seen  more  of 
France  than  I  had.  You  might  have  liked  my 
travels  in  France,  and  The  Club  might  have 
liked  them  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
have  been  more  ridicule  than  good  produced  by 
them.*  BosWELL :  '  I  cannot  agree  with  you, 
sir.  People  would  like  to  read  what  you  say  of 
anything.  Suppose  a  face  has  been  painted  by 
fifty  painters  before ;  still  we  love  to  see  it  done 
by  Sir  Joshua.*  Johnson  :  *  True,  sir,  but  Sir 
Joshua  cannot  paint  a  face  when  he  has  not 
time  to  look  on  it.*  Bos  well  :  *  Sir,  a  sketch  of 
any  sort  by  him'is  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to 
you  in  your  own  style  (raising  my  voice  and 
shaking  my  head),  you  aJiould  have  given  us  your 
travels  in  France.  I  am  sure  I  am  right,  and 
there?i  an  end  on*t.* 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly  true,  as  my 
friend  Dempster  had  observed  in  his  letter  to 
me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great  part  of  what 
was  in  his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland  had  been  in  his  mind  before  he  left 
London.  Johnson  :  *  Why,  yes,  sir,  the  topics 
were ;  and  books  of  travels  will  be  good  in  pro- 
portion to  what  a  man  has  previously  in  his 
mind ;  his  knowing  what  to  observe ;  his  power 
of  contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another.  As 
the  Spanish  proverb  says,  "  He  who  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him."  So  it  is  in 
travelling :  a  man  must  carry  knowledge  with 
him,  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge.*  Bos- 
well  :  '  The  proverb,  I  suppose,  sir,  means  he 
must  carry  a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with.  * 
Johnson:  *Yes,  sir.* 

It  was  a  delightful  day.  As  we  walked  to  St. 
Clement's  Church,  I  again  remarked  that  Fleet 


'  I  believe,  however,  I  shall  follow  my  own  opinion ; 
fox  the  world  has  shown  a  very  flatterlDg  partiality  to 
my  writings  on  many  ocGasions.->Bos^VELL. 


Street  was  the  most  cheerful  scene  in  the  world. 
'Fleet  Street,*  said  I,  *  is  in  my  mind  more 
delightful  than  Temp4.*  Johnson  :  '  Ay,  sir, 
but  let  it  be  compared  with  MulL* 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congregation  to- 
day at  St.  Clement's  Church,  which  Dr.  Johnson 
said  he  observed  with  pleasure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of 
one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  Johnson^s 
life,  of  which  he  himself  has  made  the  following 
minute  on  this  day : — *  In  my  return  from  church 
I  was  accosted  by  Edwards,  an  old  fellow-col- 
legian, who  had  not  seen  me  since  1729.  He 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one  Ed- 
wards ;  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  the  name,  but 
gradually,  as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it,  and 
told  him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an 
alehouse  between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue 
our  acquaintance.*  * 

It  was  in  Butcher  Row  that  this  meeting  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a  decent-looking 
elderly  man  in  grey  clothes,  and  a  wig  of  many 
curls,  accosted  Johnson  with  familiar  confidence, 
knowing  who  he  was,  while  Johnson  returned 
his  salutation  with  a  courteous  formality,  as  to 
a  stranger.  But  as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought 
to  his  recollection  their  having  been  at  Pembroke 
College  together  nine-and-forty  years  s^o,  he 
seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  he  lived,  and 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  see  him  in  Bolt  Court. 
Edwards:  'Ah,  sir!  ^e  are  old  men  now.* 
Johnson  (who  never  liked  to  think  of  being 
old) :  '  Don*t  let  ns  discourage  one  another.* 
Edwards  :  '  Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  and 
hearty,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so ;  for  the  news- 
papers told  us  you  were  very  ilL*  Johnson: 
'  Ah,  sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  of  us  aid 
fellows,* 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  singular 
a  conversation  as  that  between  two  fcllow-ooUe- 
gians,  who  had  lived  forty  years  in  London  with- 
out ever  having  chanced  to  meet,  I  whispered 
to  "Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  going 
home,  and  that  he  had  better  accompany  him  now. 
So  Edwards  walked  along  with  us,  I  ei^rly 
assisting  to  keep  up  the  conversation.  Mr. 
Edwards  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had 
practised  long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  but 
that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  little 
farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Stevenage  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  that  he  came  to  London  (to 
Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6)  generally  twice  a  week. 
Johnson  appearing  to  be  in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards addressed  himself  to  me,  and  expatiated 
on  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  country.  Bos- 
well  :  '  I  have  no  notion  of  this,  sir.  What 
you  have  to  entertain  you,  is,  I  think,  exhausted 
in  half  an  hour.*  Edwards  :  '  What  I  don't 
you  love  to  have  hope  realized  ?  I  see  my  grass, 
and  my  com,  and  my  trees  growing.  Now,  for 
instance,  I  am  curious  to  see  if  this  frost  has 

1  Prayers  and  MedUcUions,  p.  164.— Botitell. 
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not  niiiped  my  fruit  trees.*  JoHNSON  (who  we 
did  not  imagine  was  attending) :  *  You  find,  sir, 
you  have  fears  as  well  aa  hopes.*  So  well  did  he 
see  the  whole,  when  another  saw  but  the  half  of 
a  subject. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house,  ar^d 
were  seated  in  liis  library,  the  dialogue  went  on 
admirably.  Edwabds  :  *  Sir,  I  remember  you 
would  not  let  us  s&y  pirodiffious  at  College.  For 
even  then,  sir  (turning  to  me),  he  was  delicate 
in  language,  and  we  all  feared  him.'*  Johnson 
(to  Edwards) :  *  From  your  having  practised  the 
law  long,  sir,  I  presume  you  must  be  rich.'  Ed- 
wards :  '  No,  sir,  I  got  a  good  deal  of  money  ; 
but  I  had  a  number  of  poor  relations  to  whom 
I  gave  great  part  of  it.'  Johnson:  *  Sir,  you 
have  been  rich  in  the  most  valuable  sense  of  the 
word.'  Edwards:  'But  I  shall  not  die  rich.' 
Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sure,  sir,  it  is  better  to  live 
rich,  than  to  die  rich.' .  Edwards  :  '  I  wish  I 
had  continued  at  College.'  JOHNSON  :  *  Why 
do  you  wish  thart,  sir  ?  *  Edwards  :  *  Because 
I  think  I  should  have  had  a  much  easier  life 
than  mine  has  been.  I  should  have  been  a 
parson,  and  had  a  good'living,  like  Bloxham  and 
several  others,  and  lived  comfortably.'  John- 
son :  *  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscientious 
clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered a  clergyman  as  the  father  of  a  larger 
family  than  he  i^  able  to  maintain.  I  would 
rather  have  Chancery  suits  upon  my  hands  than 
the  cure  of  souls.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  envy  a 
clergyman's  life  as  an  easy  life,  nor  do  I  envy 
the  clergyman  who  makes  it  an  easy  life.'  Here 
taking  himself  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Edwards !  I'll  convince  you  that  I 
recollect  you.  Do  you  remember  our  drinking 
together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke-gate? 
At  that  time  you  told  me  of  the  Eton  boy,  who, 
when  verses  on  our  Saviour's  turning  water 
into  wine  were  prescribed  as  an  exercise, 
brought  up  a  single  line,  which  was  highly 
admired : — 

"  Vidit  ct  erubult  lympha  pndica  Deum."  • 

1  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards, '  Sir,  they  respected 
me  for  literature :  and  yet  it  was  not  great  but  by  com- 
parison. Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  little  literature  there 
is  in  the  world.' — Boswell. 

»  This  line  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  Dryden, 
when  a  Ring's  Scholar  at  Westminster.  But  neither 
Eton  nor  Westminster  has  in  truth  any  claim  to  it,  the 
line  being  borrowed,  witli  a  slight  change  (as  Mr.  Bind- 
ley has  observed  to  mc),  from  an  epigram  by  Crashaw, 
which  was  published  in  his  Epigrammata  Sacra,  first 
printed  at  Cambri4ge  without  the  author's  name,  in 
1634,  Svo.— The  original  ia  much  more  elegant  than  the 
copy,  the  water  being  personified,  and  the  word  on 
which  the  point  of  the  epigram  turns  being  reserved 
to  the  close  of  the  line : — 

'  JoANN.  2.— ulQiue  in  vinum  versa, 
Unde  rubor  vestris  et  non  sua  pui-pura  lymphis? 

Quae  Tosa  mirautes  tam  nova  mutat  aquas? 
Kuraen,  convivse,  preesens  agnoscite  numen, 
Nympha  pudica  Deux  vidit,  et  enHmiL' 
— ^Malomq. 


And  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in  CajnderCt 
JRemainSy  an  eulogy  upon  one  of  our  kings,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  prince  of  equal 
merit : 

"  Mira  cano,  Sol  oecnbuit,  nox  nulla  secuta  est" ' 

Edwards  :  *  You  are  a  philosopher.  Dr.  John- 
son. I  have  tried  too  in  my  time  to  be  a  philo- 
sopher ;  but  I  don't  know  how,  cheerfulness  was 
always  breaking  in.' — Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Mr.  Courtenay,  Mr.  I^Ialone,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  eminent  men  to  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned this,  have  thought  it  an  excellent  trait  of 
character.  The  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  like 
religion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be  hard 
and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  exclude  all 
/gaiety. 

Edwards  :  '*  I  have  been  twice  married. 
Doctor.  You,  I  suppose,  have  never  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  wife.*  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  I 
have  known  what  it  was  to  have  a' wife,  and  (in  a 
solemn,  tender,  faltering  tone)  I  halve  known 
what  it  was  to  lose  a  v;ife, — I  had  almost  broke 
my  heart.' 

Edwards  :  *  How  do  you  live,  sir  ?  For  my 
part,  I  must  have  my  regular  meab,  and  a  glass 
of  good  wine.  I  find  I  require  it.'  Johnson  : 
'  I  now  drink  no  wine,  sir.  Early  in  life  I 
drank  wine  :  for  many  years  I  drank  none.  I 
then  for  some  years  drank  a  great  deal.'  Ed- 
wards :  *  Some  hogsheads,  I  warrant  you.' 
Johnson  :  *  I  then  had  a  severe  illness,  and  left 
it  off,  and  I  have  never  begun  it  again.  I  never 
felt  any  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  one 
thing  rather  than  another.  There  are  people,  I 
believe,  who  feel  a  difference  ;  but  I  am  not  one 
of  them.  And  as  to  regular  meals,  I  have  fasted 
from  the  Sunday's  dinner  to  the  Tuesday's 
dinner  without  any  inconvenience.  I  believe  it 
is  best  to  eat  just  as  one  is  hungry  :  but  a  m^n 
who  is  in  business,  or  a. man  who  has  a  family, 
must  have  stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I 
may  leave  this  town  and  go  to  Grand  Cairo, 
without  being  missed  here  or  observed  there.' 
Edwards  :  *  Don't  you  eat  supper,  sir  ?  ' 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir.*  Edwards  :  *  For  my 
part,  now,  I  consider  supper  as  a  turnpike 
through  which  one  must  pass  in  order  to  get  to 
bed.'» 

Johnson  :  '  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Edwards. 
Lawyers  know  life  practically.  A  bookish  man 
should  always  have  them  to  converse  with.  They 
have  what  he  wants.*  Edwards  :  '  I  am  grown 
old :  I  am  sixty-five.'  Johnson  :  '  I  shall  be 
sixty-eight  next  birthday.  Come,  sir,  drink 
water,  and  put  in  for  a  hundred.' 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had 
left  his  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke  College. 
Johnson  :  *  Whether  to  leave  one's  whole  for- 
tune to  a  college  be  rig^t,  must  depend  upon 

1  I  am  not  absolutely  sure  but  this  was  my  own  sug- 
gestion, though  it  is  truly  in  the  character  of  Edwards. 

— iBuSWELL. 
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circumstances.  I  would  leave  the  interest  of  a 
fortune  I  beqt^eatli  to  a  college  to  my  relations 
or  my  friends  for  their  lives.  It  is  the  same 
thing  to  a  college,  which  is  a  permanent  society, 
whether  it  gets  the  money  now  or  twenty  years 
hence  ;  and  I  would  wish  to  make  my  relations 
or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it.' 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of  John- 
son's most  humane  and  benevolent  heart.  His 
cordial  and  placid  behaviour  to  an  old  fellow- 
collegian,  a  man  so  different  from  himself,  and 
his  telling  him  that  he  would  go  down  to  y^ 
farm  and  visit  him,  showed  a  kindness  of  dispo- 
sition veiy  rare  at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed, 
'  How  wonderful  it  was  that  they  had  both  been 
in  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever  once 
met,  and  both  walkers  in  the  street  too  ! '  Mr. 
Edwurds,  when  going  away,  again  recurred  to 
his  consciousness  of  senility,  and  looking  full  in 
Johnson's  face,  said  to  him,  *  You'll  find  in  Dr. 
Young, 

**  Oh  my  coevals  I  remnants  of  yourselves.*** 

Johnson  did  not  relish  this  at  all ;  but  shook 
his  head  with  impatience.  Edwards  walked  off 
seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the  honour  of 
having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
When  he  was  gone  I  said  to  Johnson,  I  thought 
him  but  a  weak  man.  Johnbo^I':  'Why,  yes, 
sir.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
life  without  experience :  ^et  I  would  rather 
have  him  with  me  than  a  more  sensible  man 
who  will  not  talk  readily.  This  man  is  always 
willing  to  say  what  he  has  to  say.'  Yet  Dr. 
Johnson  had  himself  by  no  means  that  willing- 
ness which  he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so 
justly ;  for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect 
of  the  dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence 
in  a  company  for  any  length  of  time ;  or  which 
is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  the  conversa- 
tion is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a  perpetual 
effort  ? 

Johnson  onoe  observed  to  me,  'Tom  Tyers 
described  me  the  best :  "  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  you  are 
like  a  ghost :  you  never  speak  till  you  are  spoken 
to." ' 

The  gentleman  whom  he  thus  familiarly  men- 
tioned, was  Mr.  Thomas  Tyers,  son  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Tyers,  the  founder  of  that  excellent 
place  of  public  amusement,  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
which  must  ever  be  an  estate  to  its  proprietor, 
as  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  nation ;  there  being  a  mixture  of  curious 
show — gay  exhibition — music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, not  too  refined  for  the  general  ear  ;  for 
all  which  only  a  shilling  is  paid ; '  and,  though 


1  In  summer  1792»  additional  and  more  expensive 
decorations  having  been  introduced,  the  price  of  ad- 
mission was  raised  to  2s.  I  cannot  approve  of  this 
The  company  may  be  more  select ;  but  a  number  of  ths 
honest  commonalty  are,  I  fear,  ^eluded  ft-om  sharing 
in  elegant  and  Innocent  entertainments.  An  attempt 
to  abolish  the  shilling  gallery  at  the  playhouse  has 
been  veiy  properly  counteracted.— Boswell. 


last  not  least,  good  eating  and  drinking  for  those 
who  chq(>se  to  purchase  that  regale.  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyers  was  bred  to  the  law ;  but  having  a  hand- 
some fortune,  vivacity  of  temper,  and  eccen- 
tricity of  mind,  he  could  not  confine  himself  to 
the  regularity  of  practice.  He  therefore  ran 
about  the  world  with  a  pleasant  carelessness, 
amusing  everybody  by  his  desultory  conversa- 
tion. He  abounded  in  anecdote,  but  was  not 
sufficiently  attentive  to  accuracy.  I  therefore 
cannot  venture  to  avail  myself  much  of  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Johnson  which  he  published, 
being  one  among  the  various  persons  ambitious 
of  appending  their  names  to  that  of  my  illus- 
trious friend.  That  sketch  is,  however,  an  en- 
tertaining little  collection  of  fragments.  Those 
which  he  published  of  Pope  and  Addison  are 
of  higher  merit ;  but  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest 
upon  his  PolUieal  Conferences,  in  which  he 
introduces  several  eminent  persons  delivering 
their  sentiments  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  and 
discovers  a  considerable  share  of  learning, 
various  knowledge,  and  discernment  of  cha- 
racter. This  much  may  I  be  allowed  to  say 
of  a  man  who  was  exceedingly  obliging  to  me, 
and  who  lived  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  as  easy 
a  manner  as  almost  any  of  his  very  numerous 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  have  been  of  a  profession.  I 
repeated  the  remark  to  Johnson,  that  I  might 
have  his  own  thoughts  on  the  subject.  John- 
son : '  Sir,  it  wovJd  have  better  that  I  had  been 
of  a  profession.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  lavryer. ' 
BoswELL : '  I  do  not  think,  sir,  it  would  have  been 
better,  for  we  should  not  have  had  the  English 
Dictionary*  Johnson  :  '  But  you  would  have 
had  reports.'  Bos  well:  'Ay;  but  there  would 
not  have  been  another  who  could  have  written  the 
Dictionary.  There  would  have  been  many  very 
good  judges.  Suppose  you  had  been  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  you  would  have  delivered  opinions  with 
more  extent  of  mind,  and  in  a  more  ornamented 
manner,  than  perhaps  any  Chancellor  ever  did, 
or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  believe,  causes  have  been 
as  judiciously  decided  as  you  could  have  done.' 
Johnson  : '  Yes,  sir.  Property  has  been  as  well 
settled.' 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition  float- 
ing in  his  mind,  and  had  undoubtedly  often 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  his  supereminent 
powers  being  rewarded  in  this  great  and  liberal 
country  by  the  highest  honours  of  the  state. 
Sir  William  Scott  informs  me,  that  upon  the 
death  of  the  late  Lord  Lichfield,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  said  to 
Johnson,  '  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  did 
not  follow  the  profession  of  the  law  1  You 
might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage ;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield, 
your  native  city,  is  extinct,  you  might  have  had 
it.'   Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much  agitated ; 
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and  in  an  angry  tone  exclaimed,  'Why  will  you 
vex  me  by  suggesting  this,  when  it  is  too  late  ? ' 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity  of 
others.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Leland  told  Mr. 
Courtenay,  that  when  Mr.  Edmund  Burke 
showed  Johnson  his  fine  house  and  lands  near 
Beaconsfield,  ^  Johnson  coolly  said,  '  Non  eguidem 
invideo  ;  miror  magis.*  * 

Yet  no  man  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  dignity 
of  literature  than  Johnson,  or  was  more  deter- 
mined in  maintaining  the  respect  which  he 
justly  considered  as  due  to  it.  Of  this,  besides 
the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  society,  some 
characteristioal  instances  may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  that  once,  when 
he  dined  in  a  numerous  company  of  booksellers, 
where  the  room  being  small,  the  head  of  the 
table,  at  which  he  sat,  was  almost  close  to  the 
fire,  ho  i>ersevered  in  suffering  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  from  the  heat,  rather  than  quit 
his  place,  and  let  one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity,  com- 
plained one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord 
Camden.  '  I  met  him,'  said  he,  '  at  Lord  Clare's 
house  in  the  country,  and  he  took  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man. '  The 
company  having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  'Nay,  gentle- 
men,' said  he,  'Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right. 
A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such 
a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and  I  think  it  is  much 
against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  him.' 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear,  that 
such  respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to  higher 

>  In  the  county  of  Bucks,  about  five  mUes  from 
High  Wycombe. 

*  I  am  not  entirely  without  suspicion  that  Johnson 
may  have  felt  a  little  momentary  envy ;  for  no  man 
loved  the  good  things  of  this  life  better  than  he  did ; 
and  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  he  deserved  a 
much  larger  share  of  them  than  he  ever  had.  I  attempted 
in  a  newspaper  to  comment  on  the  above  passage  in  the 
manner  of  Warburton,  who  must  be  allowed  to  have 
shown  uncommon  ingenuity;  in  giving  to  any  author's 
text  whatever  meaning  he  chose  it  should  carry.  As 
this  imitation  may  amuse  my  readers,  I  shall  here  in- 
troduce it : — 

'  No  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's  has  been  more  mis- 
understood than  his  applying  to  Mr.  Burke,  when  he 
first  saw  him  at  his  fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  Non 
equidem  invidto ;  miror  magis.  These  two  celebrated 
men  had  been  friends  for  many  years  before  Mr.  Burke 
entered  on  his  parliamentary  career.  They,  were  both 
writers,  both  members  of  the  Literary  Club.  When, 
thdrefore»  Dr.  Johnson  saw  Mr.  Burke  in  a  situation 
BO  much  more  splendid  than  that  to  which  he  himself 
had  attained,  he  did  not  mean  to  express  that  he 
thought  it  a  disproportionate  prosperity ;  but  while 
he,  as  a  philosopheOr,  asserted  an  exemption  from  envy, 
non  equidem  invideo,  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
miror  magis;  thereby  signifying  either  that  he  was 
occupied  in  admiring  what  he  was  glad  to  see ;  or, 
perhaps,  that  considering  the  general  lot  of  men  of 
superior  abilities,  he  wondered  that  Fortune,  who  is 
represented  as  blind,  should  in  this  instance  have 
been  so  Just '—Bos  well. 


intellectual  qualities  should  be  bestowed  on 
men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps  more  amusing, 
talents.  I  told  him,  that  one  morning,  when  I 
went  to  breakfast  with  Garrick,  who  was  very 
vain  of  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Camden,  he  ac- 
costed me  thus  :  *  Pray  now,  did  you — did  you 
meet  a  little  lawyer  turning  the  comer,  ^?* 
— *  No,  sir,'  said  L  *  Pray  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  question  ? ' — *  Why,*  replied  Garrick,  with 
an  affected  indifference,  yet  as  if  stcoiding  on 
tip-toe,  '  Lord  Camden  has  this  moment  left  me. 
We  have  had  along  walk  together.'  John- 
son :  *  Well,  sir,  Garrick  talked  very  properly. 
Lord  Camden  was  a  little  lawyer  to  be  associated 
so  familiarly  with  a  player.' 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  observed,  with  great 
truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Garrick  to  be  as 
it  were  his  property.  He  would  allow  no  man 
either  to  blame  or  to  praise  Garrick  in  his  pre- 
sence without  contradicting  him. 

Having  fallen  into  a  very  serious  frame  of 
mind,  in  which  mutual  expressions  of  kindness 
passed  between  us,  such  as  would  be  thought  too 
vain  in  me  to  repeat,  I  talked  with  regret  of 
the  sad  inevitable  certainty  that  one  of  us  must 
survive  the  other.  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir,  that  is 
an  affecting  consideration.  I  remember  Swift, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  "  I  intend  to 
come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  more :  and 
when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  happens  to  all 
human  beings."'  Boswell:  'The  hope  that 
we  shall  see  our  departed  friends  again  must 
support  the  mind.'  Johnson  ;  'Why  yes,  sir.' 
BoswsLL :  '  There  is  a  strange  unwillingness  to 
part  with  life,  independent  of  serious  fears  as 
to  futurity.  »A  reverend  friend  of  ours  [Dr. 
Percy]  tells  me  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at 
the  iiioughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his 
books.'  Johnson  :  'This  is  foolish  in  [Percy]. 
A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds ; 
for,  as  he  will  retain  his  consdousness,  he  may 
say  with  the  philosopher.  Omnia  mea  mecum 
poTtoJ*  Boswell:  *  True,  sir;  we  may  carry 
our  books  in  our  heads ;  but  still  there  is  some- 
thing painful  in  the  thought  of  leaving  for  ever 
what  has  given  us  pleasure.  I  remember,  many 
years  ago,  when  my  imagination  was  warm,  and 
I  happened  to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  dis- 
tressed me  to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being 
in  which  Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  exist.  A 
lady  whom  I  then  much  admired,  a  very  ami- 
able woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and  relieved 
me  by  saying,  '*  The  first  thing  you  will  meet  in 
the  other  world,  will  be  an  elegant  copy  of 
Shakspeare's  works  presented  to  you."'  Dr. 
Johnson  smiled  benignantly  at  this,  and  did  not 
appear  to  disapprove  of  the  notion. 

We  went  to  St.  Clement's  Church  again  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  returned  and  di&nk  tea  and 
coffee  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room,  Mrs.  Desmoulins 
doing  the  honours  of  the  tea-table.  I  observed 
that  he  would  not  even  look  at  a  proof -sheet  of 
his  lAft  of  Waller  on  Good  Friday. 
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Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on 
Agriculture,^  which  was  printed,  and  was  soon 
to  be  published.  It  was  a  very  strange  perform- 
ance, the  author  having  mixed  in  it  his  own 
thoughts  upon  various  topics,  along  with  his  re- 
marks on  ploughing,  sowing,  and  other  farming 
operations.  lie  seemed  to  be  an  absurd,  profane 
fellow,  and  had  introduced  in  his  book  many 
sneers  at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit.. Dr.  Johnson  permitted  me  to  read  some 
passages  aloud.  One  was,  that  he  resolved  to 
work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work,  but  he  owned 
he  felt  some  weak  compunction :  and  he  had  this 
very  curious  reflection: — *I  was  bom  in  the 
wilds  of  Christii^nity,  and  the  briars  and  thorns 
still  hang  about  me.*  Dr.  Johnson  could  not 
help  laughing  at  this  ridiculous  image,  yet  was 
very  angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety.  'How- 
ever,' said  he,'  'the  reviewers  wiU  make  him 
hang  himself.'  He,  however,  observed,  *that 
formerly  there  might  have  been  a  dispensation 
obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in  the  time  of 
harvest.'  Indeed,  in  ritual  observances,  were 
all  the  ministers  of  religion  what  they  should 
be,  and  what  many  of  them  are,  such  a  power 
might  be  wisely  and  safely  lodged  with  the 
Church. 

On  Saturday,  April  18,  I  drank  tea  with  him. 
He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Buncombe,*  of  Canter- 
bury, as  a  pleasing  man.  '  He  used  to  come  to 
me ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  Aim.  Indeed,  I 
never  sought  much  after  anybody.'  Boswell  : 
*  Lord  Orrery,  I  suppose.'  JoHNSOSr :  *  No,  sir, 
I  never  went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for  me.' 
Boswell:  'Richardson.'  Johxson:  'Yes, air; 
but  I  sought  after  George  Psalmanazar  the 
most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  ale- 
house in  the  City.' 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance  which 
I  discovered  of  his  seeking  after  a  man  of  merit. 
Soon  after  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington 
had  published  his  excellent  Observations  on  the 
Statutes,*  Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy  and 
learned  gentleman ;  and  having  told  him  his 
name,  courteously  said,  '  I  have  read  your  book, 
sir,  with  great  pleasure,  and  wish  to  be  better 
known  to  you.'  \Tfaus  began  an  acquaintance 
which  was  continued  with  mutual  regard  as  long 
as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  ddinquent,*  he 
said,  '  They  shotdd  set  him  in  the  pillory,  that 
he  may  be  punished  in  a  way  that  would  dis- 
grace him.'  I  observed  that  the  pilloiy  does 
not  always  disgrace ;  and  I  mentioned  an  in- 
stance of  a  gentleman  who,  I  thought,  was  not 

^  Marshall's  MinvUs  of  AffHevUure.---<}BAiMER9. 

*  William  Dunconilw,  Esq.  He  married  the  sister 
of  John  Hughes,  the  poet;  was  the  author  of  two 
tragedies,  and  other  ingenious  productions ;  and  died 
Feb.  26, 1769,  aged  79.— Halonb. 

'  4to,  1766.  The  worthy  author  died  many  years 
after  Johnson,  Karch  IS,  1800,  aged  about  74. —Malonb. 

*  Home  Tooke. 


dishonoured  by  it.  Johnson  :  '  Ay,  but  he  was, 
sir.  He  could  not  mouth  and  strut  as  he  used 
to  do,  after  having  been  there.  People  are  not 
willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  tables  who  has 
stood  in  the  pillory.' 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  us  at  Dr. 
Percy's  came  in.  Johnson  attacked  the  Ameri- 
cans with  intemperate  vehemence  of  abuse.  I 
said  something  in  their  favour  ;  and  added  that 
I  was  always  sorry  when  he  talked  on  that  sub- 
ject. This,  it  seems,  exasperated  him,  though 
he  said  nothing  at  the  time.  The  cloud  was 
charged  with  sulphureous  vapour,  which  was 
afterwards  to  burst  in  thunder. — ^We  talked  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  running  out  his  fortune  in 
London ;  and  I  said,  '  We  must  get  him  out  of 
it.  All  his  friends  must  quarrel  with  him,  and 
that  will  soon  drive  him  away.'  Johnson  : 
*  Nay,  sir,  we'll  send  you  io  him.  If  your  com- 
pany does  not  drive  a  man  out  of  his  house, 
nothing  wilL'  This  was  a  homble  shock,  for 
which  there  was  no  visible  cause.  I  afterwards 
asked  him  why  he  had  said  so  harsh  a  thing. 
Johnson  :  '  Because,  sir,  you  made  me  angry 
about  the  Americans.'  Boswell:  'But  why  did 
you  not  take  your  revenge  directly  ? '  Johnson 
(smiling) :  '  Because,  sir,  I  had  nothing  ready. 
A  man  cannot  strike  till  he  has  his  weapons.' 
This  was  a  candid  and  pleasant  confession. 

He  showed  me  to-night  his  drawing-room, 
.  very  genteelly  fitted  up  ;  and  said,  '  Mrs.  Thrale 
sneered  when  I  talked  of  my  having  asked  you 
and  your  lady  to  live  at  my  house.  I  was 
obliged  to  teU  her,  that. you  wotdd  be  in  as 
respectable  a  situation  in  my  house  as  in  hers. 
Sir,  the  insolence  of  wealth  will  creep  out.' 
Boswell:  'She  has  a  little  both  of  the  in- 
solence of  wealth  and  the  conceit  of  parts.* 
Johnson  :  '  The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wretched 
thing ;  but  the  conceit  of  parts  has  some  foun- 
dation. To  be  sure,  it  should  not  be.  But 
who  is  without  it  ? '  BOBVXLL :  '  Yourself,  sir.* 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  I  play  no  tricks :  I  lay  no 
traps.'  Boswell:  'No,  sir.  Tou  are  six  feet 
high,  and  you  only  do  not  stoop.' 

We  talked  of  the  numbers  of  people  that 
sometimes  have  composed  the  household  of  great 
families.  I  mentioned  that  there  were  a  hun- 
dred in  the  family  of  the  present  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toune's  father.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  doubt 
it ;  I  began  to  enumerate.  '  Let  us  see :  my 
Lord andmy Lady, two.'  Johnson:  'Nay, sir, 
if  you  are  to  count  by  twos,  you  may  be  long 
enough.'  Boswbll  :  '  But  now  I  add  two  sons 
and  seven  daughters,  and  a  servant  for  each, 
that  will  make  twenty.;  so  we  have  the  fifth 
part  already.'  Johnson:  'Very  tnie.  You 
get  at  twenty  pretty  readily  ;  but  you  will  not 
so  easily  get  further  on.  We  grow  to  five  feet 
pretty  readily ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  grow  to 
seven.' 

On  Sunday,  April  19,  being  Easter-day,  after 
the  solemnities  of  the  festival  in  St.  Paul's 
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Church,  I  visited  him,  but  could  not  stay  to 
dinner.  I  expressed  a  msh  to  have  the  argu- 
ments for  Christianity  always  in  readiness,  that 
my  religious  faith  might  be  as  firm  and  clear  as 
any  proposition  whatever,  so  that  I  need  not  be 
under  the  least  uneasiness  when  it  should  be 
attacked.  Johnson:  'Sir,  you  cannot  answer 
all  objections.  You  have  demonstration  for  a 
First  Cause :  you  see  He  must  be  good  as  well 
as  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to  make 
Him  otherwise,  and  goodness  of  itself  is  prefer- 
able. Yet  you  have  against  this,  what  is  very 
certain,  the  unhappiness  of  human  life.  This, 
however,  gives  us  reason  to  hope  for  a  future 
state  of  compensation,  that  thGi*e  may  be  a  per- 
fect system.  But  of  that  we  are  not  sure,  till  we 
had  a  positive  revelation.'  I  told  him  that  his 
BoMdca  had  often  made  me  unhappy;  for  it 
represented  the  misery  of  human  life  so  well, 
and  so  convincingly  to  a  thinking  mind,  that  if 
at  any  time  the  impression  Wore  off,  and  I  felt 
myself  easy,  I  began  to  suspect  some  delusion. 

On  Monday,  April  20,  I  found  him  at  home  in 
the  morning.  We  talked  of  a  gentleman  who 
we  appprehended  was  gradually  involving  his 
circumstances  by  bad  management.  JoHNBON  : 
*  Wasting  a  fortune  is  evaporation  by  a  thousand 
imperceptible  means.  If  it  were  a  stream  they'd 
stop  it.  You  must  speak  to  him.  It  is  really 
miserable.  Were  he  a  gamester,  it  oould  be 
said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he  a  bank- 
rupt in  trade,  he  might  have  grown  rich ;  but 
he  has  neither  spirit  to  spend  nor  resolution  to 
spare.  He  does  not  spend  fast  enough  to  have 
pleasure  from  it.  He  has  the  crime  of  prodi- 
gality, and  the' wretchedness  of  parsimony.  If 
a  man  is  killed  in  a  duel,  he  is  filled  as  many  a 
one  has  been  killed ;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a 
man  to  lie  down  and  die ;  to  bleed  to  death, 
because  he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the 
wound,  or  even  ta  stitch  it  up.' — ^I  cannot  but 
pause  a  moment  to  admire  the  fecundity  of 
fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which  in  this  in- 
stance, and  indeed  on  almost  all  occasions,  he 
displayed.  It  was  well  observed  by  Dr.  Percy, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Dromore,  '  The  conversa- 
tion of  Johnson  is  strong  and  clear,  and  may  be 
compared  to  an  antique  statue,  where  every  vein 
and  muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.  Ordinary  con- 
versation resembles  an  inferior  cast.' 

On  Saturday,  April  25,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Re^^olds's  with  the  learned  Dr. 
Musgrave;'  Counsellor  Leland  of  Ireland,  son  to 
the  historian;  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  some 
more  ladies.  27<e  Frqjectf  a  new  poem,  was 
read  to  the  company  by  Dr.  Musgrave.  John- 
son :  *  Sfr,  it  has  no  power.  Were  it  not  for  «  Dr.  Johnson  Is  here  perfectly  coixect,  and  is  sup- 
the  well-known,  names  with  which  it  is  filled,  ^  ported  by  the  usage  of  preceding  vrriters.    So  in  Mus- 

coram  Delicias,  a  collection  of  poems,  8vo,  1656  (the 
writer  is  8peak4ng  of  Suckling's  play  entitled  Aglaura, 
printed  in  folio) : 

'  This  great  voluminous  pam^hUt  may  be  said 
To  be  like  one  that  hath  more  hair  than  head.' 

^M▲Lo^a. 

SB 


1  Samuel  Ifosgrave,  H.D.,  editor  of  Euripides,  and 
author  of  DissertatUms  on  the  Grecian  Mythology,  etc. ; 
published  in  17^,  after  his  death,  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^ 
Halonk. 


it  would  be  nothing :  the  names  carry  the  poet, 
not  the  poet  the  names.'  AIusobave  :  '  A  tem* 
porary  poem  always  entertains  us.'  Johnson  : 
'So  does  an  account  of  ihe  criminals  hanged 
yesterday  entertain  us.' 

He  proceeded :  *  Demosthenes  Taylor,*  as  he 
was  called  (that  is,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes), 
was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a 
man,  that  I  had  ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  com- 
pany with  him,  and  all  he  said  during  the  whole 
time  was  no  more  than  JRickard,  How  a  man 
should  say  only  Richard,  it  is  Xkot  easy  to  im- 
agine. But  it  was  thus  :  Dr.  Douglas  was  talk- 
ing of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  and  was  ascribing  to 
him  something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard 
Grey.  So,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said  (imitating 
his  adected  sententious  emphasis  and  nod), 
"Jiichard."* 

3Irs.  Cholmondeley,  in  a  high  flow  of  spiritsy 
exhibited  some  lively  sallies  of  hyperbolical  com- 
pliment to  Johnson,  with  whom  she  had  been 
long  acquainted,  and  Was  very  easy.  He  was 
quick  in  catching  the  nanno'  at  the  moment, 
and  answered  her  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
hero  of  a  romance,  *  Madam,. you  crown  me  with 
unfading  laurels.' 

I  happened,  I  know  not  how,  to  say  that  a 
pamphlet  meant  a  prose  piece.  Johnson  : 
'  No,  sir.  A  few  sheets  of  poetry  unbound  are 
a  pamphlet,'  as  much  as  a  few  sheets  of  prose.  * 
MuSGBAVB :  '  A  pamphlet  may  be  understood  to 
mean  a  poetical  piece  in  Westminster  Hall,  that 
is,  in  formal  language ;  but  in  common  language 
it  is  understood  to  mean  prose.'  Johnson 
(and  here  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  his 
knowing  clearly  and  telling  exactly  how  a  thing 
is) :  '  A  pampUet  is  imderstood  in  common  lan- 
guage to  mean  prose,  only  from  this,  that  there 
is  so  nraeh  more  prose  writte^n  than  poetry ;  as 
when  we  say  a  hook^  prose  is  understood  Sot  the 
same  reason,  though  a  book  may  as  well  be  in 
poetry  as  in  prose.  We  understand  what  is  most 
general,  and  we  name  what  is  less  frequent.' 

We  talked  of  a  lady^s  verses  on  Ireland.  Miss 
Reynolds  :  *  Have  you  seen  them,  sir?'  John- 
son :  '  No,  madam ;  I  have  seen  a  translation 
from  Horace,  by  one  of  her  daughters.  She 
showed  it  me.'  Mias  Reynolds:  *And  how 
was  it,  sir  ? '  Johnson  :  *  Why,  ve»y  well  for  a 
young  Miss's  verses ;  that  is  to  say,  compared 
with  exoellence,  nothing  ;  but  very  well  for  the 
person  who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at  being 
shown  verses  in  that  manner. '  Miss  Reynolds  : 

^  ^,  * _     ^  I      If       --     —  -  r 

1  Thomas  Taylor,  commonly  called  the  '  Flatonist'— 
He  published  toaaslations  from  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
I^ausaniaSb 
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'  But  if  .ihey  should  be  good,  why  not  give  them 
heartj  praim?'  Johnson:  'Why,  madam, 
because  I  have  not  then  got  the  better  of  my 
^d  humour  fiom  having  been  shown  the^i. 
Tou  must  consider,  madam,  beforehand,  they 
maybe  bad  as  well  as  good.  Nobody  has  a 
right  to  put  another  under  such  a  difficulty  that 
he  must  either  liurt  the  person  by  telling  the 
truth,  or  hurt  himself  by  telling  what  is  not 
true.'  BoswELL:  *  A  man  often  shows  his  writ- 
ings to  people  of  eminence,  to  obtain  from  them, 
either  from  their  good  nature,  or  from,  their  not 
being  able  to  tell  the  truth  firmly,  a  commenda- 
tion, of  which  he  may  afterwards  avail  himself.' 
JOHNBON  :  *  Very  true,  sir.  Therefore  the  man 
who  is  asked  by  an  author  what  he  thinlcs  of  his 
work  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
speak  the  truth;  so  that  what  he  says  is  not 
considered  as  his  opinion ;  yet  he  has  faid  it, 
and  cannot  retract  it ;  and  this  author,  when 
mankind  are  hunting  him  with  a  canister  at  his 
tail,  can  say,  *'  I  would  not,  have  published  had 
not  Johnson,  .or  Beynolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  some 
other  good  judge,  commended  the  work.'*  Yet 
I  consider  it  as  a  veiy  difficult  question  in  con- 
science, whether  one  should  advise  a  man  not  to 
publish  a  work  if  profit  be  his  object ;  for  the 
man  may  say,  *'Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I 
should  have  had  the  money.'*  Now  you  cannot 
be  sure ;  for  you  have  only  your  own  qpinio9, 
and  the  public  may  think  very  differently.'  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  :  '  You  must,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  have  two  judgments ;  one  as  to  the 
real  value  of  the  work,  thQ  other  as  to  what 
may  please  the  geiieral  taste  of  the  time. '  John- 
son :  '  But  you  can  be  twtt  of  neither ;  and 
therefore  I  sl^ould  scruple  much  to  give  a  sup- 
pressive vote.  Both  Goldsmith's  comedies  were 
once  refused ;  his  first  by  Garriok,  his  second  by 
Golman,  who  was  .prevailed  on  at  last,  l^y  much 
solicitation,  nay  a  kind  of  force,  to  bring  it  on. 
His  Vicar  of  Wokefiddy  I  myself  did  not  think 
would  have  had  much  success.  It  was  written 
and  sold  to  a  bookseller,  before  his  travdler, 
but  published  after — so  little  expectation  had 
the  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it  been  sold  after 
The  Traveller y  he  xi^ght  have  had  twice  as  much 
money  for  it,  though  sixty  guineas  was  no  mean 
price.  The  bookseller  had  the  advantage  ^of 
Goldsmith's  reputation  frcHn  Tke  Traveller  in 
the  sale,  though  Goldsmith  had  it  not  in  selling 
the  copy.'  Sir  Joshua  Rbtnoldb:  'The Beg- 
gars* Opera  affords  a  proof  how  strangely  people 
will  differ  in  opinion  about  a  literaiy  perform- 
ancQf  Burke  thinks  it  has  no  merit.'  Johnson: 
'^t  was  refused  by  one  of  the  houses ;  but  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  succeed,  not  from  any 
iC^at  excellence  in  the  writing,  but  from  the 
i\ovelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and  gaiety  of  the 
pidce,  which  keeps  the  audience  always  atten- 
tive, and  dismisses  them  in  good  humour.' 

We  went  tq  the  drawing-room,  where  was  a 
«pnsideraUe  increase  of  company.     Several  of 
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us  got  roxmd  Dr.  Johnson,  and  complained  thai 
he  would  not  give  us  an  exact  catalogue  of  his 
works,  that  there  might  be  a  complete  edition, 
^e.  smiled,  and  evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he 
intended  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I 
have  heard  }^m  say  so ;  and  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a;n  imperfect  list,  fairly  written  out, 
whj|ch  he  entitles  ffittoria  Studiorwn,  I  once 
got  from  ope  of  his.  friends  a  list,  which 
there  was  pretty  good  reason  to  suppose  was  ac- 
curate, for  it  was  written  down  in  his  presence 
by  this  friend,  i^ho  enumerated  each  artide  aloud, 
and  had  some  of  them  mentioned  to  him  by  Hr. 
Levett,  in  concert  nfith  whom  it  was  made  out ; 
and  Johnson,  who  heard  aXL  this,  did  not  contra- 
dict it.  But  when  I  showed  a  cppy  of  this  list 
to  hi|n,  and  mentiG|ned  the  evidence  for  its  ex- 
actness, he  laughed,  and  said,  *  I  was  willing  to 
let  them  go  on. as  they  pleased,  and  never  inter- 
fered.' Upon  which  I  read  it  to  him,  article  by 
a^rticle,  and  got  him jpositively  to  own  or  refuse ; 
and  then,  having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I 
got  some  other  articles  cpnfirmed  by.him  directly, 
and  afterwards,  from  time  to.  time,  made  addi- 
tions under  lus  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Ca^%  having  been  men- 
tioned, he  told  us,  *  Cave  used  to  sell  ten  thou- 
sand of  The  OerdUmarCe  Magazine;  yet  such 
was  then  his  ininute  attention  and  anxiety  that 
th^  ^e  fliho^d  not  suffer  the  nnallest  decrease, 
that  hewould  ivune  a  particular;,  person  who  he 
heaf  d  had  talked  of  leaving  off  the  Magarine, 
and  would  say,  '*  Let  i\b.  have  something  good 
next  month." ' 

It  W»  ol»er«^*h»ta^ceT«.iB].erentin 
sq^e  dispositions.  Johnson  :  *  No  man  was 
bom  a  miser,  because  no  man  ir^  bom  to  pos- 
session. Every  man  is  bom  cupiefft^-^desirous 
of  gettii^.;  but  not  avartu — desirous  of  keeping.' 
BoBWSLL :  '  I  have  heard  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
majmtain,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete 
miser  is  a  happy  man  :  a  mis^  who  gives  him- 
self wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving. '  John- 
son  :  *  That  is  flyin,g  in  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
who  have  called  an  avaricious  man  a  miaer,  be- 
cause  he  is  miserable.  No,,  sir,  a  man  who  both 
spends  and  saves  money  is  the  happiest  man, 
because  he  has  both  enjoyments.' 

The  conversation  having  turned  Qn  Son-motSf 
he  quoted,  from  one  of  the  Ana,  an  exquisite 
installed  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of  honour  in 
France,  who  being  aske;4  ^7  the  Queen  what 
o'clock  it  was,  answered,  'What  your  Majesty 
pleases. '  He  admitted  that  Mr.  Burke's  classical 
pun  upon  Jkr.  Wilkes's  beii^g;  oaix}ed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob, 

* ^numerisque  fertur 

LegeBolntas,'^ 

was  admirable ;  and  though  he  VBS  strangdy 
unwilling  to  allow  to  that  extraordinary  man 
the  talent  of  wit,  he  also  laughed  with  approba- 

>  HosBi).  Cam.  iv.  Od,  ii.  XL 
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tion  at  another  of  his  playful  conceits;  which 
was,  that  *  Horace  has  in  one  line  given  a  de- 
scription of  a  good  desirable  manor :' 

**  £st  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines ;  '^* 

that  is  to  say,  a  modus  as  to  the  tithes,  and  cer- 
tain ^nef.* 

He  observed,  'A man  cannot  with  propriety 
speak  of  himself,  except  he  relates  simple  facts, 
as,  '*  I  was  at  Richmond ;  **  or  what  depends  on 
mensuration,  as,  "I  am  six  feet  high."  He  is 
sure  he  has  been  at  Richmond ;  he  is  sure  he  is 
six  feet  high ;  but  he  cannot  b»  sure  he  is  wise, 
or  that  he  has  any  other  excellence.  Then  all 
censure  of  a  man's  self  is  oblique  praise.  '  It  is 
in  order  to  show  how  mucli  he  can  spare.  It 
has  all  the  invidiousneas  0%  self-praise,  and  all 
the  reproach  of  falsehood.'  Bos  well  :  '  Some- 
times it  may  proce^  from  a  man's  strong  con- 
sciousness of  his  faults  being  observed.  He 
knows  that  others  would  throw  him  down,,  and 
therefore  he  lui4  better  lie  down  softly  qi  his 
own  accord.' 

CHAPTER  XLVIL 

On  Tuesday,  April  28,  Johnson,  was  engagedto 
dine  at  General  Paoli's,  where,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  I  was  still  entertained  in  elegant 
hospitality,  and  with  all  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  a  home.  I  called  on  him  and  accompanied 
him  in  a  haokneyTOoach.  We  stopped  first  at 
the  bottom  of  Hedge  Lane,  into  which  be  went 
to  leave  a  letter,  '  with  good  news  for  a  i)ooi 
man  in  distress,'  as  he  told  me.  I  did  not  ques- 
tion him  particolarly  as  to  this,'  He  himseli 
often  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  de* 
Bcription  of  Pope,  that  .'he  was  unpoliUqw  aux 
ehaux  et  auz  raves,*  He  w:ould  say,  '  I  dine  to- 
day in  GroBvenor  Square ; '  this  might  be  with 
a  duke ;  or  perhaps,.  *  I  dine  to-day  at  thex>ther 
end  of  the  town ; '  or,  '  A  gentleman  of  great 
eminence,  called  on  me -.yesterday.*  He  loved 
thus  to.  keep  things  floating  in  conjecture: 
Omne  'ignotum  pro  magnifico  esL  I  -believe  I 
ventured  to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil -the 
mystery,  more  freely  and  frequently  than  any 
of  his  friends.  We  jitopped  again  at  Wii^gman's, 
the  weiU-known.^^Aop  in  St.  James's  Street, 
at  the  comer  of  St.  James's  Place,  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  but  not.  clearly,  for,  he 
searched  about  some  time,  and  £onld  not  find  it 
at  first,  and  said,  '  To  .direct  one  only  to  a  comei 
ahop.is  toying  with  one.'    I  suppose  he  m^ant 

>  1  Sat  L  106. 

*  This,  as  bojtik  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearney  have 
observed  to  me,  is  the  motto  to  An  Enquiry  into  Cut- 
Umary  Estates  and  Tenanta^  Rights,  etc — toiih  somt 
considerations  for  retraining  excessive  fines.  By  Everard 
Fleetwood,  Esq.  8vo,  1781..  But  it  is  prohably  a 
mere  coincidence.  Mr.  Burke  perhaps  never  saw  that 
pamphlet  ^  MALpHX, 


this  as. a  play  upon  the  word  toy;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  I  knew  him  to  stoop  to  such  sport 
After  he  had  been  some  time  in  the  shop,  he 
sent  for  me  to  eome  out  ^f  the  coach,  and  help 
him  to  choose  a  pair  ef  silver  buckles,  as  those 
he  had  were  too  smaU.  Probably  this  alteration, 
in  dress  had  be^n  suggested  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by 
assodating  with  whom  his  external  appearance 
was  ip\ich  improved.  He  gotbetter  clothes,  and 
the  dark  colour,  from  which  he  never  deviated, 
was  enlivened  by  metal  buttons.  His  wigs,  too, 
were  much  better,  and  during  their  travels  in 
France  he  was  furnished  with  a  Paris-made  wig, 
of  handsome  construction.  This  choosing  of 
silver  buckles  vraa  a  nefi^otiation.  '  Sir,'  said  he, 
*l  will  not  have  the  ridiculous  large  ones  now  in 
fadiion ;  a^d  I  will  give  no  m^re  than  a  guinea 
for  a  pair.'  Such  were,  the  principles  of  the 
business  ;  and,  after  some  examination,  he  was 
fitted.  As  we  drove  along  I.  found  him  in  a. 
talking  humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself. 
B08WELL :  '  I  was  this  morning  in  Ridley's  shop^ 
sir;  and  was  told  that  the  collection  called 
Johnsonian  A  had  sold  very  much.'.  JoHifSON  : 
*  Yet  Tfie  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  has  not  had 
a  great  sale."  Boswzll:  *That  is  strange.' 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir  ;  for  in  that  book  I  have 
told  the  wprjd  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not 
know  before.* 

Boswsll  :  '  I  drank  chocolate,  sir,  this  morn- 
ing with  Mr.  ^d ;  and,  to  my  no  small  surprise, 
found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  Whig,  a  being 
which  I  did  not  believe  had  existed.'  Johnson  : 
'Sir,  there  arc  rascals  in  all  countries.'  Bos- 
WEL^ :.  '  £ld  said,  a  Tory  was  .a  creature  gene- 
rated between  a  nonjuring  parson  and  one's 
grandmother.*  Johnson  :  *  And  I  have  always 
said,  the  firyt  Whig  was  the  DeviL'  Boswell  : 
'He  certainly  was,  sir..  The  Devil  was  im- 
patient of  subordination ;  he  was  the  first  who 
resisted  power  ; 

"Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  serve  in  Heaven.'" 
At  General  Paoli's  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,. 
Mr.  Langton,  Marchese  Gherardi  of  Lombardy, 
and  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  of 
Spottiswoode,'  the  solicitor.  At  this  time  fears 
of  an  invasion  were  circulated ;  to  obviate  which, 

>  Here  he  either  was  mistaken,  or  had  a.  different 
notion  of  an  extensive  sale  from  what  is  ^eneitilly 
entertained :  for  the  fact  is,  that  four,  thousand  copies 
otthf^texcelleut  work  were  sold  very  quickly.  Anew  ■ 
edition  has  been  printed  since  his  death,  besides  that 
in  the  collection  of  his  works. — Boswell. 

Another  edition  has  been  printed  since  Mr.  Boswell 
wrote  theabove,  besides  repeated  e<litions  in  the  general 
c(^ection  of  his  works  during  the  last  ttv-cnty  yeai^i.— 
Maloks. 

s  In  the  phraseology  of  Scotland,  I  should  have 
said, '  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the  younger,  ofthnt  ilk.* 
Johnson  knew  that  sense  of  the  word  very  wcli,  and 
has  thus  explained  it  in  his  Dictionary^  voce  Ilk — '  U 
also  signifies  "the  same;"  as  ilockintoek  of  that  iVc 
denotes  a  gentleman  i^rhose  siuuame  and  the  titlp  of 
his  estate  are  the  same.'— Boswell. 
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3fr.  Spottiswoode  observed  that  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  engineer,  who  had  lately  come  from  Dun- 
kirk, said  that  the  French  had  the  same  fears 
>of  us.     Johnson:  'It  is  thus  that  mutual 
-cowardice  keeps  us  in  peace.    Were  one-half 
of  mankind  brave,  and  one-half  cowards,  the 
brave  would  be  always  beating  the  cowards. 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  very  tmeasy 
life ;  all  would   be   continually   fighting ;  but 
'being  all  cowards,  we  go  on  very  well.* 

Wetslked  of  drinking  wine.  Johnson:  'I 
require  wine  only  when  I  am  alone.  I  have 
then  often  wished  for  it,  and  often  taken  it.' 
Spottiswoode  :  *  What,  by  way  of  a  companion, 
sir?'  Johnson:  *To  get  rid  of  myself— to 
send  myself  away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasure, 
and  eveiy  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good.  It  is  a 
good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  eviL  A  man 
may  have  a  strong  reason  not  to  drink  wine ; 
and  that  may  be  greater  than  the  pleasure. 
Wine  makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  himself. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  makes  him  more  pleasing  to 

•  others.  Sometimes  it  does.  But  the  danger  is, 
that  while  a  man  grows  better  pleased  with 
himself,  he  may  be  growing  leas  pleasing  to 

•  others.  ^  Wine  gives  a  man  nofching.  It  neither 
gives  him  knowledge  nor  wit ;  it  only  animates 
a  man,  and  enables  him  to  bring  out  what  a 
dread  of  the  company  has  repressed.  It  only 
puts  in  motion  what  has  been  locked  up  in  frost. 
But  this  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad.' 
SpomswooDE:  'So,  sir,  wine  is  a  key  which 
opens  a  box  ;  but  this  box  may  be  either  full  or 
empty  ? '  JoHNSON :  *  Nay,  sir,  conversation  is 
the  key  ;  wine  is  a  pick-lock,  which  forces  open 
the  box,  and  injures  it.  A  man  should  culti- 
vate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confidence  and 
readiness,  without  wine,  which  wine  gives.' 
BoswELL :  '  The  great  difficulty  of  resisting 
wine  is  from  benevolence.  For  instance,  a  good 
worthy  man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which 
he  has  had  twenty  years  in  his  cellar.'  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  all  this  notion  ^bout  benevolence 
arises  from  a  man's  imagining  himself  to  be  of 
more  importance  to  others  than  ho  really  is. 
They  don't  care  a  farthing  whether  he  drinks 
wine  or  not.'  SiB  Joshua  Reynolds:  'Yes, 
they  do  for  the  time.'  Johnson:  *For  the 
time  ! — if  they  care  this  minute,  they  foi;get  it 
the  next.  And  as  for  the  good  worthy  man — 
how  do  you  know  he  is  good  and  worthy  ?  No 
good  and  worthy  man  will  insist  upon  another 
man's  drinking  wine.  As  to  the  wine  twenty 
years  in  the  cellar — of  ten  men,  three  say  this, 
merely  because  th^y  muBt«ay  something ;  three 

*  It  is  observed  in  WaUer'aLlfe,  in  Th*  Biographia 
BrUannicat  that  he  drank  only  water ;  and  that  while 
he  sat  in  a  comxiany  who  were  drinking  wine  '  he  had 
the  dexterity  to  accommodate  his  discourse  to  the  pitch 
of  theirs  as  it  sunk.'  If  excess  in  drinking  be  meant, 
the  remark  is  acutely  just.  But  surely  a  moderate  use 
of  wine  gives  a  gaiety  of  spirits  which  water-drinkers 
know  not— Bosw£LL. 


are  telling  a  lie,  when  they  say  they  have  had 
the  wine  twenty  years ;  three  would  rather 
save  the  wind ;  one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it 
is  something  to  please  one's  company;  and 
people  are  always  pleased  with  those  who  par* 
take  pleasure  with  them.  But  after  a  man 
has  brought  himself  to  relinquish  the  great 
personal  pleasure  which  arises  from  drinking 
wine,  any  other  consideration  is  a  tiifle.  To 
please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is  something 
only,  if  there  be  nothing  against  it.  I  should, 
however,  be  sorry  to  offend  worthy  men : 

"  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe."* 

Boswell:  'Curst  be  the  spring,  the  water.* 
Johnson  :  '  But  let  us  consider  what  a  sad 
thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
or  do  anything  else  that  may  happen  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  company  where  we  are. '  Lakg- 
TON :  'By  the  same  rule,  you  must  join  with  a 
gang  of  cut-purses.'  Johnson:  'Tes,  sir;  but 
yet  we  must  do  justice  to  wine ;  we  must  allow 
it  the  power  it  possesses..  To  make  a  man 
pleased  with  himself,  let  me  tell  you,  ia  doing 
a  very  great  thing  : 

**  Si  patrUB  vclumtia,  si  Nobis  viffere  oorl.'* ' 

I  was  at  this  ^tlme  myself  a  water-drinker, 
upon    trial,    by    Johnson's    recommendation. 
Johnson  :  'Boswell is  a  bolder  combatant  than 
Sir  Joshua :  he  argues  for  wine  without  the 
help  of  wine;  but  Sir  Joshua  with  it.'    Sib 
Joshua  Bbtnolds  :  '  But  to  please  one's  com- 
pany 18   a  strong  motive.'     Johnson   (who 
from  drinking  only  water  supposed  everybody 
who  drank  wine  to  be  elevated) :  '  I  won't  argue 
any  more  with  you,  sir.    You  are  too  far  gone.' 
Sir  Joshua  :  '  I  should  have  thought  so  indeed, 
sir,  had  I  made  such  a  speech  as  you  have  now 
done.'     Johnson  (drawing  himself  in,  and  I 
really  thought  blushing)  :  '  Nay,  don't  be  angry. 
I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you.'  SiB  Joshua:  'At 
first  the  taste  of  wine  was  disagreeaUe  to  me  ; 
but  I  brought  myself  to  drink  it,  that  I  might 
be  like  other  people.    The  pleasure  of  drinking 
wine  is  so  connected  with  pleasing  youjf  com- 
pany, that  altogether  there  is   something   of 
social  goodness  in  it.'    Johnson:  'Sir,  this  is 
only  spying  the  same  thing  over  again.'    Sm 
Joshua:  *No,  this  is  new.'    Johnson:  'You 
put  it  in  new  words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought* 
This  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  wine,   it 
makes  a  man  mistake  words    for   thoughts.* 
Boswell:  'I  think  it  is  a  new  thought;  at 
least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude.^    JoENSON :  '  Nay, 
sit,  it  is  only  in  a  new  coat ;  or  an  old  coat  with 
a  new  facing.    (Then  laughing  heartily) — It  is 
the  old  dog  in  the  new  doublet.    An  extra* 
ordinary  instance,  however,  may  occur  where  a 
man's  patron  will  do  nothing  for  him,  unless  he 
will  drink:  there  may  be  a  good  reason   for 
drinking.' 
I  mentioned  a  nobleman,  who!  believed 
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really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would  not  drink 
hard.  Johnson:  'That  is  from  having  had 
people  ahout  him  whom  he  has  heen  acctlstomed 
to  command.*  Boswell:  'Supposing  I  should 
be  it/t-drii^  with  him  at  table.*  Johnson  : 
*  Sir,  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  your  drink- 
ing with  Am,  than  his  being  sober  with  y(m,^ 
BoBWSLL:  '  Why,  that  is  true  ;  for  it  would  do 
him  less  hurt  to  be  sober,  than  it  would  do  me 
to  get  drunk.'  Johnson  :  '  Tes,  sir  ;  and  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  him,  one  would  not  wish 
to  sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  If  he  must 
always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him,  he 
should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would  be  sure 
to  have  it.  They  who  submit  to  drink  as  another 
pleases,  make  themselves  his  slaves.'  Bos- 
well :  '  But,  sir,  you  wiU  surely  make  allow- 
ance for  the  duty  of  hospitality.  A  gentleman 
who  loves  drinking  comes  to  visit  me.'  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  a  man  knows  whom  he  visits  :  he 
comes  to  the  table  of  a  sober  man.'  Bosik'ELL  : 
'  But,  sir,  you  and  I  should  not  have  been  so 
well  received  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  if 
I  had  not  drunk  with  our  worthy  friends.  Had 
I  drunk  water  only  as  you  did,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  cordiaL'  JOHNSON :  '  Six:  William 
Temple  mentions  that  in  his  travels  through  the 
Netherlands  he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen 
with  him ;  and  when  a  bumper  was  necessary, 
he  put  it  on  tA^Tn.  Were  I  to  travel  again 
through  the  islands,  I  would  have  Sir  ^Joshua 
with  me  to  take  the  bumpers.'  Boswell:  'But, 
sir,  let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  Sir  Joshua 
should  take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland ;. he  does  me 
the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  house  in  the 
coimtry;  I  am  overjoyed  at  seeing  him;  we 
are  quite  by  ourselves  ;  shall  I  unsociably  and 
churlishly  let  him  sit  drinking  by  himself  ?  No, 
no,  my  dear  Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated 
so,  I  vnJtl  take  a  bottle  with  you.' 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  being  mentioned — 
Johnson:  'Fifteen  years  ago  I  should  have 
gone  to  see  her.'  Sfottiswoodi:  'Because 
she  was  fifteen  years  younger?'  Johnson: 
'  No,  sir ;  but  now  they  have  a  trick  of  putting 
everything  into  the  newspapers.' 

He  begged  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat  one  of 
the  introductory  stan2as  of  the  fiist  book. of 
Tas8o's«7^eru«a^em,  which  he  did,  and  then  John- 
son found  fault  with  the  simile  of  sweeten- 
ing the  edges  of  a  cup  f(Nr  a  child  being  trans- 
ferred from  Lucretius  into  an  epic  poem.  The 
General  said  he  did  not  imagine  Homer's  poetry 
was  so  ancient  as  is  supposed,  because  he 
ascribes  to  a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of 
refinement  not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later 
period,  when  Thucydides  wrote.  Johnson  : . '  I 
recollect  but  one  passage  quoted  by  Thucydides 
from  Homer,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  our 
copies  of  Homer's  works ;  I  am  for  the 
antiquity  of  Homer,  uid  think  that  a  Grecian 
colony,  by  being  nearer  Persia,  might  be  more 
refined  than  the  mother  countiy.' 


On  Wednesday,  April  29, 1  dined  with  him  at . 
Mr.  Allan  Bamsay's,  where  were  Lozd  Binning, 
Dr.  Bobertson  the  historian.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Boscawen, 
widow  of  the  Admind,  and  mother  of  the  pre- 
sent Viscount  Falmouth ;  ^  of  whom,  if  it  be  not 
presumptuous  in  me  to  praise  her,  I  would  say 
that  her  manners  are  the  most  agreeable,  and 
her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with 
whom  I  ever  had  the  happiness  to  be  acquainted. 
Before  Johnson  came,  we  talked  a  good  deal  of 
hum.  Ramsay  said  he  had  always  found  him  a 
v^ry  polite  msdi,  and  that  he  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  which  he  did  very  sincerely.  I 
said  I  worshipped  him.  Robertson  :  'But 
some  of  you  spoil  him  :  you  should  not  worship 
him  \  you  should  worship  no  man.'  Boswell  : 
'  I  cannot  help  worshipping  him,  he. is  so  much 
superior  to  other  men.'  Kobebtson  :  *  In 
criticism,  and  in  wit  and  conversation,  he  is  no 
doubt  very  excellent ;  but  in  other  respects  he 
is  not  above  other  men :  he  will  believe  any- 
thing, and  will  strenuously  defend  the  most 
minute  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.'  Boswell  :  '  Believe  me, 
doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken  as  to  this  ;  for 
when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  in  private,  he 
is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  thinking; '  Bobebt- 
SON  :  '  He  and  I  have  been  always  very  gracious ; 
the  first  time  I  met  him  was  one  evening  at 
Strahan's,  when  he  had  just  had  an  unlucky 
altercation  with" Adam  Smith ;  .to  whom  he  had 
been  so  rough,  that  Strahan,  after  Smith  vras 
gonC)  had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him 
t^at  I  was  coming  soon^  and  that  he  was  un- 
easy to  think  that  he  might  behave  in  the  same 
manner  to  me.'  '  No,  no,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I 
warrant  you  Robertson  and  I  shall  do  veiy  well. 
Accordingly,  he  was  gentle  and  good-humoured 
and  courteous  wdth  me  the  whole  evening ;  and 
he  has  been  so  upon  every  occasion  that  we 
have  met  since.  I  have  often  said  (laughing) 
that  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
to  Smith  for  my  good  reception. '  Boswell  : '  His 
power  of  reasoning  is  very  strong,  and  he  has 
a  peculiar  art  of  drawing  characters}  which  is  as 
rare  as  good  portrait-painting.'  SiR  Joshua 
Reynolds^  '  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in 
this ;  but,  in  order  to  mark  the  characters  which 
he  draws,  he  overcharges  them,  and  gives  people 
morethan  they  really  have,  whether  of  good  or- 
bad.' 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  we  had  been  thus 
talking  so  easily,  arrive,  than  w*  were  all  as 
quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of  the  head- 
master; and  were  very  soon  sat  down  to  a  table 
covered  with  such  variety  of  good  things,  as 


>  Frances  Boscawen  was  the  daughter  of  "William 
Evelyn  Granville,  Esq.,  of  St.  Clair,  Kent,  and  was 
married  in  1742  to  Admli-al  Boscawen,  brother  of  the 
second  Viscount  Falmouth.    She  died  in  1S03. 
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oohtributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased. 

Ramsat  :  '  I  am  old*  enough  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  PDpe.  His  poetry  was  highly 
-admired  in 'his  liffetinid — more  a  great  deal  than 
afte)r  his  death.'  Johnson:  'Sir,  it  has  not 
been  less  admired  since  his  death ;  no  authors 
ever  had  so  much  fame  in  their  own  lifetime  as 
Pope  and  Voltaire ;  and  Pope*8  poetry  hatf  been 
as  much  admired  since  Ids  death  as  during  his 
life ;  it  has  only  not  been  as  ihucb  talked  of ; 
but  that  is  owing  to  its  being  now  more  distant, 
and  people  having  other  writings  to  talk  of. 
Virgil  is  less  talked  of  than  Pop6,  and  Homer  is 
less  talked  of  than  Virgil ;  but  they  are  liot  less 
admired.  We  must  read  what  the  world  reads 
fit  the  m'oment.  It  has  beeb  maintained  that 
this  superfetation,  this  teeming  of  the  press  in 
modem  times,  is  prejudicial  to  good' literature, 
because  it  obliges  us  to  read  so  much  of  what  is 
of  inferior  value,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion ; 
BO  that  better  works  are  neglected  for  want  of 
time,  because  a  man  will  have  more  gratification 
t>f  his  vanity  in  conversation,  from  having  read 
modem  books,  than  from  having  read  the  -best 
works  of  antiquity.  But  it  must  be  considered 
that  we  have  now  more  knowledge  generally 
diffused ;  all  our  ladies  read  now,  which  is  a 
great  extension.  Modem  writers  are  the  moons 
of  literature ;  they  shine  with  reflected  light, 
with  light  borrowed  from  the  ancients-.  Greece 
appears  to  me  to  be  ther  fountain  of  know- 
ledge; Bmne  of  elegance.'  Baubat:  'I  sup- 
pose Homer^s  Uiad  to  be  a  collectioki  of  pieces 
which  had  been  written  before  his  time.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it,  in  p(>etical 
prose,  like  the  book  t)f  Buth  or  Job.'  Bobert- 
80N :  '  Would  you.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  afte  master 
of  the  English  language,  but  try  your  hand  upon 
a  part  of  it.'  Johnson:  'Sir,  you  could  not 
read  it  without  the  pleasure  of  verse. '^ 

IVe  talked  of  antiquarian  researches.  JbfiN- 
80X:  'All  that  is  really  kfwvon  of  the  aftcient 
state  of  Britain  is  contained  in  a  few  pages. 
We  can  know  no  more  than  what  the  old 
writers  have  told  us;  yet  what  large  books 
have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting 
such  parts  as  aYe  taken  from  those  old  writers, 
is  all  a  dream,  such  as  "VVhittaker^ -JlfancAei^^". 
I  have  heard  Henry's  History  of  Britain  well 
sjioken  of.  I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  sepa- 
rnto  divisions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the 
religious  history.  I  wish  much  to  have  one 
branch  well  done,  and  that  is  the  history  of 
manners  of  common  life. '  Bobertson  :  '  Henry 
fihoidd  have  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone, 

1  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Docier  made  in 
Vain,  has  since  l)een  tried  in  our  own  language  by  the 
editor  of  Osaian,  ^nd  we  must  either  think  very  meanly 
of  his  abilities,  or  allow  that  Dr.  Johnson  yfts  in  the 
right  And  Mr.  Cowper,  a  man  of  real  genius,  has 
miserably  fiuled  in  his  blank  vei*8e  tiauslatlon.— Bos- 
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which  is  enough  for  any  man ;  and  he  might 
have  found  a  great  deal  scattered  in  varioua 
books,  had  he  read  solely  with  that  view.  Hemy 
erred  in  not  selling  his  first  volume  at  a  mode* 
rate  price  to  the  booksellers,  that  they  might 
have  pushed  him  on  till  he  had  got  reputation. 
I  sold  my  Hittory  of  Scotland  at  a  moderate 
price,  as  a  work  by  which  the  booksellers  might 
either  gain  or  not ;  and  Cadell  has  told  me  that 
Millar  and  he  have  got  six  thousand  {wunds  by 
it.  I  afterwards  received  a  much  higher  price 
for  hAj  writings.  An  author  should  sell  his 
first  work  for  what  the  booksellers  will  give, 
till  if  shall  appear  whether  he  is  an  author  of 
merit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  pur- 
chase-money, an  author  who  pleases  the  public* 

DrJ  Bobertson  expatiated  on  the  character  of 
'a  certain  nobleman  [Lord  Glive] ;  that  he  was 
one  of  the  strongest-minded  men  that  ever 
lived;  that  he  would  sit  in  company  quite 
sluggish,  'while  there  was  nothing  to  call  forth 
his  intellectmd  vigour ;  but  the  moment  that 
any  important  Subject  was  started — for  instance, 
how  this  country  is  to  be  defended  against  a 
French  ifivasion— he  woiHd  rouse  himself,  and 
show  his  extraordinary  talents  with  the  most 
powerful  ability  and  animation.  Johkson: 
'Yet  thitf  man'citt  his  own  throat.  The  true 
strong  and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  that  can 
embrace  equdlly^great  things  and  small.  Now, 
I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a 
-servant,  "Bring  me  a  bottle  of  siich  a  wine, 
which  came  in  such  a  year;  it  lies  in  such  a 
comer '<)f  the  cellars."  I  would  have  a  man 
great  in  great  things;  and  elegant  in  little 
things.'  He  said  to  me  afterwards,  when  we 
wete  by  ourselves,  *  Bbbertson  was  in  a  mighty 
romantic  humour ;  he  talked  of  one  whom  he 
did  not  know ;  but  I  downed  him  with  the  King 
of  Prussia.'  'Yes,  sir,'  said  I^  'you  threw  a 
bottle  at  his  head.' 

An  ingenious  gentleman  ttra^s  mtotioned,  con- 
cerning whom  both  Bobertson  and  Barasay 
agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firmness  of  mind; 
for  after 'a  laborious  day,  and  amidst  a  multi- 
plicity of  cares  and  anxieties^  he  would  sit 
down  with  his  sisters,  and  be*quite  cheerful 
and  )Bfood-humourcd.  Such  a  disposition,  it 
was  observed,  was  a  happy  gift  of  nature. 
JoHNaoN :  ''I  do  not  think  %6 ;  a  man  has  from 
natui'e  a  certain  portion  of  mind ;  the  use  he 
makes  of  it  depends  upon  his  own  free  wilL 
That  a  man  has  always  the  same  firmness  of 
mind,  I  do  not  say ;  'becaudb  every  man  feels 
his  mind  less  fifm  at  one  time  than  another; 
but  I  think  a  man's  being  in  a  good  or  bad 
humour  depends  yxptn  his  will.'  I,  however, 
could  not  help  thinking  that  a  man's  humour  i« 
often  uncontrollable  byhis'wilL 

Johnson  harangued  against  drinking  wine. 
'  A  man,'  said  he,  *"  may  choose  whether  he  will 
have  abstemiousness  and  knowledge,  or  claret 
and  ignorance.'    X>x,  Bobertson  (who  ia  vaiy 
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companionable)  was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to 
the  proscription  of  claret  Johnson  (with  a 
placid  smile):  'Nay,  sir,  you  shall  not  differ 
with  me ;  as  I  have  said  that  the  .man  is  most 
perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things,  I  am  for 
knowledge  and  claret'  Robertson  (holding  a 
glass  of  generous  claret  in  his  hand) :  '  Sib,  Tcan 
only  drink  your  health.'  JOHNSON :  *Sir,  I 
should  be  sorry  if  ycni  should  be  ever  in  such  a 
state  as  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  more. '  Robebt- 
BON :  '  Dr.  Johnsoh,  allow  me  to  say,  that  in 
one  respect  I  have  the  advantage  of  you.  AVhen 
you  were  in  Scotland  you  -v^ould  not  c<ime  to 
hear  any  of  our  preachers,  whereas,  when  I  am 
here,  I  attend  your  public  worship  without 
scruple,  and,  indeed,  with  gr^t  satisfaction.' 
JoHNBOM^:  'Why,  sir,  that  is  not  so  extra- 
ordinary ;  the  King  &f  Siam  sent  ambaissadors 
to  Louis  the  Fourteeiitb  ;  but  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth sent  none  to  the  King  of  Siam.'  * 

Here  my  frieli'd  for  once  disdovered  a  Wknt 
of  knowledge  or  forgetf ulness ;  for  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
Siam,'  and  the  Abb6  Choisi,  who  was  employed 
in  it,  published  an  account  of  it  in  two  volumes. 

Next  day,  Thursd&y,  April  30,  I  found  him  at 
home  by  himself.  Johnson:  'WeQ,  ^,  Ram- 
say gave  us  a  siilendid  diiiner.  I  love  Ramsay. 
You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whose  conversation 
there  is  more  instiiiction,  more  information,' iixid 
more  elegance  than  in  Ramsay's.'  Boswsll: 
*  What  I  admfre  in  Baifisay,  is  his  continuing  to 
be  so  young.'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  yes,  sir,  it  is  to 
be  admired.  I  VtLlue  myself  u^n  this,  that  there 
is  nothing  of  the  bid  fnah  in  my  convi^rslktion. 
I  am  now  sixty-eight,  and  I  have  no  more  of  it 
than  at  twenty-eight.'  Boswell  :  '  But,  sir, 
would  not  you  wish  to  know  old  agb  ?  He  who 
is  never  an  old  inan,  does  not  know  the  whole  of 
human  life ;  for  did  ag6  is '  one  of  the  divisions 
of  it. '  Johnson  : '  Nay,  sir,  what  talk  is  this  ? ' 
Boswell  :  '  I  mean,  sbr,  the  Sphinx'^  descrip- 
tion of  it — mominjg,  lioon,  and  night.  I  would 
know  night,  as  well  as  morning  and  noon.' 
Johnson :  'What,  sir,  would  you  knoV  tvHat 
it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of  old  age  ?  Would  you 
have  the  gout?  Would  ydU  Have  decrepi- 
tude?' Seeing  him  heated,  I, would  not  argue 
further ;  but  I  was  confident  that  I  was  in  the 
right.  I  would  in  due  time  be  a  Nestor,  an 
elder  of  the  people  ;  ajid  there  should  be  some 
difference  between  the  conversation  of  twenty- 
eight  and  sixty-eight. '^    A  grave  picture  should 

1  Mrs.  Plozzi  confldenily  mentions  this  as  hii^mg 
passed  in  Scotland.    A-necdotes,  p,  92.— Boswell^ 

'  The  Abb6  de  Cho&i  was  sent  by  Louis  xiv.  on  an 
embassy  to  the  King  of  Siam  in  16S3  with  a  view,  it 
has  been  said,  to  convert  the  King  of  that  country  to 
Christianity. —Malons. 

*  Johnson  clearly  meant  (what  the  author  has  often 
elsewhere  mentioned)  that  he  had  none  of  tlie  listless- 
ness  of  old  age,  that  he  hod  the  same  acHvity  and 
ntergy  oj  tnimi  as  formerly ;  not  that  a  man  of  sixty- 


not  be  gay.  There  is  a  serene,  solemn,  t>lftcid 
old  age.  Johnson:  'Mrs.  Thrale's  mother 
said  of  me  what  flatterad  me  mu<ih.  A  clergy- 
man was  complaining  of  ^ant  of  society  in  the 
country  where  he  lived,  and  said,  "Tliey  talk 
of  rwnU;''^  that  is,  young  cows.*  "Sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Salusbury,  **  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to 
talk  of  runts,"  raeaning  that  I  \^s  a  man  who 
would  make  the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever 
it  was.'  £[e  addftd,  '  I  think  mytolf  a  very 
polite  man.' 

On  Saturday,  May  2,  I  dined  with  him  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  where  there  was  a  very  large 
company,  and  a  great  deal  of  conversation ;  but 
owing  to  some  circumstances  which  I  cannot 
now  recollect,  I  have  no  record  of  any  part  of 
it',  except  that  there  were  several  people  there 
by  no  means  of  the  Johnsoniali  school ;  so  that 
less  attention  was  paid  to  him  thafi  usual,  whicli 
put  Him  out  of  humour ;  and  upon  some  ima- 
ginary offence  from  me,  hQ  ilttacked  me  witli 
such  rudeness,  that  I  waK  vexed  and  angry,  be- 
cause it  gave  those  persons  an  opportunity  of 
enlarging  upon  his  supposed  ferocity,  and  ill- 
treaiment  of  his  best  friends.  I  was  so  much 
hurt,  and  had  my  pride  so  much  roused,  that  I 
kept  away  from  him  for  a  week ;  and  perhapil 
might  have  kept  aWay  niuch  longer,  nay,  gone  to 
Scotland  without  seeing  him  again,  had  not  we 
fortunately  met  &nd  been  reconciled.  To  such 
unhappy  chances  are  human  friendships  liable ! 

On  Friday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr'. 
Langton's.  I'was  recurved  and  idlent,  which  I 
supposed  he  perceived,  and  might  recollect  the 
causb.  After  dinner,  when  Mr.  Langton  wad 
called  out  Of  the  room,  add  Ve  were  by  our- 
selves, he  dreVr  his  chair  near  to  mine,  and  saidj 
in  &  tone  of  conciliating  courtesy,  '  Well,  how 
have  you  done  ? '  Boswell  :  '  Sir,  you  have 
made  mo  very  uneasy  by  your  behaviotir  to  me 
when  we  were  last  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's. 
You  know,  ihy  dear  sir,  no  man  has  a  greater 
respect  and  affection  for  you,  or  would  sooner 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world  to  sdtve  you.  Now, 
to  treat  me  sb — '  He  insisted  that  I  had  inter- 
rupted him,  which  I  assured  him  was  not  the 
case ;  and  proceeded,   *  Btit  Vhy  trdat  me  sd 

eight  miight  danCe  in  a  public  assembly  with  as  much 
pi-opiiety  as  he  could  at  twenty-eight.  His  conver- 
sation, being  tlie  product  of  much  various  knowledge; 
great  acuteuess,  and  extraonliuory  wit,  was  equally 
well  suited  to  every  period  of  life  ;  and  as  in  his  youth 
it  probably,  did  not  exhibit  any  uuliecoming  levity,  so 
certainly  in  his  later  years  it  was  totally  free  from  the 
gaiTulity  and  querulousness  of  old  age.— Malone. 

■Such  is  the  signification  of  this  word  in  Scotland, 
and  it  should  seem  in  Wales.  (See  Skinner  in  v.)  But 
the  heifers  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  when  brought  to 
England,  being  olirays  smaller  tliaa  those  of  this 
country,  the  Word  tWRX  has  acquired  a  secondary  sense, 
and  generally  signifies  a  heifer  diminutive  in  sisei 
small  beyond  the  ordinary  growth  of  that  animal :  and 
in  this  sense  alone  the  woi-d  Is  acknowledged  by  Dr 
Johnson  in  his  Dictionaiy.—lklALONE. 
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before  people  who  neither  love  you  nor  me?* 
Johnson  :  *  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Ill  make 
it  up  to  you  twenty  different  ways,  as  you 
please.*  Boswell  :  *  I  said  to-day  to  Sir  Joshua, 
when  he  observed  that  you  totted  me  sometimes, 
I  don't  care  how  often,  or  how  high  he  tosses 
me,  when  only  friends  are  present,  for  then  I 
fall  upon  soft  ground ;  but  I  do  not  like  falling 
on  stones,  which  is  the  case  when  enemies  are 
present.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good  image, 
sir.'  Johnson  :  'Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  happiest 
I  ever  have  heard.' 

The  truth  is,  there  was  no  venom  in.  the 
wounds  which  he  inflicted  at  any  time,  unless 
they  were  irritated  by  some  malignant  infusion 
by  other  hands.  We  were  instantly  as.  cordial 
again  as  ever,  and  joined  in  hearty  laugh  at 
some  ludicrous  but  innocent  ])eculiarities  of  one 
of  our  friends.  Boswell  :  '  Do  you  think,  sir, 
it  is  always  culpable  to  laugh  at  a  man  to  his 
face?'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  that  depends  upon 
the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight  man, 
and  a  slight  thing,  you  may;  for  you  take 
oothing  valuable  from  him.* 

He  said,  '  I  read  yesterday  Dr.  Blair's  Sermon 
on  Devotion,  from  the  text  '*  Cornelius,  a  devout 
man."  His  doctrine  is  the  best  limited,  the 
best  expressed ;  there  is  the  most  warmth  with- 
out fanaticism,  the  most  rational  transport. 
There  is  one  part  of  it  which  I  disapprove,  and 
I'd  have  him  correct  it ;  which  is,  that,  "  he 
who  does  not  feel  joy  in  religion  is  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  !  *'  There  are  many  good 
men  whose  fear  of  GoD  predominates  over  their 
love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly  said. 
A  noble  sermon  it  is,  indeedw  I  wish  Blair 
would  come  over  to.the  Church  of  England.* 

AYhen  Mr.  Langton  returned  to  us,  the  *  flow 
of  talk'  went  on.  An  eminent  author  being 
mentioned  : — Johnson  :  *  He  is  not  a  pleasant 
man.  His  conversation  is  neither  instructive 
nor  brilliant.  He  does  not  talk  as  if  impelled 
by  any  fulnesa  of  knowledge  or  vivacity  of  ima* 
gination.  His  conversation  is  like  that  of  any 
other  sensible  man.  He  talks  with  no  wish 
either  to  inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  because 
he  thinks  it  does  not  become  [Dr.  Kobertson] 
to  sit  in  a  company  and  say  nothing.' 

Mr.  Langton  having  repeated  the  anecdote 
of  Addison  having  distinguished  between  his 
powers  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  by  say- 
ing, *  I  have  only  ninepence  in  my  pocket ;  buti 
I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds ;  * — Johnson  : 
'He  had  not  that  retort  ready,  sir;  he  had 
prepared  it  beforehand.'  Langton  (turning  to 
me) :  'A  fine  surnuse.  Set  a  thief  to.  catch  a 
thief.* 

Johnson  called  the  East  Indians  barbarians. 
Boswell  :  '  You  will  except  the  Chinese,  sir?' 
Johnson:  *Ko,  sir.*  Boswell:  'Have  they 
not  arts?*  Johnson:  'They  have  pottery.* 
Boswell:  'What  do  you  say  to  the  written 
characters  of  their  language  i*    Johnson  :  *  Sir, 


they  have  not  an  alphabet.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have 
formed.*  Boswell  :  '  There  is  more  leaxninip 
in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  from  the 
immense  number  of  their  characters.'  Jomr- 
son  :  '  It  is  only  more  difficult  from  its  rude- 
ness ;  as  there  ia  more  labour  in  hewing  down 
a  tree  with  i^  stone  than,  with  an  aza.* 

He  said,  *  I  have  been  reading  Lord  Kaimes's 
SketcJies  of  the  History  of  Man.  In  treating  of 
severity  of  punishment,  ha  mentions  that  of 
Madame  Lapouchin,  in  Russia ;  but  he  does  not 
give  it  fairly  ;  for  I  havjB  looked  at  Chappe 
cTAuteroche,^  from  whom  he  haa  taken  it.  He 
stops  where  it  is  said  that  the  spectators  thought 
her  innocent,  and  leavea  out  what  follows—* 
that  she  nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  ii 
being  as  culpable  93  one  can  conceive,  to  mis- 
represent fact  in  a  book ;  and  for  what  motive  ? 
It  is.  like  one  of  those  lies  which  people  tell, 
one  cannot  see  why.  The  woman's  life  was 
spared,  and  no  punishment  was  too  great  for 
the  favourite  of  an  Empress  who  had  conspired 
to  dethrone  her  mistress.*  Boswell:  'He  was 
only  giving  a  picture  of  the  lady  in  her  suffer* 
ings.*  Johnson:  'Nay,  don't  endeavour  to 
palliate  this.    Ouilt  is  a  principal  feature  in  the 

picture. ^Kaimes  is  puzzled  with  a  question 

that  puzzled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young  man. 
Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  lower 
when  money  is  plentiful;  for  five  pounds  has 
the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hundred 
pounds  when  money  is  plentiful  as  when  it  ia 
scarce  ?  A  lady  explained  it  to  me.  "  It  is,*' 
said  she,  "because  when  money  is  plentiful 
there  are  so  many  more  who  have  money  to 
lend,  that  they  bid  down  one  another.  Many 
have  then.  a.  hundred  pounds;  and  one  says. 
Take  mine  rather  than  another's,  and  you  shall 
have  it  at  four  per  cent."*  Boswell  :  'Does 
Lord  Kaimes  decide  the  question  ?*  Johnson  : 
'  I  ihink  he  leaves  it  as  he  found  it. '  Boswell  : 
'  This  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  lady 
who  instructed  you,  sir.  May  I  ask  who  she 
was?'   Johnson  :  '  Molly  Aston,'  sir,  the  sister 

1  Author  of  Voyage  en  Sibii-ie,  which  is  here  alluded 
to. 

s  Johnson  had  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  this 
l&Hy,  notwithstAnding  she  was  a  violent  Whig.  In 
answer  to  her  high-flown  speeches  for  Liberty,  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  following  epigram,  of  which  I 
presume  to  offer  a  translation  :— 

*  Lihor  ut  esse  velim,  suasistl,  pulcra  Msrii^ 

Ut  maneam  liber,  pulcra  Maria,  vale.* 
(Adieu,  Maria  I  since  you'd  have  me  free ; 
For  who  beholds  thy  charms  a  slave  must  be.) 

A  correspondent  of  Th*  GenUman't  Magatine,  who 
subscribes  himself  Sciolub,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
several  excellent  remarks,  observes :  'The  turn  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  Unes  to  Miss  Aston,  whose  Whig  principles 
he  had  been  combating,  appears  to  me  to  be  taken 
flrom  an  ingenious  epigram  in  7%«  Menagiana  (voL  iiL 
p.  867,  ed.  1716),  on  a  young  lady  who  appealed  at  a 
masquerade  habilU  en  Jetuie,  during  the  fierce  con- 
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of  those  ladies  with  whom,  you  dined  at  Lich- 
field.  1  shall  be  at  home  to-xaorrow.'  Bos- 
well  :  '  Then  let  us  dine  by  oanelves  at  the 
Mitre,  to  keep  up  the  old  custom,  ''the  custom 
of  the  manor,"  custom  of  the  Mitre.*  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  so  it  shall  be.' 

On  Saturday,  May  9,  we  fulfilled  our  purpose 
of  dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  according  to 
the  old  custom.  There  was  on  these  occasions 
a  little  circumstance  of  kind  attention  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  which  must  not  be  omitted.  Before 
coming  out,  and  leaving  her  to  dine  alone,  he 
gave  her  her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread, 
or  any  other  little^  nice  thing,  which  was  care- 
fully sent  to.  her  from  the  tavern  ready  drest. 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  not  how, 
turned  I  think  for  the  only  time  at  any  length 
during  our  long  acquaintance,  upon  the^  sensual 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  the  delight 
of  which  he  ascribed  chiefly  to^  imi^nation. 
'  Were  it  not  for  imagination,  sir,'  said  he,  '  a 
man  would  be  as  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  chamber- 
maid as  of  a  duchess.  But  such  is  the  adven- 
titious charm  of  fancy^  that  we  find  men  who' 
have  violated  the  best  principles  of  society,  and 
ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortune,  that  they 
might  possess  a  woman  of  rank.'  It  would  not 
be  proper  to  record  the  particulars  of  such  a 
conversation  in  moments  of  unreserved  frank- 
ness, when  nobody  was  present  on  whom  it 
could  have  any  hurtful  effect.  That  subject, 
when  philosophically  treated,  may  surely  em- 
ploy the  mind  in  a  curious  discussion,  and  as 
innocently  as  anatomy ;  provided  that  those  who 
do  treat  it  keep  dear  of  inflammatory  incentives. 

'From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,' 
we  were  soon  engaged  in  very  different  specula- 
tion, humbly  and  reverently  considering  and 
wondering  at  the  universal  msrstery  of  all 
things,  as  our  imperfect  facultiea  can  now  judge 
of  them.  'There  are,'  said  he,  'innumerable 
questions  to  which  the  inquisitive  mind  can  in 
this  state  receive  no  answer :  Why  do  you  and 
I  exist?  Why  was  this  world  created?  Since 
it  was  to  be  created,  why  was  it  not  created 
sooner  ?  * 

On  Sunday,  May  10,  I  supped  with  him  at 
Mr.  Hoole's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  have 
neglected  the  memorial  of  this  evening,  so  as  to 
remember  no  more  of  it  than  two  particulars ; 
one,  that  he  strenuously  opposed  an  argument 
by  Sir  Joshua,  that  virtue  was  preferable  to 
vice,  considering  this  life  only;  and  that  a 
man  would  be  virtuous  were  it  only  to  preserve 
his  character;  and  that  he   expressed  much 


tentions  of  the  followers  of  MoHnos  and  Jaasenius 
•o&oeming  f^ee-will : — 

"  On  s'^tonne  id  que  Callste 
Ait  pris  llmbit  de  Mollniste, 
Fnisque  cette  Jenne  l)eaut6 
Ote  a  chacun  sa  liberty 
K'est  ce  pas  une  Janseniste?' 
— Bofwrntt. 
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wonder  at  the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a 
mouse  with  wings,  sasring  that  it  was  almost  as 
strange  a  thing  in  physiology  as  if  the  fabulous 
dragon  could  be  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  12^  I  waited  on  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  Lordship  would 
favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  information  concern- 
ing Pope,  whose  life  he  was  about  to  write. 
Johnson  had  not  flattered  himself  with  the 
hopes  of  receiving  any  civility  from  this  noble- 
man :  for  he  said  to  me,  when  I  mentioned  Lord 
Marchmont  as  one  who  could  tell  him  a  great 
deal  about  Pope,  *  Sir,  he  will  tell  me  notliing.' 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  his  Lordship, 
and  applied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being 
commissioned  by  Johnson.  His  Lordship  be- 
haved in  the  most  polite  and  obliging  manner, 
promised  to  tell  all  he  recollected  about  Pope, 
and  was  so  very  courteous  as  to.  say,  '  Tell  Dr. 
Johnson  I  have  a  great  raspect  for  him,  and  am 
ready  to  show  it  in  any  way  I  can^  I  am  to  be 
in  the  City  totmorrow,  and  will  call  at  his  house 
as  I  return.'  His  Lordship,  however,  asked, 
*  Will  he  write  Tht  Lives  of  tk6  Poets  impar- 
tially? He  was  the  first  that  brought  Whig 
and  Tory  into  a  dictionary.  And  what  do  you 
think  of  his  definition  of  Excise/  Do  you  know 
the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the  word  tran- 
spire?* Then  taking  down  the  folio  dictionary, 
he  showed  it  with  this  censure  on  its  secondary 
sense :  '  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice ;  a 
sense  lately  innovated  from  France,  without 
necessity.'  The  truth  was,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
who^eft  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it ;  therefore 
it  was  to  be  condemned.  He  should  have  shown 
what  word  would  do  for  it,  if  it  was  unnecessary. 
I  afterwards  put  the  question  to  Johnson. 
'Why,  sir,'  said  he,  'ffet  ahroad.*  Bos  well: 
'That,  sir,  is  using  two  words.'  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  there  is  no  end  of  tlus.  You  may  as  well 
insist  to  have  a  word  for  old  age.'  Boswell  : 
'Well,  sir,  Senectiu.*  Johnson  :  'Nay,  sir,  to 
insist  always  that  there  should  be  one  word  to 
express  a  thing  in  English,  because  there  is  one 
in  another  language,  is  to  change  the  language.' 

I  availed  myself  of  tiiis  opportunity  to  hear 
from  his  Lordship  many  particulars  both  of  Pope 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont  that  he  should 
revise  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope,  *  So,*  said  his 
Lordship,  *  you  would  put  me  in  a  dangerous 
situation.  Ton  know  he  knocked  down  Osborne 
the  bookseller.' 

Elated  with  the  snccess  of  my  spontaneous 
exertion  to  procure  material  and  respectable  aid 
to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite  work,  The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  I  hastened  down  to  Mr. 
Thrale's,  at  Streatham,  where  he  now  was,  that 
I  might  ensure  his  being  at  home  next  day ;  and 
after  dinner,  when  I  thought  he  would  receive 
the  good  news  in  the  best  humour,  I  announced 
it  eagerly :  '  I  have  been  at  work  for  you  to-day, 
sir.    I  have  been  with  Lord  Marchmont.    He 
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bade  me  tell  you  he  liai  a  great  respect  for  you, 
and  will  call  on  you  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock, 
and  communicate  all  he  knows  about  Pope.* 
Here  I  paused  in  full  expectation  that  he  would 
be  pleased  with  this  intelligence,  would  praise 
my  active  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace 
such  an  offer  from  a  nobleman.  But  whether  I 
had  shown  an  over-exultation,  which  ptbvoked 
his  spleen,  or  whether  he  was  seized  with  a  sus- 
picion that  I  had  obtruded  him  oh  Lord  March- 
mont,  and  bumbled  him  too  mUxih,  or'Whether 
there  was  anything  more  than  ah  unlucky  fit  of 
ill-humour,  I  know  not ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  the 
result  was— Johnson  :  '  I  shall  not  be  in  town 
to-morrow.  I  don't  care  to  knolir  about  Pope.' 
Mrs.  Tubale  (surprised  as  I  wad,  and  a  little 
angry) :  ^  I  suppose,  sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought 
that  as  you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you  would 
wish  to  know  about  him.*  Johnson  :  *  Wish  ! 
why  yes.  If  it  rained  knowledge,  I'd  hold  out  my 
hand ;  but  I  would  not  gtve  myself  the*  trouble 
to  go  in  quest  of  it.'  There  was  no  arguingivith 
him  at  the  moment.  Some  time  afterwards 
he  said,  '  Lord  Marchmont  will  call  On  me,  and 
then  I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marchmont.'  Mrs. 
Thrale  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccoimtable  caprice, 
and  told  me  that  if  I  did  not  take  care  to  bring 
about  a  meeting  between  Lord  Marchmont  and 
him,  it  would  never  take  place,  which  would  be 
a  great  pity.  I  sent  a  card  to  his  Lordship,  to  be 
left  at  Johnson's  house,  acquainting  him  that  Dr. 
Johnson  could  not  be  in  town  next  day,  but 
would  do  himself  the  honour  bf  waiting  on  him 
at  another  time.  I  give  this  account  fairly,  as  a 
specimen  of  that  unhappy  temper  with  which  this 
great  and  good  man  had  occasionally  to  struggle, 
from  something  morbid  in  his  cotistitution.  Let 
the  most  censorious  of  my  readers  suppose  him- 
self to  have  a  violent  fit  of  the  tGit}thadhe,  or  to 
have  received  a  severe  stroke  oit  H;he  shin-bone, 
and  when  in  such  a*  State  to  be  asked  a  question, 
and  if  he  has  any  candour  he  will  not  bb  sur- 
prised at  the  answen^  which  Johnson  sometimes 
gave  in  moments  of  irritatiofl,  which,  let  me 
assure  them,  is  exquisitely  painful.  But  it 
must  not  be  erroneously  supposed  that  h6'was, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  careless  concerning  any 
work  which  he  undertook,  or  that  he  was  gene- 
rally thus  peevish.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
following  year  he  had  )&  ve'ry  agreeable  inter- 
view with  Lord  Marchmont,  bt  his  Lordship's 
house,  and  this  very  afternoon  he  soon  forgot  any 
fretfulness,  and  fell  into  conversation  as  ususCL 

I  mentioned  a  rbflection  htiving  been  thrown 
out  against  four  Peers  for  having  presumed  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  a  cause  in  the*  Hou&e  of  Lords,  as  if 
that  were  indecent  Jo&NSON  :  '  Sif ,  there  is 
no  ground  for  censure.  The  Peers  are  judges 
themselves,  and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion,  they  might  from  duty  b6  in 
opposition  to  the  judges,  who  were  there  only 
to  b«  consulted** 


In  this  observation  I  fully  concurred  with  him  ; 
for  unquestionably  all  the  Peers  are  vested  with 
the  highest  judicial  powers,  and  when  they  ai« 
confident  that  they  understand  a  cause,  are  not 
obliged — ntfy,  ou^t  not — ^to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ordinary  law  judges,  or  even  in 
that  of  those  who,  from  their  studies  and  expe- 
rience, are  (^Ued  the  law  lords.  I  consider  the 
Peers  in  general  as  I  do  a  jurjr,  who  ought  to 
listen  with  respectful  attention  to  the  sages  of 
the  law ;  but  if,  after  hearing  them,  they  have 
a  firm  opinion  of  their  own,  ure  bound  as  honest 
men  to  decide  accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  even  law  questions,  as 
is  generally  thought,  provided  they  will  bestow 
sufficient  attention  upon  them.  This  observa- 
tion was  made  by  my  honoured  relation  the 
late  Lord  Cathciurt,  who  had  Ispent  his  life  in 
camps  and  courts ;  yet  he  assured  me  that  he 
could  form  a  clear  opitdon  upon  most  of  the 
causes  that  came  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
'  as  they  were  so  well  enucleated  in  the  cases.' 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  Us  that  a  curious  clergyman 
of  oUr  acijuainti^ce  had  discovered  a  licentious 
stanza,  which  Pope  had  origihbJlyin  his  XJnixcr- 
sal  Prayer f  before  the  stanza, 

'  \v\at  conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 
Or  wams  us  not  to  do,'  etc 

It  was  this — 

'  Can  sins  of  moment  claim  the  rod 

'  Of  everlasting  fires  ? 
And  that  offend  great  Nature's  God, 
Which  Nature's  self  inspires  ? ' 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  obseiVed,  '  It  had  been  bor-^ 
rowed  from  Guarini  *  There  are,  indeed,  in  Pastor 
Fido,  ihany  such  fiimsy  superficial  reasonings 
as  that  in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza. 

Boswell  :  *  In  that  stanza  of  Pope's,  **rodof 
jires"  ii  certifdnly  a  ba;d  xnetaphor.'  Mbs. 
Thrale  :  'And  "sins  of  moment"  is  a  faulty 
expression ;  for  its  trhe  import  is  momerUout, 
which  caniloli  be  intended.'  Johnson:  'It 
mu^t  hav6  written  *'of  moments."  Of  motnent 
is  matnentotu  ;  of  momentSf  momentary.  I  war- 
rant you,  howev%r,  Pope  wrote  this  stanza,  and 
some  friend  struck  it  out.  Boileau  wrote  some 
such  thing,  aiid  Amaud  struck  it  out,  saying, 
**  Voits  gacgnerez  deux  ou  trois  impies,  etperdrczje 
ne  sais  combien  des  honnites  gens. "  These  fellows 
want  to  say  a  daring  thing;  aiid  don't  know  how 
to  go  about  it.  Mere  poets  know  no  more  of 
fundamental  principles  than — '  Here  he  was 
interrupted  somehow.  Mrier.  Thrale  mentioned 
Dryddn.  Johnson  : '  He  puzzled  himself  about 
predestination.  How  foolish  it  was  in  Pope  to  ' 
give  all  his  friendship  to  lords,  who  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  being  with  him ;  and  to  choose 
such  lords  as  Burlington,  and  Cobham,  and 
Bolingbroke !  Bathurst  was  negative,  a  pleasing 
man ;  and  I  have  heard  no  ill  of  Marchmont ; 
and  then  always  saying,  I  do  not  value  you 
for  being  a  lord,  which  was  a  sure  proof  that 
he  did.    I  never  say  I  do  not  value  Boswell 
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more  for  being  bom  to  an  estate,  because  I  do 
not  care/  Boswell  :  '  Nor  for  being  a  Scotch- 
man ? '  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  I  do  value  you  more 
for  being  a  Scotchman.  You  ai-e  a  Scotchman 
without  the  faults  of  Scotchmen.  You  would 
not  have  been  so  valuable  as  you  are,  had  you 
not  been  a  Scotchman.' 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  dthello*s  doc- 
trine was  not  plausible : 

'  He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know't,  and  he's  not  rdbb'd  at  all/ 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  against  tins. 
Johnson  :  '  Ask  any  man  if  he*d  wish  not  to 
know  of  such  an  injuiy.*  B6sw£LL  :  *  Would 
you  tell  your  friend  to  make  hiin  uniiat)py?* 
Johnson  :  '  Perhaps,  sir,  I  should  not ;  but 
that  would  be  from  prudence  on  my  own 
account.  A  man  would  tell  his  father.'  Bob- 
well  :  *'  Yes ;  because  he  would  not  have  8|)urious 
children  to  get  any  share  of  the  family  inherit- 
ance.' Mbs.  Thrale:  'Or  he  would  tell  his 
brother.*  Boswell  :  *  Certaiiily  his  ddcr 
brother.'  Johnson:  *You  would  tell  your 
friend  of  a  woman's  infamy,  to  prevent  his 
marrying  a  prostitute.  There  is  thiB  s&me  reason 
to  tell  him  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  %hen  he  is 
married,  to  prevent  the  consequen6etf*of  imi^osi- 
tion.    It  is  a  breach  of  confidence  not  to  tell  a 

friend.'   Boswell:  *  Would  you  tell  Mr. ?' 

(naming  a  gentlemsli  who  assuredly  was  not  in 
the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserabte  d&grftce, 
though  married  to  a  fine  woman.)  JdHNSON : 
'  No,  sir ;  because  it  would  do  no  good ;  he  is  so 
sluggish,  he'd  never  go  to  Parliament  and  get 
through  a  divorce.' 

He  said  of  one' of  olir'ffidnds;  ^He  is  ruiidng 
himself  without  pleasure.  A  man  who  loses  at 
play,  or  who  runs  out  his  fortune  at  court,  makes 
his  estate  less,  in  hopes  of  making  it  bigger  (I 
am  sure  of  this  word,  Nirhich  \^as' often  usedby 
him) :  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  pass  through  the 
quagmire  of  parsimony  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  To 
pass  over  the  flowery  path  ol  extravagance  is 
very  well.* 

Amongst  the  nunl^ous  prints  pasted"  o'n  the 
walls  of  the  dining-room  at  Streatham  was 
Hogarth's  *  Modem  Midnight  Conversation.' — 
I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of  Parson 'F6rd,  tv'ho 
makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  riotous  group. 
Johnson:  *Bir,  he  "was  niy  acquaintancl^  and 
relation,  my  mother's  nephew.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  living  in  the  country,  but  not  simonia- 
cally.  I  never  saw  him  but  in  the  country:  I 
have  been  told  h6  was  a  man'  of  gr^t  parts ; 
very  profiigfttd,  but  I  never  heard  he  was  im- 
pious.' Boswell:  'Was  there  nbt'a  story  of 
his  ghost  havitig  dppeared  ?  *  Johnson  :  '  Sir, 
it  was  believed.  A  tiraiter  at  the  Hummums,  in 
which  house  Ford  died,  h^been  absent  for  some 
time,  and  returned,  not  knowihg  that  I^oY^  was 
dead.  Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to 
the  story,  he  met  him ;  going  dowh  again,  he 
met  him  a  second  time.    When  he  came  up  he 


asked  some  of  the  people  of  the  house  what  Ford 
could  be  doing  there.  They  told  him  Ford  was 
dead.  The  waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay 
for  some  time.  AVlien  he  recovered  he  said  he 
had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women  from 
Ford  ;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or  to  whom. 
He  walked  out;  he  was  followed;  but  some- 
where about  St.  Paul's  they  lost  him.  He  came 
bade,  and  said  he  had  delivered  the  message,  and 
the  women  exclaimed,  "Then  we  are  all  un- 
done!^* Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous 
man,  inquired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and 
he  said  the  evidence  was  irresistible.  My  wife 
went  to  the  Hummums  (it  is  a  place  where 
people  get  themselves  cupped).  I  believe  she 
went  with  intention  to  hear  about  this  story  of 
Ford.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to  tell  her ; 
but  after  they  had  talked  to  her,  she  came  away 
satisfied  that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure  the  man 
had  a  fever,  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of. 'it:  But  if  the  message  to  the 
women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were  true  as 
related,  there  was  something  supematuraL  That 
rests  upon 'hisr  word,  and  there  it  remains.' 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed,  Johnson 
and  I  sat  up  late,  li^e  resumed  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds*8  argument  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  that 
a  man  would  be  virtuous  though  he  had  no  other 
motive  than  to. preserve  his  character.  John- 
son :  *  Sir,  it  is  not  true ;  for,  as  to  this  world, 
vice  does  not  hurt  a  man's  character.  *  Boswell  : 
'  Yes,  sir,  debauching  a  friend's  wife  wUL  *  John- 
son :  '  No,  sir.  Who  thinks  the  worse  of  [Beau- 
clerk]  for  it  ? '  Boswell  :  *  Lord  [Bolingbroke] 
was  not  his  friend.'  Johnson:  'That  \a  only 
a  circumstance,  sir,-  a  slight  distinction.  He 
could  not  get  into  the  house  but  by  Lord 
[Bolingbroke].  A  man  is  chosen  knight  of  the 
shire,  not  the  less  for  having  debauched  ladies.' 
Boswell:  '"Wliat,  sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  there 
not  be  a  general  resentment  against  him?' 
Johnson  :  '  No,  sir,  he  will  lose  those  particu- 
lar gentlemen ;  but  the  rest  will  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  it  '^  (warmly).  Boswell  : 
*"\f  ell,  sir,  I  cannot  think  so.*  Johnson  :  *Nay, 
sir,  there 'is  no  talking  with  a  man  who  will  dis- 
pute what  everybody  knows  (angrily).  Don't 
you  know  this?'  Boswell:  *No,  sir;  and  I 
wish  to  think  better  of  your  country  than  you 
represent  it.  I  knev^  in  Scotland  a  gentleman 
obliged  to- leave  it  for  debauching  a  lady,  and  in 
one  of  our  couhties  an  earl's  brother  lost  his 
election,  because  he  had  debauched  the  lady  of 
another  earl  in  that  county,  and  destroyed  the 
peace  of  a  noble  family.' 

Still  he  would  not  yield,  fie  proceeded : 
'Will  you  not  allow,  sir,  that  vice  does  not 
hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct  his 
prosperity  in  life,  when  you  know  that  [Lord 
Clive]  was  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours ;  a 
man  who  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such 
crimes,  that  his  consciousness  of  them  impelled 
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fiim  to  cut  hif  own  throat.'  Boswell:  'Tou 
will  recollect,  sir,  that  Dr.  Boberteon  said  he 
eat  hiB  throat  becanse  he  was  weary  of  still  life, 
little  things  not  being  sufficient  to  move  his 
great  mind.'  Johnson  (very  angry);  *  Nay,  sir, 
what  stuff  is  this?  You  had  no- more  this 
oi^inion  after  Bobertson  said  it  than  before.  I 
know  nothing  more  offensive  than  repeating 
what  one  knows  to  be  foolish  things,  by  way  of 
continuing  a  dispute,  to  see  what  a  man  will 
answer — to  make  him  your  butt  I'  (angrier 
BtilL)  BOSWSLL:  'My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  such 
intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect.  I  had  not, 
indeed.  Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt 
everything  "weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able," as  Hamlet  says?'  JoiftjsoN:  *Nay,  if 
you  are  to  bring  in  gabble,  111  talk  no  more.  I 
will  not,  upon  my  honour.'  My  readers  will 
decide  upon  this  dispute. 

CHAPTER  XLVm. 

1778-1779. 

Next  morning  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Thral6  at  break- 
fast, before  Johnson  came  down,  the  dispute 
of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character 
upon  success  in  life.  She  said  he  was  certainly 
wrong,  and  told  me  that  a  baronet  lost  an  elec- 
tion in  Wales  because  he  had  debauched  the 
sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country,  whom  he 
made  one  of  his  daughters  invite  as  her  com- 
panion at  his  seat  in  the  country,  when  his  lady 
and  his  other  children  were  in  London.  But 
she  would  not  encounter  Johnson  upon  the 
subject. 

I  stayed  all  this  day  with  him  at  Streatham. 
He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good  humour. 

Looking  at  Messrs.  Dilly's  splendid  edition 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works,  he 
laughed,  and  said,  *  Here  are  now  two  speeches 
ascribed  to  him^  both  of  which  were  written  by 
me ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  they  have  found  out 
that  one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other 
like  Cicero.' 

He  censured  Lord  Kaimes's  SkttcJies  of  the 
JSistcry  of  Man,  for  misrepresenting  Claren- 
don's account  of  the  appearance  of  Sir  George 
Villiers's  ghost,  as  if  Clarendon  were  weakly 
credulous,  when  the  truth  is,  that  Clarendon 
only  says  that  the  story  was  upon  a  better 
foundation  of  credit  than  usually  such  dis- 
courses are  founded  upon ;  nay,  speaks  thus  of 
the  person  who  was  reported  to  have  seen  the 
vision,  '  the  poor  man,  if  he  had  been  at  all 
vjokingf*  which  Lord  Kaimes  has  omitted.  He 
added,  'In  this  book  it.  is . maintained  that 
virtue  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  if  we  would 
but  consult  our  own  hearts  we  should  be  virtu- 
ous. Now,  after  consulting  our  own  hearts  all 
we  can,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  have,  we  find 
how  few  of  us  are  virtuous.  This>is  saying  a 
thing  which  all  mankind  know  net  to  be  true.' 


Boswell :  .^Is  not  modesty  natural?'  John- 
son :  '  I  cannot  say,  sir,  as  we  find  no  people 
quite  in  a  state  of  nature;  but  I  think  the 
more  they  are  taught,  the  more  modest  they 
are.  The  French  are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught 
people ;  a  lady  there  will  spit  on  the  floor,  and 
rub  it  with  her  foot.  \Vhat  I  gained  by  being 
in  France  was,  learning  to  be  better  satisfied 
with  my  own  country.  Time  maybe  employed 
to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
four,  almost  in  any  way  than  in  travelling. 
When  you  set  travelling  against  mere  negation, 
against  doing  nothing,  it  is  better,  to  be  sure ; 
but  how  much  more  would  a  young  man  im- 
prove were  he  to  study  during  those  years ! 
Indeed,  if  a  young  man  is  wild,  and  must  run 
after  women  and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this 
should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  his  return,  he  can 
break  off  such  connexions,  and  begin  at  home  a 
new  man,  with  a  character  to  form  and  ac- 
quaintance to  make.  How  little  does  travelling 
supply  to  the  conversation  of  any  man  who  has 
travelled;  how  little  to  Beauclerk!'  Bos- 
well :  *  What  say  you  to  Lord  [Charlemont]  ? ' 
Johnson  :  '  I  never  but  once  heiurd  him  talk  of 
what  he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  large 
serpent  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.' 
Boswell  :  'Well,  I  happened  to  hear  him  tell 
the  same  thing,  which  made  me  mention  him.' 

I  talked  of  a  country  life.  Johnson:  'Were 
I  to  live  in  the  country,  I  would  not  devote  my- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  popularity.  I  would 
live  in  a  much  better  way,  much  more  happily. 
I  would  have  my  time  at  my  own  command.' 
Boswell  :  '  But,  sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  all  our  literary  friends?' 
Johnson  :  'Sir,  you  will  by-and-by  have  enough 
of  this  conversation,  which  now  delights  you  so 
much.* 

As  he  was  a  zealous  friend  of  subordination, 
he  was  at  all  times  watchful  to  repress  the 
vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  the  great. 
'High  people,  sir,'  said  he,  'are  the  best ;  take 
a  hundred  ladies  of  quality,  you'll  find  them 
better  wives,  better  mothers,  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  to  their  children, 
than  a  hundred  other  women.  Tradeswomen 
(I  mean  the  wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city, 
who  are  worth  from  £10,000  to  £15,000,  are 
the  worst  ci^eatures  upon  the  earth,  grossly 
ignorant,  and  thinking  viciousness  fashionable. 
Farmers,  I  think,  are  often  worthless  fellows. 
Few  lords  will  cheat ;  and  if  they  do,  they'll 
be  ashamed  of  it :  farmers  cheat,  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  it ;  they  have  all  the  sensual  vices 
too  of  the  nobility,  with  cheating  into  the 
baigainl  There-  is  as  much  fornication  and 
adultery  amongst  farmers  as  amongst  noble- 
men.' Boswell  :  '  Th&  notion  of  the  world,  sir, 
however,  is  that  the  morals  of  women  of  quality 
are  worse  thautthose  in  lower  stations.'  John- 
son :  '  Yes,  sir,  the  licentiousness  of  one  woman 
of  quality  makes  more  noise  than  that  of  a 
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number  of  women  in  lower  st&tiona.  Then,  sir, 
you  are  to  consider  the  malignity  of  women  in 
the  dty  against  women  -of  quality,  which  will 
make  them  believe  anything  of  them — such  as 
that  they  call  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No,  sir, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  higher  in  rank, 
the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  better  in- 
structed and  the  more  virtuousi.' 

This  year  the  Beverend  Mr.  Home  published 
his  Zetttfr  to  Mr.  Dunning,  on  the  English  Par- 
ticle, Johnson  read  it,  and,  though  not  treated 
in  it  with  sufficient  respect,  he  had  candour 
enough  to  say  to  Mr.  Seward,  'Were  I  to  make 
a  new  edition  of  my  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt 
several  of  Mr.  Home's  etymologies;  I  hope 
they  did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  &>r  his 
libel ;  he  has  too  much  literature  for  that.' 

On  Saturday,  May  16, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
Beauclerk's,  with  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens, 
Dr.  Higgins,  and  some  others.  I  regret  very 
feelingly  every  instance  of  my  remissness  in 
recording  his  memorabilia  ;  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
condition  of  humanity  (as  Mr.  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  once  observed  to  me,  after  having 
made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  highly  applauded,  but 
which  he  afterwards  perceived  might  have  been 
better),  'that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  think- 
ing of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of  our 
acquisitions.*  This  is  an  unreasonable  mode  of 
disturbing  our  tranquillity,  and  should  be  cor- 
rected; let  me  then  comfort  myself  with  the 
large  treasure  of  Johnson's  convcnation  which  I 
have  preserved  for  my  own  enjoyment  and  that  of 
the  world,  and  let  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon 
each  occasion,  whether  more  or  less,  whether  a 
bulse,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  '  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the  broad 
sunshine  of  life  than  almost  any  man.' 

The  diHister  of  General  Burgoyne's  army  was 
then  the  common  topic  of  conversation.  It  was 
asked  why  piling  their  arms  was  insisted  upon 
as  a  matter  of  such  consequence,  when  it  seemed 
to  be  a  circumstance  so  inconsiderable  in  itself. 
Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  a  French  author  says, 
^*  II  y  a  heaucoup  de  puerilUia  dans  la  guerre," 
All  distinctions  are  trifles,  because  great  things 
can  seldom  occur,  and  those  distinctions  are 
settled  by  custom.  A  savage  would  as  willingly 
have  his  meat  sent  to  him  in  the  kitchen,  as  eat 
it  at  'the  table  here  :  as  men  become  civilised, 
various  modes  of  denoting  honourable  preference 
are  invented.* 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon  the 
similarity  between  Basselas  and  Candide, 
which  I  have  inserted  in  its  proper  place, 
when  considering  his  admirable  philosophical 
romance.  He  said,  Candide,  he  thought,  had 
more  power  in  it  than  anything  that  Voltairt 
had  written. 

He  said,  'The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never 
can  be  perfectly  translated ;  so  much  of  the  ex- 
cellence is  in  the  numbers  and  the  ej^pression. 


Francis  has  done  it  the  best ;  111  take  his,  five 
out  of  six,  against  them  alL* 

On  Sunday,  May  17, 1  presented  to  him  Mr. 
Fullarton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  India,  to  whom 
he  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr.  Brydone 
accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to  Sicily  and 
Malta.  He  said,  'The  information  which  we 
hflcve  from  modem  travellers  is  much  more 
authentic  than  what  we  had  from  ancient  tra- 
vellers ;  ancient  travellers  guessed ;  modem 
travellers  measure.  The  Swiss  admit  that 
there  is  but  one  error  in  Stanyan.  If  Brydone 
were  more  attentive  to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a 
good  traveller.' 

He  said,  '  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dictator  ;  he 
possessed  the  power  of  putting  the  State  in 
motion;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order  is 
relaxed.*  BoswELL  :  '  Is  there  no  hope  of  a 
change  to  the  better?*  Johnson:  *Why,  yes, 
sir,  when  we  are  weary  of  this  relaxation.  So 
the  City  of  London  will  appoint  its  mayors 
again  by  seniority.*  BoswELL  :  '  But  is  not 
that  taking  a  mere  chance  for  having  a  good 
or  a  bad  mayor?*  JoHNSON:  'Yes,  sir;  but 
the  evil  of  competition  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  worst  mayor  that  can  come;  besides, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
choice  of  a  rabble  will  be  right,  than  that  chance 
win  be  right.* 

On  Tuesday,  May  19,  I  was  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  in  the  evening.  He  was  engaged  to 
dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dilly's ;  I  waited  upon  him 
to  remind  him  of  his  appointment,  and  attend 
him  thither ;  he  gave  me  some  salutary  counsel, 
and  recommended  vigorous  resolution  against 
any  deviation  ftom  moral  duty.  Boswell: 
'  But  you  would  not  have  me  to  bind  myself  by 
a  solemn  obligation?'  Johnson  (much  agi- 
tated): 'What!  a  vow.  Oh  no,  sir;  a  vow 
is  a  horrible  thing :  it  is  a  snare  for  sin.  The 
man  who  oannot  go  to  heaven  .without  a  vow, 
Qxay  go — *  Here  standing  erect  in  the  middle 
of  his  library,  and  rolling  grand,  his  pause 
was  truly  a  curious  compound  of  the  solemn 
and  the  ludicrous  ;  he  half -whistled  in  his 
usual  Way  when  pleasant,  and  he  paused,  as 
if  checked  by  religious  awe.  Methought  he 
would  have  added — to  Hell — but  was  restrained. 
I  humoured  the  dilemma.  '  What,  sir,*  said  I, 
'  In  caelum  jutseris  ibUV  alluding  to  his  imita- 
tion of  it, — 

<  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes.' 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  In 
his  noble  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
JvMtmal, — a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb 
spread,  in  his  description  of  the  young  enthu- 
siast at  College : 

'  Tlirough  all  his  veins  the  fever  Of  renown 
Sprtads  firom  the  strong  contagion  ot  the  gown  ; 
O'er  Bodlesr's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o^  bis  bead.' 
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He  had  denred  xne  to  change  tprtad*  to  hums; 
but  for  perfect  authenticity  I  now  had  it  done 
with  Mb  own  hand.'  I  thought  this  alteration 
not  only  cured  the  fault,  but  was  more  poetical, 
as  it  might  carry  an  allusion  to  the  shirt  by 
which  Hercules  was  inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at 
Mr.  Dilly*s ;  nobody  there  but  ourselves.  Mr. 
Dilly  mentioned  somebody  having  .wished  that 
Milton's  Trc^ctaU  on  Educatiqn  should  be 
printed  along  with  his  poems  in  the  edition  of 
the  English  Poets,  then  going  on.  JpHKSON: 
'  It  woidd  .be  breaking  in  upon  the  pl^^  but 
would  be  of  qo  great  copsequence.  So  far  as  it 
would  be  anything,  it  would  be  wrong :  Educa- 
tion in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  tyro,  of  its  greatest  m^n,  >Iilton  and 
Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I 
•uppofe  haapever  been  tried.  Locke's,  I  fancy, 
has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is  very  imper- 
fect; it  gives  too  much  to  onjs  side,  and  too 
little  to  the  ojbher ;  it  givey  too  little  to  litera- 
ture. I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  Dr.  Watts; 
but  my  materials  are  very  pcantyt  His  poems 
are  by  no  mj^ns  his  best  works ;  I  cannot  praise 
his  poetry  ijtself  highly;  but  I  C{A. praise  its 
design.* 

My  illustrious  hieud  and  I  parted  ii^ith  assur 
ances  of  affectionate  regard. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  25th  of  May,  from 
Thoipe.  i|i  ^Yorkshire,  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr. 
Bosville,  and  gave  him«n  account  o^my  having 
Passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  unexpectedly,  and 
therefore  'Without  having  any  letters  of  intro- 
duction, but  that  I  had  been  honoured  with 
civilities  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Simpson,  a|i  ac- 
quaintano^  of  his,  and  Captain .  Broadley,  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Militia^;  but  more  particularly 
from  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  Chancellor, 
who  first  received  me  with  great  politeness  as  a 
stranger,  and,  when  I  informed  him  who  I  was, 
entertained  me  at  his  house  with  the  most  flat- 
tering attention.  I  also  expressed  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  had  found  that  our  worthy  friend 
Langton  was.  highly  eqt^emed  in  lUs.  own 
country  town. 

'  TQ  DB.,  SAMTJBL  JOHNSOK. 

'  Edinburgh,  June  18, 1778. 
•MtDbarSib,— 

'Since  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have  been 
again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  more  conversation 
with  Thomson's  sister.  It  is  strange  that  Mur- 
doch, who,  was  his  intimate  Inend,  should  have 
mistaken,  his  mother's  maiden  nan^e,  which  he 
says  was  Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name 
of  his  gr^d^iother  by  the  mother's  side.    His 

I  The  Blip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the  correction 
is  deposited  by  me  in  the  noble  library  to  which  it 
relates,  and  to  which  I  have  presented  other  pieoes  ot 
his  handwriUng.-^BoswsUk 


mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter,*  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo,  a  small  proprietor  of 
land.  Thomson  had  one  brother,  whom  he  had 
with  him  in  England  as  his  amanuensis ;  but  he 
was  seised  with  a  consumption,  and  having 
returned  to  Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air 
would  do  for  him,  died  young.  He  had  three 
sisters,  one  married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Strathaven ;  one  to  Mr.  Craig,  father 
of  the  ingenious  architect,  who  gave  the  plan 
of  the  New  Town  of  £!dinburgh;  and  one  to 
Mr.  Thomson,  master  of  the  Granunar-school  at 
Lanark.  £[e  was  of  .a  humane  and  benevolent 
disposition :  not  only  sent  valuable  presents  to 
his.slB^erB,  but  a  ye|ir]y  allowance  in  money, 
and  was  always  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttleton's  obser- 
vation, "  that  he  loathed  much  to  write,"  was 
very  true.  His  letters  to  bis  sister,  Mrs. 
Thonison,  w^re  not  frequent,  and  in  one  of 
theQi  he  says,  "  All  .my  friends  who  know 
me  know  how  backward  I  am  to  write  letters, 
and  never  impute  the  negligence  of  my  hand 
to  the,  coldness  of  my  heart."  I  send  you  a 
cqpy  of  th^  la^t  letter  which  she  had  from 
hi]9 ;  she  never  heard  t^t  he  had  any  inten- 
tion of  going  into  holy  orders.  From  this  late 
interv;ie.w  with  his  sister,  I  think  much  more 
favourably  of  hiqa,  as  I  hope  you  wilL  I  am 
eager  to  .see  more  of  ypur  Preface^  to  the 
Poets:  ,1  solace  ipyself  with  the  few  proof- 
sheets,  which  I  hfiy^. 

'  I  send  another  parcel  c|  Lord  Hailes's 
Annals,  which  yon  will  please  to  return 
to  me.  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  He 
says,  "  he  wishes  you  would  cut  a  little 
deeper;"  but  he  may  be  proud  that  there  is 
so  littl0  occasion  to  u^  the  critical  knife. — I 
ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithful  and  affec* 
tionavte.luuuble  servant, 

'Ja^osBobwzll.* 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  favour  me  with  some  particulars 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  IVarley  camp,'  where 
this  gentJeman  was  at  the  time  stationed  as 
a  Captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  militia.  I 
shall  give  them  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter 
to  me : — 

*  It  was  .in.  the  summei:  ot  the  year  1778  that 
he  complied  with  my  invitation  to  come  down 
to  the  camp  at  Warley,  and  he  stayed  with  me 
about  a  week.  The  scene  appeared,  notwith- 
standing a  great  degree,  of  411  health  that  he 
seemed  io  labour  under,  to  interest  and  amuse 
him,  as  agreeing  with  t|;ie  disposition  that  I 
believe  you  know  he  constantly  manifested 
towards  inquiring  into  subjects  of  the  military 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  attentive  to  minute 
accuracy  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets;  for,  notwithstanding 
my  having  detected  this  mistake,  he  has  continued  il 

—BOfiWXLL. 

s  Near  Halifax,  in  Torkshire, 
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kind.  He  sat,  with  a  patient  degree  of  atten- 
tion, to  observe  the  proceedings  of  a  regimental 
court-martial,  that  happened  to  be  called  in 
the  time  of  his  stay  with  ns;  and  one  night, 
as  late  as  eleven  o^dock^  he  accompanied  the 
Major  of  the  regiment  in  going  what  ture  styled 
the  Bownd^y  where  he  might  observe  the  fonjis 
of  visiting  the  guards,  for  the  seeing  that  they 
and  their  sentries  are  ready  in  their  duty 
on  their  several  posts.  He  took  occasion  to 
converse  at  times  on  military  topics,  once  in 
particular  that  I  see  the  mention  of  in  your 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,,  which 
lies  open  before  me,  as  to  gunpowder;  which 
he  spoke  of  to  the  sanie  effect,  in  part,  that  you 
relate. 

'On  one  occasion,  when  the  regiment  were 
going  through  their,  exercise,  ha  went  quite 
close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
it,  and  watched  all  their  practice,  a^entively ; 
and  when  he  came^away  his  remark  was,  *'  The 
men  indeed  do  load  the^*  muskets  and  fire 
with  wonderful  celerity."  He  was  likewise 
I>Articular  in  inquiring  to  kno^  what  was  the 
weight  of  the  niusket  balls  in  use,  and  within 
what  distance  they  mijght  be  dx^ected  to  take 
effect  when  fired  o^. 

'  In  walking  amoi^g  i^e  teojbs,  an4  observing 
the  difference  between  those  of  the  officers  and 
private  men,  he  said  that  the  superiority  of 
accommodation  of  the  better  conditions .  ,pf  life 
to  that  of  the  inferior  ones,  was  never  exhibited 
to  him  in  so  distinct  a  vieyr.  The  civilities 
paid  to  him  in  the  cnm^p  were  from  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the 
officers  of  which  accommodated  him  with  a  tent 
in  which  he  slept ;  and  from  Qeneral  Hall,  whp 
very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine  with  him, 
where  he  appeared  to  be  very  well  pleased  with 
his  entertainment,  and  the  civilities  he  received 
on  the  part  of  the  General;*  the  attention 
likewise  o£  the  Genesalrs  aide-det-camp,  Captain 
Smith,  seemed  to  be  very  welcome  to  him,  as 
appeared  by  their  engaging  in  a,  ^at  deal  of 
discourse  together.  The  gentlemen  of  the  East 
York  regimeint  likewise, .  on  being  ii^ormed  of 
his  coming,  solicited  his  company  at  dinner; 
but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed  his  departure,  so 
that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  invitation.' 

'to  JAKES  B98WILL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  July  3, 1778. 
*SiB, — Iharve  received  two  letters  from  you, 
of  which, the  second  complains,  of  the  neglect 
shown  to  the  first.  Toii  must  not  tie  your 
friends  to  such  punctual  correspondence.  Ton 
have  all  possible  assurances  of  my  affection  and 
esteem ;  and  there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  re- 
iterated professions.    When  it  may  happen  that 

>  When. I. one  day  at  Court  expressed  to  General 
Hall  my  sense  of  the  honour  he  had  done  my  ftriend, 
he  politely  ax^ewered,  *Sir,  I  did  mys^  honour.'— 

BOSWELL. 


I  can  give  you  either  counsel  or  comfort,  I  hope 
it  will  never  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect 
you ;  but  you  must  not  think  me  criminal  or 
cold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  nothing  to 
say. 

*  You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs.  Boswell 
is  recovered ;  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
probability  of  her  long  life.  'If  general  appro- 
bation will  add  anything  to  your  enjoyment,  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  you  mentioned 
as  a  man  whom  everybody  lUces,  I  think  life  haa 
little  more  to  give. 

*  [Langton]  has  gone  to  his  regiment.  He  has 
laid  down  his  coach,  and  tall^s  of  making  more 
contractions  of  his  expense^;  how  he  will  succeed 
I  know  not.  It  is  difficult  to  reform  a  house- 
hold gradually ;  it.  may  b^  ■  better  done  by  a 
system,  totally  new.  I  am  afraid  be  has  always 
son^ething  to  hide.  When  we  pressed  him  to 
go  t<:>,  Langton,  he  objected  .the  n^9.essity  of 
attending  his  navigation ;  yet  he  09uld  talk  of 
going  to  A)>erdeen,  a  place  x^ot  much  nearer  his 
navigation.  I  believe  he  cannot  bear  the 
thought  Qf  living  at  [Langton]  in, a  state  of 
diminution,  and  of  appearing  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  shorn  of  his  beams. 
This  is  natural,  but  it  is  cowardly.  What  I 
told  him  of  the  increasing  expense  of  a  growing 
family  seems  to  have  struck  him.  H  certainly 
had  gone  on.  with  very  ooiaiused  views,  ^und  we 
have,  I  think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong; 
though,  yni^h  the  commoi^  defidence  of  adyisers, 
we  have  not  shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

'I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  xostrain 
your  imagination,  and  imagine  that  happiness, 
sucjh  a^  life  admit9i  may  be.  had  at  other  places 
as  well  as  London.  Without  affecting  Stoicism, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  our  business  to.Bxempt 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  from  the  po^er  of 
external  things.  There  is  but  ,one  solid  basis  of 
happinesfl,  and  that  is,  the  reasonable  hope  ^f  a 
happy  futurity.    This  may  be  had  everywhere. 

*  I  dp  not  blame  your  preference  of  London  tp, 
other  places,  for  it  is  really  to  bo.. preferred,  if 
the  choice  is  free ;  but  few  hav»  the  choice  of 
their  place,  or  their  manner  of  life ;  and  mere 
plea8ureoughtnotto.be  t)ie. prime  motive. of 
action. 

*  Mrs  Thiale,  poor  thing,  has  ,a  datighter.  Mr. 
Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  like  the  rest  of.  us, 
Mrs.  WiUiamB  is  sick ;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  is  poor- 
I  have  miserable  nights.  Nobody  is  well  but 
Mr,  Leyett.— I^a^p,  de^i  sir,  your  most,  etc., 

*  9am.  Johnson.' 

In  liie  course  of  this  year  there  :wa8.  a  4iff«rr 
ence  between  him  and  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan, 
the  particulars  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
relate.  Their  reconciliation  was  communicated 
to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Strahan  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

'  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  passed  between 
him  and  me  were  dated  in  March  last.     The 
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matter  lay  doxmant  till  July  27,  when  he  wrote 
to  me  as  follows : — 

'  "  TO  WILLIAM  STBAHAN,  ISQ. 

* "  Sib, — ^It  would  be  very  fooliiih  for  us  to  con- 
tinue strangers  any  longer.  Tou  cait  never  by 
persistency  make  wrong  right.  If  I  resented 
too  acrimoniously,  I  resented  only  to  yourself. 
Nobody  ever  saw  or  heard  what  I  wrote.  You 
saw  that  my  anger  was  over  ;  for  in  a  day  or 
two  I  came  to  your  house.  I  have  given  you  a 
longer  time,  and  I  hope  you  have  made  so  good 
use  of  it  as  to  be  no  longer  on  evil  terms  with, 
sir,  your,  etc.,  * "  Sam.  Johnson." 

'  On  this  I  called  upon  him,  and  he  has  since 
dined  with  me.* 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  as  formerly 
continued  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Strahan. 
My  friend  mentioned  to  me  a  little  circumstance 
of  his  attention,  which,  though  we  may  smile  at 
it,  must  be  allowed  to  have  i1»  foundation  in  a 
nice  and  true  knowledge  of  human  life.  '  When 
I  write  to  Scotland,'  said  he,  *  I  employ  Strahan 
to  frank  my  letters,  that  he  may  have  the  con- 
sequence of  appearing  a  Parliament  man  among 
his  countrymen.* 

'  TO  CAPTAIN  LANOTON,'  WABLET  CAMP. 

'October  31, 1778. 
'  Dear  Sib, — ^When  I  reoollect  how  long  ago 
I  was  received  with  so  much  kindness  at  Warley 
Common,  I  am  ashamed  that  I  have  not  made 
some  inquiries  after  my  friends. 

*  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealers  did  you  con- 
vict ?  and  how  did  you  punish  them  ?  When  are 
you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  habitations  ?  The 
air  grows  cold,  and  the  ground  damp.  Longer 
stay  in  the  camp  cannot  be  without  much  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  common  men,  if  even  the 
officers  can  escape. 

*  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle ;  about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a  power 
of  presenting  himself  to  some  good  living.  He 
is  provided  for. 

'The  session  of  the  Club  is  to  commence 
with  that  of  the  Parliament.  Mr.  Banks'  de- 
sires to  be  admitted ;  he  will  be  a  very  honour- 
able accession. 

'  Did  the  King  please  you  ?  The  Coxlieath 
men,  I  think,  have  some  reason  to  complain; 
Be3molds  says  your  camp  is  better  than  theirs. 

*I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encounter 
this  weather.  Take  care  of  own  health;  and, 
as  you  can,  of  your  men.  Be  pleased  to  make 
my  compliments  to  all  the  gentlemen  whose 
notice  I  have  had,  and  whose  kindness  I  have 
experienced. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  '  Saic.  Johnson.' 

1  Dr.  Johnson  hers  addresses  his  worthy  friend, 
Bennet  Langton,  Esq.,  by  his  title  as  Captain  of  the 
Lincolnshire  militia,  in  which  he  has  since  been  most 
deservedly  raised  to  the  rank  of  Major. --Boswbll. 

s  Afterwards  Sir  Joseph. 


I  wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  August,  the 
18th  of  September,  and  the  6th  of  November ; 
informing  him  of  my  having  had  another  son 
bom,  whom  I  had  called  James ;  that  I  had 
passed  some  time  at  Auchinledc  ;  that  the 
Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her  ninety-ninth 
year,  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  saw  her,  and  re- 
membered him  with  respect ;  and  that  his  mother 
by  adoption,  the  Countess  of  Eglintoune,  had 
said  to  me,  *Tdl  Mr.  Johnson  I  love  him  ex- 
ceedingly; that  I  had  again  suffered  much 
from  bad  spirits ;  and  that,  as  it  was  very  long 
since  I  hes^  from  him,  I  was  not  a  little  un- 
easy.* 

The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his  friend  Dr. 
Bumey  appears  from  the  following  letters : — 

'to  the  bevebend  db.  whebleb,  oxpobd. 
*  London,  November  2, 1778. 

'Deab  Sib, — ^Dr.  Bumey,  who  brings  this 
paper*  is  engaged  in  a  history  of  music ;  and 
having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham  of  some  uss. 
relating  to  his  subject,  which  are  in  the  library 
of  your  College,  is  desirous  to  examine  them. 
He  is  my  friend,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty 
of  entreating  your  favour  and  assistance  in  his 
inquiry ;  and  can  assure  you,  with  great  oonfi- 
dence,  that  if  yon  knew  him  he  would  not  want 
any  intervenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the  kind- 
ness of  one  who  loves  learning  and  virtue  as 
you  love  them. 

'  I  have  been  flattering  myself  all  the  summer 
with  the  hope  of  paying  my  annual  visit  to  my 
fiiends,  but  something  has  obstructed  me;  X 
still  hope  not  to  be  long  without  seeing  you.  I 
should  be  glad  of  a  little  literary  talk,  and  glad 
to  show  you,  by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how 
eagerly  I  love  it,  when  you  talk  it. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sail  Jo^bon.' 

^  to  the  bbvxbend  db.  xdwabds,  oxfobd. 
'London,  IfotfemJber  2, 1778. 

'  Sib,— The  bearer.  Dr.  Bumey,  has  had  some 
account  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
libraxy,  from  which  he  hopes  to  gain  some 
materials  for  his  history  of  music;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  language,  is  at  a  loes  where  to 
find  assistance.  I  make  no  doubt  hut  jrou,  sir, 
can  help  him  through  his  diflSculties,  and  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  recommending  him  to 
your  favour,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a 
man  worthy  of  every  civility  that  can  be  shown, 
and  every  benefit  that  can  be  aonfeaed. 

'But  we  must  not  let  Welsh  drive  us  from 
Greek.  What  oemes  of  Xenophon?  If  you  do 
not  like  the  trouble  of  publishing  the  book,  do 
not  let  your  commentaries  be  lost.  Contrive 
that  they  may  be  published  somewhere. — I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant,     '-Sam.  Johnson.* 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Bumey  great  kind- 
ness and  friendly  offices  from  beth  cl  these 
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gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occasion,  but  in 
future  visits  to  the  university.  The  same  year 
Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Warton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Burney*s  youngest  son, 
who  was  to  be  placed  in  the  College  of  Win- 
chester, but  accompanied  ^lim  when  he  went 
thither. 

We  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  grievously  he  was 
afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  how  uncomfort- 
able his  home  was  made  by  the  perpetual  jarring 
of  those  whom  he  charitably  accommodated 
under  his  roof.  He  has  sometimes  suffered  me 
to  talk  jocularly  of  his  group  of  females,  and 
call  them  his  Seraglio.  He  thus  mentions  them, 
together  with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Mrs,  Thrale :— *  Williams  hates  everybody ; 
Levett  hates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love 
Williams ;  Desmoulins  hates  them  both ;  Poll ' 
loves  none  of  them.* 

*  TO  JAKES  BOBWSLL,  ESQ. 

'  November  21, 1778. 

'Deab  Sib,— It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I 
wrote,  and  I  think  you  have  some  reason  to  com- 
plain :  however,  you  must  not  let  small  things 
disturb  you  when  you  have  such  a  fine  addition 
to  your  happiness  as  a  new  boy,  and  I  hope  your 
lady's  health  is  restored  by  bringing  him.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  a  little  care  will  now 
restore  her,  if  any  remains  of  her  complaints 
are  left. 

'  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  letter,  to  be 

gaining  ground  at  Auchiuleck— an  incident  that 

would  give  me  great  delight. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  gloominess,  or 
perversion  of  mind,  lays  hold  upon  you,  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  complaints,  but 
exert  your  whole  care  to  hide  it.  By  en- 
deavouring to  hide  it  you  will  drive  it  away. 
Be  always  busy. 

'The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  Parliament ; 
we  talk  of  electing  Banks,  the  traveller ;  he  will 
be  a  reputable  member. 

'Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his  com- 
pany of  militia  on  Warley  Common ;  I  spent 
five  days  amongst  them.  He  signalized  himself 
as  a  diligent  officer,  and  has  f  exy  high  respect 
in  the  regiment.  He  presided  when  I  was  there 
at  a  court-martial;  he  is  now  quartered  in 
Hertfordshire ;  his  lady  and  little  ones  are  in 
Scotland.  Paoli  came  to  the  oamp,  and  com- 
mended the  soldicDB. 

'Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matters  to  say; 
my  health  is  not  restored ;  my  nights  are  rest- 
less and  tedious.  The  best  night  that  I  have  had 
these  twenty  years  was  at  Fort  Augustus.  I  hope 
soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to  read. — ^I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  affectionate,  '  Sam.  Johbson.' 
^^^^^^"^"^^"^^^^^^'^^""""•."''^"■"^•■^^— .•^i"-^^^^"^^^.^^^^™.^^^ 
^  Hiss  GarmichaeL^BoBWSLb 


About  this  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Hussey, 
who  had  been  some  time  in  trade,  and  was  then 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  being 
about  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Aleppo  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  which  he  accomplished. 
Dr.  Johnson  (who  had  long  been  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him)  honoured  ^irn  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

*T0  MB.  JOHN  HUSSET. 

'  December  29, 1778. 
'Deab  Sib,— I  have  sent  you  the  Oramrnar,  and 
have  left  you  two  books  more,  by  which  I  hope 
to  be  remembered.  Write  my  name  in  them  r 
we  may  perhaps  see  each  other  no  more.  You 
part  with  my  good  wishes,  nor  do  I  despair  of 
seeing  you  return.  Let  no  opportunities  of  vice 
corrupt  you ;  let  no  bad  example  seduce  you ; 
let  the  blindness  of  Mahometans  confirm  you  in 
Christianity.  God  bless  you. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Johnson  this  year  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  DU- 
courses  to  the  Royal  Academy^  by  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  whom  he  always  considered  as  one  of 
his  literaiy  school.  Much  praise  indeed  is  due 
to  those  excellent  Discourses  which  are  so  uni- 
versally admired,  and  for  which  the  author  re- 
ceived from  the  Empress  of  Bussia  a  gold  snuff- 
box, adorned  with  her  profile  in  hoe  relief  set  in 
diamonds;  and  containing,  what  is  infinitely 
more  valuable,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  are 
written,  with  her  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand, 
the  following  words  :—'Pou,r  le  Chevalier  Bey- 
nolds, en  temoignoffe  du  contentemmt  que  fat  res- 
sentU  d,  la  lecture  de  ses  excellens  discours  sur  la 
Feintvre,* 

This  year  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  lumi- 
nous proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  in  all  its 
faculties,  trhether  memory,  judgment,  or  ima- 
gination, was  not  in  the  least  abated ;  for  this 
year  came  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  Pre- 
fcuies,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to  the  Most  JBmi- 
nent  of  the  English  Poets,  published  by  the  book- 
sellers of  London.  The  remaining  volumes 
came  out  in  the  year  1780.  The  Poets  were  se- 
lected by  the  several  booksellers  who  had  the 
honorary  copyright,  which  is  stUl  preserved 
among  them  by  mutual  ioompact,  notwithstand- 
ing thfi  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  perpetuity  of  literary  property.  We  have 
his  own  authority,'  that  by  his  recommenda- 
tion the  poems  of  Blaokmore,  Watts,  Pom£ret, 
and  Yalden,  were  added  to  the  collection.  Of 
this  work  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  here- 
aft^. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  J  wrote  to  him  on 
several  topics,  and  mentioned  that,  as  he  had 
been  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  have  the  proof 

1  Hfe  qf  fTfiUts.— BoswcLL. 
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sheets  of  his  Livti  of  Vie  Poets,  I  had  written  to 
his  servant  Francis  to  take  care  of  them  for 
me. 

'  UR.  BOSWELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

'Edinbdbgh,  Feb,  2, 1779. 

'Mt  dbab  Sir,— 6arriok*s  death  is  a  striking 
event ;  not  that  we  should  be  surprised  with  the 
death  of  any  man  who  has  lived  sixty-two  years,' 
but  because  there  was  a  vivcLcUy  in  our  late  cele- 
brated friend,  which  drove  away  the  thoughts 
of  de<Uh  from  any  association  with  him.  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  tenderly  affected  with  his  de- 
parture; and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you 
upon  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in  my 
days  of  effervescence  in  London,  when  poor  Der- 
rick was  my  governor;  and  since  that  time  I 
received  many  civilities  from  him.  Do  you  re- 
member how  pleasing  it  was,  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  at  Inverary,  upon  our  first  re- 
turn to  civilised  living,  after  our  Hebridean 
journey?  I  shall  alwajrs  remember  him  with 
affection  as  well  as  admiraticm. 

*  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  30th  of  January, 
I  drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and  had  solemn  con- 
versation with  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Falconer,  a 
non  juring  bishop,  a  very  learned  and  worthy  num. 
He  gave  two  toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I 
drank  with  cordiality — ^Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  Flora  Macdonald.  I  sat  about  four  hours 
with  him,  and  it  was  really  as  if  I  had  been 
living  in  the  last  century.  The  EpiBcoi>al 
Church  of  Scotland,  though  f aithfid  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart,  has  never  aocepted  of  any  congi 
d^Uire  since  the  Revolution ;  it  is  the  only  truo 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  its  own 
succession  of  bishops.  For  as  to  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  who  take  the  oaths  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, they  indeed  follow  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  but,  as  Bishop  Falconer  observed, 
*  they  are  not  Epitcopala ;  for  they  are  under 
no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  have  authority  be- 
yond his  diocese.'  This  venerable  gentleman 
did  me  the  hcmour  to  dine  with  me  yesterday, 
and  he  laid  his  hands  upon  the  heads  of  my 
little  ones.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  curious 
literary  conversation,  particularly  about  Mr. 
Thomas  Buddiman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great 
friendship. 

'Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  life 
makes  one  embrace  more  closely  a  valuable 
friend.  My  dear  and  much  respected  sir,  may 
God  preserve  you  long  in  this  world  while  I  am 
in  it. — ^I  am,  ever  your  much  obliged  and  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

'  Jambs  BoswELL.' 


>  On  Mr.  Garrick's  monument.  In  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
he  is  said  to  have  died,  'aged  64  years.'  But  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  Mr.  Boswell  is  perfectly  correct  Garrick 
was  baptized  at  Hereford,  Feb.  28, 1716-17,  and  died 
at  his  hoose  in  London,  Jan.  20, 1779.  The  inaceoracy 
of  lapidary  inscriptions  is  weirknown.->HALONB. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1779. 

On  the  23d  of  February  I  wrote  to  Johnson  again, 
complaining  of  his  silence,  as  I  had  heard  he  waa 
ill,  and  had  written  to  Mr.  Thrale  for  inf cnrmaiioii 
concerning  him ;  and  I  announced  my  intention 
of  soon  being  again  in  London. 

'  TO  JAM£S  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  March  13, 1779. 

'DXAB  Sir,— Why  dioold  you  take  such 
delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to  write  to  Mr.  Thrale 
that  I  am  negligent,  and  to  Francis  to  do  what 
is  so  very  unnecessary  ?  Thrale,  you  may  be 
sure,  cared  not  about  it ;  and  I  shall  spare  Francis 
the  trouble,  by  ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives 
and  Poets  to  dear  Mrs.  BosweU,'  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  marmalade.  Persuade  her  to 
accept  them,  and  ao^pt  them  kindly.  If  I 
thought  she  would  receive  them  scomfuUy,  I 
would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who  I  hope 
has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill-will  to  me. 

'  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes,  to 
some  other  friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first.  His 
second  volume  lies  by  my  bedside ;  a  book  aurely 
of  great  labour,  and  to  every  just  thinker  of 
great  delight.  Write  me  word  to  whom  I  shall 
send  besides :  would  it  please  Lord  Auchinleck  ? 
Mrs.  Thrale  waits  in  the  coach. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
etc.,  'Sam.  Johhson.' 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  to  London, 
where  I  arrived  on  Monday,  March  15 ;  and 
next  morning,  at  a  late  hour,  found  Dr.  Jolmson 
sitting  over  his  tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  Desmoolina, 
lir.  Levett,  and  a  clergyman,  who  had  come  to 
submit  some  poetical  pieces  to  his  revision.  It 
is  wondeiful  what  a  number  and  variety  of 
writers,  some  of  them  even  unknown  to  him^ 
prevailed  on  his  good-nature  to  look  over  their 
works,  and  suggest  corrections  and  improve- 
ments. My  arrival  interrupted  for  a  little 
while  the  important  business  of  this  true  re- 
presentative of  Bayes.  Upon  its  being  resumed, 
I  found  that  the  subject  under  immediate  con- 
sideration  was  a  translation  yet  in  manuscript, 
of  the  Carmen  SectUare  of  Horace,  which  had 
this  year  been  set  to  music,  and  i>erfOTmed  as  a 
public  entertainment  in  London,  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  Monsieur  Philidor*  and  Signer  Bax^tti. 
When  Johnson  had  done  reading,  the  author 
asked  him  bluntly,  'If,  upon  the  whole,  it 
was  a  good  translation?'  Johnson,  whose 
regard  for  truth  was  uncommonly  strict,  seemed 
to  be  puszled  for  a  moment  what  answer  to 
make  ;  as  he  certainly  could  not  honestly  com- 
mend the  performance,  with  exquisite  address 


>  He  sent  a  net  elegantly  bound  and  gUt,  which 
received  as  a  very  handsome  present— Boswbul 

s  Andrew  Philidor,  a  celebrated  musician  and  chess- 
player. 
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he  evaded  the  question,  thoB,  *  Sir,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  irana- 
lation.'  Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour  of 
the  performance  waaT  affirmed,  and  yet  the 
writer  was  not  shocked.  A  printed  Ode  to  the 
Warlike  Oenius  of  Britain  came  next  in  review. 
The  bard  was  a  lank,  bony  figure,  with  short 
black  hair;  he  was  writhing  himself  in  agita- 
tion while  Johnson  read,  and  showing  his  teeth 
in  a  grin  of  earnestness,  exclaimed  in  broken 
sentences,  and  in  a  keen,  sharp  tone,  '  Is  that 
poetry,  sir?  Is  it  Pindar?'  J0HN8ON:  'Why, 
sir,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poetry.' 
Then  turning  to  me,  the  poet  cried,  *  My  muse 
has  not  been  long  upon  the  town,  and  (pointing 
to  the  Ode)  it  trembles  under  the  hand  of  the 
great  critic'  Johnson  in  a  tone  of  displeasure 
asked  him^  '  Why  do  you  praise  Anson  ? '  I 
did  not  trouble  him  by  askiils;  his  reason  for 
this  question.  He  proceeded,  '  Here  is  an 
error,  sir; you  have  made  Qenius  feminine.' — 
*  Palpable,  sir,'  cried  the  enthusiast ;  *  I  know 
it.'  But  (in  a  lower  tone)  it  was  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  with  which 
her  Grace  was  pleased.  She  is  walking  across 
Coxheath,  in  the  military  uniform,  and  I 
suppose  her  to  be  the  Oenius  of  Britain.'  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  you  are  giving  a  reason  for  it ;  but 
that  will  not  make  it  right.  You  may  have  a 
reason  why  two  and  two  should  make  five ;  but 
they  will  still  make  but  four.' 

Although  I  was  several  times  with  him  in  the 
course  of  the  following  days,  such  it  seems  were 
my  occupations,  or  such  my  negligence,  that  I 
have  preserved  no  memorial  of  his  conversation 
till  Friday,  March  26,  when  I  visited  him.  He 
said  he  expected  to  be  attacked  on  account  of 
his  Livei  of  the  Poets.  *  However,'  said  he,  *  I 
would  rather  be  attacked  than  unnoticed.  For 
the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  an  author  is  to  be 
silent  aa  to  his  works.  An  assault  upon  a  town 
.  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  starving  it  is  still  worse.  An 
assault  may  be  unsuccessful ;  you  may  have 
more  men  IdUed  than  you  kill;  but  if  you  starve 
the  town,  you  are  sure  of  victory.' 

Talking  of  a  friend  of  ours  associating  with 
persons  of  very  discordant  principles  and  cha- 
racters, I  said  he  was  a  very  universal  man,  quite 
a  man  of  the  world.  JoHNBON :  'Yes,  sir,  but 
one  may  be  so  much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to 
be  nothing  in  the  world.  I  remember  a  passage 
in  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he 
was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge — "  I  do 
not  love  a  man  who  iszealouB  for  nothing."' 
Boswell:  'That  was  a  fine  passage.'  John- 
son :  '  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  another  fine  passage, 
too,  which  he  struck  out :  "  When  I  was  a  young 
man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I 
was  perpetually  starting  new  propositions. 
But  I  soon  gave  this  over;  for  I  found  that 
generally  what  was  new  was  false." '  I  said  I 
did  not  like  to  sit  with  people  of  whom  I  had 
not  a  giDod  opinion.    Johnson  :  '  But  you  must 


not  indulge  your  delicacy  too  much,  or  you 
will  be  a  tSte-d-tSte  man  all  your  life.' 

During  my  stay  in  London  this  spring,  I  find 
I  was  unaccountably  negligent  in  preserving 
Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at  any  time 
when  I  was  happy  enough  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  his  wisdom  and  wit.  There  is 
no  help  for  it  now.  I  must  content  myself  with 
presenting  such  scraps  as  I  have.  But  I  am 
nevertheless  ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how 
much  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  a 
bad  crop  this  year;  but  that  I  was  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore,, 
in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few  de- 
tached fragments. 

talking  of  the  wonderful  concealment  of  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  letters  signed  Juniut, 
he  said,  'I  should  have  believed  Burke  to  be 
Junius,  because  I  know  no  man  but  Burke  who 
is  capable  of  writing  these  letters ;  but  Burke 
spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would 
have  been  different,  had  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
the  author;  a  man  so  questioned,  as  to  an 
anonymous  publication,  may  think  he  has  a 
right  to  deny  it.' 

He  observed  that  his  old  friend  M^.  Sheridan 
had  been  honoured  with  extraordinary  attention 
in  his  own  country,  by  having  had  an  exception 
made  in  his  favour  in  an  Irish  Act  of  Parliament 
concerning  insolvent  debtors.  'Thus  to  be 
singled  out,'  said  he,  'by  a  legislature,  as  an 
object  of  public  consideration  and  kindness,  is  a 
proof  of  no  common  merit.' 

At  Streatham,  on  Monday,  March  29,  at  break- 
fast, he  maintained  that  a  fatiier  had  no  right 
to  control  the  inclinations  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31,  when  I  visited  him 
and  confessed  an  excess  of  which  I  had  very  sel- 
dom been  guilty — that  I  had  spent  a  whole  night 
in  playing  at  carda^  and  that  I  could  not  look 
back  on  it  with  satisfaction — ^instead  of  a  harsh 
animadversion,  he  mildly  said,  'Alas,  air,  on 
how  few  things  can  we  look  back  with  satis- 
faction ! ' 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  he  commended  one  of 
the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  for '  a  dogged  veracity.' 
He  said,  too, '  London  is  nothing  to  some  people ; 
but  to  a  man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  Lon- 
don is  the  place.  And  there  is  no  place  where 
ecomony  can  be  ao  well  practised  aa  in  London : 
more  can  be  had  here  for  the  money,  even  by 
ladies,  than  anywhere  elae.  You  cannot  play 
tricka  with  your  fortune  in  a  small  place ;  you 
must  make  an  uniform  appearance.  Here  a 
lady  may  have  well-fumished  apartments,  an 
elegant  dreaa,  without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen.' 

I  waa  amused  by  considering  with  how  much 
ease  and  coolness  he  could  write  or  talk  to  a 
friend,  exhorting  him  not  to  suppose  that  happi- 
ness waa  not  to  be  found  aa  well  in  other  placea 
aa  in  London ;  when  he  himaelf  was  at  all  timea 
aenaible  of  its  being,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
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heaven  upon  earth.  The  truth  is,  that  by*  those 
who  from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience) 
have  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London,  its 
pre-eminence  over  every  other  place,  not  only 
for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  comfort,  will 
be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exultation.  The 
freedom  from  remark  and  petty  censure,  with 
which  life  may  be  passed  there,  is  a  circum* 
stance  which  a  man  who  knows  the  teasing  re- 
straint of  a  narrow  circle  must  relish  highly.  Mr. 
Burke,  whose  orderly  and  amiable  domestic  habits 
might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less  irksome 
to  him  than  to  most  men,  said  once  very  plea, 
santly  in  my  hearing,  'Though  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to 
live  there ;  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  so  much 
upon  my  gdod  behavimtr.^  In  London,  a  man 
may  live  in  splendid  society  at  one  -time,  and 
in  frugal  retirement  at  another,  without  anim- 
adversion. There,  and  there  alone,  a  man's 
own  house  is  tnily  his  casUi,  in  which  he  can  be 
in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion  whenever  he 
pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how  well  this  was 
expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr.  Meynell :  *  The 
chief  advantage  of  London,'  said  he,  'is,  that  a 
man  is  always  so  near  hie  burrow.* 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances,  '  He 
is  very  fit  for  a  travelling  governor.  He  knows 
French  very  well.  He  is  a  man  of  good  princi- 
ples ;  and  there  would  be  no  danger  that  a  young 
gentleman  should  catch  his  manner ;  for  it  is  so 
very  bad,  that  it  must  be  avoided.  In  that 
respect  he  would  be  like  the  drunken  Helot.' 

A  gentleman  has  informed  me,  that  Johnson 
said  of  the  same  person,  '  Sir,  he  has  the  most 
inverted  understanding  of  any  man  whom  I  have 
ever  known.' 

-On  Friday,  April  2,  being  Good  Friday,  I 
visited  him  in  the  morning  as  usual :  and  find- 
ing that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a  train  of  ridicule 
upon  the  foibles  of  one  of  our  friends,  a  very 
worthy -man,  I,  by  way  of  a  check,  quoted  some 
good  admonition  from  The  Government  of  the 
Tongue— ik&t  very  pious  book.  It  happened 
also  remarkably  enough  that  the  subject  of  the 
sermon  preached  to  us  to-day  by  Dr.  Burrows, 
the  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  was  the  cer- 
tainty that  at  the  last  day  we  must  give  an 
account  of  the  'deeds  done  in  ^he  body; 'and 
amongst  various  acts  of  culpabiUfcy  he  men- 
tioned evil-speaking.  As  we  were  moving 
slowly  along  in  the  crowd  from  church,  John- 
son jogged  my  elbow,  and  said, '  Did  you  aHend 
to  the  sermon  ? '— *  Yes,  sir,'  said  I,  *  it  was  'very 
applicable  to  us.*  He,  however,  stood  upon 
the  defensive.  '  Wby,  sir,  the  sense  of  ridicule 
is  given  us,  aad  may  be  lawfully  used.  The 
author  of  2^  Oovemment4>f  the  Tongue  would 
have  us  treat  all  men  alike.' 

In  the  interval  between  morning  and  evening 
service,  he  endeavoured  to  employ  himself 
earnestly  in  devotional  exerdse;  and,  as  he 
has  mentioned  in  his  Prayers  and  Meditations 


[p.  173],  gave  me  Les  PentSes  de  Pascal,  that  I 
might  not  interrupt  him.  I  preserve  the  book 
with  reverence.  His  presenting  it  to  me  is 
marked  upon  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  I  have 
found  in  it  a  truly  divine  unction.  We  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  I  visited  him  at  night, 
and  foimd  him  sitting  in  Mrs.  Williams's  room, 
with  her,  and  one  who  he  afterwards  told  zne 
.  was  a  natural  son  ^  of  the  second  Lord  Southwell. 
The  table  had  a  singular  appearance,  being 
covered  with  a  heterogeneous  asseniblage  of 
oysters  and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea  for 
himself.  I  mentioned  my  having  heard  an  emi- 
nent physician,  who  was  himself  a  Christian, 
argue  in  favour  of  universal  toleration,  and 
maintain  that  no  man  could  be  hurt  by  another 
man's  differing  from  him  in  opinion.  JOHN- 
SON :  '  Sir,  you  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  hurt  by 
knowing  that  even  one  man  does  not  believe.' 

On  Easter-day,  lifter  solemn  service  at  St. 
Paul's,  I  dined  with  him.  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
was  also  his  guest.  He  was  uncommonly  silent ; 
and  I  have  not  written  down  anything,  except 
a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the  sanction 
of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be  received  as  a 
striking  instance  of  human  insensibility  and 
inconsideration.  As  he  was  passing  by  a 
fishmonger,  who  was  skinning  an  edl  alive,  he 
heard  him  'curse  it  because  it  would  not  lie 
stilL' 

On  Wednesday,  April  7, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  l^ynolds's.  I  have  not  marked 
what  company  was  there.  Johnson  harangued 
upon  the  -qualities  of  different  liquors;  and 
spoke  with  great  contempt  of  claret,  as  so  weak, 
that  *  a  man  would  be  drowned  by  it  before  it 
made  him  drunk.'  He  was  persuaded  to  drink 
one  glass  of  it,  that  he  might  judge,  not  from 
recollection,  which  might  be  dim,  but  from  im- 
mediate sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  '  Poor  stuff !  Ko,  sir,  claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys ;  port  for  men :  but  he  who  aspires  to 
be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is  most  grateful 
to  the  palate ;  and  then  brandy  will  de  soonest 
for  «  man  what  drinking  can  do  for  him.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  who  are  able  to  drink  brandy. 
That  is  a  power  rather  to  be  wished  for  -than  at- 
tained. And  yet,'  proceeded  he,  '  as  in  all  plea- 
sure hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  know  not  but 
fruition  eomes  toe  -quick  by  brandy.  Florence 
wine  I  think  the  worst ;  it  is  wine  only  to  the 
eye^  it  is  wine  neither  while  you  are  drinking 
it,  nor  after  you  have  drunk  it :  it  neither 
pleases  the  taste  nor  exhilarates  the  spirits.' 
I  reminded  him  how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to 
drink  wine  together,  when  we  were  first 
acquainted ;  and  how  I  used  to  have  a  headache 
after  sitting  up  with  him.  He  did  no]b  like  to 
have  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  thinking  that 

1  Mr.  Mauritius- Lowe,  a  painter.— Maloki. 
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I  boasted  improperly,  resolved  to  have  a  -witty 
stroke  at  me:  'Nay,  sir,  it  was  not  the  V3int 
that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the  sense  that  I 
put  into  it.'  BOSWELL :  *  What,  sir ;  will  sense 
make  the  head  ache?'  Johnson:  *Yes,  sir 
(with  a  smile),  when  it  is  not  used  to  it.*— No 
man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry  could 
be  offended  at  this ;  especially  if  Johnson  in  a 
long  intimacy  had  given  him  repeated  proofs  of 
his  regard  and  good  estimation.  I  used  to  say, 
that  as  he  had  given  me  £1000  in  praise,  he  had 
a  good  right  now  and  then  to  take  a  guinea 
from  me. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Graham  and 
some  other  company.  We  talked  of  Shak- 
speare's. witches.  Johnson:  *They  are  beings 
of  his  own  creation ;  they  are  a  compound  of 
malignity  and  meanness,  without  any  abilities  ; 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  Italian  magi- 
cian. King  James  says,  in  his  DcstM/noloffyf 
**  Magicians  command  the  devils :  witches  are 
their  servants."  The  Italian  magicians  are 
elegant  beings.'  Rahsat  :  '  Opera  witches,  not 
Drury  Lane  witches.'  Johnson  observed,  that 
abilities  might  be  employed  in  a  narrow  sphere, 
as  in  getting  money,  which  he  said  he  believed 
no  man  could  do,  without  vigorous  parts,  though 
concentrated  to  a  point.  Bamsat  :  *  Yes,  like 
a  strong  horse  in  a  mill,  he  pulls  better.' 

Lord  Graham,  while  he  praised  the  beauty  of 
Loch  Lomond,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  his 
family  seat,  complained  of  the  climate,  and  said 
he  could  not  bear  it.  Johnson:  *Nay,  my 
Lord,  don't  talk  so;  you  may  bear  it  well 
enough.  Your  ancestors  have  borne  it  more 
years  than  I  can  telL'  This  was  a  handsome 
compliment  to  the  antiquity  of  the  House  of 
Montrose.  His  Lordship  told  me  afterwards, 
that  he  hfid  only  affected  to  complain  of  the 
climate ;  lest,  if  he  had  spoken  as  favourably  of 
his  country  as  he  really  thought.  Dr.  Johnson 
might  have  attacked  it.  Johnson  was  very 
courteous  to  Lady  Maigaret  Macdonald. 
*  Madam,*  said  he,  '  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  I  heard  of  the  people  running  to  take  the 
stones  off  the  road,  lest  Lady  Margaret's  horse 
should  stumble.' 

Lord  Graham  commended  Dr.  Drummond  at 
Naples  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents ;  and 
added,  that  he  had  a  great  love  of  liberty. 
Johnson  :  '  He  is  young,  my  Lord  (looking  to 
his  Lordship  with  an  arch  smile) ;  all  boys  love 
liberty,  till  experience  convinces  them  they  are 
not  so  fit  to  govern  themselves  as  they  imagined. 
We  are  all  agreed  as  to  our  own  liberty :  we 
would  have  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  get ;  but 
we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  liberty  of  others ; 
for  in  proportion  as  we  take,  others  must  loose. 
I  believe  we  hardly  wish  that  the  mob  should 
have  liberty  to  govern  us.  When  that  was  the 
case  some  time  ago,  no  man  was  at  liberty  not 
to  have  candles  in  his   windows.'    Bamsat  : 


'  The  result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  con- 
fusion.' Johnson:  'The  result  is,  that  order 
cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination.' 

On  Friday,  April  16,  I  had  been  present  at 
the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  IVIr.  Hackman,  who, 
in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealous  love,  had  shot  Miss 
Bay,  the  favourite  of  a  nobleman.  Johnson,  in 
whose  company  I  had  dined  to-day  with  some 
other  friends,  was  much  interested  by  my 
account  of  what  passed,  and  particularly  with 
his  prayer  for  the  mercy  of  heaven.  He  said, 
in  a  solemn  fervid  tone,  '  I  hope  he  shall  find 
mercy.' 

This  day  a  violent  altercation  arose  between 
Johnson  and  Beauclerk  [at  the  club],  which 
having  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  it 
proper,  in  order  to  jarevent  any  future  misrepre- 
sentation, to  give  a  minute  account  of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnson  argued,  as 
Judge  Blackstone  had  done,  that  his  being  fur- 
nished with  two  pistols  was  a  proof  that  he 
meant  to  shoot  two  persons.  ISir.  Beauclerk 
said,  'No;  for  that  every  wise  man  who  in- 
tended to  shoot  himself  took  two  pistols,  that 
he  might  be  sure  of  doing  it  at  once.     Lord 

's  cook  shot  himself  with  one  pistol,  and- 

lived  ten  days  in  great  agony.    Mr. ,  who 

loved  buttered  muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  them 
because  they  disagreed  with  his  stomach, 
resolved  to  shoot  himself;  and  then  he  eat 
three  buttered  muffins  for  breakfast,  before 
shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  should  not 
be  troubled  with  indigestion:  he  had  two 
charged  pistols;  one  was  found  lying  charged 
upon  the  table  by  him,  after  he  had  shot  himself 
with  the  other.' — 'Well,*  said  Johnson,  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  '  you  see  here  one  pistol  was 
sufficient. '  Beauclerk  replied  smartly, '  Because 
it  happened  to  kill  him.*  And  either  then  or 
very  little  afterwards,  being  piqued  at  John- 
son's triumphant  remark,  added,  '  This  is  what 
you  don't  know,  and  I  do«'  There  was  then  a 
cessation  of  the  dispute;  and  some  minutes 
intervened,  during  which  dinner  and  the  glass 
went  on  cheerfully;  when  Johnson  suddenly 
and  abruptly  exclaimed,  'Mr.  Beauclerk,  how 
came  you  to  talk  so  petulantly  to  me,  as,  "  This 
is  what  you  don't  know,  but  what  I  know?" 
One  thing  I  know,  which  you  don't  seem  to 
know,  that  you  are  very  uncivil.'  Beauclerk  : 
'  Because  you  began  by  being  uncivil  (which  you 
always  are).'  The  words  in  parentheses  were, 
I  believe,  not  heard  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Here 
again  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms.  Johnson 
told  me  that  the  reason  why  he  waited  at  first 
some  time  without  taking  any  notice  of  what 
Mr.  Beauclerk  said,  was  because  he  was  think- 
ing  whether  he  should  resent  it.  But  when  he 
considered  that  there  were  present  a  young 
Lord  and  an  eminent  traveller,  two  men  of  the 
world  with  whom  he  had  never  dined  before, 
he  was  apprehensive  that  they  might  think  they 
had  a  right  to  take  such  liberties  with  him  a 
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Beauclerk  did,  and  therefore  resolved  he  would 
not  let  it  pass ;  adding,  *  that  he  would  Bot 
appear  a  coward.*  A  little  while  after  this,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  violence  of  Hack- 
man's  temper.  Johnson  then  said,  *  It  was  his 
business  to  command  his  temper,  as  my  friend 
Air.  Beauclerk  should  have  done  some  time  ago.' 
Beauclerk  :  '  I  should  learn  of  you,  sir.*  John- 
son: 'Sir,  you  have  given  me  opportunities 
enough  of  learning,  when  I  have  been  in  your 
company.  No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with 
contempt.'  Beauclerk  (with  a  polite  inclina- 
tion toward  Johnson) :  '  Sir,  you  have  known  me 
twenty  years,  and  however  I  may  have  treated 
others,  you  may  be  sure  I  could  never  treat  you 
with  contempt.'  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  yon  have  said 
more  than  was  necessary.'  Thus  it  ended ;  and 
Beauclerk's  coach  not  having  come  for  him  till 
very  late,  Dr.  Johnson  and  another  gentleman 
sat  with  him  a  long  time  after  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  gone ;  and  he  and  I  dined  at 
Beauclerk's  on  the  Saturday  ae'nnight  following. 

After  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recollect 
the  following  particulars  of  his  conversation : — 

*'  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his 
learning,  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I  would  let 
him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens 
to  engage  his  attention ;  because  yon  have  done 
a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to  have 
entertainment  from  a  book.  He'U  get  better 
books  afterwards.' 

*  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single  line 
of  his  projected  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
He  groped  for  materials,  and  thought  of  it  till 
he  had  exhausted  his  mind.  Thus  it  sometimes 
happens  that  men  entangle  themselves  in  their 
own  schemes.' 

'  To  be  contradicted  in  order  to  force  you  to 
talk  is  mighty  unpleasing.  You  MhinCf  indeed ; 
but  it  is  by  being  ground.* 

Of  a  gentleman  who  made  some  figure  among 
the  Literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  Fitzherbert),  he 
said,  *  Wliat  eminence  he  had  was  by  a  felicity 
of  manner ;  he  had  no  more  learnijig  than  what 
he  could  not  help.' 

On  Saturday,  April  24,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Beauclerk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Jones  (afterwards  Sir  William),  Mr.  Langton, 
Mr.  Steevens,  &Ir.  Paradise,  and  Dr.  Higs;ins. 
I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  attacked 
Garrick  to  me  as  a  man  who  had  no  friend. 
Johnson  :  '  I  believe  he  is  right,  sir.  [pi  ^ik$t, 
•V  ^/x«;]— He  had  friends,  but  no  friend.  Gar- 
rick was  so  diffused,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he 
wished  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found  people 
always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  always 
for  the  same  thing ;  so  he  saw  life  with  great 
uniformity.'  I  took  upon  mo,  for  once,  to  fight 
with  Goliath's  weapons,  and  play  the  sophist. — 
*  Garrick  did  not  need  a  friend,  as  he  got  from 
everybody  all  that  he  wanted.  What  is  a 
friend?  One  who  supports  you  and  comforts 
you,  while   others  do  not.      Friendship,  you 


know,  sir,  is  the  cordial  drop,  "to  make  the 
nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down ; "  but  if  the 
draught  be  not  nauseous,  if  it  be  all  sweet,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  that  drop.'  Johnson:  'Many 
men  would  not  be  content  to  live  so.  I  hope  I 
should  not.  They  would  wish  to  have  an 
intimate  friend,  with  whom  they  might  compare 
minds  and  cherish  private  virtues.'  One  of  the 
company  mentioned  Lord  Chesterfield  as  a  man 
who  had  no  friend.  Johnson:  'There  were 
more  materials  to  make  friendship  in  Garrick, 
had  he  not  been  so  diffused.'  Boswkll  :  '  GJar- 
rick  was  pure  gold,  but  beat  out  to  thin  leaf. 
Lord  Chesterfield  waa  tinsel'  Johnson:  'Gar- 
rick was  a  very  good  man,  the  most  cheerful 
man  of  his  age ;  a  decent  liver  in  a  profession 
which  is  supposed  to  give  indulgence  to  licen- 
tiousness; and  a  man  who  gave  away,  freely, 
money  acquired  by  himself.  He  began  the 
world  with  a  great  hunger  for  money  ;  the  son 
of  a  half -pay  o£5cer,  bred  in  a  family  whose 
study  was  to  make  fourpence  do  as  much  as 
others  made  fourpence  halfpenny  do.  But  when 
he  had  got  money  he  was  very  liberaL'  I  pre- 
sumed to  animadvert  on  his  eulogy  on  Gar- 
rick in  his  Livt8  of  the  Poets,  'You  say,  sir, 
his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  pations.'  John- 
son  :  '  I  could  not  have  said  more  or  less.  It  is 
the  truth;  eclipsed^  not  extinguished;  and  his 
death  did  eclipse :  it  was  like  a  storm.'  Bos- 
WELL:  'But  why  nations?  Did  his  gaiety 
extend  further  than  his  own  nation  ? '  Johnson  : 
'  Why,  sir,  some  exaggeration  must  be  allowed. 
Besides,  nations  may  be  said — if  we  allow  the 
Scotch  to  be  a  nation— to  have  gaiety — which 
they  have  not.  Tou  are  an  exception,  though. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  candidly  admit  that 
there  is  one  Scotchmui  who  is  cheerful. '  Beau- 
clerk: 'But  he  is  a  very  unnatural  Scotch- 
man.' I,  however,  continued  to  think  the 
compliment  to  Garrick  hyperbolically  untrue. 
His  acting  had  ceased  some  time  before  his 
death ;  at  any  rate  he  had  acted  in  Ireland  but 
a  short  time,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
never  in  Scotland.  I  objected  also  to  what 
appears  an  anti-climax  of  praise,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  preceding  panegjrric,  'and 
diminished  the  public  stock  of  harmless  plea- 
sure ! '  *  Is  not  harmless  pleasure  very  tame  ? ' 
Johnson:  'Nay,  sir,  harmless  pleasure  is  the 
highest  praise.  Pleasure  is  a  word  of  dubious 
import ;  pleasure  is,  in  general,  dangerous^  and 
pernicious  to  virtue.  To  be  able,  therefore,  to 
furnish  pleasure  that  is  harmless,  pleasure  par« 
and  unalloyed,  is  as  great  a  power  as  man  can 
|»ossess.'  ,  This  was,  perhaps,  as  ingenious  a 
defence  as  could  be  made ;  still,  however,  I  was 
not  satisfied. 

A  celebrated  wit  being  mentioned,  he  said, 
'  One  may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  a  French 
wit,  II  n'a  rfe  Veaprit  que  contre  Dieu,  I  have 
been  several  times  in  company  with  him,  but 
never  perceived  any  strong  power  of  wit.     He 
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produces  a  general  effect  by  various  means ;  he 
has  a  cheerful  countenance  and  a  gay  voice. 
Besides,  his  trade  is  wit.  It  would  be  as  wild 
in  him  to  oome  into  company  without  merri- 
ment, as  for  a  highwayman  to  take  the  road 
without  his  pistols.' 

Talking  of  the  effects  of  drinking,  he  said, 
'Drinldng  may  be  practised  with  great  pru- 
dence ;  a  man  who  exposes  himself  when  he  is 
intoxicated,  has  not  the  art  of  getting  drunk ;  a 
sober  man,  who  happens  occasionally  to  get 
drunk,  readily  enough  goes  into  a  new  company, 
which  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  should 
never  do.  Such  a  man  will  undertake  any- 
thing; he  is  without  skiU  in  inebriation.  I 
used  to  slink  home  when  I  had  drunk  too  much. 
A  man  accustomed  to  self-examination  will  be 
conscious  when  he  is  drunk,  though  an  habitual 
drunkard  will  not  be  conscious  of  it.  I  knew  a 
physician  *  who  for  twenty  years  was  not  sober ; 
yet  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  upon  fevers, 
he  appealed  to  Grarrick  and  me  for  his  vindica- 
tion from  a  chaise  of  drunkenness.  A  book- 
seller (naming  him*),  who  got  a  large  fortune  by 
trade,  was  so  habitually  and  equally  drunk,  that 
his  most  intimate  friends  never  perceived  that 
he  was  more  sober  at  one  time  than  another.' 

Talking  of  celebrated  and  successful  irregular 
practisers  in  physic,  he  said,  'Taylor'  was  the 
d!iOBt  ignorant  man  I  ever  knew,  but  sprightly ; 
Ward  the  dullest.  Taylor  challenged  me  once 
to  talk  Latin  with  him  (laughing).  I  quoted 
some  of  Horace,  which  bo  took  to  be  part  of  my 
own  flpeech.  He  said  a  few  words  well  enough.' 
Bbaucleke:  'I  remember,  sir,  you  said  that 
Taylor  was  an  instance  how  far  impudence  could 
carry  ignorance. '  Mr.  Beauderk  was  very  enter- 
taining this  day,  and  told  us  a  number  of  short 
stories  in  a  lively  and  elegant  manner,  and  with 
that  air  of  ^  world  which  has  I  know  not  what 
impressive  effect,  as  if  there  were  something 
more  than  is  expressed,  or  than,  perhaps,  we 
could  perfectly  understand.  As  Johnson  and  I 
accompanied  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  in  his  coach, 
Johnson  said,  'There  is  in  Beauderk  a  pre- 
dominance over  his  company  that  one  does  not 
like.  But  he  is  a  man  who  has  lived  so  much  in 
the  world,  that  he  has  a  short  story  on  every 
occasion ;  he  is  always  ready  to  talk,  and  is  never 
exhausted.' 

Johnson  and  I  passed  the  evening  at  Miss 
Reynolds's,  Sir  Joshua's  sister.  I  mentioned 
that  an  eminent  friend  of  ours,*  talking  of  the 
common  remark  that  affection  descends,  said 
that  'this  was  wisely  contrived  for  the  pre- 
servation of  mankind ;  for  which  it  was  not  so 
necessary  that  there  should  be  affection  from 
children  to  parents,  as'  from  parents  to  child- 

*  Dr.  James. 

s  Andrew  Miller. 

*  The  Chevalier  TSylor,  the  celebrated  oculist— 
Halonb. 

*  Probably  Burke. 


ren ;  nay,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  that  view 
though  children  should  at  a  certain  age  eat  their 
parents.'  J0HK8ON :  'But,  sir,  if  this  were 
known  generally  to  be  the  case,  parents  would 
not  have  affection  for  children.'  Boswell: 
'  True,  sir ;  for  it  is  in  expectation  of  a  return 
that  parents  are  so  attentive  to  their  children  ; 
and  I  know  a  very  pretty  instance  of  a  little  girl 
of  whom  her  father  was  very  fond,  who  once, 
when  he  was  in  a  melancholy  fit,  and  had  gone 
to  bed,  persuaded  him  to  rise  in  good  humour 
by  saying,  "  My  dear  papa,  please  to  get  up,  and 
let  me  help  you  on  with  your  clothes,  that  I  may 
learn  to  do  it  when  you  are  an  old  man." ' 

Soon  aftqr  this  time  a  little  incident  occurred 
which  I  will  not  suppress,  because  I  am  desirous 
that  my  work  should  be,  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  strictest  truth,  an  antidote  to 
the  false  Mid  injurious  notions  of  his  character 
which  have  been  given  by  others,  and  therefore 
I  infuse  every  drop  of  genuine  sweetness  into 
my  biographical  cup. 

'todb.  johksov. 

'South  Audlbt  Street, 
Monday y  April  26. 

'  Mt  dear  StB, — I  am  in  great  pain  with  an 
inflamed  foot,  and  obliged  to  keep  my  bed,  so 
am  prevented  from  having  the  pleasure  to  dine 
at  Mr.  Ramsay's  to-day,  which  is  very  hard ; 
and  my  spirits  are  sadly  sunk.  Will  you  be  so 
friendly  as  to  oome  and  sit  an  hour  with  me  in 
the  evening. — I  am,  ever  your  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

*  Jaues  Bosvell.' 

^tohb.  boswsll. 

'  Harlet  Street. 

'Mr.  Johnson  laments  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Boswell,  and  will  come  to  him.' 

He  came  to  me  in  the  evening,  and  brought 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
their  conversation,  while  they  sat  by  my  bedside, 
was  the  most  pleasing  opiate  to  pain  that  could 
have  been  administered. 

Johnson,  being  now  better  disposed  to  obtain 
information  concerning  Pope  than  he  was  last 
year,  sent  by  me  to  my  Lord  Marchmont  a  pre- 
sent of  those  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  PoetSf 
which  were  at  this  time  published,  with  a  re- 
quest to  have  permission  to  wait  on  him ;  and 
his  Lordship,  who  had  called  on  him  twice, 
obligingly  appointed  Saturday,  the  Ist  of  May, 
for  receiving  us. 

On  that  morning,  Johnson  came  to  me  from 
Streatham,  and,  after  drinking  chocolate  at 
General  Paoli's,  in  South  Audley  Street,  we 
proceeded  to  Lord  Marchmont* s,  in  Curzon 
Street.  His  Lordship  met  us  at  the  door  of  his 
library,  and  with  great  politeness  said  to  John- 
son, *  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  encomium  upon 
fAyielf,  by  telling  you  the  high  respect  I  have 


for  yoUf  tax,*  Johnson  was  exceedingly  cour- 
teous, and  the  interview,  which  lasted  about 
two  hours,  during  which  the  earl  communicated 
his  anecdotes  of  Pope,  was  as  agreeable  as  I 
could  have  wished.  When  we  came  out,  I 
aaidto  Johnson,  that,  considering  his  Lordship^s 
civility,  I  should  have  been  vexed  if  he  had  again 
failed  to  come.  'Sir,*  said  he,  *  I  woidd  rather 
have  given  twenty  pounds  than  not  have  oome.' 
I  accompanied  him  to  Streatham,  where  we 
dined,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  May  3, 1  dined  with  him  at  Mr. 
DUly's.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for  his  opinion 
on  the  passage  in.Pamell,  concerning  which  I 
had  in  vain  questioned  him  in  several  letters, 
and  at  length  obtained  it  in  due  form  of  law : — 

'Case  for  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion : 
•  3d  of  May  1779. 

'Parnell,  in  his  HermU,  has  the  following 
passage: 

"  To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 
To  find  if  books  and  stoains  report  it  right ; 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew)." 

Is  there  not  a  contradiction  in  its  being  first 
supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what  books 
and  swains  reported  of  the  world ;  yet  c^ter- 
wai'ds  said  that  he  knew  it  by  swains  alone  i  * 
*  I  VUnk  it  an  inaccuracy.    He  men- 
tiona  ttoo  instructorg  in  the  first 
line,  and  says  he  had  only  one  in 
the  next.* 
This  evening  I  set  out  for  Scotland. 

'  TO  MBS.  LUOT  FOBTEB,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

•  May  4, 1779. 

'  Deab  SffADAtf , — Mr.  Green  has  informed  me 
that  you  are  much  better ;  I  hope  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  cannot  boast 
of  being  much  better ;  my  old  nootufnal  com- 
plaint still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiration  is 
difBcult,  though  much  easier  than  when  I  left 
you  the  summer  before  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  are  well ;  Miss  has  been  a  little  indis- 
posed, but  she  has  got  well  again.  They  have 
since  the  loss  of  their  boy  had  two  daughters ; 
but  they  seem  likely  to  want  a  son. 

'  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I  sent 
you.  I  was  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Adey's  death, 
and  am  afraid  you  will  be  sometimes  solitary ; 
but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or  in  company,  to 
keep  yourself  cheerfuL  My  friends  likewise  die 
very  fast-;  but  such  is  the  state  of  man. — ^I  am, 
dear  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

He  had,  before  I  left  London,  resumed  the 
conversation  concerning  the  appearance  of  a 
ghost  at  Newcastle*upon-Tyne,  which  Mr.  John 
Wesley  believed,  but  to  which  Johnson  did 
not  give  credit.  I  was,  however,  desirous  to 
examine  the  question  closely,  and  at  the  same 


time  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  Mr. 
John  Wesley ;  for  though  I  differed  from  him 
in  some  i>oints,  I  admired  his  various  talentSp 
and  loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  there- 
fore. Dr.  Johnson  gave  me  a  letter  of  introdno- 
tion  to  him  : — 

'  TO  THE  BEV.  Mli.  JOHN  WE8LET. 

*  May  3, 1779, 

'  Sib, — ^Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of  being 
known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this  recommenda- 
tion which  I  give  him  with  great  willingness, 
because  I  think  it  very  much  to  be  wished  that 
worthy  and  religioius  men  should  be  acquainted 
with  each  other. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his  mini- 
stry at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this  letter  to 
him,  and  was  very  politely  received.  I  begged 
to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  His  state  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
ghost  did  not  satisfy  me. 


CHAPTER  L, 

1779. 

I  DID  not  write  to  Johnson,  as  usual,  uixm  my 
return  to  my  family,  but  tried  how  he  would 
be  affected  by  my  silence.  Mr.  Dilly  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  note  which  he  received  from  him  on 
the  13th  of  July,  in  these  words  : — 

'tomb,  dillt. 

'  Sib, — Since  Mr.  Boswell's  departure,  I  have 
never  heard  from  him;  please  to  send  word 
what  you  know  of  him,  and  whether  you  have 
sent  my  books  to  his  lady. — I  am,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  solicitade 
about  me  was  very  flattering. 

'  TO  JA3IES  boswell,  ESQ. 

'J«Zyl3,l779. 

'Deab  Sir, — ^What  con  possibly  have  hap* 
pened  that  keeps  us  two  such  strangers  to  each 
other?  I  expected  to  have  heard  from  you 
when  you  came  home ;  I  expected  afterwards. 
I  went  into  the  country  and  returned,  and  yet 
there  is  no  letter  from  Mr.  BoswelL  No  ill,  I 
hope,  has  happened ;  and  if  ill  should  happen, 
why  should  it  be  concealed  from  him  who  loves 
you?  Is  it  a  fit  of  humour,  that  has  disposed 
you  to  try  who  can  hold  out  longest  without 
writing  ?  If  it  be,  you  have  the  victory.  But 
I  am  af^d  of  something  bad ;  set  me  free  from 
my  suspicions. 

'My  thoughts  are  at  present  employed  in 
guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence :  you  must 
not  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  anything,  if 
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I  had  anything  to  telL  Writei  pray  write  to 
me,  and  let  me  know  what  is  or  what  has  been 
the  cause  of  this  long  interruption. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  ajSectionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

*  to  dr.  samuel  johnson. 

'  Edinburgh,  JvXy  17, 1779. 
•  My  dear  Sir,— "What  may  be  justly  denomi- 
nated a  supine  indolence  of  mind  has  been  my 
state  of  existence  since  I  last  returned  to  Scot- 
land. In  a  livelier  state  I  had  often  suffered 
severely  from  long  intervals  of  silence  on  your 
part ;  and  I  had  even  been  chid  by  you  for  ex- 
pressing my  imeasiness.  I  was  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  my  insensibility,  and,  while  I 
could  bear  the  experiment,  to  try  whether  your 
affection  for  me  would,  after  an  unusual  silence 
on  my  part,  make  you  write  first.  This  after- 
noon I  have  had  very  high  satisfaction  by  re- 
ceiving your  kind  letter  of  inquiry,  for  which  I 
most  gratefully  thank  you.  I  am  doubtful  if  it 
was  right  to  make  the  experiment ;  though  I 
have  gained  by  it.  I  was  beginning  to  grow 
tender,  and  to  upbraid  myself,  especially  after 
having  dreamt  two  nights  ago  that  I  was  with 
you.  I  and  my  wife,  and  my  four  children, 
are  all  well.  I  would  not  delay  one  post  to 
answer  your  letter :  but,  as  it  is  late,  I  have  not 
time  to  do  more.  You  shall  soon  hear  from 
me,  upon  many  and  various  particulars  ;  and  I 
shall  never  again  put  you  to  any  test. — ^I  am, 
with  veneration,  my  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged 
and  faithful  humble  servant, 

*  James  Boswell.' 

On  the  22d  of  Jvily  I  wrote  to  him  again, 
and  gave  him  an  accoimt  of  my  last  interview 
with  my  worthy  friend  Itfr.  Edward  DiUy,  at 
his  brother^s  house  at  Southill,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  died  soon  after  I  parted  from  him, 
leaving  me  a  very  kind  remembrance  of  his 
regard. 

I  informed  him  that  Lord  Hailes,  who  had 
promised  to  furnish  him  with  some  anecdotes 
for  his  lAvu  of  tJie  Poets,  had  sent  me  three 
instances  of  Prior's  borrowing  from  Gombauld, 
in  Becueil  des  Pontes,  tome  iiL  Epigram  *To 
John  I  owed  great  obligation,'  p.  25.  *To  the 
Duke  of  Noailles,'  p.  32.  'Sauntering  Jack 
and  Idle  Joan,'  p.  35. 

My  letter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and  con- 
tained a  variety  of  particulars  :  but  he,  it  should 
seem,  had  not  attended  to  it ;  for  his  next  to 
me  was  as  follows  : — 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  Streatham,  Sept,  9,  1779. 

'Mr  DEAR  Sir, — ^Are  you  playing  the  same 
trick  again,  and  trying  who  can  keep  silence 
longest?  Bemember  that  all  tricks  are  either 
knavish  or  childish,  and  that  it  is  as  foolish  to 


make  experiments  upon  the  constancy  of  a  friend 
as  upon  the  chastity  of  a  wife. 

'  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second  fit  of 
silence  I  cannot  conjecture ;  but  after  one  trick 
I  wiU  not  be  cheated  by  another,  nor  will  I 
harass  my  thoughts  with  conjectures  about  the 
motives -of  a  man  who  probably  acts  only  by 
caprice.  I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and 
that  Mm.  Boswell  is  well  too  :  and  that  the  fine 
summer  has  restored  Lord  Auchinleck.  I  am 
much  better  than  you  left  me ;  I  think  I  am 
better  than  when  I  was  in  Scotland. 

'  I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that  poor 
Thrale  has  been  in  great  danger.  Mrs  Thrale 
likewise  has  miscarried,  and  been  much  indis- 
posed. Everybody  else  is  well ;  Langton  is  in 
camp.  I  intend  to  put  Lord  Hailes's  description 
of  Dryden '  into  another  edition,  and,  as  I  know 
his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  consider  the  dates, 

which  I  could  not  always  settle  to  my  own 
mind. 

'Mr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmstone  about 
Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride  a-hunting.  I 
shall  go  to  town,  or  perhaps  to  Oxford.  Exer- 
cise and  gaiety,  or  rather  carelessness,  will,  I 
hope,  dissipate  all  remains  of  his  malady ;  and 
I  likewise  hope,  by  the  change  of  place,  to  find 
some  opportunities  of  growing  yet  better  my- 
self.— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

My  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  being  told 
every  slight  circumstance  of  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived  to  amuse  his  soli- 
tary hours.  He  sometimes  employed  himself  in 
chemistry,  sometimes  in  watering  and  pruning 
a  vine,  sometimes  in  small  experiments,  at 
which  those  who  may  smile  ^should  recollect 
that  there  are  moments  which  admit  of  being 
soothed  only  by  trifles.* 

On  the  20th  of  September,  I  defended  myself 
against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which  I  did  not 
deserve;  and  added,  'Pray,  let  us  write  fre- 
quently.   A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we  should 

>  Which  I  communicated  to  him  firom  his  Lordship ; 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  published.    I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

— BoSWELL. 

The  few  notices  concerning  Dryden,  which  Lord 
Hailes  had  collected,  the  author  afterwards  gave  me. 

'  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries  there  is  the  follow, 
ing  entry,  which  marka  his  curious  minute  attention : 
—'July  26,  1768.  I  shaved  my  naU  by  accident  in 
whetting  the  knife,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  firom  the  top.  This  I 
measure  that  I  may  know  the  growth  of  nails ;  the 
whole  is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch.'  Another  of  the 
same  kind  appears:— 'Aug.  7,  1779.  Partem  IracMi 
dextri  oarpo  proximam  et  cutem  pectoris  circa  mamiUam 
dextram  nut,  vi  notum  fteret  quanto  temporis  pili  rtju>- 
varentwr.'  And, '  Aug.  15,  178S.  I  cut  flrom  the  vine 
41  leaves,  which  weighed  five  oz.  and  a  half  and  eight 
scruples.  I  lay  them  upon  my  bookcase,  to  see  what 
weight  they  will  lose  by  dxying.'— Boawsuu 
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■end  off  a  sheet  once  a  week,  like  a  itage-coaoh, 
whether  it  be  full  or  not ;  nay,  though  it  should 
be  empty.  The  very  sight  of  your  handwriting 
would  ooRifOrt  me ;  and  were  a  sheet  to  be  thus 
sent  regularly,  we  should  much  oftener  convey 
something,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  words.' 

My  friend.  Colonel  James  Stuart,  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  good  officer  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia, 
had  taken  a  public-spirited  resolution  to  serve 
his  country  in  its  difficulties,  by  raising  a  regu- 
lar regiment,  and  taking  the  command  of  it 
himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wertley,  was  highly  houourable. 
Having  been  in  Scotland  reondting,  he  obligingly 
asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Leeds,  then  the 
headquarters  of  his  corps;  from  thence  to 
London  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  to  other 
places  to  which  the  regiment  might  be  ordered. 
Such  an  offer,  at  a  time  of  the  yeca*  when  I  had 
full  leisure,  was  very  pleasing ;  especially  as  I 
was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling  good  sense, 
information,  discernment,  and  conviviality ; 
and  was  to  have  a  second  crop  in  one  year  of 
London  and  Johnson.  Of  this  I  informed  my 
illustrious  friend,  in  characteristical  warm 
terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the  30th  of  September, 
from  Leeds. 

On  Monday,  October  4,  I  called  at  his  house 
before  he  was  up.  He  sent  for  me  to  his  bed- 
side, and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  this 
incidental  meeting,  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  gaiety  of  youth.  He  called 
briskly,  *  Frank',  go  and  get  coffee,  and  let  us 
breakfast)  in  splendour.* 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  several 
interviews  with  hiqi,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
distinguish  particularly.  I  consulted  him  as  to 
the  appointment  of  guardians  to  my  children  in 
case  of  my  death.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  'do  not  ap- 
point a  number  of  guardians.  When  there  are 
many,  they  trust  one  to  another,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  neglected.  I  would  advise  you  to  -choose 
only  one ;  let  him  be  a  maa  of  respectable 
character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do  what 
is  right ;  let  him  be  a  rich  num,  so  that  he  may 
be  under  no  temptation  to  take  advantage ;  and 
let  him  be  a  man  of  business,  who  is  used  to 
conduct  affairs  with  ability  and  expertness,  to 
whom,  therefore,  the  execution  of  the  trust  will 
not  be  burdensome.' 

On  Sunday,  October  10,  we  dined  together  at 
Mr.  Strahan's.  The  conversation  having  turned 
on  the  prevailing  practice  of  going  to  ^e  East 
Indies  in  quest  of  wealth ; — JoHirsoN :  '  A  man 
had  better  have  £10,000  at  the  end  often  years- 
passed  in  England,  than  £20,000  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  passed  in  India,  because  you  must 
compute  what  you  give  for  money ;  and  the  man 
who  has  lived  ten  years  in  India,  has  given  up 
ten  years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  those  advan- 
t-ages  which  arise  from  living  in  England.  The 
ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  distinguished  by  the  name 


of  "  Capability  Brown,"  told  me  that  he  was 
once  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Olive,  who  had  returned 
from  India  with  great  weidth;  and  that  he 
showed  him  at  the  door  of  his  bed-chamber  » 
large  chest,  which  he  said  \ke  had  once  had  full 
of  gold ;  upon  which  Brown  observed,  "  I  anx 
glad  you  can  bear  it  so  near  four  bed-chamber. "  * 

We  talked  of  the  state  of  the  poor  in  London. 
—Johnson  :  '  Saunders  Welch,  the  justice,  who 
was  once  high-constable  of  Holbom,  and  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  state  of 
the  poor,  told  me  that  I  underrated  the  number, 
when  I  computed  that  twenty  a  week,  that  is, 
above  a  thousand  a  year,  died  of  hunger ;  not 
absolutely  of  immediate  hunger,  but  of  the 
wasting  and  other  diseases  which  are  the  con- 
sequences of  hunger.  This  happens  only  in 
so  lai^e  a  place  as  London,  where  people  are 
not  known.  'What  we  are  told  about  the  great 
sums  got  by  begging  is  not  true ;  the  trade  is 
overstocked.  And,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
there  are  many  who  cannot  get  work.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  manufacture  fails ;  those  who 
have  been  used  to  work  at  it,  can  for  some  time 
work  at  nothing  else.  Tou  meet  a  man  beg- 
ging ;  you  charge  him  with  idleness  ;  he  says, 
"  I  am  willing  to  labour.  Will  you  give  me 
work  ?  " — "  I  cannot."  "  Why,  then,  you  have 
no  right  to  charge  me  with  idleness." ' 

We  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  Johnson  had 
said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening  prayers.  As 
we  walked  along  he  complained  of  a  little  gout 
in  his  toe,  and  said,  *  I  shan't  go  to  prayers  to- 
night ;  I  shall  go  to-morrow :  whenever  I  miss 
church  on  a  Sunday,  I  resolve  to  go  another 
day.  But  I  do  not  alwajrs  do  it.'  This  was  a 
fair  exhibition  of  that  vibration  between  pious 
resolutions  and  indolence  which  many  of  us 
have  too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  a  long, 
quiet  conversation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  con- 
cerning Pope  (in  writing  whose  life  he  was  now 
employed),  which  I  shall  insert  as  a  literary 
curiosity : — 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWILL,  KSQ. 

'BBO0OHTON  Park,  Sqat.  21, 1779L 

'Deab  Sir,— In  the  year  1763,  being  at  Lon- 
don, I  was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster,  to  dine  at  old  Lord 
Bathurst's  ;  where  we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet, 
Sir  James  Porter,  who  had  been  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  the  late  Dr.  Macaulay,  and  two 
or  three  more.  The  conversation  turning  on 
Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told  us  that  The 
Euay  on  Man  was  origiually  composed  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  in  prose,  and  that  Afr.  Pope  did  no 
more  than  put  it  into  verse :  that  he  had  read 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  remembered  well  that  he  was  at  a 
loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  elegance  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  prose  or  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
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Pope's  verse.  When  Lord  Batlmrst  told  this, 
Mr.  Mallet  bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this 
remarkable  piece  of  information;  as,  by  the 
eonne  of  nature,  I  might  survive  his  Lordship, 
and  be  a  witness  of  his  having  said  so.  The 
conversation  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to  be 
forgotten.  A  few  days  after,  meeting  with 
you,  who  were  then  also  at  Ijondon,  you  will 
remember  that  I  mentioned  to  you  what  had 
passed  on  this  subject,  as  I  was  much  struck 
with  this  anecdote.  But  what  ascertains  my 
recollection  of  it  beyond  doubt  is,  that  being 
accustomed  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  passed 
when  I  was  at  London,  which  I  wrote  out  every 
evening,  I  find  the  particulars  of  the  above 
information  just  as  I  have  now  given  them, 
distinctly  marked;  and  am  thence  enabled  to 
fix  this  conversation  to  have  passed  on  Friday, 
the  22d  of  April  1763. 

*  I  remember  also  distinctly  (though  I  have 
not  for  this  the  authority  of  my  journal),  vhat 
in  the  conversation  going  on  concerning  Mr. 
Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  rex>ort  which  had  been 
sometimes  propagated,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand Greek.  Lord  Bathurst  said  to  me  that 
he  knew  that  to  be  false ;  for  the  part  of  the 
IHad  was  translated  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house 
in  the  country ;  and  that  in  the  morning,  when 
they  assembled  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Pope  used 
frequently  to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the 
Greek  lines  which  he  had  been  translating,  and 
then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them,  and  to 
compare  them  together. 

'  If  these  circumstances  can  be  of  any  use  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  my  full  liberty  to  give 
them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at  the  same  time, 
present  to  him  my  most  respectful  compliments, 
with  best  wishes  for  his  success  and  fame  in  all 
his  literary  undertakings. — I  am,  with  great 
respect,  my  dearest  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
and  obliged  humble  servant,     *  HuQH  Blais.' 

Johnson  :  '  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is  too 
strongly  stated.  Pope  may  have  had  from 
Bolingbroke  the  philosophio  ttamina  of  his 
essay;  and,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  Lord 
Bathurst  did  not  intentionally  falsify.  But 
the  thing  is  not  true  in  the  latitude  that  Blair 
seems  to  imagine ;  we  are  sure  that  the  poetical 
imagery,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  poem, 
was  Pope's  own.  It  is  amazing,  sir,  what  devia- 
tions there  are  from  precise  truth,  in  the  ac- 
count which  is  given  of  almost  everything.  I 
told  Mrs.  Thrale,  ''Yon  have  so  little  anxiety 
about  truth,  that  you  never  tax  your  memory 
with  the  exact  thing."  Now,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  memory  tct  truth,  if  one  is  careless  of 
exactness?  Lord  Hailes's  Annala  of  Scotland 
are  very  exact;  but  they  contain  mere  dry 
particulars.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
dictionary.  You  know  such  things  are  there ; 
and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please.  Robert- 
son paints ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  you  are  sure 


he  does  not  know  the  people  whom  he  paints ; 
so  you  cannot  suppose  a  likeness.  Characters 
should  never  be  given  by  an  historian,  unless  he 
knew  the  people  whom  he  describes,  or  copies 
from  those  who  knew  them.' 

BoswELL:  'Why,  sir,  do  people  play  this 
trick  which  I  observe  now,  when  I  look  at  your 
grate,  putting  the  shovel  against  it  to  make  the 
fire  bum?*  Johnson:  *They  play  the  trick, 
but  it  does  not  make  the  fire  bum.^  T?tere  is  a 
better :  setting  the  poker  perpendicularly  up  at 
right  angles  with  the  grate.  In  the  days  of 
superstition  they  thought,  as  it  made  a  cross 
with  the  bars,  it  would  drive  away  the  witch.' 

BOBWELL:  'By  associating  with  you,  sir,  I 
am  always  getting  an  accession  of  wisdom. 
But  perhaps  a  man,  after  knowing  his  own 
character — the  limited  strength  of  his  own 
mind — should  not  be  desirous  of  having  too 
much  wisdom,  considering — quid  valeant  humeri 
— ^how  little  he  can  carry.*  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  be 
as  wise  as  you  can;  let  a  man  be  aliis  IcBtus, 
sapiens  sibi : 

"  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  .play, 
I  >miud  my  compass  and  my  way."' 

You  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  morning, 
and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  the  evening. 
Every  man  is  to  take  care  of  his  own  wisdom 
and  his  own  virtue,  without  minding  too  much 
what  others  think.* 

He  said,  '  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me  the 
scheme  of  an  English  Dictionary ;  but  I  had  long 
thought  of  it.*  BoswELL :  '  You  did  not  know 
what  you  were  undertaking.'  Johnson  :  *  Yes, 
sir,  I  knew  very  well  what  I  was  undertaking, — 
and  very  well  how  to  do  it, — and  have  done  it 
very  well.'  BoBWELL :  *  An  excellent  climax  ! 
and  it  has  availed  you.  In  your  Preface  you  say, 
''  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gloom  of  soli- 
tude ?  **    You  have  been  agreeably  mistaken.* 

In  his  Life  of  Milton  he  observes,  *  I  cannot 
but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  bio- 
graphers :  every  house  in  which  he  resided  is 
historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury 
to  neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured 
by  his  presence.*  I  had,  before  I  read  this 
observation,  been  desirous  of  showing  that  re 
spect  to  Johnson  by  various  inquiries.  Finding 
him  this  evening  in  a  very  good  humour,  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  me  an  exact  Ust  of 
his  places  of  residence,  since  he  entered  the 
metropolis  as  an  author,  which  I  subjoin  in  a 
note.* 

'  It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bom.  By  repelling 
the  air,  it  throws  a  blast  on  the  fire,  and  so  performs 
the  part,  in  some  degree,  of  a  blower  or  bellows. -~ 
Kearney. 

*  The  Spleen,  a  poem.— Bos  well. 

•  1.  Exeter  Street,  off  Catherine  Street,  Strand. 
2.  Greenwich.  8.  Woodstock  Street,  near  Hanover 
Square.  4.  Castle  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  No.  0. 
5.  Strand.     0.  Boswell  Court     7.  Strand,  again.     & 
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I  mentioned  to  him  a  dispute  between  a  friend 
of  mine  and  his  lady  concerning  conjugal  infi- 
delity, which  my  friend  had  maintained  was  by 
no  means  ho  bad  in  the  husband  as  in  the  wife. 
Johnson  :  '  Tour  friend  was  in  the  right,  sir. 
Between  a  man  and  his  Maker  it  is  a  different 
question ;  but  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
husband's  infidelity  is  nothing.  They  are  con- 
nected by  children,  by  fortune,  by  serious  con- 
siderations of  community.  Wise  married  women 
don't  trouble  themselves  about  infidelity  in  their 
husbands.'  BoswiLL:  'To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  offence  of  infidelity 
in  a  man  and  that  of  his  wife.'  Johnson:  'The 
difference  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no 
bastards  upon  his  wife.' 

Here' it  may  be  questioned  whether  Johnson 
was  entirely  in  the  right.  I  suppose  it  will  not 
be  <x)ntroyerted,  that  the  difference  in  the  degree 
of  criminality  is  very  great,  on  account  of  conse- 
quences ;  but  still  it  may  be  maintained,  that, 
independent  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by 
no  means  a  light  offence  in  a  husband ;  because 
it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in  which  a 
mutual  constancy  is  implied,  with  such  refined 
sentiments  as  Blassinger  has  exhibited  Sjt  his 
play  of  Tht  Picture,  Johnson  probably  at 
another  time  would  have  admitted  this  opinion. 
And  let  it  be  kept  in  remembrance,  that  he  was 
very  careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to 
irregular  conduct.  A  gentleman  not  adverting 
to  the  distinction  ma4e  by  him  upon  this  sub- 
ject, supposed  a  case  of  singular  perverseness 
in  a  wife,  and  heedlessly  said,  '  That  then  he 
thought  a  husband  might  do  as  he  pleased  with 
a  safe  conscience.'  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir,  this 
is  wild  indeed  (smiling) ;  you  must  consider 
that  fornication  is  a  crime  in  a  single  man; 
and  you  cannot  have  more  liberty  by  being 
married.' 

He  this  evening  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  observing,  'In 
everything  in  which  they  differ  from  us  they  are 
wrong.'  He  was  even  against  the  invocation  of 
saints ;  in  short,  he  was  in  the  humour  of  oppo- 
sition. 

Having  regretted  to  him  that  I  had  learnt 
little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the  case  in  Scot- 
land ;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time  hardly  applied 
at  all  to  the  study  of  that  noble  language,  and 
that  I  was  desirous  of  being  told  by  him  what 
method  to  follow ;  he  recommended  to  me  as 
easy  helps,  Sylvanus's  First  Book  of  the  Iliad ; 
Dawson's  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament ; 
and  ffesiod,  with  Pasori's  Lexicon  at  the  end  of 
it. 

On  Tuesday,  October  12,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Bamsay's  with  Lord  Newhaven,  and  some 

Bow  Street  9.  Holbom.  10  Fetter  Lane.  11.  Hol- 
born,  sgain.  12.  Oough  Square.  13.  Staple  Inn.  14. 
Gray's  Inn.  16.  Inner  Temple  Lane,  No.  1.  16.  John- 
son's  Court,  No.  7.    17.  Bolt  Court,  No.  8.— Boswell. 


other  company,  none  of  whom  I  recoUeet  but  a 
beautiful  Miss  Graham,*  a  relation  [niece]  of  his 
Lordship's,  who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or 
nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such  pleas- 
ing attention,  and  politely  told  her  he  never 
drank  wine ;  but  if  she  would  drink  a  glass  of 
water,  he  was  much  at  her  service.  She  ac- 
cepted. '  Oho,  sir,'  said  Lord  Newhaven,  '  you 
are  caught.'  Johnson:  'Nay,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  am  caught ;  but  if  I  am  caught,  I  don^t 
want  to  get  free  again.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope 
to  be  kept.'  Then,  when  the  two  glasses  of 
water  were  brought,  smiling  placidly  to  the 
young  lady,  he  said,  '  Madam,  let  us  recipro- 
cate.^ 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  on  an 
argument  for  some  time  concerning  the  Middle- 
sex election.  Johnson  said,  '  Parliament  may 
be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as  a  man  is 
bound  where  there  is  nobody  to  tie  the  knot. 
As  it  IB  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  may 
expel,  and  expel  again  and  again,  why  not  allow 
of  the  power  to  incapacitate  for  that  Parliament 
rather  than  have  a  perpetual  contest  kept  up 
between  Parliament  and  the  people.'  Lord 
Newhaven  took  the  opposite  side  ;  but  respect- 
fully said,  *  I  speak  with  great  deference  to  yon. 
Dr.  Johnson ;  I  si)eak  to  be  instructed.'  This 
had  its  full  effect  on  my  friend.  He  bowed  his 
head  almost  as  low  as  the  table  to  a  compli- 
menting nobleman,  and  called  out,  '  My  Lord, 
my  Lord,  I  do  not  desire  all  this  ceremony ;  let 
us  tell  our  minds  to  one  another  quietly.'  After 
the  debate  was  over,  he  said,  '  I  have  got  lights 
on  the  subject  to-day  which  I  had  not  before.' 
This  was  a  great  deal  from  him,  especially  as  lie 
had  written  a  pamphlet  upon  it. 

He  observed,  '  The  House  of  Commons  was 
originally  not  a  privilege  of  the  people,  but  a 
check  for  the  crown  on  the  House  of  Lords. 
I  remember  Henry  Tin.  wanted  them  to  do 
something ;  they  hesitated  in  the  morning,  but 
did  it  in  the  afternoon.  He  told  them,  "It  is 
well  you  did,  or  half  your  heads  should  have 
been  upon  Temple-bar. "  But  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed.'  He 
added,  '  I  hacve  no  delight  in  talking  of  public 
affaire.' 

Of  his  fellow-collegian,  the  celebrated  Mr. 
George  Whitefield,  he  said,  '  Whitefield  never 
drew  as  much  attention  as  a  mountebank  does ; 
he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing  better  than 
others,  but  by  doing  what  was  strange.  Were 
Astley  to  preach  a  sennon  standing  upon  his 
head  on  a  horse's  back,  he  would  collect  a  multi- 
tude to  hear  him ;  but  no  wise  man  would  say 
he  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.  I  never 
treated  Whitefield's  ministry  with  contempt ;  I 
believe  he  did  good.    He  had  devoted  himself 

>  Afterwards  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Dashwood,  Bart. 

— BOSWELI* 
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to  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  and  among  them 
he  was  of  use.  But  when  familiarity  and  noise 
claim  the  praise  due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  ele- 
gance, we  must  beat  down  such  pretensions.* 

What  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  the  remainder  of  my  stay  in  London  .at 
this  time  is  only  what  follows  : — I  told  him  that 
when  I  objected  to  keeping  company  with  a 
notorious  infidel,  a  celebrated  friend  of  ours  said 
to  me,  '  I  do  not  think  that  men  who  live  laxly 
in  the  world,  as  you  and  I  do,  can  with  propriety 
assume  such  an  authority :  Dr.  Johnson  may, 
who  is  uniformly  exemplary  in  his  conduct.  But 
it  is  not  very  consistent  to  shun  an  infidel  to-day, 
and  get  drunk  to-morrow.'  Johnson  :  '  Nay, 
sir,  this  is  sad  reasoning.  Because  a  man  cannot 
be  right  in  all  things,  is  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  ? 
Because  a  man  sometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he 
.therefore  to  steal?  This  doctrine  would  very 
soon  bring  a  man  to  the  gallows.* 

After  all,  however,  it  is  a  difficult  question  how 
far  sincere  Christians  should  associate  with  the 
avowed  enemies  of  religion ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
almost  every  man's  mind  may  be  more  or  less 
'corrupted  by  evil  communications;*  secondly, 
the  world  may  very  naturally  suppose  that  they 
are  not  really  in  earnest  in  religion,  who  can 
easily  bear  its  opponents ;  and,  thirdly,  if  the 
profane  find  themselves  quite  well  received  by 
the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon  an  open  decla- 
ration of  their  infidelity,  and  one  of  the  probable 
chancesof  obliging  them  seriously  to  reflect,  which 
their  being  shunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all  occa- 
sions an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland,  where  I  pro- 
posed to  him  that  we  should  make  a  tour. 
Johnson  :  *  It  is  the  last  place  where  I  should 
wish  to  traveL'  Boswsll  :  *  Should  you  not 
like  to  see  Dublin,  sir  ?*  Johnson  :  '  No,  sir; 
Dublin  is  only  a  worse  capital.*  Boswbll  :  '  Is 
not  the  Giant's  Cause  way  worth  seeing  ?  *  John- 
son :  *  Worth  seeing  ?  Yes ;  but  not  worth  going 
to  see.' 

Yet  he  had  a  kindness  for  the  Irash  nation, 
and  thus  generously  expressed  himself  to  a 
gentleman  from  that  country,  on  the  subject  of 
an  ufUon  which  artful  politicians  have  often  had 
in  view :  *  Do  not  make  an  union  with  us,  sir : 
we  should  unite  with  you,  only  to  rob  you. 
We  should  have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had 
had  anything  of  which  we  could  have  robbed 
them.' 

Of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  manners 
and  everything  about  him,  though  expensive, 
were  coarse,  he  said,  'Sir,  you  see  in  him  vulgar 
prosperity.  * 

A  foreign  minister,  of  no  very  hfgh  talents, 
who  had  been  in  his  company  for  a  considerable 
time  quite  overlooked,  happened  luckily  to  men- 
tion that  he  had  read  some  of  his  Bambler  in 
Italian,  and  admired  it  much.  This  pleased  him 
greatly.  He  observed  that  the  title  had  been 
translated,  II  Oenio  Eirante,  though  I  have  been 


told  it  was  rendered  more  ludicrously,  II  Vaga- 
hondo  ;  and  finding  that  this  minister  gave  such 
a  proof  of  his  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to  him, 
and  on  the  first  remark  which  he  made,  how- 
ever simple,  exclaimed,  *  The  Ambassador  says 
well.  His  Excellency  observes — *  And  then 
he  expanded  and  enriched  the  little  that  had 
been. said,  in  so  strong  a  manner,  that  it  ap- 
peared something  of  consequence.  This  was 
exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  company  who  were 
present,  and  many  a  time  afterwards  it  furnished 
a  pleasant  topic  of  merriment.  The  Ambassador 
says  uoell,  became  a  laughable  term  of  applause, 
when  no  mighty  matter  had  been  expressed. 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18,  and 
accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester,  where 
his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time. 

'  MB.  B08WELL  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Chesteb,  Oct.  22, 1779. 

*Mt  deab  Sib, — It  was  not  till  one  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning  that  Colonel  Stuart  and  I  left 
London  ;  for  we  chose  to  bid  a  cordial  adieu  to 
Lord  Mountstuart,  who  was  to  set  out  on  that 
day  on  his  embassy  to  Turin.  We  drove  on  ex- 
cellently, and  reached  Lichfield  in  good  time 
enough  that  night.  The  Colonel  had  heard  so 
preferable  a  character  of  the  George,  that  he 
wOTild  not  put  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that 
I  did  not  see  our  host,  Wilkins.  We  found  at 
the  George  as  good  accommodation  as  we  could 
wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed  the  comfort- 
able thought  that  /  was  in  Lichfidd  again. 
Next  morning  it  rained  very  hard ;  and  as  I  had 
much  to  do  in  a  little  time,  I  ordered  a  post- 
chaise,  and  between  eight  and  nine  sallied  forth 
to  make  a  round  of  visits.  I  first  went  to  Mr. 
Green,  hoping  to  have  had  Mm  to  accompany 
me  to  all  my  other  friends ;  but  he  was  engaged 
fco  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  was 
then  lying  at  Lichfield  very  iU  of  the  gout. 
Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the  additions  to 
Green's  museum,  from  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
break  away,  I  next  went  to  the  Friary,  where 
I  at  first  occasioned  some  tumult  in  the  ladies, 
who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so 
early:  but  my  name,  which  has  by  wonderful 
felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  yours, 
soon  made  all  easy ;  and  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Miss 
Adey  re-assumed  their  seats  at  the^  breakfast 
table,  which  they  had  quitted  with  some  pre- 
cipitation. They  received  me  with  the  kindness 
of  an  old  acquaintance ;  and  after  we  had  joined 
in  a  cordial  chorus  to  your  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb 
gave  mt  the  high  satisfaction  of  bearing  that 
you  said,  *'  Boswell  is  a  man  who,  I  believe, 
never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a  wish  for  his 
return. "  And  she  afterwards  added,  that  she 
bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  ever  I  came  to  Lichfield, 
she  hoped  I  would  take  .a  bed  At  the  Friary. 
From  thence  I  drove  to  Peter  Garrick*s,  where 
I  also  found  a  very  flattering  welcome.  He 
appeared  to  me  to  enjoy  hia  usual  cheerfulness ; 
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and  he  very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  I 
could,  and  pass  a  week  with  him.  From  Mr. 
Garrick's  I  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Seward.  I  was  first  entertained  by  his  lady  and 
daughter,  he  himself  being  in  bed  with  a  cold, 
according  to  his  valetudinary  custom.  But  he 
desired  to  see  me ;  and  I  found  him  dressed  in 
his  black  gown,  with,  a  white  flannel  night-gown 
above  it ;  so  that  he  loqked  like  a  Dominican 
friar.  He  was  good-humoured  and  polite ;  and 
under  his  roof  too  my  reception  was  very  pleas- 
ing. I  then  proceeded  to  Stowhill,  and  first 
paid  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Gkkstrell,  whose  con- 
versation I  was  not  willing  to  quit.  But  my 
sand-glass  was  now  beginning  to  run  low,  as  I 
could  not  trespass  too  long  on  the  Colonel's 
kindness,  who  obligingly  waited  for  me  ^  so  I 
hastened  to  Mrs.  Aston's,'  whom  I  found  much 
better  than  I  feared  I  should ;  and  there  I  met 
a  brother-in-law  of  these  ladies,  who  talked 
much  of  you,  and  very  well  too,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.  It  then  only  renudned  to  visit  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  which  I  did,  I  really  beUeve,  with  sin- 
cere satisfaction  on  both  sides.  I  am  sure  I  was 
glad  to  see  her  again  ;  and  as  I  take  her  to  be 
very  honest,  I  trust  she  was  glad  to  see  me  again ; 
for  she  expressed  herself  so  that  I  could  not 
doubt  of  her  being  in  earnest.  What  a  great 
keystone  of  kindness,  my  dear  sir,  were  you  that 
morning ;  for  we  were  all  held  together  by  our 
common  attachment  to  you !  I  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  passed  two  hours  with  more  self-com- 
placency than  I  did  those  two  at  Lichfield. 
Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion  that  this  is 
idle  vanity.  Will  not  you  confirm  me  in  my 
persuasion,  that  he  who  finds  himself  so  regarded 
has  just  reason  to  be  happy  ? 

'  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on  Tues- 
day ;  and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state  of  much 
enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and  his  ofiicers 
treat  me  with  all  the  civility  I  could  wish  ;  and 
I  play  my  part  admirably.  Laius  aliis,  tapient 
§'bi,  the  classical  sentence  which  you,  I  imagine, 
invented  the  other  day,  is  exemplified  in  my 
present  existence.  The  Bishop,  to  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  known  several  years  ago,  shows 
me  much  attention ;  and  I  am  edified  by  his 
conversation.  I  must  not  omit  to  teU  you,  that 
his  Lordship  admires  very  highly  your  Prefaces 
to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtaining  an  extension 
of  agreeable  acquaintance :  so  that  I  am  kept  in 
animated  variety ;  and  the  study  of  the  place 
itself,  by  the  assistance  of  books  and  of  the 
Bishop,  is  sufficient  occupation.  Chester  pleases 
my  fancy  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw.    But 

!    I  will  not  enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

I  '  How  long  I  shall  st&y  here  I  cannot  yet  say. 
I  told  a  very  pleasing  young  lady,'  niece  to  one 
of  the  Prebendaries,  at  whose  house  I  saw  her, 

>  A  maiden  sister  of  Johnson's  Davourite,  HoU; 
Astoa,  who  married  Captain  Brodie,  of  the  Navy.— 
Malokb. 

2  Jliss  Letitia  Bam8ton.—BoswxLi.. 


**  I  have  come  to  Chester,  madam,  I  cannot  tell 
how ;  and  far  less  can  I  tell  how  I  am  to  get 
away  from  it.  Do  not  think  me  too  juvenile." 
I  beg  it  of  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  favour  me  with  a 
letter  while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happiness 
of  a  happy  friend,  who  is  ever,  with  affectionate 
veneration,  most  sincerely  yours, 

*  Jamss  BOSI^VZLL.' 

*  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to  catch 
me  here,  I  shall  be  disappointed.  Two  lines 
from  you  will  keep  my  lamp  burning  bright.' 

'  lO  JAUES  BOBWZLL,  ESQ. 

'LoNDOF,  October  27, 1779. 

'  Dbab  Sib, — Why  should  you  importune  me 
-so  earnestly  to  write  ?  Of  what  importance  can 
it  be  to  hear  of  distant  friends,  to  a  man  who 
finds  himself  welcome  wherever  he  goes,  and 
makes  new  friends  faster  than  he  can  want  them  ? 
If,  to  the  delight  of  such  universal  kindness  of 
reception,  anything  can  be  added  by  knowing 
that  you  retain  my  goodwill,  you  may  indulge 
yourself  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  small 
addition. 

'  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of  Lich- 
field with  so  much  success :  the  of  tener  you  are 
seen,  the  more  you  will  be  liked.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  me  to  read  that  Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well, 
and  that  Lucy  Porter  was  so  glad  to  see  you. 

'In  the  place  where  you  now  are  there  is 
much  to  be  observed :  and  you  will  easily  pro- 
cure yourself  skilful  directors.  But  what  will 
you  do  to  keep  away  the  bl(Kk  dog  that  worries 
you  at  home?  If  you  would,  in  compliance 
with  your  father's  advice,  inqtiire  into  the  old 
tenures  and  old  Characters  of  Scotland,  you 
would  certainly  open  to  yourself  many  striking 
scenes  of  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
feudal  system,  in  a  country  half  barbarous,  is 
naturally  productive  of  great  anomalies  in  civil 
life.  The  knowledge  of  past  times  is  naturally 
growing  less  in  all  cases  not  of  public  record ; 
and  the  past  time  of  Scotland  is  so  unlike  the 
present,  that  it  is  already  difficult  for  a  Scotch- 
man to  image  the  economy  of  his  grandfather. 
Do  not  be  tardy  nor  negligent ;  but  gather  up 
eagerly  what  can  yet  be  found. 

'We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  of  another 
project — a  History  of  the  late  insurrection  in 
Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents.  Many  false- 
hoods are  passing  into  uncontradicted  history. 
Voltaire,  who  loved  a  striking  story,  has  told 
what  he  could  not  find  to  be  true. 

'  You  may  make  collections  for  either  of  these 
projects,  or  for  both,  as  opportunities  occur,  and 
digest  your  materials  at  leisure.  The  great 
direction  which  Burton  has  left  to  men  dis- 
ordered like  you,  is  thb—- ^  not  tolitary;  be  not 
idU :  which  I  would  thus  modify : — If  you  are 
idle,  be  not  solitary ;  if  you  are  solitary,  be  not 
idle. — ^There  is  a  letter  for  you,  from  yooi 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  Johkson.' 
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'  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*  Cabliblb,  N<yo,  7, 1779. 

'My  deab  Sib,— That  I  ehould  importune 
you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester  ib  not  vonderful, 
when  you  consider  what  an  avidity  I  have  for 
delight ;  and  that  the  amjOT  of  pleasure,  like  the 
aviioir  numad,  inoreasea  in  proportion  with  the 
quantity  which  we  jKissess  of  it.  Your  letter, 
so  full  of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  me^  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite 
enchanted  at  Chester;  so  that  I  could  with 
difficulty  c[uit  it.  But  the  enchantment  was  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Ciro6;  for  so  far  was  there 
from  being  anything  sensual  in  it,  that  I  was  idl 
mind,  I  do  not  mean  all  reason  only :  for  my 
fancy  was  kept  finely  in  play.  And  why  not  ? — 
If  you  please,  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  or  an 
abridgment,  of  my  Chester  journal,  which  is 
truly  a  log-book  of  felicity. 

'The  Bishop  treated  me  with  a  kindness 
which  was  very  flattering.  I  told  him  that  you 
regretted  you  had  seen  so  little  of  Chester. 
His  Lordship  bade  me  tell  you  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  show  you  more  of  it.  I  am  proud  to 
find  the  friendship  with  which  you  honour  me 
is  known  in  so  many  places. 

'I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Our  friend 
the  Dean'  has  been  gone  from  hence  some 
months ;  but  I  am  told  at  my  inn  that  he  is 
very  popvlova  (popular).  However,  I  found  Mr. 
Law,  the  Archdeacon,  son  to  the  Bishop,  and 
with  him  I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  very 
agreeably.  I  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
assizes  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  :  he  is 
a  man  of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon 
genius,  and,  I  beUeve,  sincere  religion.  I  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  in  the  cathedral  in 
the  morning,  this  being  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month  ;  and  was  at  prayers  there  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  divinely  cheering  to  me  to  think 
that  there  is  a  cathedral  so  near  Auehii)leck ; 
and  I  now  leave  Old  England  in  such  a  state 
of  mind  as  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  granting 
me. 

'The  \HMk  dog  that  worries  me  at  home  I 
cannot  but  dread  ;  yet,  as  I  have  been  for  some 
time  past  in  a  military  train,  I  trust  I  shall  re- 
pvht  him.  To  hear  from  you  will  animate  me 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  I  therefore  hope, 
that  soon  after  my  return  to  the  northern  field, 
I  shall  receive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

'  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to  escort 
me  in  his  carriage  to  show  me  Liverpool,  and 
from  thence  back  again  to  Warrington,  where 
we  parted.'    In  justice  to  my  valual>le  wife,  I 

>  Dr.  Percy. 

*  His  r^ment  wu  aftenrards  ordered  to  Jamatca, 
where  he  accompanied  it,  and  almost  lost  bis  life  by 
the  cUmate.  Tliis  impartial  order  I  should  think  a 
sufficient  refiitation  of  the  idle  rumour  that '  there  was 
still  something  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the 
throne  itsell'— Boswbll. 


must  inform  you  she  wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was 
so  happy,  she  would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish 
me  to  return  sooner  than  business  absolutely 
required  my  presence.  She  made  my  clerk 
write  to  me  a  poet  or  two  after  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, by  commission  from  her ;  and  this  day  a 
kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the  Post-Office 
here,  acquainting  me  that  she  and  the  little 
ones  were  well,  and  expressing  all  their  wishes 
for  my  return  home. — I  am,  more  and  more,  my 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  'James  Bobwell.' 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  toNDON,  Ncv.  13, 1779. 

'Deab  Sib, — Your  last  letter  was  not  only 
kind,  but  fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  get  rid  of  all 
intellectual  excesses,  and  neither  to  exalt  your 
pleasures,  nor  aggravate  your  vexations  beyond 
their  real  and  natural  state.  Why  should  you 
not  be  as  happy  at  Edinburgh  as  at  Chester  ?  In 
cvZpa  ett  animtjUf  qui  se  non  effugit  usquam. 
Please  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and 
studies,  and  practice. 

'I  have  sent  a  petition'  from  Lucy  Porter, 
with  which  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion  whether 
it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return  me  her  letter, 
which  I  have  sent,  that  you  may  know  the 
whole  case,  and  not  be  seduced  to  anything  that 
you  may  afterwards  repent.  Miss  Doxy  per- 
haps you  know  to  be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 

'  If  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Carlisle,  he 
may  be  very  happy.  He  has  in  liis  disposal  two 
livings,  each  equal,  or  almost  equal,  in  value  to 
the  deanery  ;  he  may  take  one  himself,  and  give 
the  other  to  his  son. 

'How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchinleck, 
that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with  it  ?  It  is, 
I  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
off.  However,  if  you  are  pleased,  it  is  so  far 
welL 

'  Let  me  know  what  reception  yon  have  from 
your  father,  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Please 
him  as  much  as  you  can,  ancT  add  no  pain  to  his 
last  years. 

'  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  nothing 
to  tell  you.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of 
Langton.  Beauclerk  is  just  returned  from 
Brighthelmstone,  I  am  told  much  better.  Mr. 
Thrale  and  his  family  are  still  there,  and  his 
health  is  said  to  be  visibly  improved;  he  has 
not  bathed,  but  hunted. 

'  At  Bolt  Court  there  is  much  malignity,  but 
of  late  little  open  hostility.  I  have  had  a 
cold,  but  it  is  gone.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Boswell,  etc— I  am,  sir,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, 'Sam.  Johnson.' 

On  November  22  and  December  21  I  wrote 


1  Requesting  me  to  inquire  concerning  tlte  family  o 
a  gentleman  who  was  then  paying  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Doxy.—BoswsLU 
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to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a  very  favour- 
able report  of  the  family  of  Miaa  Doxy's  lover — 
that  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  I  had  dis- 
covered the  sister  of  Air.  Francis  Stewart,  one 
of  his  amanuenses  when  writing  his  Dictionary ; 
that  I  had,  as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  guinea 
for  an  old  pocket-book  of  her  brother's,  which 
he  had  retained;  and  that  the  good  woman, 
who  was  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  but 
contented  and  placid,  wondered  at  his  scrupu- 
lous and  liberal  honesty,  and  received  the 
guinea  as  if  sent  her  by  Providence ;  that  I  had 
repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep  his  promise  to 
send  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield ;  and  that 
this  memento,  like  DtUnda  ett  Cartkago^  must 
be  in  every  letter  that  I  should  write  to  him, 
tin  I  had  obtained  my  object. 


CHAPTER  LL 

1780. 

In  1780,  the  world  was  kept  in  impatience  for 
the  completion  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  PoeU, 
upon  which  he  was  employed  bo  far  as  his  in- 
dolence allowed  him  to  labour. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1  and  March  13, 
sending  him  my  notes  of  Lord  Marchmont's  in- 
formation concerning  Pope,  complaining  that  I 
had  not  heard  from  him  for  almost  four  months, 
though  he  was  two  letters  in  my  debt ;  that  I 
had  suffered  again  from  melancholy;  hoping 
that  he  had  been  in  so  much  better  company 
(the  Poets),  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  his 
distant  friends;  for  if  that  were  the  case,  I 
should  have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasiness ; 
that  the  state  of  my  affairs  did  not  admit  of  my 
coming  to  London  this  year,  and  begging  he 
would  return  me  Goldsmith's  two  poems,  with 
his  Unes  marked. 

His  friend  Dr.  Lawrence,  having  now  suf- 
fered the  greatest  a£9iction  to  which  a  man  is 
Uable,  and  which  Johnson  himself  had  felt  in 
the  most  severe  manner,  Johnson  wrote  to  him 
in  an  admirable  strain  of  sympathy  and  piouB 
consolation : — 

'todb.  lawssvos. 

Vanuary  20, 1780. 

'  Dear  Sir, — At  a  time  when  all  your  friends 
ought  to  show  their  kindness,  and  with  a  cha- 
racter which  ought  to  make  all  that  kfiow  you 
your  friends,  you  may  wonder  that  you  have 
yet  heard  nothing  from  me. 

'  I  have  been  hindered  by  a  vexatious  and  in- 
cessant oovgh,  for  which  within  these  ten  days 
I  have  been  bled  once,  fasted  four  or  five  times, 
taken  physic  five  times,  and  opiates,  I  think  six. 
This  day  it  seems  to  remit. 

'  The  loss,  dear  sir,  which  you  have  lately  suf- 
fered, I  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know,  there- 
fore, how  much  has  been  taken  from  you,  and 
how  little  help  can  be  had  from  .conaolatioii. 


He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom  he  has  long  loved, 
sees  himself  disjointed  from  the  only  mind  that 
has  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  interest ;  from 
the  only  companion  with  whom  he  has  shared 
much  good  or  evil;  and  with  whom  he  could 
set  his  mind  at  liberty,  to  rotrace  the  past  or 
anticipate  the  future.  The  continuity  of  being 
is  lacerated ;  the  settled  course  of  sentiment  and 
action  is  stopped;  and  life  stands  suspended 
and  motionless,  till  it  is  driven  by  external 
causes  into  a  new  channeL  But  the  time  of 
suspense  is  dreadfuL 

'  Our  first  recourse,  in  this  distressed  solitude, 
is,  perhaps  for  want  of  habitual  piety,  to  a  i 
gloomy  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of  two  i 
mortal  beings,  one  must  lose  the  other ;  but 
suroly  there  is  a  higher  and  better  comfort  to  be 
drawn  from  the  consideration  of  that  Providence 
which  watches  over  all,  and  a  belief  that  the 
living  and  the  dead  aro  equally  in  the  hands  of 
Gk>d,  who  will  reunite  those  whom  he  has  sepa- 
rated ;  or  who  sees  that  it  is  best  not  to  re- 
unite.—I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate 
and  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johksoh.' 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•Jl)nZ8, 1780. 

'  Dear  SiR,--'Well,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you 
the  Chesterfield  letter;  but  I  will  write  onoe 
again  without  it.  Never  impose  tasks  upon 
mortals.  To  require  two  things  is  the  way  to 
have  them  both  undone. 

*For  the  di£3culties  which  you  mention  in 
your  affairs  I  am  sorry;  but  difficulty  is  now 
very  general :  it  is  not  therefore  less  grievous, 
for  there  is  less  hope  of  help.  I  protend  not  to 
give  you  advice,  not  knowing  the  state  of  your 
affairs,  and  general  counsels  about  prudence  and 
frugality  would  do  you  little  good.  You  are, 
however,  in  tiie  right  not  to  increase  your  own 
perplexity  by  a  journey  hither ;  and  I  hope  that 
by  staying  at  home  you  will  please  your 
father. 

'Poor  dear  Beauderk* — nee,  vi  toiUa,  dabis 
joca.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  aouteness  and 
maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  reasoning,  are 
now  over.  Such  another  will  not  often  be 
found  among  mankind.  He  directed  himself  to 
be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  mother— An  instance 
of  tenderness  which  I  hardly  expected.  He  has 
left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di,  and  if 
she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  1&.  Leicester, 
his  relation,  and  a  man  of  good  character.  His 
library  has  been  offered  for  sale  to  the  Bnsmaa 
Ambassador.* 

*  Dr.  Peroy,.  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  of 


>  The  Hon.  Topham  Beauderk  died  Hatch  11, 1780. 
— MAZx>srB. 

*  Mr.  Beanderk's  library  wu  sold  by  pnUic  auction 
in  AprU  snd  May  1781,  for  iCSOlL—MALONX. 
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the  newspapers,  has  had  no  literary  loss.^ 
Clothes  and  moveables  were  burnt  to  the  value 
of  about  £100 ;  but  his  papers,  and  I  think  his 
books,  were  all  preserved. 

*  Poor  ]Vfr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme  danger 
from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and  recovered, 
beyond  the  expectation  of  his  physicians  ;  he  is 
now  at  Bath,  that  his  mind  may  be  quiet,  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  Miss  are  with  him. 

*  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to  your 
friends,  let  me  say  something  to  you  of  yourself. 
You  are  always  complaining  of  melancholy,  and 
I  conclude  front  those  complaints  that  you  are 
fond  of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is 
desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man  desires  to 
conceal  that  of  which  he  is  ashamed.  Do  not 
pretend  to  deny  it ;  manifestam  haJbemvAfurem  ; 
make  it  an  invariable  and  obligatory  law  to 
yourself,  never  to  mention  your  own  mental 
diseases :  if  you  are  never  to  speak  of  them,  you 
will  think  on  them,  but  Uttle ;  and  if  you  thiitk 
little  of  them,  they  will  molest  you  rarely. 
IfVhen  you  talk  of  them,  it  is  plain  that  you 
want  either  praise  or  pity :  for  praise  there  is 
no  room,  and  pity  will  do  you  no  good ;  there- 
fore from  this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no 
more,  about  them. 

'Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stewart  gave 
me  great  satisfaction ;  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose  sight  of 
her ;  your  countenance  may  be  of  great  credit, 
and  of  consequence  of  great  advantage  to  her. 
The  memory  of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my 
mind  ;  he  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

'Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
lady  and  to  the  young  ladies.  1  should  like  to 
see  them,  pretty  loves. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours 
affectionately,  '  Sav.  Johnson.' 

Mrs.  Urale  being  now  at  Bath  with  her  hus- 
band, the  correspondence  between  Johnson  and 
her  was  carried  on  briskly.  I  shall  present  my 
readers  with  one  of  her  original  lettera  to  him 
at  this  time,  which  will  amuse  them  probably 
more  than  those  well-written  but  studied 
epistles  which  she  has  inserted  in  her  collection, 
because  it  exhibits  the  easy  vivacity  of  their 
literary  intercourse.  It  is  also  of  value  as  a 
key  to  Johnson's  answer,  whiph  she  has  printed 
by  itself,  and  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  extracts : 

'  MBS.  THBALS  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*  Bath,  Friday,  AprU  28. 

'  I  HAD  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yesterday, 
dear  sir,  with  a  most  circumstantial  date.  You 
took  trouble  with  my  circulating  letter,  Mr. 
Evan  writes  me  word,  and  I  thank  you  sincerely 
for  so  doing ;  one  might  do  mischief  else,  not 
being  on  the  spot. 

1  By  a  fire  In  Korthmnberlahd  House,  where  he  had 
an  apartment,  in  which  I  have  paBsed  many  an  agroeablo 
hour.  — BoswBLL. 


*  Yesterday's  evening  was  passed  at  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu's :  there  was  Mr.  Melmoth ;  *  I  do  not  like 
him  though,  nor  he  me.  It  was  expected  we 
should  have  pleased  each  other ;  he  is,  however, 
just  Tory  enough  to  hate  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough* for  Wliiggism,  and  Whig  enough  to 
abhor  you  for  Toryism. 

'  AlrsL  Montagu  flattered  him  finely ;  so  he 
had  a  good  afternoon  on't.  This  evening  we 
spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queeny's'  sore  eyes 
have  just  released  her;  she  had  a  long  confine- 
ment, and  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  my 
master**' treated  her  very  good-naturedly  with  the 
visits  of  a  young  woman  in  this  town,  a  tailor's 
daughter,  who  professes  music,  and  teaches  so 
as  to  give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five 
and  threepence  a  lesson.  Miss  Bumey  says 
she  is  a  great  performer;  and  I  respect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily ;  she  is 
very  modest  and  pretty-mannered,  and  not 
seventeen  years  old. 

'  You  Uve  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed ;  if  I  did 
not  write  regularly  you  would  half  forget  me, 
and  that  would  be  very  wrong,  for  I  feU  my 
regard  for  you  in  my  face  last  night,  when  the 
criticisms  were  going  on. 

'  This  morning  it  was  all  connoisscurship ;  we 
went  to  see  some  pictures  painted  by  a  gentle- 
man artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  this  place ;  my 
master  makes  one  everywhere,  and  has  got  a 
good  dawdling  companion  to  ride  with  him  now. 
.  .  .  He  looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no 
notion  of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth  cannot 
be  sewed  up.  Bumey  and  I  and  Queeny  tease 
him  every  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs.  Montagu  is 
quite  serious  with  him ;  but  whatj  can  one  do  ? 
He  will  eat,  I  think,  and  if  he  does  eat  I  know 
he  will  not  live ;  it  makes  me  very  unhappy, 
but  I  must  bear  it.  Let  me  always^  have  your 
friendship. — I  am,  most  sincerely,  dear  sir, 
your  faithful  servant,  '  H.  Li  T<'    ' ' 

'DB.  JOHNSON  TO  HR&  THRALE. 

'  London,  May  1, 1780. 

'Deabest  Madam,— Mr.  Thrale  never  will 
live  abstinently,  till  he  can  persuade  himbelf  to 

live  by  rule.* 

Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girL 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dis- 
like, where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly 
expected.  There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vigil- 
ance not  over -benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is 
strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  unheeded, 
any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some 

\  Author  of  FU90sbcrM*8  Letters,  and  translator  of 
the  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny, 
s  Dr.  John  Hinchliflre.— Bobwell. 

*  A  kind  of  nickname  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale's  eldesf 
daughter,  whose  name  being  E»t?ur,  she  might  be 
assimilated  to  a  Queen.— BoByfELL, 

*  Mr.  Thrale.— BoswELL^ 

A  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  few  lines. -> 

BOSWELL. 

2  D 
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differenee  where  there  is  no  zesiraint  wOl  com- 
BKmlj  appear,  immediately  generates  dislike. 

*  Nerer  let  criticism  operate  on  yonr  face  or 
your  mind :  it  is  veiy  rarely  that  an  author  is 
hurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation 
cannot  be  blown  ont»  but  it  often  dies  in  the 
socket ;  a  Tery  few  names  may  be  considered  as 
perpetual  lamps  that  shine  nnconsumed.  From 
the  author  of  FUtotibomt^t  LeUen  I  cannot  think 
myielf  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only  once 
about  thirty  yean  ago,  and  in  some  smaU  dis- 
pute reduced  him  to  whistla ;  having  not  seen 
him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Poor 
Moore,  the  fabulist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

'Mrs.  Montagu's  long  stay,  against  her  own 
inclination,  is  very  oouYenient.  You  would,  by 
your  own  confession,  want  a  companion;  and 
she  is  par  pluribut ;  conversing  with  her,  you 
m^yjlnd  variety  in  one,* 

On  the  2d  of  Hay  I  wrote  to  him,  and  re- 
quested that  we  might  have  another  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year* 

From  Mr.  Langton  I  Deceived  soon  after  this 
time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  passage,  rela- 
tive both  to  Mr.  Beauderk  and  Dr.  Johnson  :— 

'  The  melancholy  information  you  have  received 
concerning  Mr.  Beauderk's  death  is  true.  Had 
his  talents  been  directed  in  any  sufBcient  degree 
as  they  ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of 
opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to  make  an 
UlustriouB  jBgure ;  and  that  opinion,  as  it  had 
been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr*  Johnion's  judg- 
ment, receives  more  and  more  confirmation  by 
hearing  what,  since  his  death,  Dr.  Johnson  has 
•aid  concerning  them  :  a  few  evenings  ago,  he 
was  at  Mr.  ye8ey*s,  where  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
was  one  of  a  numerous  company  there,  addressed 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beauclerk*s 
death,  saying,  "  Our  Club  has  had  a  great  loss 
since  we  met  kst.*'  He  replied,  "A  loss,  that 
perhaps  the  whole  nation  could  not  repair ! " 
The  Doctor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  his  endow- 
ments, and  particularly  extolled  the  wonderful 
ease  with  which  he  uttered  what  was  highly 
excellent.  He  said,  that  "  no  man  ever  was  so 
free  when  he  was  going  to  say  a  good  thing, 
from  a  U>ok  that  expressed  that  it  was  coming ; 
or,  when  he  had  said  it,  from  a  look  that  ex- 
pressed that  it  had  come."  At  Mr.  Thrale's, 
some  days  before,  when  we  were  tiJking  on  the 
same  subject,  he  said,  referring  to  the  same  idea 
of  his  wonderful  facility,  "  Topham  Beauderk's 
talents  were  those  which  he  had  felt  himself 
more  disposed  to  envy,  than  those  of  any 
whom  ho  had  known.** 

'  On  the  evening  I  have  spoken  of  abow,  at 
Mr.  Vesey^s,  you  would  have  been  much  grati- 
fied, as  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the  high 
importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's  character  is 
held,  I  think  even  beyond  any  I  ever  before  was 
vitneai  tck    The  company  consisted  chiefly  of 


ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Portland,  and  the  Duchess  of  Beanf  ort»  whom. 
I  suppose,  fiooa  her  rank,  I  muss  name  before 
her  mother,  Mrs.  BoscaWen,  and  her  eldest  sister 
Mn:  Lewson,  who  was  likewise  there;  Lady 
Lacan,  Lady  Clermont,  and  others  of  note  botli 
for  their  station  and  understandings.  Among 
other  gentlemen  were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  I 
have  before  named.  Lord  Biacariney,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Lord  Locan,  Mr.  Wraxal,  whose  book 
you  have  probably  seen.  The  Tour  to  the  Northern 
Farts  6f  Europe ;  a  very  agreeable,  ingeniouB 
man;  Dct  Warren,  Bfr.  Pepys,  the  Master  in 
Chancery,  whom  I  believe  you  know,  and  Dr. 
Barnard,  the  Provost  of  Eton.  As  soon  as  Dr. 
Johnson  was  come  in,,  and  had  taken  a  chair, 
the  company  began  to  coUect  round  him,  till 
they  became  not  less  than  four,  if  not  five,  deep ; 
those  behind  standing,  and  listening  over  ^e 
heads  of  those  that  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
conversation  for  some  time  was  chiefly  between 
Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Provost  of  Eton,  while  the 
others  contributed  occasionally  their  remarks. 
Without  attempting  to  detail  the  particulars  of 
the  conversation,  which  perhaps,  if  I  did,  I 
should  spin  my  account  to  a  tedious  length,  I 
thought,  my  dear  sir,  this  general  account  of 
the  respect  with  which  our  valued  friend  was 
attended  to  might  be  acceptable.* 

'to  the  bbvebsnd  db.  farmeb.  * 

*  May  25, 178a 
'  Sib, — I  know  your  disposition  to  second  any 
litersry  attempt,  and  therefore  venture  upon 
the  liberty  of  entreattag  you  to  procure  from 
College  or  University  registers,  aU  the  dates  or 
other  informations  which  they  can  supply  relat- 
ing to  Ambrose  Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who 
were  all  at  Cambridge,  and  of  whose  lives  I  am 
to  give  such  accounts  as  I  can  gather.  Be 
pleased  to  forgive  this  trouble  from,  sir,  yonr 
most  humble  servanl^  '  Sah.  Johksok.* 

While  Johnson  was  thus  engaged  in  preparing 
a  delightful  literary  entertainment  for  the  world, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain  was  unexpectedly  disturbed,  by  the 
most  horrid  series  of  outrage  that  ever  disgraced 
a  civilised  country.  A  relaxation  of  some  of 
the  severe  penal  provisions  against  our  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  Catholic  communion  had  been 
granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an  opposition 
so  inconsiderable  that  the  genuine  mildness  of 
Christianity,  united  with  liberal  policy,  seemed 
to  have  become  general  in  this  island.  But  a 
dark  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  soon 
showed  itself,  in  an  unworthy  petition  for  the 
repeal  of  the  wise  and  humane  statute.  That 
petition  was  brought  forward  by  a  mob,  with 
the  evident  purpose  of  intimidation,  and  was 
jostly  rejected.  But  the  attempt  was  aceom- 
panied  and  followed  by  such  daring  vidlenoe  as 
is  uneiamyled  in  hirtorj.    Of  this  extraordi- 
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nary  tumult  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  the  follow- 
ing concise,  lively,  and  just  account  in  his  Letters 
to  Mrs,  Thrate:^-^ 

'On  Friday,'  the  goo^  Protestants  met  in 
Saint  George's  Fields,  at  the  sunmions  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore 
it  ^th  great  tameness.  At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by 
Lincoln's  Tiit>. 

'An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of 
government  I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord 
Mansfield  (who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted  too) 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  sUght  irregularity. 
On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding's 
house,'  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street. 
Tliey  had  gutted,  <m  Monday,  Sir  George  Savile's 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tues- 
day evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruinsy  they  went 
to  Newgate  to  demand  their  companions  who 
had  been  seised  demolishing  the  chapeL  The 
keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by  the  Mayor's 
permission,  which  he  went  to  ask ;  at  his  return 
he  found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  New- 
gate in  a  blase.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury, 
and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which 
they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods^  they 
totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
Caen  Wood,  but  a  goazd  was  there  before  them. 
They  plundered  some  Papists,  I  think,  and 
burnt  a  mass-house  in  Moorfields  the  same  night. 

'  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to 
look  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with 
the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Pro- 
testants were  plundering  the  Sessions  House  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
hxmdred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure, 
in  full  security,  without  sentinels,  without 
trepidation,  at  men  lawfully  employed  in  full 
day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  oommer- 
oial  place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke  open 
the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
Marshalsea,  and  Wood  Street  Compter,  and 
Cletkenwell  BrideweU,  and  released  all  the 
prisoners. 

'  At  night  fhey  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to 
the  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
other  placea;  and  one  might  see  the  gUre 
of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts. 
The  sight  was  dreadfuL  Some  people  were 
threatened ;  Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take 
care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have 
been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

'  The  King  said  in  council,  **  That  the  magis- 

>- 1  have  selected  passoges  fVom  sevetal  letters,  with- 
out mentioning  dates. — ^Boswell. 

*  June  2.— BoswKLX^ 

•  ThU  is  not  quite  correct.  Sir  John  Fielding  was,  I 
think,  then  dead.  It  was  Justice  Hyde's  boose  in  St 
Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  that  was  gutted,  and 
his  goods- burnt  in  the  street— Boswell. 


trates  had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he 
would  do  his  own ; "  and  a  proclamation  was 
published  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants 
within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  pre- 
served by  force.  The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to 
different  parts,  and  the  town  is  now  (June  9)  at 
quiet. 

'  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every- 
where within  call  :  there  is  no  longer  any  body 
of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are  hunted  to 
their  holes,  and  led  to  prison ;  Lord  George 
was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John 
Wilkes  was  thi»  day  in  my  neighbourhood,  to 
seize  the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper. 

'Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and 
several  inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered, 
but  the  high  sport  was  to  bum  the  gaols.  This 
was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  d^tors  and  the 
criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  cri- 
minids,  a»  has  always  happened,  many  are 
already  retaken;,  and  two  pirates  have  sur- 
rendered themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  pardoned. 

'Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper 
force ;  and  we  are  all  under  the  protection  of 
the  Elng  and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to  have  my 
testimony  to  the  public  security  ;  and  that  you 
would  sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that 
you  were  safe. 

'  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  tmiversal  panic, 
from  which  the  King  was  the  first  that  re- 
covered. Without  the  concurrence  of  his 
ministers,  or  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magis- 
trates, he  put  the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved 
the  town  from  calamities  such  as  a  rabble's 
government  must  naturally  produce. 

*  The  public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  cala- 
mity. The  rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on 
Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  number ;  and, 
like  other  thieves,  witb  no  great  resolution. 
Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  party  that  drove  them 
away^  It  is  agreed  that  if  they  had  seized  the 
Bank  on  Tuesday  at  the  height  of  the  panic, 
when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared,  they 
might  have  carried  irreooverably  away  whatever 
they  had  found.  Jack,  who  was  always  zealous 
for  order  and  decency,  declares  that  if  he  bo 
trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  foave  a  rioter 
aUve*  There  is,  however,  now  no  longer  any 
need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed ;  no  blue  riband ' 
is  any  longer  worn.' 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable  sedition, 
from  which  London  was  delivered  by  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  Sovereign  himself.  Whatever 
some  may  maintain,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
was  BO  combination  or  plan,  either  domestic  or 
foreign  ;  but  that  the  mischief  spread  by^  a  gi-a- 
dual  contagion  of  frenzy,  augmented  by  tlie 
quantities  of  feimented  liquors,  of  wliich  the 

>  Lord  Qeoige  Gordon  and  his  followers  dOring  these 
outrages  wore  blue  ribands  in  their  hats.— M alone. 
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deluded  populace  possessed  themselves  in  the 
course  of  their  depredations. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,  did 
I  here  neglect  to  do  justice  to  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate, 
who  long  discharged  a  very  important  trust  with 
an  uniform  intrepid  firmness,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  tenderness  and  a  liberal  charity,  which 
entitle  him  to  be  recorded  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidity  and 
negligence  of  the  magistracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  almost  incrediblo  exertions  of  the  mob 
on  the  other,  the  first  prison  of  this  great 
country  was  laid  open,  and  the  prisoners  set 


sist  upon  it ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  out 
and  look  after  my  family  and  property,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you.'  Struck  with  his  behaviour, 
they  called  out,  *  Master  Akerman,  you.  have 
done  bravely  ;  it  was  very  kind  in  you  :  by  all 
means  go  and  take  care  of  your  own  concerns.' 
He  did  so  accordingly,  while  they  remained 
and  were  all  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  substance 
of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Burke.  My  illustrious  friend, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Akerman*s  kindness  to  his  pri- 
soners, pronounced  this  eulogy  upon  his  charac- 
ter : — '  He  who  has  long  had  constantly  in  his 
view  the  worst  of  mankind,  and  is  yet  eminent 


free  ;  but  that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose  house  was     for  the  humanity  of  his  disposition,  must  have 


burnt,  would  have  prevented  all  this  had  pro 
per  aid  been  sent  him  in  due  time,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  brick 
part  which  was  built  as  an  addition  to  the  old 
gaol  of  Newgate.     The  prisoners  were  in  con- 
sternation and  tumult,  calling  out,  *  "\Ve  shall  be 
burnt— we  shall,  be  burnt !    Do^vn   with  the 
gate — down  with  the  gate  ! '     lilr.   Akerman 
hastened  to  them^  showed  himself  at  the  gate, 
and  having,  after  some  confused  vociferation  of 
*  Hear  him — hear  him  ! '  obtained  a  silent   at- 
tention, he  then  calmly  told  them   that  the 
gate  must  not  go  dowti ;  that  they  were  under 
his  care,   and  that  they  should   not   be  per- 
mitted to  escape ;  but  that  he  could  assure 
them  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  burnt, 
for  that  the  fire  was  not  in  the  prison,  properly 
so  called,  which  was  strongly  built  with  stone ; 
and  that  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he  him- 
self would  come  in  to  them,  and  conduct  them 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  building,  and  would 
not  go  out  till  they  gave  him  leave.    To  this 
proposal  they  agreed ;  upon  which  Mr.  Aker- 
man, having  first  made  them  fall  back  from  the 
gate,  went  in,  and  with  a  determined  resolution 
ordered  the  outer  turnkey  upon  no  account  to 
open  the  gate,,  even  though  the  prisoners  (though 
he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break  their 
word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to  order  it. 
'Never  mind  me,'  said  he,  'should  that  hap- 
pen.'   The  prisoners  peaceably  followed   him, 
while  he  conducted  them  through  passages  of 
^which  he  had  the  keys,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
gaol  which  was  most  distant   from    the   fire. 
Having  by  this  very  judicious   conduct   fully 
satisfied  them  that  there  was  no  immediate  risk, 
if  any  at  all,  he  then   addressed  them  thus : 
'  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  convinced  that  I  told 
you  true.     I  have  no  doubt  that   the  engines 
will  soon  extinguish  this  fire ;  if  they  should 
not,  a  suflScient.  guard  will  come,  and  you  shall 
be  all  taken  out,  and  lodged  in  the  Compters. 
I  assure  you,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  that  I 
have  not  a  farthing  insured.     I  have  left  my 
/house,  that  I  might  take  care  of  you.    I  will 
.■«keep  my  promise,  and  stay  with  you  if  you  in- 


had  it  originally  in  a  great  degree,    and  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  it  very  carefully.' 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother  David 
waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  following 
letter  of  introduction,  which  I  had  taken  care 
should  be  lying  ready  on  his  arrival  in  London : — 

'  TO  DR.  SAMOEL  JOHNBON. 

*  Edinburgh,  April  29, 17S0. 

*  My  dear  Sir,— This  will  be  delivered  to  you 
by  my  brother  David,  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
You  will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  vowed  to 
"stand  by  the  old  castle  of  Aucbinleck,  with, 
heart,  purse,  and  eword ; "  tli&t  romantic  family- 
solemnity  devised  by  me,  of  which  you  and  I 
talked  with  complacency  upon  the  spot.  I  trust 
that  twelve  years  of  absence  have  not  lessened 
his  feudal  attachment ;  and  that  you  will  find 
him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  your  acquaint- 
ance.— I  havo  the  honour  to  be,  with  affec- 


tionate   veneration,    my 
faithful  humble  servant, 


dear  sir,  your   most 
'  JA3ISS  BOS\nELL.' 


Johnson  received  him  very  politely,  and  has 
thus  mentioned  him  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 
'  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother  of  Boswell's,  a 
Spanish  merchant,  whom  the  war  has  driven 
from  his  residence  at  Valencia ;  he  is  gone  to 
see  his  friends,  and  will  find  Scotland  but  a 
sorry  place  after  twelve  years'  residence  in  a 
happier  climate.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man, 
and  speaks  no  Scotch.' 

'to  dr.  BEATTIE,  at  ABERDEEN. 

*  Bolt  Court,  Flest  Steekt, 
Av{ni9t  21, 1780. 

'Sib, — More  years ^  than  I  have  any  delight 
to  reckon  have  past  since  you  and  I  saw. one 
another ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  reason 
for  making  reprehensory  complaint : — Sic  fata 
ferunt.  But  methinks  there  might  pass  some 
small  interchange  of  regard  between  us.  If 
you  say  that  I  ought  to  have  written,  I  now 


II  had 

BSATriE. 


been  five  years  absent  ih>in  London.— 
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'Write ;  and  I  write  to  tell  you  that  I  have  much 
kindness  for  you  and  Mrs.  Beattie ;  and  that  I 
wish  your  health  better,  and  your  life  long.  Try 
change  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees  south- 
wards :  a  softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good ; 
winter  is  coming  in,  and  London  will  be  warmer, 
and  gayer,  and  busier,  and  more  fertile  for 
amusement,  than  Aberdeen. 

'My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be  little 
in  the  balance,  when  I  tell  you  that  ^Irs.  Mon- 
tagu has  been  very  ill,  and  is,  I  doubt,  now  but 
-weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  has  been  very  dangerously 
disordered ;  but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will 
totally  recover.  He  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  business  the  whole  summer.  Sir  Joshua 
and  his  sister  are  w^ ;  Mid  Mr.  Davies  has  got 
great  success  as  an  author,'  generated  by  the 
corruption  of  a  bookseller.  More  news  I  have 
not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore  you  must  be  con- 
tented with  hearing,  what  I  know  not  whether 
you  mudi  wish  to  hear,  that  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  JAMES  BOS\f£LL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  Aug,  21, 1780. 

'Dear  Sir, — I  find  you  have  taken  one  of 
your  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  not  to 
write  till  you  are  written  to  ;  it  is  but  a  peevish 
humour,  but  you  shall  have  your  way. 

'  I  have  sat  ai  home  in  Bolt  Court  all  the 
summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Lives,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Several  of 
them,  however,  are  done,  and  I  still  think  to 
do  the  rest. 

'Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since  his 
illness,  passed  their  time  first  at  Bath,  and  then 
at  Brighthelmstone ;  but  I  have  been  at  neither 
place.  I  would  have  gone  to  Lichfield  if  I  could 
have  had  time,  and  I  might  have  had  time  if  I 
had  been  active ;  but  I  have  missed  much,  and 
done  little. 

'  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's  house 
and  stock  were  in  great  danger ;  the  mob  was 
pacified  at  their  first  invasion,  with  about  £50 
in  drink  and  meat ;  and  at  their  second,  were 
driven  away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr.  Strahan  got  a 
garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a 
fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted  that  he  removed 
part  of  his  goods.  Airs.  Williams  took  shelter 
in  the  country. 

'  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  ramble  this 
autumn ;  it  is  now  about  the  time  when  we  were 
travelling.    I  have,  however,  better  health  than 

>  Meaning  his  entertaining  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick, 
Etq.,  of  which  Johnson  (as  Davies  infonncd  me)  wrote 
the  first  sentence ;  thus  giving,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
note to  the  perfomumce.  It  is,  indeed,  very  charactcr- 
iatical  of  its  author,  beginning  with  a  maxim,  and 
proceeding  to  Illustrate.  *A11  excellence  has  a  right 
to  he  recorded.  I  shall  tlierefore  think  it  superfluous 
to  apologize  for  writing  the  li^e  of  a  man,  who,  by  an 
uncommon  assemblage  of  private  virtues,  adorned  the 
highest  eminence  in  a  public  profession.'— Bos  well. 


I  had  then,  and  hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show 
ourselves  on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa.^  In  the  meantime,  let  us  play  no  trick, 
but  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all  means  in 
our  power. 

*  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of  Aber- 
deen, who  has  written  and  published  a  very 
ingenious  book,'  and  who,  I  think,  has  a  kindness 
for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows  you,  have  a 
kindness  for  you. 

'  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown  tall ; 
and  your  son  has  become  a  learned  young  man. 
I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your  naughty  lady, 
whom  I  never  shall  persuade  to  love  me.  \Vhen 
the  Lives  are  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as, 
for  want  of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  bind  them  to  fit 
the  rest. — I  am,  sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  clergyman  in 
the  country  the  following  very  excellent  letter, 
which  contains  valuable  advicb  to.  divines  in 
general : — 

'  Bolt  Court,  Aug^  30, 1780. 

'  Dear  Sir, — Not  many  days  ago  Dr.  Lawrence 
showed  me  a  letter  in  which  you  make  mention 
of  me :  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased that  I  endeavour  to  preserve  your  good- 
vrill  by  some  observations  which  your  letter 
suggested  to  me. 

*  You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  impro- 
prieties in  the  daily  service  by  reading  to  an 
audience  that  requires  no  exactness.  Your  fear, 
I  hope,  secures  you  from  danger.  They  who 
contract  absurd  habits  are  such  as  have  no  fear. 
It  is  impossible-  to  do  the  same  thing  very  often, 
without  some  peculiarity  of  manner ;  but  that 
manner  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care 
will  at  least  preserve  it  from  being  bad ;  to  make 
it  good,  there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of 
natural  or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot  be  taught. 

'  Your  present  method  of  making  your  aermons 
seems  very  judicious.  Few  frequent  preachers 
can  be  supposed  to  have  sermons  more  their  own 
than  yours  wiU  be.  Take  care  to  register,  some- 
where or  other,  the  authors  fFom  whom  your 
several  discourses  are  borrowed;  and  do  not 
imagine  that  you  shall  always  remember,  even 
what  perhaps  you  now  think  it  impossible  to 
forget. 

1  It  will  no  doubt  be  remarked  how  ho  avoids  the 
rebellious  land  of  America.  ThU  puts  me  in  mind  of 
an  anecdote  for  which  I  am  oMij,'t(l  to  my  worthy 
social  ftiend  Governor  Richard  Tvim  :  'At  one  of  Miss 
E.  Hervey's  assemblies,  Dr.  J(jhnson  was  following 
her  up  and  down  the  room :  upon  which  Lord  Abing- 
ton  observed  to  her,  "  Your  great  friend  is  very  fond 
of  you:  you  can  go  nowhere  without  him."  "Ay," 
said  she,  "he  would  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the 
world."  "  Then,"  said  tlie  Earl,  "  ask  him  to  go  with 
you  to  America."  —  Boswell. 

3  Essays  on  the  History  0/  Maiikind  in  Rude  and 
UncuUivated  Ages. 


'My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  attempt 
from  time  to  time  an  original  sermon ;  and  in 
the  labour  of  composition,  do  not  burden  your 
mind  with  too  much  at  once ;  do  not  exact  from 
yourself,  at  one  effort  of  excogitation,  propriety 
of  thought  and  eleganoe  of  expression.  Invent 
first,  and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something,  where  nothing  vntB  before,  is  an  act 
of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or  decora- 
tion of  the  thing  produced.  Set  down  diligently 
your  thoughts  as  they  rise  in  the  first  words 
that  occur ;  and  when  you  have  matter,  you  will 
easily  give  it  form:  nor,  perhaxw,  will  this 
method  be  always  necessary ;  for  by  habit  your 
thoughts  and  diction  will  flow  together. 

*  The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult :  the  divisions  not  only  help  the  memory 
of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the  judgment  of  the 
writer ;  they  supply  sources  of  invention,  and 
keep  every^part  in  its  proper  place. 

*  "What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your  ac- 
count of  the  manners  of  your  parish;  from 
which  I  gather  that  it  has  been  long  neglected 
by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  [Dr. 
Percy],  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in  North- 
amptonshire, told  me  that  it  might  be  dis- 
cerned whether  or  no  there  was  a  clergyman 
resident  in  a  parish,  by  the  civH  or  savage 
manner  of  the  people.  Such  a  congregation  as 
yours  stands  in  need  of  much  reformation  ;  and 
I  would  not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to 
reform  them.  A  very  savage  parish  was  civilised 
by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  came  among 
them  to  teach  a  petty  schooL  My  learned 
friend  Dr.  'Wheeler  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring 
parish  for  £15  a  year,  which  he  was  never  paid ; 
but  ho  counted  it  a  convenience,  that  it  com- 
pelled him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly.  One' 
woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the  communion ; 
and  when  he  reproved  or  exhorted  her,  she  only 
answered  that  she  was  no  scholar.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  set  some  good  woman  or  man  of  the 
parish,  a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to  her 
•in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such  honest, 
I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices,  must  be  prac- 
tised by  every  clergyman  ;  for  all  means  must 
be  tried  by  which  souls  may  be  saved.  Talk  to 
your  people,  however,  sjb  much  as  you  can ;  and 
you  will  find,  that  the  more  frequently  you  con- 
verse with  them  upon  religious  subjects,  the 
more  willingly  they  will  attend,  and  the  more 
submissively  they  will  learn.  A  clergyman's 
diligence  always  makes  him  venerable.  I  think 
I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  in  the  momentous 
work  you  have  undertaken,  I  pray  God  to  bless 
you.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sau.  Johnson.' 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dated  August  24, 
September  6,  and  October  1,  and  from  them  I 
extract  the  following  passages : — 

'My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long-in- 


dulged fancy  of  our  comfortable  meeting  again 
at  Auchinleck  so  well  realised,  that  it  in  some 
degree  eonfimw  the  pleasing  hopes  of  O  pre- 
clarum  diem  /  in  a  future  state. 

'  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  harbour  a 
suspicion  of  my  indulging  in  a  peevish  humour, 
ot  playing  tricks ;  you  will  recollect,  that  when 
I  confessed  to  you  that  I  had  once  been  inten- 
tionally silent  to  try  your  regard,  I  gave  you 
my  word  and  honour  that  I  would  not  do  bo 
again. 

*  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of  health ; 
I  pray  God  to  continue  it  long.  I  have  often 
said,  that  I  would  willingly  have  ten  years 
added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten  from  yours;  I 
mean,  that  I  would  be  ten  years  older  to  have 
you  ten  years  younger.  But  let  me  be  thank- 
ful for  the  years  during  which  I  have  enjoyed 
your  friendship,  and  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  enjoying  it  many  years  to  come  in  this 
state  of  being,  trusting  idways  that  in  another 
state  we  shall  meet  never  to  be  separated.  Of 
this  we  «an  form  no  notion ;  but  the  thought, 
though  indistinct,  is  delightful  when  the  mind 
is  calm  and  clear. 

*  The  riots  in  London  were  certainly  horrible ; 
but  you  gave  me  no  account  of  your  own  situa- 
tion during  the  barbarous  anarchy.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  a  great 
painting ;  *  you  might  write  another  **  LONDON, 
A  Poem." 

'  I  am  charmed  with  your  condescending  affec- 
tionate expression,  "  Let  us  keep  each  other's 
kindness  by  all  the  means  in  our  power."  My 
revered  friend  I  how  elevating  is  it  to  my  mind, 
that  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson!  All  that  you  have  said  in  grate- 
ful praise  of  Mr.  Wahnsley,  I  have  long  thought 
of  you ;  but  we  are  both  Tories,  which  has  a  very 
general  influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I  hope 
that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at  York  about  the 
end  of  this  month ;  or  if  you  will  come  to  Car- 
lisle, that  would  be  better  still,  in  case  the  Dean 
be  there.  Please  to  consider,  that  to  keep  each 
other's  kindness,  we  should  every  year  have  that 
free  and  intimate  communication  of  mind  which 
can  be  had  only  when  we  are  together.  We 
should  have  both  our  solemn  and  our  pleasant 
talk.' 

*  I  write  now  for  the  tliird  time,  to  tett  yon 
that  my  desire  for  our  meeting  this  autumn  is 
much  increased.  I  wrote  to  'Squire  Crodfrey 
Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  chief,  that  I  should 
perhaps  pay  him  a  visit,  as  I  was  to  hold  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Johnson  at  York.  I  give 
you  my  word  and  honour  that  I  said  not  a 
word  of  his  inviting  you ;  but  he  wrote  to  me 
as  follows : — 

* "  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you  here  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  as  you 

1  I  had  not  then  seen  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thxale.— 

BodWELL. 
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propose ;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  in  hopes  thai 
you  will  persuade  Dr.  Johnson  to  finish  the 
conference  here.  It  will  add  to  the  favour  of 
your  own  company,  if  you  prevail  upon  such 
an  associate  to  assist  your  observations.  I  have 
often  been  entwtained  with  his  writings,  and  I 
once  belonged  to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  and  I  never  spent  an  evening  there, 
but  I  heard  something  from  him  well  worth 
remembering.^ 

'  "We  have  thus,  my  dear  sir,  good  comfortable 
quarters  in  th«  neighbourhood  of  York,  where 
you  may  be  assured  we  shall  be  heartily  wel- 
come. I  pray  you  then  resolve  to  set  out ;  and 
let  not  the  year  1780  be  a  blank  in  our  social 
calendar,  and  in  that  record  of  wisdom  and 
wit,  which  I  keep  with  so  much  diligence,  to 
your  honour,  and  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
others.* 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for  the 
representation  in  Parliament  of  the  borough, 
of  Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly  lent  him 
his  assistance  by  writing  advertisements  and 
letters  for  him.  I  shall  insert  one  as  a  q[>eci- 
men: — 

'  TO  IfiX  WORTHT  ELECTORS  OF  THE  BOBOUaH 
OF  SOUTHWARK. 

'Southwark,  Se^,  5, 1780. 

'  Gektlemen, — ^A  new  Parliament  being  now 
called,  I  again  solicit  the  honour  of  being  elected 
for  one  of  your  representatives ;  and  solicit  it 
with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I  am  not  con- 
scious t>f  having  neglected  my  duty,  or  of  having 
acted  otherwise  than  as  becomes  the  indepen- 
dent representative  of  independent  constituents; 
superior  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation,  who 
has  no  private  purposes  to  promote,  and  whose 
prosperity  is  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
country.  Ab  my  recovery  from  a  very  severe 
distemper  is  not  yet  perfect,  I  have  declined  to 
attend  the  Hall,  and  hope  an  omission  so  neces- 
sary will  not  be  harshly  censured. 

'  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes,  that 
all  your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  kingdom  and  the  peace  of  the 
borough. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  faithful 
and  obedient  servant,  '  Henrt  Thrale.' 

'to  the  right  honourable  ladt  south- 
well,^  DUBLIN. 

"Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  Lond<», 
Sept,  9, 1780. 

^Madau, — ^Among  the  numerous  addresses  of 
condolence  which  your  great  lose  must  have 

>  Margaret,  the  socoad  daughter  and  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  Arthur  Cecil  Hamilton,  Esq.  She  was 
married  in  1741  to  Thomas  George,  the  third  Baron, 
and  first  Viscount  Southwell,  and  lived  with  him  In 
the  most  p^ect  connubial  felicity  till  September  1780, 
when  Lord  {Southwell  died,  a  losik  which  she  never 
ceased  to  lament  to  the  hour  of  her  own  dissolution, 
in  her  eighty-fint  year,  August  16, 1802.    The  *illus- 


occasioned,  be  pleased  to  receive  this  from  one 
whose  name  perhaps  you  have  never  heard, 
and  to  whom  your  Ladyship  is  known  only  by 
the  reputation  of  your  virtue,  and  to  whom 
your  Lord  was  known  only  by  his  kindness  and 
beneficence. 

'Your  Ladyship  is  now  again  summoned  to 
dxert  that  piety  of  which  you  once  gave,  in  a 
state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  your  Lord*s  beneficence  may  be  still 
continued  by  those  who,  with  his  fortune,  inherit 
his  virtues. 

*I  hope  to  be  forgiven  the  liberty  which  I 
shall  take  of  informing  your  Ladyship,  that 
Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  late  Lord*s 
father,  had,  by  reconmiendation  to  your  Lord,  a 
quarterly  idlowance  of  £10,  the  last  of  which, 
due  July  26,  he  has  not  received;  he  was  m 
hourly  hope  of  his  remittance,  and  flattered 
himself  that  on  October  26th  he  should  have  re- 
ceived the  whole  half-year's  bounty,  when  he  was 
struck  with  the  dreadful  news  of  his  benefactor's 
death. 

'  May  I  inesume  to  hope,  that  his  want,  his 
relation,  and  his  merit,  which  excited  his  Lord- 
ship's charity,  wUl  continue  to  have  the  same  effect 
upon  those  whom  he  has  left  behind ;  and  that, 
though  he  has  lost  one  friend,  he  may  not  yet  be 
destitute.  Tour  Ladyship's  charity  cannot  easily 
be  exerted  where  it  is  wanted  more ;  and  to  a 
mind  like  yours,  distress  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. 

'  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being, 
madam,  your  Ladyship's  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

On  his  birth-day,  Johnson  has  this  note  : — 

'  I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year 
of  m]f  life,  with  more  strength  of  body  and 
greater  vigour  <A  mind  than  I  think  is  common 
at  that  age.' 

But  still  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights  and 
idle  days,  and  forgetfulness,  or  neglect  of  re- 
solutions. He  thus  pathetically  expresses  him- 
self:— 

'  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with 
my  own  total  disapprobation.'— Prayers  and 
Meditations^  p.  185. 

Mr.  Macbean,  whom  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  as  one  of  Johnson's  humble  friends, 
a  deserving  but  unfortunate  man,  being  now 

trlous  example  of  piety  and  fbrtitude,'  to  which  Dr. 
Jolinson  aUudes,  was  the  submitting,  when  past  her 
fiftieth  year,  to  an  extremely  painful  surgical  operation, 
which  she  endured  with  extraordinary  firmness  and 
composure,  not  allowing  herself  to  be  tied  to  her  chair, 
nor  uttering  a  single  moan.  This  slight  tribute  of 
affection  to  the  memory  of  these  two  most  amiable  and 
excellent  persons,  Who  were  not  less  distinguished  by 
their  piety,  beneficence,  and  unbounded  diarity,  than 
by  a  suavity  of  manners  which  endeared  them  to  all 
who  knew  them,  it  Is  hoped,  will  be  forgiven  from  one 
who  was  honoared  by  their  kindness  and  iViendship 
from  his  childhood.— Malons. 
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oppressed  by  age  and  poverty,  Johnson  solicited 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  have  him  ad- 
mitted into  the  Charter  House.  I  take  the  liberty 
to  insert  his  Lordship's  answer,  as  I  am  eager 
to  embrace  every  occasion  of  augmenting  the 
respectable  notion  which  should  ever  be  enter- 
tained of  my  illttstriouB  friend  :— 

'  TO  DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

*  London,  OcUj^er  24, 1780. 

•Sib, — I  have  this  moment  received  your 
letter,  dated  the  19th,  and  returned  from  Bath. 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed  one 
in  the  Chartreuz,  without  the  sanction  of  a  re- 
commendation so  distinct  and  so  authoritative 
as  yours  of  Macbean;  and  I  am  afraid  that, 
according  to  the  establishment  of  the  House, 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  charity  so  good 
amends  will  not  soon  recur.  But  whenever  a 
vacancy  shall  happen,  if  youTl  favour  me  with 
notice  of  it,  I  will  try  to  recommend  him  to  the 
place,  even  though  it  should  not  be  my  turn  to 
nominate.— I  am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your 
most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

•  Thublow.'  * 

'  to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•  Oct,  17, 1780. 

*Deab  Sib, — I  am  sorry  to  write  you  a  letter 
that  will  not  please  you,  and  yet  it  is  at  last 
what  I  resolve  to  do.  This  year  must  pass  with- 
out an  interwiew;  the  summer  has  been  fool- 
ishly lost,  like  many  other  of  my  summers  and 
winters.  I  hardly  saw  a  green  field,  but  stayed 
in  town  to  work  without  working  much. 

'  Mr.  Thrale's  loss  of  health  has  lost  him  the 
election ;  he  is  now  going  to  Brightholmstone, 
and  expects  me  to  go  with  him ;  and  how  long 
I  shall  stay,  I  cannot  teU.  I  do  not  much  like 
the  place,  but  yet  I  shall  go,  and  stay  while  my 
stay  is  desired.  We  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  knowing  what  we  know  as  well 
as  man  can  know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love 
one  another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's 
happiness,  and  that  the  lapse  of  a  year  cannot 
lessen  our  mutual  kindness. 

'  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accused  BIrs. 
Boswell  im justly,  in  supposing  that  she  bears 
me  ill-wilL  I  love  you  so  much,  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  you 
love ;  and  I  have  love  very  ready  for  Mrs. 
Boswell,  if  she  thinks  it  worthy  of  acceptance. 
I  hope  all  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
well. 

*'  I  take  a  great  liking  to  your  brother.  He 
tells  me  that  his  father  received  him  kindly, 
but  not  fondly ;  however,  you  seemed  to  have 
lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck,  while  you 
stayed.  Make  your  father  as  happy  as  you 
can. 

»  Mr.  Macbean  was,  on  Lord  Thurlow's  nomination, 
admitted  to  the  Chartreuz  in  1781. 


'Tou  lately  told  me  of  your  health:  I  can 
tell  you  in  return,  that  my  health  has  been, 
for  more  than  a  year  past,  better  than  it  has 
been  for  many  years  before.  Perhaps  it  may 
please  GOD  to  give  us  some  time  together  before 
we  are  parted. — lam,  dear  sir,  yours  most  affec- 
tionately, 'Sam.  Johnson.* 

'  TO  the  BEVEREND  DB.  VTSE,  at  LAMBETH. 

'December  30, 1780. 

r  *SiB,— I  hope  you  will  forgive  the  liberty 
I  take  in  soliciting  your  interposition  with 
Ms  Grace  the  Archbishop:  my  first  petition 
was  successful,  and  I  therefore  venture  on  a 
second. 

*The  matron  of  the  Chartreux  is  about  to 
resign  her  place,  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr.  Swinf  en,  who  was  well  known 
to  your  father,  is  desirous  of  succeeding  her. 
She  has  been  accustomed,  by  keeping  a  board- 
ing-school, to  the  care  of  children,  and  I  think 
is  very  likely  to  discharge  her  duty.  She  is  in 
great  distress,  and  therefore  may  probably  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundation.  If 
you  wish  to  see  her,  she  will  be  willing  to  give 
an  account  of  herself. 

'  If  you  shall  be  pleased,  sir,  to  mention  her 
favourably  to  his  Grace,  you  will  do  a  great  act 
of  kindness  to,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Being  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  meeting 
Johnson  this  year,  so  that  I  could  hear  none  of 
his  admirable  sayings,  I  shall  compensate  for 
this  want  by  inserting  a  collection  of  them,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Langton,  whose  kind  communications  have 
been  separately  interwoven  in  many  parts  of 
this  work.  Very  few  articles  of  this  collection 
were  committed  to  writing  by  himself,  he  not 
having  that  habit ;  which  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportunities  he 
had  of  gathering  the  rich  fruits  of  Johnsonian 
wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  regret.  I  however 
found,  in  conversation  with  him,  that  a  good 
store  of  Johnwniana  was  treasured  in  his 
mind ;  and  I  compared  it  to  Herculaneum,  or 
some  old  Koman  field,  which,  when  dug,  fully 
rewards  the  labourer  employed.  The  authenti- 
city of  every  article  is  unquestionable.  For  the 
expression,  I,  who  wrote  them  down  in  his 
presence,  am  partly  answerable : — 

'Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of  very  high  re- 
spect as  a  writer  ;  as  to  the  pastoral  part,  Viiigil 
is  very  evidently  superior.  He  wrote,  when 
there  had  been  a  larger  influx  of  knowledge  into 
the  world  than  when  Theocritus  lived.  Theo- 
critus does  not  abound  in  description,  though 
living  in  a  beautiful  country:  the  manners 
painted  are  coarse  and  gross.  Virgil  has  much 
more  description,  more  sentiment,  more  of 
nature,  and  more  of  art.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent parts  of  Theocritus  are,  where  Castor 


and  Pollux,  going  with  the  other  Argonauts, 
Jand  on  the  Bebrycian  coast,  and  there  fall  into 
a  dispute  with  Amyous,  the  king  of  that  country ; 
whkh  is  as  well  conducted  as  Euripides  could 
have  done  it;  and  the  battle  is  well  related. 
Afterwards  they  carry  off  a  woman,  whose  two 
brothers  come  to  recover  her,  and  expostidate 
with  Castor  and  Pollux  on  their  injustice  ;  but 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  brothers,  and  a  battle 
ensues,  where  Castor  and  his  brother  are  tri- 
umphant. Theocritus  seems  not  to  have  seen 
that  the  brothers  have  the  advantage  in  their 
argument  over  his  Argonaut  heroes.  The  Sicilian 
Gossips  is  a  piece  of  merit.' 

'  CalUmachus  is  a  writer  of  little  excellence. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  learned  from  him  is  his 
account  of  Rites  and  Mythology ;  which,  though 
desirable  to  be  known  for  thd  sake  of  under- 
standing other  parts  of  ancient  authors,  is  the 
least  pleasing  or  valuable  part  of  their  writings.' 

'  Maittaire's  account  of  the  Stephani,  is  a 
heavy  book.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  puzzle- 
headed  man,  with  a  large  share  of  scholarship, 
but  with  little  geometry  or  logic  in  his  head, 
without  method,  and  possessed  of  Uttle  genius. 
He  wrote  Latin  verses  from  time  to  time,  and 
published  a  set  in  his  old  age,  which  he  called 
Senilia  ;  in  which  he  shows  so  little  learning  or 
taste  in  writing,  as  to  make  Carteret  a  dactyl. 
In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  bare  names  as  they  are ;  but  in  poetry,  ooid 
in  prose  of  any  elegance  in  the  writing,  they  re- 
quire to  have  inflection  given  to  them.  His 
book  of  the  Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion. 
The  only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate 
them  with  notes,  a^ded  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  references.' 

*  It  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not 
some  mistake  as  to  the  methods  of  employing 
the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposition  that  there 
is  a  certain  portion  ot  work  left  undone  for  want 
of  persons  to  do  it ;  but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and 
all  the  materials  we  have  are  actually  worked 
up,  or  all  the  manufactures  we  can  use  or  dis- 
pose of  are  already  executed,  then  what  is  given 
to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work,  must  be 
taken  from  some  who  now  have  it ;  as  time  must 
be  taken  for  learning  (according  to*  Sir  William 
Petty's  observation),  a  certain  part  of  those  very 
materials  that,  as  it  is,  are  properly  worked  up, 
must  be  spoiled  by  the  unskUfulness  of  novices. 
We  may  apply  to  well-meaning  but  misjudging 
persons,  in  i>articulayrs  of  this  nature,  what  Gian- 
none  said  to  a  monk,  who  wanted  what  he  called 
to  invert  him :  **  Tusei  santo,  ma  tu  non  seifilo- 
sopho/^  It  is  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  one 
might  give  away  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
those  that  importune  in  the  streets,  and  not  do 
any  good.' 

\ '  There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  betray  a  man 
into  absurdity  than  condescension^  when  he 
seems  to  suppose  his  understanding  too  power- 
ful for  his  company.' 


*  Having  asked  Mr.  Langton  if  his  father  and 
mother  had  sat  for  their  pictures,  which  he 
thought  it  right  for  each  generation  of  a  family 
t9  do,  and  being  told  they  had  opposed  it,  he 
said,  *'Sir,  among  the  anfractuosities  of  the 
human  mind,  I  know  not  if  it  may  not  be  one, 
that  there  is  a  superstitious  reluctance  to  sit  for 
a  picture."  * 

'  John  Gilbert  Cooper  related,  that  soon  after 
the  publication  of  his  Dictionary,  Garrick  being 
asked  by  Johnson  what  people  said  of  it,  told 
him  that,  among  other  animadversions,  it  was 
objected  that  he  cited  authorities  which  were 
beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  work,  and  men- 
tioned Bichardson.  '*  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "  I 
have  done  worse  than  that :  I  have  cited  thee^ 
David." ' 

*  Talking  of  expense,  he  observed  with  what 
munificence  a  great  merchant  will  spend  his 
money,  both  from  his  having  it  at  command, 
and  from  his  enlai^ed  views  by  calculation  of  a 
good  effeetupon  the  whole  ;  "whereas,"  said 
he,  "  you  will  hardly  ever  find  a  country  gentle- 
man who  is  not  a  good  deal  disconcerted  at  an 
unexpected  occasion  for  his  being  obliged  to 
lay  out  ten  pounds." ' 

*  When  in  good  humour,  he  would  talk  of  his 
own  writings  with  a  wonderful  frankness  and 
candour,  and  would  even  criticise  them  with  the 
closest  severity.  One  day,  having  read  over  one 
of  his  RamblerSy  Mr.  Langton  asked  him  how 
he  liked  that  paper;  he  shook  his  head,  and 
answered,  "  Too  wordy."  At  another  time, 
when  one  was  reading  his  tragedy  of  Irene  to  a 
company  at  a  house  in  the  country,  he  left  the 
room  ;  and  somebody  having  asked  him  the 
reason  of  this,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  I  thought  it  had 
been  better."' 

*  Talking  of  a  point  of  delicate  scrupulosity  of 
moral  conduct,  he  said  to  Sir  Langton,  "  Men  of 
harder  minds  than  ours  will  do  many  things 
from  which  you  and  I  would  shrink ;  yet,  sir, 
they  wHl  perhaps  do  more  good  in  life  than  we. 
But  let  us  try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be 
a  wrong  twisfc,  it  may  be  set  right.  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the  same 
way."' 

'  Of  the  preface  to  CapePs  Shakspeare  he  said, 
"  If  the  man  would  have  come  to  me,  I  would 
have  endeavoured  to  endow  his  purposes  with 
words :  for  as  it  is,  he  doth  gabble  monstrously." ' 

'He  related  that  he  had  once  in  a  dream  a 
contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that 
he  was  very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that 
his  opponent  had  the  better  of  him.  "  Now,'' 
said  he,  **  one  may  mark  here  the  effect  of  sleep 
in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection ;  for  had 
not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have  seen 
that  the  wit  of  this  supposed  antagonist,  by 
whose  superiority  I  felt  myself  depressed,  was 
as  much  furnished  by  me,  as  that  which  I 
thought  I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  cha- 
racter."' 
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*  One  evening,  in  company,  an  ingenious  and 
learned  gentleman  read  to  him  a  letter  of  com- 
pliment which  he  had  received  from  one  of  the 
profesBors  of  a  foreign  university.  Johnson,  in 
an  irritable  fit,  thinking  there  was  too  much 
ostentation,  said,  "  I  never  receive  any  of  these 
tributes  of  applause  from  abroad.  One  instance 
I  recollect  of  a  foreign  publication,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  l*illustre  Lockman." '  ^ 

'Of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  he  said,  "Sir,  I 
know  no  man  who  has  passed  through  fife  with 
more  observation  than  Reynolds."* 

*  He  repeated  to  Hr.  Langton  with  great 
energy,  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's  .gracious 
expression  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  Mary 
Mngdalen:'  *H  vVr/y  0-«v  rifMui  n*  irofMv  us 
u^mn*-  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee ;  go  in 
peace."  (Luke  vii  50.)  He  said,  **  The  manner 
of  this  dismission  is  exceedingly  affecting."* 

'  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between  phy- 
sical and  moral  truth :  **  Physicid  truth  is,  when 
you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is.  Moral  truth  is, 
when  you  tell  a  thing  sincerely  and  precisely  as  it 
appears  te  you.  I  say  such  a  one  walked  across 
the  street :  if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical 
truth.  If  I  thought  so,  though  I  should  have 
been  mistaken,  I  told  a  moral  truth." '  > 

'  Huggins,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Warton,  in  the  early  part  of  his  literary 
life,  had  a  dispute  concerning  that  poet,  of 
whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  Observations  on  ^aen- 
ser^a  Fairy  Queens  gave  some  aocoimt  which 
Hnggins  attempted  to  answer  with  violence, 
and  said,  "  I  will  mUitaU  no  longer  against  his 
nescience,"  Huggins  was  master  of  the  subject, 
but  wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warton*s  knowledge 
of  it  was  then  imperfect,  but  his  manner  Uvely 
and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  "  It  appears  to  me, 
that  Huggins  has  ball  without  powder,  and 
Warton  powder  without  ball."  * 

*  Talking  of -the  farce  of  High  Life  hdow  Staws, 
he  said,  "  Here  is  a  farce  which  is  really  very 
diverting,  when  you  see  it  acted ;  and  yet  one 
may  road  it,  and  not  know  that  one  has  been 
reading  anything  at  aU."  * 

'  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  occasionally  to  the 
green-room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he 
was  much  regarded  by  the  players,  and  was  very 
«asy  and  facetious  with  them.  He  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Olive's  comic  powers,  and 
conversed  more  with  her  than  with  any  of  them. 
He  said,  **  Olive,  sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by ; 
she  always  understands  what  you  say."  And 
she  said  of  him,  "  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  Johnson ; 
he  always  entertains  me."    One  night,  when 

1  Secretary  to  the  British  Herring  Fishery,  remark- 
able for  an  extraordinary  number  of  occasional  verses, 
not  ot  eminent  merit— Bobwell. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  woman  foigivea  was 
Mar}'  Magdalen.— KSASMSV. 

s  This  account  of  the  difference  between  moral  and 
physical  troth  is  in  Locke's  Esaay  on  ITuTRan  Under- 
Mlatid'iiig^  and  many  other  books.— KEAiufSY. 


Hu  Recruiting  Officer  was  acted,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Holland,  who  had  been  expressing  an  apprehen- 
sion that  Dr.  Johnson  would  disdain  the  works 
of  Farquhar :  "  No,  sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man 
whose  writings  have  considerable  merit."* 

'  His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  conducting 
the  drama,  that  they  could  not  have  so  much 
intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick  used  to  profess  an 
anxious  wish  that  there  should  be.'  There 
might,  indeed,  be  something  in  the  contemptu- 
ous severity  as  to  the  merit  of  acting,  which  his 
old  preceptor  nourished  in  himself,  that  would 
mortify  Garrick  after  the  great  applause  which 
he  received  from  the  audience.  For,  though 
Johnson  said  of  him,  "Sir,  a  man  whe  has  a 
nation  to  admire  him  every  night,  may  well  be 
expected  to  be  somewhat  elated  ;*'  yet  he  would 
treat  theatrical  matters  with  a  ludicrous  slight. 
He  mentioned  one  evening,  "  I  met  David  com- 
ing off  the  stage,  dressed  in  a  woman's  liding- 
hood,  when  he  acted  in  The  Wonder,  I  came  full 
upon  him,  and  I  bcUeve  he  was  not  pleased."  * 

'Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies,  whom  he  saw 
dressed  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  "And  what  art 
thou  to-night  ?  *'  Tom  answered,  **  The  Thane  of 
Ross"  (which  it  will  be  recollected  is  a  very 
inconnderable  character).  "  Oh,  brave ! "  said 
Johnson.' 

'  Of  Mr.  Longley,  at  Bochester,  a  gentleman 
of  very  considerable  learning,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son met  there,  he  said,  "My  heart  warms 
towards  him.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  him 
such  nice  acquaintance  with  the  metre  in  the 
leanied  languages:  though  I  was  somewhat 
mortified  that  I  had  it  not  so  much  to  myself, 
as  I  should  have  thought."  * 

*  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which  people 
will  record  the  sayings  of  eminent  persons,  a 
story  was  told,  that  when  Pope  was  on  a  visit 
to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as  they  looked  from  the 
window  they  saw  a  gentleman  cosmioner,  who 
was  just  come  in  from  riding,  amusing  himself 
with  whipping  at  a  post.  Pope  took  occasion 
to  say,  "  That  young  gentleman  seems  to  have 
little  to  do."  Mr.  Beauclerk  observed,  "  Then, 
to  be  sure,  Spence  turned  round  and  wrote  that 
down;"  and  went  on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
"Pope,  sir,  would  have  said  the  same  of  you,  if 
he  had  seen  you  distilling."  Johnson:  "Sir, 
if  Pope  had  told  me  of  my  distilling,  I  would 
have  told  him  of  his  grotto."  * 

*He  would  aUow  no  settled  indulgence  of 
idleness  upon  principle,  and  always  repelled 
every  attempt  to  urge  excuses  for  it.  A  friend 
one  day  suggested  that  it  was  not  wholesome  to 
study  soon  after  dinner.  Johnson  :  "  Ah,  sir, 
don't  give  way  to  such  a  fancy.  At  one  time  of 
my  life  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was 
not  wholesome  to  study  between  breakfast  and 
dinner."' 

>  In  a  letter  written  by  Johnson  to  a  friend  in  Jan. 
1742-3,  he  says, '  I  never  see  Garrick.'— Malokx. 
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*Mr.  Beauclerk  one  day  repeated  to  Dr. 
Jolmson,  Pope's  lines, 

*'  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well ; " 

then  asked  the  Doctor,  "Why  did  Pope  say 
this  ? "  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  he  hoped  it  would  vex 
somebody."' 

'Dr.  Goldsmith,  upon  occasion  of  Mrs.  Len- 
nox's bringing  out  a  play,'  said  to  Dr.  Johnson 
at  the  Club,  that  a  person  had  advised  him  to 
go  and  hiss  it,  because  she  had  attacked  Shak- 
speare  in  her  book  called  Shakspeare  Illusti'utecL 
Johnson  :  "And  did  not  you  tell  him  that  he 
was  a  rascal?"  (Joldsmith:  "No,  sir,  I  did 
not.  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  what  he  said." 
Johnson  :  "  Nay,  sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  different 
thing."  Colman  slily  said  (but  it  is  believed 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hear  him),  "Then  the 
proper  expression  should  have  been,  Sir,  if  you 
don't  lie,  you  are  a  rascaL" ' 

'  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclerk  was  so 
great,  that  when  Beauclerk  was  labouring  under 
that  severe  illness  which  at  last  occasioned  his 
death,  Johnson  said  (with  a  voice  faltering  with 
emotion),  "  Sir,  I  would  walk  to  the  extent  of 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk."  * 

*'  One  nigbt  at  the  Club  he  produced  a  txans- 
lation  of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  Elibank  had 
written  in  English  for  his  lady,  and  requested 
of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into  Latin  for  him. 
Having  read  Dom^na  de  North  et  Gray,  he  said 
to  Dyer,  "  Tou  see,  sir,  what  barbarisms  we  are 
compelled  to  make  use  of,  when  modem  titles 
are  to  be  specifically  mentioned  in  Latin  inscrip- 


tions."   When  he  had  read  it  once  idoud,  and    is  related  of  the  great  Lord  Granville ; '  that 


there  had  been  a  general  approbation  expressed 
by  the  company,  he  addressed  himself  to  Mr. 
Dyer  in  particular,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  beg  to  have 
your  judgment,  for  I  know  your  nicety."  Dyer 
then  very  properly  desired  to  read  it  over 
again :  which  having  done,  he  pointed  out  fui 
incongruity  in  one  of  the  sentences.  Johnson 
immediately  assented  to  the  observation,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  alteration  of  a 
part  of  the  sentence  from  the  form  in  which 
I  had  first  written  it;  and  I  believe,  sir,  you 
may  have  remarked  that  the  making  a  partial 
change,  without  a. due  regard  to  the  general 
structure  of  the  sentence,  is  a  very  frequent 
cause  of  error  in  composition."' 

'Johnson  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Dossie,  author  of  a  treatise  on  agriculture ;  and 
said  of  him,  "Sir,  of  the  objects  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chymical 
effects  of  bodies  operating  upon  other  bodies,  he 
knows  more  than  almost  any  man."  Johnson, 
in  order  to  give  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to  be  a 

I  Probably  The  Sisters,  a  comedy  performed  one  night 
only,  at  Covent  Garden,  In  1769.  Dr.  Goldsmith 
wrote  an  excellent  epilogue  to  it  Mrs.  Lennox,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Bamsay,  died  in  London  in  dis- 
tressed ciicsmstances,  in  her  eighty-foorlh  year, 
January  4, 1804.— Malonb. 


member  of  this  Society,  paid  up  an  arrear  which 
had  run  on  for  two  years.  On  this  occasion  he 
mentioned  a  circumstance  as  characteristic  of 
the  Scotch.  "  One  of  that  nation,"  said  he,  "who 
had  been  a  candidate,  against  whom  I  had  voted, 
came  up  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation.  Now, 
sir,  this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would 
have  stomached  it,  and  been  sulky,  and  never 
have  taken  further  notice  of  you ;  but  a  Scotch- 
man, sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen  times  against 
him,  will  accost  you  with  equal  complaisance 
after  each  time,  and  the  twentieth  time,  sir,  h« 
will  get  your  vote." ' 

'Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  one  day 
when  some  friends  were  with  him  in  his  study, 
he  made  his  usual  remark,  that  the  State  has  a 
right  to  r^^late  the  religion  of  the  people,  w^io 
are  the  children  of  the  State.  A  clergyman 
having  readily  acquiesced  in  this,  Johnson,  who 
loved  discussion,  observed,  "  But,  sir,  you  must 
go  round  to  other  States  than  our  own.  You 
do  not  know  what  a  Brahmin  has  to  say  for 
himself.^  In  short,  sir,  I  have  got  no  further 
than  this :  every  man  has  a  li^t  to  utter  what  ho 
thinks  truth,  and  every  other  man  has  a  right  to 
knock  him  down  for  it.   Martyrdom  is  the  test. "  * 

*  A  man,  he  observed,  shoidd  begin  to  write 
soon :  for,  if  he  waits  till  Ms  judgment  is  ma^ 
tured,  his  inability,  through  want  of  practice  to 
express  his  conceptions,  will  make  the  dispro- 
portion BO  great  between  what  he  sees  and  what 
he  can  attain,  that  he  will  probably  be  disoou- 
raged  from  writing  at  aU.  As  a  proof  of  the 
justness  of  this  remark,  we  may  instance  what 


after  he  had  written  his  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said,  "  H^ere  is  a 
letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  enough  for 
a  tallow-chandler  to  have  used."  * 

'Talking  of  a  court-martial  that  was  sitting 
upon  a  very  momentous  public  occasion,  he  ex- 
pressed much  doubt  of  an  enlightened  decision ; 
and  said,  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a  member 
of  it  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had 
ever  spent  an  hour  by  himself  in  balancing  pro> 
babilitiea.* 

'  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Club  a 
printed  ode,  which  he,  with  others,  had  been 
hearing  read  by  its  author  in  a  public  room,  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  for  admission. 
One  of  the  company  having  read  it  aloud.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  Bolder^ words  and  siore  timorous 
meaning,  I  think,  never  were  brought  together."  * 

'Talking  of  Gray's  Odes,  he  said,  "They  are 
forced  plants,  raised  in  a  hotbed ;  and  they  are 

«  Here  Lord  Macartney  jemarks,  *  A  Brahmin  or  any 
caste  of  the  Hindoos  will  neither  admit  you  to  be  of 
their  religion,  nor  be  converted  to  yours,  — a  thing 
which  struck  the  Portuguese  with  the  greatest  astonish* 
ment  when  they  first  discovered  the  East  Indies.'— 

BOSWYLL. 

s  John,  the  first  Earl  Granville,  who  died  January 
2, 1763.— Malonx. 
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poor  plants ;  they  are  but  cucumbers  after  all." 
A  gentleman  present^  who  had  been  running 
down  ode>writing  in  general,  as  a  bad  species  of 
poetry,  unluckily  said,  "  Had  they  been  literally 
cucumbers,  they  had  been  better  things  than 
odes." — "Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "for  a  hog." ' 

'His  distinction  of  the  different  degrees  of 
attainment  of  learning  was  thus  marked  upon 
two  occasions.  Of  Queen  Elisabeth  he  skid, 
"  She  had  learning  enough  to  have  given  dignity 
to  a  bishop ; "  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  he 
said,  "Sir,  Davies  has  learning  enough  to  give 
credit  to  a  clergyman."  * 

*He  used  to  quote,  with  great  warmth,  the 
saying  of  Aristotle  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  "that  there  was  the  same  difference  be- 
tween one  learned  and  unlearned,  as  between 
the  living- and  the  dead."' 

*'  It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  retained  in  his 
memory  very  slight  and  trivial  as  well  as  im- 
portant things;  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  seems 
that  an  inferior  domestic  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
had  attempted  to  celebrate  his  Grace's  marriage 
in  such  homely  rhymes  as  he  could  make :  and 
this  cuiiouB  composition  having  been  sung  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  he  got  it  by  hcait,  and  used  to 
repeat  it  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  Two  of 
the  stanzas  were  these : — 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  married  be 
To  a  fine  young  Lady  of  high  quality, 
How  happy  will  that  gentlewoman  be 
In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  company. 

"  She  shall  have  all  that's  fine  and  fair, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear ; 
And  ride  in  a  coach  to  take  the  air. 
And  have  a  house  in  St  James's  Square."  ^ 

To  hear  a  man,  of  the  weight  and  dignity  of 
Johnson,  repeating  such  humble  attempts  at 
poetry,  had  a  very  amusing  effect.  He,  how- 
ever, seriously  observed  of  the  last  stanza  re- 
peated by  him,  that  it  nearly  comprised  all  the 
advantages  that  wealth  can  give.'  ^ 

1  The  correspondent  of  the  GaUXeman's  MagariTie, 
who  subscribes  himself  Sciolus,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing supplement : — 

*  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  remembers  to  have  heard 
her  uncle  sing  those  homely  stanzas  more  than  forty- 
five  years  ago.    He  repeated  the  second  tlius  : 

"  She  shall  breed  young  lords  and  ladles  fair. 
And  rtde  abroad  in  a  coach  and  three  pair. 
And  the  best,  etc.. 
And  have  a  house,"  etc. ; 
and  rememl)ered  a  tliird  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
introductory  one,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
only  remaining  one : 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Leeds  shall  have  made  his  choice 
Of  a  charming  young  lady  that's  beautiful  and  wise. 
She'll  be  the  happiest  young  gentlewoman  under  the 

skies,  • 

As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  rise. 
And  how  happy  shall," '  etc. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  could  never 
be  more  truly  applied  than  at  this  present  time  [1792]. 

•^BOSWELL. 


*  An-  eminent  foreigner,  when  he  was  shown 
the  British  Museum,  was  very  troublesome  with 
many  absurd  inquiries.  "  Now  there,  sir,"  said 
he,  "is  the  difference  between  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman.  A  Frenchman  must  be 
always  talking,  whether  he  knows  anything  of 
the  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to 
say  nothing,  when  he  has  nothing  to  say."' 

*  His  unjust  contempt  for  foreigners  was,  in- 
deed, extreme.  One  evening,  at  Old  Slaughter's 
coffeehouse,  when  a  number  of  them  were  talk- 
ing loud  about  little  matters,  he  said,  "Does 
not  this  confirm  old  Meynell's  observation— J^^or 
anything  I  sec,  foreigners  axe  fooU  I " ' 

*  He  said  that  once,  when  he  had  a  violent 
toothache,  a  Frenchman  accosted  him  thus : 
"-4 A,  Monsieur,  vous  etudiez  trop."^ 

*  Having  spent  an  evening  at  Mr.  Langton's 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,*^  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  conversation  of  that  learned 
gentleman ;  and  after  he  was  gone,  said  to  Mr. 
Langton,  "  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  having 
asked  me  this  evening.  Parr  is  a  fair  man.  I 
do  not  know  when  I  have  had  an  occasion  of 
such  free  controversy.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  of  a  man's  life  may  pass  without  meeting 
with  any  instance  of  this  kind  of  open  dis- 


1 


» > 


cussion. 

*  We  may  fairly  institute  a  criticism  between 
Shakspeare  and  Comeille,  as  they  both  had, 
though  in  a  different  degree,  the  lights  of  a 
latter  age.  It  is  not  so  just  between  the  Greek 
dramatic  writers  and  Shakspeare.  It  may  be 
replied  to  what  is  said  by  one  of  the  remarkers 
on  Shakspeare,  that  though  Dariu8*s  shade  had 
prescience,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
had  all  past  particulars  revealed  to  him. ' 

*  Spanish  plays,  being  wildly  and  improbably 
farcical,  woxdd  please  children  here,  as  children 
are  entertained  with  stories  full  of  prodigies; 
their  experience  not  being  sufiicient  to  cause 
them  to  be  so  readily  startled  at  deviations  from 
the  natural  course  of  life.  The  machinery  of 
the  Pagans  is  uninteresting  to  us.  When  a 
goddess  appears  in  Homer  or  Virgil,  we  grow 
weary ;  still  more  so  in  tlie  Grecian  tragedies, 
as  in  that  kind  of  composition  a  nearer  approach 
to  Nature  is  intended.  Yet  there  are  goo<i 
reasons  for  reading  romances  ;  as — the  fertility 
of  invention,  the  beauty  of  style  and  expression, 
the  curiosity  of  seeing  with  what  kind  of  per- 
formances the  age  and  country  in  which  they 
were  written  was  delighted :  for  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  that  at  the  time  when  veiy  wild 
improbable  tales  were  well  received,  the  people 
were  in  a  barbarous  state,  and  so  on  the'  footing 
of  children,  as  has  been  explained.* 

*  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who  writes 
now  can  use  the  Pagan  deities  and  mythology  ; 
the  only  machinery,  therefore,  seems  that  of 
ministering  spirits,  the  ghosts  of  the  departed, 

1  The  celebrated  scholar. 
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vitcheB  and  fairies,  though  these  latter,  as  the 
vulgar  superstition  concerning  them  (which, 
while  in  its  force,  infected  at  least  the  imagina 
tion  of  those  that  had  more  advantage  in  educa 
tion,  though  their  reason  set  them  free  from  it) 
is  every  day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of 
little  further  assibbance  in  the  machinery  of 
poetry.  As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
a  hag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love  elegies, 
where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  disgust- 
ing.* 

*  The  man  who  uses  his  talent  of  ridicule  in 
creating  or  grossly  exaggerating  the  instances 
he  gives,  who  Imputes  absurdities  that  did  not 
happen,  or  when  a  man  was  a  little  ridiculous, 
describes  him  as  having  been  very  much  so, 
abuses  his  talents  greatly.  The  great  use  of 
delineating  absurdities  is,  that  we  may  know 
how  far  human  folly  can  go  ;  the  account,  there- 
fore, ought  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  faithful. 
A  certain  character  (naming  the  person),  as  to 
the  general  cast  of  it,  is  well  described  by  Gar- 
rick,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  phraseology  he  uses 
in  it  is  quite  his  own,  particularly  in  the 
proverbial  comparisons,  "obstinate  as  a  pig," 
etc. ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  might  not  be 
true  of  Lord ,  that  from  a  too  great  eager- 
ness of  praise  and  popularity,  and  a  politeness 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  he  was  likely, 
after  asserting  a  thing  in  general,  to  give  it  up 
again  in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had  said 
Beynolds  was  the  first  of  painters,  he  was 
capable  enough  of  giving  up,  as  objections  might 
happen  to  be  severally  made,  first  his  outline, 
— then  the  grace  in  fonn, — then  the  colouring, 
— and  lastly,  to  have  owned  that  he  was  such  a 
mannerist,  that  the  disposition  of  his  pictures 
was  all  alike.* 

*  For  hospitality,  as  formerly  practised,  there 
is  no  longer  the  same  reason:  heretofore  the 
poorer  people  were  more  numerous,  and  from 
want  of  commerce  their  means  of  getting  a 
livelihood  more  difficult ;  therefore  the  support- 
ing them  was  an  act  of  great  benevolence.  Now 
that  the  poor  can  find  maintenance  for  them- 
selves, and  their  labour  is  wanted,  -a  general 
undiscerning  hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  with- 
drawing them  from  their  work  to  idleness  and 
drunkenness.  Then,  formerly  rents  were  re- 
ceived in  kind,  so  that  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions  in  possession  of  the 
owners  of  the  lands,  which,  since  the  plenty  of 
money  afforded  by  commerce,  is  no  longer  the 
case.' 

'Hospitality  ,to  strangers  and  foreigners  in 
our  country  is  now  almost  at  an  end,  since,  from 
the  increase  of  them  that  come  to  us,  there  have 
been  a  sufficient  number  of  people  that  have 
found  an  interest  in  providing  inns  and  proper 
accommodations,  which  is  in  general  a  more  expe- 
dient method  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 
Where  the  travellers  and  strangers  are  few, 
more  of  that  hospitality.subsists,  aB  it  has  not 


been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of  accommo- 
dation. In  Ireland  there  la  still  hospitality  to 
strangers  in  some  degree;  in  Hungary  and 
Poland  probably  more.' 

'Colman,  in  a  note  on  Ids  translation  of 
Terence,  talking,  of  Shakspeare's  learning,  asks, 
*'  What  says  Farmer  to  this  ?  Wliat  says  John- 
son?" Upon  this  he  observed,  "Sir,  let  Far- 
mer answer  for  himself  :  /  never  engaged  in  this 
controversy.  I  always  said  Shakspeare  had 
Latin  enough  to  grammaticise  his  English." ' 

'A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterized  as  one 
who  loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was  affecting 
one  day,  at  a  bishop's  table,  a  sort  of  slyness  and 
freedom  not  in  character,  and  repeated,  as  if 
part  of  Tht  Old  Man*8  With,  a  song  by  Dr. 
Walter  Pope,  a  verse  bordering  on  licentious- 
ness. Johnson  rebuked  him  in  the  finest 
manner,  by  first  showing  that  he  did  not  know 
the  passage  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbling 
him:  "Sir,  that  is  not  the  song:  it  is  thus." 
And  he  gave  it  right.  Then  looking  stedfastly 
on  him,  "  Sir,  there  is  a  part  of  that  song  which 
I  should  wish  to  exemplify  in  my  own  life : 

"  May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway ! "  * 

*  Being  asked  if  Barnes  knew  a  good  deal  of 
Greek,  he  answered,  "  I  doubt,  sir,  he  was  uri' 
oculuB  inter  ccecoi." ' 

'He  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  men 
might  be  very  eminent  in  a  profession,  without 
our  perceiving  any  particular  power  of  mind  in 
them  in  conversation.  "  It  seems  strange,"  said 
he,  "  that  a  man  should  see  so  far  to  the  right, 
who  sees  so  short  a  way  to  the  left.  Burke  is 
the  only  man  whose  common  conversation  cor- 
responds with  the  general  fame  which  he  has  in 
the  world.  Take  up  whatever  topic  you  please, 
he  is  ready  to  meet  you."  * 

*  A  gentleman,  by  no  means  deficient  in  litera- 
ture, having  discovered  less  acquaintance  with 
one  of  the  Classics  than  Johnson  expected,  when 
the  gentleman  left  the  room,  he  observed, 
*  *  You  see,  now,  how  little  anybody  reads. "  Mr. 
Langton  happening  to  mention  his  having  read 
a  good  deal  in  Clenardus's  Greek  Grammar, 
"Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "who  is  there  in  this 
town  who  knows  anything  of  Olenardus,  but 
you  and  I  ?  "  And  upon  Mr.  Langton's  mention- 
ing that  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  by 
heart  the  Epistle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in 
that  Grammar  as  a  praxis,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "I 
never  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek." ' 

'  Of  Dodsley's  Public  Virtue^  a  poem,  he  said, 
"It  was  fine  blank  (meaning  to  express  his 
usual  contempt  for  blank  verse) :  however,  this 
miserable  poem  did  not  sell,  and  my  poor  friend 
Doddy  said.  Public  virtue  was  not  a  subject  to 
interest  the  age."' 

*  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man,  read 
Dodsley's  Cleonej  a  tragedy,  to  him,  not  aware 
of  his  extreme  impatience  to  be  read  to.  As  it 
went  on  he  turned  lus  face  to  the  back  of  hi* 
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dhair,  and  put  himself  into  various  attitudes, 
which  marked  his  uneasiness.  At  the  end  of 
an  act,  however,  he  said,  "Come,  let's  have 
some  more ;  let's  go  into  the  slaughter-house 
again,  Lanky.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  more 
blood  than  brains."  Yet  he  afterwards  said, 
*'  When  I  heard  you  read  it,  I  thought  higher  of 
its  power  of  language :  when  I  read  it  myself,  I 
was  more  sensible  of  its  pathetic  effect ; "  and 
then  he  paid  it  a  compliment  which  many  will 
think  very  extravagant.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  Ot- 
way  had  written  this  play,  no  other  of  his  pieces 
would  have  been  remembered."  Dodsley  him- 
self, upon  this  being  repeated  to  him,  said,  "  It 
was  too  much : "  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
Johnson  alwa^  appeared  not  to  be  sufficiently 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  Otway.'  ^' 

' "  Snatches  of  reading,"  said  he^  "  wUl  not 
make  a  Bentley  or  a  Clarke^  They  are,  how- 
ever, in  a  certain  degree  advantageous.  I  would 
put  a  child  into  a  library  (where  no  unfit  books 
are),  and  let  him  read  at  his  choice.  A  child 
should  not  be  discouraged  from  reading  any- 
thing that  he  takes  a  liking  to,  from  a  notion 
that  it  is  above  his  reach.  If  that  be  the  case,  the 
child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he 
of  course  gains  the  instruction;  which  is  so 
much  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the  inolinar 
tion  with  which  he  takes- up  tiie  study." ' 

'  Though  he  used  to  censure  carelessness  with 
great  vehemence,  he  owned  that  he  once,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  locking  up  five  guineas,  hid 
them^  he  forgot  where,  so  that  he  could  not 
find  thera.' 

'  A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  brother  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  was  earnest  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Doctor's  notice,  which  he  did  by  saying, 
"  Whea  we  have  sat  together  acme  time,  you'll 
find  my  brother  grow  veiy  entertaining." — 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  can  wait."  * 

'  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we  should 
have  a  war,  because  the  French  would  assist  the 
Americans,  he  rebuked  a  friend  with  some  aspe- 
rity for  supposing  it,  saying,  **No,  sir,  national 
faith  is  not  yet  sunk  so  low."* 

'In  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  his  mental  faculties 
were  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would  try  to 
learn  a  new  language,  and  fixed  upon  the  Low 
Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and  this  he  continued 
till  he  had  read  about  one  ha]f  of  Thomtu  d 
Kempis;  and  finding  that  ther^^ppeared  no 
abatement  of  his  power  of  acquisition,  he  then 
desisted,  as  thinking  the  experiment  had  been 
duly  tried.  Mr.  Burke  justly  observed,  that 
this  was  not  the  most  vigorous  trial,  Low  Dutch 
being  a  language  so  near  to  our  own ;  had  it  been 


1  This  assertion  concerning  Johnson's  insensibility 
to  the  pathetic  powers  of  Otway  is  too  rownd.  I  once 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  Otway  frequently 
tender,  when  he  answered, '  Sir,  he  is  all  tendeniess.' 
— BvimsY. 


one  of  the  languages  entirely  different,  he  might 
have  been  very  soon  satisfied.' 

'Air.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to  see  a 
freemason's  funeral  procession  when  they  were 
at  Rochester,  and  some  solemn  music  being 
played  on  French  horns,  he  said,  "  This  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  been  affected  by 
musical  sounds ; "  adding  '*  that  the  impression 
made  upon  him  was  of  a  melancholy  kind." 
Mr.  Langton  saying  that  this  effect  was  a  fine 
one— Johnson  :  "  Yes,  if  it  softens  the  mind  so 
as  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  salutary 
feelihgs,  it  may  be  good ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
melancholy  per  m,  it  is  bad." '  ^ 

'  Goldsmith  had  long  a  visionary  project,  th&t 
some  tune  or  other,  when  his  circumstances 
should  be  easier,  he  would  go  to  Aleppo,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  as  far  as  might 
be,  of  any  arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  intro- 
duce them  inta  Britain.  When  this  was  talked 
of  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said,  *'  Of  all 
men.  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon 
such  an  inquiry ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of 
such  arts  as  we  already  possess,  and  consequently 
could  not  know  what  would  be  accessions  to  oar 
present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge.  Sir, 
he  would  bring  home  a  grinding-barrow  which 
you  see  in  every  street  in  London,  and  think  he 
had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement." ' 

• "  Greek,  sir,"  said  be,  **  is  like  lace ;  every 
man  gets  a0  much  of  it  as  he  can." ' ' 

'When  Lord  Charles  Hay,  after  his  return 
from  America,  was  preparing  his  defence  to  be 
offered  to  the  cpurt-martial  which  he  had  de- 
manded, having  heud  Mr.  Langton  as  high  in 
expressions  of  admiration  of  Johnson  as  he 
usually  was,  he  requested  that  Dr.  Johnson 
might  be  introduced  to  him ;  and  Mr.  Langton 
having  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  he  very  kindly 
and  readily  agreed,  and  being  presented  by  Mr. 
Langton  to  his  Lordship,  while  under  arrest,  he 
saw  him  several  times;  upon  one  of  which 
occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to  him  what  he  had 
prepared,  which  Johnson  signified  his  approba- 
tion o^  saying,  "  It  i&  a  very  good,  soldierly 
defence."  Johnson  said,  that  he  had  advised 
his  Lordship,  that  as  it  was  in  vain  to  contend 
with  those  who  were  in  possession  of  power,  if 
they  would  offer  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  a  government,  it  would  be  better 
judged  to  desist  from  urging  his  complaints.  It 
is  well  known  that  his  Lordship  died  before  the 
sentence  was  made  known.* 

'  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to  Dr. 

^  The  French  horov  however,  is  so  fitr  ftoxn  being 
melancholy  per  <e,  that  when  the  strain  is  light,  and  in 
the  field,  there  is  nothing  so  cheerful  I  It  was  the 
ftineral  occasion,  and  loobably  the  solemnity  of  the 
strain,  that  produced  the  plaintive  effect  here  men- 
tioned.—Bubmey. 

2  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  said 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago»  when,  lace  was  very 
generally  worn.— Halone. 
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Bentley^B  yenes  in  Dodsley's  Collection,  -which 
he  recited  with  his  luual  energy.  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  who  was  present,  observed,  in  his  de- 
cisive, professorial  manner,  "  Very  well — very 
welL"  Johnson,  however,  added, "  Yes,  they  are 
very  well,  sir;  but  you  may  observe  in  what 
manner  they  are  welL  They  are  the  forcible 
verses  of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  accus- 
tomed to  write  verse  ;  for  there  is  some  uncouth- 
ness  in  the  expression.*' '  * 

'  Drinking  tea  one  day  i^t  Garrick's  with  Mr. 
Langton,  he  was  questioned  if  he  was  not  some- 
what of  a  heretic  as  to  Shakspeare ;  said  Garrick, 
*' I  doubt  he  is  a  Uttle  of  an  infidel.**  "Sir," 
said  Johnson,  **  I  will  stand  by  the  lines  I  have 
written  on  Shakspeare  in  my  Prologue  at  the 
opening  of  your  theatre.**  Mr.  Langton  sug- 
gested that,  in  the  line., 

"And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain,** 

Johnson  might  have  had  in  his  eye  the  passage 
in  The  Tempest^  where  Frospero  says  of  Mir- 
anda, 

——She  will  outstrip  all  praise. 


«. 


And  make  it  halt  behind  her." 

Johnson  said  nothing.  Qarrlck  then  ventured 
to  observe,  *'  I  do  not  think  that  the  happiest 
line  in  the  praise  of  Shakspeare.**  Johnson  ex- 
claimed (smiling),  "  Prosaical  rogues !  next  time 
I  write  I'll  make  both  time  and  space  pant.**  * 

'  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  formerly  a 
rude  custom  for  those  who  were  sailing  upon 
the  Thames  to  ftccoet  each  other  as  they  passed 
in  the  most  abusive  language  they  could  invent ; 
generally,  however,  with  asi  much  satirical 
humour  as  they  were  oapable  of  producing. 
Addison  gives  a  specimen  of  this  ribaldry,  in  No. 
383  of  the  Spectator ^  when  Sir  Boger  dQ  Coverley 
and  he  are  going  to  Spring  Gardei^  Johnson 
was  once  eminently  successful  in  this  species  of 
contest.  A  fellow  having  attacked  him  with 
some  coarse  raillery,  Johnson  answered  him 
thus,  **  Sir,  your  wife,  under  pretence  of  keeping 
a  ha%ody-kouUf  is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.** 
One  evening,  when  he  and  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Langton  were  in  company  together,  and  the  ad- 
mirable scolding  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  men- 
tioned, this  instance  of  Jolmson*s  was  quoted, 
and  thought  to  have  at  least  equal  excellence.' 

>  The  difference  between  Johnson  and  Smith  is 
apparent  even  in  this  slight  instance.  Smith  was  a 
roan  of  extraordinary  jqiplication,  and  had  his  mind 
crowded  with  all  manner  of  subjects ;  bat  the  force, 
acuteness,  and  vivacity  of  Johnson  were  not  to  be 
found  there.  He  had  book-making  so  much  In  his 
thoughts,  and  was  so  chary  of  what  might  be  turned 
to  account  in  that  way,  that  he  once  said  to  BAx  Joshua 
Beynolds,  that  he  made  it  a  rule,  when  in  company, 
never  to  talk  of  what  he  understood.  Beauclerk  had 
for  a  short  time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's  con- 
versation.  Garrick,  after  listening  to  him  for  a  while, 
as  to  one  of  whom  his  expectations  had  been  xaised, 
turned  slily  to  a  Mend,  and  whispered  him, '  What  say 
jon  to  this7— eh?  pM/^  I  think.'— Boswelu 


'  As  Johnson  always  allowed  the  extraordinary 
talents  of  BIr.  Burke,  so  Mr.  Burke  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Johnson. 
Mr.  Langton  recollects  having  passed  an  even- 
ing with  both  of  them,  when  Mr.  Burke  re- 
peatedly entered  upon  topics  which  it  was 
evident  he  would  have  illustrated  with  exten- 
sive knowledge  and  richness  of  expression ;  but 
Johnson  always  seized  upon  the  conversation, 
in  which,  however,  he  acquitted  himself  m  a 
most  masterly  manner.  As  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr. 
Langton  were  walking  home,  Mr.  Burke  ob- 
served that  Johnson  had  been  very  great  that 
night.  BIr.  Langton  joined  ii^  this,  but  added, 
he  could  have  wished  to  hear  more  from  another 
person,  plainly  intimating  that  he  meant  Mr. 
Burke.  "Oh,  no,'*  said  Mr.  Burke,  "it  is  enough 
for  me  to  hare  rung  the  bell  to  him.'*  * 

'  Beauclerk  having  dbeerved  to  him  of  one  of 
their  friends,  that  he  was  awkward  ai  counting 
money,  "Why,  sir,*'  said  Johnson,  "I  am  like- 
wise awkward  at  counting  money.  But  then, 
sir,  the  reason  is  plain :  I  have  had  veiy  little 
money  to  count."' 

*  He  had  an  abhorrenoe  of  affectation.  Talk- 
ing of  old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  he  said,  "  Sir, 
you  will  seldom  see  such  a  gentleman,  such  are 
his  stores  of  literature,  such  his  knowledge  in 
divinity,  and  such  his  exemplary  life ; "  he 
added,  "and,  sur,  he  has  no  grimace,  no  ges'- 
ticulation,  im>  bursts  of  admiration  on  trivial 
occasions;  he  never  embraces  you  with  an  over- 
acted cordiality." ' 

'Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman  wha 
thought  fit  ta  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's  ingenioua 
philosophy,  that  nothing  eziits  but  as  per- 
ceived by  senM  mind;  when  the  gentleman 
was  going  away,  Johnson  said  to^  him,  "Pray, 
sir,,  don't  leave  us ;  for  we  may  perhaps  for- 
get to  think  of  you,  and  then  you  will  cease 
to  exist." ' 

'  Goldsmith,  upon  being  visited  Vy  Johnson 
one  day  in  the  Temple,  said  to  him,  with  a  little 
jealousy  of  the  appearance  of  his  accommodation, 
"  I  shall  soon  be  in  better  chambers  than,  these." 
Johnson  at  the  same  time  checked  him,  and 
paid  him  a  handsome  compliment,  implying 
that  a  man  of  his  talents  should  be  above  at- 
tention to  such  distinctions.  "  Nay,  sir,  never 
mind  that.    Nil  te  qwesiveris  eactra, "  * 

*  At  the  time  when  his  pension  was  granted 
to  him,  he  said,  with  a  noble  literary  ambi- 
tion, "  Had  this  happened  twenty  years  ago,  I 
should  have  gone  to  Constantinople  to  learn 
Arabic,  as  Pococke  did." ' 

'As  an  instance  of  the  nioeness  of  his  taste, 
though  he  praised  West's  translation  of  Pindar, 
he  pointed  out  the  following  passives  as  faulty, 
by  expressing  a  circumstance  so  minute  as  to 
detract  from  the  general  dignity  which  should 
prevail : — 

**  Down,  then,  from  tiiy  glittering  naiL 
Take,  0  muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre."' 
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'When  Mr.  Veeey'  was  proposed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke  began  by 
saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners. 
"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "you  need  say  no  more. 
When  you  have  said  a  man  of  g^tle  manners, 
you  have  said  enough." ' 

'  The  late  Mr.  Fitzherbert  told  Mr.  Langton 
th^t  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  a  man  has  no 
more  right  to  %ay  an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  a<^ 
one ;  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  an- 
other, than  to  knock  him  down."  * 

*"My  dear  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,"  said  he, 
with  a  warmth  of  approbation,  "  declared  he 
was  glad  that  his  father,  who  was  a  West  Indian 
planter,  had  left  his  affairs  in  total  ruin,  because, 
having  no  estate,  he  was  not  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  having  slaves." ' 

'Richardson  had  little  conversation,  except 
about  hii  own  works,  of  which  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds said  he  was  always  willing  to  talk,  and 
glad  to  have  them  introduced.  Johnson,  when 
he  carried  Mr.  Langton  to  see  him,  professed 
that  he  could  bring  him  out  into  conversation, 
and  used  this  illusive  expression,  "  Sir,  I  can 
make  him  rtar,^*  Bui  he  failed;  for  in  that 
interview  Richardson  said  little  else  than  that 
there  lay  in  the  room  a  translatio)i  of  his 
Clarissa  into  German.'  * 

'  Once,  when  somebody  produced  a  newspaper 
in  which  there  was  a  letter  of  stupid  abuse  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which  Johnson  himself 
came  in  for  a  share,  " Pray,"  said  he,  "let  us 
have  it  read  aloud  from  beginning  to  end;" 
which  being  done,  he  with  a  ludicrous  ear- 
nestness, and  not  directing  his  look  to  any 
particular  person,  called  out,  "Are  we  alive 
after  all  this  satire?"' 

'He  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
political  character  of  Seeker,  one  instance  of 
which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  he  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  his  varying  the  old- 

>  The  Right  Hononiable  Agmondeaham  Vesey  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Ijixseaby  Club  in  1773,  and 
died  in  1784.— Malone. 

*  A  literary  lady  has  favoured  me  with  a  cliaracter- 
ifitic  anecdote  of  Richardson.  One  day  at  his  country 
house  at  Northend,  where  a  large  company  was  as- 
sembled at  dinner,  a  gentleman  who  was  Just  returned 
from  Paris,  willing  to  please  Mr.  Richardson,  men- 
tioned to  him  a  very  flattering  circumstance— that  he 
had  seen  his  Clariaaa  lying  on  the  King's  brother's  table. 
Richardson,  observing  that  part  of  the  company  were 
engaged  in  talking  to  each  oUier,  affected  then  not  to 
attend  to  it.  But  by  and  by,  when  there  was  a  general 
silence,  and  he  thought  that  the  flattery  might  be 
fully  heard,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  gentleman, '  I 
think,  sir,  you  were  saying  something  about—,'  paus- 
ing in  a  high  flatter  of  expectation.  The  gentleman, 
provoked  at  his  inordinate  vanity,  resolved  not  to 
indulge  it,  and  with  an  exquisitely  sly  air  of  indifTerence 
answered,  'A  mere  trifle,  sir,  not  worth  repeating.' 
The  mortification  of  Richardson  was  visible,  and  he 
did  not  speak  ten  words  more  the  whole  day.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  present,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  it  much. 

— BOSWELL. 


established  toast,  "  Church  and  King."  "  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  said  he  (with,  an 
affected  smooth  smiling  grimace),  "  drinks  Con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State."  Being  asked 
what  difference  there  was  between  the  two 
toasts,  he  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  he 
meant  something."  Yet  when  the  life  of  tfaa>t 
prelate,  prefixed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Porteous 
and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaplains,  first  came  out, 
he  read  it  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  said, 
"It  is  a  life  well  written,  and  that  well 
deserves  to  be  recorded."* 

'  Of  a  certain  noble  lord  he  said,  "  Respect 
him  you  could  not;  for  ho  had -no  mind  of 
his  own.  Love  him  you  could  not;  for  that 
which  you  could  do  with  him,  every  one  else 
could."' 

'Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  "No  man  was 
more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
or  more  wise  when  he  had."  * 

'  He  told,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  following 
Utcrary  anecdote  : — "  Green  and  Guthrie,  an 
Irishman  and  a  Scotchman,  undertook  a  trans- 
lation of  Duhalde's  History  of  China,  Green 
said  of  Guthrie,  that  he  knew  no  English,  and 
Guthrie  of  Green,  that  he  knew  no  French'; 
and  these  two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde's 
History  of  China.  In  this  translation  there  was 
found  '  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon.' 
Now,  as  the  whole  age  of  the  moon  is  but 
twenty-eight  days,  the  moon,  instead  of  being 
new,  was  nearly  as  old  as  it  could  be.  The 
blunder  arose  from  their  mistaking  the  word 
neuvieme  (ninth)  for  nouvdle  or  neuve  (new)." ' 

'Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  copiousness  and 
precision  of  communication.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
"  Blagden,  sir,  is  a  delightful  fellow."  * 

'  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  publishing  his 
pamphlet  of  The  False  Alarm,  there  came  out 
a  very  angry  answer  (by  many  supposed  to  be 
by  Mr.  WUkes).  Dr.  Johnson  determined  on 
not  answering  it ;  but,  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Langton,  mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  which, 
if  he  ?iad  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have 
inserted.  In  the  answerer's  pamphlet,  it  had 
been  said  with  solemnity,  "Do  you  oonsider, 
sir,  that  a  House  of  Commons  is  to  the  i>eople 
as  a  creature  is  to  its  Creator?"  "To  this 
question,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  I  could  have 
replied  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a 
Creator  must  be  such  as  that  he  has  a  power  to 
unmake  or  annihilate  his  creature." 

' "  Then  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  a  creature 
can  inake  laws  for  its  Creator." '  ^ 

^  His  profound  adoration  of  the  GaEAT  First  Cavsb 
was  such  as  to  set  him  above  that  'philosophy  and 
vain  deceit'  with  which  men  of  narrow  conceptions 
have  been  infected.  I  have  heard  him  strongly 
maintain,  tliat  *what  is  right  is  not  so  ficom  any 
natural  fitness,  but  because  Ood  wills  It  to  be  right :' 
and  it  is  certainly  so,  because,  ho  has  predisposed  the 
relations  of  things  so  as  that  which  he  wiUs  must  be 
right— Bos  WELL. 
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'  **  Depend  npon  it,"  said  he,  '*  that  If  a  man 
taUc8  of  his  miflf oFtnnes,  there  is  something  in 
them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to  him ;  for  where 
there  is  nothing  but  pure  misery,  there  never  is 
any  recourse  to  the  mention  of  it.**' 

'  A  man  must  be  a  poor  beast,  that  should 
read  no  more  in  quantity  than  he  eould  utUr 
aloud.' 

*■  Imlao,  in  ScukIos,  I  spelt  with  a  e  «t  the 
end,  because  it  is  less  like  English,  whioh 
should  always  have  the  Saxon  k  added  to  the  c' 

*  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instances,  and 
goes  through  life  without  havii^  it  perceived ; 
for  example,  a  madness  has  seised  a  person  of 
supposing  himself  obliged  literally  to  pray  con- 
tinually;  had  the  madness*  turned  the  opposite 
way,  and  the  person  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to 
pray,  it  might  not  improbably  have  continued 
unobserved.' 

'  He  apprehended  that  the  delineation  of 
characters  in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  The 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  that  was  known.' 

'  *'  Supposing,"  said  he,  *'  a  wife  to  be  of  a 
studious  or  argumentative  turn,  it  would  be 
very  troublesome ;  for  instance,  if  a  woman 
should  continually  dwell  upon  .the  subject  of 
the  Arian  heresy." ' 

'No  man  speaks  oonoeming  another^  even 
suppose  it,  be  in  his  praise,  if  he  thinks  he  does 
not  hear  him,  exactly  as  he  would  if  he  thought 
he  was  within  hearing.' 

'  "The  applause  of  a  single  human  being  is  of 
great  consequence."  This  he  said  to  me  with 
great  earnestness  of  manner,  very  near  the  time 
of  his  decease,  on  occasion  pf  having  desired  me 
to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from  some 
person  in  the  north  of  England,  which  when  I 
had  done,  and  he  asked  me  what  the  contents 
were,  as  J  thought  being  particular  upon  it 
might  fatigue  him,  it  being  of  great  length, 
I  only  told  him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in 
his  praise ;  and  then  he  expressed  himself  as 
above.* 

'  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
what  Baretti  had  told  him,  that  meeting,  in  the 
course  of  his  studying  English,  with  an.exGellent 
paper  in  the  Spectator,  one  of  four  that  w^re 
written  by  the  respectable  dissenting  minister, 
Mr.  Grove,  of  Taunton,  and  observing  the 
genius  and  energy  of  mind  that  it  ^e^bits,  it 
greatly  quickened  his  curiosity  to  visit  our 
country;  as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the 
lighter  periodical  assays  of  our  authors,  their 
productions  on  more  weighty  occasions  must.be 
wonderful  indeed.' 

'  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's, 
ihat  a  beggar  in  the  street  will  more  readily  ask 
alms  from  a  man,  though  .there  should  be  no 
marks  of  wealth  in  his  appearance,  tha^i  from 
even  a  well-dressed  woman  ;  which  he  accounted 
for  from  the  great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to 
money  that  is  to  .be  found  in  women ;  saying 


further  upon  it,  that  the  opportunities  in 
general  that  they  possess  of  improving  their 
condition  are  much  fewer  than  men  have ;  and 
adding,  as  he  looked  round  the  company,  which 
consisted  of  men  only,  '*  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  does  not  think  he  might  be  richer,  if  he 
would  use  his  endeavour." ' 

'He  thus  characterized  an  ingenious  writer 
of  his  acquaintance :  "  Sir,  he  is  an  enthusiast 
by  rule."' 

***ffe  may  hold  up  that  shield  against  all  his 
enemies,"  was  an  observation  on  Homer,  in  re- 
ference to  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
made  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  wife  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of  Derbyshire,  and  respected 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  very  fine  one.  He  had  in 
general  a  very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  under- 
standing.' 

'  An  observation  of  Bathurtt's  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  Johnson  repeated,  appearing  to 
acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded-— namely,  it 
wais  somewhat  remarkable  how  seldom,  on  occa- 
sion of  coming  into  the  company  of  any  new 
person,  one  felt  any  wish  or  inclination  to  see 
him  again.' 

This  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin,  having  pub- 
lished a  ^translation  of  JDvcton,  ioscribed  to  him 
the  Demonax  thus : — 

'To  Dr.  SAi^tJEL  JoHNSOK,  the  Demonax  of 
the  present  age,  this  piece  is  inscribed  by  a  sin- 
cere admirer  of  his  respectable  talents. 

'ThbTeanslatob.' 

Though,  upon  a  particular  comparison  of  De- 
monax and  Johnson,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  them,  this 
dedication  is  a  just  compliment  from  the  gene- 
ral character  given  by  Lucian  of  the  ancient  sage 
— &ftfr99  Up  ^TZm  lyit  ^tXc^i^t^*  ytvi/itfcv  {the  best 

philosopher  whom  I  have  ever  seen  or  known), 

CHAPTER  LIL 

1781. 

In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  of  whioh  he  gives  this  account : — 
'  Some  time  in  March  I  finished  The  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily 
and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  and  working 
with  vigour  and  haste.'  In  a  memorandum 
previous  to  this,  he  says  of  them :  '  Written,  I 
hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety. ' 

This  is  the  work  which,  of  all  Dr.  Johnson's 
writings,  will  perhaps  be  read  most  generally, 
and  with  most  pleasure.  Philology  and  bio- 
graphy n^re  bis  .favourite  pursuits,  and  those 
who  lived  most  in  intimacy  with  him  heard 
him  upon  all  occasions,  when  there  was  a  proper 
opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating  upon 
the  various  merits  .of  the  English  Poets ;  upon 

the  mceties.of  their  characters,  and  the  events 
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of  their  progress  through  the  world  which  they 
contributed  to  illuminate.  His  mind  was  so 
full  of  that  kind  of  information,  and.it  was  so 
well  arranged  in  his  memory,  that  in  performing 
what  he  had  undertaken  in  ^his  way,  he  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts  upon 
paper,  exhibiting  first  each  poet's  life,  and  then 
subjoining  a  critical  examination  of  his  genius 
and  works.  But  when  he  began  to  write,  the  sub- 
ject swelled  in  such  a  manner,  that,  instead  of  pre- 
faces to  each  poet  of  no  more  than  a  few  pages, 
as  he  had  originally  intended,'  he  produced  an 
ample,  rich,  andmost  entertaining  view  of  them 
in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resembled  Quin- 
tilian,  who  tells  us,  that  in  the  composition  of 
his  InstU/uliQns  of  Oratory,  *L(U%U9  ae  tamen 
aperierUe  materid,  pint  qudm  imponebaiur  onerit 
tponte  tufcepi,*  The  booksellers,  justly  sensible 
of  the  great  additional  value  of  the  copyright, 
presented  him  with  another  hundred  pounds, 
over  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which  his 
agreement  was  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as  he 
thought  fit 

This  was,  however^  but  a  small  recompense 
for  such  a  collection  of  biography,  and  such 
principles  and  illustrations  of  criticism,  as,  if 
digested  and  arranged  in  one  system  by  some 
modem  Aristotle  or  Longinus,  might  form  a 
code  upon  that  subject,  such  as  no  other  nation 
can  show.  As  he  was  so  good  as  to  make  me  a 
present  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  original  and 
indeed  only  manuscript  of  this  admirable  work, 
I  have  fui  opportunity  of  observing  with  wonder 
the  correctness  with  which  he  rapidly  struck  off 
such  glowing  composition.  He  may  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  Lady  i^^Waller,  who  could  impress 
with  *  Love  at  first  sight :  * 

*  Some  other  nymphs  with  coIoiirB  faint, 
And  pencQ  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  In  time  destroy ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy/ 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  some  anxiety  in  carrying  on  the  work,  we 
see  from  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the 
printer,  whose  variety  of  literary  inquiry  and 
obliging  disposition  rendered  him  useful  to  John- 
son. &Ir.  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers  in 
my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with  some 
anecdotes  and  quotations;  and  I  observe  the 
fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one  of  his  copyists 
of  select  passages.  But  he  was  principally  in- 
debted to  my  steady  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Keed,  of 

>  His  design  is  thus  announced  in  his  Advertisement: 
— 'The  booksellers  having  determined  to  publish  a  body 
of  English  poetry » I  was  persuaded  to  promise  them  a 
preface  to  the  works  of  each  author ;  an  undertaking,  as 
it  was  then  presented  to  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or 
difficult  My  purpose  was  only  to  have  allotted  to 
every  poet  an  advertisement,  like  that  which  we  find 
in  the  French  Miscellanies,  containing  a  few  dates, 
and  a  general  character ;  but  I  have  been  led  beyond 
my  Intention,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of  giving 
useM  pleasure.'— BoswELL. 


Staple  Inn,  whose  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  English  literary  history  I  do  not  express 
with  exaggeration,  when  I  say  it  is  wonderful ; 
indeed,  his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the  world ; 
and  all  who  have  the  pleacure  of  his  acquaint- 
.  ance  can  bear  testimony  to  the  frankness  of  his 
communications  in  private  society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each  of 
Johnson's  Livei  of  the  Poets^  or  attempt  an  ana- 
lysis of  thMT  merits,  which,  were  I  able  to  do  it, 
would  take  up  too  much  room  in  this  work ; 
yet  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  ujmu  some 
of  them,  and  insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  life  of  Cowley  he  himself  considered  as 
the  best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  the  disser- 
tation which  it  contains  on  the  Metaphysical 
Poets.  Dryden,  whose  critical  abilities  were 
equal  to  his  poetical,  had  mentioned  them  in 
his  excellent  dedication  of  his  Juvenal,  but  had 
barely  mentioned  them.  Johnson  has  exhibited 
them  at  large,  with  such  happy  illustration 
from  their  writings,  and  in  so  luminous  a  man- 
ner, that  indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the  full 
merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to  us, 
as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetical  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  considering  the 
works  of  a  poet,*  that  'amendments  are  seldom 
made  without  some  token  of  a  rent ; '  but  I  do 
not  find  that  this  is  applicable  to  prose.'  We 
shall  see  that  though  his  amendments  in  this 
work  are  for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
panntu  aMutu8 ;  the  texture  is  uniform :  and 
indeed,  what  had  been  there  at  first  is  -very 
seldom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

4 

Variotu  Beadingt  *  in  the  Lift  of  Cowlet. 

'All  [future  votaries  of]  ihoA  fnay  hereafter 
pant  for  solitude. 

*To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agitation  or 
perception]  pavM  and  the  pleasures  of  other 
minds. 

'The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  blazing]  a  ram- 
fiMT  noon.' 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  gives  a  distinet 
and  animated  narrative  of  public  affairs  in  that 
varieg&ted  period,  with  strong  yet  nice  touches 
of  character ;  and  having  a  fair  opportunity  to 
display  his  political  principles,  does  it  with  an 
unqusJifled  manly  confidence,  and  satisfies  his 
readers  how  nobly  he  might  have  executed  a 
Tory  history  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that  I  do 
not  recollect  more  than  three  uncommon  or 


>  Lljk  o/Sh^l/UUL—BoB-wKLU 

*  See  however  ante,  where  the  same  remark  Is  made, 
and  Johnson  is  there  speaking  of  prost.    In  his  Lift  qf 
Drfdetif  his  observations  in  the  opera  of  King  Arthur 
furnish  a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,   i 
— Malonx. 

*  The  original  reading  is  enclosed  in  crotchets,  and  ' 
the  present  one  is  printed  in  ltalics.~BoswELXi. 
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learned  words  :  one,  when  giving  an  account  of 
the  approach  of  Waller's  mortal  disease,  he  says, 
'he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid.*  By  using  the 
expression  his  legs  swelled,  he  would  have 
avoided  this ;  and  there  would  have  heen  no 
impropriety  in  its  being  followed  by  the  inte- 
resting question  to  his  physician,  'What  that 
twelling  meant  ? '  Another,  when  he  mentions 
that  Pope  had  emitted  proposals ;  when  published^ 
or  ismud,  would  have  been  more  readily  under- 
stood. And  a  third,  when  he  calls  Orrery  and 
Dr.  Delany  writers  both  undoubtedly  vercLcUms; 
when  truef  honest,  or  faUhfvl  might  have  been 
used.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  none  of  these 
are  hard  or  too  big  words :  that  custom  would 
maJce  then^  seem  as  easy  as  any  others ;  and 
that  a  language  is  richer  and  capable  of  more 
beauty  of  expression  by  having  a  greater  variety 
of  synonymes. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of  poetry 
for  the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy  religion, 
though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  him,  has  all 
the  merit  of  originality,  with  uncommon  force 
and  reasoning. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Lift  0/ Waller. 

*  Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their  names] 
their  own  nomination. 

*  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

*  Congratulating  Charles  the  Second  on  his 
[coronation]  recovered  right. 

'  He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  [confessed  to  degrade  his  powers]  scorned  as 
a  prostituted  mind, 

'  The  characters  by  which  Waller  intended  to 
distinguish  his  writings  are  [elegance]  sprightU- 
ness  and  dignity. 

*  Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  [fetch] 
foretell  fruits. 

'Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature 
[easily]  readily  supplies. 

'  [His]  Some  applications  [axe  sometimes]  may 
he  thought  too  remote  and  unconsequential. 

'His  images  are  [sometimes  confused]  not 
always  distirut.* 

Against  his  life  of  Milton  the  hounds  of 
Whiggism  have  opened  in  full  cry.  But  of 
Bfilton's  great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where  shall 
we  find  such  a  blazon  as  by  the  hand  of  Johnson  ? 
I  shall  select  only  the  f(41owing  passage  con- 
cerning Paradise  Lost  :— 

'  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress 
of  his  work,  and  marked  his  reputation  stealing 
its  way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current, 
through  fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive 
him  calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not 
at  all  dejected,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with 
steady  consciousness,  and  waiting,  without  im- 
patience, the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the 
impartiality  of  a  future  generation.' 


Indeed,  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  warmest  zealots  of  the 
Bevolution  Society  itself,  allows  that '  Johnson 
has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  abilities 
of  that  great  poet,  and  has  bestowed  on  hia 
principal  poetical  compositions  the  most  honour- 
able encomiums.' 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  the  church  and 
monarchy  as  Johnson  did,  should  speak  with  a 
just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politician,  or 
rather  as  a  daring  fod  to  good  polity,  was  surely 
to  be  expected ;  and  to  those  who  censure  him, 
I  would  reconunend  his  commentary  on  Milton's 
celebrated  complaint  of  his  situation,  when,  by 
the  lenity  of  Charles  the  Second — '  a  lenity  of 
which,'  as  Johnson  well  observes,  'the  world 
has  had  perhaps  no  other  example '— ^he,  who 
had  written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Oblivion: 
'  No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds  himself  in 
danger, /a^^  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with 
darkness  and  with  dangers  compassed  round. 
This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better  em- 
ployed, had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion ; 
but  to  add  the  mention  of  danger  was  ungrate- 
ful and  unjust.  He  was  fallen,  indeed,  on  evil 
days;  the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides 
could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of 
evil  tongues  for  Milton  to  complain,  required 
impudence  at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers  ; — 
Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates  must  allow 
that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of  reproach 
or  brutality  of  insolence.' 

I  have^  indeed,  often  wondered  how  Milton, 
'an  acrimonious  and  surly  Republican,'  'a 
man  who  in  his  domestic  relations  was  so  severe 
and  arbitrary,'  ^  and  whose  head  was  filled  with 
the  hardest  and  most  dismal  tenets  of  Ctdvinism, 
should  have  been  such  a  poet ;  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with  beauty, 
and  even  gaiety ;  should  have  exquisitely  painted 
the  sweetest  sensations  of  trhich  our  nature  is 
capable ;  imaged  the  delicate  raptures  of  con- 
nubial love  ;  nay,  seemed  to  be  animated  with 
all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It  is  a  proof  that  in 
the  human  mind  the  departments  of  judgment 
and  imagination,  perception  and  temper,  may 
sometimes  be  divided  by  strong  partitions ;  and 
that  the  light  and  shade  in  the  same  character 
may  be  kjept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended.' 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occasion 
to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  rhyme  over  blank  verse  in 
English  poetry  ;  and  quotes  this  apposite'  illus- 
tration of  it  by  'an  ing<%nious  critic,'  that  it 
seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eye.*    The  gentleman 

>  Johnson's  £{/eo/AftUo7k—Bo8WELL. 

*  Mr.  Malone  thinks  it  is  rather  a  proof  that  he 
felt  nothing  of  those  cheerftil  sensations  which  he  has 
described ;  that  on  these  topics  it  is  the  poet,  and  not 
the  matit  that  writes.— Boswell. 

'  One  of  the  most  natorol  instances  of  the  effect  of 
blank  verse  occurred  to  the  late  Earl  of  Hopeton.    Bi3 
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whom  he  thus  eharacterizes  is  (as  he  told  Mr. 
Seward)  Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey, 
whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is 
universally  celebrated ;  with  whose  elegance  of 
manners  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  felt 
himself  much  impressed,  and  to  whose  virtues 
a  common  friend,  who  has  known  him  long, 
and  Ib  not  much  addicted  to  flattery,  gives  the 
highest  testimony. 

Varioui  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Miltok. 

'I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this  which 
[his  most  bigoted  advocates]  eocn  kindness  and 
reverence  can  give. 

'  [Perhaps  no]  scarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  so 
much,  and  praised  so  few. 

'  A  certain  [rescue]  preservative  from  oblivion. 

'  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression 
as  [contracted]  pedantic  or  paradozioaL 

'  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinion  that  what  we 
had  to  learn  was  how  to  [obtain  and  communi- 
cate happiness]  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

*  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit  ?]  is  less  attain" 
able.' 

I  oould  with  pleasure  expatiate  upon  the 
•  masterly  execution  of  the  Life  of  Dryden,  which, 
we  have  seen,  was  one  of  Johnson's  literary 
projects  at  an  early  period,  and  which  it  is  re- 
markable that,  after  desisting  frcMn  it,  from  a 
supposed  scantiness  of  materials,  he  should,  at 
an  advanced  age,  have  exhibited  so  amply. 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  the 
illiberal  attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  embracing 
the  Boman  Catholic  communion  had  been  a 
time*Berying  measure,  is  a  piece  of  reasoning  at 
onoe  able  and  candid.  Indeed,  Dryden  himself, 
m\da}JSind  and  Panther,  hath  given  such  a 
picture  lOf  bis  mind,  that  they  who  know. the 
anxiety  for  repose  as  to  the  awful  subject  of  our 
state  beyond.'the  grave,  though  they  may  think 
his  opinion  ill-founded,  must  think  charitably  of 
his  sentiment : — 

'  But,  gracious  Qod,  how  well  dost  Thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide ! 
Thy  throne  ia  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight 
Oh  I  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  conoeal'd, 
And  search  no  further  than  Thyself  reveol'd : 
But  Her  alone  for  my  director  take, 
Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 
Hy  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  desires, 
My  manhood  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 

:Follow'd  false  lights;  and  when  their  glimpse  was 

gone. 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am ; 
Be  Thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  task ;  my  doubts  are  done ; 
What  more  could  shock  my  faith  than  Three  in  One?' 

Lordship  observed  one  of  his  shepherds  poring  in  the 
fields  upon  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  and  having  Mked 
him  what  book  it  was,  the  man  answered, '  An't  please 
your  Lordship,  this  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  an  author ;  he 
would  fidn  rhyme,  but  cannot  get  at  it'— Boswsll. 


In  drawing  Dryden's  character,  Johnson  has 
given,  though  I  suppose  unintentionally,  some 
touches  of  his  own.  Thus:  *The  power  that 
predominated  in  his  intellectual  operations  was 
rather  strong  reason  than  quick  sensibility. 
Upon  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he 
studied  rather  than  felt;  and  produced  senti- 
ments not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  medita- 
tion supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental 
passions  as  they  spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he 
seems  not  much  acquainted.  He  is,  therefore, 
with  all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  often 
pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the 
power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he  did 
not  esteem  them  in  others.'  It  may,  indeed,  be 
observed,  that  in  all  the  numerous  writings  of 
Johnson,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  even  in 
his  Tragedy,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  distress 
of  an  unfortunate  princess,  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  that  ever  drew  a  tear. 

Various  Headings  in  the  lAfe  of  I>BTDiir. 

'  The  reason  of  this  general  perusal,  Addison 
has  attempted  to  [find  in]  derive  from  the  delight 
which  the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of 
secrets. 

'His  best  actions  aire  but  [convenient]  tn* 
dbUUy  of  wickedness. 

*  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  dis- 
putation, [matter]  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either 
side. 

'  The  ab3r8S  of  an  unideal  [emptiness]  vacancy. 

*  These,  like  [many  other  harlots],  the  harlots 
of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  appro- 
bation. 

'  He  [sometimes  displays]  descends  to  dispUxy 
his  knowledge  with  pedantic  ostentation. 

'  French  words  which  [were  then  used  in]  had 
then  cr^  irUo  conversation.* 

The  Life  of  Pope  was  written  by  Johnson  eon 
amore,  both  from  the  early,  possession  which 
that  writer  had  taken  of^iis  mind,  and  from  the 
pleasure  which  he  must  have  felt  in  for  ever 
silencing  all  attempts  to  lessen  his  poetical  fame 
by  demonstrating  his  excellence,  and  pronounc- 
ing the  following  triumphant  eulogium :  'After 
all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the 
question  that  has  once  been  asked,  whether 
Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by  asking  in 
return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to 
be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  defini- 
tion, will  only  show  the  narrowness  of  the  de- 
finer,  though  a  definition  which  shall  exclude 
Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round 
upon  the  present  time,  and  baok  upon  the  past ; 
let  us  inq'uire  to  whom  the  voice  (rf  mankind  has 
decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their  pro- 
ductions be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated, 
and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more 
disputed.' 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson  say^ 
'  Sir,  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  before  there 
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shall  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of  versi- 
fication  equal  to  that  of  Pope.*  That  power 
must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  its  due  share  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  captivating  composi- 
tion. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to  War- 
burton  in  his  edition  of  Shahtpeartj  which  was 
published  during^he  life  of  that  powerful  writer, 
with  still  greater  liberality,  took  an  opportunity, 
in  the  Life  of  Pope,  of  paying  the  tribute  due  to 
him  when  he  was  no  longer  in  *  high  place,*  but 
numbered  with  the  dead.^ 

• 

*  Of  Johnson's  conduct  towards  Warburton,  a  very 
honounible  notice  is  taken  by  the  editor  of  TracU  by 
Warburton,  and  a  Wa/rburUmian,  not  admitUdinto  the 
Collection  of  tKdr  respeeHvt  WorJa.  After  an  able  and 
'  fond,  though  not  undistingnishing,'  consideration  of 
Warburton's  character,  he  says:  'In  two  immortal 
works,  Johnson  has  stood -forth  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
his  admirers.  By  the  testimony  of  such  a  man,  im- 
pertinence must  be  abashed,  and  malignity  itself  must 
be  softened.  Of  Hteraiy  merit,  Johnson,  as  we  all 
know,  was  a  sagacious  but  a  most  severe  Judge.  Such 
was  his  discernment,  that  he  pierced  into  the  most 
secret  springs  of  human  actions ;  and  such  was  his 
integrity,  that  he  always  weighed  the  moral  characters 
of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  "  balance  of  the  sanctuary. " 
He  was  too  courageous  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too 
proud  to  truckle  to  a  superior.  Warburton  he  knew, 
as  I  know  him,  and  as  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue 
would  wish  to  be  known,-^!  mean  both  from  his  own 
writings,  and  from  the  writings  of  those  who  dissented 
from  his  principles,  or  who  envied  his  reputation. 
But,  as  to  favours,  he  had  never  received  or  asked 
any  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester :  and  if  my  memory 
fails  me  not,  he  had  seen  him  only  once,  when  they 
met  almost  without  design,  conversed  without  much 
effort,  and  i>arted  without  any  lasting  Impression  of 
hatred  or  affection.  Tet,  with  all  the  ardour  of  sym- 
pathetic genius,  Johnson  had  done  that  spontaneously 
and  ably,  which,  by  some  writers,  had  been  before 
attempted  injudiciously,  and  which,  by  others,  from 
whom  more  successful  attempts  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, has  not  hitlierto  been  done  at  alL  He  spoke 
well  of  Warburton,  without  insulting  those  whom 
Warburton  despised.  He  suppressed  not  the  imper- 
fections of  this  extraordinary  man,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  do  Justice  to' his/ numerous  and  transcendental 
excellences.  He  defended  him  when  living,  amidst 
the  clamours  of  his  enemies ;  and  praised  him  when 
dead,  amidst  the  »ilenc€  of  hU  friends.' 

Having  availed  myself  of  this  editor's  [Dr.  Parr] 
eulogy  on  my  departed  friend,  for  which  I  warmly 
thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the  lustre  of  his  reputation, 
honestly  acquired  by  profound  learning  and  vigorous 
eloquence,  to  be  tarnished  by  a  charge  of  illiberality. 
He  has  been  aocused  of  invidiously  dragging  again  into 
li^t  certain  writings  of  ^  person  [Bishop  Hurd] 
respectable  by  his  talents,  his  learning,  his  station, 
and  his  age,  which  were  published  a  great  many  years 
ago,  and  have  since,  it  is  said,  been  silently  given  up 
by  their  author.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  these 
writings  were  not  sins  of  yotUh,  but  deliberate  works 
of  one  well  advanced  in  life,  overflowing  at  once  with 
flattery  to  a  great  man  of  great  interest  in  the  Church, 
and  with  unjust  and  aerimonions  abuse  of  two  men  of 
eminent  merit ;  and  that,  though  It  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  humiliating  recantation,  no 
apology  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the 


It  seems  strange  that  two  such  men  as  John- 
son and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the  same  age 
and  country,  should  not  only  not  have  been  in 
any  degree  of  intimacy,  but  been  almost  person- 
ally unacquainted.  But  such  instances,  though 
we  must  wonder  at  them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  after  a  careful  inquiry,  they 
never  met  but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  French,  in  London,  well  known  for  her 
elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  eminent  cha- 
racters together.  The  interview  proved  to  be 
mutxially  agreeable. 

I  am  well  informed  that  Warburton  said  of 
Johnson,  *  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannot  bear  his 
style ; '  and  that  Johnson  being  told  of  this,  said, 
*  That  is  exactly  my  case  as  to  him.'  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  fertility  of  Warburton's  genius,  and  of  the 
variety  of  his  materials,  was,  *The  table  is 
always  full,  sir.  He  brings  things  from  the 
north,  and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter. 
In  his  Divine  Legation  you.  are  always  enter- 
tained. He  carries  you  round  and  round,  with- 
out canying  you  forward  to  the  point ;  but  then 
you  have  no  wish  to  bo  carried  forward.'  He 
said  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stfahan,  'Warburton  is 
perhaps  the  last  man  who  has  written  with  a 
mind  full  of  reading  and  reflection.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  Life  of  Broome 
Johnson  takes  notice  of  Dr.  Warburton's  using 
a  mode  of  expression  which  he  himself  used,  and 
that  not  seldom,  to  the  great  offence  of  those 
who  did  not  know  him.  Having  occasion  to 
mention  a  note,  stating  the  different  parts  which 
were  executed  by  the  associated  translators  of 
The  Ody»9ey^  he  says,  'Dr.  Warburton  told  me, 
in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the  re- 
lation given  in  the  note  a  lie.  The  language  is 
toarm  indeed;  and,  I  must  own,  cannot  be 
justified  in  consistency  with  a  decent  regard  to 
the  established  forms  of  speech.'  Johnson  had 
accustomed  himself  to  use  the  word  lie,  to 
express  a  mistake  or  an  error  in  relation ;  in 
short,  when  the  thing  vxu  not  so  as  told,  though 
the  relator  did  not  mean  to  deceive.  When 'he 
thought  there  was  intentional  falsehood  in  the 
relater,  his  expression  was,  *  He  lies,  and  he 
knows  he  lies.* 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been  known  to 
excel  in  conversation,  Johnson  observes,  that 
'traditiomkl  memory  retains  no  rallies  of 
raillery,  or  sentences  of  observation ;  notliing 
either  pointed  or  solid,  wise  or  merry ;  and  that 
one  apophthegm  only  is  recorded.'  In  this  re- 
spect Pope  differed  widely  from  Johnson,  whose 

evening  for  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of  the 
day ;  no  slight  relenting  Indication  has  appeared  in 
any  note,  or  any  comer  of  later  publications ;  is  it  not 
fair  to  understand  him  as  superciliously  persevering? 
When  he  allows  the  shafts  to  remain  in  the  wounds, 
and  will  not  stretch,  forth  a  lenient  hand,  is  it  wrong, 
is  it  not  generous,  to  become  an  indignant  avenger  7— 

BOSWELL. 
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conversation  was  perhaps  more  admirable  than 
even  his  writings,  however  excellent.  Mr. 
Wilkes  has,  however,  favoured  me  with  one  re- 
partee of  Pope,  of  which  Johnson  was  not  in- 
formed. Johnson,  after  justly  censuring  him 
for  having  'nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish  dis- 
esteem  of  kings,'  tcUs  us,  *  yet  a  little  regard 
shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his 
obduracy:  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highness,  how  he 
could  love  a  Prince^  while  he  disliked  Kings  f* 
The  answer  which  Pope  made  was,  *  The  young 
lion  is  harmless,  and  even  playful;  but  when 
his  claws  arc  full  grown  he  becomes  cruel,  dread- 
ful, and  mischievous.' 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of  Pope's 
sayings,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  concluded  that 
he  was  not  agreeable  in  social  intercourse  ;  for 
Johnson  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  *  the  hap- 
piest conversation  is  that  of  which  nothing  is 
distinctly  remembered,  but  a  general  effect  of 
pleasing  impression. '  The  late  Lord  Somerville,  * 
who  saw  much  both  of  great  and  brilliant  life, 
told  me  that  he  had  dined  in  company  with 
Pope,  and  that  after  dinner  the  little  man, 
as  he  called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  enter- 
taining. 

I  cannot  withhold  from  my  great  friend  a  cen- 
sure of  at  least  culpable  inattention  to  a  noble- 
man, who,  it  has  been  shown,  behaved  to  him 
with  uncommon  politeness.  He  says,  *  Except 
Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  Pope's  noble  friends 
were  such  as  that  a  good  man  would  wish  to 
have  his  intimacy  with  them  known  to 
posterity.'  This  will  not  apply  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  was  not  ennobled  in  Pope's  lifetime ; 
but  Johnson  should  have  recollected  that  Lord 
Marchmont  was  one  of  those  noble  friends.  He 
includes  his  Lordship  along  with  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  in  a  charge  of  neglect  of  the  papers 
which  Pope  left  by  his  will ;  when,  in  truth,  as 
I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  before  he  wrote 
that  poet's  life,  the  papers  were  '  committed  to 
the  sole  care  and  judgment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
unless  he  (Lord  Bolingbroke)  shall  not  survive 
me  ; '  so  that  Lord  Marchmont  has  no  concern 
whatever  with  them.  After  the  first  edition 
of  the  LiveSf  Mr.  Malone,  whose  love  of  justice 
is  equal  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in  my  hearing, 
the  same  remark  to  Johnson ;  yet  he  omitted 
to  correct  the  erroneous  statement.'  These 
particulars  I  mention,  in  the  belief  that  there 
was  only  f orgetf ulness  in  my  friend ;  but  I  owe 
this  much  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont's  reputation, 
who,  were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  im- 
mortalized by  that  line  of  Pope,  in  the  verses 
on  his  Grotto : 

*  And  the  bright  flame  was  shot  through  Marchmont's 
souL' 

1  James  Lord  Somerville,  who  died  in  1766.  —Malone. 

«  This  neglect,  however,  assuredly  did  not  arise  from 

any  ill-will  towards  Lord  Marchmont,  bat  from  in- 


Various  Headings  in  the  Life  of  Pope. 
'  [Somewhat  free]  sufficiently  hold  in  his  criti- 
cism. 

*  All  the  gay  [niceties]  varieties  of  diction. 
'Strikes   the  imagination  with  far    [more] 

gi'ecUer  force. 

*  It  is  [probably]  certainly  the  noblest  versioii 
of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

*  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next 
with  [less  trouble]  more  facility. 

*  No  man  sympathizes  with  [vanity  depressed] 
the  sorroufs  of  vanity, 

*  It  had  been  [criminal]  less  easily  excused. 

*  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down]  talked  of 
laying  dovm  his  pen. 

'  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in  oppo- 
sition to]  politically  regulated,  is  a  state  contra^ 
distinguished  from  a  state  of  nature. 

*  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  infatuated 
scholar. 

'  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard]  disesteem  of 
kings. 

*  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
[were  like  those  of  other  mortals]  acted  strongly 
upon  his  mind. 

'  Eager  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to 
[accumulate]  retain  it. 

*A  mind  [excursive]  active,  ambitious,  and 
adventurous. 

*  In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  still  longing 
to  go  forward. 

'  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  exxK»e 
him  to  few  [neglects]  hazards. 

'The  [reasonableness]  justice  of  my  deter- 
mination. 

'A  [favourite]  ddiciffus  employment  of  the 
poets. 

'More  terrific  and  more  powerful  [beings] 
phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean. 

'The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty  [beings] 
nation. 

'  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth.' 

In  the  life  of  Addison  we  find  an  tmpleasing 
account  of  his  having  lent  Steele  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  'reclaimed  his  loan  by  an  execu- 
tion.' In  the  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  is 
denied.  But  Mr.  Malone  has  obliged  me  with 
the  following  note  concerning  it : — 

«JlforcA15, 1782. 
'  Many  persons  having  doubts  concerning  this 
fact,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  learn  on  what 
authority  he  asserted  it.  He  told  me  he  had  it 
from  Savage,  who  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele, 
and  who  mentioned  that  Steele  told  him  the 
story  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Ben  Victor,  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  likewise  informed  him  of  this  re- 

m 

attention  ;  Just  as  he  neglected  to  correct  the  statement 
concerning  the  family  of  Thomson,'  the  poet,  after  it 
had  been  shown  to  be  erroneous.— Malokx. 
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markable  transaction,  from  the  relation  of  Mr. 
TVllkes,  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  intimate 
of  Steele's.  *  Some,  in  defence  of  Addison,  have 
■aid  that  "the  act  was  done  with  the  good- 
natured  view  of  ronsing  Steele,  and  correcting 
that  profusion  which  always  made  him  neces- 
sitous." ''  If  that  were  the  case,'*  said  Johnson, 
"and  that  he  only  wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he 
would  afterwards  have  retwrMd  the  money  to 
his  friend,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did. 
This,  too,"  he  added,  "might  be  retorted  by 
an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  might  allege  that 
be  did  not  repay  the  loan  inten^uma/^jr,  merely 
to  see  whether  Addison  would  be  mean  and 
nngenerouB  enough  to  make  use  of  legal  pro- 
cess to  recover  it.  But  of  such  speculations 
there  is  no  end :  we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts 
of  men ;  but  their  actions  are  open  to  observa- 
tion." 

'  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  people 
thought  that  Mr.  Addison's  character  was  so 
pure,  that  the  fact,  ihfmgh,  true,  ought  to  have 
been  suppressed.  He  saw  no  reason  for  this. 
"If  nothing  but  the  bright  side  of  characters 
should  be  shown,  we  should  sit  down  in  despond- 
ency, and  think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate 
them  in  anything.  The  sacred  writers,"  he  ob- 
served, "related  the  vicious  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tuous actions  of  men ;  which  had  this  moral 
effect,  that  it  kept  mankind  from  despair,  into 
which  otherwise  they  would  naturally  fall, 
were  they  not  supported  by  the  recollection 
that  others  had  offended  like  themselves,  and 
by  penitencei  and  amendment  of  life  had  been 
restored  to  the  favour  of  Heaven.**      '  E.  M.' 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  I  request  that  my  readers  may 
consider  it  with  particular  attention.  It  will  be 
afterwards  referred  to  in  this  work. 

Various  Beadings  in  the  Life  of  Addison. 

'  [But  he  was  our  first  example]  ffe  totu,  A019- 
ercr,  one  of  our  earliest  examples  of  correctness. 

'  And  [overlook]  despise  their  masters. 

'  His  instructions  were  such  as  the  [state]  cha- 
racter of  his  [own  time]  readers  made  [necessary] 
proper, 

*  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse}  ittfuse  literary 
curiosity  by  gentle  and  unsuspected  conveyance 
[among]  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the  wealthy. 

'  Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish]  are  learn- 
ing  to  write. 

*  Domestic  [maimers]  scenes.*  • 

In  his  life  of  Pamell,  I  wonder  that  Johnson 
omitted  to  insert  an  epitaph  which  he  had  long 
before  composed  for  that  amiable  man,  without 

ever  writing  it  down,  but  which  he  was  so  good 

1  

1  The  late  Mr.  Burke  informed  me  in  1792,  that 
Lsdy  Dorothea  Primrose  (who  died  at  a  great  age,  I 
think  in  170S,  and  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Steele)  told  him  the  same  story.— Malokb. 


as,  at  my  request,  to  dictate  to  me,  by  which 
means  it  has  been  preserved : 

'  Hie  requieseit  Thomas  Parnell,  S,  T,P» 
'  Qui  aaccrdos  pariter  et  poeta, 
Utrasque  partes  ita  implevlt) 
Ut  neque  aacerdoti  auavitas  poets. 
Nee  poet«  aacerdotis  aanctitas,  deeaset* 

Various  Headings  in  the  Life  of  Pabnelu 
'  About  three  years  [after]  afterwards. 

*  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  greai  need  qf 
improvement. 

'But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long  [was 
clouded  with  that  which  took  away  all  his 
powers  of  enjoying  either  profit  or  pleasure,  the 
death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
lamented  with  such  sorrow  as  hastened  his 
end].^  His  end,  whatever  was  the  cause,  was 
now  approaching. 

'  In  the  ffermitf  the  [composition]  narrativCf 
as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasing.' 

In  the  life  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that  writer's 
reputation  generously  cleared  by  Johnson  from 
the  cloud  of  prejudice  which  the  maligiliity  of 
contemporary  wits  had  raised  around  it.  In 
this  spirited  exertion  of  justice  he  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  in  his  praise  of 
the  architecture  of  Yanburgh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  character  in  his  ob- 
servations on  Blackmore's  'magnanimity  as  an 
author : ' — '  The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies, 
whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never  discovered 
to  have  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened 
his  confidence  in  himself. '  Johnson,  I  recollect, 
once  told  me,  laughing  heartily,  that  he  under- 
stood it  h&d  been  said  of  him,  '  He  ap^i>ears  not 
to  feel ;  but  when  he  is  alone,  depend  upon  it, 
he  suffers  sadly,*  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of 
any  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  enjoyed  the 
perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile  arrows  as  evi- 
dences of  his  fame. 

Various  Headings  in  the  Life  of  Blackmobb. 

'  To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the  side]  in  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

'  Hp  likewise  [established]  enforced  the  truth 
of  Revelation. 

'[Blindness]  &ffl«;o?tfftce  was  ashamed  to  favour. 

*  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  extensive] 
invidiously  greaL 

*  There  is  scarcely  any  distemper  of  dreadful 
name  [of]  which  he  has  not  [shown]  taught  his 
reader  how  [it  is  to  be  opposed]  to  oppose. 

^  'Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arrogance. 

'  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  a  work  of 
a  different  kini}. 

1  I  Bhoold  have  thought  that  Johnson,  who  had  felt 
the  severe  affliction  from  which  Pamell  never  recovered, 
would  have  preserved  this  paaaage.— Boswsll. 

He  omitted  it,  doubtless,  because  he  afterwaids 
leamt  that,  however  he  might  have  lamented'his  wife, 
his  end  was  hastened  by  other  means. — Kawjsm, 
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'At  least  [written]  compiled  with  integrity. 

'  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  desirous] 
tDould  have  made  haste  to  publish. 

'  But  though  he  [had  not]  could  not  boast  of 
much  critical  knowledge. 

*  He  [used]  toaitedfor  no  felicities  of  fancy. 

'  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  viewt  bom  to 
that  ideal  perfection  which  every  [mind]  genivs 
bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always  to  pursue  and 
never  overtake. 

*The  [first  great]  fundooMintal  principle  of 
wisdom  and  of  virtue.' 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  Philips. 

*  His  dreadful  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 

'  They  [have  not  often  much]  are  not  loaded 
vnth  thought. 

*  In  his  translation  from  Pindar,  he  [will  not 
be  denied  to  have  reached]  found  the  art  of 
reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard.' 

Various  Headings  in  the  tAfe  of  Oongbevb. 

'  Congreve^s  conversation  must  surely  have 
been  ai  least  equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

'  It  apparently  [requires]  presupposes  a  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  many  characters. 

'  Reciprocation  of  [similes]  conceits, 

*  The  dialogue  is  quick  and  [various]  sparkling. 

*  Love  for  love ;  a  comedy  [more  drawn  from 
life]  of  nearer  alliance  to  life^ 

'  The  general  character  of  his  miscellanies  is, 
that  they  show  little  wit  and  [no]  litUe  virtue. 

*  [Perhaps]  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requi- 
site for  the  higher  species  of  lyric  poetry.* 

Various  Headings  in  the  Life  of  Tickell. 

*  [Longed]  long  wished  to  peruse  it. 

'  At  the  [accession]  arrival  of  King  Qeorge. 

*  Fiction  [unnaturally]  unskilfully  compounded 
of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic  fairies. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  AKENfiiDB. 

*  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

'[A  furious]  an  unnecessary  and  outrageous 
zeal. 

*  [Something  which]  uihat  he  called  and  thought 
liberty. 

'  [A  favourer  of  innovation]  lover  of  conireidic- 
tion, 

*  Warburton's  [censure]  objections, 

*  His  rage  [for  liberty]  of  patriotism, 

*  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal]  an  ardour  of  friend- 
ship.' 

In  the  Life  of  Lyttelton,  Johnson  seems  to 
have  been  not  favourably  disposed  towards  that 
nobleman.  Mrs.  Thrale  suggests  that  he  was 
offended  by  Molly  Aston* s  preference  of  his  Lord- 
ship to  him.'    I  ean  by  no  means  join  in  the 

1  Let  not  my  readera  smile  to  think  of  Johnson's 
being  a  candidate  for  female  favour.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick 
assured  me,  that  he  was  told  by  a  lady,  that  In  her 
opinion  Jdinson  was  '  a  veiy  Udveing  mafk'    Disad- 


censure  bestowed  by  Johnson  on  bis  Lordahip, 
whom  he  calls  *  poor  Lyttelton,*  for  retuniing 
thanks  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  for  havisK 
'  kindly  commended  *  his  Dialogues  of  the  DeoidL 
Such  *'  acknowledgments,'  says  my  friend,  'nevei 
can  be  proper,  since  they  must  be  paid  either 
for  flattery  or  for  justice.*  In  my  opinion,  the 
most  upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false 
accusation,  may,  when  he  is  acquitted,  make  a 
bow  to  his  jury.  And  when  those  who  are  so 
much  the  arbiters  of  literary  merit,  as  in  a  ooD' 
siderable  degree  to  influence  the  public  opinion, 
review  an  author's  work  placidc  lumine,  when  I 
am  afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased 
with  severity,  he  may  surely  express  a  grateful 
sense  of  their  civility. 

Various  Readings  in  the  Life  of  LtctSltok. 

'  He  solaced  [himself]  his  grief  by  writing  a 
long  poem  to  her  memory. 

'  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that  means 
well  than  thinks  vigorously]  <u  U  seems  of  Uisure 
than  of  study,  rather  effusions  than  composi- 
tions, 

*  His  last  literary  [work]  production, 

*  [Found  the  way]  undertook  to  persuade.' 

As  the  introduction  to  his  critical  examination 
of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Young,  he  did  Mr. 
Herbert  Orof  t,  then  a  barrister  of  lincoln's  Inn, 

vantages  of  person  and  manner  may  bo  forgotten,  where 
intellectoal  pleasure  is  communicated  to  a  susceptible 
mind ;  and  that  Johnson  was  capable  of  feeling  the 
most  delicate  and  disinterested  attachment,  appean 
firom  the  following  letter  which  is  published  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  with  some  others  to  the  same  penen,  of  which 
the  excellence  is  not  so  apparent : — 

'TOMISSBOOraBT. 

'January  17T5. 
'  Dearest  Madax,— Though  I  am  alHid  your  illness 
leaves  you  little  leisure  for  the  reception  of  airy 
civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay  you  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  new  year;  and  to  declare  my 
wishes  that  your  years  to  come  may  be  many  and 
happy.  In  this  wish,  indeed,  I  include  myself,  who 
have  none  but  you  on  whom  my  heart  reposes;  yet 
surely  I  wish  your  good,  even  though  your  situation 
were  such  as  should  permit  you  to  communicate  no 
gratifications  to,  dearest,  dearest  madam,  your,  etc. 

'Bam.  J0H2ISO2I.' 


There  is  still  a  slight  mistake  in  the  text  It 
not  Molly  Aston,  but  Uill  Boothby,  for  whose  affectiona 
Johnson  and  Lord  Lyttelton  were  rival  candidatea 
Miss  Hill  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Brook  Boothby,  Esq.,  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  Fits- 
herbert,  ifras  somewhat  older  than  Johnson>.  She  wsa 
bom  October  2t,  1708,  and  died  January  16, 1750.  Bix 
letters  addressed  to  her  by  Johnscm  in  the  year  1756, 
are  printed  in  Mrs.  Fiozzi's  Cdlection;  and  a- Prayer 
composed  by  him  on  her  death  may  be  found  in  hia 
Prayert  and  Meditations.  His  affection  for  her  induced 
him  to  preserve  and  bind  up  in  a  volume  wirty-three 
of  her  letters,  which  were  purchased  from  the  widow 
of  his  servant,  Francis  Barber,  and  published  by  R 
Phillips,  in  1805.~i>r.  Johnson's  Xettsra—MALOXK. 
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now  a  dergyman,  the  honour  to  adopt  a  Lift  of 
Young  written  by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindi- 
cate him  from  some  very  erroneous  remarks  to 
his  prejudice.  lAx.  Croft's  performance  was 
subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  note  to  Mr.  John 
Nichols : — 

*  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  wag  written  by  a 
friend  of  his  son.  What  is  crossed  with  black  is 
expunged  by  the  author ;  what  is  crossed  with 
red  is  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  anything 
more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  see  it  yet  shorter.'  j 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  con- 
siderable share  of  merit,  and  to  display  a  pretty 
successful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style.  When 
I  mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent  literary 
character,^  he  opposed  me  vehemently,  exclaim- 
ing, '  No,  no,  it  is  Tiot  a  good  imitation  of  John- 
son I  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his  force ;  it 
has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
strength.'  This  was  an  image  so  happy,  that 
one  might  have  thought  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  it ;  but  he  was  not.  And  setting 
his  mind  again  to  work,  hQ  added,  with  ex- 
quisite felicity,  '  It  has  all  the  contortions  of  the 
sibyl,  without  the  inspiration.' 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  us  against  sup- 
posing that  Young  was  a  gloomy  man ;  and  men- 
tions that  '  his  parish  was  indebted  to  the  good- 
humour  of  the  author  of  The  Night  TkougkU 
for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling-green.'  A  letter 
from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  *  very  pleasant  in  conversa- 
tion.' 

&Ir.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him,  in- 
forms me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevolence 
in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  obttun  from 
him  less  information  than  he  had  hoped' to  re- 
ceive from  one  who  had  lived  so  much  in  inter- 
course with  the  brightest  men  of  what  hc^s  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  England ;  and  that 
he  showed  a  degree  of  eager  curiosity  concerning 
the  common  occurrences  that  were  then  passing, 
which  appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  advanced 
age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life  with  declared 
disappointment  in  his  expectations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn  of 
mind,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper,  appeared  in 
a  little  story  which  he  himself  told  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  when  they  were  walking  in  his  garden  : 
'  Here,'  said  he,  'I  had  put  a  handsome  sim-dial, 
with  this  inscription,  Eheu  fugacei  /^  which 
(speaking  with  a  smile)  was  sadly  verified,  for 
by  the  next  morning  my  dial  had  been  carried 
off!'» 


>  The  U^  Mr.  Bnrke.^MAL0VB. 

'  The  late  Hr.  James  Ralph  told  Lord  Macartney, 
that  he  passed  an  evening  with  Dr.  Young,  at  Lord 
Melcomhe's  (then  Mr.  Doddington),  at  Hammersmith. 
Th^  Doctor  happening  to  go  out  into  the  garden,  Mr. 


My 
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0. 
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It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe,  that 
however  Johnson  may  have  casually  talked,  yet 
when  he  sits  as  '  an  ardent  judge  zealous  to  his 
trust,  giving  sentence'  upon  the  excellent  works 
of  Young,  he  allows  them  the  high  praise  to 
which  they  are  justly  entitled.  '  The  Universal 
Passion  (says  he)  is  indeed  a  very  great  per- 
formance,— his  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid 
sentim^t,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of 
resistless  truth.' 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  Johnson's 
decision  upon  Night  ThovgMs,  which  I  esteem 
as  a  mass  of  the  grandest  and  richest  poetry 
that  human  genius  has  ever  produced ;  and  was 
delighted  to  find  this  character  of  that  work : 
'  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated  with 
deep  reflection  and  striking  allusions :  a  wilder- 
ness of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy 
scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank 
verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but  with 
disadvantage.'  And  afterwards:  'Particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded;  the  power  is  in 
the  whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magni- 
ficence like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation, 
the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endless 
diversity.' 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  all  that 
Johnson  so  well  brings  in  view,  but  a  power 
of  the  pathetic  beyond  almost  any  example  that 
I  have  seen.  He  who  does  not  feel  his  nerves 
shaken  snd  his  heart  pierced  by  many  passages 
in  this  extraordinary  work,  particularly  by  that 
moat  affecting  one  which  describes  the  gradual 
torment  suffered  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
object  of  affectionate  attachment  visibly  and 
certainly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of 
a  hard  and  obstinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellences  of  Night  Thcmghts 
let  me  add  the  great  and  peculiar  one,  that  they 
contain  not  only  the  noblest  sentiments  of  virtue, 
and  contemplations  on  immortality,  but  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,  the  Divine  Propitiation, 
with  all  its  interesting  circumstances,  and  con- 
solations to  'a  wounded  spirit,'  solemnly  and 
poetically  displayed  in  such  imagery  and 
language  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  animate,  and 
soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  whatever  can 
be  recommended  to  young  persons,  with  better 
hopes  of  seasoning  their  minds  with  vital  religion^ 
than  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

In  the  I^e  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Johnson  had  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  against 
that  extraordinary  man,  of  wliich  I  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  speak.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  supposed  apprehension 
in  Johnson,  that  Swift  had  not  been  eufSoiently 

Doddington  observed  to  him,  on  his  retxpn,  that  it 
was  a  dreadful  night,  as  in  truth  it  was,  there  being  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind.  '  No,  sir,'  replied  the 
Doctor,  <  it  is  a  very  fine  night  The  Loan  is  abroad.' 
^BoewELU 
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active  in  obtaining  for  him  an  Irish  degree  when 
it  was  solicited;  but  of  this  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence ;  and  let  me  not  presume  to 
charge  Johnson  with  injustice,  because  he  did 
not  think  so  highly  of  the  writings  of  this 
author  as  I  have  done  from  my  youth  upwards. 
Yet,  that  he  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident, 
were  it  only  from  that  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Swift's  practice  of  saving  as  'first 
ridiculous  and  at  last  detestable : '  and  yet,  after 
some  examination  of  circumstances,  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  own,  that '  it  will  perhaps  appear 
that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better 
than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might 
have  something  to  give.' 

One  observation  which  Johnson  makes  in 
Swift's  Life  should  be  often  inculcated :  '  It 
may  be  justly  supposed,  that  there  was  in  his 
conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  in  his 
letters,  an  affectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality, 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those 
ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as  the 
barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and 
another.  This  transgression  of  regularity  was 
by  himself  and  his  admirers  tenned  greatness  of 
soul ;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any- 
thing by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps 
what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He 
that  encroaches  on  another's  dignity,  puts  him- 
self in  his  power;  he  is  either  repeUed  with 
helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency  and 
condescension.' 

FartoiM  Seadififfs  in  the  Life  of  Swift. 

'  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it 
might  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar 
[opinions]  ckaracter,  without  ill  intention. 

'  He  did  not  [disown]  deny  it. 

'[To]  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  was  [indebted  for]  advanced  to  his 
benefices. 

'  [With]  for  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to 
Mr.  Harley. 

'Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  deaeribei  as 
*Uhe  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate." 

'  Harley  was  slow  because  he  was  [irresolute] 
doubtful. 

*  When  [readers  were  not  many]  we  were  not 
yet  a  nation  of  readert. 

*  [Every  man  who]  he  thai  could  say  he  knew 
him. 

'  £very  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
[more]  i>etitions  [than]  which  he  [can]  cannot 
grant,  that  he  must  necessarily  offend  more 
than  he  [can  gratify]  gratifies, 

*  Ecclesiastical  [x^eferments]  heneficee. 

*  Swift  [procured]  contrived  an  interview. 

*  [As  a  writer]  In  hit  works  he  has  given  very 
different  specimens. 

'  On  all  common  ocoasi  ns  he  habitually 
[assumes]  affect*  a  style  of  [superiority]  arro- 
gance* 


'By  the  [omisiion]  fuglect  of  those  cere- 
monies. 

'That  tiieir  merits  filled  the  world  [and]  of 
that  there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of  more.' 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of  the  i 
Lives  in  making  my  few  remarks.  Indeed,  a 
different  order  is  observed  in  the  original  publi- 
cation, and  in  the  collection  of  Johnson's  Works. 
And  should  it  be  objected  that  many  of  my 
various  readings  are  inconsiderable,  those  who 
make  an  objection  will  be  pleased  to  consider, 
that  such  small  particulars  are  intended  for 
those  who  are  nicely  critical  in  composition,  to 
whom  they  will  be  an  acceptable  selection. 

Spencers  Anecdotes,  which  are  frequently 
quoted  and  referred  to  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  are  in  a  manuscript  collection,  made  by 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Joseph  Spence,'  containing  a 
number  of  particulars  concerning  eminent  men. 
To  each  anecdote  ii  marked  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  authority  it  is  mentioned. 
This  valuable  collection  is  the  property  s/t  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  application 
of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased  to  permit  it  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  I  am 
sorry  to  think  made  but  an  awkward  return. 
'  Great  assistance,'  says  he,  '  has  been  given  me 
by  Mr.  Spence's  Collection,  of  which  I  consider 
the  communication  as  a  favour  worthy  of  public 
acknowledgment:'  but  he  has  not  owned  to 
whom  he  was  obliged ;  so  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment is  unappropriated  to  his  Grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  filled  with 
admiration  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  there 
were  narrow^  circles  in  which  prejudice  and 
resentment  were  fostered,  and  from  which 
attacks  of  different  sorts  issued  against  him.* 
By  some  violent  Whigs  he  was  arraigned  of 
injustice  to  Milton;  by  some  Cambridge  men 
of  depreciating  Gray ;  and  his  expressing  with  a 
dignified  freedom  what  he  really  thought  of 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence  to  some 
of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman,  and  particularly 
produced  a  declaration  of  war  against  him  from 
Mrs.  Montagu,  the  ingenious  essayist  on  Shak- 
speare,  between  whom  and  his  Lordship  a 
commerce  of  reciprocal  compliments  had  long 
been  carried  on.  In  this  war  the  smaller 
powers  in  alliance  with  him  were  of  course  led 

^  The  Reverend  Joseph  Spence,  A.M.,  rector  of 
Great  Harwood,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  Prebendary 
of  Durham,  died  at  Byfleet,  in  Surrey,  August  80, 1768. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  and  held 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  that  IJniversity 
fh)m  1728  to  1788.— Malonb. 

s  From  this  disreputable  class  I  except  sn  ingenious 
though  not  satisfactory  defence  of  Hammond,  which  I 
did  not  see  till  lately,  by  the  favour  of  its  author,  my 
amiable  ftiend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Be\ill,  who  published  it 
without  his  name.  It  is  a  Juvenile  performance,  but 
elegantly  written,  with  classical  enthusiasm  of  senti* 
ment,  and  yet  with  a  becoming  modesty  and  great 
respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.— Boswelu 
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to  ADgnge,  at  least  on  the  defensive,  and  thus 
I  for  one  was  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
*  A  Feast  for  Reason/  such  as  Mr.  Cumberland 
has  described^  with  a  keen  yet  just  and  delicate 
pen,  in  his  Observer,  These  minute  inconyeni- 
etices  gave  not  the  least  disturbance  to  Johnson. 
He  nobly  said,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the 
feeble  though  shrill  outcry  which  had  been 
raised,  'Sir,  I  considered  myself  as  entrusted 
with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given 
my  opinion  sincerely;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrong.' 

CHAPTER  LIII. 

1781. 

While  my  friend  is  thus  contemplated  in  the 
splendour  derived  from  his  last  and  perhaps 
most  admirable  work,  I  introduce  him  with 
peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent  of 
Warren  Hastings ;  a  man  whose  regard  reflects 
dignity  even  upon  Johnson  ;  a  man,  the  extent 
of  whose  abilities  was  equal  to  that  of  his 
power;  and  who,  by  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him  in  private  Hf e,  is  admired 
for  his  literature  and  taste,  and  beloved  for 
the  candour,  moderation,  and  mildness  of  his 
character.  Were  I  capable  of  paying  a  suitable 
tiibute  of  admiration  to  him,  I  should  certainly 
not  withhold  it  at  a  moment  when  it  is  not 
possible  that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an 
interested  flatterer. *  But  how  weak  would  be 
my  voice,  after  that  of  the  millions  whom  he 
governed  t  His  condescending  and  obliging  com- 
pliance with  my  solicitation,  I  with  humble 
gratitude  acknowledge ;  and  while  by  publishing 
lus  letter  to  me,  accompanying  the  vahiable  com- 
munication, I  do  eminent  honour  to  my  great 
friend,  I  shall  entirely  disregard  any  invidious 
suggestions,  that  as  I  in  some  degree  participate 
in  the  honour,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
gratification  of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

'to  jambs  boswell,  esq. 

*  Paek  Lane,  Ike.  2, 1790. 

*SiB, — I  have  been  fortimately  spared  the 
troublesome  suspense  of  a  long  search,  to  which, 
in  performance  of  my  promise,  I  had  devoted 
this  morning,  by  lighting  upon  the  objects  of  it 
among  the  first  papers  that  I  laid  my  hands  on ; 
my  veneration  for  your  great  and  good  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  pride,  or  I  hope  some- 
thing of  a  better  sentiment,  which  I  indulge  in 
possessing  such  memorials  of  his  goodwill  to- 
wards me,  having  induced  me  to  bind  them  in  a 
parcel  containing  other  select  papwa,  and  labelled 
with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  They  con- 
sist but  of  three  letters,  which  I  believe  were  all 
that  I  oTer  receiTed  from  Dr.  Johnson.  Of  these, 
one,  which  was  written  in  quadruplicate,  under 

I  January  170L  Hastings'  impeachment  was  then 
pending.— BoswELU 


the  different  dates  of  its  respective  despatches, 
has  already  been  made  public,  but  not  from  any 
communication  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have 
joined  to  the  rest,  and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
sending  them  to  you  for  the  use  to  which  you 
informed  me  it  was  your  desire  to  destine 
them. 

'  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  condition, 
that  if  the  letters  were  found  to  contain  any- 
thing which  should  render  them  improper  for 
the  public  eye,  you  would  dispense  with  the 
performance  of  it.  You  will  have  the  goodness, 
I  am  sure,  to  pai'don  my  recalling  this  stipula- 
tion to  your  recollection,  as  I  shall  be  loath  to 
appear  negligent  of  that  obligation  which  is 
always  implied  in  an  epistolary  dbnfidence.  In 
the  reservation  of  that  right  I  have  read  them 
over  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  but  I 
have  not  seen  in  them  the  slightest  cause  on 
that  ground  to  withhold  them  from  you.  But 
though  not  on  that,  yet  on  another  ground,  I 
own  I  feel  a  little,  yet  but  a  little,  reluctance  to 
part  with  them — I  mean  on  that  of  my  own 
credit,  which  I  fear  will  suffer  by  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  by  them,  that  I  was  early  in  the 
possession  of  such  valuable  instructions  for  the 
beneficial  employment  of  the  influence  of  my 
late  station,  and  (as  it  may  seem)  have  so  little 
availed  myself  of  them.  "Wliether  I  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such  an 
imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world  to  know. 
I  look  only  to  the  effect  which  these  relics  may 
produce,  considered  as  evidences  of  the  virtues 
of  their  author;  and  believ&g  that  they  will  be 
f  oimd  to  display  an  uncommon  warmth  of  private 
friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  I  can 
cheerfully  submit  to  tiie  little  sacrifice  of  my 
>  own  fame,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  so 
great  and  venerable  a  character.  They  cannot 
be  better  applied  for  tiiat  end  than  by  being 
entrusted  to  your  hands.  Allow  me,  with  this 
offering,  to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very 
great  esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
profess  myself,  sir,  ,your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

'  Wabben  Hastings. 
'P.S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when  you 
have  no  further  occasion  for  these  papers,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  return  them.' 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  graciously 
put  into  my  hands,  and  which  has  already  ap- 
peared in  public,  belongs  to  this  year;  but  I 
shall  previously  insert  the  first  two  in  the  order 
of  their  dates.  They  altogether  form  a  grand 
group  in  my  biographical  pictura : — 

<  TO  THE  HONOUBABLS  WABBEN  HA8TIN0B,  ESQ. 

'  March  30, 177L 
*  Sib,— Though  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had  enough  to  mak« 
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roe  wUh  for  more  ;  and  though  it  be  now  a  long 
time  fxnce  I  was  honoured  hy  your  visit,  I  had 
too  mnch  pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By 
those  whom  we  delight  to  remember,  we  are 
nnwilling  to  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  I  can- 
not omit  this  opportunity  of  reriving  myself 
in  your  memory  by  a  letter  which  yon  will  re- 
ceive from  the  hands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cham- 
bers/ a  man  whose  purity  of  manners  and  vigour 
of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  everything  wel- 
come that  he  brings. 

'  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing  will 
be  too  apparent  }aj  the  nselessness  of  my  letter 
to  any  other  pnrp<»e.  I  have  no  questions  to 
ask ;  not  that  I  want  curiosity  after  either  the 
ancient  or  present  state  of  regions,  in  which 
have  been  seen  all  the  power  and  splendour  of 
wide-extended  empire ;  and  which,  as  by  some 
grant  of  natural  superiority,  supply  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  almost  all  that  pride  desires 
and  luxury  enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them 
is  too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper  topics 
of  inquiry ;  I  can  only  wish  for  information : 
and  hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like  yours 
will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of  your  im- 
portant station,  to  inquire  into  many  subjects 
of  which  the  European  world  either  thinks  not  at 
all,  or  thinks  with  deficient  intelligence  and  un- 
certain conjecture.  I  shall  hope,  that  he  who 
once  intended  to  increase  the  learning  of  his 
country  by  the  introduction  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, will  examine  nicely  the  traditions  and 
histories  of  the  East ;  that  he  will  survey  the 
wonders  of  its  ancient  edifices,  and  trace  the 
vestiges  of  its  ruined  cities ;  and  that,  at  his 
return,  we  shall  know  the  arts  and  opinions  of 
a  race  of  men  from  whom  very  little  has  been 
hitherto  derived. 

'  You,  sir,  have  no  need  of  being  told  by  me 
how  much  may  be  added  by  your  attention  and 
patronage  to  experimental  knowledge  and  natu- 
ral history.  There  are  arts  of  manufacture 
practised  in  the  countries  in  which  you  preside, 
which  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  here, 
either  to  artificers  or  philosophers.  Of  the 
natural  productions,  animate  and  inanimate,  we 
yet  have  so  little  intelligence,  that  our  books  are 
filled,  I  fear,  with  conjecture^  about  things 
which  an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

'  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to  see, 
my  second  to  know,  by  such  accounts  as  a  man 
like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

'  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  proper  questions, 
I  have  likewise  no  such  access  to  great  men  as 
can  enable  me  to  send  you  any  political  infor- 
mation. Of  the  agitations  of  an  unsettled 
government,  and  the  struggles  of  %  feeble  mini- 
stry, care  is  doubtless  taken  to  give  you  more 
exact  accounts  than  I  can  obtain.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  interest  yourself  much  in  public 

^ 

>  Afterwarrls  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  JaUgcs  in  India.— Boswsll. 


transactions,  it  is  no  misfortune  to  yon  to  be 
distant  from  them. 

'  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking  us, 
and  that  your  favourite  language  is  not  ne- 
glected, wUl  appear  from  the  book,^  which  I 
should  have  pleased  myself  more  with  sending, 
if  I^ could  have  presented  it  bound;  but  time 
was  wanting.  I  beg,  however,  sir,  that  yon 
will  accept  it  from  a  man  very  desirous  of  your 
regard ;  and  that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratify 
you  by  anything,  more  important,  yon  will  em- 
ploy me. 

'  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps  a  very 
long  leave,  of  my  dear  Mr.  Chambers.  That  he 
is  going  to  live  where  you  govern,  may  justly 
alleviate  the  regret  of  parting ;  and  the  hope  of 
seeing  both  him  and  you  again,  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  mingle  with  doubt,  must  at  present 
comfort  as  it  can,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sail  Johnson.' 

90  THE  8AUS. 

*  LoNDOK,  Ike,  20, 1774. 

*  Sir, — Being  informed  that,  by  the  departure 
of  a  ship,  there  is  now  an  opportunity  of  writing 
to  Bengal,  I  am  unwilling  to  slip  out  of  your 
memory  by  my  own  negligence,  and  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  my  exist- 
ence, by  sending  you  a  book  which  is  not  yet 
made  public. 

'  I  have  lately  visited  a  region  less  remote  and 
less  illustrious  than  India,  which  afforded  some 
occasions  for  speculation  ;  what  has  occurred  to 
me  I  have  put  into  the  volume,^  of  which  I  beg 
your  acceptance. 

'Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  presents 
totally  disinterested ;  my  book  is  received — let 
me  now  miUce  my  request. 

*  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  your  govern- 
ment a  young  adventurer,  one  Chauncey  Law- 
rence, whose  father  is  one  of  my  oldest  friends. 
Be  pleased  to  show  the  young  man  what  coun- 
tenance is  fit,  whether  he  wants  to  be  restrained 
by  your  authority  or  encouraged  by  your  favour. 
His  father  is  now  President  of  the  Collie  of 
Physicians,  a  man  venerable  for  his  knowledge, 
and  more  venerable  for  his  virtue. 

'  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  government,  a  safe 
return,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  tran- 
quillity.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant,  '  3ah.  Johnsok.' 

90  THE  SAMS. 

'Jan.  9, 1781. 
'  Sir, — Amidst  the  importance  and  multipli- 
city of  affairs  in  which  your  great  office  engages 
you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  Recalling  your  atten- 
tion for  a  moment  to  literature,  and  will  not  pro- 

'  Jqiws*  Pvnia.%  Gmmmar.— Boswbll. 

*  Journey  to  the  Wtstem  Idands  qf  iSool2aiid— Ba»> 
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long  the  interruption  by  an  apology  which  your 
character  makes  needless. 

'  Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known  and  long 
esteemed  in  the  India  House,  after  having  trans- 
lated Tasso,  has  undertaken  Ariosto.  How  well 
hef  is  qualified  for  his  undertaking  he  has  already 
shown.  He  is  desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  in 
promoting  his.  proposals,  ai^d  flatters  me  by 
supposing  that  my  testimony  may  Advance  his 
interest. 

'  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  India 
House  to  translate  poets ;  it  is  new  for  a  Gover- 
nor of  Bengal  to  patronize  learning.  That  he 
may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded,  and  that  learn- 
ing may  floiirisli  under  your  protection,  ia  the 
wish  of,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

I  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining  of 
having  been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of  the 
perplexing  question  of  Liberty  and  Necessity ; 
and  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon  to  meet  him 
again  in  London : — 

VTO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  March  14, 178L 

'  Deab  Sib, — I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of  all 
this  hypocrisy  of  misery.  What  have  you  to  do 
with  Liberty  and  Necessity  ?  Or  what  more 
than  to  hold  your  tongue  about  it?  Do  not 
doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heartily  glad  to  see 
you  here  again,  for  I  love  every  part  about  you 
but  your  affectation  of  distress. 

*  I  have  at  last  finished  my  Lives,  and  have 
laid  up  for  you  a  load  of  copy,  all  out  of  order, 
80  that  it  will  amuse  you  a  long  time  to  set  it 
right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Bozzy,  and  let  us 
be  as  happy  as  we  can.  We  will  go  again  to  the 
Mitre,  and  talk  old  tijcnos  over. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  affectionately,  *  Sam.  Johnson.  ' 

On  Monday,  March  19,  I  arrived  in  London, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  20th  met  him  in  Fleet 
Street,  walking,  or  rather  indeed  moving  along ; 
for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus  described  in  a 
very  just  and  picturesque  manner,  in  a  short 
Life^  of  him  published  very  soon  after  his 
death: — 'When  he  walked  the  streets,  what 
with  the  constant  rx)ll  of  his  head,  ajid  the  con- 
comitant motion  «f  his  body,  he  appesured  to 
make  his  way  by  that  motion,  independent  of 
his  feet.'  That  he  was  often  much  stared  at 
while  he  advanced  in  this  manner,  may  easily 
be  believed;  but  it  waa  not  safe  to  make  sport 
of  one  so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Laojg^n  saw 
him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sudden 

—  —  -  —  -  

>  Published  by  Kearsley,  with  this  well-chosen  motto 
of  Shakspeare'A  :— 

« ^— ^From  his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one ; 

And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

Than  xnaa<;oinld  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Heaven.' 

— BOSWBLL. 


start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter's  back,  and 
walk  forward  briskly,  without  being  conscious  of 
what  he  had  done.  The  porter  was  very  angry, 
but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figure  with 
much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
wisest  course  was  to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his 
burden  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street,  after  a 
long  separation,  was  a  pleasing  surprise  to  us 
both.  He  stepped  aside  with  me  into  Falcon 
Court,  and  made  kind  inquiries  about  my  family, 
and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry  going  different  ways, 
I  promised  to  call  on  him  next  day ;  he  said  he 
was  engaged  to  go  out  in  the  morning.  '  Early, 
sir?'  said  I.  JOHNSON:  'Why,  sir,  a  London 
morning  does  not  go  with  the  sun.' 

I  waited  on  him  next  evening,  and  he  gave 
me  great  portion  of  his  original  manuscript  of 
his  Xdves  of  the  PoeU,  which  he  had  preserved 
for  me. 

I  found,  on  visiting  his  friend  Mr.  Thmle,  that 
he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed,  I  suppose 
by  the  aoUcitation  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  to  a  house  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  ,1  was  sorry  to  see  him  sadly 
changed  in  his  appearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  ple^ure  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again,  for  he  had 
lately  returned  to  it.  When  I  mentioned  this 
to  Johnson,  he  said,  '  I  drink  it  now  sometimes, 
but  not  socially.'  The  first  evening  that  I  was 
with  him  at  Thrale's,  I  observed  he  poured  a 
large  quantity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  swallowed 
it  greedily.  Everything  about  his  character 
and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent ;  there 
never  was  any  moderation ;  many  a  day  did  he 
fast,  iQany  a  year  did  he  refrain  from  wine ;  but 
when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraciously ;  when  he 
did  drink  wine,  it  was  copiously.  He  could 
practise  abstinence,  but  not  temperance. 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  had  a  dispute,  whether 
Shakspeareor  Miltonhad  drawn  the  most  admir- 
able picture  of  a  man.'  I  was  for  Shakspeare, 
Mrs.  Thrale  for  Milton  ;  and  after  a  fair  hearing, 
Johnson  decided  for  my  opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  playful 
sallies  upon.JOean  Marlay:'  'I  don*t  like  the 

I  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his 
father :— 

'  See  what4i  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow, 
Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himself. 
An  eye  like  Hars,  to  threaten  and  aommandf 
A  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury. 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hiU ; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  Indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.' 
jtfilton  thus  portrays  our  first  parent,  Adam:-^, 
'  His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  role ;  and  hyacintiUne  locks 
Ronnd  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hnng 
Clttst'ring,  but^ot  beneath  JUs  shoulders  broad.* 

— BoSWEtL. 

s  Dr.  Richard  Harlay,  afterwards  ,Lord  Bishop  Of 
Watezford,  a  very  axniable,  benevolent,  and  ingenious 
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Deanery  of  FenHfW  Bounda  ao  like  a  harrtn 
title.*  —  *  Dr.  Heaih  should  have  it,*  said  I. 
Johnson  laughed,  and  condescending  to  triile 
in  the  same  mode  of  conceit,  suggested  Dr. 

He  said,  'Hilrs.  Montagu  has  dropped  me. 
Kow,  sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should 
like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wish 
to  be  dropped  by.*  He  certainly  was  vain  of 
the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make  himself 
very  agreeable  to  them,  when  he  chose  it ; 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  with  me  that  he 
could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his  usual  sneer,  con- 
troverted it,  perhaps  in  resentment  of  Johnson's 
having  talked  with  some  disgust  of  his  ugliness, 
which  one  would  think  a  philotopJier  would  not 
mind.  Dean  Marlay  wittily  observed,  '  A  lady 
may  be  vain,  when  she  can  turn  a  wolf-dog  into 
a  lap-dog.* 

The  election  for  Ayrshire,  my  own  county, 
was  this  spring  tried  upon  a  petition,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  sitting  member,  and 
took  the  liberty  of  previously  stating  different 
points  to  Johnson,  who  never  failed  to  see  them 
clearly,  and  to  supply  me  with  some  good  hints. 
He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note  upon  the 
registration  of  deeds : — 

'  All  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
community;  what  is  legally  done  should  be 
legally  recorded,  that  the  state  of  things  may 
be  known,  and  tUat  wherever  evidence  is  re- 
quisite, evidence  may^be  had.  For  this  reason, 
the  obligation  to  frame  and  establish  a  legal 
register  is  enforced  by  a  legal  penalty,  which 
penalty  is  the  want  of  that  perfection  and 
plenitude  of  right  which  a  register  would  give. 
Thence  it  follows  that  this  is  not  an  objection 
merely  legal,  for  the  reason  on  which  the  law 
stands  being  equitable,  makes  it  an  equitable 
objection. 

*  This,*  said  he,  '  you  must  enlarge  on,  when 
speaking  to  the  committee.  You  must  not 
argue  there,  as  if  you  were  arguing  in  the 
schools ;  close  reasoning  will  not  fix  their  atten- 
tion— you  must  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  in  different  words.  If  you  say  it 
but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  moment  of  inatten- 
tion. It  is  unjust,  sir,  to  censure  lawyers  for 
multiplying  words  when  they  argue ;  it  is  often 
necessary  for  them  to  multiply  words.* 

His  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment sitting  upon  an  election-committee  was 
very  high ;  and  when  he  was  told  of  a  gentle- 
man upon  one  of  those  committees,  who  read 
the  newspapers  part  of  the  time,  and  slept  the 
rest,  while  the  merits  of  a  vote  were  examined 
by  the  counsel ;  and,  as  an  excuse,  when  chal- 
lenged by  the  chairman  for  such  behaviour, 

man.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Literaiy  Clnb 
in  1777,  and  died  in  Dublin,  July  2,  1802,  in  hiu 
seventy-fifth  year.— Maloxs. 


bluntly  answered,  'I  had  made  up  my  mind 
upon  that  case ;  * — Johnson,  with  an  indignant 
contempt,  said,  '  If  he  was  such  a  rogue  as  to 
make  up  his  mind  upon  a  ^ase  without  hearing 
it,  he  should  not  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  tell 
it.*  'I  think,'  said  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  now 
North,  'the  Doctor  has  pretty  plainly  made 
him  out  to  be  both  rogue  and  fool.* 

Johnson's  profound  reverence  for  the  Hier- 
archy made  him  expect  from  bishops  the  highest 
^degree  of  decorum ;  he  was  offended  even  at 
their  going  to  taverns.  'A  bishop,*  said  he, 
*  has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tippling-house.  It  is 
not  indeed  inmioral  in  him  to  go  to  a  tavern ; 
neither  would  it  be  immoral  in  him  to  whip 
a  top  in  Grosvenor  Square;  but  if  he  did,  I 
hope  the  boys  would  f sJl  upon  him,  and  apply 
the  whip  to  him.  There  are  gradations  in  con- 
duct; there  is  morality  —  decency — propriety. 
None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a  bishop. 
A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house  where  he 
may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading  out  a  wench. ' 
BoBWELL:  *But,  sir,  every  tavern  does  not 
admit  women.*  Johnson:  'Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  any  tavern  wiU  admit  a  well-dressed  man 
and  a  well-dressed  woman ;  they  will  not 
perhaps  admit  a  woman  whom  they  see  every 
night  walking  by  their  door,  in  the  street.  But 
a  well-dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  well-dressed 
woman  to  any  tavern  in  London.  Taverns  sell 
meat  and  drink)  and  will  sell  them  to  anybody 
who  can  eat  and  can  drink.  You  may  as  well 
say,  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks  to  a  woman 
of  the  town.* 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to  routs, 
at  least  of  their  staying  at  them  longer  than 
their  presence  commanded  respect.  He  men- 
tioned a  particular  bishop.     'Poh!*  said  Mrs. 

Thrale,  *  the  Bishop  of *  is  never  minded 

at  a  rout.*  Boswell  :  *  When  a  bishop  places 
himself  in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct 
character,  and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades 
the  dignity  of  his  order.*  Johnson  :  *  Mr.  Bos- 
well, madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  as  it  could 
be.* 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  that  Johnson  required  a  particular 
decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour ;  he  justly 
considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the  altar,  and 
impressing  the  minds  of  men  with  the  awful 
concerns  of  a  future  state,  should  be  somewhat 
more  serious  than  the  generality  of  mankind, 
and  have  a  suitable  composure  of  manners. 
A  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession, 
independent  of  higher  motives,  will  ever  pre- 
vent them  from  losing  their  distinction  in  an 
indiscriminate  sociality ;  and  did  such  as  affect 
this  know  how  much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes 
of  those  whom  they  think  to  please  bj  it,  they 
would  feel  themselves  much  mortified. 

>  8t  AsapVs. 
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Johnson  and  his  friend  Beanclerk  were  once 
together  in  company  with  several  clergymen, 
who  thought  that  they  should  appear  to  ad- 
vantage by  assuming  the  lax  jolUty  of  men 
of  the  vxyrld;  which,  as  it  may  be  observed 
in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy  excess. 
Johnson,  who  they  expected  would  be  erder- 
tained,  sat  grave  and  silent  for  some  time ;  at 
last,  turning  to  Beauolerk,  he  said,  by  no  means 
in  a  whisper,  *  This  merriment  of  parsons  is 
mighty  offensive.' 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  should  be  in 
character,  and  nothing  can  be  more  despicable 
than  conceited  attempts  at  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clerical  order ;  attempts  which  are 
as  ineffectual  as  they  are  pitifuL  Dr.  Porteous, 
now  Bishop  of  London,  in  his  excellent  charge 
when  presiding  over  the  diocese  of  CShester,. 
justly  animadverts  upon  this  subject ;  and  ob- 
serves, of  a  reverend  fop,  that  he  *  can  be  but 
Aa//  a  beatL* 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  has  given  us  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
a  member  of  his  Club  ;^  and  Johnson  has  exhi- 
bited a  model,  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Mudge, 
which  has  escaped  the  coUeotors  of  his  works, 
but  which  he  owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed 
he  showed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written.  It  bears  the  genuine 
marks  of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

*The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mudge,  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St.  Andrew*B 
in  Plymouth,  a  man  equally  eminent  for  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  and  at  once  beloved  as  a 
companion  and  reverenced  as  a  pastor.  He  had 
the  general  curiosity  to  which  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  indifferent  or  superfluous ;  and  that 
general  benevolence  by  which  no  order  of  men 
is  hated  or  despised. 

'His  principles  both  of  thought  and  action 
were  great  and  comprehensive.  By  a  solicitous 
examination  of  objections,  and  judicious  com- 
parison of  opposite  arguments,  he  attained  what 
inquiry  never  gives  but  to  industry  and  perspi> 
cuity,  a  firm  and  unshaken  settlement  of  convic- 
tion. But  his  firmness  was  without  asperity  $ 
for,  knowing  with  how  much  difficulty  truth 
was  sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that 
many  missed  it. 

'  The  general  course  of  his  life  was  determined 
by  his  profession ;  he  studied  the  sacred  volumes 
in  the  original  languages  ;  with  what  diligence 
and  success  his  Notes  upon  the  PecUnu  give 
sufficient  evidence.  He  once  endeavoured  to  add 
the  knowledge  of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew ; 
but  finding  his  thoughts  too  much  diverted 
from  other  studies,  after  some  time  desisted 
from  his  purpose. 

*  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  was  exem- 
plary. How  his  Sermons  were  composed  may 
be  learned  from  the  excellent  volume  which  he 
has  given  to  the  public ;  but  how  they  were  de- 


livered, can  be  known  only  to  those  that  heard 
them ;  for  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  words 
will  not  easily  describe  him.  His  delivery, 
though  unconstrained,  was  not'  negligent ;  and 
though  forcible,  was  not  turbulent :  disdaining 
anxious  nicety  of  emphasis,  and  laboured  artifice 
of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its  natural 
dignity,  it  roused  the  sluggish,  and  fixed  the 
volatile,  and  detained  the  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject, without  directing  it  to  the  speaker. 

'  The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  preacher 
did  not  intrude  upon  his  general  behaviour.  At 
the  table  of  his  friends  he  was  a  companion  com 
municative  and  attentive,  of  unaffected  man- 
ners, of  manly  cheerfulness,  willing  to  please, 
and  easy  to  be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was 
universallysolicited,andhiB  presence  obstructed 
no  enjoyment  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious,  he  was  popular ;  though^  argu- 
mentative, he  was  modest ;  though  inflexible, 
he  was  candid;  and  though  metaphysical,  yet 
orthodox.'  * 

On  Friday,  March  30,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of  Charle- 
mont.  Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Port- 
Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Marlay,  Mr.  Langton  : 
a  most  agreeable  day,  of  which  I  regret  that 
every  circumstance  is  not  preserved ;  but  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  such  a  multiplication 
of  felicity. 

Mr.  EUot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte  had 
travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  History  of  Onstavus 
AdolphiiSy  which  he  said  was  a  very  good  book 
in  the  Qerman  translation.  Johnson  :  *  Harte 
was  excessively  vain.  He  put  copies  of  his  book 
in  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  liord  Chester- 
field and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise 
it.  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that 
two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a>  manu- 
script. Poor  man  !  he  left  London  the  day  of 
the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  th^  way  of  the  great  praise  he  was  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  he  was  ashamed  to  return,  when  he 
found  how  ill  his  book  had  succeeded.  It  was 
unlucky  in  coming  out  on  the  same  day  with 
Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  His  hus- 
bandry, however,  is  good.'  Bos  well:  'So  he 
was  fitter  for  that  than  for  heroic  history :  he 
did  well,  when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a 
ploughshare.' 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  peculiar 
to  his  country,  which  the  Cornish  fishermen 
drink.  They  call  it  Mahogany  ;  and  it  is  made  of 
two  parts  gin  and  one  part  treacle,  well  beaten 
together.  I  begged  to  have  some  of  it  made, 
which  was  done  with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot. 
I  thought  it  very  good  liquor ;  and  said  it  was 
a  counterpart  of  what  is  called  Athol  Porridge 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mixture 

>  London  ChnmieU,  May  2,  1769.  Tliis  respectable 
man  is  there  mentioned  to  have  died  on  the  3d  ol  April, 
that  year,  at  Ck)fflect,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Vealei  Bs^t 
in  his  way  to  LondoiL— Boswxu* 
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of  whisky  and  honey.  Johnson  said,  '  That  must 
be  a  better  liquor  than  the  Cornish,  for  both  its 
component  parts  are  better.*  He  also  observed, 
*  Mahogany  must  be  a  modem  name  :  for  it  is 
not  long  since  the  wood  called  Mahogany  was 
known  in  this  country.*  I  mentioned  his  scale 
of  liqnors : — claret  for  boys, — port  for  men, — 
brandy  for  heroes.  *  Then,'  said  Mr.  Burke, 
'  let  me  have  claret :  I  lore  to  be  a  boy ;  to 
have  the  careless  gaiety  of  boyish  days.'  John- 
son :  '  I  should  drink  claret  too,  if  it  would  give 
me  that ;  but  it  does  not ;  it  neither  makes  boys 
men,  nor  men  boyji.  You'll  be  drowned  by  it, 
before  it  has  any  effect  upon  you.' 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  paragraph 
in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  learn- 
ing to  dance  of  Vestris.'  Lord  Charlemont, 
wishing  to  exite  him  to  talk,  proposed  in  a 
whisper,  that  he  should  be  asked  whether  it  was 
true.  *  Shall  I  ask  him  ? '  said  his  Lordship.  We 
were,  by  a  great  majonty,  clear  for  the  experi- 
ment. Upon  which  hu  Lordship  very  gravely, 
and  with  a  courteous  air,  said,  *  Pray,  sir,  is  it 
true  that  you  are  tsJdng  lessons  .of  Yestris?' 
This  was  risking  a  good  deal,  and  required  the 
.boldness  of  a  general  of  Irish  Volunteers  to  make 
the  attempt.  Johnson  was  at  first  startled,  and 
in  some  heat  answered,  '  How  can  your  Lord- 
ship ask  so  simple  a  question?'  But  imme- 
diately recovering  himself,  whether  from  un- 
willingness to  be  deceived  or  to  appear  deceived, 
or  whether  from  real  good  humour,  he  kept  up 
the  joke :  '  Nay,  but  if  anybody  were  to  answer 
the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it,  I'd  have  a 
reply,  and  would  say,  that  he  who  contradicted 
it  was  no  friend  either  to  Yestris  or  me.  For 
why  should  not  Dr.  Johnson  add  to  his  other 
powers  a  little  corporeal  agility?  Socrates 
learned  io  dance  ^t  ao  advanced  age,  and  Cato 
learned  Greek  at  ^n  advanced  age..  Then  it 
might  proceed  to  say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  con- 
tent ^ith  dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance 
on  the  rope;  imd  they  might  introduce  the 
elephant  dancing  on  the  rope.  A  Aobleman' 
wrote  a  play,  called  Love  in  a  HqUovd  Tree,  He 
found  out  that  it  was  a  bad  one,  a^d  therefore 
wished  to  buy  up  all  the  copies,  and  bum  them. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  had  kept  one ;  and 
when  he  was  against  her  at  an  ejlection,  she  had 
a  new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to  it, 
as  a  froi^tia^iece,  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope ; 
to  show  that  his  Lordship's  writing  comedy  was 
as  awkward  as  .a^  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope.' 

On  Sunday,  April  1,  I  dined  w^th  him  At  Mr. 
Thrale's  with  Sir  Philip  .Jennings  Clerk  and  Mr. 
Perkins,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  brewe^,  with  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
poimds  a  year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance 
of  a  gentleman  of  andent  family,  well  advanced 

1  The   celebrated    Gaetano    Vestris,  pcofiessor   of 
dancing. 
'  Wiliiazo,  the  fiist  Visconnt  Qrimston.— Bosw^bu 


in  life.  He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  a  bag 
of  goodly  size,  a. black  velvet  coat,  with  an  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  and  very  rich  laced  ruffles ; 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  said  were  old-fashioned,  but 
which  for  that  reason  I  thought  the  more  re- 
spectable, more  like  a  Tory ;  yet  Sir  Philip  was 
then  in  Opposition  in  Parliament.  '  Ah,  sir,' 
said  Johnson,  '  ancient  ruffles  and  modem  pria- 
ciplet  do  not  agree.'  Sir  Philip  defended  the 
Opposition  to  the  American  war  ably  and  with 
temper,  and  I  joined  him.  He  said  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  was  against  the  ministxy. 
Johnson  :  '  I,  sir,  am  against  the  mimstry  j  but 
it  \m  for  having  too  little  of  that,  of  which  Op- 
position thinks  they  have  too  much.  Were  I 
minister,  if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against 
me,  he  should  be  turned  out ;  for  that  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  Gover^mient  to  give  at  pleasure 
to  one  or  to  another,  should  be  given  to  the  sup- 
porters of  Grovemment.  If  yon  will  not  oppose  at 
the  expense  of  losing  your  place,  your  opposition 
win  not  be  honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  griev- 
ance ;  and  the  present  opposition  is  only  a  con- 
test to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Wal> 
pole  acted  as  I  would  do.  As  to  the  American 
war,  the  sense  of  the  nation  is  toUh  the  ministiy. 
The  majority  of  those  who  can  vndarsUund  ia 
with  it ;  the  majority  of  those  who  can  only  Aeor, 
is  against  it ;  and  as  those  who  can  only  hear 
are  more  numerous  than  those  who  can  under- 
stand, and  opposition  is  always  loudest^  %  ma- 
jority of  the  rabble  will  be  for  opposition*' 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  us ;  but 
the  truth  in  my  opinion  was,  that  those  who 
could  understand  the  best  were  against  the 
American  war,  as  almost  every  man  now  is, 
when  the  question  has  been  oooUy  considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr.  Dudley 
Long  (now  North).  Johnbon  :  *Nay,  my  dear 
lady,  don't  talk  so.  Jiix.  Long's  chazaotor  it  very 
ihort.  It  is  nothing.  He  fiUs  a  dhair.  He  is 
a  man  of  genteel  appearance,  andthat  is  alL^  I 
know  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  aa  you  do : 
for  whenever  there  is  exaggerated  praise,  every- 
body is  set  against  ^  character.  They  are  pro- 
voked to  attack  it.  Now  there  is  Pepys ;'  you 
praised  thfit  man  with  such  disproportion,  i^t 
I  was  incited  ;bo  lessen  huga,  perhaps  moce  than 

*  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the 
words  long  and  sKorL  But  Uttle  did  he  know  that, 
owing  to  Mr.  LoDg's  reserve  in  his  presence,  he  was 
talking  thus  of  a  ge&Uenum  distinguished  amongst  his 
acquolntsnoe  for  acateviess  of  wit,— ope  to  whom,  I 
think,  the  l^rench  expression  'U  petUU  ^aprU'  is 
particularly  suited.  He  has  gratified  ms  by  mentiinio 
ing  that  he  he&rd  I^.  Johnson  ssy,  *8ix,  if  I  were  to 
lose  BofiweU,  it  would  be  a  Umb  amputated.'— Bos- 

WELU 

'  William  WeU^  Pepys,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Masters  in 
the  High  Court  of  Chsjicery,  and  well  known  in  polite 
circles.  My  aoqusintanee  with  him  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  speak  of  him  ficom  my  own  Judgment. 
Bat  I  know  that  both  at  Bton  and  Oxford  h^  was  the 
intimate  fiiend  of  the  latefiir  James  Maodonatd^  the 
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he  deserves.  His  blood  is  upon  yonr  head.  By 
the  same  principle,  your  maUce  defeats  itself ; 
for  your  censure  is  too  violent.  And  yet/  look- 
ing to  her  with  a  leering  smile, '  she  is  the  first 
woman  In  the  world,  could  she  but  restrain  that 
wicked  tongue  of  hers :  she  would  be  the  only 
woman,  could  she  but  command  that  little 
whirlig^.' 

Upon  the  subject  of  exaggerated  praise  I  took 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  thought  there  might 
be  very  high  praise  given  to  a  known  character 
which  deserved  it,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
be  exaggerated.  Thus,  one  might  say  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Burke,  he  is  a  very  wonderful  man. 
Johnson  :  *  No,  sir,  you  would  not  be  safe,  if 
another  man  had  a  mind  perversely  to  contra- 
dict. He  might  answer,  "Where  is  all  the 
wonder  ?  Burke  is,  to  be  «ure,  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon abilities,  with  a  great  quantity  of  matter  in 
his  mind,  and  a  great  fluency  of  language  in  his 
mouth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  stunned  and  as- 
tonished by  him.**  So  you  see,  sir,  even  Burke 
would  suffer,  not  from  any  fault  of  his<own,  but 
from  your  folly.* 

Mrs.  Thrale  mentioned  a  gentleman  who  had 
acquired  a  fortune  of  £4000  a.  year  in  trade,  but 
was  absolutely  miserable,  because  he  could  not 
talk  in  company ;  so  miserable,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled to  lament  his  situation  in  the  street  to ^ 

whom  he  hates,  and  who  he  knows  despises  him. 
'  I  am  a  most  unhappy  man,*  said  he.  '  I  am 
invited  to  conversations.  I  go  to  conversations ; 
but,  alas !  I  have  no  conversation.'  Johnson  : 
'  Man  commonly  cannot  be  successful  in  different 
ways.  This  gentleman  has  spent,  in  getting 
£4000  a  year,  the  time  in  which  he  might  have 
learnt  to  talk ;  and  now  he  cannot  talk.*  Mr. 
Perkins  made  a  shrewd  and  droU  remark :  '  If  he 
had  got  his  £4000  a  year  as  a  mountebank,  he 
might  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  getting  his  fortune.* 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  con- 
versation concerning  the  person  whose  character 
Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slightingly,  as  he 
did  not  know  his  merit,  was  resumed.  Mrs. 
Thrale  said,  '  You  think  so  -of  him,  sir,  because 
he  is  quiet,  and  does  not  exert  himself  with 
force.  Youll  be  saying  the  same  thing  of 
Mr.  — —  there,  who  sits  as  quiet — ^  This  was 
not  well  bred ;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass 
without  eorreetion.  '  Nay,  madam,  what  right 
have  you  to  talk  thus?  Both  Mr.  -~—  and  I 
have  reason  to  take  it  iU.     Ywi  may  talk  so  of 

Mr.  ;  but  why  do  y<ra  make  me  do  it? 

have  I  said  anytiiing  against  lir.  ?  Tou 

have  UL  him,  that  I  might  shoot  him;  but  I 
have  not  shot  him.* 

One  of  the  gentlemen  said  he  had  seen  three 
folio  volumes  of  2>r.  Johnson's  sayings  ooUeoted 

JforctDttf  of  Scotland,  whose  extraordinary  talents, 
learning,  and  virtues,  win  ever  be  remembeied  with 
admiration  and  regiet— ■Boswni^ 


by  me.  '  I  must  put  you  right,  sir,*  said  I ; 
'for  I  am  very  exact  in  a  authenticity.  You 
could  not  see  folio  volumes,  for  I  have  nohe : 
you  might  have  seen  some  in  quarto  and  octavo. 
This  is  an  inattention  which  one  should  guard 
against.*  Johnson  : '  Sir,  it  ia  a  want  of  concern 
about  veracity.  He  does  not  know  that  he  saw 
any  volumes.  If  he  had  seen  them,  he  could 
have  remembered  their  size.* 

]VIr.  Thrale  appeared  very  lethargic  to-day.  I 
saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening,  at  which 
time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  in  immediate 
danger ;  but  early  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday 
the  4th  he  expired.  Johnson  was  in  the  house, 
and  thus  mentions  the  event:  'I  felt  almost 
the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had 
never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and 
benignity.* '  Upon  that  day  there  was  a  caJtX  of* 
the  Literary  Club ;  but  Johnson  apologized  for 
his  absence  by  the  following  note : — 

*  Wedne»da/y, 

*BIr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua  Bey- 
nolds  and  the  other  gentlemen  will  excuse  his 
incompliance  with  the  call,  when  they  are  told 
that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this  morning.* 

Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  very  essential  loss  to 
Johnson,  who,  although  he  did  not  foresee  all 
that  afterwards  happened,  was  sufficiently  con- 
vinced that  the  comforts  which  Mr.  Thrale*s 
family  afforded  him,  would  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure cease.  He,  however,  continued  to  show  a 
kind  attention  to  his  widow  and  children  as 
long  as  it  was  acceptable ;  and  he  took  upon  him, 
with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  office  of  one  of 
lus  executors,  the  importance  of  which  seemed 
greater  than  usual  to  him,  from  his  circumstances 
having  been  always  such,  that  he  had  scarcely 
any  riiare  in  the  real  business  of  life.  His 
friends  of  the  Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
Thrale  might  have  made  a  liberal  provision  for 
him  for  his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left  no 
son  and  a  very  large  fortune,  it  would  have 
been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done ;  and, 
considering  Dr.  Johnson's  age,  could  not  have 
been  of  long  dxmtion ;  but  he  bequeathed  him 
only  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was  the  legacy 
given  to«ach  of  his  executors.  I  could  not  but 
be  somewhat  diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk 
in  a  pompous  manner  of  his  new  office,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  concerns  of  the  brewery,  which 
it  was  at  last  resolved  should  be  sold.  Lord 
Lucaa  tells  a  very  good  story,  which,  if  not 
precisely  exact,  is  certainly  oharacteristical :  that 

>  Pratyert  and  lieiiUUUm*,  p.  191.— Boswsll. 

Johnson's  sociHressioDS  on  this  occasion  remind  us 
of  Isaac  Walton's  eulogy  on  Whitgift,  In  his  U/^  qf 
Hooker:  *  He  lived  to  be  present  at  the  expiration  of 
her  [Q.  EUsabeth's]  last  breath,  and  to  behold  the 
closing  of  those  eyes  that  had  long  looked  upon  him 
with  reveienee  and  affection.'— KxABiisy. 
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when  the  sale  of  ThnJe's  brewery  waa  going 
forward,  Johnson  ai^>eajred  basiling  i^boat,  with 
an  inkhom  and  pen  in  his  button-bole  like  an 
exciseman ;  and  oi^  being  asked  what  he  really 
considered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property 
which  was  to  be  disposed  of,  answeved,  'We 
are  not  here  to  sell  8^  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  growiitf  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.* ' 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine  at 
a  dab,  whidi,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately 
formed  at  the  Queen's  Anus  ia  Sii.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  He  told  Mr.  Hoole  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  CUy  Club,  -and  asked  him  to 
collect  one;  'bulk,'  sa^d  he»  'don't  let  them 
hepfftriots,*  The  company  were  to-day  viery 
sensible,  well-behaved  men.  I  have  pjreserved 
only  two  particulars  of  his  oonversation.  He 
said  he  was  glad  Lord  G^rge  Qordon  had 
escaped,  rather  than  that  a  precedent  should 
be  estabUshed  for  hanging  a  man  for  conttructive 
trttuon;  which,  in  oonsiBtency  with  hia  true, 
manly,  constitutional  Toryism,  he  considered 
would  be  a  dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power. 
And  upon  its  being  mentioned  that  an  opulent 
and  very  indolent  Scotch  neblemaz^  who  totally 
resigned  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  a  man 
of  knowledge  and  abilities,  had  claimed  some 
merit  by  saying,  '  The  ne:i^  best  thing  to  manag- 
ing a  man's  own  affairs  well,  is  bei^g  sensible 
of  incapacity,  and  not  attempting  it,  but  haying 
a  full  confidence  in  one  who  can  do,  it.*  JoHir- 
SOK:  'Nay,  sir,  this  is  paltry.  Ther^  is  a 
middle  course.  Let  a  man  give  a^lioation, 
and  depend  U|»on  it  he  iqll  soon  get  above  a 
despicable  state  of  helplessness,  and  attain  the 
||>ower  of  acting  for  himself.' 

On  Saturday,  April  7,  I  din^d  with  him  at 
Mr.  Hoole's,  "^th  Governor  Bouchier  and 
Captain  Orme,  both  of  whom  had  been  long  in 
the  East  Ix\dies ;  and  being  mei;!  of  ^ood  sense 
and  observation,  w^re  very  ente;rtunin£[.  John- 
son defended  the  oriental  regulation  of  different 
castes  of  men,  which  wsgi  objected  to  as  totally 
destructive  of  the  hopes  of  rising  in  society  by 
personal  merit.  He  showed  that  there  w:as  a 
prxncipU  in  it  sufficiently  plausible  by  analogy. 
^We  see,'  said  ho,  'in  metals  that  there  are 
different  specie?;  and  so  likewise  in  aniqials, 
though  one  species  may  not  differ  very  widely 
from  another,  as  in  the  species  of  dogs, — the  cur, 
the  spaniel,  and  the  mastiff.  ■  The  Brahmins 
are  the  mastiffs  of  n^anldnd.'* 

On  Thursday,  April  12, 1  dined  ^th  hin%  at 
a  bishop's,  where  wepe  Sir  Joshua  £<^ynolds, 
Mr.  Berenger,  and  some  more  compai^.  He 
had  dined  the  day  before  ajb  another  bishop's. 
I  have  unfortunately  recorded  noaia.Qf  lyia  con- 
trersation  at  the  bishop's  where  we  d^d 
together ;  but  I  have  preserved  his  ingenious 


>  Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins,  &  Co.  becsme  prapiietois 
of  the  breweiy  on  glyl  ^  the  sum  of  ^3^,000. 


defence  of  his  dining  twice  abspad  in  Passion - 
week,— a  laxity  in  which  I  am  convinced  he 
would  not  have  indulged  himself  at  the  time 
whe9  he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  the  Bambler^ 
upon  that  awful  season.  It  appeared  to  me, 
that  by  being  mu^more  in  company,  and  enjoy- 
ing more  luxurious  Uving,  he  had  contracted  a 
keener  relish  for  pleasure,  and  was  consequently 
less  rigorous  in  his  religious  rites.  This  he 
would  not  acknowledge ;  but  he  reasoned  with 
admirable  sophistry,  as  follows;  'Why,  sir,  a 
bishcfi's  pidHog  company  together  in  this  week 
is,  tQ  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  thing.  But 
you  must  consider  laxity  is  a  bad  thing :  but 
preciseness  is  alsoabad  thing  ;  .and  your  general 
chajcact«ff  may  be  more  hurt  by  preeiseness  than 
by  dini^ig  with  a  bishop  in  Pasdon-week. 
There  ipight  be  a  handle  for  reflection.  It 
mightbe  said,  "  He  refuseato  dine  with  a  bishop 
in  Passion-week,  but  was  three  Sundays  absent 
from  church."'  Bobivill:  'Veiiy  true,  sir. 
But  suppose  a  man  to  be  uniformly  of  good  con- 
duijt,  would  it  not  be  better  thai  he  should 
refuse  to  dine  with  a  bishop  in  this  week,  and 
so  not  encourage  a  bad  practice  by  his  example  ?' 
Johnson :  'Why,  sir,  you  are  to  ooasider 
whether  ypu  might  not  do  more  harm  by  lessen- 
ixig  the  influenoe  of  a  bishop's  character  by 
your  jdisapprobatioi;^  an  infusing  him,  than  \^ 
going  to  hio^.' 

'  TO  MB&  LT70T  ?ORTBB,  IN  LJCHPIIJJD. 

'  London,  AjprU  1^  1781. 

'  DSAB  IfAOAM,— Lif e  ia  full  of  troiiblea.  I 
have  just  lost  my  dear  friend  Thiale.  I  hope 
he  is  happy ;  but  I  have  had  a  g^eat  losa.  I  am 
otherwise  pretty  welL  I  require  some  eaxe  of 
mys^,  but  that  care  is  not  ineffectual ;  and 
when  I  am  out'of  xirder,  I  think  it  often  my  own 
fault. 

'The  spring  is  now  makmg  quick  advaacea. 
As  it  is  the  season  in  which  the  whole  world  ia 
enlivened  and  invigorated,  I  hope  that  both  yoia 
and  I  shall  partake  of  its  benefits.  My  desire  is 
to  s^  Lichfield ;  but  being  left  eancutor  to  my 
friend,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  be  iqpiazed.  But 
I  will  try,  for  it  is  now  long  sinoe  me  saw  one 
another ;  and  how  little  we  can  prcnnise  ourselvea 
ma^y  more  interviews,  we  are  taught  by  hourly 
exai^ea  of  mortality.  Let  us  try  to  live  so  as 
that  mortality  may  not  be  an  evfl.  Write  to  me 
soon,  my  jdearest ;  your  letters  will  >gtfe  me 
great  pleasurew 

'  I  am  sorry  thai  Mtl  Porter  has  not  had  Ida 
box;  but  by  sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias,  who 
very  readily  underjiook  its  ooDveyaaoe,  I  did 
the  best  I  oould,  and  perhaps  befcne  jk>w  he 
haai*. 

'  Be  so  kind  as  tomakemy  eompHmenis  to  my 
friends ;  I  have  a  great  value  for  their  Vjtitf^n^^g^ 
and  hope  to  enjoy  it  before  summer  is  past.  Do 
write  to  me.. — I  am,  dearest  love,  your  moot 
humble  asrvvvt,  'S4M.  lOWOSQVU* 
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On  Friday,  April  13,  being  (Sood  Friday,  I 
went  to  St.  Clement's  Ghurch  with  him  as  nsuaL 
There  I  saw  again  his  old  fellow  -  collegian^ 
Edwards,  to  whom  2  said,  *I  think,  sir,  Or. 
Johnson  and  you  meet  only  at  ehurch.'  '  Sir,* 
said  he,  '  it  is  the  best  place  we  can  meet  in, 
except  HeaTen,  and  I  hope  we  shall  meet  there 
too.'  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  that  there  was  very 
little  commnnioatiim  between  Edwards  and  him, 
after  their  anezpeoted  renewal  of  acquaintance. 
'  But,'  said  he,  smiling,  '  he  met  me  once,  and 
said,  *'  I  am  told*  yon  have  written  a  yeiy  pretty 
book  called  the  lUvaCtiLer, "  I  was  unwilling  that 
he  should levfe  tiie  world  imiotal  darkness,  and 
sent  him  a  set.' 

Mr.  Berenger  visited  him  to-day,  and  was  'wry 
pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  evening  so^ty  for 
conversation  at  a  house  in  town)  of  which  we 
were  all  members,  but  of  which  Johnson  said, 
'  It  will  never  do,  sir.  There  is  nothing  sewed 
about  there,  neither  tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  lemon- 
ade, nor  anythiJDg  whatever ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place^frem 
whence  he  comes  out  exactly  ae  he  went  in.'  I 
endeavoured,  for  aigument'a  sake,  to  maintain 
that  men  xrf  learning  and  talents  might  have 
very  good  intellectual  soeiety,  without  iho'aid 
of  any  little  gratificatioDs  of  the  eeoses.  Beren- 
ger joined  with  Johnson,  and  said  tha<;  without 
these  any  meeting  wonld  be  duli  and  insipid. 
He  would  therefore  have  aU  the  slight  refresh- 
ments ;  nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have  some 
cold  meat  and  a  bottle  of  wine  upon  a  side- 
board. '  Sir,'  said  Johnson  to  me  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  'Mr.  Berenger  knows  the  world. 
Everybody  loves  to  have  good  things  furnished 
to  them  without  any  trouble.  I  told  Mrs. 
Thrale  once,  that  as  she  did  not  ohoose  to  have 
caitl-tables,  she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the 
best  sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have 
company  enough  tocome  to  her. '  I  agreed  with 
my  iUustriotts  friend  upon  this  subject ;.  for  it 
has  pleased  QoD  to  make  man  a  composite  ani- 
mal, and  where  thfire  is  nothing,  to  xefresh  the 
body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April- 15,  being  Easter  Day,  after 
solemn  worship  in  St.  Paul's  Ghuroh,  I  found 
him  alone ;  Dr.-  Sooit,  of  the  Cknnmons,  oamein. 
He  talked  of  its  having  been  said,  that  Addiron 
wrote  some  of  his  best  papers  in  the  8p90tat<)r 
when  warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  this.  Dr.  Soott,  as  a  con- 
firmation of  it,  related  that  Bl^kstone,  a  sober 
man,  composed  his  Oommesiitairia  with  a  bottle 
•f  port  before  him ;  and  found  his  mind  invigo- 
rated and  snpported,  in  the  fatigue  of  his  gceat 
irork,  by  a  temperate  use  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  Phad 
lately  been,  a  desu^e  was  expressed  to  know  his 
authority  fon  the  shocking  story-  of  AddiKm's 
■ending  an  execution  in^  Steele'a  houea  '  Sir,' 
said  he,  'it  is  generally  known;  it  is  known  to 
all  who  are  aoquainted  with  the  Itteraiy  history 


of  that  period :  it  ii  as  well  known  as  that  he 
wrote  CatoJ*  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once  do- 
fended  Addison  to  me  by  alleging  that  be  did  it 
in  order  to<cover  Steele's  goods  from  other  credi- 
tors, who  were  going  to  seize  them. 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between  the  mode 
of  education  at  Oxford,  and  that  in  those  col- 
legea  where  instruction  is  chiefly  conveyed  by 
lectures.  JouKBON :  '  Lectures  were  once  use- 
ful ;  but  now,-  when  all  can  read,  and  books  are 
so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary.  If  your 
attention  fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lec- 
ture, it  is  lost ;  you  cannot  go  back  as  you  do> 
upon  a  book.'  .Dr.  Scott  agreed  with  hirnu  'But 
yet,'  said  I, '  Ds.  Scott;  you  yourself  gave  lec^ 
tunes  at  Oxford.'  He  smiled.  'You  laughed,' 
then  said  I,  '  at  those  whe^came  to  you.' 

Dn  Scott  left  us,  and  soon  afterwards  we  went 
to  dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamsy  Mrs.  DesmouUns,  Mr*  Levett,  Mr.  Allen, 
the  printer  [Mr.  Macbean],  and  Mrs.  Hall,  sistez 
of  the  Beverend  Mr.  John  Wesley,  and  resemr 
bling  him,  as  I  thought,  both  in  figujoe  and  man- 
ner. Johnson  produced  i^ow,  for  the  first  time, 
some  handsome  ^ver  salvers,  which  he  told  me 
he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago ;  so  it  was  a 
greai  day.  I  was  not  a-little  amused  by  observ- 
ing Allen  perpetually  struggling  to  talk  in  the 
manner  of  Johnson,  like  the  little  frog  in  the 
fable  blowing  himself  up  to  resemble  the  stately 
ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robin  Hood 
Society,  which  met  every  Sunday  evening  at 
Goachmakers'  Hall,  for  free  debate ;  and  that 
the  subject  for  this  night  was,  the  text  which 
relates,  with  other  miracles  which  happened  at 
our  Saviour's,  death,  '  And  the  graves  were 
opened,  uad  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which 
slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  His 
resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  unto  many.'  Bifrs.  Hall  said  it  was  a 
veiy  curious  subject,  and  she  should  like  to  hear 
it  discussed:  JbHKSOir  (somewhat  warmly): 
'  One  would  not^go  to  such  a  place  to  hear  it ; 
one  wouM  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place — ^to  give 
countenance  to  such  a  meeting.'  I,  however, 
resolved  that  I-  would  go.  'But,  sir,'  said  she 
to  Johnson,  ^f  should  like  to  hear  you  discuss 
it.'  He  seemed  reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She 
talked  of  ^e  resurrection  of  the  human  race  in 
general,  and  maintained  that  we  shall  be  raised 
witb  the  same  bodies.  Jobnbok:  'Nay,  madam, 
we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same  body ;  for  the 
Scripture  uses  the  illustration  of  grain  sown,  and 
we  kxiow  that  the  grain  which  grows  is  not  the 
same  with  what  is  sown.  Yon  cannot  sappose 
that  we  shall  rise  with  a  diseased  body ;  it  is 
enough  if  there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distin- 
guish identity  of  person.'  She  seemed  desirous 
of  knowing  more,  but  he  left  the  question  in 
obscurity. 

Of  apparitionB  he  observed,  '  A  total  disbelief 
of  them  is  adverse  to  the^opii^on  of  the  exist 
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enoe  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  last 
day  ;  the  question  simply  is,  whether  departed 
spirits  ever  have  the  power  of  making  them- 
selves perceptible  to  us.  A  man  who  thinks  he 
has  seen  an  apparition,  can  only  be  convinced 
himself ;  his  authority  wiU  not  oonvince  another ; 
and  his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded 
on  being  told  something  which  cannot  be  known 
but  by  supernatural  means.* 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  nnfrequent,  of 
which  I  had  never  heard  before, — ^bexng  caUed, 
that  is,  hearing  one^s  name  pronounced  by  the 
voice  of  a  known  person,  at  a  great  distance,  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  reached  by  any 
sound  uttered  by  human  organs.  An  acquaint- 
ance, on  whose  veracity  I  can  depend,  told  me, 
that  walking  home  one  evening  to  Kilmarnock, 
he  heard  himseU  called  from  a  wood,  by  the 
voice  of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America ; 
and  the  next  packet  brought  accounts  of  that 
brother's  death.  Macbean  asserted  that  this 
inexplicable  calling  was  a  thing  very  well  known. 
Or.  Johnson  said,  that  one  day  at  Oxford,  as  he 
was  turning  the  key  of  his  chamber,  he  heard 
his  mother  distinctly  call — Sam.  She  was  then 
at  Lichfield  ;  but  nothing  ensued.  This  pheno- 
menon is,  I  think,  as  wonderful  as  any  other 
mysterious  fact,  'which  many  people  are  very 
slow  to  believe,  or  rather,  indeed,  reject  with 
an  obstinate  contempt. 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  making  a  re- 
mark which  escaped  my  attention,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Hall  were  both  together  striving 
to  answer  him.  He  grew  angry,  and  called  out 
loudly, '  Nay,  when  you  both  speak  at  once  it  is 
intolerable.'  But  checking  himself,  and  soften- 
ing, he  said,  '  This  one  may  say,  thoqgh  you  an 
ladies.'  Then  he  brightened  into  gay  humour, 
and  addressed  them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
songs  in  The  Begganf  Opera : 

'  Bat  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear.' 

'What,  sir,'  said  I,  'are  you  going  to  turn 
Captain  Macheath?'  There  was  something  as 
pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this  scene  as  can  be 
imagined.  The  contrast  between  Macheath, 
Polly,  and  Lucy — and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ; 
blind,  peevish  Mrs.  Williams ;  and  lean,  lank, 
preaching  Mrs.  Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I -stole  away  to  Coachmakers'  Hall,  and  heard 
the  difficult  text  of  which  we  had  talked,  dis- 
cussed with  great  decency  and  some  intelligence 
by  several  speakers.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  appearance  of  ghosts  in  modem 
times,  though  the  arguments  for  it,  supported 
by  A&r.  Addison*s  authority,  preponderated. 
The  immediate  subject  of  debate  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  hodiee  of  the  saints  having  been 
said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what  became 
of  them  afterwards :  did  they  return  again  to 
their  graves,  or  were  they  translated  to  heaven? 
Only  one  evangelist  mentions  the  fact  (Matthew, 
xxvii  52,  63),  and  the  commentators  whom  I 


have  looked  at  do  not  make  the  passs^  destr. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for  our  under- 
standing it  further  than  to  know  that  it  wbs 
one  of  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
divine  power,  which  accompanied  the  most  im- 
portant event  that  ever  happened. 

CHAPTER  UV. 

178L 

Of  Friday,  April  20,  I  spent  with  Johnson 
one  of  the  happiest  days  that  I  remember  to 
have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  oourse  of  my  life. 
Mrs.Qarrick,  whose  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband  was,  I  believe,  as  sincere  as  wounded 
aifection  and  admiration  could  produce,  had 
this  day,  for  ihe  first  time  since  his  death,  a 
select  party  of  his  friends  to  dine  with  her. 
The  company  was.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who 
lived  with  her,  and  whom  she  called  her  chap- 
lain; Mrs.  Boscawen,  ^rs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Bumey,  T>t.  Johnaon, 
and  myself.  We  found  ourselves  very  elegantly 
entertained  at  her  house  in  the  Adelphi, 
where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleasing  hour  with 
him  'who  gladdened  life.'  She  looked  well, 
talked  of  her  hiuband  with  complacency,  and 
while  she  oast  her  eyes  on  his  portrait,  which 
hung  over  the  chimney-piece,  said  that '  death 
was  now  the  most  agreeable  object  to  her.'  The 
very  semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering. 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  happy  propriety,  inscribed 
under  that  fine  portrait  of  him,  whidi  by  Lady 
Diana's  kindness  is  ndw  the  property  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Langton,  .the  following  pessage  from 
his  beloved  Shakspeare  : — 

« ^A  menier  man. 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hoar's  talk  withaL 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
SThe  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (Conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  sre  quite  ravished. 
Bo  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  disoosrse.'* 

We  were  all  in  jine  spirits ;  and  I  whispered 
to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  *  I  believe  this  is  as  nraoh  as 
can  be  made  of  life.'  In  addition  to  a  splendid 
entertainment,  we  were  regaled  with  Lichfield 
ale,  which  had  a  peculiar  appropriate  value.  Sir 
Joshua,  and  Dr.  Barney,  and  I,  drank  eordially 
of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson's  health ;  and  though  he 
would  not  join  us,  he  as  cordially  answered, 
'  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  yon  do 
me.' 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dwells  upon  my 
mind  in  fond  remembrance ;  but  I  do  not  find 
much  conversation  recorded.  What  I  have  pee- 
served  shall  be  faithfully  giveta. 

>  hoH**  Labow  Loat,  Act  iL  so.  L 
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One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mr.  Thomas 
Hollis,  the  strenaous  Whig,  who  used  to  send 
over  Europe  presents  of  democratical  books,  with 
their  boardB  stamped  with  daggers  and  caps  of 
liberty.  Mrs.  Carter  said,  'He  was  a  bad  man : 
he  used  to  talk  uncharitably. '  Johkbon  : '  Poh  I 
poh !  madam ;  who  is  the  worse  for  being  talked 
of  uncharitably?  Besides,  he  was  a  dull,  poor 
creature  as  ever  lived ;  and  I  believe  he  would 
not  have  done  harm  to  a  man  whom  he  knew  to 
be  of  very  opposite  principles  t&  his  own.  I  re- 
member once  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an 
advertisement  was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  pointed 
me  o^t  as  the  man  who  could  do  it  best.  Thifl^' 
you  will  observe,  was  kindness  to-  me.  I,  how* 
ever,  slipped  away,  and  escaped  it.' 

Mrs.  Garter  having  said  of  the  same  person, 
'I  doubt  he  was  an  atheiBt,'-*^0HN80K :  'I 
don't  know  that.  He  might  perhaps  have  be- 
come one,  if  he  had  had  time  to  ripen  (smil- 
ing). He  might  have  exuberated  into  an 
atheist.' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  praised  Mudge's  Ser- 
mone.  Johnson  :  *Mudge's  Sermons  are  good, 
but  not  practical  He  grasps  more  sense  than 
he  can  hold ;  he  takes  more  com  than  he  can 
make  into  meal ;  he  opens  a  wide  prospect,  but 
it  is  so  distant,  it  is  indistinct.  I  love  Blair's 
Sermons,  Though  the  dog  is  a  Sootchmauj  and 
a  Presbyterian,  and  everything  he  should  not 
be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such  was 
my  candour '  (smiling).  Mbs.  Boscawek  : '  Sui^ 
his  great  merit,  to  get  the  better  of  all  your 
prejudices.'  Johnson:  '  Why,  madam,  let  us 
compound  the  matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it-to  my 
candour  and  his  merit.*' 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  large  company  in  the 
drawing-room;  several  ladies,  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Ghamberlasrne  of  the 
Treasury,  etc.  etc.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of ' 
a  mere  literary  man  could  not  be  very  enter- 
taining. Johnson:  'But  it  certainly  may. 
This  is  a  remark  which  has  been  made,  and 
repeated,  without  justice ;  ■  why  should  the  life 
of  a  literary  man  be  less  entertaining  than  the 
life  of  any  other  man?  Are  there  not  as  inte- 
resting varieties  in  such  a  life  ?  As  a  lUerary 
life  it  maybe  very  entertaining.  *  Boswsll  : '  But 
it  must  be  better  surely,  wh^i  it  is  diversified 
with  a  little  active  variety — such  as  his  having 
gone  to  Jamaica  ;  or — his  having  gone  to 
the  Hebrides.'  Johnson  was  not  displeased 
at  this. 

Talking  of  a  very  respectable  anthor,  he  told 
us  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life,  which  was, 
that  he  had  married  a  printer's  devil.  Bet- 
NOLDS :  '  A  printer's  devil,  sir  I  Why,  I  thought 
a  inrinter's  devil  was  a  creature  with  a  black 
face  and  in  rags.'  Johnson  :  '  Tes,  sir.  But  I 
suppose  he  had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean 
clothes  on  her.  (Then  looking  very  serious  and 
very  earnest :)  And  she  did  not  disgrace  him ; 
the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good  sense.'    The 


word  hattom,  thus  introduced,  was  eo  ludicrous, 
when  contrasted  with  his  gravity,  that  most  of 
us  could  not  forbear  tittering  and  laughing ; 
though  I  recollect  that  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe 
kept  his  countenance  with  perfect  steadiness, 
while  Miss  Hannah  More  sUly  hid  her  face  be- 
hind a  lady's  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee 
with  her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any 
expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule,  when 
he  did  not  intend  it;,  he  therefore'resolved  to 
assume  and  exercise  despotic  power,  glanced 
sternly  aroimd,  and  called  out,  in  a  strong 
tone,  '  Where's  the  merriment  ? '  Then  collect- 
ing himself,  and  looking  awful,  to  make  us  feel 
how  he  could  impose  restraint,  and  as  it  were 
searching  his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous 
word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  *  I  say  the  woman 
was  fundamentally  sensible ;'  as  if  he  had  said, 
Hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if  you  dare.  We  all 
sat  composed  as  at  a  funeral. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together ;  we  stopped 
a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the  Adelphi,  look- 
ing on  the  Thames;  and  I  said  to  him,  with 
some  emotion,  that  I  was  now  thinking  of  two 
friends  we  had  lost,  who  once  lived  in  the  build- 
ings behin'd  us,  Beauclerk  and  Ghirriok.  'Ay, 
sir,'  said  he  tenderly,  'and  two  such  friends  as 
cannot  bo  supplied.' 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not  see  him 
very  often ;  and  of  the  conversation  which  I  did 
enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have  preserved  but 
little  I  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  other  matters,  which  required  exertion  and 
assiduity,  and  necessarily  occupied  almost  all 
my  time. 

One  day  hardng  spoken  vexy  freely  of  those 
who  were  then  in  power,  he  said  to  me, '  Between 
ourselves,  sir,  I  do  not  like  to  give  Opposition 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  how  much  I  dis- 
approve of  the  Ministry.'  And  when  I  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet 
the  nation  was  in  George  the  Second's  reign, 
when  Whigs  were  in  power,  compared  with  the 
present  reign,  when  Tories  governed  ;-r-*  Why, 
sir,'  said  he,  '  you  are  to  consider  that  Tories, 
having  more  reverence  for  government,  will  not 
oppose  with  the  same  violence  as  Whigs,  who, 
being  unrestrained  by  that  prinoi^^e,  will  oppose 
by  any  means.' 

ThiB  month  he  Idst  not  only  Mr.  Thrale,  but 
another  friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan,  junior, 
printer,  the  eldest  son  of  his  old  and  oonBtant 
friend,  printer  to  his  Majesty. 

r 

'to  MRS.  8TBAHAN. 

*-4i>ra23,1781. 

'Deab  Madam,— The  grief  which  I  feel  for 
the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend  is  sufficient  to 
make  me  know  how  much  you  suffer  by  the 
death  of  an  amiable  son :  a  man,  ci  whom  I 
think  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  no  one  knew 
him  who  does  not  lament  him.    I  look  upon  • 
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myself  as  harving  a  friend,  another  friend,  taken 
from  me. 

*  Comfort,  dear  maoam,  I  would  give  yon,  if  I 
eould ;  but  I  knour  how  little  the  forms  of  con- 
solation can  avail  Let  me,  -however,  counsel 
you  not  to  waste  your  health  in  unprofitable 
sorrow,  but  go  to  Bath,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
long yoiir  own  life ;  but  when  we  have  all  done 
all  that  we  can,  one  friend  must  in  time  lose 
the  other. — I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

On  Tuesday,  May  8,  I  had  the  plesCsure  of 
-again  dining  with  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  at 
Mr.  Dilly's.  No  negoiiaivm  was  now  reqmred 
to  bring  them  together;  for  Johnson  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  former  interview,  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  meet  AVilkes  again,  who  was  this  day 
seated  between  Dr.  Bcattie  and  Dr.  Johnson 
(between  Trixth  and  iZauon,  as  General  Paoli 
said  when  I  told  him  of  it).  Wilkkb  :  '  I  have 
been  thinking,  Dt.  Johnson,  that  there  shoul^ 
be  a  bill  brought  into  Parliament  that  the  con- 
troverted elections  for  Scotland  should  be  tried 
in  that  country  at  their  own  Abbey  of  Holyrood- 
house,  and  not  here;  for  the  oonsequence  of 
trying  them  here  is,  that  we  have  an  inundation 
of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go  back 
again.  Now  here  is  Boswell,  who  is  oome  upon 
the  election  for  his  own  county,  which  will  not 
last  a  fortnight.'  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir,  I  see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  tried  at  all ;  for, 
you  know,  one  Scotchman  is  as  good  as  another.' 
Wilkes:  'Pray,  Boswell,  how  much  nuiy  be 
got  in  a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar?' 
Boswell:  'I  believe,  two  thousand  pounds.' 
Wilkes  :  '  How  can  it  be  possible  to  spend  that 
money  in  Scotland?'  Johnson:  *Why,  sir, 
the  money  may  be  spcfnt  in  England ;  but  there 
is  a  harder  question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland 
gets  possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what 
remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nation? '  Wilkes  : 
'  You  know,  in  the  last  war,  the  immense  booty 
which  Thurot  carried  off  by  the  complete  plunder 
of  seven  Scotch  isles ;  he  re-embarked  with  thrtt 
and  sixpeact,*  Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  upon  the 
supposed  poverty  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  Beattie 
and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  introduced, 
Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry.  Johnson  : 
*No,  sir,  it  is  a  good  thing ;  there  is  a  community 
of  mind  in  it.  Classical  quotation  is  the  parole 
of  literary  men  all  over  the  world.*  Wilkes  : 
'  Upon  the  Continent  they  all  quote  the  Vulgate 
Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  quoted  here ;  and 
we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler,  Waller,  and 
sometimes  Cowley.* 

We  talked  of  letter- writing.  JoHtvsosr :  *  It 
is  now  become  so  much  the  fashion  to  publish 
letters,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I  put  as  iittle 
into  mine  as  I  can.*  Boswell:  *Do  what  you 
will,  sir,  you  cannot  avoid  it.    Should  you  even 


write  as  iil  as  you  can,  your  letters  would  be 
published  as  curiosities : 

"  Bbhold  ft  miracle  I  instead  of  wit. 
See  two  dull  lines  witii  Stanhope's  pencil  writ."' 

He  g&ve  us  an  entertaining  account  of  Bet 
Flinty  a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with  acme 
eccentric  talents  and  much  effrontery,  forced 
herself  upon  his  acquaintance.  'Bet,' said  he, 
*  wrote  her  own  life  in  verse,'  which  she  brought 
to  me,  wishing  that  I  would  furnish  her  with  a 
preface  to  it  (laughing).  I  used  to  say  of  her, 
thf  t  she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard ;  occa- 
sionally, whore  and  thief.  She  had,  however, 
genteel  lodgings,  a  spinnet  <Ai  which  she  played, 
and  a  boy  that  walked  before  her  chair.  Poor 
Bet  was  taketi  up  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a 
counterpane,  and  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Chief 
Justice  WiUes,  who  lov^d  a  wench,  summed  up 
favourably,  and  she  was  acquitted. '  After  which. 
Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfied  air,  "Now 
that  ^he  counterpane  is  my  ovfn,  I  shall  make  a 
petticoat  of  it."  * 

Talking  of  oratory,  Sfr.  Wilkes  described  it 
as  accompanied  with  all  the  charms  of  poetical 
expression.  Johnson:  'No,  sir;  oratory  is 
the  poWer  of  beating  down  your  adversary's 
arguments,  and  putting  better  in  their  place.' 
Wilkes:  'But  this  does  not  move  the  pas- 
sions.' Johnson:  'He  must  be  a  weak  man 
who  ill  to  be  so  moved.*  Wilkes  (naming  a 
celebftkted  oz^tol:) :  'Amidst  aU  the  brilliancy 
of  [Burke's]  imagination,  and  the  exuberance  of 
his  wit,  thetre  is  a  strange  want  of  taste.  It  was 
observed  of  Apelles's  Venus,'  that  her  flesh 
seemed  as*  if  she  had  been  nourished  by  roses : 
his  oratory  would  sometimes  make  one  susjiect 
that  he  eats  potatoes  and  drinks  whbky.* 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we  are  of 
forms  in  this  country ;  and  gave  as  an  instance, 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commofur  fot  renoitting 
money  to  pay  the  army  in  America  m  P&rtuffol 

>  Johnson^  whose  memoiy  was  wonderfully  retentive, 
remembered  the' first  four  lines  of  this  curious  produc- 
tion, which  hsrvebeen  commuaicatod  to  me  by  a  young 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  :— 

'When  first  I  dreW  nly  vital  breath, 
A  little  minikiil  I  came  upon  earth ; 
And  then  I  came  fh>m  a  dark  abode. 
Into  tliis  gay  and  gaudy  world.' 

— BOSWKLL. 

s  The  account  which  Johnson  had  received  on  tiila 
occasion  was  not  quite  accurate.  Bet  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  in  September  1^58,  not  by  tfie  Chief  Justice 
here  alluded  to  (who,  however,  tried  another  cause  on 
the  saflle  dfty),  but  before  Sir  Willilim  Horeton,  Re- 
corder; and  she  was  acquitted,  not  in  oonsequence  Of 
any  MvowrabU  ittmming  up  of  the  Judge,  but  because 
the  prosecutrix,  Maiy  Walthow,  could  not  prove  ttiat 
the  goods  charged  to  have  been  stolen  (a  counterpane, 
a  silver  spoon,  two  napkins,  etc.)  were  her  property. 

—I^ALONl. 

s  Mr.  Wilkes  mistook  the  objection  of  EAphranor  to 
the  Theseus  of  Farrhasius  for  a  description  of  the 
Venus  of  Apelles.  Vide  Plutarch,  'Bellone  an  pace 
clariores  Athenienses.'— KGAitNKY. 
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pieces^  wh6n,  in  reality,  the  remittance  is  made* 
not  in  Portugal  money,  but  in  our  specie. 
JoHNSOif:  'Ib  there  not  a  hkw,  ^,  against  ex- 
porting the  current  o6in  of  ^d  rei(1m?' 
WiLKJBS:  'Yes,  tai^  but  might  not  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  case  of  real  evident  necessity, 
order  oitf  (yttti  current  coin  to  be  sent  intb  Our 
own  colonies?' — Here  Johnson,  with  that  quick- 
ness of  recollection  which  distinguished  him  so 
eminently,  gaVe  the  Middletex  Patriot  an  admir- 
af>le  retort  upon  his  own  grotmd.  'Sure,  sir, 
t/ou  don*t  think  a  resolution  Of  the  House  of 
Comrfums  equal  to  tfK  Idvr  of  the  land.  *  Wilkes 
(at  once  perceiving  the  applicaiioft) :  '  God 
forbid,  sir.' — To  hear  what  had  been  treated 
with  such  violence  in  J%e  FcUse  Alarm  now 
^  turned  into  pleasaht  repaHee  was  extremely 
agreeable.  Johnson  went  on:  Ijocke  observes 
well,  that  k  prohibition  to  export  ihh  current 
coin  is  impolitic ;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade 
happens  to  be  against  a  state,  the  current  coin 
tnust  he  exported.* 

Mr.  Bd&xicterk's  great  library  waatBSs  season 
sold  in  London  by  auction.  Mr.  IVilkes  said,  he 
wondered  to  find  in  it  such  a  liumerous  c6llec- 
tloU  of  sermons ;  seeming  to  think  it  strange 
that  &  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  character 
in  the  gay  world  should  have  chosen  td  have 
miany  coiiip68ition'b  of  that  kind.  Jo^BON: 
'Why,  sir,  you  are  to  oonsidei'  that  sermons 
make  a  considerable  branch  of  English  litera- 
ture ;  BO  that  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect 
if  it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of  sermons  : ' 
and  in  all  collections,  sir,  the  desire  of  ang- 
mentfug  them  gro^  stronger  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  tuu^uisition,  as  motioh  is  accete- 
rated  by  the  continuance  of  the  impetus.  Besides, 
sir,'  looking  at  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  placid  but 
significant  smile,  'a  man  Inay  <$ollect  sermons 
with  intention  of  mbJdng  hiihself  better  by  them. 
I  hope  Mr.  Beaubl^rk  intended  thiit  some  time 
or  other  that  should  be  the  case  with  him.' 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  hear,  '  Dr.  Johnson  should  make  me 
a  present  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  as  I  am  a 
^oor  patriot  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.' 
Johnson  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  this  hint ; 
but  in  a  little  trhile  he  called  to  Mr.  IMlly, 
'Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  send  a  det  of  my 
Lites  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  wilh  my  compliments.' 
lliis  wU'ticcordingly  dotie ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  paid 
Dr.  Johnson  a  vibit,  was  courteously  rec^vdd, 
tfnd  sat  with  him  a  long  timcf. 

The  company  gradually  droppied  away.    Mr. 

1  Mr.  Wilkes  probably  did  not  know  that  theie  is  in 
sin  English  sermon  the  most  comprehensive  and  lively 
account  of  that  entertaining  faculty,  for  which  hb 
himself  was  so  much  admired,  it  is  in  Dr.  Barrow's 
first  volome,  and  fourteenth  sermon,  'Against  Foolish 
Talking  and  Jesting.'  My  old  acquaintance,  the  late 
Corhyn  Mortis,  in  his  ingenious  Esaay  on  Wit,  Humour, 
and  RidiaiU,  calls  it  'SkprcfuH  description  of  wit'— 

BOSWXLU 


Dilly  himself  was  called  down-stairs  upon  busi- 
ness; I  left  the  room  for  some  time;  when  I 
returned,  I  was  struck  with  observing  Dr.  ^ 
Samuel  Johnson  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  liter- 
ally t^-drtite;  for  they  were  reclined  upoli 
their  fihairs,  with  their  heads  leaning  ahnost 
close  to  each  other,  and  talking  earnestly,  in  a 
kind  of  oonfidlential  whiispier,  of  the  personal 
quarrel  bdtween  (xoorge  the  Second  and  the 
Eling  of  Prussia:  Such  a  scene  of  perfectly  easy 
socifklity  betwe^  two  such  opponents  in  the 
war  of  political  controversy,  as  that  which  I 
now  beheld,  would  h&ve  been  an  excellent  sub- 
ject for  a  picture.  It  presented  to  my  mind  the 
hai^y  days  which  are  foretold  in  Scripture, 
when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid. ' 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty  long 
interval,  during  which  Dlr.  Johnson  and  I  did 
not  meet.  When  I  meiitioned  it  to  him  with 
regtet,  he  was  pletted  td  say,  '  Then,  sir,  let  us 
live  double,' 

About  this  tuDtfe  it  was  fiiuch  the  fashion  for 
s^eral  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies,  where 
the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  conyersation 
with  literary  and  ingenious  men,  animated  by  a 
deaire  to  pleftse.  These  Sodeties  were  denomi- 
nated Blue-stocking  Clubs,  the  origin  of  which 
title  being  little  kAown,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  relate  it.  One  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  those  societies,  when  they  first  commenced,, 
was  Mr.  Stillingfleet,'  whose  dress  was  remark- 
ably grave,  and  in  partictilar  it  was  observed 
that  he  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was  th6 
excellence  6f  his  conversation,  that  his  absence 
was  felt  as  so  grea^t  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be 
said,  'We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue 
stockings;*  and  thus  by  degrees  the  title  wrb 
established.  Miss  Hannah  More  has  admirably 
described  a  Blue-stocking  Club  in  her  '.Boa 
Bleu,*  a  poem  in  which  many  of  the  persons 
who  were  most  conspicuous  there  are  mentioned. 

Johnson  was  prevailed  with  to  come  some- 
times into  these  circles,  and  did  not  tliink  him- 
self too  grave  even  for  the  Uvely  Miss  Monckton 
(now  Countess  of  Cork),  who  used  Ito  have  the 
finest  bit  of  Uue  at  the  house  of  her  mother. 
Lady  Galway.  Her  vivacity  enchanted  the 
sage,  and  they  used  to  talk  together  with  all 
imaginable  ease.  A  singular  instance  happened 
one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of 
Sterne's  writings  were  very  pathetic.  Johnson 
bluntly  denied  it.  '  I  am  sure,'  said  she,  'they 
have  affected  «i*.*— *  Why,'  said  Johnson,  smil* 
ing,  and  rolling  himself  about,  '  that  is  becaukei 
dearest,  you're  a  dunce.'    Wfadn  she  some  timd 

>  When  I  mentioned  this  io  the  Bishop  of  Killalde, 
'With  the  aoot/  said  his  Lordship.  Such,  however, 
was  the  engaging  poUtenesa  and  pleaaantry  of  Mr. 
Wilkes,  and  such  the  social  good  humour  of  the  bishop, 
that  when  they  dined  together  at  Mr.  Dilljr's,  where  I 
also  was,  they  were  mutually  agreeable.— Boswxll. 

^  Mr.  Bei^Jamin  StiUingfleet,  author  of  tracts  rela;^ 
ing  to  natural  histoxy,  etc— Boswelu 
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afterwarcb  mentioned  this  to  himi  he  said,  with 
equal  truth  and  politeness,  'Madam,  if  I  had 
thought  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  said  it.' 

Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indulgence 
towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult  triaL  I  had 
dined  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's  with  a  very 
agreeable  party,  and  his  Grace,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  had  circulated  the  bottle  very 
freely.  Lord  Graham  and  I  went  together  to 
Miss  Monckton*8,  where  I  certainly  was  in  ex- 
traordinary spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe. 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with  con- 
fusion, a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately  decorum, 
I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson,  and  thinking 
myself  now  fully  his  match,  talked  to  him  in  a 
loud  and  boisterous  manner,  desirous  to  let  the 
company  know  how  I  could  contend  with  Ajax, 
I  particularly  remember  pressing  him  upon  the 
value  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  him, 
*  What,  sir,  supposing  I  were  to  fancy  that  the 

(naming  the  most  charming  Duchess  in  his 

Majesty's  dominions)  were  in  love  withme,  should 
I  not  be  very  happy?'  My  friend,  with  much 
address,  evaded  my  interrogatories,  and  kept 
me  as  quiet  as  possible;  but  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  he  must  have  felt.^  However, 
when  a  few  days  afterwards  I  waited  upon  him 
and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the  most 
friendly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this,  year,  John- 
son and  I  dined  together  at  several  places.  I 
recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr.  Butter's,  who  had 
now  removed  from  Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor 
Street,  London;  but  oS.  his  conversation  on 
that  and  other  occasions,  during  this  period,  I 
neglected  to  keep  any  regular  record,  and  shall 

»  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had  happened 
the  most  Ingenious  tom  I  could,  by  the  following 
verses : — 

TO  THS  ROVOUBABLa  HISS  MOKCKTOST. 

Not  that  with  th'  excellent  Montross 

I  had  the  happiness  to  dine  v. 
Not  that  I  late  fh)m  table  rose, 

Froln  Graham's  wit,  from  generous  wine. 
It  was  nol  these  alone  which  led 

On  sacred  manners  to  encroach : 
And  made  me  feel  what  most  I  dread, 

Johnson's  just  frown,  and  sell-reproach. 
Bat  when  I  enter'd  not  abash 'd, 

From  your  bright  eyes  were  shot  such  rays. 
At  once  Intoxication  flash'd. 

And  all  my  frame  was  in  a  blase  I 
But  not  a  brilliant  blaze,  I  own. 

Of  tlie  dull  smoke  I'm  yet  asham'd; 
I  was  a  dreary  ruin  grown, 

And  not  eslighten'd  though  Inflam'd. 
Victim  at  once  to  wine  and  love, 

I  hope,  Maria,  you'll  forg:lve ; 
"While  I  invoke  the  powers  above. 

That  henceforth  I  may  wiser  liva. 
The  lady  was  generously  forgiving,  returned  me  an 
obliging  answer,  and  I  thus  obtained  an  A<A  ofOUivUm, 
and  took  care  never  to  offend  agaixL— Boswsll. 


|heref  ore  insert  here  some  miBcellaneons  articlefl 
which  I  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  'maldng  pro- 
vision for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,' 
appear  from  the  following  anecdote,  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  John  Nichols  : — *  In  the 
yeax  1763,  a  young  bookseller,  who  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited  on  him  with  a 
subscription  to  his  Shaktpeare;  and  observing 
that  the  Doctor  made  no  entry  in  any  book  of 
the  subscriber's  name,  ventured  diffidently  to 
ask  whether  he  would  please  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's address,  that  it  might  be  properly  in- 
,  serted  in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers. — **Ithall 
print  no  List  of  SvJbicriben/*  said  Johnson,  with. 
great  abruptness  ;  but  almost  immediately  re- 
collecting *  himself ,  added,  very  complacently, 
"Sir,  I  have  two  very  cogent  reasons  for  not 
printing  any  Hst  of  subscribers ; — one,  thai  I 
have  lost  all  the  names, — the  other,  that  I  have 
spent  all  the  money." ' 

Johnson  could  not  bvook  appearing  to  be 
worsted  in  argument,  even  when  he  had  taken 
the  wrong  side,  to  show  the  force  and  dexterity 
of  his  talents.  When,  therefore,  he  perceived 
that  his  opponent  gained  ground,  he  had  recourse 
to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Onoe, 
when  I  was  pxessing  upon  him  with  visible  ad- 
vantage,  he  stopped  me  thus :  '  My  dear  Bos- 
well,  let's  have  no  more  of  this ;  you'll  make 
nothing  of  it.  I'd  rather  have  you  whistle  a 
Scotch  tune.' 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distingmah 
between  Johnson  when  he  *  talked  for  victory,' 
and  Johnson  when  he  had  no  desire  but  to  in- 
form and  illustrate. — *  One  of  Johnson's  prin- 
cipal talents,'  says  an  eminent  friend  of  his,* 
'was  shown  in  maintaining  the  wrong  side  of 
an  argument,  and  in  a  splendid  perversion  of 
the  truth.  If  you  could  contrive  to  have  his 
fair  opinion  on  a  subject,  and  without  any  bias 
from  personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be 
victorious  in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itself, 
not  only  convincing,  but  overpowering.' 

He  had,  however,  all  his  life  habituated  him- 
self to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial  of  intel- 
lectual vigour  and  skill ;  and  to  this,  I  think, 
we  may  venture  to  ascribe  that  unexampled 
richness  and  brilliancy  which  appeared  in  hia 
own.  As  a  proof  at  once  of  his  eagerness  for 
colloquial  distinction,  and  his  high  notion  of 
this  eminent  friend,  he  once  addressed  hiT^ 

thus : — * ,  we  now  have  been  several  hours 

together ;  and  you  have  said  but  one  thing  for 
which  I  envied  you.* 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  d^ipondin^ 
considerations,  which  tended  to  discourage  men 
from  diligence  and  exertion.  He  was  in  this 
like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great  traveller,  who,  Mr. 
Daines  Barrington  told  me,  used  to  say,  '  I  hate 

I  The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Garrard  Hamilton.^ 
Malonjb. 
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a  ctti  hwM  maa.*  Upon  being,  asked  by  a  friend 
what  he  should  think  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to 
say  non  ett  tanti, — *  That  he's  a  stupid  fellow, 
wty*  answered  Johnson.  'What  would  these 
tarUi  men  be  doing  the  while  ? '  When  I,  in  a 
low-spirited  fit,  was  talking  to  him  with  indif- 
ference of  the  pursuits  which  generally  engage 
us  in.  a  course  of  action,  and  inquiring  a  reason 
for  taking  so  much  trouble ;  '  Sir,'  said  he,  in 
an  animated  tone,  'it  is  driving  on  the  system 
of  life.* 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  I  had,  by  General 
Ogletliorpe's  means,  become  acquainted  with 
I>r.  Shebbeare.  Indeed,  that  gentleman,  what- 
ever objections  were  made  to  him,  had  know- 
ledge and  abilities  much  above  the  class  of 
ordinary  writers,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered 
as  a  respectable  name  in  literature,  were  it  only 
for  his  admirable  Letters  on  the  Engliik  Nation, 
under  the  name  of  *  Battista  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit.' 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare^  were  frequently 
named  together,  as  having  in  former  reigns  had 
no  predilection  for  the  family  of  Hanover.  The 
author  of  the  celebrated  Heroic  JEpistle  to  Svr 
WiUiam  Chambers^  introduces  them  in  one  line, 
in  a  list  o£  those  *who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his 
present  Majesty's  reign.'  Such  was  Johnson's 
candid  relish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire,  that  he 
allowed  Dr.  Croldsmith,  as  he  told  me,  to  read  it 
to  him  from  beginning  to  end,  and  did  not  refuse 
his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmith  could  sometimes  take  adventurous 
liberties  with  him,  and  escape  unpunished. 
Beauclerk  told  me  that  when.  Goldsmith  talked 
of  a  project  for  having  a  third  theatre  in  Lon- 
don solely  for  the  exhibition  of  new  plays,  in 
^  order  to  deliver  authors  from  the  supposed 
tyranny  of  managers,  Johnson  treated  it  slight- 
ingly ;  upon  which  Goldsmith  said,  *  Ay,  ay,  this 
may  be  nothing  to  you,  who  can  now  shelter 
yourself  behind  the  comer  of  a  pension ; '  and 
Johnson  bore  this  with  good-humour. 

Johnson  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  poems,* 
which  his  Lordship  had  published  with  his  name, 
as  not  disdaining  to  be  a  candidate  for  literary 
fame.  My  friend  was  of  opinion,  that  when  a 
man  of  rank  appeared  in  that  character,  he  de- 
served to  have  his  merit  handsomely  allowed. 
In  this  I  think  he  was  more  liberal  than  Mr. 
WiUiam  Whitehead,  in  his  Elegy  to  Lord  ViUters, 
in  which,  under  the  pretext  of  *  superior  toils 
demanding  all  their  care,'  he  discovers  a  jealousy 
of  the  great  paying  their  court  to  the  Muses : 


•  to  the  chosen  few 


Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'rmgaid  afford ; 
Their  arts,  their  magic  powers,  with  honoais  doe 
Exalt ;— but  he  thyself  what  they  record.* 

^  I  reeoUeet  a  ludicrous  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  King  had  pensioned  both  a  J7«-bear  and  a  Sh&- 
bear. —Bos  well. 

'  Frederick  Howard,  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle.  He  was 
bom  in  1748,  and  died  in  182&  He  is  well  known  as 
the  guardian  of  Lord  Byron. 


Johnson  had  called  twice  on  the  Bishop  of 
Killaloe  before  his  Lordship  set  out  for  Ireland, 
having  missed  him  the  first  time.  He  said,  '  It 
would  have  hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had 
not  seen  him.  No  jxoj^  ever  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  another  than  he  has  done  to  me ;  *  and 
I  have  neglected  him»  not  wilfully,  but  from 
being  otherwise  occupied.  Always,  sir,  set  a 
high  value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose 
inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate  your  friend- 
ship of  his  own  accord,  will  love  you  more  than 
one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains  to  attach  to 
you.* 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was-  onee  much 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter,  who  lived  near 
him,  was  very  ready  to  show  him  some  things  in 
his  business  which  he  wished  to  see.  *  It  was 
paying,'  said  he,  'respect  to  literature.' 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
having  so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none  of 
those  distinctions  in  the  state  which  are  the 
objects  of  ambition.  He  had  only  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year.  Why  was  he  not  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  keep  his  coach?  Why  had 
he  not  some  considerable  ofiice?  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  I  have  never  complained  of  the  world ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It 
I  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  much. 
My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course  of 
things  than  any  instance  that  I  have  known. 
Here,  six,  was  a  man  avowedly  no  friend  to 
Government  at  the  time,  who  got  a  pension 
without  asking  for  it.  I  never  courted  the 
great ;  they  sent  for  me ;  but  I  think  they  now 
give  me  up.  They  are  satisfied :  they  have  seen 
enough  of  me. '  Upon  my  observing  that  I  could 
not  believe  this,  for  they  must 'certainly  be 
highly  pleased  by  his  conversation ;  conscious 
of  his  own  superiority,  he  answered,  *  No,  sir ; 
great  lords  and  great  ladies  don't  love  to  have 
their  mouths  stopped.'  This  was  very  expres- 
sive of  the  effect  which  the  force  of  his  under- 
standing and  brilliancy  of  his  fancy  could  not 
but  produce ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  must  have 


I'Thls  gave  me  very  great  pleasure ;  for  there  had 
been  once  a  pretty  smart  altercation  between  Dr. 
Barnard  and  him,  upon  a  question  whether  a  man 
could  improve  himself  after  the  age  of  forty-five ;  whe^ 
Johnson,  in  a  hasty  humour,  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  not  quite  civiL  Dr.  Barnard  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  in  which  he  supposed 
himself  to  learn  different  perfections  from  diflierent 
men.    They  concluded  with  delicate  irony : — 

'  Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace ; 

From  him  I'll  learn  to  write, — 
Oopy  his  clear,  familiar  style. 
And,  by  the  roughness  of  his  file. 

Grow,  like  hirnsd/,  pUiU  I* 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw  the  poem,  but 
T  had  occasion  to  find  that  as  Dr.  Barnard  and  he 
knew  each  other  better,  their  mutual  regard  increased. 

—Bos  WELL. 
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found  themselves  strangely  diminished  in  his 
company.  When'I  warmly  declared  how  happy 
I  was  at  all  times  to  hear  him ; — 'Yes,  sir/  said 
he ;  *  but  if  you  were  Lord  Chancellor,  it  would 
not  be  so ;  you  wosld  then  consider  your  own 
dignity.* 

Therb  was  much  truth  and  knowfedge  of 
human  nature  in  this  remark.  But  certainly 
one  should  think,  that  in  whatever  elevated 
state  of  life  a  man  who  kMw  the  value  of  the 
conversation  of  Johnson  might  be  placed, 
though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a  situation  in 
which  he  might  appear  lessened  by  comparsion, 
yet  he  would  frequently  gratify  himself'  in 
private  with  th^  participation  of  the  rich  intel- 
lectual entertainment  which  Johnson  could  fur- 
nish. Strange,  however,  is  it,  to  consider  how 
few  of  the  great  sought  his  society ;  so  that  if 
obe  were  disposed  to  take  occasion  for  satire  en 
that  account,  very  coupicuous  objects  present 
themselves.  His  noble  friend,  Lord  £libank, 
Vrell  Nobserved,  that  if  a  great  man  procured  an 
interview  with  Johnson,  and  did  not  wish  to  see 
him  more,  it  showed  a  mere  idle  isuriosity,  and 
a  wretched  want  of  relish  for  extraordiDary 
powers  of  mind.  Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily 
accounted  for  such  conduct  by  saying,  that 
Johnson's  conversation  was  by  much  too  strong 
for  a  person  accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and 
flattery ;  it  was  muslard  in  a  young  chUd^s 
mouth/ 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  zealous 
Tory,  but  not  enough  '  according  to  knowledge,' 
and  should  be  obliged  to  him  for  '  a  reason,'  he 
was  so  candid,  and  expressed  himself  so  well, 
that  I  begged  of  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said, 
and  I  wrote  down  as  follows : — 

*  OF  TOBT  AND  WHIS. 
•A  wise  Tory  and  a  wise  Whig,  I  beliijv©,  will 
agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same,  though 
their  modes  of  thinking  are  different.  A  high 
Tory  makes  government-unintelligible ;  it  is  lost 
in  the  clouds.  A  violent  Whig  makes  it  imprac- 
ticable; he  is  for  allowing  so  much  (liberty  to 
every  man,  that  there  is  not  power  enough  to 
govern  any  man.  Thb  prejudice  of  the  Tory  is 
for  establishment ;  the  prejudice  of  the  Whig  is 
for  innovation.  A  Tory  does  not  wish  to  give 
more  real  power  to  Government,  but  that  Go- 
vernment should  have  more  reverence.  Then 
they  differ  as  to  the  Church.  The  Tory  Is  not 
for  giving  more  legal  pow^  to  the  Clergy,  but 
wishes  they  should  have  a  considerable  influence, 
founded  on  the  opinion  of  mankind  :  the  Wliig 
is  for  limiting  and  ^Autching  them  with  &  narrow 
jealousy.* 

'  TO  ICR.  PEBKINS. 

•June  2, 1781. 
*  Sib, — However  often  I  have  seen  you,  I  have 
hitherto  forgotten  the  note,  but  I  have  now 


sent  it ;  with  my  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity 
of  you  and  your  partner,^  of  whom,  from  our 
short  conversation,  I  could  not  judge  otherwise 
than  favourably. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant^  'Sak.  Johnsok.' 

JDn  Saturday,  June  2, 1  set  out  for  Scotland, 
and  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit  in  my  way,  as  I 
sometimes  did,  at  SouthiU^  in  Bedfordshire,  at 
the  hospitable  mansion  of  Squire  Dilly,  the  elder 
brother  of  my  worthy  friends  the  booksellers  in 
the  Poultry.  Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the 
party  this  year,  with  Mr.  Charle»  Dilly  and  me, 
and  to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Luton  Hoe. 
He  talked  little  to  us  in  the  carriage,  being 
clnefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Watson's '^  second 
volume  of  Chemical  Esaays,  which  heHked  very 
well,  and  his  own  Prince  of  AbptsintOf  on  which 
he  seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed ;  having  told  us 
that  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  war  first 
finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket 
this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it  with  avidity. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  remarkable 
passage :  *  By  what  means,'  said  the  Prince, '  are 
the  Europeans  thus  powerful ;  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or 
conquest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  in- 
vade their  coasts,  plant  colonies'  in  their  ports, 
and  give  laws  to  their  natural  princes?  The 
same  wind  that  carried  them  back  would  bring 
us  thither.'  '  They  are  more  powerful,  sir,  than 
we,'  answered  Imlac,  *  because  they  are  wiser. 
Knowledge  will  always  predominate  over  ignor- 
ance, as  man  governs  the  other  animals.  Bat 
why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  whftt  reason  can  be  given,  but  the  unsearch- 
able will  of  the  Supreme  Being.'  He  said, 
'This,  sir,  no  man  can  explain  otherwise.' 

We  stopped  at  Welwyn,  where  I  wished  much 
to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson^  the  residence 
of  the  author  of  Night  ThoughtSi  which  was  then 
possessed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Young.  Here  some 
address  was  requisite,  for  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Young;  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he  would 
have  checked  my  wish^  and  perhaps  been  xii- 
fended.  I  therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dilly, 
that  I  should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 
him,  and  try  what  reception  I  could  procure 
froiQ  Mr.  Young ;  if  unfavourable,  no^ng  was 
to  be  said ;  but  if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and 
notify  it  to  them.'  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Young's, 
found  he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a 
gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was 

>  Hr.  Barclay,  a  desoendaat  of  Robert  Barclay,  of 
Ury,  the  celebrated  apologist  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  and  remarkable  for  maintainiug  the  pxiiv- 
ciples  of  his  venerable  progenitor,  with  as  much  of  the 
elegance  of  modem  manners  as  is  consistent  with 
primitive  simplicity.— Boswell. 

'  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff.— Boswsll. 

'  The  Phosnicians  and  Carthagiuiaas  iAd  plant  colo^ 
nies  in  Europe.— Keabney. 
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shown  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young  lady, 
his  daughter,  were  sitting.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  plain,  civil  country  gentleman ;  and  when  I 
begged  pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  him, 
but  that  I  wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he 
would  give  me  leave,  he  behaved  ver^  cour- 
teously, and  answered,  '  By  all  means,  sir ;  we 
are  just  going  to  drink  tea ;  will  you  sit  down-? ' 
I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
come  with  me  from  London,  and  I  must  return 
to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him  ;  that  my  name 
was  BoBwell ;  I  had  travelled  with  him  in  the 
Hebrides.  '  Sir,*  said  he,  *  I  should  think  it  n 
great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  WUl 
you  allow  me  to  send  for  him?*  Availing 
myself  of  this  opening,  I  said  that  *  I  would  go 
myself  and  bring  him,  when  he  had  drunk  tea ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here.*  Having 
been  thus  successful,  I  hastened  back  to  the  inn, 
and  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that '  Mr.  Young,  son 
of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  Nighi  Thoughts, 
whom  I  had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father 
lived.*  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  inquiry 
how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go  ; 
and  when  we  entered  Mr.  Young^s  parlour  he 
Addressed  him  with  a  veify  polite  bow,  'Sir,  I 
had  a  curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I 
had  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your 
father.*  We  went-  into  the  guden,  wheipe  we 
found  a  gravel  walk^  on  each  side  of  which  was 
a  row  of  t^ees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which 
formed  a  'handsome  Gothic  arch ;  Dr.  John- 
son called  it  a  fine  grovew  I  beheld  it  with 
reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  ^e  tunmer-hoase,  on 
the  outside  wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  '  AtnJbu- 
hmJUs  in  horto  audid)ant  tocem  Dei ; '  and,  in 
reference  to  a  brook  by  which  it  is  situa^wd, 
'  Virtndi  recU  qui  prorogat  horumy*  eta  I  said 
to  Air.  Young,  that  I  had  been  told  his  father 
was  cheerfuL  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  he  was  too  well- 
bred  a  man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  company;  but 
he  was  gloomy  when  idone.  He  never  was 
cheerful  after  my  mother's  ^eath,  and  he  had 
met  with  many  disappointments.*  Dr.  Johnson 
observed  to  me  afterward,  *That  this  was  no 
favourable  account  of  Dr.  Young ;  for  H  is  not 
becoming  in  a  man  to  have  so  little  Acquiescence 
in  the  ways  of  Frovideilc^,  ail  to  be  gloolny  be- 
cause he  has  not  obtained  as  much  preferment  as 
he  expected ;  nor  to  continue  gloomy  fer  the  loss 
of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time.*  The  last  part 
of  tliis  censure  was  theoretically  made.  Practi- 
cally, we  know  that  grief  for  the  loss  ^  a  wife 
may  be  continued  very  long,  in  proportion  as 
tfifection  has  been  sincere.  No  mati  knew  this 
better  than  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at  the 
otonument  o'ected  by  Mr.  Young  to  his  father. 
Mr.  Yoimg  mentioned  an  anecdote,  that  his 
father  had  received  several  thousand  pounds  of 
«ub8cription-money  for  his  Univenal  Passion, 


but  had  lost  it  in  the  South-sea.'  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  he  had  never 
seen  a  subscription-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  the  uncertainty  of 
profit  with  which  authors  and  bookseHers  engage 
in  the  publication  of  literary  worksi  Johnson  : 
'  My  judgment,  I  have  found,  is  no  oertain  rule 
as  to  the  tfale  of  a  book.'  Bobwell  :  *  Pray,  sir, 
have  you  been  much  plagued  with  autfaofn  send- 
ing you  their  works  to  revise?*  Johnson; 
*Noj  sir  j  I  have  been  thought  a  sour,  surly 
fellow.*  BoswsLL:  *Very  lucky  for  you,  sir, 
in  that  respect. '  I  must,  however,  observe,  that 
notwithstanding  what  her  now  said,  which  he  no 
doubt  imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  fact,  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  more  frequently 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  even  of  very  obscure 
authors,  to  read  their  manuscripts,  or  more  libe<^ 
rally  assisted  them  with  advice  and  correction. 

He  found  himself  veryhappy  at  Squire  Dilly's^ 
where  there  is  always  abundance  of  excellent 
fare,  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  td  SouthiH^ 
Chureh,  which  is  very  near  to  Mr.  Dilly's  house. 
It  being  therfirst  Sunday  in  the  month,  the  holy 
sacrament  was  administered,  and  I  stayed  to 
partake  of  it.  When  I  came  afterwards  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  room,  he  said,  *  You  did  right  to  stay 
and  receive  the  communion ;  I  had  not  thought 
of  it.'  This  seemed  to  imply  that  he  did  not 
choose'  to  approach  the  altar  without  a  previous 
preparation,  as  to  which  good  men  entertain' 
different  opinions,  some  holding  that  it  is  irre- 
verent to  partake  of  that  ordinance  without' 
consider&ble  premeditation ;  others  that  who- 
ever is  a  sincere  (Christian,  and  in  a  proi>er 
frame  of  mind  to  difcharge  any  other  ritual  duty 
of  ourreHgion,  may,  without  scruple,  discharge 
this  most  solemn  one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe 
to  be  the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants 
need  not  think  a  long  train  of  preparatory  forms 
indispensably  necessary;  but  neither  should 
they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon  so  awful 
and  mysterious  an  instittition.  Christians  must 
judge  each  for  himself,  what  degree  of  retire- 
ment and  self-examination'  is  necessary  upon 
each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mijad  which  I  hope,  for 
the  felicity  of  human  nature,  many  experience^ 
in  fine  weathet,  at  the  country-house  of  a  friend, 
consoled  and  elevated  by  pious  exercises,  I  ex- 
pressed mylself  "with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to 
my  *  Guide,  Philosopher,  and  Friend:*  *My 
dear  sir,  I  would  fain  be  a  good  man ;  and  I  am 
very  good  now.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
King ;  I  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevolent 
to  all  mankind.*  He  looked  at  me  with  a  benig- 
nant indulgence ;  but  took  occitsion  to  give  m^ 


^  This  assertion  Is  disproved  by  a  comparfson  off 
dates,  the  first  four  satires  of  Toimg  were  published 
in  1725.  Ihe  South-sea  scheme  (which  appears  to  be 
meant)  was  in  1720.->Halonx. 
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ivise  and  Balutftry  caution.  'Do not,  sir,  accus- 
tom yourself  to  trust  to  impreniaM.  There  is 
a  middle  state  of  mind  between  conviction  and 
bypocrisy,  of  which  many  are  unconscious.  By 
trusting  toimpreasicMui,  a  man  may  gradually 
eome  to  yield  to  them,  and  at  length  be  subject 
to  them,  BO«aii  not  to  be  a  free  agent,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing  in  effect,  to  tuppote  that  he  is 
not  a  free  agent.  A  man  who  is  in  that  state 
should  not  be  suffered  to  live ;  if  he  declares  he 
cannot  help -acting  in  a  particular  way,  and  is 
inesistiblyimpelled,  there  can  be  no  confidence 
in  him,  no  more  than  in  a  tiger.  But,  sir,  no 
man  beUeves^himself  to  be  imx>elled  irresistibly ; 
we  know  that  he  who  says  he  believes  it,  lies. 
Favourable  impressions  at  particular  moments, 
as  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  may  be  deceitful 
and  dangerous.  In  general,  no  man  can  be  sure 
of  his  acceptance  with  God ;  some,  indeed,  may 
have  had  it  revealed  to  them.  St.  Paul,  who 
wrought  miracles,  may  have  had  a  miracle 
wrought  on  himself,  and  may  have  obtained 
supernatural  assurance  of  paidon,  and  mercy, 
and  beatitude :  yet  St.  Paul,  though  he  ex- 
presses strong  hope,  also  expresses  fear,  lest, 
having  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  be 
a  castaway.* 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  bishop  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, as  to  there  being  merit  in  religious 
faith,  being  mentioned ;— Johnson  :  *  Why,  yea, 
sir,  the  most  licentious  man,  were  hell  open 
before  him,  would  not  take  the  most  beautiful 
strumpet  to  his  arms.  We  must,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  live  by  faith,  not  by  sight.' 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  sin,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atonement  made 
by  our  Saviour.  After  some  conversation, 
which  he  desired  me  to  remember,  he,  at  my 
request,  dictated  to  me  as  follows : — 

'  With  respect  to  original  sin,  the  inquiry  is 
not  necessary;  for  whatever  Is  the  cause  of 
human  corruption,  men  are  evidently  and  con- 
fessedly so  corrupt,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  insujQ&cient  to  restrain  them  from 
crimes. 

'  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  the  con- 
ception of  vicarious  punishments,  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  had  possession  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 
There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the  practice 
of  sacrifices.  Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the 
propriety  of  vicarious  punishments,  holds  an 
opinion  which  the  sentiments  and  practice  of 
mankind  have  contradicted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture,  "The  Lamb 
of  €k>d,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  it  must  be  considered  as  necessary 
to  the  government  of  the  universe,  that  God 
should  make  known  his  perpetual  and  irrecon- 
cilable detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might 
indeed  punish,  and  punish  only  the  offend«rs  ; 


but  as  the  end  of  punishment  is  not  revenge  of 
crimes,  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more 
becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  inother 
manner  of  proceeding,  less  destructiv«  to  roskii, 
and  at  least  equally  powerful  to  promote  good- 
ness* The  end  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and 
warn.  'That  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and 
warn,  which  shows  evidently  such  abhoixence 
of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us  from  it,  or  strike 
us  with  dread  of  vengeance  when  we  have  com- 
mitted it.  This  is  effected  by  vicarious  punish' 
ment.  Nothing  could  more  testify  the  opposi- 
tion between  the  nature  of  God  and  moral  evil, 
or  more  amply  display  His  justice^  to  men  and 
angels,  to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings, 
than  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and 
purest  nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to  pacify 
the  demands  of  vengeance  by  a  painful  death  ; 
of  which  the  natural  effect  will  be,  that  when 
justice  is  appeased,  there  is  a  proper  place  for 
the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  that  such  propitia- 
tion shall  supply,  in  some  degree,  the  imper- 
fections of  our  obedience,  and  the  inefficaey  of 
our  repentance  ;  for  obedience  and  repentance, 
such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  necessary. 
Our  Saviour  has  told  us  that  he  did  not  coxne 
to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil :  to  fulfil  the 
typical  law  by  the  performance  of  what  those 
types  had  foreshown ;  and  the  moral  law,  by 
precepts  of  greater  purity  and  higher  exulta- 
tion.' 

Here  he  said,  '  God  bless  you  with  it*  I  ac- 
knowledged msrself  much  obliged  to  him ;  but 
I  begged  that  he  wx>uld  go  on  as  to  the  pro- 
pitiation being  the  chief  object  of  our  most  holy 
faith.  He  then  dictated  this  one  other  para- 
graph: 

*  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  thai 
of  an  universal  sacrifice  and  perpetual  propitia- 
tion. Other  prophets  only  proclaimed  the  will 
and  the  threatenings  of  God.  Ghrist  satisfied 
His  justioe.' 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer,'  Fellow  of  Queen*s 
College,  Cambridge,  dined  with  us.  He  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  better  provision  were 

>  This  nnfortunate  person,  whose  full  name  was 
Thomas  Fysche  Pabner,  Afterwards  went  to  Dundee, 
in  Scotland,  where  he  officiated  as  minister  to  a  con- 
gregation of  the  sect  who  call  themselves  Unitaarianst 
from  a  notion  that  they  distinctly  worship  oks  God. 
because  they  deny  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
TaiKiTT.  They  do  not  advert  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Christian  Church,  in  maintaining  that  mj'stery, 
'  maintain  also  the  UnUfy  of  the  Godhead  :  the  *  Tristty 
in  Unity  I— tlu^  persons  and  one  God.'  The  Church 
humbly  adores  the  Divinity  as  exhibited  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  Unitaiian  sect  vainly  presumes  to 
comprehend  and  define  the  Autiohty.  Mr.  Palmer 
having  heated  his  mind  with  political  speculations, 
became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  our  excellent  Con- 
stitution, as  to  compose,  i>ubli8h,  and  circulate  wait- 
ings which  were  found  to  be  so  seditious  and  dangerous, 
that,  upon  being  found  guilty  by  a  Jury,  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland  sentenced  him  to  transportation 
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made  for  pariah-cIerkB.  JOHNBOK:  'Yes,  air, 
a  parish-olerk  should  be  a  man  who  is  able  to 
make  a  will,  or  write  a  letter  for  anybody  in 
the  parish.' 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo*8  notion'  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their  learning 
and  all  their  arts,  were  not  only  black,  but 
woolly-haired.  Mr.  Palmer  asked,  how  did  it 
appear  Upon  examining  the  mammies?  Dr. 
Johnson  approved  of  this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never  heard 
a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the  advantages 
of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johnson,  he  this  day,  I 
know  not  from  what  oaprioe,  took  the  other 
side.  'I  have  not  observed,'  said  he,  'that 
men  of  very  large  fortunes  enjoy  anything  ex- 
traordinary that  makes  happiness.  'What  has 
the  Duke  of  Bedford?  What  has  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire?  The  only  great  instance  that  I 
have  ever  known  of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
was  that  of  Jamaica  Dawkins,  who,  going  to 
visit  Palmyra,  and  hearing  that  the  way  was 
infested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  of  Turkish 
horse  to  g^ard  him.' 

Dr.  Gibbons,  the  dissenting  minister,  being 
mentioned,  he  said,  'I  took  to  Dr.  Gibbons.' 
And  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Charles  Dilly, 
added,  '  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.  Tell  him, 
if  he'll  call  on  me,  and  dawdle  over  a  dish 
of  tea  in  an  afternoon,  I  shall  take  it  kind.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Yicar  of  Sonthill,  avexy 
respectable  man,  with  a  very  agreeable  family, 
sent  an  invitation  to  us  to  drink  tea.  I  re- 
marked Dr.  Johnson^s  very  .respectful  polite- 
ness. Though  always  fond  of  changing  the 
scene,  he  said,  *  We  must  have  Mr.  Dilly's  leave. 
We  cannot  go  from  your  house,  sir,  without 
your  permission.'  We  all  -went,  and  were 
well  satiEified  with  our  visit.  I,  however,  re- 
member nothing  particular,  except  a  nice  dis- 
tinction which  Dr.  Johnson  made  with  respect 
to  the  power  of  memory,  maintaining  that  for- 
getfulness  was  a  man's  own  fault.  *  To  jremem- 
ber  and  to  recollect,'  said  he,  'are  different 
things.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  reooUeot 
what  is  not  in  his  mind ;  but  when  a  thing  is 
in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it.' 

The  remark,  was  occasioned  by  my  leaning 
back  on  a  chair,  which  a  little  before  I  had  per- 
ceived to  be  broken,  and  pleading  forgetfulness' 
as  an  excuse.    *  Sir,'  said  he,  '  its  being  broken 
was' certainly  in  your  mind.* 

When  I  observed  that  a  housebreaker  was  in 


for  fourteen  yean.  A  loud  Clamour  against  this 
sentence  was  made  by  some  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  but  botii  Houses  approved  of  it  by  a 
great  nu^rity,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  the  setUement 
for  convicts  in  New  South  Wales.— Bos welu 

Mr.  T.  F.  Palmer  was  of  Queea's  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  dqpree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1772,  and  that  of  S.  T.  B.  in  178L  He  died  on  his 
retoin  from  Botany  Bay,  In  the  year  1803.— MiLome. 

1  TUcen  ftom  Herodotas.-*Bo8Wsu.. 


general  very  timorous : — JoHKSON  :  *  No  won- 
der, sir ;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot  getting  vido 
a  house,  or  hanged  when  he  ha^  got  out  of  it.' 

He  told  U8  that  he  had  in  one  day  written 
six  sheets  of  a  translation  from  'the  French ; 
adding,  *  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  now.  I  wish 
that  I  had  copies  of  all  the  pamphlets  written 
against  me,  as  it  is  said  Pope  had.  Had  I 
known  that  I  should  make  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  I  should  have  been  at  pains  to  col- 
lect them.  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  day  in 
which  there  is  not  something  about  me  in  the 
newspapers.' 

On  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Luton 
Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute's  magnificent  seat,  for 
which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As  we  entered 
the  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style  of  my  old 
friendship  with  Lord  Mountstuart,  and  sdid,  *  I 
shall  probably  be  much  at  this  place. '  The  sago, 
aware  of  human  vicissitudes,  gently  checked 
me :  '  Don't  you  be  too  sure  of  that.'  He  made 
two  or  three  peculiar  obeeryations ;  as,  when 
shown  the  botanical  garden, '  Is  not  eotry  garden 
a  botanical  garden?'  When  told  that  there 
was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of  several  miles : 
'  That  is  making  a  very  foolish  use  of  the  ground ; 
a- little  of  it  is  very  welL'  When  it  was  pro- 
posed that  we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure- 
ground  :  *  Don't  let  us  fatigue  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  walk  there  ?  Here's  a  fine  tree,  let's 
get  to  the  top  of  it.'  But,  upon  the  whole,  he 
was  very  much  pleased.  He  said,  *  This  is  one 
of  the  places  I  do  not  regret  haying  come  to 
see.  It  is  a  very  stately  place,  indeed;  in 
the  house,  magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to 
convenience,  nor  convenience  to  magnificence. 
The  library  is  very  splendid;  the  dignity  of 
the  -rooms  is  very  great;  and  the  quantity 
of  piotures  is  beyond  expectation  —  beyond 
hope.' 

It  happened,  without  any  previous  concert, 
that  we  visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute  upon  the 
King's  birthday;  we  dined  and  drank  his 
Majesty'-s  health  at  an  inn,  in  the  village  of 
Luton. 

In  the*  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  his  pro- 
mise to  favour  me  with- a  copy  of  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  he  was 
at  last  pleased  to  oon^ply  with  this  earnest  re- 
quest, by  dictating  it  to  me  from  his  memory ; 
for  he  believed  that  he  himself  had  no  copy. 
There  was  an  animated  glow  in  his  couiite- 
nanoe  while  he  thus  recalled  his  high-minded 
indignation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  ftoiion  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  I  was  counseL 
The  society  of  JProcurators,  or  Attorneys,  en- 
titled to  practise  in  the  inferior  courts  at  Edin- 
buigh,  had  obtained  a  royal  charter,  in  which 
they  had  taken  care  to  have  their  ancient 
designation  of  Procurators  changed  into  that 
of  SoHcitors,  from  a  notion,  as  they  sup- 
posed, that  it  was  more  gaUeel :  and  this  new 
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title   they   duplayed    by  a  public  adTertiae> 
ment  for  a  QeMral  Meeting  at  their  halL 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  nation  is 
not  distinguished  for  humour;  and,  indeed, 
what  happened  on  this  occasion  may  in  some 
degree  justify  the  remark ;  for  although  this 
society  had  contrived  to  make  themselves  a 
very  prominent  object  for  the  ridicule  of  such 
as  might  stoop  to  it,  the  only  joke  to  which 
it  gave  rise  was  .the  following  paragraph,  sent 
to  the  neifipapes  called  the  CdUdonian  Mer- 
cury : — 

*  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  of  (Sialdeans,  Cadies,  or  Run- 
ning Stationers  of  this  city,  are  resolved,  in 
imitation,  and  encouraged  by  the  singular  suc- 
cess of  their  fasethren,  jof  an  equaUy  respectaMe 
Society,  ta  apply  for  a  Charter  of  their  Privi- 
leges, particularly  of  the  sole  privilege  of  fbo- 
COBINCK  i])L  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word, 
exclusive  of  chairmen,  porters,  penny-post  men, 
and  other  inferior  ranks,  their  brethren,  the 
B— T— L  S— L— R8,  alias  P— c— BS,  before  the 
INFEBIOB  courts  of  this  city*  always  ex- 
cepted. 

*  Should'  ihe  TTorshipful  Society  be  success- 
fill,  they  Are  further  resolved  not  to  be  puffed 
up  thereby,  hot  to  demean  themselves  with 
moM  equanimity  and  decency  than  their  E-y-lf 
leamedf  and  very  modest  brethren  above  men- 
tioned have  done,  upon  their  late^  dignification 
and  exaltation.' 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  ifche  society  pro- 
secuted Mr.  Bobertson,  the  publisher  of  the 
paper,  for  damages  ;  and  the  first  judgment  of 
the  whole  court  very  wisely  dismissed  the  ac- 
tion :  Solventur  risu  tabuUBf  tu  missus  abibis. 
But  a  new  trial  or  review  w^s  granted  upon  a 
petition,  according  to  the  forms  in  Scotland. 
This  petition  I  was  engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  great  alacrity,  f unushed  me  this 
evening  with  what  follows : — 

'All  injury  is  either  of  th9  person,  tiie  tor- 
time,  or  th«  fame.  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing, 
it  is  proverbially  known,  that  a  jest  breaks  no 
bones.  They  never  have  gained  half-a-crown' 
less  in  the  whole  profession  since  this  mis- 
chievous paragraph  has  appeared;  and  as  to 
their  reputation,  what  is  theiv  reputation  but 
an  instrument  of  getting  money  ?  If,  therefore, 
they  have  lost  bo  money,  the  question  upon 
reputation  may  be  answered  by  a  veifr  old 
position, — De  minimis  non  curat  Prcetor, 

*  Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an  animus 
injuriandi^  is  not  worth  inquiring,  if  no  injuria 
can  bft  proved*  But  the  truth  is,  there  was  no 
aninuu  injuriandi.  It  was  only  an  animtu 
^•ritandi,^  which  happening  to  be  exerdsed 
upon  a  genus  irritdbile,  produced  unexpected 


*  Mr.  Robertson  altered  this  word  to  joeandi,  he 
having  found  in  Blackstena  that  to  imitate  is  action- 
able.—Boswieij^ 


violence  of  resentment.  Their  irritability  arose 
only  from  an  opinion  of  their  own  importance, 
and  their  delight  in  their  new  exaltation.  What 
might  have  been  borne  by  a  Procurator  could 
not  be  borne  by  a  Solicitor,  Your  Lordships 
well  know  that  honores  mutant  mores.  Titles 
and  dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  As  a 
madman  is  apt  to  think  himself  grown  sud- 
denly great,  so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is 
apt  to  borrow  a  little  from  the  madman.  To 
co-opeznte  with,  their  resentment  would  be  to 
promote  their  frenzy ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess 
to  what  they  might  proceed,  if  to  the  new  title 
of  Solicitor  shoidd  be.  added  the  elation  of 
victory  and  triumph. 

'  We  consider  your  Lordships  as  the  protectors 
of  our  rights  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtues ; 
but  believe  it  not  included  in  your  high  office, 
that  you  should  flatter  our  vices  or  solace  our 
vanity ;  and  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  pro- 
secution, it  is  humbly  hoped  your  Lordships  will 
dismiss  it. 

'  If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludicrous, 
to  lessen  another^s  reputation,  is  to  be  punished 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment  can  be 
sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to 
diminish  the  reputation  of  the>  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  by  reclaiming  upon  a  cause  already 
determined,  without  any  change  in  the  state  of 
the  question  ?  Does  it  not  imply  hopes  that  the 
Judges  will  change  their  opinion  ?  Is  not  un- 
certainty and  inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree 
disreputable  to  a  Court?  Does  it  not  suppose 
that  the  former  judgment  was  temerarious  or 
negligent  ?  Does  it  not  lessen  the  confidence  of 
the  public  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that  ^'us  est  aut 
incognitum,  aut  vagum  t  and  will  not  the  conse- 
quence he  drawn,  misera  est  sertfitus  l  Will  not 
the  rules  of  action  bo  obscure?  WiU  not  he 
who.know3  himself  wrong  to-day,  hop^e  that  the 
Courts  of  Justice  will  think  him  right  to-morrow  ? 
Surely,  my  Lords,  th^se  ace  attempts  of  dan- 
gerous tendency,  which  the  solicitors,  as  men 
versed  in  i^e  law,  should  have  foreseen  and 
avoided.  It  was  natural  for  an  ignorant  printer 
to  appeal  from  the  Lord  Ordinary;  but  from 
lawyers,  the  descendants  of  lawyers  who  have 
practised  for  three  hundred  years,  and  haw  now 
raided  themselves  ta  a.  higher  denomination,  it 
might  be  expected  that  they  should  know  the 
revesence  due  to  a  judicial  determination ;  and 
having  been  once  dismissed,  shou^  sit  down  in 
silence.* 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the- Court,  by 
a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a  single 
additional  circumstance  befoxe  them,  reversed 
their>x>wn  judgment,  made  a  serious  matter  of 
this  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and  adjudged  Mc. 
BobertJBOn  to  pay  to  the  society  five  pounda 
(sterling  money)  and  costs  of  suit.  The  deciaioji 
will^sejem  strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On.  Tuesday,  Jime  5,  Johnson  was  to  retcupn 
to  London.    ^Q  was  ve^  pleasant  at  brosj^fasty 
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I  mentioned  a  friend  of  mine  having  resolved 
never  to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Johnson: 
'  Sir,  it  iB  a  very  foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not 
to  marry  a  pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself 
very  estimable.  No,  sir,  I  would  prefer  a  pretty 
woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  her.  A 
pretty  woman  may  be  foolish ;  a  pretty  woman 
may  be  wicked ;  a  pretty  woman  may  not  like 
me.  But  there  is  no  such  dan|^r  in  mcM;T3ang 
a  pretty  woman  as  is  apprehended ;  she  will  not 
be  persecuted  if  she  does  not  inyite  persecution. 
A  pretty  woman,  if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked, 
can  find  a  readier  way  than  another ;  and  that 
isalL' 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dilly*s  chaise  to 
Shefford,  where,  t^Jking  of  Lord  Bute's  never 
going  to  Scotland,  he  said,  '  As  an  ffn^^lishman, 
I  should  wish  aU  th^  Scotch  gentlemep  should 
be  educated  in  England,  and  Scotland  would 
become  a  p;rovince  |  they  would  spend  all  their 
rents  in  England.'  This  is  a  subject  of  much 
consequence,  isnd  muc^  delicacy.  The  advan- 
tage of  an  English  education  is  unqueiitionably 
very  great  to  ^otch  gentlemen  of  t^ents  and 
ambition ;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  othcpr  means,  mi^^ht  be  effectually  used 
to  prevent  them  from  being  totally  jpstranged 
from  their  native  country,  any  more  than  a 
Cumberland-  or  Northumberland  gentleman, 
who  has  been  educated  in  the  south  of  England. 
I  own,  indeed,  that  it  is  no  small  misfortune  for 
Scotch  gentlemen,  ^ho  have  neither  talents  nor 
ambition,  to  be  ednoated  in  En|^nd,  where 
,they  may  be  perhaps  distinguished  only  by  a 
nickname,  lavish  their  f ortuA^  in  giving  expen- 
sive entertainments  to  those  who  laugh  at  them, 
and  saunter  about  as  mer^  idle  in^goificant 
hangers-on  even  upon  the  foolish  great ;  when, 
if  they  had  been  judiciously  brought  up  at 
home,  they  might  h^ve  been  couifort^blQ  and 
creditably  ^lembei;^  of  society. 

At  Shefford  I  h^d  another  affectionate  parting 
from  my  revered  fji^nd,  who  was  takeo  up  by 
the  Be^ord  c^ach,  and  caj^ied  to  the  metro- 
polis. I  went  with  Messieurs  Dilly  to  see  some 
friends  at  Bedford,  dined  with  the  officers  of 
the  militia  of  the  county,  and  next  day  pro- 
ceeded on  my  journey. 

'  TO  BBKNS9  fiANOTON,  ESQ. 

'  Bolt  Coubt,  Jun^  16»  1781. 

'Dear  Si^ — ^Hqw  welcome  your  account  of 
yourself  and  your  invitation  to  your  new  house 
was  to  me  I  need  not  tell  you,  who  consider  our 
friendship  not  only  jui  formed  by  choice,  but  as 
matured  by  time.  We  have  been.no'V  iQng  enough 
acquainted  to  have  many  images  in  common, 
and  therefore  to  have  a  source  of  conversation 
which  neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a  new 
companion  can  supply. 

*  My  Lvoea  are  now  published ;  and  if  yon  will 
tell  me  whether  I  shall  send  them,  that  they 


may  come  to  you,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall 
not  be  without  them. 

'  You  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mis. 
Thrale  Ib  disencumbered  of  her  brewhouse ;  and 
that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser  so  far  from  an 
evU,  that  he  nras  content  to  give  for  it  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  Xs  the  nation 
ruined? 

'  Please  to  make  my  req[>eoifuI  compliments  to 
Lady  Bothes,  and  keep  me  in  the  memory  of  all 
the  little  dear  family,  particularly  Mrs.  Jane. — I 
am,  BJi,  your  affecticoiate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

Johnson's  charity  i«  the  poor  was  unifonD^and 
extensive,  both  from  inclination  and  principle. 
He  not  only  bestowed  liberally  put  of  his  own 
purse,  but,  what  is  more  difficult  as  well  as  rare, 
would  b«g  from  others,  when  he  had  proper 
objects  in  view.  This  he  did  judiciously  as  well 
as  humanely.  1Sx»  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that 
when  he  has  asked  him  for  some  money  for  per- 
sons in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  offered 
what  Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insisted  on 
takuig  less,  saying,  *No,  no,  sir;  we  must  not 
Tpamper  them.' 

I  »m  ind^bt«td '  ta  Mr.  Malone,  one  of  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds's  executors,  for  the  following 
note^  which  was  f oxmd  among  his  papers  after 
his  death,  and  which,  we  may  piesuate,  Ids  un-  ~ 
affected  modesty  prevented  him  from  commimi- 
cating  to  me  with  the  other  letters  from  Dr. 
Johnson  with  whioh  he  was  pleased  io  furnish 
me.  However  slight  in  itself,  as  it  does  honour , 
to  that  Ulustrious  painter  and  most  •^'o^h^» 
man,  X  9ni  happy  to  introduce  it : — 

'to  sib  J0Q9UA  BETKOIJ[>S. 

Vune  23, 1781:. 

'  Dear  Sib,-— Jt  was  not  bef  ere  yesterday  that 
I  received  your  splendid  benefaction.  To  a 
hand  so  liberal  in  distributing  I  hope  nobody 
will  envy  the  power  of  acquiring. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

*Sau.  Johnson.^ 

'to  THOMAS  ASXLE,  ESQ. 

*  Jvly  17, 1781. 

'So,— i  am  ashamed  tiiat  you  have  been 
forced  to  call  so  often  for  your  books ;  but  it  has 
been  by  no  fault  oh  either  side.  They  have 
never  been  out  of  my  haads,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  at  home  without  seeing  you ;  for,  to  see  a 
man  ao  skilful  in  the  antiquities  of  my  country> 
is  an  opportunity  of  improvement  not  willingly 
to  be  missed. 

'Your  notes  on  Alfred^  appear  to  me^  vetj 
judicious  and  accurate ;  but  they  are  too  few* 

«  The  win  Of  King  Alfred,  aUuded  to  in  this  lettei;, 
from  the  original  Saxon,  in  the  library  of  Mr.  AsUe, 
has  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  UDiversity  c| 
Oxford.— BoewELL, 
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Many  things  familiar  to  yon  are  unknown  to  me, 
and  to  most  others ;  and  you  must  not  think  too 
favourably  of  your  readers.  By  supposing  them 
knowing,  you  will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure 
of  land,  and  value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  gold  coin  ? 

*  I  have  much  curiosdty  after  the  manners  and 
truisactions  of  the  middle  i^es,  but  have  wanted 
either  diligence  xxc  opportunity,  or  both.  You, 
sir,  have  great  opportunities,  and  I  wish  you 
both  diligence  and  success.— I  am,  sir,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

The  following  curious  anecdote  I  insert  in  Dr. 
Bumey's  own  woids : — 

'  Dr.  Bumey  related  to  Br.  Johnson  the  pnr- 
tiality  which  his  writings  had  excited  in  a  friend 
of  T>t.  Bumey's,  the  late  Mr.  Bewley,  well 
known  in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  the  Phtioso- 
pher  of  MasHngham ;  who,  from  the  BambUrs 
and  Plan  of  his  Dictionary,  and  long  before  the 
author's  fame  was  established  by  the  Dictionary 
itself,  or  any  other  work,  had  conceived  such  a 
reverence  for  him,  that  he  earnestly  begged  Dr. 
Bumey  to  give  him  the  cover  of  the  first  letter 
he  had  received  from  him,  as  a  relic  of  so 
estimable  a  writer.  This  was  in  1755.  In  1760, 
when  Dr.  Bumey  visited  Dr.  Johnson  at  the 
Temple  in  London,  where  he  had  then  cham- 
bers, he  happened  to  arrive  there  before  he  was 
up ;  and  being  shown  -into  the  room  where  he 
was  to  breakfast,  finding  himself  alone,  he  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  the  ^partment,  to  try 
whether  he  could  undiscovered  steal  anything 
to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as  another  relic  of 
ihe  admirable  Dr.  Johnson.  But  finding  nothing 
better  to  his  purpose,  he  cut  some  bristles  off 
his  hearth-broom,  and -enclosed  them  in  a  letter 
to  his  country  enthusiast,  who  received  them 
with  due  reverence.  The  Doctor  was  so  sensible 
of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  a  man  of  genius  and 
science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  stranger,  that 
he  said  to  Dr.  Bumey,  "Sir,  there  is  no  man 
possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of  modesty, 
but  must  be  flattered  with  the  admiration  of 
such  a  man.  I  will  give  him  a  set  of  my  Idvea, 
if  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  of  them." 
In  this  he  kept  his  word ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  had 
not  only  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  his  friend 
'  with  a  present  more  worthy  of  his  acoeptanoe 
than  the  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but 
soon  after  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  him- 
self in  Bolt  Court,  with  whom  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  conversing  a  considerable  time,  not 
a  fortnight  before  his  death ;  which  happened 
in  St.  Martin's  Street,  during  his  visit  to  Dr. 
Bumey,  in  the  house  where  the  great  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had  lived  and  died  before.' 

In  one  of  his  little  mem9raDdttm-books  is  the 
f oUowiiig  minute : — 

'August  9,  3  p.iL,  etat.  72,  in  the  tiimsier- 
house  at  StseathaoL 


'Aft»  innumerable  resolutions  formed  and 
neglected,  I  have  retired  hither,  to  plan  a  life 
of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  that  I  may  yet  be 
useful,  and  be  daily  better  prepared  to  appear 
before  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  from  whoea 
infinite  mercy  I  humbly  call  for  assi stance  and 
support. 

'  My  purpose  is, 

'  To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some  serious 
employment. 

'  Having  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ  the  next 
six  weeks  upon  the  Italian  language,  for  my 
settled  study.' 

How  venerably  pious  does  he  appear  in  these 
moments  of  solitude,  and  how  spirited  are  his 
resolutions  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life,  and  when  afflicted  with  many 
complaints ! 

In  autunm  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birmingham, 
Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  which  very  good 
reasons  might  be  given  in  the  conjectural  yet 
positive  manner  of  writers,  who  are  proud  to 
account  for  every  event  which  they  relate.  He 
himself,  however,  says,  'The  motives  of  my 
journey  I  hardly  know ;  I  omitted  it  last  yeer, 
and  am  not  willing  to  miss  it  again.*''  But  some 
good  considerations  arise,  amongst  which  is  the 
kin^y  recollection  of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of 
Birmingham.  '  Hector  is  Hkewise  an  old  friend, 
the  only  companion  of  my  childhood  that  passed 
through  the  school  with  me.  We  have  always 
loved  one  another;  perhaps  we  may  be  made 
better  by  some  serious  conversation,  of  which, 
however,  I  have  no  distinct  hope.' 

He  says  too,  '  At  Lichfield,  my  native  plaee, 
I  hope  to  show  a  good  example  by  frequent 
attendance  on  public  worship.* 

My  correspondence  with  him  during  the  resfe 
of  this  year  was,  I  know  not  why,  very  scanty, 
and  all  on-my  side.  I  wrote  him  one  letter  to 
introduce  Mr.  Sinclair  (now  Sir  John),  the  mem- 
ber for  Caithness,  to  his  acquaintance;  and 
informed  him  in  another,  that  my  wife  had 
again  been  affected  with  alarming  syn^ptoms  of 
illnftsiu 

<?HAPTEB  LY. 

1782. 

In  1782,  Johnson's  eomplaints  increased,  and 
the  history  of  his  life  this  year  is  little  more 
than  a  mournful  recital  of  the  variations  of  his 
illness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  it  will 
appear,  from  his  letters,  that  the  powezs  of  his 
mind  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

'to  JAKES  BOSWXLL,  ES^ 

*Jamiarp5f  1782. 
'  0EAB  SlB,—^  sit  down  to  answer  your  letter 

*  Prtttftn  omd  Mtditations. 
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on  the  same  day  in  which  I  received  it,  and  am 
pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the  year  is  to  you. 
No  man  ought  /to  be  at  ease  while  he  knows 
himself  in  the  wrong;  and  I  have  not  satisfied 
myself  with  my  long  silence.  The  letter  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Sinclair,  however,  was,  I  beHeve, 
never  brought. 

'  My  health  has  been  tiottering  this  last  year ; 
and  I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account  of  my 
time.  I  am  alwajis  hoping  to  do  better  than  I 
have  ever  hitherto  done. 

'  My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Staffordshire 
was  not  pleasant ;  for  what  enjoyment  has  a 
sick  man  visiting  the  sick  ?  Shall  we  ever  have 
another  frolic  like  our  journdy  to  the  Hebrides  ? 

'  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boswell  will  surmount 
her  complaints.  In  losing  her  you  will  lose  your 
anchor,  and  be  tost,  without  stability,  by  the 
waves  of  life.*'  I  wish  both  her  and  you  very 
many  years,  and  very  happy. 

'  For  some  months  past  I  ha^e  been  so  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  that  I  can  send  you 
nothing  particular.  All  your  friends,  however, 
are  well,  and  will  be  glad  of  your  return  to  Lon- 
d(Hi. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

At  a  time  When  he  was  less  able  than  he  had 
once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  was  suddenly 
deprived  of  Mr.  Levett,  which  event  he  thus 
eommunieated  to  Dr.  Lawrence  2 — 

*  Janvmy  17, 1782. 

'  Sib, — Oui*  old  friend  Mr.  Levett,  who  was 
last  night  eminently  cheerful,  died  thismtMming. 
The  man  who  lay  in  the  same  room,  hearing  an 
imcommon  noise,  got  up  and  tried  to  make  him 
speak,  but  without  effect.  He  then  called  Mr. 
Holder,  the  apothecaiy,  who,  though  when  he 
eame  he  thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  bat 
could  draw  BO  blood.  So  has  ended  the  long 
life  of  a  very  useful  and  very  blameless-  man. — 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books,  in  my  pos- 
session, is  the  following  entry :—' January  20, 
Sunday.  Bobert  Levett  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Bridewell,  between  one  and  two 
in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on  Thursday  17, 
about  seven  in  the  morning,  by  an  instantaneous 
death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  friend ;  I 
have  known  him  from  about  46.  Cwamoidani, 
May  God  have  merpy  oh  him.  May  He  have 
mercy  on  me.* 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectibnate  regard  for 
Levett,  that  he  honoured  his  memory  with  the 
following  pathetic  verses : — 


1  The  trath  of  this  hat  been  proved  by  sad  experi- 
ence. ^Boswbli. 
Mrs.  Boswell  died  June  4, 17B9.'-HALoirft 


'  Condemn'd^to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 

As  on  we  toll  from  day  to  day. 
By  sadden  blast  ox*  slow  decline 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try'd  through  many  a  varying  year. 
See  LsvBTT  to  the  grave  descend ; 

Officious,  innocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Tet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind. 

Nor,  letter 'd  arrogance,  deny 
Tliy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  Cainting  nature  call'd  for  aid. 
And  hov'ring  Death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 
The  power  of  art  \vithout  tAe  show. 

In  Misery's  darkest  caverns  known. 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour'd  his  groan. 

And  lonely  want  retired  to  die.  ^ 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay. 
No  petty  gains  disdain'd  l^  pride ; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void ; 

And  sure  the  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talrat  well  employ'd. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night,  ^ 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by  ; 
His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright. 

Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain. 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay,  « 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chaiUt 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way.' 

In  one  of  Johnson's  registers  of  this  year, 
there  occurs  the  following  curious  passage : — 
'Jan.  20.  The  Ministry  is  dissolved.  I  prayed 
with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks."  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion,  whether  there  are  two 
distinct  particulars  mentioned  here?  Or  that 
we  are  to  understand  the  giving  of  thanks  to  be 
in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry? 
In  support  of  the  last  of  these  conjectures  may 
be  urged  his  mean:  opinion  of  that  Ministry, 
which  has  frequently  appeared  in  the  oourse  of 
this  work ;  and  it  is  strongly  confirmed  by  what 
he  said  on  the  subject  ta  Mr.  Seward : — 'I  am 
glad  the  Ministry  is  removed.  Such  a  bunch  of 
imbecility  never  disgraced  a  eountry^  If  they 
sent  a  messenger  into  the  City  to  take  up  a 
printer,  the  messenger  wartakeiv  up  instead  of 
the  printer,  and  committed  by  the  sitting  alder- 
man. If  they  sent  one  arm^  to  the  relief  of 
another,  the  first  asmy  was  defeated  and  taken 
before  the  second  arrivedr    (^  will  net  say  that 

'  Johnson  repeated  this  fine  to  me  thns : 
'  And  Labour  steals  an  hour  to  die.* 
Bat  he  afterwards  altered  it  to  the  present  readisi^ 
—Boswell. 
3  Prawn  and  MeditaHons,  p.  209.     - 
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what  they  did  was  always  wrong ;  but  it  was 
always  don^  at  a  wrong  time.' 

'tombs.  BTRAHAir. 

*  February  4,  1782. 

'Deab  Madam, — ^l^irs.  Williams  showed  me 
your  kind  letter.  This  little  habitation  is  now 
but  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with  the  gloom 
of  disease  and  death.  Of  the  four  inmates,  one 
has  been  suddenly  snatched  away ;  two  are 
oppressed  by  very  afflictive  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness ;  and  I  tried  yesterday  to  gain  some  relief 
by  a  third  bleeding,  from  a  disorder  which  has 
for  some  time  distressed  me,  and  I  think  myself 
to-day  much  better. 

'  I  am  glad,  dear  madam,  to  hear  that  you  are 
so  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath.  Let  me  once 
more  entreat  you  to  stay  till  your  health  is  not 
only  obtained,  but  confirmed.  Your  fortune  is 
such  as  that  no  moderate  expense  deserves  your 
care ;  and  you  have  a  husband  who,  I  believe, 
does  not  regard  it.  Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are 
quite  welL  I  am,  for  my  part,  very  much 
deserted ;  but  complaint  is  useless.  I  hoi>e 
GU)d  will  bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form 
the  same  wish  for  me. — I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

'fSAM.  JOHirSON.' 
'  TO  EDMOND  MALONZ,  ESQ. 

*  Feb.  27, 1782. 
'  SiB,-^!  have  for  many  weeks  been  so  much 
out  of  order,  that  I  have  gone  out  only  in  a 
coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale*s,  where  I  can  use  all  the 
freedom  that  sickness  requires.  Do  not,  .there- 
fore, take  it  amiss  that  I  «m  not  with  you 
and  Dr.  Farmer.  I  hox>0  hereafter  to  see  you 
often.  —I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  JoHKSOsr.' 

K>TBB8[AME. 

'  Martk  2, 1782. 

*  Deab  Sib,— I  hope  I  grow  better,  and  shall 

soon   be  able  to  enjoy  the  kindness  of   my 

friends.    I  think  this  wild  adherence  to  Chat- 

terton '  more  unaccountable  than  the  obstinate 

>  This  Note  was  in  uiswer  to- one  whltii  accompanied 
•  one  of  the  eariiest  pamphlets  on  the  sutject  of  Ghat- 
terton's  forgery,  entitled  Ounory  ObMrvaOaiu  <m  iM 
Poems  aUribvUd  to  Thomcu  Rowley ,  etc  Hr.  Thomas 
Walton's  veiy  able  Inquiry  appeared  about  three 
mouths  afterwards;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  admirable 
VindieaHon  qf  his  Aj^pendix,  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  left  the  b^evers  in  his  daring  impostux^ 
nothing  but  'the  resolution  to  say  again  what  had 
■  been  said  before.'  Daring,  however,  as  this  fiction 
was,  and  wild  as  was  the  adherence,  to  Chattert^n, 
•vboth  were  greatly  exceeded  in  1795  and  the  following 
year,  by  a  still  more  andaoious  impostore,  and  the 
pertinacity  of  one  of  its  adherents,  who  has  immor- 
talised his  name  by  publishing  a  bulky  .volume,  of 
which  the  direct  and  manifest  otjeot  was,  to  prove 
the  snthentLcity  of  certain  papers  attributed  to  Shak- 
speare,  after  the  fkbricator  of  the  sporiotis  trash  had 
publicly  acknowledged  the  imposture  1— Malohb. 


defence  of  Ossian.  In  Osdan  there  is  a  na- 
tional pride,  which  may  be  forgiven,  though 
it  cannot  be  applauded.  In  Chatterton  there 
is  nothing  but  the  resolution  to  say  again  what 
has  once  been  said. — ^I  am,  sir,  srour  humble 
servant,  'Sail  Johhson.' 

These  short  letters  show  the  regard  which  Dr. 
Johnson  entertained  for  Mr.  Malone,  who  the 
more  he  is  known  is  the  more  highly  valued. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Johnson  was 
prevented  from  sharing  the  elegant  hospitality 
of  that  gentleman's  table,  at  which  he  would, 
in  every  respect,  have  been  fully  gratified.  Mr. 
Malone,  who  has  so  ably  succeeded  him  as  an 
editor  of  Shakspeart,  has,  in  his  preface,  done 
great  and  just  honour  to  Johnson's  memory. 

'  TO  MBa.  LUCT  POBTEB,  IK  LIOHFIELD. 

'  London,  Maroh  2, 1782L 

'  Deab  Madam, — I  went  away  from  Xichfield 
ill,  and  have  had  a  troublesome  time  with  my 
breath ;  for  some  weeks  I  have  been  disordered 
by  a  cold,  of  which  I  could  not  get  the  violence 
abated,  till  I  had  been  let  blood  three  times. 
I  have  not,  however,  been  so  bad  but  that  I 
could  have  written,  and  am  sorry  that  I  ne- 
glected it. 

'  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy ;  both  Wil- 
liams, and  Desmoulins,  and  myself,  are  very 
sickly ;  Frank  is  not  well ;  and  poor  Levett 
died  in  his  bed  the  other  day,  by  a  sudden 
stroke.  I  suppose  not  one  minute  passed  be- 
tween iiealth  and  death;  so  uncertain  are 
hnmait  things. 

'  Such  is  the  H>pearanceof  the  woild -about 
me;  I  hope  your  scenes  are  more  eheerfuL 
But  whatever  befalls  us,  though  it  is  wise  to  be 
serious,  it  is  useless  and  foolish,  and  perhaps 
sinful,  to 'be  gloomy.  Let  us  theyefore  keep 
ourselves  as  easy  as  we  can ;  though  the  loss  of 
friends  will  be  felt,  and  poor  Levett  had  been  a 
faithful  adherent  for  thirty  years. 

'  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission  of 
writing;  I  hope  to  mend  that  and  my  other 
faults.    Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

*  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and 
Miss  Adey,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  the  whole 
company  4)f  my  friends. — ^I  am,  my  dear,  your 
most  humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Jobnson.' 

tothbbamb. 

f  Bolt  Goubt,  Fleet  Stbkct, 
.Mcurch.1%  1782. 
'Dbab  Madam, — My  last  was  but  a  dull 
letter,  and  I  know  not  that  this  will  be  much 
more  oheerful ;  I  am,  however,  wining  to  write, 
because  jou  are  desirous  to  hear  from  me. 

*  My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth  week^ 
for  it  is  not  yet  over.  I  was  last  Thursday 
blooded  for  the  fourth  time,  and  havB  nnce 
found  myself  much  relieved,  but  I  am  very 
tender,  and «  easily  hurt ;  so ;  that  nnee  we 
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parted  I  haw  had  hut  little  comfort,  hut  I 
hope  that  the  spring  will  recover  me,  and  that 
in  the  Bommer  I  shall  see  Lichfield  again ;  for 
I  will  not  delay  my  visit  another  year  to  the 
end  of  autumn. 

*  I  have,  by  advertising,  found  poor  Mr. 
Levett's  brothers  in  Yorkshire,  who  will  take 
the  little  he  has  left :  it  is  but  little,  yet  it  will 
be  welcome,  for  I  believe  they  are  of  very  low 
condition. 

'  To  be  sick,  and  see  nothing  but  sickness  and 
death,  is  but  a  gloomy  <tate ;  but  I  hope  better 
times,  even  in  this  world,  will  come,  and  what- 
ever this  world  may  withhold  or  give,  we  shall 
be  happy  in  a  better  state.  Bray  for  me,  my 
dear  Lucy. 

'Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb,  and 
Miss  Adey,  and  my  old  friend  Hetty  Bailey,  and 
to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies. — ^I  am,  dear  madam, 
yours  affectionately,  '.Sam.  Johitson.' 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written, 
he  thus  feelingly  mentions  his  respected  friend 
and  physician.  Dr.  Lawrence : — '  Poor  Lawrence 
has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  hearing :  and  I 
have  lost  the  conversation  of  a  learned,  intelli- 
gent, and  communicative  companion,  and  a 
friend  whom  long  familiarity  has  much  en- 
deared. Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  men  whom 
I  have  known.     **  JSfosbrum  itmnium,  mUarere 

It  was  Dr.  .Johnson's  custom,  when  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Lawrence  concerning  his  own  health,  to 
use  the  Ijatin  language.  I  have  been  favoured 
by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one  of  these  letters  as  a 
specimen: — 

*T.  Lawbbnoio,  Medico,  S. 

'  MaiU  Oalendit,  1792. 

*  Novum  fngns,  nova  tussis,  nova  spirandi 

difficultas,  novam  sanguinis  missionem  suadent, 

qnam  tamen  te  inoonsulto  nolim  fien.    Ad  te 

venire  vix  possum,  nao  est  cur  ad  me  venias. 

Licere  vel  non  licere  uno  verbo  dicendum  est : 

cetera  mihi  et  Holdero  '  reliqueiis.    Si  per  te 

licet,  imperatur  nuncio  Holderum  ad  me  de- 

ducere. 

'  Postquam  tu  disoesseris,  quo  me  vertam?" 
'  tt      »  I      .  ■    I  I  III 

>  PragtnamdMedUationi. 
s  Mr.  Holder,  In  the  Strand,  Dr.  Johnson's  i^the- 
cary.— BoewBLL. 

*  Soon  after  the  above  letter.  Dr.  jAwrence  left 
London,  but  not  before  the  palsy  had  made  so  great  a 
progress  as  to  render  him  unable  to  write  for  himsell 
The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  addressed  l^ 
Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  his  daughters  :— 

'Ton  will  easily  believe  with  what  gladness  I  read 
that  you  had  heaid  onoe  again  thatvoice  to  which  we 
have  all  so  often  delighted  to  attend.  ](ay  you  often 
hear  it  If  we  had  his  mind  and  his  tongue,  we  could 
spare  the  rest. 

'  I  am  not  vlgcmnis,  but  much  better  than  when 
dear  Dr.  Lawrence  held  my  pulse  the  last  time.  Be 
so  Und  as  tolet  me  Jmow,  ftom  one  little  Interval  to 


*t0  captain  lanoton,*  in  rochestee. 

*  Bolt  Court,  Fl^et  Street, 
•  March  20, 1782. 

'  Dear  Sir, — it  is  now  lon^  since  we  saw  one 
another;  and,  whatever  has  been  the  reason, 
neither  you  have  written  to  me  nor  I  to  you. 
To  let  friendship  die  away  by  negligence  and 
silence,  is  certfdnly  not  wise.  It  is  voluntarily 
to  throw  away  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of 
this  weary  pUgrimage,  of  which  when  it  is,  as 
it  must  be,  taken  finally  away,  he  that  travels 
on  alone  will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could 
be  so  little.  Do  not  forget  me  ;  you  see  that  I 
do  not  forget  you.  It  is  pleasing,  in  the  silence 
of  solitude,  to  think  that  there  is  one  at  least, 
however  distant,  of  whose  benevolence  there  is 
little  doubt,  and  whom  there  is  yet  hope  of 
seeing  again.    - 

'  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  parted,  the 
history  is  moumfuL  The  spring  of  lalst  year 
deprived  me  of  Thrade,  a  man  whose  eye  for 
fifteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turned  upon 
me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness;  for  such 
another  friend  the  general  course  of  human 
things  will  not  suffer  man  to  hope.  I  passed 
the  summer  at  Streatham,  but  ^here  was  no 
Thrale;  and  having  idled  away  the  summer 
with  a  weakly  body  and  neglected  mind,  I  made 
a  journey  to  Staffordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter. 
The  season  was  4reary ;  I  was  sickly,  and  found 
the  friends  sickly  whom  I  went  to  see.  After 
a  sorrowful  sojourn,  I  returned  to  a  habitation 
possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick  women, 
where  my  dear  old  friend,  Nr.  Levett,  to  whom, 
as  he  used  to  tell  me,  I  owe  your  acquaintance, 
died  a  few  weeks  ago  suddenly  in  his  bed. 
There  passed  not,  I  believe,  a  minute  between 

another,  the  state  of  his  body.  I  am  pleased  that  he 
remembers  me,  and  hope  tiiat  it  never  can  be  possible 
for  me  to  forget  him.    July  22, 1782. ' 

'  I  am  much  delighted  even  with  the  small  advances 
which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes  towards  recovery.  If 
we  could  have  again  but  his  mind,  and  his  tongue  .in 
his  mind,  and  his  right  hand,  we  should  not  much 
lament  th^  rest.  I  should  not  despair  of  helping  the 
swelled  hand  by  electricity,  if  it  were  frequently  and 
diligently  supplied. 

'  Let  me  know  from  time  to  tine  whatever  happens ; 
and  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  inte> 
rested  In  eveiy  change.    Aug.  26, 1782.' 

■  Though  the  account  with  which  you  favoured  me 
in  your  last  letter  could  not  give  me  the  pleasure  that 
I  wished,  yet  I  wss  glad  to  leoeive  it ;  for  my  affection 
to  my  dear  Mend'  makes  me  desirous  of  knowing  hla 
state,  whatever  it  be.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  con- 
tinue  to  let  me  know,  iKm  time  to  time,  all  that  you 
observe. 

*  Han^  fits  ^  atvtce  illness  have,  for  about  three 
months  past,  forced  my  kind  physician  often  upon  my 
mind.  I  am  now  better ;  and  hope  gratitude,  as  well 
as  distress,  can  be  a  motive  to  remembrance.  Bolt 
Court,  iFlett-Btraet,  Feb.  4, 1788.'— Boswsll. 

*■  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  duty  aft 
Rochester,  he  is  addressed  by  his  mUitaiy  title.— Bqs- 

WBLL. 
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health  and  death.  At  night,  as  at  Mrs.  Thrale's, 
I  was  musing  in  my  chamber,  I  thought  with 
uncommon  earnestness,  that  however  I  might 
alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  I  might 
remove,  I  would  endeavour  to  retain  Levett 
about  me.  In  the  morning  my  servant  brought 
me  word  that  Levett  was  called  to  another  state, 
— a  state  for  which,  I  think,  he  was  not  unpre- 
pared, for  he  was  very  useful  to  the  poor.  How 
much  soever  I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I 
had  valued  him  more. 

'I  have  myself  been  ill  more  than  eight 
weeks  of  a  disorder,  from  which,  at  the  expense 
of  about  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  I  hope  I  am  now 
recovering. 

'  You,  dear  sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more  cheerful 
scene :  you  see  George  fond  of  his  book,  and  the 
pretty  misses  airy  and  lively,  with  my  own  little 
Jenny  equal  to  the  best ;  and  in  whatever  can 
contribute  to  your  quiet  or  pleasure,  you  have 
Lady  Rothes  ready  to  concur.  May  whatever 
you  enjoy  of  good  be  increased,  and  whatever 
you  suffer  of  evil  be  diminished. — I  am,  dear 
sir,  your  humble  servant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  MB.  HZOTOB,  IN  BIRMINGHAH.' 

*  London,  March  21, 1782. 

'Deab  Sm,— I  hope  I  do  not  very  grossly 
flatter  myself  to  imagine  that  you  and  dear  Mrs. 
Careless  will  be  glad  to  hear  some  account  of 
me.  I  performed  the  journey  to  London  with 
very  little  inconvenience,  and  came  safe  to  my 
habitation,  where  I  found  nothing  but  ill  health, 
and  of  consequence,  very  little  cheerfulness.  I 
then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  country, 
where  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold  which  has 
hung  eight  weeks  upon,  me,  and  from  which  I 
am,  at  the  expense  of  fifty  ounces  of  blood,  not 
yet  free.  I  am  afraid  I  must  once  more  owe  my 
recovery  to  warm  weather,  which  seems  to  make 
no  advances  towards  us. 

'  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope,  soon 
grow  better.  In  other  respects  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I  have  written 
anjrthing  more  generally  commended  than  the 
Live*  of  the  Poets;  and  have  found  the  world 
willing  enough  to  caress  me,  if  my  health  had 
invited  me  to  be  in  much  company ;  but  thi| 
season  I  have  been  almost  wholly  employed  in 
nursing  myself. 

'  When  summer  comes  I  hope  to  see  you  again, 
and  will  not  put  off  my  visit  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  have  lived  so  long  in  London,  that  I  did 
not  remember  the  difference  of  seasons. 

*  Your  health,  when  I  saw  you,  was  much  im- 
proved. You  will  be  prudent  enough  not  to  put 
it  in  danger.    I  hope,  when  we  meet  again,  we 


^  A  part  of  this  letter  having  been  torn  off,  I  have, 
trom  the  evident  meaning,  supplied  a  few  words  and 
bali  words  at  the  ends  and  beginnings  oi  lines.— Boe- 

WELU 


shall  congratulate  each  other  upon  fair  prospects 
of  longer  life :  though  what  are  the  pleasures  of 
the  longest  life,  when  placed  in  comparison  with 
a  happy  death  ? — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  most 
affectionately,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

TOTHESAHB. 
[Without  a  date  J  hut  sitppoted 
to  be  about  thii  time,] 

*  Deab  Stb, — That  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Carelen 
should  have  care  or  curiosity  about  my  health, 
gives  me  that  pleasure  which  every  man  feels 
from  finding  himself  not  forgotten.  In  age  we 
feel  again  that  love  of  our  native  place  and  our 
early  friends,  which,  in  the  bustle  or  amusements 
of  middle  life,  were  overborne  and  suspended. 
You  and  I  should  now  naturally  cling  to  one 
another.  We  have  outlived  most  of  those  who 
could  pretend  to  rival  us  in  each  other's  kind- 
ness. In  our  walk  through  life  we  have  dropped 
our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up  such  as 
chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You, 
indeed,  have  a  sister,  with  whom  you  can  divide 
the  day ;  I  have  no  natural  friend  left ;  but 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me 
from  neglect ;  I  have  not  wanted  such  allevia- 
tions of  life  as  friendship  could  supply.  Hy 
health  has  been,  from  my  twentieth  year,  such 
as  has  seldom  afforded  me  a  single  day  of  ease ; 
but  it  is  at  least  not  worse :  and  I  sometimes 
make  myself  believe  it  is  better.  My  disorders 
are,  however,  still  sufficiently  oppressive. 

'I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again  this 
autumn,  and  intend  to  find  my  way  through 
Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  see  you  and  dear 
Mrs.  Careless  well. —I  am,  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  '  Sam.  Johnson.* 

I  wrote  to  him  at  different  dates ;  regretted 
that  I  could  not  come  to  London  tlus  spring,  but 
hoped  we  should  meet  somewhe)m  in  the  sum- 
mer; mentioned  the  state  of  my  affairs,  and 
suggested  hopes  of  some  preferment ;  informed 
him,  that  as  The  Bea/uHes  of  Johnson  had  been 
published  in  London,  some  obscure  scribbler  had 
published,  at  Edinburgh,  what  he  called  Site 
D^omUUet  of  Johnson, 

'to  jambs  boswell,  esq. 

'  London,  March  28, 1782. 
'  Deab  SiB,~-The  pleasure  which  we  used  to 
receive  from  each  other  on  Good  f^day  and 
Easter  Day»  we  must  be  this  year  content  to 
miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray  for  each  other,  and 
hoi>e  to  see  one  another  yet  from  time  to  time 
with  mutual  delight.  My  disorder  has  been  a 
cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great 
uneasiness ;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it  is 
now  relieved ;  and,  next  to  the  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Boswell,  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  rejoice 
at  mine. 

*  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is  yet 
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too  early  to  consider.  You  want  to  know  what 
yon  ahall  do  now ;  I  do  not  think  this  time  of 
bnatle  and  confusion '  like  to  produce  any  ad- 
vantage to  you.  Every  man  has  those  to  reward 
and  gratify  who  have  contributed  to  his  ad- 
vancement. To  come  hither  with  such  expecta- 
tions at  the  expense  of  borrowed  money,  which, 
I  find,  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can 
hardly  be  considered  prudent.  I  am  sorry  to 
find,  what  your  solicitations  seera  to  imply,  that 
you  hare  already  gone  the  whole  length  of  your 
credit  Thitf  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your  whole  life 
at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate  your  inheritance, 
you  can  at  last  inherit  nothing;  all  that  you 
receive  must  pay  for  the  past.  You  must  get  a 
place  or  pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name 
of  a  great  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  is 
BO  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  so  much 
temptation,  and  so  much  misery,  that  I  cannot 
but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  avoid  it.  live  on 
what  you  have ;  live  if  you  can  on  less ;  do  not 
borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure ;  the  vanity 
will  end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret : 
stay  therefore  at  home,  till  you  have  saved 
money  for  your  journey  hither. 

'  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  are  said  to  have  got 
money  to  the  collector ;  if  TJie  Deformities  have 
the  same  success,  I  shall  be  a  still  more  exten- 
sive benefactor. 

'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  who 
is,  I  hope,  reconciled  to  me ;  and  to  the  young 
people,  whom  I  have  never  offended. 

*  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your  plea 
against  the  solicitors. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  '  Sail  Johnson.* 

• 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of  body  and 
mind  this  year,  the  following  correspondence 
affords  a  pivof ,  not  only  of  his  benevolenee  and 
conscientious  readiness  to  relieve  a  good  man 
from  error,  but  by  his  clothing  one  of  the  senti- 
ments in  his  Sambler  in  different  language,  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  original,  shows  his  extra- 
ordinary command  of  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that  in 
the  Morning  Cftronicle  a  passage  in  The  Beauties 
of  Johnson,  article  Death,  had  been  pointed  out 
as  supposed  by  some  readers  to  recommend 
suicide,  the  words  being,  '  To  die  is  the  fate  of 
man ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish  is  gene- 
rally his  folly ;  *  and  respectfully  suggesting  to 
him,  that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any  sen- 
tence in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged  friend 
of  religion  and  virtue  should  not  pass  uncontra- 
dicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  the  clergyman's  letter : 


'  TO  THE  BEVSBSND  MB. 


-,  AT  BATH. 


*  May  15,  1782. 
*  Sib, — ^Being  now  in  the  country  in  a  state  of 

^  On  the  preceding  day  the  Ministry  had  been 
Changed. 


recovery,  aa  I  hope,  from  a  very  oppressive  dis- 
order, I  cannot  neglect  the  acknowledgment  of 
your  Christian  letter.  The  book  called  The 
Beauties  of  Johnson  is  the  production  of  I  know 
not  whom ;  I  never  saw  it  but  by  casual  inspec- 
tion, and  considered  myself  as  utterly  disen- 
gaged from  its  consequencea  Of  the  passage 
you  mention,  I  remember  some  notice  in  some 
paper ;  but  knowing  that  it  must  be  misrepre- 
.sented,  I  thought  of  it  no  more,  nor  do  I  know 
where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books.  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  think  little  of  newspapers ;  but  an 
opinion  so  weighty  and  serious  as  yours  has 
determined  me  to  do,  what  I  should,  without 
your  seasonable  admonition,  have  omitted ;  and 
I  will  direct  my  thought  to  be  shown  in  its 
true  state.  ^  If  I  could  find  the  passage,  I  would 
direct  you  to  it.  I  suppose  the  tenor  is  this : — 
"Acute  diseases  are  the  Immediate  and  inevit- 
able strokes  of  Heaven ;  but  of  them  the  pain  is 
short,  and  the  conchudon  speedy ;  chronical  dis- 
orders, by  which  we  are  suspended  in  tedious 
torture  between  life  and  death,  are  commonly 
the  effect  of  our  own  misconduct  and  intemper- 
ance. To  die,  etc"  This,  sir,  you  see,  is  all 
true  and  all  blameless.  I  hoi>e  some  time  in  the 
next  week  to  have  all  rectified.  My  health  has 
been  lately  much  shaken  ;  if  you  favour  me  with 
any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  know 
that  I  have  your  prayers.— I  am,  etc., 

*  Sam.  Johnbon.' 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its  full 
effect,  and  the  clergyman  acknowledged  it  in 
grateful  and  pious  terms. 

The  following  letters  require  no  extracts  fnpm 
mine  to  intiroduce  them  :— 

*  TO  jambs  BOSWEUi,  K8Q. 

'  London,  June  3, 1782. 

'  Dbab  SlB,->The  earnestness  and  tenderness 
of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  oannot  think  myself 
showing  it  more  respect  than  it  claims  by  sitting 
c(own  to  answer  it  on  the  day  on  which  I  re- 
ceived it. 

'  This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very  irk- 
some and  severe  disorder.    My  respiration  has 

>  What  follows,  appeared  In  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  May  20, 1782.— A  correspondent  having  mentioned, 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  December  12,  the  last 
clause  of  the  following  paragraph,  as  seeming  to  favour 
suicide,  we  are  requested  to  print  the  whole  passage, 
that  its  true  meaning  may  appear,  which  is  not  to 
recommend  suicide,  but  exercise : — 

'  Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution  to 
which  we  are  decreed ;  but  while  the  soul  and  body 
continue  united,  it  can  make  the  association  pleasing, 
and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall  be  disjoined 
by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a  principle  among  the 
ancients,  that  acute  diseases  are  from  Heaven,  and 
chronical  ^m  ourselves ;  the  dart  of  death,  indeed, 
ftdls  ttom  Heaven,  but  we  poison  it  by  our  own  mis- 
conduct :  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  witb 
lingering  anguish  is  generally  his  folly.'— Boswell. 


V  ' 
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been  much  impeded,  and  much  blood  has  been 
taken  away.  I  am  now  harawed  by  a  catarrhous 
cough,  from  which  my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief 
by  change  of  air ;  and  I  am  therefore  preparing 
to  go  to  Oxford. 

*  Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you  from 
coming  to  London  this  spring,  I  will'  not  deter- 
mine. You  have  not  lost  much  by  missing  my 
company ;  I  have  scarcely  been  well  for  a  single 
week.  I  might  have  received  comfort  from  your 
kindness ;  but  you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted, 
and,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish.  Whatever 
might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  have  honestly  advised  you  to 
come  hither  with  borrowed  money.  Do  not  ac- 
custom yourself  to  consider  debt  only  as  an 
inconvenience — you  will  find  it  a  calamity. 
Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of  doing 
good,  and  produces  so  much  inability  to  resist 
evil,  both  natural  and  moral,  that  it  is  by  all 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  Consider  a  man 
whose  fortime  is  very  narrow,  whatever  be  his 
rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputation  by 
intellectual  excellence,  what  can  he  do,  or  what 
evU  can  he  prevent  ?  That  he  cannot  help  the 
needy  is  evident ;  he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But 
perhaps  his  advice  or  admonition  may  be  useful. 
His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence;  many 
more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  t^an  that  he  is 
wise ;  and  few  will  reverei&ce  the  understanding 
that  is  of  so  little  advantage  to  its  owner.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of  a  debtor, 
which,  however,  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of 
riches  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who 
lias  money  to  spare  has  it  always  in  his  power 
to  benefit  others ;  and  of  such  power  a  good  man 
must  always  be  desirous. 

*  I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of  Easter.* 
We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in  autumn,  both  well 
and  both  cheerful ;  and  part  each  the  better  for 
the  other's  company. 

'  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
to  the  young  charmers. — I  am,  etc., 

'  Sam.  JoHicsoK.' 

'tomb,  fbbkins. 

Vttfy28, 1782. 

*  Deab  Sib, — I  am  much  pleased  that  you  are 
going  a  very  long  journqy,  which  may,  by  proper 
conduct,  restore  your  health  and  prolong  your 
life. 

'  Observe  these  rules : — 

'L  Turn  all  care  out  of  your  head  as  soon  as 
you  mount  the  chaise. 

'  2.  Do  not  think  about  frugality ;  your  health 
is  worth  more  than  it  can  cost. 

'3.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey  to 
fatigue. 

1  Which  I  celebrated  in  the  Chttrch  of  England 
chapel  at  Edinburgh,  founded  by  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Smith,  of  respectable  and  pious  memory.— Boswell. 


'  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest. 

'  5.  Get  a  smart  sea-sickness  if  you  can. 

'  6.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep  your  mind 
easy. 

'  7.  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ;  with 
an  unqiiiet  mind,  neither  exercise,  nor  diet,  nor 
physic,  can  be  of  much  use. 

*'  I  wish  you,  dear  sir,  a  prosperous  journey, 
and  a  happy  recovery. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•Am/;im<24,  1782. 
'  Deab  Sir, — Being  uncertain  whether  I  should 
have  any  call  this  autumn  into  the  country,  I 
did  not  immediately  answer  your  kind  letter. 
I  have  no  call ;  but  if  you  desire  to  meet  me  at 
Ashbourne,  I  believe  I  can  come  thither ;  if  you 
had  rather  come  to  London,  I  can  stay  at 
Streatham :  take  your  choice. 

*  This  year  has  been  very  heavy.  From  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  middle  of  June  I  was 
battered  by  one  disorder  after  another !  I  am 
now  very  much  recovered,  and  hope  still  to  be 
better.  What  happiness  it  is  that  Mrs.  Boswell 
has  escaped ! 

'  My  lAxez  are  reprinting,  and  I  have  forgotten 
the  author  of  Gray's  character.'  Write  im- 
mediately, and  it  may  be  perhaps  yet  inserted. 

*  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have  your  free 
choice ;  at  any  place  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

On  the  30th  of  August  I  informed  him  that 
my  honoured  father  had  died  that  morning ;  a 
complaint,  under  which  he  had  long  laboured, 
having  suddenly  come  to  a  crisis,  while  I  was 
upon  a  visit  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Preston, 
from  whence  I  had  hastened  the  day  before, 
upon  receiving  a  letter  by  express. 

'to  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

•  London,  -Sept.  7, 1782. 

'Dear  Sir, — I  have  struggled  through  this 
year  with  so  much  infirmity  of  body,  and  sueh 
strong  impressions  of  the  fragility  of  life,  that 
death,  whenever  it  appears,  fills  me  with 
melancholy;  and  I  cannot  hear  without  emotion 
of  the  removal  of  any  one,  whom  I  have  known, 
into  another  state. 

'  Your  father's  death  had  every  droumstanoe 
that  could  enable  you  to  bear  it ;  it  was  at  a 
mature  age,  and  it  was  expected;  and  as  his 
general  life  had  been  pious,  his  thoughts  had 
doubtless  for  ihany  years  past  been  turned  upon 
eternity.  That  you  did  not  find  him  sensible 
must  doubtless  grieve  you ;  his  disposition  to- 
wards you  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  kind, 

>  The  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  Tiear  of  St  Gluvias,  Con- 
walL— Boswell. 
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though  not  of  a  fond,  father.  Kindness^  at 
leaat  actual,  is  in  our  power,  but  fonrlness  is 
not;  and  if  by  negligence  or  imprudence  you 
had  extinguished  his  fondness^  he  could  not 
at  will  rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  remained 
between  you  but  mutual  forgiveness  of  each 
other's  faults,  and  mutual  desire  of  eacbfOther's 
happiness. 

'  I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposition  of 
his  fortune. 

*'  Tou,  dear  sir,  have  now  a  new  station,  and 
have  therefore  new  cares  (Mid  new  employments. 
Life,  as  Cowley  seema  to  say,  ought  to  resemble 
a  well-ordered  jwem ;  of  which  one  rule  generally 
received  is,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple, 
and  should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new 
course  of  life  with  the  least  show,  and  the  least 
expense  possible ;  you  may  at  pleasure  increase 
both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  your  estate  your  own,  while  any  man 
can  call  upon  you  for  money  which  you  cannot 
pay ;  therefore  begin  with  timorous  parsimony. 
Let  it  be  your  first  care  not  to  be  in  any  man's 
debt.  , 

'  When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a  future 
state,  the  present  life  seems  hardly  worthy  of 
all  those  principles  of  conduct,  and  maxims  of 
prudence,  which  one  generation  of  men  has 
transmitted  to  another ;  but  upon  a  closer  view, 
when  it  is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced, 
and  how  much  good  is  impeded  by  embarrass- 
ment and  distress,  and  how  little  room  the 
expedients  of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  it  grows  manifest  that  the  boundless 
importance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  this. 

'  Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure  the 
kindness  of  the  agents  and  factors ;  do  not 
disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  unwelcome  gaiety, 
or  apparent  suspicion.  From  them  you  must 
learn  the  real  state  of  your  affairs,  the  characters 
of  your  tenants,  and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

*Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell;  I 
think  her  expectations  from  air  and  exercise  are 
the  best  that  she  can  form.  I  hope  she  will  live 
long  and  happily. 

'  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Rasay  has 
been  here;  we  dined  cheerfully  together.  I 
entertained  lately  a  young  gentleman'from  Cor- 
richatachin.  I  received  your  letters  only  this 
morning. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc., 

'Sau.  Johnson.' 

In  answer  to  my  next  letter,  I  received  one 
from  him,  dissuading  me  from  hastening  to  him 
as  I  had  proposed ;  what  is  proper  for  publica- 
tion is  the  following  paragraph,  equally  just 
and  tender : — 

'One  expense,  however,  I  would  not  have 
you  spare;  let  nothing  be  omitted  that  can 
preserve  l^Irs.  Boswell,  though  it  should  be 
necessary  to  transplant  her  for  a  time  into  a 
■ofter  climate.     She  is  the  prop  and  stay  of 


your  life.  How  much  must  your  children  suffer 
by  losing  her !  * 

My  wife  was  now  so  much  convinced  of  his 
sincere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for  her, 
that,  without  any  suggestion  on  my  part,  she 
wrote  him  a  very  polite  and  grateful  letter. 

*  DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  BOSWELL. 

*  London,  Sept.  7, 1782. 
*Deab  Ladt,~I  have  not  often  received  so 

much  pleasure  as  from  your  invitation  to 
Auchinleck.  The  journey  thither  and  back  is, 
indeed,  too  great  for  the  latter  ^art  of  the 
year ;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  recovered,  I 
would  suffer  no  little  heat  and  cold,  nor  a  wet 
or  a  rough  road,  to  keep  me  from  you.  I  am, 
indeed,  not  without  hope  of  seeing  Auchinleck 
again ;  but  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  I  must 
see  its  lady  well,  and  brisk,  and  airy.  For  my 
sake,  therefore,  among  many  greater  reasons, 
take  care,  dear  madam,  of  your  health,  spare  no 
expense,  and  want  no  attendance  that  can  pro- 
cure ease,  or  preserve  it.  Be  very  careful  to 
keep  your  mind  quiet :  and  do  not  think  it  too 
much  to  give  an  account  of  your  recovery  to, 
madam,  yours,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

'!F0  JAMES  boswell,  ESQ. 

*  London,  Dfx,  7, 1782. 

'  Deab  Sib, — Having  pas&ed  almost  this  whole 
year  in  a  succession  of  disorders,  I  went  in 
October  to  Brighthelmstone,  whither  I  came  in 
a  state  of  so  much  weakness,  that  I  rested  four 
times  in  walking  between  the  inn  and  the 
lodging.  By  physic  and  abstinence  I  grew 
better,  and  am  now  reasonably  easy,  though  at 
a  great  distance  from  health.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  health  begins,  after  seventy,  and 
long  before,  to  have  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  culpable 
to  murmur  at  the  established  order  of  the  ci-ea- 
tion,  as  it  is  vain  to  oppose  it ;  he  that  lives, 
must  grow  old ;  and  he  that  would  rather  grow 
old  than  die,  has  God  to  thaxdc  for  the  infirmities 
of  old  age. 

'At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather  angry. 
You  do  not,  since  now  you  are  the  head  of  your 
house,  think  it  worth  your  while  to  try  whether 
you  or  your  friend  can  live  longer  without 
writing,  nor  suspect,  after  so  many  years  of 
friendship,  that  when  I  do  not  write  to  you,  I 
forget  you.  Put  all  such  useless  jealousies  out 
of  your  head,  and  disdain  to  regulate  your  own 
practice  by  the  practice  of  another,  or  by  any 
other  principle  than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

'  Your  economy,  I  suppose,  begins  now  to  be 
settled;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your 
revenue,  and  all  your  people  in  their  proper 
places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor :  whatever  you 
have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to 
human  happiness ;  it  certainly  destroys  liberty, 
and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable,  and 
others  extremely  difiScuH. 
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*  Let  me  know^  the  hutory  of  'your  life  since 
your  accession  to  your  estate ;— how  many 
houses,  how  many  cows,  how  much  land  in  year 
own  hand,  and  what  bargains  you  make  with 
your  tenants. 

•         •        •        •        •        •        •        •- 

*  Of  my  Lives  of  the  Pouts,  they  have  printed 
anew  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of  three  thousand. 
Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord  Hailcs  ?  If  I  did  not,  I 
will  do  it  out  of  these.  What  did  you  make  of 
all  your  copy  ? 

'Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are  now, 
for  the  winter,  in  Argyll  Street.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but  is  well 
again;  and  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johnsos.* 

'to  dr.  SAinJEL  JOHNSON. 

'Edinburgh,  Dec.  20, 1782. 

'  Dear  Sir, — ^I  was  made  happy  by  your  kind 
letter,  which  gave  us  the  agreeable  hopes  of 
seeing  you  in  Scotland  again. 

*  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern  you  are 
pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery.  I  am  better, 
and  hope  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince 
you  by  my  attention,  of  how  much  consequence 
I  esteem  your  health  to  the  world  and  to 
myself. — I  remain,  sir,  with  grateful  respect, 
your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

'  Mabgabbt  Boswell.* 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a  very 
material  alteration  with  respect  to  Johnson's 
reception  in  that  family.  The  manly  authority 
of  the  husband  no  longer  curbed  the  lively 
exuberance  of  the  lady ;  and  as  her  vanity  had 
been  fully  gratified  by  having  th^  Colossus  of 
Literature  attached  to  her  for  many  years,  she 
gradually  became  less  assiduous  to  please  him. 
Wliether  her  attachment  to  him  was  already 
divided  by  another  object,  I  am  unable  to  aacer* 
tain ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Johnson's  penetration 
was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced  attention; 
for  on  the  6th  of  October  this  year  we  find 
him  making  a  'parting  use  of  the  library*  at 
Streatham,  and  pronouncing  a  prayer,  which  he 
composed  on  leaving  Mr.  Thrale's  family.* 

'  Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may,  with  humble  and  sin- 
cere thankfulness,  remember  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place ; 
and  that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submis- 
sion, equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when 
Thou  givest,  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

*  To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  com- 
mend tMs  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend 
them,  that  they  may  so  pass  through  this  world, 
as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting 
happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen.' 


>  Prayen  and  MtditaXioM, 


One  cannot  read  this  prayer  without  acme 
emotions  not  very  favourable  to  the  lady  whose 
conduct  occasioned  it. 

In  one  of  his  memorandum  books  I  find,  '  Sun- 
day, went  to  church  at  Streatham.     Templo  , 
vafedixi  cum  osculo.* 

He  iftct  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  often  at  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds's,  and  other  places,  and  was  a  good 
deal  with  him  at  Brighthelmstone  this  autumn, 
being  pleased  at  once  with  his  excellent  table 
and  animated  conversation.  Mk.  Metcalfe 
showed  him  great  respect,  and  sent  him  a  note 
that  he  might  have  the  use  of  his  carriage  when- 
ever he  pleased.  Johnson  (3d  October  1782) 
returned  this  polite  answer  :  '  Mr«  Johnson  is 
very  much  obliged  by  the  kind  offer  of  the  car- 
riage, but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr.  Met- 
calfe's carriage,  except  when  he  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  company.*  Mr.  Met- 
calfe could  not  but  be  highly  pleased  that  his 
company  was  thus  valued  by  Johnson,  and  he 
frequently  attended  him  in  airings.  Tbey  also 
went  together  to  Chichester,  and  they  visited 
Petworth,  and  Cowdray,  the  venerable  seat 
of  the  Lords  Montacute.'  *Sir,'  said  John- 
son, '  1  should  like  to  stay  here  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  We  see  here  how  our  ancestors 
lived.' 

That  his  curiosity  was  still  nnabated,  appears 
from  two  letters  to  Mr.  John  Nichols,  of  the 
].Oth  and  20th  of  October  this  year.  la  one  he 
says,  'I  have  looked  into  your  Anecdotes,  and 
you  will  hardly  thank  a  lover  of  literary  history 
for  telling  you  that  he  has  been  much  informed 
and  gi-atified.  I  wish  you  would  add  your  own 
discoveries  and  intelligence  to  those  of  Dr.  Raw- 
linson,  and  undertake  the  Supplement  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it.'  In  the  other,  'I  wish,  sir,  you 
could  obtain  some  fuller  information  of  Jortin, 
Markland,  and  Thirlby.  They  were  three  con- 
temporaries of  great  eminence.' 

'  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RETirOLD& 

*Bbighthelmstonb,  Nov.  14, 1783. 
'Dear  Sir,— <I  heard  yesterday  of  your  late 
disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  msrself  if  I  had 
heard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heard  likewise  of 
your  recovery,  which  I  sincerdy  wish  to  be  com- 
plete and  permanent.  Your  country  has  been 
in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments, and  I  of  losing  one  of  my  oldest  and 
kindest  friends ;  but  I  hope  you  will  still  live 
long,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation :  and  that 
more  enjoyment  of  your  elegance,  yonr  intelli- 
gence, and  your  benevolence  is  still  reserved  for, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  etc., 

Sam.  Johnson.' 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  having  dedicated 
to  him  his  ArcfuBological  Diclionarp,  that  mark 
of  respect  was  thus  acknowledged  : — 

>  The  venerable  mansion  has  stnce  been  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.— Malos*. 
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'  10  THE  BBVEBEND  MR.  WILSON,  CLITHEBOB, 
LANCASHIRE. 

*i)ecem6cr  31, 1782.1 
'Beterbkd  Sib,— That  I  have  long  omitted 
to  return  you  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred 
upon  me  by  your  dedication,  I  entreat  you  with 
great  earnestness  not  to  consider  a»  more  faulty 
than  it  is.  A  very  importunate  and  ox^pressive 
disorder  has  for  some  time  debarred  me  from 
the  pleasures,  and  obstructed  me  in  the  duties, 
of  life.  The  esteem  and  kindness  of  wise  and 
good  men  is  one  of  the  last  pleasures  which  I 
can  be  content  to  lose  ;  and  gratitude  to  those 
from  whom  this  pleasure  is  received,  is  a  duty 
of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproached  with  the 
final  neglect.  I  therefore  now  return  you 
thanks  for  the  notice  which  I  have  received  from 
you,  and  which  I  consider  as  giving  to  my  name 
not  only  more  bulk,  but  more  weight ;  not  only 
as  extending  its  superficies,  but  as  increasing  its 
value.  Your  book  was  evidently  w^mted,  and 
will,  I  hope,  find  its  way  into  the  school ;  to 
which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  it; 
for  no  man  has  so  much  skill  in  wicient  rites 
and  practices  as  not  to  want  it*  As  I  suppose 
myself  to  owe  part  of  your  kindness  to  my  ex- 
cellent friend  Dr.  Patten,  he  has  likewis&a  just 
claim  to  my  acknowledgment,  which  I  hope 
you,  sir,  will  transmit.  There  will  soon  appear 
a  new  edition  of  my  Foeticctl  Biograpky;  if  you 
will  accept  of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind, 
be  pleased  to  let  me  know  how  it  may  be  con- 
veniently conveyed  to  you.  This  present  is 
small,  but  it  is  given  with  goodwill  by,  reverend 
sir,  your  most,  etc. ,  '  6ah.  Johnson.' 

CHAPTER  LVL 

1783. 

In  1783,  Johnson  wa9  more  severely  afiUcted 
than  ever,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  his 
correspondence ;  but  still  the  same  ardour  for 
literature,  the  same  constant  piety,  the  same 
kindness  for  his  friends,  and  the  same  vivacity, 
both  in  conversation  and  writing,  distinguished 
him. 

Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  account  of 
what  I  was  doing  at  Auchinleck,  and  particu- 
larly mentioned  what  I  knew  wotdd  please  him, 
— ^my  having  brought  an  old  man  of  eighty-eight 
from  a  lonely  cottage  to  a  comfortable  habita- 
tion within  my  enclosures,  where  he  had  good 
neighbours  near  to  him, — I  received  an  answer 
in  February,  of  which  I  extract  what  follows : — 

'  I  am  delighted  with  your  account  of  your 
activity  at  Auchinleck,  and  wish  the  old  gentle- 
man, whom  you  have  so  kindly  removed,  may 
live  long  to  promote  your  prosperity  by  his 
prayers.  You  have  now  a  new  character  and 
new  duties  y  think  on  them,  and  practise  them. 

'  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  yous  revenue ; 
and,  whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less.     Resolve 


never  to  be  jteor.  Frugality  is  not  only  ihe  basis 
of  quiet,  but  of  beneficence.  No  man  can  help 
others  that  wants  help  himself ;  we  must  have 
enough  before  we  have  to  spare. 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boswell  grows 
well ;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her  well,  no  care 
nor  caution  will  be  omitted.  May  you  long  live 
happily  together* 

'  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring  with  you 
Baxter's  Anacreon,  I  cannot  get  that  edition 
in  London.* 

On  Friday,  March  21,  having  arrived  in  London 
the  night  before,  I  wa^  glad  to  find  him  at  Mrs. 
Thrale's  house,  in  Argyll  Street ;  appearances 
of  friendship  between  them  being  still  kept  up. 
Twas  shown  into  his  room,  and  after  the  first 
salutation  he  said,  '  I  am  glad  you  are  come :  I 
am  very  ill.'  He  looked  pale,  and  was  dis- 
tressed with  a  difficulty  of,  breathing ;  but  after 
the  common  inquiries  he  assumed  his  usual 
strong  animated  style  of  conversation.  Seeing 
me  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  Laird,  or  pro- 
prietor of  land,  he  began  thus  :  '  Sir,  the  supe- 
riority of  a  country  gentleman  over  the  people 
upon  his.  estate  is  very  agreeable  :  and  he  who 
says  he  does  not  feel  it  to.be  agreeable,  lies ;  for 
it  must  be  agreeable  to  have  a  casual  superiority 
over  those  who  are-  by  nature  equal  with  us.' 
Boswell  :  *  Yet,  sir,  we  see  great  proprietors  of 
land  who  prefer  living  in  London.'  JOHNSON : 
'Why,  sir,  the  pleasure  of  Uving  in  London,  the 
intellectual  superiority  that  is  enjoyed  there, 
may  counterbalance  the  other.  Besides,  sir,  a 
man  may  prefer  the  state  of  the  country  gentle- 
man uiK>n  the  whole,  and  yet  there  may  never 
be  a  moment  wh/en  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
change  to  quit  London  for  it.'  He  said,  *  It  is 
bet^r  to  have  five  per  cent,  out  of  land  than 
out  of  money,  because  it  v  more  secure ;  but  the 
readiness  of  transfer,  and  promptness  of  interest, 
make  many  people  rather  choose  the  funds. 
Kay,  there  is  another  disadvantage  belonging  to 
land,  compared  with  money.  A  man  is  npt  so 
much  afraid  of  being  a  hard  creditor,  as  of  being 
a  hard  landlord.'  Boswell  :  '  Because  there  is 
a  sort  of  kindly  connexion  between  a  landlord 
and  his  tenants.'  Johnson:  'No,  sir;  many 
landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants^  It  is 
because,  if  a  landlord  drives  away  his  tenants, 
he  may  not  get  others ;  whereas  tiie  demand  for 
money  is  so  great,  it  may  slways  be  lent.' 

He  talked  with  regret  and  indignation  of  the 
factious  opposition  to  Government  at  this  time, 
and  imputed  it  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. '  Sir,'  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  having  come 
nearer  to  me,  while  his  old  prejudices  seemed  to 
be  fermenting  in  his  mind,  '  this  Hanoverian 
family  is  iaoUe  here.  They  have  no  friends. 
Now  the  Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by  them 
so  late  as  1745.  When  the  right  of  the  King  is 
not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  reverence  for 
those  appointed  by  the  King.' 

His  observation,  that  the  present  royal  family 


has  no  friends,  has  been  too  much  justified  by 
the  very  ungrateful  behaviour  of  many  who 
were  imder  great  obligations  to  his  Majesty.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  honourable  exceptions: 
and  the  very  next  year  after  this  conversation, 
and  ever  since,  the  King  has  had  as  extensive  and 
generous  support  as  ever  was  given  to  any 
monarch,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  was  more  aad  more  endeared  to  his 
people. 

He  rex>eated  to  me  his  verses  on  Mr.  Levett, 
with  an  emotion  which  gave  them  full  effect ; 
and  then  he  was  pleased  to  say, '  You  must  be 
as  much  with  me  as  you  can.  You  have  done 
me  good.  You  cannot  think  how  much  better 
I  am  since  you  came  in.* 

He  sent  a  message  to  acquaint  Mrs.  Thrale 
that  I  was  arrived.  I  had  not  seen  her  since 
her  husband's  death.  She  soon  appeared,  and 
favoured  me  with  an  invitation  to  stay  to  dinner, 
which  I  accepted.  There  was  no  other  company 
but  herself  and  three  of  her  daughters,  Dr.  John- 
son, and  I.  She  too  said  she  was  very  glad  I 
was  come,  for  she  was  going  to  Bath,  and  should 
have  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  before  I 
came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive  and  kind  ; 
and  I,  who  had  not  been  informed  of  any  change, 
imagined  all  to  be  as  well  as  formerly.  He  was 
little  inclined  i:>  talk  at  dinner,  and  went  to 
sleep  after  it ;  but  when  he  joined  us  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  seemed  revived,  and  was 
again  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said,  '  There  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  knowledge ;  there  must  be 
materials; — in  the  second  place,  there  must 
be  a  command  of  words  ;— in  the  third  place, 
there  must  be  imagination,  to  place  things 
in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen 
in  ; — and  in  the  fourth  place,  there  must  be 
presence  of  mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not 
to  be  overcome  by  failures.  This  last  is  an 
essential  requisite ;  for  want  of  it  many  people 
do  not  excel  in  conversation.  Now  I  want  it ; 
I  throw  up  the  game  upon  losing  a  trick.'  I 
wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  of  himself,  and 
said,  '  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  this  may  be ;  but 
I  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's  cards  out  of 
their  hands.'  I  doubt  whether  he  heard  this 
remark.  While  he  went  on  talking  triumph- 
antly, I  was  fixed  in  admiration,  and  said  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  'Oh  for  shorthand,  to  take  this 
down.' — *  You'll  carry  it  all  in  your  head,'  said 
she ;  '  a  long  head  is  as  good  as  shorthand.' 

It  has  been  observed,  and  wondered  at,  that 
Mr.  Charles  Fox  never  talked  with  any  freedom 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  though  it  is 
well  known,  and  I  myself  can  witness,  that  his 
conversation  is  various,  fluent,  and  exceedingly 
agreeable.  Johnson's  own  experience,  however, 
of  that  gentleman's  reserve,  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  his  going  on  thus  :  '  Fox  never  talks 
in  private  company ;  not  from  any  determina- 
tion not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not  the  first 


motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to  the  applAua<>  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  has  no  wish  for  that  of 
a  private  company.  A  man  accustomed  to  throw 
for  a  thousand  poundjy,  if  set  down  to  throw  for 
sixpence,  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  coxmt  bis 
dice.  Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind : 
he  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction, 
but  because  his  mind  is  fulL' 

He  thus  curiously  characterized  one  of  our  old 
acquaintance : —  *  '  *  is  a  good  man,  sir ; 

but  he  is  a  vain  man,  and  a  liar.    He,  however, 
only  tells  lies  of  vanity;  of  victories,  for  in- 
stance, in  conversation,  which  never  happened.' 
This  alluded  to  a  story  which  I  had  repeated 
from  that  gentleman,  to  entertain  Jcimsonwith 
its  wild  bravado :  *  This  Johnson,  sir,'  said  he, 
'whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink  if  joa 
come  close  to  him  in  argument,  and  roar  as  loud 
as  he.    He  once  maintained  the  paradox,  thst 
there  is  no  beauty  but  in  utility.     "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  what  say  you  to  the  peacock's  tail,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  bat 
would  have  as  much  utility  if  its  feathers  were 
all  of  one  colour?"    He  felt  what  I  thus  pro- 
duced, and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient, 
ridicule ;  exclaiming,  *' A  peacock  has  a  tail,  and 
a  fox  has  a  tail ; "  and  then  he  burst  out  into  a 
laugh. — **  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  with  a  strong  voice, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  "  you  have  unken-  ; 
nelled  your  fox ;  pursue  him  if  you  dare."    Ue  , 
had  not  a  word  to  say,  sir.' — ^Johnson  told  me  ' 
that  this  was  fiction  from  beginning  to  end.'       ' 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  said,  '1 
wonder  how  I  should  have  any  enemies ;  for  I 
do  hasm  to  nobody.'  Boswell  :  'In  the  fint 
place,  sir,  you  wUl  be  pleased  to  recollect,  that 
you  set  out  with  attacking  the  Scotch ;  so  yon 
got  a  whole  nation  for  your  enemies.'  John- 
son: 'Why,  I  own  that  by  my  definition  of 
oats  I  meant  to  vex  them.'  Boswell:  'Pray, 
sir,  can  you  trace  the  cause  of  your  antipathy 
to  the  Scotch?'  Johnson:  *I  cannot,  sir.' 
Boswell  :  *  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  it  was  be- 
cause they  sold  Charles  the  First'  JoHXSOJr: 
'Then,  sir,  old  Mr.  Sheridan  has  found  out  s 
very  good  reascm.' 

1  Believed  to  be  the  elder  Sheridan: 

«  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stories  which  hawheen 
told  of  contests  boldly  maintained  with  him,  imaginaiy 
victories  obtained  over  him,  of  reducing  him  to  silence, 
and  of  making  him  own  that  his  antagonist  had  the 
better  of  him  in  argument,  my  volumes  would  s-vrell 
to  an  Immoderate  size.  One  instance,  I  find,  has 
circulated  both  in  conversation  and  in  print :  that  when 
he  would  not  allow  the  Scotch  writers  to  have  merit, 
the  late  Dr.  Rose  of  Chiswick  asserted  that  he  covli 
name  one  Scotch  writer,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  himself 
would  allow  to  have  written  better  than  any  ram  of 
the  age ;  and  upon  Johnson's  asking  who  it  *>■» 
answered,  •  Lord  Bute,  when  ho  signed  the  warrant 
for  your  pension.'  Upon  which  Johnson,  stmck  trith 
the  repartee,  acknowledged  that  this  vas  tm«.  ^^ 
I  mentioned  it  to  Johnson,  •  Sir,'  said  he,  *  if  Bose  said 
this,  I  never  heard  it'— Boswelu  , 
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Surely  the  most  obstinate  and  sxdky  nation- 
ality, the  most  determined  aversion  to  this  great 
and  good  man,  m\iBt  be  cured,  when  he  is  seen 
thus  playing  with  one  of  his  prejudices,  of  which 
he  candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not  tell  the 
reason.  It  was,  however,  probably  owing  to  his 
having  had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers,  many 
of  whom  he  thought  were  advanced  above  their 
merits,  by  means  which  he  did  not  approve. 
Had  he  in  his  early  life  been  in  Scotland,  and 
seen  the  worthy,  sensible,  independent  gentle- 
men, who  lived  rationally  and  hospitably  at 
home,  he  never  jcould  have  entertained  such 
unfavourable  and  unjust  notions  of  his  fellow- 
subjects.  And  accordingly  we  find,  that  when 
he  did  visit  Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  fully  sen^ble  of  all  that  it  deserved, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  when  speaking  of 
his  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands, 

Next  day,  Saturday,  l^Iarch  22,  I  found  him 
still  at  Mrs.  Thrale's ;  but  he  told  me  that  he 
was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  better,  but  I  perceived  he  was  but  an 
unruly  patient ;  for  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  who  visited 
him  while  I  was  with  him,  said,  '  If  you  were 
tractable,  sir,  I  should  prescribe  for  you.' 

I  related  to  him  a  remai'k  which  a  respectable 
friend  had  made  to  me,  upon  the  then  stato  of 
Government,  when  those  who  had  been  long  in 
ox^positioB  had  attained  to  power,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, against  the  inclination  of  the  Sovereign. 
'  You  need  not  be  uneasy,'  said  this  gentleman, 
'  about  the  King.  He  laughs  at  them  all ;  he 
plays  them  one  against  another.'    Johnson: 

*  Don't  think  so,  sir.  The  King  is  as  much 
oppressed  as  a  man  can  be.  If  he  plays  them 
one  against  another,  he  ijoins  nothing.' 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe  in 
the  morning,  and  was  told  by  him  that  Dr. 
Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday  evenings, 
and  he  would  meet  .me  at  Johnson's  that  night. 
^Vhen  I  mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  not  doubt- 
ing that  it  would  please  him,  as  he  had  a  great 
value  for  Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his 
disease  unexpectedly  showed  itself ;  his  anger 
suddenly  kindled,  and  he  said,  with  vehemence, 

*  Did  not  you  tell  him  not  to  come?  Am  I  to 
be  hunted  in  this  manner  ? '  I  satisfied  him  that 
I  could  not  divine  that  the  visit  would  not  be 
convenient,  and  that  I  certainly  could  not  take  it 
upon  me  of  my  own  accord  to  forbid  the  General. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  room,  at  tea  and  coffee  with  her  and 
Iklrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were  also  both  ill ;  it  was 
a  sad  scene,  and  he  was  not  in  a  very  good 
humour.  He  said  of  a  performance  that  had 
lately  come  out,  'Sir,  if  you  should  search  aU 
the  madhouses  in  England,  you  would  not  find 
ten  men  who  would  write  so,  and  think  it  sense.' 

I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe's  arrival 
was  announced,  and  we  left  the  ladies.  Dr. 
Johnson  attended  him  in  the  parlour,  and  was 


as  courteous  as  ever.  The  General  said  h^  was 
busy  reading  the  writers  of  the  middle  age. 
Johnson  said  they  were  very  curious.  Ogle- 
THOBPE :  '  The  House  of  Comniona  has  usurped 
the  power  of  the  nation's  money,  and  used  it 
tyrannically.  Govenmient  is  now  carried  on 
by  corrupt  influence,  instead  of  the  inlierent 
right  in  the  King.'  Johnson:  'Sir,  the  want 
of  inherent  right  in  the  King  occasions  all  this 
disturbance.  What  we  did  at  the  Revolution 
was  necessary ;  but  it  broke  our  Constitution.'^ 
Oolbthobfe:  'My  father  did  not  think  it 
necessary.' 

On  Sunday,  March  23;  I  breakfasted  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  seemed  much  relieved,  having 
taken  opium  the  night  before.  He,  however, 
protested  against  it,  as  a  remedy  that  should  be 
given  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  in 
extreme  necessity.  I  mentioned  how  commonly 
it  was  used  in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it 
could  not  be  so  pernicious  as  he  apprehended. 
He  grew  warm,  and  said,  'Turks  take  opium, 
and  Christians  take  opium ;  but  Russel,  in  his 
account  of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  it  is  as  dis- 
graceful in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  as 
it  is  with  us  to  get  dnmk.  Sir,  it  is  amazing 
how  things  are  exaggerated.  A  gentleman  was 
lately  telling,  in  a  company  where  I  was  present, 
that  in  France,  as  soon  as  a  man  of  fashion 
marries,  he  takes  an  opera  girl  into  keeping ;  and 
this  he  mentioned  as  a  general  custom.  "  Pray, 
sir,"  said  I,  "how  many  opera  girls  may  there 
be?"  He  answered,  "About  fourscore."  "Well 
then,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  see  there  can  be  no  more 
than  fourscore  men  of  fashion  who  can  do  this. " ' 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  njade  tea;  and  she  and  I 
talked  before  him  upon  a  topic  which  he  had 
once  borne  patiently  from  me  when  we  were  by 
ourselves, — his  not  complaining  of  the  world, 
because  he  was  not  called  to  some  great  office, 
nor  had  attained  to  great  wealth.  He  flew  into 
a  violent  passion,  I  confess  with  some  justice, 
and  commanded  ui  to  have  done.  'Nobody,' 
said  he,  '  has  a  right  to  talk  hi  this  manner,  to 
bring  before  a  man  his  own  character,  and  the 
events  of  his  life,  when  he  does  not  choose  it 
should  be  done.  I  never  have  sought  the  world : 
the  world  was  not  to  seek  me.  It  is  rather  won- 
derful that  so  much  has  been  done  for  me.  All 
the  complaints  which  are  made  of  the  world  are 
unjust.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglected : 
it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that  he  failed 
of  success.    A  man  may  hide  his  head  in  a  hole : 

*  I  have,  in  my  Jvamai  of  a  Towr  to  iht  Hebrides, 
folly  expressed  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject  Hie 
Revolution  was  tMcessary,  hut  not  a  subject  for  glorg ; 
because  it  for  a  long  time  blasted  the  generous  feelings 
of  loyalty.  And  now,  when  by  the  benignant  effect  of 
time  the  present  Royal  Family  are  established  in  our 
affeUiont,  how  unwise  is  it  to  revive  by  celebrations 
the  memory  of  a  shock,  which  it  would  surely  have 
been  better  that  our  Constitution  had  not  required. — 
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he  may  go  into  the  country,  and  publish  a  book 
now  and  then,  ^hi}h  nobody  reada,  and  then 
compUina  he  is  neglected.  There  is  no  reason 
why  any  person  should  exert  himself  for  a 
man  who  has  written  a  good  book :  he  has  not 
written  it  for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well 
make  a  present  to  the  postman  who  brings  me  a 
letter.  When  patronage  was  limited,  an  author 
expected  to  find  a  Msecenas,  and  complained  •>  if 
he  did  not  find  one.  Why  should  he  complain  ? 
This  Maecenas  has  others  as  good  as  he,  or  othery 
who  have  got  the  start  of  him.'  Boswiell: 
'  But  surely,  sir,  you  will  allow  that  there  are 
men  of  merit  at  the  bar  who  never  get  practice.' 
Johnson:  'Sir,  you  are  sure  that  practice  is 
got  from  an  opinion  that  the  person  employed 
deserves  it  best ;  so  that  if  a  man  of  merit  at  the 
bar  does  not  get  practice,  it  is  from  error,  not 
from  injustice.  He  is  not  neglected.  A  ho»e 
that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  be  bQUght, 
though  he  is  a  very  good  horse  ;  but  that  is  from 
ignorance,  not  from  intention.' 

There  was  in  this  discourse  much  novelty, 
ingenuity,  and  discrimination,  such  as  is  seldom 
to  be  found.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
men  of  merit,  who  have  no  success  in  life,  may 
be  forgiven  for  lamokXino^  if  they  are  not  allowed 
to  complain.  They  may  consider  it  as  heard  that 
their  merit  should  not  have  its  suitable  distinc- 
tion. Though  there  is  no  intentional  injustice 
towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  world,  their 
merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they  may  yet 
repine  against  fortune  or  faJle,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  choose  to  call  the  supposed  mytho- 
logical power  of  dettiny.  It  has,  however, 
occurred  to  me,  as  a  consolatory  thought,  that 
men  of  merit  should  consider  thus : — How  much 
harder  would  it  be,  if  the  same  persons  had  both 
all  the  merit  and  all  the  prosperity !  Would 
not  this  be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the  poor 
dunces?  Would  men  of  merit  exchange  their 
intellectual  superiority,  and  the  enjoyments 
arising  from  it,  for  external  distinction  and  the 
pleasures  of  wealth?  If  they  would  not,  let 
them  not  envy  others,  who  are  poor  where  they 
are  rich,  a  compensation  which  is  made  to  them. 
Let  them  look  inwards  and  be  satisfied ;  recol- 
lecting, with  conscious  pride,  what  Virgil  finely 
says  of  the  Coryciut  Senex,  and  which  I  have,  in 
another  place,*  with  truth  and  sincerity  applied 
to  Mr.  Burke : — 

'  Regum  flBqoAbat  opes  anlmts.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  right  employment  of 
wealth,  Johnson  observed, '  A  man  cannot  make 
a  bad  use  of  his  money,  so  far  as  regards  society, 
if  he  do  not  hoard  it ;  for  if  he  either  spends  it 
or  lends  it  out,  society  has  the  benefit.  It  is  in 
general  better  to  spend  money  than  to  give  it 
away ;  for  industry  is  m(Mre  promoted  by  spend- 

«  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  ngainst  the  Attempt 
to  diminish  the  Number  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  1785. 
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ing  money  than  by  giving  it  away.  A  man  who 
spends  his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good  with 
it :  he  is  not  sure  when  he  gives  it  away.  A 
man  who  spends  ten  thousand  a  year  will  do 
more  good  than  a  man  who  spends  two  thousand, 
and  gives  away  eight.' 

In  the  evening  I  came  to  him  again.  He  was 
somewhat  fretful  from  his  illness.  A  gentleman 
asked  him  whether  he  had  been  abroad  to-day. 
'Don't  talk  so  childishly,'  said  he.  *You  may 
as  well  ask  if  I  hanged  myself  to-day.'  I  men- 
tioned politics.  Johnson:  'Sir,  I'd  as  soon 
have  a  man  to  bteak  my  bones  as  talk  to  me  of 
public  affairs,  internal  or  extemaL  I  have 
lived  to  see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be.' 

Having  mentioned  his  friend,  the  second  Lord 
Southwell,  he  said,  'Lord  Southwell  was  the 
highest  bred  man,  without  insolence,  that  I  ever 
was  in  company  \i'ith ;  the  most  quaiUied  I  erer 
saw.  Lord  Orrery  was  not  dignified;  Lord 
Chesterfield  was,  but  he  was  insolent.    Lord 

^  is  a  man  of  coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of 

abilities  and  information.  I  don't  say  he  is  a  man 
I  would  set  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  though  per- 
haps he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next  Prime  liini- 
ster  that  comes ;  but  he  is  a  man  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  Club ;— I  don't  say  our  Club  : — for  there  is 
no  such  Club.'  Bobw£LL:  'But,  sir,  was  he 
not  once  a  factious  man?'  Johnson:  'O  yes, 
sir ;  as  factious  a  fellow  as  could  be  found ;  one 
who  was  for  sinking  us  all  into  the  mob.'  Bos- 
well  :  '  How  then,  sir,  did  he  get  into  favour 
with  the  King?'  Johnson:  'Because,  sir,  I 
suppose  he  promised  the  King  to  do  whatever 
the  King  pleased.' 

He  said,  '  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech  to 
Lord  Shelbume,  which  has  been  so  often  men- 
tioned, and  which  he  really  did  make  to  him, 
was  only  a  blunder  in  emphasis, — "I  wonder 
they  should  call  your  Lordship  Maiagrida,  for 
Maiagrida  was  a  very  good  man," — meant,  I 
wonder  they  should  use  Mdlagridd  as  a  term  of 
reproach.' 

Soon  after  this  time  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  by  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  proof 
that  his  talents,  as  well  as  his  obliging  service 
to  authors,  were  ready  as  ever.  He  had  revised 
The  Village,  an  admirable  poem,  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Crabbe.  Its  sentiments,  as  to  the  false 
noticms  of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  virtue, 
were  quite  congenial  with  his  own ;  and  he  had 
taken  the  trouble,  not  only  to  suggest  slight  oor- 
rections  and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some  lines, 
when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer's 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manu- 
script. 

On  Sunday,  March  30, 1  found  him  at  home 
in  the  evening,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose  reading  and  know- 
ledge of  life  and  good  spirits  supply  him  with  a 

1  Lord  Shelbume,  afterwards  fb^t  Karquls  of 
Lansdowne. 
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never-failing  source  of  conversation.  He  men- 
tioned a  respectable  gentleman,  who  became 
extremely  penurious  near  tbe  close  of  his  life. 
Johnson  said  there  must  have  been  a  degree  of 
madness  about  him.  '  Not  at  aU,  sir,'  said  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  'his  judgment  was  entire.'  Un- 
luckily, however,  he  mentioned  that,  although 
he  had  a  fortune  ef  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds,  he  denied  himself  many  comforts,  from 
an  apprehension  that  he  could  not  afford  them. 
'  Nay,  sir,'  cried  Johnson,  '  when  the  judgment 
is  so  disturbed  that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  is 
pretty  well.' 

I  shall  hare  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  sayings, 
without  the  formality  of  dates,  as  they  have  no 
reference  to  any  particular  time  or  place. 

'  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  hi»  ac- 
quaintance the  better.'  This,  however,  was 
meant  with  a  just  resfanction ;  for  he,  on  another 
occasion,  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  a  man  may  be  so 
much  of  everything,  that  he  is  nothing  of  any- 
thing.' 

'  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  is  wrong ; 
for  it  does  not  make  them  live  better,  but  only 
makes  them  idler ;  and  idleness  is  a  very  bad. 
thing  for  human  nature.' 

'  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  journal 
for  a  man's  own  use ;  he  may  write  upon  a  card 
a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  written,  after 
he  has  had  experience  of  life.  At  first  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  because  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  novelty ;  but  when  once  a  man  has 
settled  his  opinions,  there  is  seldom  much  to  be 
set  down.' 

'There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Jonmal ' 
which  we  see  Swift  kept  in  London ;  for  it  con- 
tains slight  topics,  and  it  might  soon  be  written.' 

I  praised  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book  of 
a  lady  whom  F  mentioned.  Johnson  : '  Keeping 
accounts,  sir,  is  of  no  use  when  a  man  is  spend- 
ing his  own  money,  and  has  nobody  to  whom  he 
is  to  account.  You  won't  eat  less  beef  to-day, 
because  you  have  written  down  what  it  cost 
yesterday.'     I  mentioned   another   lady  who 

*  In  his  Life  of  Swift,  he  thus  speaks  of  this 
Joamal: — 

'  In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politics,  he  kept 
a  Journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  interviews  with 
ministers,  and  quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  trans- 
mitted It  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mn.  Dingley,  to  whom 
he  knew  that  whatever  befoll  him  was  interesting,  and 
no  account  could  be  too  minute.  'Whether  tliese 
dinmal  trifles  were  pnqperly  exposed  to  eyes  which 
had  never  received  any  pleasure  fh>m  the  Dean,  may 
be  reasonaUy  doubted.  They  have,  however,  some 
odd  attractions :  the  reader  finding  fiiequent  mention 
of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider  as 
important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information ;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  to  fiitfgue  attentioh,  if  he  i»  dis- 
appointed, he  can  hardly  compMn.' 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only  hopes  to 
find,  but  does  find,  tn  this  very  entertaining  Jonmal, 
xDxxxStL  curious  information  respecting  persons  and 
tilings,  which  he  will  in  vain  seek  for  in  otha  books 
of  tbe  same  period.— Ma  Lowa 


thought  as  he  did,  so  that  her  husband  could 
not  get  her  to  keep  an  account  of  the  expense 
of  the  family,  as  she  thought  it  enough  that  she 
never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her.  Johnson  : 
'  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  should  keep  an  account,  because 
her  husband  wishes  it ;  but  I  do  not  see  its  use.' 
I  maintained  that  keeping  an  account  had  this 
advantage,  that  it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  money 
has  not  been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he  might  some- 
times be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no  written 
state  of  his  expense;  and,  besides,  a  calculation 
of  economy,  so  as  not  to  exceed  one's  income, 
cannot  be  made  without  a  view  of  the  different 
articles  in  figures,  that  one  may  see  how  to  re- 
trench in  some  particulars  less  necessary  than 
others.    This  he  did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  whose  nar- 
ratives, which  abounded  in  curious  and  inte- 
resting topics,  were  unluippily  found  to  be  very 
fabulous,  I  mentioned  Lord  Mansfield's  having 
said  to  me,  *  Suppose  we  believe  one  half  of  what 
he  tells.'  Johnson  :  '  Ay :  but  we  don't  know 
lo^icA  half  to  believe.  By  his  l^ing  we  lose  not 
only  our  reverence  for  him,  but  all  comfort  in 
his  conversation.'  Bobwell:  'May  we  not  take 
it  as  amusing  fiction?'  Johnson:  'Sir,  the 
misfortune  is,  that  you  will  insensibly  believe 
as  much  of  it  as  you  incline  to  believe.' 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  their 
congeniality  in  politics,  he  never  was  acquainted 
with  a  late  eminent  noble  judge  [Mansfield], 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him,  as  a  writer, 
with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know  not  upon 
what  degree  of  investigation,  entertained  no^ 
exalted  opinion  of  his  Lordship's  intellectual 
character.  Talking  of  him  to  me  one  day,  he 
said,  '  It  is  wonderful,  sir,  with  how  little  real 
superiority  of  mind  men  can  make  an  eminent 
figure  in  public  life.'  He  expressed  himself  to 
the  same  purpose  concerning  another  lawJord, 
wh*,  it  seems,  once  took  a  fancy  ta  associate 
with  the  wits  of  London ;  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  Foote  said, '  What  can  he  mean  by 
coming  among  us  ?  He  is  not  only  dull  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  dulness  in  others.*  Trying  him 
by  the  test  of  his  colloquial  powers,  Johnson 
had  found  him  very  defective.  He  once  said  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  '  This  man  now  has  been 
ten  yean  about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  of 
it ; '  meaning  as  a  companion. '  He  said  to  me, 
'  I  never  heard  anything  from  him  in  company 
that  was  at  all  striking ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in  con- 
versation, that  yoft  discover  what  his  real  abili- 
ties are :  to  make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly 

i  Knowing  as  well  as  I  do  what  precision  and 
elegance  of  oratory  his  Lordship  can  display,  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  his  onfavonrable  appearance  in  a 
social  cirde,  which  drew  such  animadversions  upon 
him,  must  be  owing  taa  cold  affectation  of  consequence, 
fh>m  being  reserved  and  stilt  If  it  be  so,  and  he  might 
be  an  agreeable  man  if  he  would,  ws  cannot  be  sotcy 
that  be  misses  his  sia.--SoswxLL. 
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is  A  knack.  Now  I  ho&our  Thurlow,  sir ;  Thur- 
.low  is  a  fine  fellow ;  be  f airlj  pats  his  znind  to 
yours.* 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed, 
lively  sayings,  I  said,  *  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  yqu  don*t 
always  remember  your  own  good  things,  that 
you  may  have  a  laugh  when  you  wiU. '  Johnson  : 
'  Nay,  sir,  it  is  "better  that  I  forget  them,  that 
I  may  be  reminded  of  them,  and  have  a  laugh 
on  their  being  brought  to  my  recollection.' 

When  J  recalled  to  him  his  having  said,  as  we 
sailed  up  Lochlomond,  'That  if  he  wore  any- 
thing fine,  it  should  be  vtry  fine ;  *  I  observed 
that  all  his  thoughts  were  upon  a  great  scale. 
Johnson  :  '  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every  man  will 
have  as  fine  »,  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  large  a 
diamond  for  his  ring.'  Bos  well:  'Pardon  me, 
sir ;  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not  think  of 
it ;  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him : 

**  Neo  BUfEiBiie  qaeat  majoris  pendent  gemnuB."' 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  '  Essays ' 
which  I  had  written,*  which  I  hoped  he  would 
be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick  out  the  good 
ones.  Johnson  :  '  Nay,  sir,  send  me  only  the 
good  ones ;  don't  make  mt  pick  them.' 

I  heard  him  once  say,  '  Though  the  proverb 
"  NiUlum  numen  abest,  si  sit  prudentiOf**  does 
not  always  {Hrove  true,  we  may  be  certain  of  the 
eonverse  of  it,  **IfiUlum  numen  adut,  si  tU  im- 
prudeniia."* 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to  Bath, 
and  asked  his  commands,  he  said,  '  Tell  Dr. 
Harrington  that  I  wish  he  would  publish  another 
volume  of  the  NugcB  Antiqua:^  it  is  a  very  pretty 
book."  Mr.  Seward  seconded  this  wish,  and 
recommended  to  Dr.  Harrington  to  dedica>te  it 
to  Johnson,  and  take  for  his  motto  what  Catid- 
lus  says  to  Cornelius  Nepos : 

' ^namque  tu  solebas, 

Meas  esse  oliqiUd  putare  nvoas. 

As  a  smsill  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  deHcacy 
of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance  may  be 
mentioned  :-One  evening,  when  we  were  in  the 
street  togetiier,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to 
sup  at  Mr.  Beauolerk's,  he  said,  Til  go  with 
you.'  After  having  walked  part  of  the  way, 
seendng  to  recollect  something,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  said,  '  I  cannot  go,— but  /  do  not 
love  BewuiClerk  the  less,* 

On  the  frame  of  his  portrait,  Mr.  Beauclerk 
had  inscribed, 

'-^^ 'Ingeniam  ingens 

Isoulto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore.' 

*  Under  the  title  of  Ths  Hypochondriae.^UAMX>isfE. 

*  It  has  since  appeared.— Boswell. 

*  A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  this  very 
.curious  collection  was  puhUshed  by  Mr.  Park  in  1804, 
in  2  vols.  8yo.  In  this  edition  the  letters  are  chrono- 
logically arranged,  and  the  account  of  the  Bishops, 
which  was  formerly  printed  Itom  a  very  corrupt  copy, 
is  taken  from  Sir  John  Harrington's  original  manuscript 
.which  he  psesented  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Is 
jhow  in  the  Boyal  Libraiy  in  the  Mtt8eum.~MAL02eB. 


After  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  becama 
Mr.  Langton*s  property,  he  made  the  inscription 
be  defaced.  Johnson  said  complacently,  'It 
was  kind  in  you  to  take  it  off ; '  and  then,  after 
a  short  pause,  added,  '  and  not  unkind  in  him 
to  put  it  on.' 

He  said,  'How  few  of  his  friends'  hoas^ 
would  a  man  choose  to  be  at,  when  he  is  ^ck  ! ' 
He  mentioned  one  or  two.  I  recollect  ojnly 
Thrale's. 

He  observed, '  There  is  a  wibked  inclinatioii  in 
most  people  to  suppose  an  old  man  decayed  in 
his  intellects.  If  a  young  or  middle-aged  man, 
when  leaving  a  company,  does  not  recollect 
where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing ;  but  if  the 
same  inattention  is  discoveved  in  an  old  man, 
people  will  shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say, 
**  his  memory  is  going." ' 

AYhen  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of  tite 
sayings  which  everybody  repeats,  but  nobody 
knows  where  to  find ;  such  as  Qiios  Decs  vuU 
pei'dere,  pniu  demeTUat ;  he  told  me  that  he  was 
once  offered  ten  guineas  to  point  oat  from 
whence  Semd  insanivimus  omnes  was  taken. 
He  could  not  do  it ;  but  many  years  afterwards 
met  with  it  by  chance  in  Johannes  £apUata 
Mantueunus.^ 

1  amvery  sorry  thai  I  did  not  take  a  note  of  an 
eloquent  argument  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  situation  of  Prince  of  Wales  was  the  happiest 
of  any  person's  in  the  kingdom,  even  beyond  that 
of  th^^  Sovereign.  I  recollect  only — ^tiie  enjoy- 
ment of  hope — the  high  superiority  of  rank, 
without  the  anxious  cares  of  government — and 
a  great  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural  in- 
fluence wisely  used,  and  from  the  sangukie  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  look  forward  to  the 
chance  of  f  uttire  iavour. 

^  Joshua  Reynolds  communicated  to  me  the 
following  particulars : — 

Johnson  thought  the  poems,  published  as 
translations  from  Ossian,  had  so  little  merit, 
that  iie  said,  *Sir,  a  man  might  write  such 
stuff  for  ever,  if  he  would  (tbandon  his  mind 
to  it.' 

He  said,  '  A  man  should  pass  a  part  <d  his 
time  with  the  laughers,  by  whioh  -means  any- 
thing ridiculous  or  particular  about  him  might 
be  presented  to  Jiis  view,  and  corrected.'  I  ob- 
served he  must  have  been  a  bold  laugher  who 
would  have  ventured  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any 
of  his  peculiarities.* 

>  The  words  occur  (as  Mr.  Bindley  observes  to  me) 
in  the  First  Eclogue  of  Hantuanus,  2te  konsato  Am4n%, 
etc. 

'  Id  commune  malum ;  semel  insanivimus  (annss.* 
— Malokb. 

*  I  am  happy,  however,  to  mentioa  a  pleasiiig 
instance  of  his  enduring  wi^  great  gentleness  to  hear 
one  of  his  most  striking  particularities  pointed  out : — 
Hiss  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his  friend  Christopher  Smait, 
when  a  very  yoxmg  girl,  struck  by  his  eztraordinairy 
motions,  said  to  him, '  Pray,  Dr.  Johnson,  why  do  you 
make  such  strange  gestures?'—* 'From  bad  haMt,*  he 
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Having  observed  the  vain  ostentatious  import- 
ance of  many  people  in  quoting  the  authority 
of  Dukes  and  Lords,  as  having  been  in  their  com- 
pany, he  said  he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
did  not  mention  his  authority  when  he  should 
have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  that  of  a  Duke  or 
Lord. 

^  Dr.  Goldsmith  said  ence  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
he  wished  for  some^  additional  members  to  the 
LiTEBABT  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable  variety; 
for,  said  he,  there  can  now  be  nothing  new  among 
us  ;  we  have  travelled  over  one  another's  minds. 
Johnson  seemed  a  little  angry,  and  said,  '  Sir, 
you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I  promise 
you.'  Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Goldsmith 
right;  observing,  that  *when  people  have  lived 
a  great  deal  together,  they  know  what  each  of 
them  will  say  on  every  subject.  A  new  under- 
standing, therefore,  is  desirable;  because,  though 
it  may  only  furnish  the  same  sense  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  would  have  been  furnished  by  those 
with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  Uve,  yet  this 
sense  will  have  a  different  colouring ;  and  colour- 
ing is  of  much  effect  in  everything  else  as  well 
as  in  painting.* 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a  con- 
stant rule  to  talk  as  well  as  he  could  both  as  to 
sentimeniand  expression,  by  which  means,  what 
had  been  originally  effort  became  familiar  and 
easy.  The  consequence  of  this,  Sir  Joshua  ob- 
served, was,  that  his  common  conversation  in  all 
companies  was  such  as  to  secure  him  universal 
attention,  as  something  above  the  usual  collo- 
quial style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  In  com- 
pany, when  another  mode  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  investigate  truth,  he  could  descend  to 
a  language  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
An  instance  of  this  was  witnessed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Keynoids,  when  they  were  present  at  an  exami- 
nation of  a  little  blackguard  boy,  by  Mr.  Saunders 
Welch,  the  late  Westminster  Justice.  Welch, 
who  imagined  that  he  was  exalting  himself  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  eyes  by  using  big  words,  spoke  in 
a  manner  thut  was  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
boy ;  Dr.  Johnson  perceiving  it,  addressed  him- 
self toUie  boy,  and  changed  the  pompous  phrase- 
ology into  colloquial  language.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  was  much  amused  byth&B  pro- 
cedure, •  which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  two 
men,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  they 
walked  away  by  themselves.  Johnson  said, 
that  it  was  continually  the  case ;  and  that  he  was 
always  obliged  to  trantlaU  the  justice's  swelling 
diction  (smiling),  so  as  that  his  meaning  might 
be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  from  whom  infor- 
mation was  to  be  obtained. 

Sir  Jaahua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he  had 

replied.  '  Do  you,  my  dear,  take  care  to  guard  against 
bad  lukUts.'  '^This  I  was  told  by  the  yqung  lady's 
brother  at  Margatc^BoswELL. 


talked  above  the  capacity  of  some  people  with 
whom  they  had  been  in  company  together.  *  No 
matter,  sir,'  said  Johnson ;  '  they  consider  it  tm 
a  compliment  to  bo  talked  to,  as  if  they  were 
wiser  than  they  are.  So  true  is  this,  sir,  that 
Baxter  made  it  a  rule,  in  every  sermon  that  he 
preached,  to  say  something  that  was  above  the 
ci^aoity  of  his  audience.' ' 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  by  his  adversary, 
was  very  remarkable.  Of  his  power  in  this 
respect,  our  common  friend,  Mr.  Windham,  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  pleased  to  furnish  me  with 
an  eminent  instance.  However  unfavourable  to 
Scotland,  he  imiformly  gave  liberal  praise  -to 
Greorge  Buohanan  as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation 
concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, in  which  Buchanan  was  introduced,  a 
Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this  ground  he 
should  have  an  undoubted  triumph  over  him, 
exclaimed,  *  Ah,  Dr.  Johnson,  what  would  you 
have  S€dd  of  Buchanan  had  he  been  an  English- 
man?'— 'Why,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  after  a  little 
pause, '  I  should  fwt  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had 
he  been  an  Englishman,  what  I  will  now  say  of 
him  as  a  Scotchman, — that  he  was  the  only  man 
of  genius  his  country  ever  produced.' 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  another 
instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  reminded 
him,  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  was  expatiating 
on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow,  he  had  out  him  short 
by  saying,  *  Pray,  sir,  have  you  ever  seen  Brent- 
ford?' and  I  took  the  liberty  to  add,  'My  dear 
sir,  surely  that  was  shocking,* — *  Why,  then,  sir,' 
he  replied,  'tou  have  never  seen  Brentford.' 

Though  his  usual  phrase  for  conversation  was 
talkf  yet  he  made  a  distinction  ;-for  when  he 
once -told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a 
friend's  house,  '  with  a  very  pretty  company ; ' 
and  I  asked  him  If  there  was  good  conversation, 
he  answered,  '  No,  sir ;  we  had  talk  enough,  but 
no  converscUion  ;  there  was  nothing  discussed.* 

Talking  of  the  success  of  the  Scotch  in  London, 
he  imputed  it  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their 
spirit  of  nationality.  *  You  know,  sir,'  said  he, 
*  that  no  Scotchman  publishes  a  book,  or  has  a 
play  brought  upon  the  stage,  but  there  are  five 
hundred  people  ready  to  applaud  him.' 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bar- 
ney's elegant  and  entertaining  travels,  and  told 
Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  them  in  his  eye  when 
writing  his  Journey  to  the  Wettem  Islands  of 
Scotland, 

Such  was  his  sensibility,  and  so  much  was  he 
affected  by  pathetic  poetiy,  that»  when  he  was 


>  The  justnsss  of  this  remark  is  eonflbrmed  by-the 
foUowingstory,  for  which  I  am  Indebted  to  Lord  Eliot : 
—A  country  paraon,  who  was  remarkable  for  quoting 
scraps  of  Latin  in  his  sermons,  having  died,  one  of  hjs 
parishioners  was  asked  how  he  liked  his  successor? 
<  He  is  a  very  .good  preapher/  was  his  gnawer,  •  bat  no 
Ia(iner. '—BoswsLL. 
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reading  Dr.  Beattie's  Hermit^  in  my  presence, 
it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  ^ 

He  disapproved,  muoh  of  mingling  real  facts 
with  fiction.  On  this  account  he  censured  a 
book  entitled  Love  and  Madness. 

"hlr.  Hoole  told  liim  he  was  born  in  Moorfields, 
aJid  had  received  part  of  his  early  instruction  in 
Orub  Street,  *Sir,'  said  Johnson,  smiling,  *  you 
have  been  regularly  educated.'  Having  asked 
who  was  his  instructor,  and  IVIr.  Hoole  having^ 
answered,  '  My  unde,  sir,  who  was  a  tailor ; ' 
Johnson,  recollecting  himself,  said,  *  Sir,  I  knew 
him;  we  called  him  the  metaphysical  taUor. 
He  was  of  ft  club  in  Old  Street,  with  me  and 
George  Psalmanasar,  and  some  others :  but  pray, 
sir,  was  he  a  good  tailor?'  Mr.  Hoole  having 
answered  that  he  believed  he  was  toomathe-' 
matical,  and  used  to  draw  squares  and  triangles 
on  his  shop-board,  so  that  he  did  not  excel  in  the 
cut  of  a  coat ; — *  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  John- 
son ;  '  f or  I  would  have  every  man  to  be  master 
of  his  own  business.' 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr.  Hoole, 
as  brother  authors,  he  often  said,  'Let -you  and 
I,  air,  go  together,  and  eat  a  beefsteak  in  Grub 
Street.' 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  architect' 
whose  works  show  a  sublimity  of  genius,  and 
who  IB  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  for  liis 
social,  hospitable,  and  generous  qualities,  sub- 
mitted the  manuscript  of  his  Chinese  Architec- 
ture to  Dr.  Johnson's  perusal.  Johnson  was 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  said,  '  It  wants  no 
addition  nor  coirection,  but  a  few  lines  of  intro- 
duction I '  which  he  furnished,  and  Sir  William 
adopted. 

He  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  'The  age  is 
running  mad  after  innovation ;  and  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  is  to  be  done  in  a  new  way ; 
men  are  to  be  hanged  in  a  new  way ;  Tyburn 
itself  is  not  safe  firom  the  fury  of  innovation.' 
It  having  been  argued  that  this  was  an  improve- 
ment— '  No,  sir,'  said  he  eagerly,  '  it  is  not  an 
improvement ;  they  object,  that  the  old  method 
drew  together  a  number  of  spectators.  Sir, 
executions  are  intended  to  draw  spectators. 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectators,  they  don't  an- 
swer their  purpose.  The  old  methoil  was  most 
satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  the  public  was  grati- 
fied by  a  procession ;  the  criminal  was  supported 
by  it.  Wliy  is  all  this  to  be  swept  away  ? '  I 
perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this 
head,  and  am  persuaded  that  executions  now, 

>  The  particular  passage  which  excited  this  strong 
emotion  was,  as  I  have  heard  ttom  my  father,  the  third 
stanza, '  Tis  night/  etc— J.  Boswsll,  jun. 

>  The  ^onoarable  Horace  Walpole,  late  Barl  of 
Orford,  thus  hears  testimony  to  this  gentleman's  merit 
as  a  writer :— Mr.  Chamhers'  TreatiM  on  Civil  Ai^hi- 
tecturt  is  the  most  sensible  book,  and  the  most  exempt 
from  prejudices,  that  ev6r  was  written  on  that  seience. 
—Preface  to  Ansodotea  qf  Painting  in  EngUuuU^^Bo^- 
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the  solemn  procession  being  discontinued,  have 
not  nearly  the  effect  which  they  formerly  had. 
Magistrates,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere,  have, 
I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much  regard  to  their 
own  ease. 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Johnson 
said  to  a  friend,  *  Hurd,  sir,  is  One  of  a  set  of 
men  who  aceount  for  everything  systematically ; 
for  instance,  it  has  been  a  fashion  to  wear 
scarlet  breeches ;  these  men  would  tell  you  that, 
according  to  caiises  and  effects,  no  other  wear 
could  at  that  trme  have  been  chosen.'  He,  how- 
ever, said  of  him  at  another  time  to  the  same 
gentleman, '  Hurd,  sir,  is  a  man  whose  acquaint- 
ance is  a  valuable  acquisition.' 

That  learned  and  ingenious  prelate,  it  is  well 
known,  published  at  one  period  of  his  life  Moral 
and  PpliticcU  Dialogves,  with  a  wof uUy  whiggish 
cast.  Afterwards,  his  L<Mrdship  having  thou^t 
better*  came  to  s«e  his  error,  and  republished 
the  work  with  a  more  constitutional  spirit 
Johnson,  however,  was  unwilling  to  allow  him 
full  credit '  for  his  political  conversion.  I  re- 
member when  his  Lordship  declined  the  honour 
of  being  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnaon 
said,  '  I  aip  glad  he  did  not  go  to  Lambeth ;  for, 
after  all,  I  fear  he  is  a  Whig  in  his  heart.' 

Johnson's  attention  to  precision  and  oleazness 
in  expression  was  very  remarkable.  He  dis- 
approved of  a  parenthesis ;  and  I  believe,  in  all 
his  voluminous  writin^^,  not  half  a  desen  of 
them  will  be  found.  He  never  used  the  phrases 
the  former  and  the  loiter ,  having  observed  that 
they  often  occasioned  obscurity;  he  therefore 
contrived  to  construct  his<sentences  so  as*  sot  to 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even  rather 
repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to  avoid  theuL 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  mistake  sur- 
names, when  we  hear  them  carelessly  uttered 
for  the  first  time.  To  prevent  tliis,  he  used  not 
only  to  pronounce  them  riowly  and  distinctly, 
but  to  take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them, — a  prac- 
tice which  I  have  often  followed,  and  which  I 
wish  were  generaL 

Sueh  was  the  heat  aoCd  irritiAiility  of  hla  Uood, 
that  not  only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to  the  quick, 
but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fingers  with  a  pen- 
knife, till  they  seemed  quite  red  and  raw. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  hnBUUi 
nature  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  Jc^mson. 
His  liberality  in  giving  his  money  to  persons  in 
distress  was  extraordinary.  Tet  there  lurked 
about  him  a  propensity  to  paltry  saving.  One 
day  I  owned  to  him  that  'I  was  oecamnnaHy 
troubled  with  a  fit  of  noiroumess.'  '  Why,  sir,' 
said  he, 'so  am  I.  ButldonotteUU,*  Hehas 
now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of  me,  and 
when  I  asked  him  for  it  again,  seemed  to  be 
rather  out  d  humour.  A  droll  little  drcnm- 
stance  once  oeeurred : — As  if  he  meant  to  repii* 
mand  my  minute  exactness  as  a  creditor,  he 
thus  addressed  me  t  *  Boswell^  lend  me  sixpence 
— not  to  be  repaid,* 
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This  great  man^s  attention  to  small  things 
was  very  remarkable.  As  an  instanoe  of  it,  he 
one  day  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  when  you  get  silver 
in  change  for  a  guinea,  look  carefully  at  it  \  you 
may  find  some  curious  piece  of  coin.* 

Though  a  stem  tmut-hom  Englishman^  and 
folly  prejudiced  against  all  other  nations,  he 
had  discernment  enough  to  see,  and  canidour 
enough  to  censure,  the  cold  reserve  too  common 
among  Englishmen  towards  strangers:  *Sir,' 
said  he,  *  two  men  of  any  other  nation  who  are 
shown  into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where 
they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediately  find 
s^me  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen  will 
probably  go  each  to  a  different  vrindow,  uid 
remain  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we  as  yet  do 
not  enough  understand  the  common  rights  of 
humanity.' 

Johnson  was,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life,  a 
good  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  now 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  as  he  doubtless  could 
not  but  have  a  due  value  for  that  nobleman's, 
activity  of  mind,  and  uncommon  acquisitions  of 
impor1»nt  knowledge,  however  much  he  might 
disapprove  of  other  parts  of  his  Lordship's  charac- 
ter, which  were  widely  different  from  his  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.,  author  of  the  very 
ingenious  £May  on  the  Character  of  Falstafff^ 
being  a  particular  friend  of  his  Lordship,  had 
once  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  Johnson  for 
a  day  or  two  at  Wycombe,  when  this  lord  was 
absent ;  and  by  him  I  have  been  favoured  with 
two  anecdotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Johnson's 
candour.  Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a  dispute 
pretty  late  at  night,  in  which  Johnson  would 
not  give  up,  though  he  had  the  wrong  side^  and, 
in  short,  both  kept  the  field.  Next  morning, 
when  they  met  in  the  breakfasting-room,  X>r. 
Johnson  accosted  Mr.  Morgann  thus :  '  Sir,  I 
have  been  thinking  on  our  dispute  last  night — 
you  were  in  the  right,* 

The  other  was  bb  follows  :— Johnson,  for 
sport  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
eagerl^  maintained  that  Derrick  had  merit  as  a 
writer.  Mr.  Morgann  argued  with  him  directly 
in  vain.  At  length  he  had  recourse  to  this 
device.  'Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  'whether  do  you 
reckon  Derrick  or  SmaiPt  the  best  poet  ? '  John- 
son at  once  felt  himself  roused,  and  answered, 
'  Sir,  there  is  no  settling  the  point  of  precedency 
between  a  louse  and  a  flea.' 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too  fre- 
quently of  myself  in  company,  he  said  to  me, 
'  BosweU,  you  often  vaunt  so  much  as  to  provoke 
ridicule.  Tou  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  who 
was  standing  in  the  kitchen  of  an  inn  with  his 


>  Johnson  being  asked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay, 
answered, '  Why,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  man  come  forth 
agsin ;  and  as  he  has  proved  F^taff  to  be  no  coward, 
he  may  prove  lago  to  be  a  voiy  good  character. '— 
BoawEUi. 


back  to  the  fire,  and  thus  accosted  the  person 
next  him,  **Do  you  know,  sir,  who  I  am?" 
"No,  sir,"  -said  the  other^  **I  have  not  that 
advantage."  "Sir,"  said  he,  "|  am  the  great 
TWALMLET,  who  invented  the  New  Floodgate 
Iron."'^  The^  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  on  my  re- 
peating the  story  to  him,  defended  Twalmlet, 
by  observing  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet 
of  great ;  for  Virgil,  in  his  group  of  worthies  in 
the  Elysian  fields — 

'Hie manus,  ob  patriam pngnando  vnlnera  passi/  etc., 

mentions 

*  Inventas  ant  qui  vitam  excolnere  per  artes.' 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morning, 
when  we  were  left  alone  in  his  study,  *  BosweU, 
I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than  with  almost 
anybody.' 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume  any 
credit  for  his  political  principles,  though  similar 
to  his  own ;  saying  of  him,  *  Sir,  he  was  a  Tory 
by  chance.'  ' 

His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made  him 
remark,  *  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  man 
exa^erates  most  people  more,  than  by  display- 
ing a  superior  ability  of  brilliancy  in  conversa- 
tion. '  They  seem  pleased  at  the  time ;  but 
their  envy  makes  them  curse  him  at  their  hearts, ' 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  could  amuse  himself 
with  so  slight  and  playful  a  species  of  composi- 
tion as  a  charade,  I  have  recovered  one  which 
he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard^  now  Lord  Bishop  of 
Killaloe,'  who  has  been  pleased  for  many  years 
to  treat  me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social 
ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call  him  not  only 
my  right  Mverend,  but  my  very  dear  friend. 
I  theref(»«,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  give  to  the 
world  a  just  and  elegant  compliment  thus  paid 
to  his  Lordship  by  Johnsop  :-^ 

Ohabadb. 
'My  >lr8C  shuts. out  thieves  from  yonr  honse  or  your 

room. 
My  ateond  expteaaen  a  Syrian  perfiune. 
My  whxAe  is  a  man  In  whose  converse  is  shared. 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweelaiess  of  NaotL' 

Johnson  asked  lEtichard  Owen  Cambridge, 
Esq.,  if  he  had  rdad  the  Spanish  translation  of 
SaUuet,  said  to  be  written  by  a  Prince  of  Spain, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  who  is  pro- 
f  esaedly  the  author  of  a  treatise  annexed,  on  the 
Fhcsnielan  language. 

Mr.  Oambridge  commended  the  woric,iMiiticn- 
larly  as  hp  .thought  the  translator  understood 
his  author  better  than  is  commonly  the  case 
with  translators,  but  said  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  purpose  for  which  he  borrowed  the  book — 


>  What  the  great  Twauclby  was  so  proud  of  having 
invented,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  kind  of 
box-iron  for  smoothing  linexL— Boswell. 

*  Afterwards  translated  to  the  see  of  Limerick*-- 
Malone. 
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to  see  whether  a  Spaniard  could  be  better  fur^ 
nished  with  inscriptioiiB  from  monuments,  coins, 
or  other  antiquities,  which  he  might  more  pro- 
bably And  on  a  coast  so  immediately  opposite 
to  Carthage,  than  the  antiquaries  of  any 
other  countries.  Johnson  :  *  I  am  very  sorry 
you  were  not  gratified  in  your  expectations.' 
Cambbzdob  :  '  The  language  would  have  been  of 
little  use,  as  there  is  no  history  existing  in  that 
tongue  to  balance  the  partial  accounts  which 
the  Boman  writers  have  left  us.'  Johnson  : 
*  No,  sir ;  they  have  not  been  partial :  they 
have  told  their  own  story,  without  shame  or 
regard  to  equitable  treatment  of  their  injured 
enemy ;  they  had  no  compunction,  no  feeling 
tor  a  Carthaginian.  Why,  sir,  they  would 
never  have  borne  Virgil's  description  of  .£neas's 
treatment  of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Car- 
thaginian.' 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Cambridge,  whom,  if  a 
beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  London ;  a  numerous  and 
excellent  library,  which  he  accurately  knows 
and  reads ;  a  choice  collection  of  pictures,  which 
he  understands  and  relishes ;  an  easy  fortune, 
an  amiable  family;  an  extensive  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintance,  distinguished  by 
rank,  fashion,  ahd  genius  ^  a  literary  fame, 
various,  elegant,  and  still  increasing;  co]llo- 
quial  talents  rarely  to  be  found ;  and,  with  all 
these  means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  well 
advanced  in  years,  health  and  vigour  of  body, 
serenity  and  animation  of  miad — do  not. entitle 
to  be  addressed  fortunate  senex  /  I  know  not  to 
whom,  in  any  age,  that  expression  could  with 
propriety  have  been  used.  Long  may  he  live 
to  hear  and  to  feel  it !  * 

Johnson's  love  of  little  children,  which  he 
discovered  upon  all  occasions,  calling  them 
•pretty  dears,'  and  giving  them  sweetmeats, 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  real  humanity 
and  gentleness  of  his  disposition. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants,  and 
serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  comfort  in 
this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the  next,  was 
another  unquestionable  evidence  of  what  all 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
knew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just,  under  this  head,  to  omit 
the  fondness  which  he  showed  for  animals,  which 
he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  I  never 
shall  forget  the  indulgence  with  which  he  treated 
Hodge,  his  cat ;  for  whom  he  himself  used  to  go 
out  and  buy  oysters,  lest  the  servants  having 
that  trouble  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor 
creature.  I  am,  unluckily,  one  of  those  who 
have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  uneasy 

>  Mr.  Cambridge  enjoyed  all  the  blessings  heie 
enumerated  for  inany  years  after  this  passage  was 
written.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  Twickenham,  Sept 
17, 1802,  in  his  eighty-sixth  yeax.^UALOsz. 


when  in  the  room  with  one ;  and  I  own  I  fre- 
quently suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  presence 
of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect  him  one  day 
scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson's  breast,  apparently 
with  much  satisfaction,  while  my  friend,  smiling, 
and  half- whistling,  rubbed  down  his  back,  and 
pulled  him  by  the  tail ;  and,  when  I  observed 
he  was  a  fine  cat,  saying :  *  Why,  yes,  sir ;  but 
I  have  had  cats  whom  I  liked  better  than 
this;'  and  then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be 
out  of  countenance,  adding,  'but  he  is  a  very 
fine  cat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed.' 

This  reminds  me  of  the  ludicrous  accoani 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Langton,  of  the  despicable 
state  of  a  young  gentleman  of  good  family. 
'  Sir,  when  I  heto'd  of  him  last,  he  was  running 
about  town  shooting  cats.'  And  then,  in  a 
sort  of  kindly  reverie,  he  bethought  himself 
of  his  own  favourite  cat,  and  said,  '  But  Hodge 
shan't  be  shot :  no,  no,  Hodge  shall  not  be 
shot.' 

He  thought  Mr.  Beauolerk  made  a  shrewd 
and  judicious  remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
after  having  been  for  the  first  time  in  company 
with  a  well-known  wit  about  town,  ^^as  warmly 
admiring  and  praising  him, — 'See  him  again,' 
said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  Hierarchy,  and  particularly 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  has  been  more 
than  once  exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
Mr.  Seward  saw  him  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  described  his  bow  to  an 
ArchJbishop,  as  such  a  studied  elaboration  of 
homage,  such  an  extension  of  limb,  such  a  flexion 
of  body,  as  hkve  seldom  or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning,  with  much  regret^ 
that  by  my  own  negligence  Host  an  opportunity 
of  having  the  history  of  my  family  from  it« 
founder,  Thomas  Boswell,  in  1504,  recorded  and 
illustrated  by  Johnson's  pen.  Such  was  his 
goodness  to  me,  that  when  I  presumed  to  solicit 
him  for  so  great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
'  Let  me  have  all  the  materials  you  can  collect, 
and  I  will  do  it  both  in  Latin  and  English ;  then 
let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be  deposited 
in  various  places  for  security  and  preservation.' 
I  can  now  only  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  up  for 
this  loss,  keeping  my  great  master  steadily  in 
view.  Family  histories,  like  the  imagines 
majorum  of  the  ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and 
I  wish  that  they  who  really  have  blood  would 
be  more  careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  coarse,  i 
Some  have  affected  to  laugh  at  the  history  of 
the  house  of  Yvery:^  it  would  be  well  if 
many  others  would  transmit  their  pedigrees  to 
posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy  and  generous 
zeal  with  which  the  noble  Lord,  who  compiled 
that  work,  has  honoured  and  perpetuated  his 
ancestry. 

On  Thursday,  April  10, 1  introduced  to  him, 
at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court,  the  Honourable  and 

>  Written  by  John,  Earl  of  £!gmont—UAZi02nL 
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Reverend  William  Stuart,*  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute  :  a  gentleman  truly  worthy  of  being  known 
to  Johnson ;  being,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
high  birth,  learning,  travel,  and  elegant  man- 
ners, an  exemplary  parish  priest  in  every  re- 
spect. 

After  some  compliments  on  both  sides,  the 
tour  which  Johnson  and  I  had  made  to  the 
Hebrides  waa  mentioned.  Johnson  :  '  I  got  an 
acquisition  of  more  ideas  by  it  than  by  anything 
that  I  remember.  I  saw  quite  a  different  system 
of  life.*  BoswELL:  *You  would  not  like  to 
make  the  same  journey  again?'  Johnson: 
*  Why  no,  sir ;  not  the  same  :  it  is  a  tale  told. 
Gravina,  an  Italian  critic,  observes,  that  every 
man  desires  to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read ; 
but  no  man  desires  to  read  an  account  of  what 
he  has  seen:  so  much  does  description  fall 
short  of  reality.  Description  only  excites 
curiosity:  seeing  satisfies  it.  Other  people 
may  go  and  see  the  Hebrides.'  BoBWEix :  *  I 
should  wish  to  go  and  see  some  country  totally 
different  from  what  I  have  been  used  to ;  such 
as  Turkey,  where  religion  and  everything  else 
are  different.'  Johnson:  'Yes,  sir;  there  are 
two  objects  of  cariosity, — ^the  Christian  world 
and  the  Mahometan  world.  All  the  rest  may 
be  considered  as  barbarous.'  BoswiSLL  :  'Pray, 
sir,  is  The  Turkish  Spy  a  genuine  book  ? '  John- 
son :  '  No,  sir.  Mrs.  Manley,  in  her  i^/e,  says 
that  her  father  wrote  the  first  two  volumes; 
and  in  another  book,  Duntori's  Life  and  Erron^ 
we  find  that  the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault, 
at  two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Midgeley.** 

BosWBLL :  '  This  has  been  a  very  factious 
reign,  owing  to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  go- 
vernment.' Johnson  :  *I  think  so,  sir.  What 
at  first  was  lenity,  grew  timidity.  Tet  this  is 
reasoning  a  posteriorif  and  may  not  be  just. 
Supposing  a  few  had  at  first  been  punished,  I 
believe  faction  would  have  been  crushed ;  but  it 
might  have  been  said  that  it  was  a  sanguinary 
reign.  A  man  cannot  tell  d  priori  what  will  be 
best  for  government  to  do.  This  reign  has  been 
very  unfortunate.  We  have  had  an  unsuc- 
cessful war;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  we 
have  been  ill  governed.    One  side  or  other  must 

1  At  that  time  Vicar  of  Lnton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  and  tally  merited  the 
character  given  of  him  in  the  text ;  afterwards  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  Ireland.— 
Halonb. 

s  The  TurkUh  Spy  was  pretended  to  have  been 
written  originally  in  Arabic ;  from  Arabic  translated 
into  Italian,  and  thence  into  English.  The  real  author 
of  the  work,  which  was,  in  fact,  originally  written  in 
Italian,  was  I.  P.  Marona,  a  Genoese,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  1693.— Boswell. 

John  Dnnton,  in  his  Life,  says  that  '  Mr.  WiUiam 
Bradskaw  received  ftom  Dr.  Midgeley  forty  shillings  a 
sheet  for  writing  part  of  The  Turkish  Spy;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  he  anywhere  mentions  SavU  as  engaged  in 
that  work.— Maloxs. 


prevail  in  war,  as  one  or  other  must  win  at  play. 
"VVlien  we  beat  Louis,  we  were  not  better  go- 
verned; nor  were  the  French  better  governed 
when  Louis  beat  us.' 

On  Saturday,  April  12,  I  visited  him,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  whom, 
though  a  Whig,  he  highly  valued.  One  of  the 
best  things  he  ever  said  was  to  this  gentleman ; 
who,  before  he  set  out  for  Ireland  as  secretary  to 
Lord  Northington,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  ex- 
pressed to  the  sage  some  modest  and  virtuous 
doubts,  whether  he  could  bring  himself  to  prac- 
tise those  arts  which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in 
that  situation  has  occasion  to  employ.  '  Don't 
be  afraid,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  *  you  will  soon  make  a  very  pretty  rascal.' 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  wonder-, 
ful  extent  and  variety  of  London,  and  observed 
that  men  of  curious  inquiry  might  see  in  it  such 
modes  of  life  as  very  few  could  oven  imagine. 
He  in  particular  recommended  to  us  to  e^qtlm^e 
Wapping,  which  we  resolved  to  do.^ 

Air.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  was  with  him, 
was  very  much  distressed  that  a  large  picture 
which  he  had  painted  was  refused  to  be  received 
into  the  Exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 
Mrs.  Thrale  knew  Johnson's  character  so  super- 
ficially as  to  represent  him  as  jonwilling  to  do 
small  acts  of  benevolence,  and  mentions,  in  par- 
ticular, that  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble 
to  write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  remarkable,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  for  what  she  denies  to 
him ;  and,  above  all,  for  this  very  sort  of  kind- 
ness— writing  letters  for  those  to  whom  his 
solicitations  might  be  of  service.  He  now  gave 
Mr.  Lowe  the  following,  of  which  I  was  diligent 
enough,  with  his  permission,  to  take  copies  at 
the  next  coffeehouse,  while  Mr.  Windham  was 
so  good  as  to  stay  by  me. 

'  to  sib  JOSHUA  KETNOLDS. 

*ApraU,17SS. 

*  Sib, — Mr.  Lowe  considers  himself  as  cut  off 
from  all  credit  and  all  hope,  by  the  rejection  of 
his  picture  from  the  Exhibition.  Upon  this 
work  he  has  exhausted  all  his  powers,  and  sus- 
pended all  his  expectations ;  and  certainly,  to 
be  refused  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  public,  is  in  itself  a  very  great  hardship. 
It  is  to  be  condemned  without  a  trial. 

*  If  you  could  procure  the  revocation  of  this 
incapacitating  edict,  you  would  deliver  an  im- 
happy  man  from  great  affliction.  The  council 
has  sometimes  reversed  its  own  determination ; 


>  We  accordingly  carried  our  scheme  into  execution 
in  October  1792 :  but  whether  from  that  uniformity 
which  has  in  modem  times,  in  a  great  degree,  spread 
throogh  every  part  of  the  metroiwlis,  or  from  our  want 
of  sufficient  exertion,  we  were  disappointed.— Bos. 
WELL.  "^ 
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and  I  hope  that,  by  your  interpoaition,  this 
luckless  picture  may  be  got  admitted. — I  am, 
etc.,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*  TO  MB.  BARBT. 

*  A^ra  12, 1783. 

*  Sir, — Mp.  Lowe's  exclusion  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion gi^es  him  more  trouble  than  you  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  council  could  imagine 
or  intend.  He  considers  disgrace  and  ruin  as 
.the  inevitable  consequence  of  your  determina- 
tion. 

*"  He  says  that  some  pictures  have  been  re- 
ceived after  rejection ;  and  if  there  be  any  such 
precedent,  I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  use 
your  interest  in  his  favour.  Of  his  work  I  can 
say  nothing ;  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  painting ; 
and  this  picture  I  never  saw :  but  I  conceive  it 
extremely  hard  to  shut  out  any  man  from  the 
possibility  of  success  ;  and  therefore  I  repeat  my 
request  that  you  will  propose  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  Mr.  Lowe's  case;  and  if  there  be  any 
among,  the  ooimeil  with  whom  my  name  can 
have  any  weight,  be  pleased  to  communicate  to 
them  the  .desire  .of^  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Such  intercession  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted; and  Mr.  Lowe's  performance  was  ad- 
mitted at  Somerset  Place.  The  subject,  as  I 
recollect,  was  the  Deluge,  at  that  point  of  time 
when  the  water  was  verging  to  the  top  of  the 
last  uncovered  mountain.  Near  to  the  spot  was 
seen  the  last  of  the  antediluvian  race,  exclusive 
of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark  of  Noah. 
This  was  one  of  those  giants,  then  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  and 
with  one  of  his  hands  held  aloft  Ids  infant  child. 
Upon  the  small  remaining  dry  spot  appeared  a 
famished  lion,  ready  to  spring  at  the  child  and 
devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe  told  me  that  Johnson  said 
to  him,  'Sir,  your  picture  is  noble  and  probable.' 
'  A  compliment,  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Lowe,  '  from 
a  maanrho  cannot  lie,  and  cannot  be  mistaken.' 

About  this  time  be  wrote  to.  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter, 
mentioning  his  bad  health,  and  that  he  intended 
a  visit  ^to  Lichfield.  '  It  is,'  says  he,  '  with  no 
great  expectation  of  amendment  that  I  make 
every  yearijt  journey  into  the  country ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  ta  visit  those  whose  lnndx>A«tt  hM  been 
often  experienced.' 

On  April  18  {being  Good  FHday)  I  found  hi^ 
at  breakfast,  tn  his  usual  manner  upon  that  day, 
drinking  tea-xwithout  milk,  and  eating  &  cross- 
bun  to  prevent  Caintness.  We  went  to  :  St. 
Clement's  Ohuroh,-a8  formerly.  When  wa  came 
home  from  church,  iie  placed  lumself^on.one  of 
the  stone  seats  at  his  garden  door^«ead  'I  took 

•  the  other,  and  thus  in .  the  open  all*,  and  in  a 
placid  frame  of  mind,  we  talked  away  very 

•  easily.  Johnson  :  '  Were  I  a  country  gentle- 
man, I  should  not  be  very  hospitable ;  I  should 
not  have  crowds  in  my  house.'    Bobwell  :  '  Sir 


Alexander  Dick  tells  me,  that  he  remembers 
having  a  thousand  people  in  a  year  to  dine    at 
his  house ;  that  is,  reckoning  each  person  as  one, 
each  time  that  he  dinecl  there.'     Johnsos^  : 
'  That,  sir,  is  about  three  a  day.'    Boswkli.  : 
'  How  your  statement  lessens  the  idea !  *    JoHX- 
SON  :  '  That,  sir,  is  the  good   of  counting.     It 
brings  everything  to  a  certainty,  which  before 
floated  in  the  mind  indefinitely.'     Bos  well  : 
'But  Omnt  igjwtum  pro  fnagnijico  est:  one  is 
sorry  to  have  this  diminished.*    Johnson  : '  Sir, 
you  should  not  allow  yourself  to  be  delighted 
with  error.'    Boswell:  '  Three  a  day  seem  but 
few.'    Johnson  :  '  Nay,  sir,  he  who  entertains 
three  a  day  does  very  liberally.    And  if  there 
is  a  large  family,  the  poor  entertain  those  three ; 
for  they  eat  what  the  poor  would  get :  there 
must  be  superfluous  meat ;  it  must  be  given  to 
the  poor,  or  thrown  out.'    Boswell  :  '  I  observe 
in  London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
bones,  which  I  understand  are  manufactured.* 
Johnson  :  '  Yes,  sir ;  they  boil  them,  and  ex- 
tract a  grease  from  them  for  greasing  wheels  and 
other  purposes.     Of  the  best  pieces  they  make 
a  mock  ivory,  which  is  used  for  hafts  to  knives, 
and  various  other  things;  the  coarser  pieces 
they  bum  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes.'    Bos- 
well :  '  For  what  purpose,  sir  ? '    Johnson  : 
'  Why,  sir,  for  making  a  furnace  for  the  chemists 
for  melting  iron.    A  paste  made  of  burnt  bones 
will  stand  a  stronger  heat  than  anything  else. 
Consider,  sir,  if  you  are  to  melt  iron,  you  can- 
not line  your  pot  with  brass,  because  it  iB  softer 
than  iron,  and  would  melt  sooner ;  nor  with  iron, 
for  though  malleable  iron  is  harder  than  cast 
iron,  yet  it  would  not  do  ;  but  a  paste  of  burnt 
boneswill  not  melt.'    Boswbll:  'Do  you  know, 
sir,  I  have  discovered  a  manufacture  to  a  great 
extent,  of  what  you  only  piddle  at, — scraping 
and  drying  the  peel  of  oranges  ? '    At  a  place  in 
Newgate  Street  there  is  a  prodigious  -quantity 
prepared,  which  they  sell  to  the    distiUera.' 
Johnson  :  '  Sir,  I  believe  they  make  a  higher 
thing  out  of  .them  than  a  spirit;  they  make 
what  is  called  orange-butter,  the  oil  of  the 
orange  inspissated,  which   they  mix  perhaps 
with  common  pomatum,  and  make  it  fragrant. 
The  oil  does  not  fly  off  in  the  drying.' 

Boswell:  ^'I  wish  to  have  a  good  waBed 
garden.'  Johnson  :  '  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
worth  the-  expense  to  you.  Vfe  compute  in 
England,  a  parkrwall  at  a  thousand  pounds  a 
mile ;  now  a  garden^wtdl  must  cost  at  least  as 
much.  'Tou  .intend -your  trees  should  grow 
higher  than  a  deer  will  leap.  Now  let  us  see ; 
—4oT  a  hundred  pounds  you  could  only  have 
forty-four  square  yards, .which  is  very  little; 

1  It  is  suggested  to  me,  by  an  anonymous  annotator 
on  my  work,  that  the  reason  why  Dr.  Johnson  collected 
the  peels  of  squeeaed  oranges  may  be  foimd  in  the 
S58th  Letter  in  Mrs.  Piozsi's  CoUectUm,  where  it 
appears  that  he  recommended  'dried  orai\ge-peel, 
finely  powdered/  as  a  medicine.— Boswxll. 
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for  two  hundred  pounds,  you  may  have  eighty- 
four  square  yards,  which  is  very  welL  But 
when  will  you  get  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate?  No, 
sir,  such  contention  with  Nature  is  not  worth 
while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard,  and  have 
plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripens  well  in  your 
country.  My  friend,  Dr.  Madden^  of  Ireland, 
said  that  "in  an  orchard  there  should  be 
enough  to  eat,  enough  to  lay  Up,  enough  to  be 
stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  *' 
Cherries  are  an  early  fruit;  you  may  have 
them,  and  you  may  have  the  early  apples  and 
pears.'  BoswELL :  '  We  cannot  have  non- 
pareils.' Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  can  no  more 
have  nonpareils  than  you  can  have  grapes.' 
BoswELL:  'We  have  them,  sir;  but  they  are 
very  bad.*  Johnson  :  *  Nay,  sir,  never  try  to 
have  a  thing  merely  to  show  that  you  cannot 
have  it.  From  ground  that  would  let  for  forty 
shillings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard;  and 
you  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings.  Nay, 
you  may  graze  the  ground  when  the  trees  are 
grown  up ;  you  cannot  while  they  are  young.' 
BoswELL :  '  Is  not  a  good  garden  a  very  com- 
mon thing  in  England,  sir?'  Johnson:  'Not 
so  common,  sir,  as  you  imagine.  In  Lincoln- 
shire there  is  hardly  an  orchard;  in  Staf- 
fordshire very  little  fruit.'  Boswell  :  'Has 
Langton  no  orchard?'  Johnson:  'No,  sir.' 
Boswell:  'How  so,  sir?*  Johnson:  'Why, 
sir,  from  the  general  negligence  of  the  country. 
He  has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has  it.' 
Boswell  :  '  A  hot-house  is  a  certain  thing ;  I 
may  have  that.'  Johnson  :  *  A  hot-house  is 
pretty  certain;  but  you  must  first  build  it, 
then  you  must  keep  fires  in  it,  and  you  must 
have  a  gardener  to  take  care  of  it.'  Boswell  : 
'  But  if  I  have  a  gardener  at  any  rate — '  John- 
son :  '\\Tiy,  yes.'  Boswell:  'I'd  have  it 
near  my  house ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in 
the  orchard.'  Johnson  :  '  Yes,  I'd  have  it 
near  my  house.  I  would  plant  a  great  many 
currants;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they  make  a 
pretty  sweetmeat.' 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some  may 
think  trifling,  in  order  to  show  clearly  how  this 
great  man,  whose  mind  could  grasp  such  large 
and  extensive  subjects,  as  he  has  shown  in 
his  literary  labours,  was  yet  well  informed  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  loved  to  illus- 
trate them. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  celebrated  master  of  elocu- 
tion, came  in,  and  then  we  went  up-stairs  into 
the  study.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  taught  many 
clergymen.  Johnson  :  '  I  hope  not.'  Walkeb  : 
*I  have  taught  only  one,  and  he  is  the  best 
reader  I  ever  heard,  not  by  my  teaching,  but 
by  his  own  natural  talents.'  Johnson  :  *  Were 
he  the  best  reader  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
have  it  told  that  he  was  taught.'  Here  was  one 
of  his  peculiar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  any  dis- 
advantage to  the  clergyman  to  have  it  known 


that  he  was  taught  an  easy  and  graceful  de- 
livery?' Boswell:  'WUl  you  not  allow,  sir, 
that  a  man  may  be  taught  to  read  well?' 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  so  far  as  to  read  better 
than  he  might  do  without  being  taught,  yes. 
Formerly  it  was  supjiosed  that  there  was  no 
difference  in  reading,  but  that  one  read  as  well 
as  another.'  Boswell  :  '  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  old  Sheridan  as  enthusiastic  about  oratory 
as  ever.'  Walkeb:  'His  enthusiasm,  as  to 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  great ;  but 
he  reads  well.'  Johnson  :  '  He  reads  well, 
but  he  reads  low ;  and  you  know  it  is  much 
easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  high ;  for  when 
you  read  high,  you  are  much  more  limited, 
your  loudest  note  can  be  but  one,  and  so  the 
variety  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  loudness. 
Now  some  people  have  occasion  to  speak  to  an 
extensive  audience,  and  must  speak  loud  to  be 
heard.'  Walkeb  :  '  The  art  is  to  read  strong, 
though  low.' 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  language, — Johnson  : 
'  It  must  have  come  by  inspiration.  A  thou- 
sand, nay,  a  million  of  children  could  not  invent 
a  language.  While  the  organs  are  pliable, 
there  is  not  understandihg  enough  to  form  a 
language ;  by  the  time  that  there  is  understand- 
ing enough,  the  organs  are  become  stiff.  We 
know  that  after  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn 
to  pronounce  a  new  language.  No  foreigner, 
who  comes  to  England  when  advanced  in  life, 
ever  pronounces  English  tolerably  well:  at 
least  such  instances  are  very  rare.  WHien  I 
maintain  that  language  must  have  come  by 
inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  inspiration  is 
required  for  rhetoric,  and  all  the  beauties  of 
language ;  for  when  once  man  has  language, 
we  can  conceive  that  he  may  gradually  form 
modifications  of  it.  I  mean  only  that  inspira- 
tion seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  give  man 
the  faculty  of  speech ;  to  inform  him  that  he 
may  h&ve  speech ;  which  I  think  he  could  no 
more  find  out  without  inspiration  than  cows  or 
hogs  would  think  of  such  a  faculty.'  Walkeb  : 
'  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  there  are  any  perfect 
synonymes  in  any  language  ? '  Johnson  :  '  Ori- 
ginally there  were  not ;  but  by  using  words 
negligently,  or  in  poetry,  one  word  comes  to  be 
confounded  with  another.' 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  '  A  friend  of  mine,' 
said  he,  '  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  a  lady 
wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd's  picture  in  a  bracelet, 
and  asked  me  for  a  motto.  I  said,  I  could  think 
of  no  better  than  Currat  Lex.  1  was  very  will- 
ing to  ha(ve  him  pardoned ;  that  is,  to  have  the 
sentence  changed  to  transportation ;  but  when 
he  was  once  hanged,  I  did  not  wish  he  should 
be  made  a  saint.' 

Mrs.  Bumey,  wife  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bumey, 
came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  entertained  with 
her  conversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extrava- 
gantly expensive.     Johnson,  from  his  dislike 
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to  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that  it 
was  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  pomp. 
'Were  there  not  six  horses  to  each  coach?* 
said  Mrs.  Bumey.  Johnson:  'Madam,  there 
were  no  more  six  horses  than  six  phoenixes.' 

Mrs.  Bumey  wondered  that  some  very  beauti- 
ful new  buildings  [Finsbury  Square]  should  be 
erected  in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation 
as  between  Bedlam  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital; 
and  said  she  could  not  live  there.  Johnson  : 
'  Nay,  madam,  you  see  nothing  there  to  hurt 
you.  You  no  more  think  of  madness  by  having 
windows  that  look  to  Bedlam,  than  you  think 
of  death  by  having  windows  that  look  to  a 
churchyard.'  Mrs.  Burnet:  *We  may  look 
to  a  churchyard,  sir ;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  death.'  Johnson  : 
'  Nay,  madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it  is  right 
that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of  madness, 
which  is  occasioned  by  too  much  indulgence  of 
imagination.  I  think  a  very  moral  use  may 
bo  made  of  these  new  buildings ;  I  would  have 
those  who  have  heated  imaginations  live  there, 
and  take  warning.*  Mrs.  Burney:  *But,  sir, 
many  of  the  poof  people  that  are  mad,  have 
become  so  from  disease,  or  from  distressing 
events.  It  is  therefore  not  their  fault,  but 
their  misfortune ;  and  therefore  to  think  of 
them  is  a  melancholy  consideration.' 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it  was 
too  late  for  the  service  of  the  church  at  three 
o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him  alone 
for  some  time ;  then  returned,  and  we  had 
coffee  and  conversation  again  by  ourselves. 

I  stated  the  character  of  a  noble  friend  of 
mine,  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinion : — '  He 
is  the  most  inexplicable  man  to  me  that  I  ever 
knew.  Can  you  explain  him,  sir?  He  is,  I 
really  believe,  noble-minded,  generous,  and 
princely.  But  his  most  intimate  friends  may 
be  separated  from  him  for  years,  without  his 
ever  asking  a  question  concerning  them.  He 
will  meet  them  with  a  formality,  a  coldness, 
a  stately  indifference  ;  but  when  they  come 
close  to  him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, they  find  him  as  easy,  pleasant,  and  kind 
as  they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes  that 
what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed  ;  but 
stay  away  from  him  for  half  a  year,  and  he  will 
neither  call  on  you,  nor  send  to  inquire  about 
you.*  Johnson  :  '  Why,  sir,  I  cannot  ascertain 
his  character  exactly,  as  I  do  not  know  him ; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  have  such  a  man  for 
my  friend.  He  may  love  study,  and  wish  not 
to  be  interrupted  by  his  friends ;  Amici  fares 
temporis.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so 
much  occupied  with  petty  pursuits,  that  he 
may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a 
notion  that  there  is  a  dignity  in  appearing 
indifferent,  while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more 
indifferent  at  his  heart  than  another.* 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St.  Clement's 
at  seven,  and  then  parted. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 


1783. 


On  Sunday,  April  20,  being  Easter  Day,  after 
attending  solemn  service  at  St.  Patd'a,  I  came 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
painter,  sitting  with  him.  Mr.  Lowe  mentioned 
the  great  number  of  new  buildings  of  late  in 
London,  yet  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  observed 
that  the  ntmiber  of  inhabitants  was  not  in- 
creased. Johnson:  *Why,  sir,  the  bills  of 
mortality  prove  that  no  more  people  die  now 
than  formerly ;  so  it  is  plain  no  more  live. 
The  register  of  births  proves  nothing ;  for  not 
one-tenth  of  the  people  of  London  are  bom 
there.*  BosWELL :  *  I  believe,  sir,  a  great 
many  of  the  children  bom  in  London  die  early.' 
Johnson:  *Why,  yes,  sir.'  Boswell:  *Biit 
those  who  do  live  are  as  stout  and  strong 
people  as  any :  Dr.  Price  says  they  must  be 
naturally  strong  to  get  through.*  Johnson: 
*That  is  system,  sir.  A  great  traveller  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  said  there  are  no  weak  or 
deformed  people  among  the  Indians;  but  he 
with  much  sagacity  assigns  the  reason  of  this, 
which  is,  that  the  hardship  of  their  life,  as 
hunters  and  fishers,  does  not  allow  weak  or 
diseased  children  to  grow  up.  Now  had  I  been 
an  Indian  I  must  have  died  early;  my  eyes 
would  not  have  served  me  to  get  food.  I  in- 
deed now  could  fish,  give  me  English  tackle ; 
but  had  I  been  an  Indian  I  must  have  starved, 
or  they  would  have  knocked  me  on  the  head 
when  they  saw  I  could  do  nothing.*    Bosv^'ELL: 

*  Perhaps  they  would  have  taken  care  of  you : 
we  are  told  they  are  fond  of  oratory ;  you  would 
have  talked  to  them.*  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir, 
I  should  not  have  lived  long  enougb  to  be  fit 
to  talk ;  I  should  liave  been  dead  before  I  was 
ten  years  old.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  a  savage, 
when  he  is  hungry,  will  not  carry  about  with 
him  a  looby  of  nine  years  old,  who  cannot  help 
himself.  They  have  no  affection,  sir.'  Bos- 
well: 'I  believe  natural  affection,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  is  very  small.*    JoHNS(ik: 

*  Sir,  natural  affecti(»i  is  nothing ;  but  affection 
from  principle  and  established  duty  is  some- 
times wonderfully  strong.*  Lowe  :  *  A  hen, 
sir,  will  feed  her  chickens  in  preference  to  her- 
self.' Johnson  :  *  But  we  don't  know  that  the 
hen  is  hungry;  let  the  hen  be  fairly  hungry, 
and  I'll  warrant  shell  peck  the  com  herself. 
A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens  instead  of 
himself ;  but  we  don't  know  that  the  cock  is 
hungry.'  Boswell :  'And  that,  sir,  is  not 
from  affection,  but  gallantry.  But  some  of  the 
Indians  have  affection.'  Johnson:  'Sir,  that 
they  help  some  of  their  children  is  plain ;  for 
some  of  them  Uve,  which  they  oould  not  do 
without  being  helped.* 

I  dined  with  him.    The  company  were,  Mrs. 
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Williams,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr.  Lowe. 
He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked  little,  grew 
drowsy  soon  after  dinner,  and  retired,  upon 
which  I  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone  to  Mr.  Burke*s  seat  in 
the  country,  from  whence  I  was  recalled  by  an 
express,  that  a  near  relation  of  mine  had  killed 
his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  himself 
dangerously  wounded,  I  saw  little  of  Dr.  John- 
son till  Monday,  April  28,  when  I  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and 
introduced  the  subject  which  then  chiefly  occu- 
pied my  mind.  Johnson  :  '  I  do  not  see,  sir, 
that  fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture; I  see  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  self- 
defence.*  BOSWELL :  '  The  Quakers  say  it  is : 
"Unto  him  that  smitteth  thee  on  one  cheek, 
offer  hiin  also  the  other,"'  Johnson:  *But 
stay,  sir ;  the  text  is  meant  only  to  have  the 
effect  of  moderating  passion ;  it  is  plain  that  we 
are  not  to  take  it  in  a  literal  sense.  We  see 
this  from  the  context,  where  there  are  other 
recommendations,  which  I  warrant  you  the 
Quaker  will  not  take  literally ;  as,  for  instance, 
'*  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn 
thou  not  away."  Let  a  man  whose  credit  is 
bad,  come  to  a  Quaker,  and  say,  **Well,  sir, 
lend  me  a  hundred  pounds;"  he  will  find  him 
as  unwilling  as  any  other  man.  No,  sir,  a  man 
may  shoot  the  man  who  invades  his  character, 
as  he  may  shoot  him  who  attempts  to  break 
into  his  house.*  So  in  1745,  my  friend,  Tom 
Cumming,  the  Quaker,  said  he  would  not  fight, 
but  he  would  drive  an  ammunition  cart ;  and 
we  know  that  the  Quakers  have  sent  flannel 
waistcoats  to  our  soldiers,  to  enable  them  to 
fight  better.'  Boswell  :  '  When  a  man  is  the 
aggressor,  and  by  ill-usage  forces  on  a  duel  in 
which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground  to 
hope  that  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happiness?' 
Johnson:  'Sir,  we  are  not  to  judge  determin- 
ately  of  the  state  in  which  a  man  leaves  this  life. 
He  may  in  a  moment  have  repented  effectually, 
and  it  is  possible  may  have  been  accepted  of  God. 

>  I  think  it  necessary  to  xraution  my  readers  against 
concluding  that  in  this  or  any  other  conversation  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  they  have  his  serious  and  deliberate 
opinion  on  the  sabject  of  duelling.  In  my  JoumaZ  0/ 
a  Tvwr  to  the  Hebrides,  3d  edit  p.  SS6,  it  appears  that  he 
made  this  frank  confession :  '  Nobody  at  times  tallcs 
more  laxly  than  I  do;'  and  ibid.  p.  231,  'he  fairly 
owned  he  could  not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling.' 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  he  could  not  think  that 
Justifiable,  which  seems  so  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  gosi)oL  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  f^om  the  prevalent  notions  of  honour,  a  gentleman 
who  receives  a  challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful 
alternative.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished 
by  a  clause  in  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas,  of 
the  Guards,  written  the  niglit  before  he  fell  in  a  duel, 
September  3,  1783 :  '  In  the  first  place,  I  commit  my 
soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of  His  mercy  and 
pardon  for  the  irreligious  step  I  now  (in  compliance 
with  the  unwarrantable  customs  of  this  wicked  world) 
put  myself  under  the  necessity  of  taking.'— Boswell. 


There  is,  in  Camden'8  Remains^  an  epitaph 
upon  a  very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a 
faU  from  his  horse,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
say, 

"  Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  asked,  I  mercy  foimd." '  > 

B08WBLL :  '  Is  not  the  expression  in  the  Burial- 
service,  *'in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed 
resurrection,"  too  strong  to  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, and,  indeed,  sometimes  when  those  over 
whose  bodies  it  is  said  have  been  notoriously 
profane?'  Johnson:  'It  is  sure  and  certain 
hope,  sir;  not  belief.^  I  did  not  insist  further  ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper. 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  grown  very  fat,  so 
as  to  be  incommoded  with  corpulency,  he  said, 
'He  eats  too  much,  sir.'  Boswell:  *I  don't 
know,  sir;  you  will  see  one  man  fat  who  eats 
moderately,  and  another  lean  who  eats  a  great 
deaL'  Johnson  :  'if^ay,  sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  that  a  man  eats,  it  is  plain  that  if 
he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than  he  should 
have  done.  One  man  may  have  a  digestion 
that  consumes  food  better  than  common;  but  it 
is  certain  that  solidity  is  increased  by  putting 
something  to  it.'  Boswell:  'But  may  not 
solids  swell  and  be  distended?'  Johnson: 
'Yes,  sir,  they  may  swell  and  be  distended; 
but  that  is  not  fat.' 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a  gentle- 
man for  supposed  delinquencies  in  India. 
Johnson  :  '  What  foundation  there  is  for  ac- 
cusation I  know  not ;  but  they  will  not  get  at 
him.  Where  bad  actions  are  oonunitted  at  so 
great  a  distance,  a  delinquent  can  obscure  the 
evidence  till  the  scent  becomes  cold :  there  is  a 
cloud  between  which  cannot  be  penetrated: 
therefore  all  distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear 
that  the  best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  is 
a  despotic  governor :  for  if  he  be  a  good  man,  it 
is  evidently  the  best  government ;  and  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  a  bad  man,  it  is  better  to  have 
one  plunderer  than  many.  A  governor,  whose 
power  is  checked,  lets  others  plunder,  that  h£ 
himself  may  be  allowed  to  plunder;  but  if 
despotic,  he  sees  that  the  more  he  lets  others 
plunder,  the  less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he 
restrains  them ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders, 
the  country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with  being 
plundered  by  numbers.' 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment  which 
had  been  received  for  reviewing ;  and,  as 
evidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  in  a 
trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  labour. 
Johnson  :  *  Sir,  he  might  get  six  guineas  for  a 

1  In  repeating  this  epitaph  Johnson  improved  it 
The  original  runs  thus  :— 

'Jktwixl  the  stimip  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  I  asked,  mercy  I  found.' 
— Malone. 
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particular  sheet,  but  not  cornvfiwaytm^  sheeiibus.* 
BoswELL :  *  Pray,  sir,  by  a  sheet  of  review  is  it 
meant  that  it  shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own 
composition?  or  are  extracts,  made  from  the 
book  reviewed,  deducted?'  Johmson  :  *No, 
sir ;  it  is  a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what.'  Boswell  : 
'  I  think  that  it  is  not  reasonable.*    Johnson  : 

*  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more  easily  write  a 
sheet  all  his  own,  than  read  an  octavo  volume 
to  get  extracts.'  To  one  of  Johnson's  wondjer- 
ful  fertility  of  mind,  I  believe  writing  was 
really  easier  than  reading  and  extracting ;  but 
with  ordinary  men  the  case  is  very  diiferent. 
A  great  deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  care 
and  judgment  with  which  extracts  are  made.  I 
can  suppose  the  operation  to  be  tedious  and 
difficult ;  but  in  many  instances  we  must  observe 
crude  ny^rsels  out  out  of  books  as  if  at  random ; 
and  when  a  large  extract  is  made  from  one  place, 
it  surely  may  be  done  with  very  little  trouble. 
One,  however,  I  must  acknowledge,  might  be 
led,  from  the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose 
that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  writing; 
for  we  often  find,  that  instead  of  giving  an  ac- 
curate account  of  what  has  been  done  by  the 
author  whose  work  they  ar6  reviewing,  which  is 
surely  the  proper  business  of  a  literary  journal, 
they  produce  some  plausible  and  ingenious  con- 
ceits of  their  own,  upon  the  topics  which  have 
been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  in- 
dignant at  the  neglect  of  his  oratorical  plans, 
had  threatened  to  go  to  America — Johnson  :  *  I 
hope  he  will  go  to  America.'  Boswell:  *The 
Americans  don't  want  oratory.'  Johnson: 
' But  we  can  want  Sheridan.' 

On  Monday,  April  28, 1  found  him  at  home 
in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr.  Seward  with  him. 
Horace    having    been    mentioned — Boswell  : 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  in  his  works. 
One  finds  there  almost  everything  but  religion.' 
Seward  :  '  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to  it,  in 
his  ode  Parous  Deorum  cultor  et  infrequent.' 
Johnson:  *Sir,  he  was  not  in  earnest:  this 
was  merely  poeticaL'  Boswell:  'There  are, 
I  am  afraid,  many  people  who  have  no  religion 
at  aU.'  Seward:  'And  sensible  people,  too.' 
Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  not  sensible  in  that  re- 
spect. There  must  be  either  a  natural  or  a 
moral  stupidity,  if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect 
of  so  very  important  a  concern.'  Seward :  'I 
wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without  re- 
ligion.' Johnson:  'Sir,  you  need  not  wonder 
at  this,  when  you  consider  how  large  a  proportion 
of  almost  eveiy  man's  life  is  passed  without 
thinking  of  it.  I  myself  was  for  some  years 
totally  regardless  of  religion.  It  had  dropped 
out  of  my  mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my 
life.  Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I 
have  never  lost  it  since.'  Boswell  :  '  My  dear 
sir,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been  without 
religion  I  Why,  you  roust  have  gone  on  drinking, 
and  swearing,  aAd— '    Johnson  (with  a  smile) : 


' I  drank  enough  and  swore  enough,  to  be  sore.' 
Seward  :  '  One  should  think  that  sickness,  and 
the  view  of  death,  would  make  more  men 
religious.'  Johnson :  'Sir,  they  do  pot  know 
how  to  go  about  it:  they  have  not  the  first 
notion.  A  man  who  has  never  had  religion  be- 
fore, no  more  grows  religious  when  he  is  siek, 
than  a  man  who  has  never  learned  figures  can 
count  when  he  has  need  of  calculation.* 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  whom  we 
valued  much,  but  observed  that  he  was  too 
ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse  upon  all 
occasions.  Johnson  :  '  Why,  yes,  sir,  he  will 
introduce  religious  discourse  without  seeing 
whether  it  wUl  end  in  instruction  and  improve- 
ment, or  produce  some  profane  jest.  He  would 
introduce  it  in  the  company  of  Wilkes,  and 
twenty  more  such.' 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  distinc- 
tion between  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty 
of  teaching.  Johnson  :  '  Consider,  sir ;  if  you 
have  children  whom  you  wish  to  educate  in  the 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there 
comes  a  Quaker  who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his 
principles,  you  would  drive  away  the  Quaker. 
You  would  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of 
right,  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opinions ; 
you  will  keep  wrong  out  of  their  heads.  Now 
the  vulgar  are  the  children  of  the  State.  If  any 
one  attempts  to  teach  them  doctrines  contrary 
to  what  the  State  approves,  the  magistrate  may 
and  ought  to  restrain  him.'  Sbward  :  '  Would 
you  restrain  private  conversation,  sir  ?  *  John- 
son :  '  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
private  conversation  begins  and  where  ii  enda^ 
If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the  great  ques- 
tion concerning  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  by  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  restrained ; 
for  that  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  improvB- 
ment.  But  if  we  should  discuss  it  in  the 
presence  of  ten  boarding-school  girls  and  as 
many  boys,  I  think  the  magistrate  would  do  well 
to  put  us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there.' 

Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a  curi- 
ous little  printed  poem,  on  repairing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  by  David  Malloeh,  which 
he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as  affording 
clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had  appeared  even 
as  a  literary  character  by  the  name  of  Malloeh^ 
his  changing  which  to  one  of  softer  sound  had 
given  Johnson  occasion  to  introduce  him  into 
his  Dictionary,  imder  the  article  ^Uos.'    This 

>  MaUocb,asMr.  Bindley  observes  to  me,  'eontihued 
to  write  his  name  thus,  after  he  came  to  London.  His 
verses  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Thomson's 
WiiUer  are  so  subscribed,  and  so  are  his  letters  written 
in  London,  and  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  EurO' 
pean  Magazine;  but  he  soon  afterwards  adopted  the 
alteration  to  Mallet,  for  ho  is  so  called  in  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  Savage's  MiaeeUanies,  printed  In  1726 : 
and  thenceforward  uniformly  AfoUet  In  all  his  writings.' 
— Maloks. 

A  notion  has  been  entertained  that  no  such  exempli- 


piece  was,  I  suppose,  one  of  Mallet's  first  essajrs. 
It  is  preserved  in  his  works,  with  several  varia- 
tions. Johnson  having  read  aloud,  from  the 
beginning  of  it,  where  there  were  some  common- 
place assertions  as  to  the  superiority  of  ancient 
times—'  How  false,'  said  he,  '  is  all  this,  to  say 
that  in  ancient  times  learning  was  not  a  disgrace 
to  a  peer,  as  it  is  now  I  In  ancient  times  a  peer 
was  as  ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have 
been  angry  to  have  it  thought  he  could  write  his 
name.  Men  in  ancient  times  dared  to  stand 
forth  with  a  degree  of  ignorance*  with  which 
nobody  would  dare  now  to  st^Mid  forth.  I  am 
always  angry  when  I  hear  ancient  times  praised 
at  the  expense  of  modem  ti^es.  There  is  now 
a  great  deal  more  learning  in  the  world  than 
there  was  formerly,  for  it  is  universally  difi^sed. 
You  have,  perhaps,  no  man  who  knows  as  much 
Greek  and  Latin  as  Bentley ;  no  man  who  knows 
as  much  mathematics  as  Newton ;  but  you  have 
many  more  men  who  know  Greek  and  Latin  and 
who  know  mathematics.' 

On  Thursday,  l^iay  1,  I  visited  him  in  the 
evening  along  with  young  Mr.  Burke.  He  said, 
*  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  so  little  read- 
ing in  the  world,  and  so  much  writing.  People 
in  general  do  not  willingly  reail,  if  they  can  have 
anything  else  to  amuse  them.  There  must  be 
an  external  impulse — emulation,  or  vanity,  or 
avarice.  The  progress  which  the  understanding 
makes  through  a  book,  has  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  it.  Language  is  scanty,  and  inade- 
quate to  express  the  nice  gradations  and  mix- 
tures of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a  book  of 
science  from  pure  inclination.  Tlie  books  that 
we  do  read  with  pleasure  are  light  compositions, 
which  contain  a  quick  succession  of  events. 
However,  I  have  this  year  read  all  Virgil 
through.  I  read  a  book  of  the  jiEneid  every 
night ;  so  it  was  done  in  twelve  nights,  and  I 
had  a  great  delight  in  it.  The  Geargics  did  not 
give  me  so  much  pleasure,  except  the  fourth 
book.  The  Eclogues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart. 
I  do  not  think  the  story  of  the  JEneid  interest- 
ing. I  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssqf  much  better ; 
and  this,  not  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
things  which  it  contains ;  for  there  are  wonder- 
ful things  enough  in^  the  jEneid—the  ships  of 
the  Trojans  turned  to  sea-nymphs — ^the  tree  at 
Folydorus's  tomb  dropping  blood.  The  story  of 
the  Odyssey  is  interesting,  as  a  great  part  of 
it  is  domestic.  It  has  been  said  there  is  pleasure 
in  writing,  particularly  in  writing  verses.  I 
allow  you  may  have  pleasure  from  writing,  after 
it  is  over,  if  you  have  written  well ;  but  you 
don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  I  know,  when  I 
have  been  writing  verses,  I  have  run  my  finger 

fication  otAlUa  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  Dictionaiy, 
and  that  the  whole  story  was  waggishly  fabricated  by 
Wilkes  in  the  North  Briton.  Tlie  real  fact  is,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  or  quarto  editions,  bat 
was  added  by  Johnson  in  his  own  octavo  abridgment, 
in  175G.— J.  BoswELL,  Jam 


down  the  margin,  to  see  how  many  I  had  made, 
and  how  few  I  had  to  make.' 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  humour,  and 
although  I  have  no  note  of  the  particulars  of 
young  Mr.  Burke's  conversation,  it  is  but  justice 
to  mention  in  general,  that  it  was  such  that  Dr. 
Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  *  He  did  very 
weU  indeed ;  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  his  father.' 

'to  SIB  JOSHUA  BETNOLDS. 

f  May  2, 1783. 
'  Dear  Sib, — The  gentleman  who  waits  on  you 
with  this,  is  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  who  wishes  to 
succeed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter,  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Boyal  Academy.  His  qualifica- 
tions are  very  generally  known,  and  it  adds 
dignity  to  the  institution  that  such  men^  are 
candidates. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with  John- 
son till  Thursday,  May  15th,  when  I  find  what 
follows: — ^BoswELL:  *I  wish  much  to  be  in 
Parliament,  sir.'  Johnson:  'Why,  sir,  unless 
you  come  resolved  to  support  any  administra- 
tion, you  would  be  the  worse  for  being  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  you  would  be  obliged  to  live  more 
expensively.*  Boswell  :  *  Pwhaps,  sir,  I  should 
be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  Parliament.  I 
never  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should  be  vexed 
if  things  went  wrong.'  Johnson  :  *  That's  cant, 
sir.  It  would  not  vex  you  more  in  the  House 
than  in  the  gallery :  public  affairs  vex  no  man.' 
BoBWELL :  '  Have  not  they  vexed  yourself  a 
little,  sir?  Have  not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the 
turbulence  of  this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote 
of  the  House  of  Conmions,  "That  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished  ? " '  Johnson  :  *  Sir,  I 
have  never  slept  an  hour  less,  nor  eat  an  ounce 
less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the  factious 
dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure ;  but  L  was  not 
vexed,*  Boswell:  *I  declare,  sir,  upon  my 
honour,  I  did  ima^e  I  was  vexed,  and  took  a 
pride  in  it ;  but  it  was  perhaps  cant ;  for  I  own 
I  neither  eat  less  nor  slept  less.'  Johnson: 
*  My  dear  friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You 
may  talk  as  other  people  do :  you  may  say  to  a 
man,  "Sir,  I  am  your  most  humble  servant." 
You  are  not  his  most  humble  servant.  You 
may  say,  "  These  are  bad  times  ;  it  is  a  melan- 
choly thing  to  be  reserved  to  such  times."  You 
don't  mind  the  times.  You  tell  a  man,  "  I  am 
sorry  you  had  such  bad  weather  the  last  day  of 
your  journey,  and  were  so  much  wet."  You  don't 
care  sixpence  whether  he  is  wet  or  dry.  You 
may  talk  in  this  manner ;  it  is  a  mode  of  talking 
in  society ;  but  don't  think  foolishly.* 

I  talked  of  living  in  the  country.    Johnson  : 


»  Let  it  be  itmembered,  by  those  who  accuse  Dr. 
Johnson  of  illiberality,  that  both  were  Scotchmen.-^ 
Boswell.  % 
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*  Don^t  set  up  for  what  is  called  hospitality :  it 
is  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money ;  you 
are  eat^  up,  and  not  the  more  respected  for 
your  liberality.  If  your  house  be  like  an  inn, 
nobody  cares  for  you.  A  man  who  stays  a  week 
with  another,  makes  him  a  slare  for  a  week.' 
BosWELL  :  '  But  there  are  people,  sir,  who 
make  their  houses  a  home  to  their  guests,  and 
are  themselres  quite  easy.'  Johnson:  'Then, 
sir,  home  must  be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and 
they  need  not  come.' 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common  enough 
in  persons  not  much  accustomed  to  entertain 
company,  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  elabo- 
rate attention,  otherwise  company  will  think 
themselves  neglected ;  and  such  attention  is  no 
doubt  very  fatiguing.  He  proceeded :  '  I  would 
not,  however,  be  a  stranger  in  my  own  country  ; 
I  would  visit  my  neighbours,  and  receive  their 
visits ;  but  I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return 
visits.  If  a  gentleman  comes  to  see  me,  I  tell 
him  he  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  I  do 
not  go  to  see  him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks ;  then 
we  are  very  complaisant  to  each  other.  No,  sir, 
you  will  have  much  more  influence  by  giving 
or  lending  money  where  it  is  wanted,  than  by 
hospitality.' 

On  Saturday,  May  17,  I  saw  him  for  a  short 
time.  Having  mentioned  that  I  had  that 
morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  re- 
membered their  former  intimacy  with  a  cordial 
warmth,  and  said  to  me,  *  Tell  Mr.  Sheridan,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  shake  hands  with 
him.'  BoswELL:  *It  is  tome  very  wonderful 
that  resentment  should  be  kept  up  so  long.' 
Johnson  :  *  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resent- 
ment that  he  does  not  visit  me ;  it  is  partly 
falling  out  of  the  habit, — ^i>artly  disgust,  such  as 
one  has  at  a  drug  that  has  made  him  sick. 
Besides,  he  knows  that  I  lai^h  at  his  oratory.* 
Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends,  of 
whom  he  as  well  as  I  had  a  very  high  opinion. 
Ho  expatiated  in  his  praise ;  but  added,  *  Sir,  he 
is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bottomless  Whig,  as  they  all 
are  now.' 

I  mentioned  my  expectations  from  the  interest 
of  an  eminent  person  then  in  power ;  adding, 

*  but  I  have  no  claim  but  the  claim  of  friend- 
ship ;  however,  some  people  will  go  a  great  way 
from  that  motive.'  Johnson:  *Sir,  they  will 
go  all  the  way  from  that  motive.'  A  gentleman 
talked  of  retiring.  *  Never  think  of  that,'  said 
Johnson.  The  gentleman  urged,  *  I  should  then 
donoilL'  Johnson:  '  Nor  no  good  either.  Sir, 
it  would  be  a  civil  suicide.' 

On  Monday,  May  26,  I  found  him  at  tea,  and 
the  celebrated  Miss  Bumey,  the  author  of  Eve- 
lina and  GecUiaf  with  him.  I  asked  if  there 
would  be  any  speakers  in  Parliament,  if  there 
were  no  places  to  be  obtained.  Johnson  :  *  Yes, 
sir.  WTiy  do  you  speak  here?  Either  to 
instruct  and  entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent 
motive;  or  for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish 


motive.'  I  mentioned  Cecilia,  Johnson  (with 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction) :  *  Sir,  if  you 
talk  of  Ceciliay  talk  on.' 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  of  his 
pictures.  Johnson  :  '  Whatever  the  hand  may 
have  done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There 
is  a  grasp  of  mind  there,  which  you  find  no- 
where else.^  * 

I  asked,  whether  a  man  naturally  virtuous,  or 
one  who  has  overcome  wicked  inclinations,  is 
the  best.  Johnson:  *  Sir,  to  yow,  the  man  who 
has  overcome  wicked  ihclinations  is  not  the 
best.  He  has  more  merit  to  himself,  I  would 
rather  trust  my  money  to  a  man  who  has  no 
hands,  and  so  a  physical  impossibility  to  steal, 
than  to  a  man  of  the  most  honest  principles. 
There  is  a  witty  satiricfd  story  of  Foote.  He 
had  a  small  bust  of  Oarrick  placed  upon  his 
bureau.  * '  You  may  be  surprised,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold;  but,  you 
will  observe,  he  has  no  hands." ' 

On  Friday,  May  29,  being  to  set  out  for  Scot- 
land next  morning,  I  passed  a  part  of  the  day 
with  him  in  more  than  usual  earnestness,  as 
his  health  was  in  a  more  precarious  state  than  at 
any  time  when  I  had  parted  from  him.  He,  how- 
ever, was  quick  and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usoal 
I  mentioned  one  who  was  a  very  learned  man. 
Johnson:  *Yes,  sir,  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
learning ;  but  it  never  lies  straight.  There  is 
neyer  one  idea  by  the  side  of  another ;  'tis  all 
entangled :  and  then  he  drives  it  so  awkwardly 
upon  conversation  1  * 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by  which 
a  sincere  Christian  might  be  disturbed,  even  when 
conscious  of  having  lived  a  good  life,  so  fu:  ss  is 
consistent  with  human  infirmity ;  he  might  fear 
that  he  should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be 
guilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render  all  lus 
former  religion  vain.  Could  there  be,  upon  this 
awful  subject,  such  a  thing  as  balancing  of  ac- 
counts ;  sui^pose  a  man  who  has  led  a  good  life  for 
seven  years,  commits  an  act  of  wickedness,  and 
instantly  dies,  will  his  former  good  life  have 
any  effect  in  his  favour?  Johnson:  *Sir,  if  a 
man  has  led  a  good  life  for  seven  years,  and 
then  is  hurried  by  passion  to  do  what  is  wrong, 
and  is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he 
will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven  yeara'  good 
life :  God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him.  Upon 
this  principle,  Richard  Baxter  believes  that  a 
suicide  may  be  saved.  "If,"  says  he,  "  it  should 
be  objected  that  what  I  maintain  may  encourage 
suicide,  I  answer,  I  am  not  to  tell  a  lie  to  pre- 
vent it.'"  BoswELL:  *But  does  not  the  text 
say,  "As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  must  lie?"' 
Johnson  :  *  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  tree  falls :  but,' 
after  a  little  pause,  *that  is  meant  as  to  the 
general  state  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  effect 

1  In  Mr.  Barry's  printed  analysis,  or  description  of 
these  pictares,  he  speaks  of  Johnson's  character  in  the 
highest  terms.— Boa  WELL. 
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of  a  sudden  blast.'  In  short,  he  interpreted 
the  expression  as  referring  to  condition,  not  to 
position.  The  common  notion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  erroneous ;  and  Shen  stone's  witty  remark 
on  divines  trying  to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a 
death -bed,  to  make  it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well 
founded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Baxter's 
I  should  read.  He  said,  *£ead  any  of  them; 
they  are  all  good.' 

He  said,  *  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as  you 
can.  Live  within  your  income.  Always  have 
something  saved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Let 
your  imports  be  more  than  your  exports,  and 
you'll  never  go  far  wrong.* 

1  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and 
various  range  of  his  acquaintance  there  never 
had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more  sincere 
respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I  had.  He 
said,  'I  believe  it,  sir.  Were  I  in  distress, 
there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  should  sooner  come 
than  to  you.  I  should  like  to  come  and  have  a 
cottage  in  your  park,  toddle  about,  live  mostly 
on  mUk,  and  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell. 
She  and  I  are  good  friends  now — are  we  not  ? ' 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  'Though  it  be 
true  that  "  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands,"  yet  in  this  state  of  being,  our  minds 
are  more  piously  affected  in  places  appropriated 
to  divine  worship  than  in  others.  Some  people 
have  a  particular  room  in  their  houses,  where 
they  say  their  prayers ;  of  which  I  do  not  dis- 
approve, as  it  may  animate  their  devotion.' 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  blessing, 
as  usual  when  I  was  leaving  him  for  any  length 
of  time. — I  walked  from  his  door  to-day,  with 
a  fearful  apprehension  of  what  might  happen 
before  I  returned. 

'to  the  right  honoubablb  williah 

WINDHAM. 

*  London,  May  31, 1783. 

*  Sir, — ^The  biinger  of  this  letter  is  the  father 
of  Miss  Philips,^  a  singer,  who  comes  to  try  her 
voice  on  the  stage  at  Dublin. 

*'  Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends ;  and  as 
I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  he  nor  his  daughter 
will'xlo  anything  that  can  disgrace  their  bene- 
factors, I  take  the  liberty  of  entreating  you  to 
countenance  and  protect  them  so  far  as  may  be 
suitable  to  your  station  and  character;^  and 
shall  consider  m3rHelf  as  obliged  by  any  favour- 
able notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  you. — I  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  'Sam.  Johnson.' 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  his  active 
benevolence : — 

>  Afterwards  Mrs.  Crouch.— Boswell. 

2  Mr.  Windham  was  at  this  time  in  Dublin,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  Northington,  then  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.— Boswell. 


•  'to  BIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

'  JuM  2, 178a 
*Dear  ^ir, — I  have  sent  you  some  of  my 
godson's  *  performances,  of  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  form  any  opinion.  When  I  took  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you,  I  did  not 
know  what  I  have  since  been  told,  that  IVIr. 
Moser  had  admitted  him  among  the  students  of 
the  Academy.  What  more  can  be  done  for  him, 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider ;  for  I  am 
very  desirous  that  he  should  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  my  connection  with  him.  If  you 
are  inclined  to  see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait 
on  you  at  any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to 
appoint. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting  with 
him  this  year  proved  to  be  but  too  well 
founded;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a 
dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there  are 
very  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  letters  written 
by  himself,  to  show  with  what  composure  of 
mind,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  hia 
steady  piety  enabled  him  to  behave. 

'to  MR.  EDMUND  ALLEN. 

'Junt  17, 1783. 
*  Dear  Sir,— It  has  pleased  God  this  morn- 
ing to  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  speech ;  and 
as  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  His  further 
good  pleasure  to  dephve  me  soon  of  my  senses, 
I  request  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  note, 
come  to  me,  and  act  for  me,  as  the  exigencies  of 
my  case  may  require. — I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 

'  to  the  REVEREND  DR.  JOHN  TATLOR. 

*  JwM  17, 1783. 

'  Dear  Sir, — It  has  pleased  God,  by  aparalytio 
stroke  in  the  night,  to  deprive  me  of  speech. 

'  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's  assist- 
ance, as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy. 
Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  Bring 
Dr.  Heberden  with  you,  if  you  can ;  but  come 
yourself  at  all  events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so 
well,  when  I  am  so  dreadfully  attacked. 

'  I  think  that  by  speedy  application  of  stimu- 
lants much  may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit, 
vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  rouse  the  oi^ans 
of  speech  to  action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send,  I 
will  try  to  recollect  what  I  can,  that  can  be  sus- 
pected to  have  brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

'  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bleed  frequently 
for  an  asthmatic  complaint,  but  have  forborne 
for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's  persuasion,  who 
perceived  my  legs  beginning  to  sweU.  I  some- 
times alleviate  a  painful,  or  more  properly  an 
oppressive,  constriction  of  my  chest,  by  opiates ; 
and  have  lately  taken  opium  frequently,  but  the 
last  or  two  last  times  in  smaller  quantities.    My 


1  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson.—BoswELi. 
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largest  dose  is  tliree  grains,  and  last  night  I 
took  but  two.  You  mil  suggest  these  things 
(and  they  are  all  that  I  can  call  to  mind)  to  Dr. 
Heberden.— I  am,  etc.,         '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Two  days  after  he  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 

*  On  Monday,  the  16fch,  I  sat  for  my  picture 
[to  Miss  Reynolds],  and  walked  a  considerable 
way  with  little  inconvenience.  In  the  after- 
noon and  eTening,!  felt  myself  Ught  and  easy, 
and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went 
to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sat  up^  as 
has  been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a  confu- 
sion and  indistinctness  in  my  head,  which  lasted 
I  suppose  about  half  a  minute.  I  was  aUumed, 
and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might  afflict 
my  body,  he  would  spare  my  understanding. 
This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of 
my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse.  The  Unes 
were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be 
very  good :  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded 
myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

'  Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken 
from  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apathy,  and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

'In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took 
two  drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into 
violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all 
was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  think  slept.  When  I  saw  light, 
it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,  he  left  me  my 
hand  ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted 
to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps 
overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices  that 
I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  wa3 
necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking, 
and  could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he 
should  read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

'I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I 
might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require*  In  penning 
this  note,  I  had  some  difficulty;  my  hand,  I 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  letters.  I 
then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me,  and 
bring  Dr.  Heberden :  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are 
very  friendly,  and  give  me  great  hopes ;  but 
you  may  imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far 
recovered  my  vocal  powers  as  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  no  imperfect  articulation. 
My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was ;  but 
8uch  an  attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety 
of  every  faculty.' 

'  TO  MB.  THOMAS  DAVIES. 

*Jttn€l8, 1783. 
'Deab  SiB) — I  have  had,  indeed,  a  very  heavy 


blow;  but  God,  who  yet  spares  my  life,  I 
humbly  hope  will  spare  my  understanding,  and 
restore  my  speech.  Ab  I  am  not  at  all  helpless, 
I  want  no  particular  assistance,  but  am  strongly 
affected  by  Mrs.  Davies's  tenderness ;  and  when 
I  think  sho  can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad 
to  call  upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be 
shut  out,  but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way  ' 
in ;  and  if  you  come  you  shall  be  admitted,  for 
I  know  not  whom  I  can  see  that  will  bring  mors  I 
amusement  on  his  tongue,  or  more  kindness  in 
his  heart— I  am,  eta,  '  Sam.  Josursox.*  ^  1 

i 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve  such  a  < 
memorial  of  Johnson's  regard  for  Mr.  I>avi^  to 
whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  introduction  to 
him.'  He  indeed  loved  Davies  cordially,  of 
which  I  shall  give  the  following  little  evidence. 
One  day,  when  he  had  treated  him  with  too 
much  asperity,  Tom,  who  was  not  without  pride 
and  spirit,  went  off  in  a  passion;  but  he  had 
hardly  reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had 
been  sent  after  him,  delivered  this  note: 
*  Come,  come,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always  sony 
when  we  quarrel;  send  me  word  that  we  are 
friends.' 


'to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  July  3, 1783. 
*  Deab  Sir, — ^Your  anxiety  about  my  health 
is  very  friendly,  and  very  agreeable  with  your 
general  kindness.  I  have,  indeed,  had  a  very 
frightful  blow.  On  the  I7th  of  last  month, 
about  three  in  the  morning,  as  near  as  I  can 
guess,  I  perceived  myself  almost  totally  deprired 
of  speech.  I  had  no  pain.  My  organs  were  so 
obstructed  that  I  could  say  no,  but  could  scarcely 
say  yet.  I  wrote  the  necessary  directions,  for  it 
pleased  God  to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for  Dr. 
Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Between  the 
time  in  which  I  discovered  my  own  disorder, 
and  that  in  which  I  sent  for  the  doctors,  I  bad, 
I  believe,  in  spite  of  my  surpiise  and  solicitude, 
a  little  sleep,  and  nature  began  to  renew  its 
operations.  They  came  and  gave  the  directions 
which  the  disease  required,  and  from  that  time 
I  have  been  continually  improving  in  articula* 
tion.  I  can  now  speak ;  but  the  nerves  are 
weak,  and  I  cannot  continue  discourse  long; 
but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return.  The  physi- 
cians consider  me  as  cured.  I  was  last  Sunday 
at  church.  On  Tuesday  I  took  an  airing  to 
Hampstead,  and  dined  with  the  Club,  where 
Lord  Palmerston  was  proposed,  and,  against  my 
opinion,  was  rejected.  I  designed  to  go  next 
week  with  Air.  Langton  to  Boohester,  where  I 
purpose  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and  then  try 
some  other  air.    I  have  many  kind  invitations. 

>  Poor  Derrick,  however,  though  he  did  not  himself 
introduce  me  to  Dr^  Johnson  as  he  promised,  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  me  to  Davies,  the  immediate 
introductor. —Bos  well. 
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Tour  brother  has  very  frequently  inquired  after 
me.  Most  of  my  friends  have,  indeed,  been 
very  attentive.  Thank  dear  Lord  Hailes  for  his 
present. 

*  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  everything 
gay  and  prosperous,  and  your  lady  in  particular 
quite  recovered  and  confirmed.  Pay  her  my 
respects. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*T0  MRS.  LUCYTORTEB,  IN  LIC7HTIELD. 

*  London,  July  5, 1783. 

*  Deab  Madam, — The  account  which  you  give 
of  your  health  is  but  melancholy.  May  it  please 
GrOD  to  restore  yoU.  My  disease  affected  my 
speech,  and  still  continues,  in  some  degree,  to 
obstruct  my  utterance ;  my  voice  is  distinct 
enough  for  a  while ;  but  the  organs  being  still 
weak  are  quickly  weary ;  but  in  other  respects 
I  am,  I  think,  rather  bettor  than  I  have  lately 
been  ;  and  can  let  you  know  my  state  without 
the  help  of  any  other  hand. 

*'  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in  my  own, 
I  am  gradually  mending.  The  physicians  con- 
sider me  as  cured,  and  I  had  leave  four  days 
ago  to  wash  the  cantharides  from  my  head. 
Last  Tuesday  I  dined  at  the  Club. 

'  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and  pur- 
pose to  change  the  air  frequently  tins  summer : 
whether  I  shall  wander  so  far  as  Staffordshire 
I  cannot  telL  I  should  be  glad  to  come.  Betum 
my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Cobb  and  J&s.  Pearson,  and 
all  that  have  shown  attention  to  me. 

*  Let  us,  my  dear,  pray,  for  one  another,  and 
consider  our  sufferings  as  notices  mercifully 
given  us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  another  state. 

*I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholy  way.  My 
old  friend  Mr.  Levett  is  dead,  who  lived  with 
me  in  the  house,  and  was  useful  and  companion- 
able ;  IVLrs.  Desmoulins  is  gone  away ;  and  Mrs. 
Williams  is  so  much  decayed,  that  she  can  add 
little  to  another's  gratifications.  The  world 
passes  away,  and  we  are  passing  with  it ;  but 
there  is  doubtless  .another  world,  which  will 
endure  for  ever.  Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it. 
->I  am,  etc.,  *  Sam.^ohnson.' 

Such  was  the  general  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion, that  he  recovereid  from  this  alaiming  and 
severe  attack  with  wonderful  quickness ;  so  that 
in  July  he  was  able  to  make  a  visit  to  Mir.  Lang- 
ton  at  Rochester,  where  he  passed  about  a  fort- 
night, and  made  little,  excursions  as  easily,  as  at 
any  time  of  his  life.' 

>  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  written  on  the  ISth  of 
August,  we  find  the  following  melancholy  p&ngr&ph  :— 

*  I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without  the  allevia- 
tion of  familiar  friendship  or  domestic  society ;  I  have 
no  middle  state  between  clamour  and  silence,  between 
general  conversation  and  self-tormenting  solitude. 
Levett  is  dead,  and  poor  Williams  is  making  haste  to 
die :  I  know  not  if  she  will  ever  more  come  out  of  her 
chamber.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Aqgost  26,  he  adds,  'Mrs. 
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In  August  Johnson  went  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salisbury,  to  Heale,  the  seat  of  William 
Bowles,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  heard 
him  praise  for  exemplary  religious  order  in  his 
family.  In  his  diary  I  find  a  short  but  honour- 
able mention  of  this  visit : — '  August  28, 1  came 
to  Heale  without  fatigue.  30, 1  am  entertained 
quite  to  my  mind.' 

'to  dr.  rrocklesbt. 

*  Heale,  near  Saltsbitbt, 
Aug,  29, 1783. 

'Dear  Sib,— Without  appearing  to  want  a 
just  sense  of  your  kind  attention,  I  cannot  omit 
to  give  an  account  of  the  day  which  seemed  to 
appear  in  some  sort  perilous.  I  rose  at  five, 
and  went  out  at  six ;  and  having  reached  Salis- 
buiy  about  nine,  went  forward  a  few  miles  in 
my  friend's  chariot.  I  was  no  more  wearied 
with  the  journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hung, 
rough  coach,  than  I  should  have  been  forty  years 
ago.  We  shall  now  see  what  air  will  do.  The 
country  is  all  a  plain,  and  the  house  in  which  I 
am,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  window,  for 
I  write  before  X  have  left  my  chamber,  is 
sufiQciently  pleasant. 

*  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attention  to 
Mrs.  Williams ;  it  is  great  consolation  to  the 
well,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick,  that  they  find 
themselves  not  neglected ;  and  I  know  that  you 
wiU  be  desirous  of  giving  comfort,  even  where 
you  have  no  great  hope  of  giving  help. 

'  Since  I  wrote  the  former  part  of  the  letter,  I 
find  that  by  the  course  of  the  post  I  cannot  send 
it  before  the  thirty-first. — ^I  am,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  acquainting  him  of  the  death  of 

Williams  fancies  now  and  then,  that  she  grows  better ; 
but  her  vital  powers  appear  to  be  slowly  burning  out. 
Nobody  thinks,  however,  that  she  will  very  soon  be  quite 
wasted ;  and  as  she  sulfers  me  to  be  of  very  little  use 
to  her,  I  have  determined  to  pass  some  time  with  Mr. 
Bowles,  near  Salisbury,  and  have. token  a  place  for 
Thursday.  a 

*  Some  benefit  may  be  perhsps  received  from  change 
of  air,  some  from  change  of  company,  and  some  from 
mere  change  of  place.  It  is  not  easy  to  grow  well  in  a 
chamber  where  one  has  long  been  sick,  and  where 
everytliing  seen,  and  every  person  speaking,  revives 
and  impresses  images  of  pain.  .Thouj^  it  be  true  that 
no  man  can  run  away  from  himself,  yet  he  may  escape 
from  many  causes  of  useless  uneasiness.  That  (As 
in{nd  ia  ita  own  ploos,  is  the  boast  of  a  fallen  angel  that 
had  learned,  to  lie.  External  locality  has  great  effects, 
at  least  upon  all  embodied  beings.  I  hope  this  little 
journey  will  afford  me  at  least  some  suspense  of  melon* 
choly.'— Halosk. 
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Mrs.  Williams,'  which  affected  him  a  good  deal. 
Though  for  several  years  her  temper  had  not 
been  complacent,  she  had  valuable  qualities, 
and  her  departure  left  a  blank  in  his  house. 
Upon  this  occasion  he,  according  to  his  habitual 
course  of  piety,  composed  a  prayer.* 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particulars  concern- 
ing him,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by 
one  of  his  friends : — 

'  He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of  writing 
the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  saying  that  he 
thought  it  must  be  highly  curious  to  trace  hi^ 
extraordinary  rise  to  the  supreme  power,  from 
80  obscure  a  beginning.  He  at  length  laid  aside 
his  scheme,  on  discovering  that  all  that  can  be 
told  of  him,  is  already  in  print ;  and  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  procure  any  authentic  infor- 
mation in  addition  to  what  the  world  is  already 
in  possession  of.' ' 

*  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what  part 
of  his  life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  show  how 
smidl  a  quantity  of  real  fiction  there  is  in  the 
world ;  and  that  the  same  images,  with  very 
little  variation,  have  served  all  the  authors  who 
have  ever  written.* 

'  His  thoughts,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
were  frequently  employed  on  his  deceased 
friends.  He  often  muttered  these,  or  such  like 
sentences  :  "  Poor  man  !  and  then  he  died." ' 

'  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friend,  "  He  is 
a  very  pompous,  puzzling  fellow,"  said  he ;  "he 
lent  me  a  letter  once  that  somebody  had  written 
to  him,  no  matter  what  it  was  about ;  but  he 
wanted  to  have  the  letter  back,  and  expressed  a 
mighty  value  for  it ;  he  hoped  it  was  to  be  met 
with  agaip,  he  would  not  lose  it  for  a  thousand 
pounds.  I  laid  my  hands  upon  it  soon  afterwards 

i  In  his  letter  to  Miss  Susanna  Thrale,  Sept  9, 1788, 
he  thus  writes :  '  Fray  show  mamma  this  passage  of 
a  letter  firom  Dr.  Brocklesby.  "  Mrs.  Williams,  ftom 
mere  inanition,  has  at  length  paid  the  great  debt  to 
nature  about  three  o'clock  this  morning.  (Sept.  6.) 
She  died  without  a  straggle,  retaining  her  faculties  to 
the  very  last,  and,  as  she  expressed  it,  having  set  her 
house  in  order,  was  prepared  to  leave  it,  at  the  last 
summons  of  nature."' 

In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Tlirale,  Sept  22,  he  adds,  *  Poor 
Williams  has,  I  hope,  seen  the  end  of  her  afflictions. 
She  acted  with  prudence,  and  she  bore  with  fortitude. 
She  has  left  me. 

"  Thou  thy  weary  task  hast  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  tliy  wages." 

Had  she  had  good  humour,  and  prompt  elocution, 
her  universal  curiosity  and  compreliensive  knowledge 
would  have  made  her  the  delight  of  all  that  knew  her. 
She  has  left  her  little  to  your  charity  school. ' — Maloke. 

'  Prayers  and  Meditations. 

*  This,  however,  was  entirely  a  mistake,  as  appears 
from  the  Memoirs  published  by  Mr.  Noble.  Had 
Jolmson  been  famished  with  the  materials  which  the 
industry  of  that  gentleman  has  procured,  and  with 
others  which,  it  is  believed,  are  yet  preserved  In  manu- 
script, he  would,  without  doubt,  have  produced  a 
most  valuable  and  curious  history  of  Cromwell's  life. 
— Malone. 


and  gave  it  him.  I  believe  I  said  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  met  with  it.  Oh,  then  he  did  not  know 
that  it  signified  anything.  So  you  see,  when 
the  letter  was  lost  it  was  worth  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  when  it  was  found  it  was  not  worth 
a  farthing."' 

*  The  style  and  character  of  his  conversation 
is  pretty  generally  known  :  it  was  certaiidy  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  a  precept    of  Lord 
Bacon ;  but  it  is  not  clear,  I  apprehend,  that  this 
conformity  was  either  perceived  or  intended  by 
Johnson.       The  precept  alluded  to  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant, 
grave,  severe,  or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to 
sp^ak  leisurely,  and  rather  drawlingly    than 
hastily;  because  hasty  speech  confounds  the 
memory,  and  oftentimes,  besides  the  nnseemh- 
ness,  drives  a  man  either  to  stammering,  a  non- 
plus, or  harping  on  that  wliieh  should  follow; 
whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the  memoiy, 
addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearen,  be- 
sides a  seemliness  of  speech  and  countenance."' 
Dr.  Johnson's  method  of  conversation  was  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  excite  attention,  and  to  amuse 
and  instruct  (as  it  happened),  without  wearying 
or  confusing  his  company.     He  was  always  most 
perfectly  clear  and  perspicuous ;  and  his  lan- 
guage was  so  accurate,  and  his  sentenoes  so 
neatly  constructed,  that  his  conversation  might 
have  been  all  printed  without  any  correction. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  easy  and  natural ;  the 
accuracy  of  it  had  no  appearance  of  labour, 
constraint,  or  stiffness  ;  he  seemed  more  correct 
than  others,  by  the  force  of   habit,   and  the 
customary  exeroiBea  of  his  powerful  mind.* 

*  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  literature. 
"The  French  are  excellent  in  tliis,"  he  would 
say;  "they  have  a  book  on  every  subject." 
From  what  he  had  seen  of  them,  he  denied  them 
the  praise  of  superior  politeness,  and  mentioned, 
with  very  visible  disgust,  the  custom  they  have 
of  spitting  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments. 
"  This,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  is  as  gross  a  thing  as 
can  well  be  done ;  and  one  wonders  how  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  can  persist  in  so  offensive  s 
practice  for  a  whole  day  together ;  one  should 
expect  that  the  first  effort  towards  civilisation 
would  remove  it  even  among  savages." ' 

'Baxter's  Beaxms  of  the  Christian  Meliglon, 
he  thought,  contained  the  best  collection  of 
the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
system.' 

'  Chymistry  was  always  an  interesting  pursuit 
with  Dr.  Johnson.  WhOst  he  was  in  Wiltshire 
he  attended  some  experiments  that  were  made 
by  a  physician  at  Salisbury,  on  the  new  kinds  of 
air.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments,  frequent 
mention  being  made  of  Dr  Priestley,  Dr.  John- 
son knit  h^  brows,  and  in  a  stem  manner  in- 
quired,  "Why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  Dr. 

1  Hints  for  Civil   Conversation.— Bacon's  ITcri*, 
4to,  vol  i.  p.  571.— Maloxe. 
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Priestley  ?  "  *  He  was  very  properly  answered, 
'*  Sir,  because  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these 
important  discoveries."  On  this  Dr.  Johnson 
appeared  well  content,  and  replied,  **  Well,  well, 
I  believe  we  are ;  and  let  every  man  have  the 
honour  he  has  merited." ' 

*  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  struck  with  sqme  instance  of  Dr. 
Johnson^s  great  candour.  **  Well,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  I  will  always  say  that  you  i^e  a  very  candid 
man."— "Will  you?"  i«pUed  the  Doctor;  "I 
doubt,  then,  you  will  be  very  singular.  But  in- 
deed, sir,"  continued  he,  "  I  look  upon  myself 
to  be  a  man  very  much  misunderstood.  I  am 
not  an  xincandid,  nor  am  I  a  severe  man.  I 
sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean,  in  jest ;  and 
people  are  apt  to  believe  me  serious  :  however, 
I  am  more  candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younger. 
As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  less  of 
them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man  a  good 
f}ian,  upon  easier  terms  than  I  was  formerly."  * 

On  his  return  from  Heale  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Bumey : — 

*  I  came  home  on  the  18th  of  September,  at 
noon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  hoifse.  You  and  I 
have  lost.our  friends ;  but  you  have  more  &iends 
at  home.  My  domestic  companion  is  taken 
from  me.  She  is  much  missed,  for  her  acquisi- 
tions were  many,  and  her  curiosity  universal ; 
so  that  she  partook  of  every  conversation.  I 
«m  not  well  enough  to  go  much  out ;  and  to  sit, 
and  eat,  or  fast  alone,  is  very  wearisome.  I 
always  mean  to  send  my  coD^>liinents  to  all  the 
ladies.' 

His  fortitude  and  paiienoe  met  with  severe 
trials  during  this  year.  The  stroke  of  the  palsy 
has  been  related  circumstantially ;  but  he  was 
also  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  was,  besides, 
troubled  with  a  comx>laint  which  not  only  was 
attended  with  immediate  inconvenience,  but 
threatened  him  with  a  chirurgical  operation, 
from  which  most  men  would  shrink.  The  com- 
plaint was  a  sarcocele,  which  Johnson  bore 
with  uncommon  fimoness,  and  was  not  at  all 
frightened  while  he  looked  forward  to  amputa- 
tion. He  was  attended  by  IVfr.  Pott  and  Mr. 
Cruikshank.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  the 
30th  of  July  this  year,  to  Mx.  Cruikshank,  in 
which  he  says,  *  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into 
your  hands ; '  and  another  accompanying  a  set  of 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which  he  says,  *  I  beg 

>  The  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appears  to 
suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  enduredf  InU  almost 
tolicitedf  an  interviexo  with  Dr.  PrUsUey.  In  Justice 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  declare  my  firm  belief  that  he  never 
did.  My  Ulastrious  friend  was  particiilarly  resolute 
in  not  giving  countenance  to  men  whose  writings  he 
considered  as  pernicious  to  society.  I  was  present 
Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  hod  rendered 
mself  so  generally  obnoxious  by  his  zeal  for  the 
ench  Revolution,  came  into  a  company  where  John- 
Q  was,  who  instantly  left  the  room.  Much  more 
raid  he  have  reprobated  Dr.  Priestley.  ^Boswell. 


your  acceptance  of  these  volumes  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  great  favours  which  you  have 
bestowed  on,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant.*  I  have  in  my  possession 
several  mor^  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank, and  also  to  Dr.  Mudgc,  at  Plymouth, 
which  it  would  be  improper  to  insert,  as  they 
are  filled  with  unpleasing  technical  details.  I 
shall,  however,  extract  from  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Mudge  such  passs^es  as  show  either  a  felicity  of 
expression  or  the  undaunted  state  of  his  mind : — 

*  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  belief  of 
your  friendship,  determine  me  to  entreat  your 
opinion  and  advice.' 

'  In  this  state  I  with  great  earnestness  desire  , 
you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Excision  is 
doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure,<  and  I  know 
not  any  means  of  palliation.  The  operation  is 
doubtless  painful ;  but  i^  it  dangerous  ?  The 
pain  I  hope  to  endure  with  decency ;  but  I  am 
loath  to  put  life  into  much  hazard.' 

'  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagonist  to 
the  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to  make  it  wel- 
come. This  is  not  strictly  the  first  fit ;  but  I 
hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first ;  for  it  is  the 
second  that  ever  confined  me ;  and  the  first  was 
ten  years  a^,  much  less  fierce  and  fiery  than 
this.' 

*  Write,  dear  sir,  what  you  can  to  inform  or 
encourage  me.  The  operation  is  not  delayed  by 
any  fears  or  objections  of  mine.' 

'to  B£NN£T  LANGTON,  ESQ. 

'London,  Sept.  29, 1783. 

*  Dear  Sir, — You  may  very  reasonably  charge 
me  with  insensibility  of  your  kindness  and  that 
of  Lady  Rothes,  since  I-have  suffered  so  much 
time  to  pass  without  paying  any  acknowledg- 
ment. I  now,  at  last,  return  my  thanks ;  and 
why  I  did  it  not  sooner  I  ought  to  tell  you.  I 
went  into  Wiltshire  as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and 
was  there  much  employed  in  palliating  my  own 
malady.  Disease  produces  much  selfishness. 
A  man  in  pain  is  looking  after  ease,  and  lets 
most  other  things  go  as  chance  shall  dispose  of 
them.  In  the  meantime  I  have  lost  a  com- 
panion, to  whom  I  have  had  recourse  for  domes- 
tic amusement  for  thirty  years,  and  whose 
variety  of  knowledge  never  was  exhausted ;  and 
now  return  to  a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate. 
I  carry  about  a  very  troublesome  ai^d  dangerous 
complaint,  which  admits  no  cure  but  by  the 
chirurgical  knife.  Let  me  have  your  prayers. — 
I  am,  etc.,  '  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  hii 
being  put  to  the  torture  of  amputation.  But 
we  must  surely  admire  the  manly  resolution 
which  he  discovered  while  it  hung  over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes, 
'The  gout  has,  within  these  four  days,  come 
upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I  never  expe 
rienced  before.     It  made  me  helpless  as  an 
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infant. '  And  in  another,  having  mentioned  Mn. 
Williams,  he  says — *  Whose  death  following 
that  of  Levett,  has  now  made  my  house  a  soli- 
tude. She  left  her  little  substance  to  a  charity 
schooL  She  is,  I  hope,  where  there  is  neither 
darkness,  nor  want,  nor  sorrow.* 

I  wrote  to  him,  begging  to  know  the  state  of 
his  health,  and  mentioned  that  '  Baxter's  Ana- 
creon,  which  is  in  the  library  at  Auohinleck,  was, 
I  find,  collated  by  my  father  in  1727  with  the 
us.  belonging  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
he  has  made  a  number  of  notes  upon  it.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  it?* 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30 :  '  Tou 
should  not  make  your  letters  such  rarities,  when 
you  know,  or  might  know,  the  uniform  state  of 
my  health.  It  is  very  long  since  I  heard  from 
you ;  and  that  I  have  not  answered  is  a  very 
insufficient  reason  for  the  silence  of  a  friend. 
Your  AfMcreon  U  a  very  uncommon  book ;  neither 
London  nor  Cambridge  can  supply  a  copy  of 
that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  reprinted, 
you  cannot  do  better  thAn  consult  Lord'Hailes. 
Besides  my  constant  and  radical  disease,  I  have 
been  for  these  ten  days  much  harassed  with  the 
gout.;  but  that  has  now  remitted.  I  hope  God 
will  yet  grant  me  a  little  longer  life,  and  make 
me  less  unfit  to  appear  before  Him.' 

He  this  autimm  received  a  visit  from  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Siddons.  He  gives  this  account  of 
it  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  October 
27:— 

'Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  propriety,  and  left  no- 
thing behind  her  to  be  censured  or  despised. 
Neither  praise  nor  money,  the  two  powerful  cor- 
rupters of  mankind,  seem  to  have  depraved  her. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  again.  Her  brother 
Kemble  calls  on  me,  and  pleases  me  very  welL 
Mrs.  Siddons  and  I  talked  of  plays ;  and  she 
told  me  her  intention  of  exhibiting  this  winter 
the  characters  of  Constance,  Catherine,  and 
Isabella,  in  Shakspearc* 

"htr,  Kemble  has  favoured  me  with  the  follow- 
ing minute  of  what  passed  at  this  visit : — 

*  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there 
happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which 
he  observing,  said  with  a  smile,  "  Madam,  you 
who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other 
people,  will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of 
one  yourself." 

'  Having  pUoed  himself  by  her,  he  with  great 
good  humoux  entered  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
English  drama;  and,  among  other  inquiries, 
particularly  asked  her  which  of  Shakspeare'scha- 
zacters  she  was  most  pleased  with.  Upon  her 
answering  that  she  thought  the  eharaoter  of 
Queen  Catherine  in  Henry  the  Eighth  the  most 
natural— 'M  think  so  too,  iiii,adam,**  said  h»; 
**  and  whenever  you  perform  it,  I, will  once  more 
hobble  out  to  the  theatre  myself.  **  Mrs.  Siddons 
.promised  she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of 
.Acting  his  favowite  puri  for  him.;  but  many 


circumstances  happened  to  prevent  the  repre- 
sentation of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  during  the 
Doctor's  life. 

'  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus  gave 
his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  some  of   tbe 
principal  performers  whom  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  upon  the  stage :  '*  Mrs.  Porter  in  the 
vehemence   of  rage,  and   Mrs.  dive   in    the 
sprightliness  of  humour,    I  have  never    seen 
equalled.      What  Clive  did  best,  she  did  better 
than  Garrick;  but  could  not  do  half  so  many 
things  well ;  she  was  a  better  romp  than  any  I 
ever  saw  in  nature. — ^Pritchard,  in  common  life, 
was  a  vulgar  idiot;   she  would   talk  of  her 
ffovmd;  but,  when  she  api>eared  upon  the  stage, 
seemed  to  be  inspired  by  gentility  and  under- 
standing.— I  once  talked  with  CoUey  Cibber, 
and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
his  art. — Garrick,  madam,  was  no  declaimer ; 
there  was  not  one  of   his  own   scene-shifters 
who  could  not  have  spoken  To  he,  or  not  to  be, 
better  than  he  did ;  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I 
ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call  a  master  both  in 
tragedy  and  oomedy,  though  I  liked  him  best  in 
comedy.    A  true  conception  of  character,  and 
natural  expression  of  it,  were  his  distinguished 
excellences. "   Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick's  extra- 
ordinary eminence  as  enactor,  he  concluded  with 
this  compliment  to  his  social  talents :  **  And  after 
all,  madam,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on 
the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table." ' 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon  the 
subject  of  acting  than  might  be  generally  sup- 
posed. Talking  of  it  one  day  to  Mr.  Kemble,  he 
said,  'Are  you,  sir,  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  believe  yourself  transformed  into  the  very 
character  you  represent  ? '  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's 
answering  that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a^fer- 
suasion  himself:  'To  be  sure  not,  sir,'  said 
Johnson,  '  the  thing  is  imi>ossihle.  And  if  Gar- 
rick really  believed  himself  to  be  that  monster 
Bichard  the  Third,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged 
every  time  he  p^oxmed  it.'  ^ 

>  My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  was  present 
when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  was  received  In  a  v^iy  courteous  manner. 
—See  the  GeaUeman's  Jtfiogasine,.  June  1791. 

I  found,  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papers,  the  foDowIng 
letter  to  him,  from  the  celebrated  Mts.  Bellamy  :— 

'TODB.  JOHUBON. 

'  No.  10,  DuKv  STBser,  Br.  J^ms's, 
ifayll,178S. 

'6iB,^4he  flattering  remembrsnce  of  the  psrtlsUtj 
you  honoured  "fte  with  some  years  sgo,  as  weU  ss  the 
humanity  you  are  known  to  possess,  has  eucoursged 
me  to  solicit  your  paironsge  aVmy  benefit 

'By  a  long  C!hancery  suit,  and  a  complicated  train 
of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  which  obliges  me  once  more  to  request  the 
indulgence  of  the  publia 

'Give  me  leave  to  solicit  ithe  honour  of  your  com- 
pany, and  to  assure  you,  if  you  grant  my  request,  the 
gratification  I  shall  feel,  from  being  patronised  Ij  Dr. 
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*  TO  MBS.  LUCY  PORTEB,  IN  LICHFIELD. 

*BoLT  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Nmf,  10, 1783. 

'Dear  Madaw,— The  death  of  poor  Mr.  Por- 
ter, of  which  your  maid  has  sent  an  aocount, 
must  have  very  much  aurpriKed  you.  The  death 
of  a  friend  is  almost  always  unexpected :  we 
do  not  love  to  think  of  it,  and  therefore  are 
not  prepared  for  its  coming.  He  i^as,  I  think, 
a  religious  man,  and  therefore  that  iris  end  was 
happy. 

*  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful 
habitation.  Last  month  died  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years  in  th6  place 
of  a  sister :  her  knowledge  Was  great,  and  her 
conversation  pleasing.  I  now  live  in  oheerless 
solitude. 

'My  two  last  ^eark  have  passed  undet  the 
pressure  of  successive  diseases.  I  have  lately 
had  the  gout  with  some  severity.  But  I  Wonder- 
fully escaped  the  operation  which  I  mentioned, 
and  am  upon  the  whole  restored  ta  health  be- 
yond my  own  expectation. 

'  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  die  around  us, 
we  that  are  leftmust  cling  closer,  and,  if  we  can 
do  nothing  more,  at  least  pray  for  one  another ; 
and  remember,  that  as  others  die  we  must  die 
too,  and  prepare  ourselves  diligently  for  the  last 
great  trial— I  am,  madam,  yours  affectionately, 

^Sam.  JoBNSOir.' 

A  pleasing  instance  tk  th6  generous  attehtion 
of  one  of  Ms  friends  has  been  discovered  by  the 
publication  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  collection  of  Letters. 
In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  Miss  Thrales,  he  writes, 

*  A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell,  when  your 
mamma  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to  my  phy- 
sician to  inquire  whether  this  long  train  of  iU- 
nesa  had  brought  me  into  difficulties  for  want  of 
money,  with  an  invitation  to  send  to  him  for 
what  occasion  required*  I  shall  write  this 
night  to  thank  him,  having  no  need  to  borrow.' 
And  afterwanbi,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 

*  Sinoe  you- cannot  guess,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
generous  man  was  Gerard  Hamilton.  I  returned 
him  a  very  thankful  and  respectful  letter.* 

I  applied  to  Mr.  BLamilton'by  a  oonunon  friend, 
and  he  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  have 
Johnson's  letter  to  him  upon  this  ocoasion,  to 
adorn  my  coUeotlon :— ^ 

'to  XHB  bight  honourable  WILLIAM  OEBAlAO 

HAMILTON. 

'  November  19, 1783. 
'DSAB  Sib,— Your  kind  inquiries  after  my 

Johnson,  will  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  advantage 
that  may  arise  from  the  beaeflt ;  as  I  am,  with  the 
profoundest  -respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  *Q.  A.  Bellamy.' 

I  am  happjr  in  recording  these  iMattenlars,  which 
prove  that  my  Ulustrioos  friend  lived  to  think  much 


affairs,  and  your  generous  offers,  have  been 
comnmnicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brocklesby.  I  re- 
turn thanks  with  great  sincerity,  having  lived 
long  enoiigh  to  know  what  gratitude  is  due  to 
your  friendship;  and  entreat  that  my  refusal 
may  not  be  imputed  to  sullcnness  or  pride.  I 
am,  indeed,  in  no  want.  Sickness  is,  by  the 
generosity  of  my  physicians,  of  little  expense 
to  me.  But  if  any  unexpected  exigence  should 
press  me,  you  shall  see,  dear  sir,  how  cheerfully 
I  can  be  obliged  to  so  much  liberality. — I  am, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, *SaM.  JOHKSON.' 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years,  notices  of 
his  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  Gardiner,  who, 
though  in  the  humble  station  of  a  tallow-chand- 
ler upoh  Snow  Hill,  was  a  woman  of  excellent 
good  sense,  pious  and  charitable.*  She  told  nie 
she  had  been  introducecl  to  him  by  IVIrs.  Masters, 
the  poetess,  whose  volumes  he  revised,  and  it 
is  said,  illuminated  here  and  there  with  a  ray  of 
his  own  genius.  Mrs.  Gardiner  was  very  zealous 
for  the  support  of  the  Ladies'  Charity  School 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre.  It  is  confinod 
to  females ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  afforded  a  hint 
for  the  story  of  ^etty  Broom^  in  the  Idler.  John- 
son this  year,  t  find,  obtained  for  it  a  sermon 
from  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley, 
whom  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
characterizes  as  *  knowing  and  conversable;' 
and  whom  all  who  knew  his  Lordship,  even  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  politics,  remember 
with  much  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a  tragedy, 
entitled  '  The  Father's  Revenge,'  some  of  his 
Lordship's  friends  applied  to  Mrs.  Chapone,  to 
prevail  ob  Dr.  Johnson  to  read  and  give  his 
opinion  of  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  a 
letter  to  that  lady.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having 
informed  me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Car- 
lisle's possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  being  known  to 
his  Lordship,  trusting  to  the  general  courtesy  of 
literature,  I  wrote  to  him,  requesting  the  favour 
of  a  copy  of  it,  ancl  to  be  permitted  to  insert  it 
in  my  Life  of  Dr.  Johruon,  '  His  Lordship  was  so 
good  as  to  (iomply  with  my  request,  and  has 
thus  enabled  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  very 
fine  piete  of  writing,  which  displays  both  the 
critical  skill  and  politeness  of  my  illustrious 
friend ;  and  perhaps  the  curiosity  which  it  will 
exdte  may  induee  the  noble  and  elegant  author 
to  gratify  the  world  by  the  publication'  of  a 
performance,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken 
in  suoh  terms : — 


more  Ikvourably  of  players  than  he  appears  to  have 
done  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.— Boswbll. 

>  In  his  -will,  l>r.  Johnson  left  her  a  book  'at  her 
election,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remembrance. '— Haione. 

s  A  few  copies  only  of  this  tragedy  have  been  printed, 
and  given  to  the  author's  friends;— Boswell. 
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'tombs.  CHAFOlOb 

•J^Tov.  28,1783. 

'  Madait, — ^By  sending  the  tragedy  to  me  a 
second  time,^  I  think  that  a  veiy  honourable 
distinction  has  been  shown  me,  and  I  did  not 
delay  the  perusal,  of  which  I  am  now  to  tell  the 
effect. 

'The  construction  of  the  play  iB  not  com- 
pletely regular ;  the  stag»  is  too  often  vacant, 
and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently  connected. 
This,  howeyer,  would  be  called  by  Dryden  only 
a  mechanical  defect;  which  takes  away  little 
from  the  power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is  Aeen 
rather  than  felt.  , 

'  A  rigid  examiner  of  tiie  diction  might  per- 
haps wish  'some  words  changed,  and  some  lines 
more  vigorously  terminated.  But  from  such 
petty  imperfections  what  writer  was  ever  free? 

'  The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dialogue 
is  of  jnore  importance.  It  seems  to  want  that 
quickness  of  reciprocation  which  characterises 
the  English  drama,  and  is  not  always  sufficiently 
fervid  or  animated. 

'  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one  that 
I  wish  omitted.  In  the  imagery  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  distinguish  the  comparison  of  joy  suc- 
ceeding grief  to  light  rushing  on  the  eye  accus- 
tomed to  darkness.  It  seems  to  have  all  that 
can  be  desired  to  make  it  please.  It.  is  uew, 
just,  and  delightful* 

'With  the  characters,  either  as  conceived  or 
preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find;  but  was 
much  inclined  to  congratulate  a  writer  who,  in 
defiance  of  prejudice  and  fashion,  made  the 
Archbishop  a  good  man,  and  scorned  all  thought- 
less applause,  which  a  vicious  churchman  would 
have  brought  him. 

'  The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  father  and 
daughter,  both  culpable,  both  wretched,  and 
both  penitent,  divide  between  them  our  pity  and 
our  sorrow: 

'Thus,  madam,  I  have  performed  what  I  did 
not  willingly  undertake,  and  could  not  decently 
refuse.  The  noble  writer  wm  be  pleased  to  re- 
member that  sincere  criticism  ought  to  raise  no 
resentment,  because  judgment  is  not  und^  the 
control  of  will ;  but  involuntary  criticism,  as  it 
has  still  less  of  choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote 
from  possibility  of  offejice.— I  am,  etc.,     . 

'Sau.  Johnsok.' 

I  consulted  him  on  two  <}uestions  of  a  veiy 
different  nature :  one,  '>Vhether  the.  unconstitu- 

>  Dr.  Johnson  having  been  vexyiU  when  the  tragedy 
was  first  sent  to  hini,  had  deoluied  the  consideiaUon 

of  It— BOSWELL.. 

•••  •  I  could  have  home  my  woes ;  that  stronger  Joy 
Wounds  while  it  smiles :— The  long  imiurisoa'd 

wretch. 
Emerging  from  the  night  of  his  damp  cell. 
Shrinks  from  the  sun's  bright  heams ;  and  that 

which  flings 
Gladness  o'er.all^  tQ  him  is.agony.'— Kosweu*. 


tional  influence  exercised  by  the  Peers  of  Soot-  , 
land  in  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons,  by  means  of  fictitious  qualificatioiiBy  | 
ought  not  to  bo  resisted ;  the  other,  Wbat»  in  < 
propriety  and  humanity,  should  be  done  with  old  i 
horses  unable  to  labour.  I  gave  him  some  ae-  | 
count  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck ;  and  expressed 
my  satisfaction  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  oouBty 
had,  at  two  public  meetings,  elected  me  their 
PrcBSea,  or  Chairman. 

'to  JAHES  BOSWSLL^  E8^ 

'  London,  i>ec  24, 1783L 

'DkabSib, — Like  all  other  men  who  have 
great  friends,  you  begin  to  feel  the  paaga  of 
neglected  merit ;  and  all  the  comfort  that  I  can 
give  you  is,  by  telling  you  that  you  have  probably 
more  pangs  to  feel,  and  more  neglect  to  suffer. 
You  have,  indeed,  begun  to  complain  too  soon  ; 
and  I  hope  I  am  the  only  confidant  of  your  dis- 
content. Your  friends  have-not  yet  had  leasoze 
to  gratify  personal  kindness ;  they  have  hitherto 
been  busy  in  strengthening  their  nunisterial  in- 
terest. If  a  vacancy  happens  in  Scotland,  give 
them  early  inteUigenee ;  and  as  you  can  serve 
Government  as  powerfully  as  any  of  your  pxo- 
baUe  competitors,  you  may  make  in  some  sort 
a  warrantable  claim. 

'Of  the  exaltations. and  depressioos  of  your 
mind  you  delight  to  talk,  and  I  hate  to  hear. 
Drive  all  such  fancies  from  jrou. 

'On  the  day  when  I  received  your  letter,  I' 
think,  the  foregoing  page  was  written,  to  which 
one  disease  or  another  has  hindered  me  from 
making  any  additions.  I  am  now  a  little  better. 
But  sickness  and  solitude  press  me  very  heavily. 
I  could  bear  sickness  better,  if  I.  were  relieved 
from  solitude* 

'The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the  ptnblio 
ought  to  make  you  wrap  yourself  up  in  your 
hereditary  possessions^  which  though  less  than 
you  may  wish,  are  more,  than  you  can  want ;  and 
in  an  hour  of  religious  retirement,  return  thanks 
to  God,  who  has  exempted  yon  frgm  any  strong 
temptation  to  faction,  treachery,  plunder,  and 
disloyalty. 

'As  your  neighbours  distingmsh  yon  hy  sneh 
honours  ae  they  can  bestow,  content  yourself 
with  your  station,  without  neglecting  your  pro- 
fession. Your  estate  and  the  courts  will  find 
you  full  employment,  and  your  miud  well  occii> 
pied  will  be  quiet. 

'  The  usurpation  of  the  nobility— forthey  appa- 
rently usurp  all  the  influence  they  gain  by  fraud 
and  misrepresentation — I  think  it  certainly  law- 
ful, perhaps  your  di^ty,  to  resist.  What  is  not 
their  own,  they  have  only  by  robbery. 

'Ypnr  question  about  the  horses  gives  me 
more  perplexity.  I  know  not  well  what  advioe 
to  give  you.  I  can  only  recommend  a  rule  which 
you  do  not  want — Give  as  little  pain  as  yon  can. 
I  suppose  thai  we  have  a  right  to  their  service 
while  their,  strength  last^ ;  what  we  can  do  with 
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them  afterwards,  I  cannot  so  easily  determine. 
But  let  US  consider.  Nobody  denies  that  man 
has  a  right  first  to  milk  the  cow,  and  to  shear 
the  sheep,  and  then  to  kill  them  f<»  his  table. 
May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first  work  a 
horse,  and  then  kill  him  the  easiest  way,  that  he 
may  have  the  means  of  another  horse,  or  food 
for  cows  and  sheep  ?  Man  is  influenced  in  both 
cases  by  different  motives  of  self-interest.  He 
that  rejects  the  one  must  reject  the- other. — I 
am,  etc.,  *Bah.  Johnson. 

'A  happy  and'pidus  Christmas;  and  many 
happy  years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  children** 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Midkid,  some  tiihe 
before  his  death,  wrote  me  a  letter  concerning 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  mentions,  'I  was  up> 
wards  of  twelve  year^  acquainted  with  him,- was 
frequently  in  his  company,  always  talked  with 
ease  to  him,  and  can  indy  say,  that  I  never  re- 
ceived from  him  one  rough  word.* 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while 
engaged  in  translating  the  Liuiad,  had  a  dispute 
of  considerable  length  with  Johnson,  who,  as 
usual,  declaimed  upon  the.  misery  and  corruption 
of  a  sea  life,  and  used  this  expression  t  '  It  had 
been  happy  for  the  world,  sir,  if  your  heroGama, 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus,  had 
never  been  bom,  osthat  their  schemes  had  never 
gone  further  than  their  own  imaginations.' — 
'This  sentiment,'  says  Mr.  Mickle^  'which  is 
to  be  f  oi^id  in  his  Introduction  to  the  World  DU- 
played,  I,  i&  my  Diuertation  prefixed  to  the 
Lusiad,  have  controverted ;  and  though  authors 
are  said  to  be  bad  judges  of  their  own  works,-  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own.  to  a  friend,  that  that 
Dissertation  is  my  favourite  above  aUthat  I  ever 
attempted  in  prose.  Next  year^  when  the  Zu4uk2 
was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr. .  J9hnson,  who 
addressed  me  with  one  of  hisgoc^-humonred 
smiles:  "Well,  you  have  remembered  our  dis- 
pute about  Prince  Henry,  and  have  cited  me  too. 
You  have,  done  your  part  veiy  well  indeed :  you 
have  made  the  best  of  your  argtunent ;  .but  I  am 
not  convinced  yet." 

'Befose.  publishing  the  LUsuidf  I  sent  Mr. 
Hoole  &.  proof  of  that  part  of  the  introduction 
in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson,  your- 
self, and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work,  begging 
it  might  be  shown  .to  Dr.  Johnson.  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  in  place  of  the  simple 
mention  of  him  which  I  had  made,  he  dictated 
to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  aa  it  now  stands... 

'Dr.  Johnson  told  me^  in  1772,  that,  about 
twenty  yeazs  before  that  time,  he  himself  had  a 
design  to  translate  the  Lusiad^  of  the  merit  of 
which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been  prevented 
by  a  number  of  other  engagements.' 

Mr.  Miokle  reminds  me,  in  this  letter,  of  a 
conversation  at  dinner,  one.  day  at  Mr.  Hoole's 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nicol,  the  King's 
bookseUer,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  the 
maxim,.  *  Better  that  ten  gpilty  should  escape. 


than  one  innocent  person  suffer ; '  and  were 
answered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power  of  ■ 
reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  very  sorry - 
that  I  have  ne  record  of  that  day ;  but  I  well 
^collect  my  illustrious  friend's  having  ably 
shown  that,  unless  civil  institutions  ensure  pro- 
tection to  the  innocent,  all  the  confidence  which 
mankind  should  have  in  them  would  be  lost. 

I  shall  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  should  have  appeared  in 
my  account  of  last  year ;  but  may  more  properly 
be  introduced  here,  the  controversy  having  not 
been  closed  till  this.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  Hebrides,  having-entertained 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  divested  himself  of  national  bigptry ; 
and  having',  travelled  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of.  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  furnish  himself  with  materials  fora  Gaelic 
Dictionary>  which- he  afterwards  compiled,  was 
iBo  fully. satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
right  upon  the  question,  that  he  candidly  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction,  and 
the  proofs  and  reasons  on  which  it  was  founded. 
A  person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of  Clark, 
answered  this  pamphlet  with  much  zeal,  and 
much  abuse  of  its  author.  Johnson  took  Mr. 
Shaw  under  his  protection,  and  gave  him  his 
asslfltance  in  writing  a  reply,  which  has  been 
admired  by,  the  best  judges,'  and  by  many  been 
considered  aS'  conclusive.  A  few  paragraphs, 
which  sufficiently  mark  their  £^:^eat  author,  shall 
be  selected : — 

*  My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely 
negative :  I  deny  the  existence  of  Fingal,  because 
in  a  long  and  curious  peregrination  through  the 
Gaelic  regions  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it. 
What  I  could  not  see  myself,  I  suspect  to  be 
equally  invisible  to  others ;  and  I  suspect  with 
the  more  reason,  as  among  aU  those  who  have 
seen  it  no  man  can  show  it. 

'  Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  of  those 
who  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of  Ossian  to  a 
blind  man,  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of 
colours,,  and  deny  that  the  British  troops  are 
clothed  in  redi  The  blind  man's  doubt  would 
be  rational,  if  he  did  not  know  by  experience 
that  others  have  a  power  which  he  himself 
wants;  but  what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Clark 
which  Nature  has  withheld  from  me  or  the  rest 
of  mankind  ? 

'  '  The  true-  state  of  the  parallel  must  be  this. 
Suppose  a  man,  with  eyes  like  his  neighbours, 
was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal,  that  the  troops, 
indeed,  wore  red  clothes  for  their  ordinary  dress, 
but  that  every  soldier  had  likewise  a  suit  of  black 
velvet,  which  he  puts  on  when  the  King  reviews 
them.  This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see 
the  fine  clothes,  but  finds  nobody  in  forty  thou- 
sand men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or  waist- 
coat. One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his  chest  at 
Port  Mahon ;  another  has  always  heard  that  he 
ought  to  have  velvet  clothes  somewhere ;  and  a 
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third  has  heard  somebody  say  that  soldiers 
ought  to  wear  velvet.  Can  the  inquirer  be 
blamed  if  he  goes  away  believing  that  a  soldier's 
red  coat  is  all  that  he  has  ? 

'But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may  be 
shamed  or  silenced  by  facts.  To  overpower  con- 
tpadictions,  let  the  soldier  show  his  velvet  ooat, 
and  the  Fingalist  the  original  of  Ossian. 

'  The  difference  between  us  and  the  blind  man 
is  this :  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced,  because 
lie  cannot  see  ;  and  we,  because,  though  we  can- 
see,  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  shown.' 

Notwithstaniling  the  complication  of  disorders 
luder  which  Johnson  now  laboured,  he  did  not 
resign  himself  to  deapondency  and  discontent, 
but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole and  amuse  his  mind  with  as  many  innocent 
enjoyments  as  he  could  procure.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with 
which  he  insisted  that  such  of  the  members  of 
the  old  ckib  in  Ivj  Lane  as  survived,  should 
meet  again  and  dine  together,  which  they  did, 
twice  at  a  tavern,  and  once  at  lus  house ;  and  in 
order  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the  evening 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  he  instituted  a  club 
at  the  Essex  Head,  in  Essex  Street,  then  kept  by 
Samuel  Greaves,  an  old  servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 

'  TO  SIB  JOSHUA  BETirOLBd. 

*  Dec.  4, 1783. 

'Dear  Sib,— It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to 
come  out ;  I  should  else  have  waited  on  you 
with  an  account  of  a  little  evening  club  which 
we  are  establishing  in  Essex  Street,  in  the 
Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  be  one. 
It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now  kept  by 
an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The  cempa&y  is 
numerous,  and,  as  you  wiU  see  by  the  list,  mis- 
cellaneouB.  The  terms  are  lax^  and  the  ex- 
penses light.  Air.  Barry  was  adopted  by  Dr. 
Brooklesby,  who  joined  with  me  in  forming  the 
plan.  We  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who 
misses  forfeits  threepence. 

'  If  you  are«  willing  to  become  a  member, 
^raw  a  line  under  your  name.  Return  the 
list.  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  at 
eight.  —I  am,  etc. ,  '  Sam.  Johnson.  ' 

It  did  not  suit  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this 
club.  But  when  I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines 
Harrington,  Dr.  Brocklcsby,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
John  Nichols,  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mf. 
Paradise,  Dr.  Horsley,  ]^Ir.  Windham;*  I  dhall 

1  I  was  in  Scotland  when  this  Club  was  founded, 
and  duriog  all  the  winter.  Johnson,  however,  declared 
I  should  be  amember,  and  invented  a  word  upon  the 
ocooslon ;  '  Boswell/  said  he, '  is  a  very  dvbaJtAt  num.* 
When  I  came  to  town,  I  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  and  chosen.  I  believe  there  are  few  societies 
where  there  U  better  conversation  or  more  decorum. 
Several  of  uh  resolved  to  continne  it  after  our  great 
founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other  members  were 
added ;  and  now,  above  eight  years  since  that  loss,  we 
go  on  happily.  —Bosw  bll. 


sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresentation  of  it 
by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had  been  a  low 
alehouse  association,  by  which  Johnson  wai 
degraded.  Johnson  himself,  like  his  namesake 
Old  Ben,  composed  the  rules  of  his  Clnb.^ 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence,  that  he  was 
confined  to  the  house  in  great  pain,  being  some- 
times obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  his  chair,  a 
recumbent  posture  being  so  hurtful  to  his  res- 
piration, that  he  could  not  endure  lying  in  bed  ; 
and  there  came  upon  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  oppressive  and  fatal  disease,  a  dropsy.  It 
was  a  very  severe  winter,  which  probably  ag- 
gravated his  complaints ;  and  the  solitude  in 
which  Mr.  Levett  and  Mrs.  Williams  left  him, 
rendered  his  life  very  gloomy.  Mrs  Des- 
moulins,  who  still  lived,  was  herself  so  very  ill, 
that  she  could  oontribute  very  little  to  his  relief. 

He,  however,  had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness 

■ 

'  BUL£S. 

'To-day  deep  thoughts  with  me  resolve  to  drendi 
In  mirth,  which  after  no  repenting  draws.' 

— MllTOX. 

'  The  Club  sbaU  consist  of  four-and-twenty. 

'Tlie  meetings  shall  be  on  the  Monday,  Thnisdar. 
and  Saturday  of  every  week ;  but  in  the  week  before 
Easter  there  shall  be  no  meeting.  | 

'  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  , 
once  a  week,  but  not  oftener. 

'  Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves  to  attoid  ia 
their  turn  every  night  from  eight  to  ten,  or  to  procure  I 
two  to  attend  in  their  room. 

'  Every  monber  present  at  the  Club  shall  spend  at 
least  sixpence ;  and  eveiy  member  who  stays  amy 
shall  forfeit  threepenee. 

'  The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an  sectmnt  of 
the  absent  members ;  and  deliver  to  the  president  oT 
tlie  night  a  list  of  the  forfeits  incurred. 

'  When  any  member  returns  after  ahs^ce,  he  shall 
immediately  lay  down  his  forfeits  ;  which  If  he  omits 
to  do,  the  president  shall  require. 

'  There  shall  be  no  general  reckoning,  but  every  nun 
shall  adjust  his  own  expenses. 

'  The  night  of  indispensable  attendance  will  com^  to 
every  member  once  a  month.  Whoever  shall  for  Uin:« 
months  together  omit  to  attend  himself,  or  \fj  sabstl- 
tution,  nor  shall  make  any  apology  in  the  fourth  raontli, 
shall  be  considered  as  having  abdicated  the  Club. 

'When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name  of  ^ 
candidate,  and  of  tlie  member  recommending  hivt 
shall  stand  in  >the  Club-room  three  nlghta  'On  the 
fourth  he  may  be  chosen  by  ballot :  six  memben  at 
least  being  .present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  briii? 
in  his  favour ;  or  the  majority,  should  the  numten 
ndt  be  divisible  by  three. 

'  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  notice,  six  dafs 
before,  to  each  of  those  members  whose  turn  of  ii£ce»- 
sary  attendance  isccone. 

'  The  notice  may  be  in  these  words :— '*  Sir,  On  — ' 
the  — •  of  — *-,  will  be  your  turn  of  presidiag  «t  *•'* 
Essex  Head.  Your  company  is  therefore  eame^tly 
requested." 

**  One  penny  shall  be  left  by  each  member  fot  ^ 
waiter.* 

Johnson's  definition  of  a  cltfb  Ih  this  sense,  is  ^'' 
Dictionary,  is,  *  An  assembly  of  good  feHowSiinee^ 
under  certain  conditions. '^Boswelu 
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which  we  commonly  see  in  people  afflicted  with 
sickness.  He  did  not  hide  his  head  from  the 
world,  in  solitary  abstraction ;  he  did  not  deny 
himself  to  the  visits  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  at  all  times,  when  he  was  not  over- 
come by  sleep,  was  ready  for  conversation  as  in 
his  best  days. 

'  TO  UBS.  LUOT  POBTBR,  IK  IJCHFIELD. 

*  London,  Nov,  29, 1783. 

'Dear  Madam, — ^You  may,  perhaps,  think 
me  negligent  that  I  have  not  written  to  you 
again  upon  the  loss  of  your  brother ;  but  condo- 
lences and  consolations. are  such  common  and 
such  useless  things,  that  the  omission  of  them 
is  no  great  crime  :  and  my  own  diseases  occupy 
my  mind,  and  engage  my  care.  My.  nights  are 
miserably  restless,  and  my  days,  therefore,  are 
heavy.  I  try,  however,  to  hold  up  my  head  as 
high  as  I  can. 

'I  am  sorry  thai  your  health  is  impaired; 
perhaps  the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in 
some  degree,  restore  it;  but  if  not,  we  must 
submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to  the 
other  dispensatioi^s  of  Eternal  Groodness.  Pray 
for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let  Mr.  Penrson 
write  for  you. — I  am,  etc.,    'Sak.  Johnson.' 

CHAPTER  LIX; 

1784. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of  the 
life  of  Saaiuel  Johnson;  a  year  in  which, 
although  pas^d  in  severe  indisposition,  he 
nevertheless  gave  many  evidences  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  wondrous  powers  of  mind, 
which  raised  him  so  high  in  the  intellectual 
world.  His  conversation  and  his  letters  of  this 
year  were  in:  no  resp.eqt  inferior  to  those  of  far- 
mer years. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
being  alive  to  the  most  miinute  cuiiosities  of 
literature  :— 

*  TO  MB.  DILLT,  BOOKSELLER,  IN  THU 
POULTRY, 

'  Jan.  6, 1784. 
'Sib, — ^Thereis  in  the  world  a  set  of  books 
which  used  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellers  on  the 
bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat  you  to  pro- 
cure me.  They  are  called  Burton's  3ook8  ;  the 
title  of  one  is  AdmiraMe  CariosUieSf  Barities, 
and  Wondei'8  in  England.  I  believe  there  are 
about  five  or  six  of  them;  they  seem  very 
proper  to  allure  backward  readers  \  be  so  kind 
as  to  get  them  for  me,  and  send  me.  them  with 
the  best  printed  edition  of  Baxter's  Cfdl  to  the 
Unconverted.— I  am,  etc.,     '  SaV.  Jowson.' 

'tomb,  febkins. 

Van.  21, 1784. 
*  Dear  Sir, — I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  you 
when  you  were  so  kind  as  to  call  on  me ;  but  to 


disappoint  friends,  and  if  they  are  not  very 
good-naturedf^  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will  please  to  let  me 
know  which  of  the  afternoons  in  this  week  I 
shall  be  favoured  with  another  visit  by  you  and 
Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  will  take 
all  the  measures  that  I  can  to  be  pretty  well  at 
that  time. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humbly 
servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

His  attention  to  the  Essex  Hfead  Club  appears 
from  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Alderman  Clark, 
a  gentleman  for  whom  he  deservedly  entertained 
a  great  regard : — 

'  to  bichabd  clabk»  esq. 

*  Jan.  27, 1784. 

*  Dear  Sir, — You  will  receive  a  requisition, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  to  be  at  the 
house  as  president  of  the  night.  This  turn 
comes  once  a  month,  and  the  member  is  obliged 
to  attend,  or  send  another  in  his  place.  You 
were  enrolled  in  the  Club  by  my  invitation,  and 
I  ought  tp  introduce  you  ;  but  as  I  am  hindered 
by  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole  will  very  properly  sup- 
ply my  place  as  introductor;  or  yours  as  presi- 
dent. I  hope  in  milder  weather  to  be  a  very 
constant  attendant. — I  am,  sir,  etc., 

'  SAMi  Johnson. 
'  You  ought  io-he  informed  that  the  foHeits 
began  with  the  year,  and  that  every  night  of 
non-attendance  incurs  the  mulct  of  threepence ; 
that  is,  ninepcnce  a  week.' 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquinng  as  to  his  health,  and  enclos- 
ing my  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  on  the 
present  State  of  the  Nation, 

'I  trust,'  said  I,  *that  you  will  be  liberal 
enough  to  make  alloirance  for  my  differing  from 
you  on  two  points  (the  Middl^ex  election  and 
the  American  War),  when  my  general  principles 
of  government  are  according  to  your  own  heart, 
and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtful  event,  I  stand 
forth  with  honest  zeal  as  an  ancient  and  faithful 
Briton.  My  reason  for  introducing  those  two 
points  was,  that  as  my  opinions  with  regard  to 
them  Imd  been  declared  at  the  periods  when 
they  were  least  favourable,  I  might  have  the 
credit  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  mini- 
sterial power.* 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•if'gd.  11, 1784. 
'Bear  Sir, — I  hear  of  many  inquiries  which 
your  kindness  has  disposed  you  to  make  after 
me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a  long  letter, 
which  pex^aps  the  imagination  of  its  length 
hindered  me  from  beginning.  I  will  therefore 
content  myself  with  a  shorter. 

*  Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a  new 
Club  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  house  of  an 
old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I  went  thither  to  meet 
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plied.  It  will  certainly  rftiie  your  chAracier,^ 
though  perhaps  it  may  not  make  you  a  Miniirfcrr 
of  State. 

.  a  •  .  •  • 

'  I  desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  onoe  agun, 
and  tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-eaae  was  a  letter 
relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her,  if  the 
is  willing  to  give  it  me,  another  guinea.  The 
letter  is  of  consequence  only  to  me. — ^I  am,  dear 


the  company,  and  was  seized  with  «  spasmodic 
asthma,  so  violent,  that  with  difficulty  I  got  to 
my  own  house,  in  which  I  have  heen  oonfined 
eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  from  which  1  know 
not  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  even  to  church. 
The  asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A 
dropsy  gains  ground  upon  me;  my  legs  and 
thighs  are  very  much  swollen  with  water, 
which  I-should  be  content  if  I  could  keep  there, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  wUl  soon  be  higher. 
My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and  very  tedious. 
And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of  dying. 

'My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope -that 
much  of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and 
that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery  is  to  be 
expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer  suns. 
If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn,  I  should  be 
glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate ;  though  how-  to 
travel  with  a  diseased  body,  without  a  compa- 
nion to  conduct  me,  and  with  very  little  money, 
I  do  not  well  see.  Ramsay  has  recovered  his 
limbs  in  Italy ;  and  Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon, 
where,  indeed,  he  died  ;  but  he  was,  I  believe, 
past  hope  when  he  went.  Think  for  me  what  I 
can  do. 

*  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  I  write 
again  may  perhaps  tell  you  some  opinion  about 
it ;  but  you  vrill  forgive  a  man  struggling  with 
disease  his  neglect  of  disputes,  politics,  and 
pamphlets.  Let  me  have  your  prayers.  My 
compliments  to  your  lady,  and  young  ones. 
Ask  your  physicians  about  my  case  :  and  desire 
Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  write  me  his  opinion. — 
I  am,  dear  sir,  etc.,  *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

*T0  MB8.  LUCY  POUTER,  IN  LTCHFIEtD. 

*-P<f6.  23, 1784. 

'  Mt  dkarest  Love, — I  have  been  extremely 
ill  of  an  asthma  and  dropsy,  but  received,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  sudden  and  unexpected  relief 
last  Thursday,  by  the  discharge  of  twenty  pints 
of  water.  Whether  I  shall  continue  free,  or 
shall  fill  again,  cannot  be  told.     Pray  for  me. 

'Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful;  let  us 
think  nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to  prepare 
for  it ;  what  we  know  amiss  in  ourselves  let  us 
make  haste  to  amend,  and  pUt  our  trust  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  intercession  of  our 
Saviour. — I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *  Sam.  Johnson.* 

'  TO  JAMES  BOSWILL,  ESQ. 

'  London,  Fth.  27, 1784. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  advanced  so  far  to- 
wards recovery  as  to  read  a  pamphlet ;  and  you 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  first  pamphlet 
which  I  read  was  j'ours.  I  am  very  much  of 
your  opinion,  and,  like  you,  feel  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  indecency  with  which  the  King  is 
every  day  treated.  Your  paper  contains  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the 
Xl/onstatution,  very  properly  produced  and  ap- 
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In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that  I 
should  aak  our  physicians  about  his  case,  and 
desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  send  his  opimon, 
I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  that  very  ami- 
able baronet,  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  with 
his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever ;  and  mentioned 
his  expressions  to  me  in  the  note  aecompanjing 
it, — '  AVith  my  most  affectionate  wishes  for  YH. 
Johnson's  recovery,  in  which  his  friends,   his 
country,  and  all  mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake  ;  * 
and  at  the  same  time  a  full  opinion  upon  his 
case  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr.  Oullen,  had 
the  advantage  of  having  passed  through  the 
gradations  of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  and  by 
study  and  practice  had  attained  to  such  skill, 
that  my  father  settled  en  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  during  his  life,  as  an  hmwrarium  to  secure 
his  particular  attendance.      The  opinion  was 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  beginning,  '  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state  of  health  your 
very  learned  and  illustrious  friend.  Dr.  John- 
son, labours  under  at  present.' 

'  *  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

*  London,  March  2, 1734. 
'  Dear  SiR,~Pre8ently  after  I  had  sent  away 
my  last  letter,  I  received  your  kind  medical 
packet.  I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to  jron 
and  to  your  physicians  for  your  kind  attention 
to  my  disease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  sent  me  an 
excellent  connlium  mccftcum,  all  solid  practical 
experimental  knowledge.  I  am  at  present,  in 
*the  opinion  of  my  physicians  (Dr.  Heberden  and 
Dr.  Brocklesby),  as  well  as  my  own,  going  on 
very  hopefully.  I  have  just  begun  to  take  vine> 
gar  of  squills.  The  powder  hurt  my  stomach  so 
much,  that  it  could  not  be  continued. 


1  I  sent  It  to  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  letter,  to  which  I  thus 
expressed  myself :  *  My  principles  may  appear  to  you. 
too  monarchical :  but  I  know  and  am  persuaded,  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  liberty. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  you,  sir,  are  now  the  Prime  Minister. 
called  by  the  Sovereign  to  maintain  the  rights  of  thd 
crown,  as  well  aa  those  of  the  people,  against  a  violent 
faction.  As  such,  you  are  entitled  to  the  wannest 
support  of  every  good  sul^ect  in  every  department' 
He  answeied,  *  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
sentiments  you  do  me  the  honour  to  express,  and  have 
observed  with  great  pleasure  the  BtaUm$  and  able  mp- 
port  given  to  the  cause  of  the  publie  tn  the  work  you 
were  so  good  to  transmit  to  me.'— Bobwbuu 
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'Betum  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  sincere  thanks 
for  bis  kind  letter;  and  bring  vith  you  the 
rhubarb  which  he  so  tenderly  offers  me. 

'  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Bpswell  is  now  quite  well, 
and  that  no  evil,  either  real  or  imaginary,  now 
disturbs  yoo. — I  am,  eto«, 

'Sam.  Johnson.* 

I  also  appliecl  to  three  of  the  eminent  physi- 
cians who  had  chairs  in  our  celebrated  school  of 
medicine  at  Edinbui^h,  Drs.  CuUen,  Hope,  and 
Munro,  to  each  of  whom  I  sent  the  following 
letter: — 

'AfarcA  7, 1784. 

'  Dear  Sib, — ^Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very  ill  for 
some  time ;  and  in  a  letter  of  anxious  apprehen- 
sion he  writes  to  me,  "Ask  your  physicians 
about  my  case.'* 

'  This,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  regular 
consultation  :  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  readi- 
ness to  give  your  advice  to  a  man  so  eminent, 
and  who,  in  his  Life  of  Chrth,  has  paid  your  pro- 
fession a  just  and  elegant  compliment :  "  I  be- 
lieve eveiy  man  has  found  in  physicians  grcfat 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusions  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre." 

*  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last  sum- ' 
mer  he  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  from  which  he 
recovered  almost  entirely.  He  had,  before  that, 
been  troubled  with  a  catarrhous  cough.  This 
winter  he  was  seised  with  a  spasmodic  asthma,* 
by  which  he  has  been  confined  to  his  house  for 
about  three  months.  Dr.  Brocklesby  writes  to 
'me,  that  upon  the  least  admission  of  cold,  there 
is  such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he 
cannot  lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to  sit 
up  all  night,  and  gets  rest  and  sometimes  sleep, 
only  by  means  of  laudanum  and  syrup  of  pop- 
pies ;  and  that  there  are  oedematous  tumours  in 
his  legs  and  thighs.  Dr.  Brocklesby  trusts  a 
good  deal  to  the  return  of  mild  weather.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  a  dropsy  gains  ground  upon 
him  ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  wanner 
climate  would  do  him  good.  I  understand  he 
is  now  rather  better,  and  is  using  vinegar  of 
squills. — I  am,  with  great  esteem,  dear  sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

♦  James  BoswELL.* 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention  to 
my  letter,  and  its  venerable  object.  Dr.  Cullen's 
words  concerning  him  were,  '  It  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  any  service  to  a 
man  whom  the  public  properly  esteem,  and 
whom  I  esteem  and  respect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr. 
Johnson.  *  Dr.  Hope's, '  Few  people  have  a  better 
claim  on  me  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day 
passes  that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about  this  or 
that  word.*  Dr.  Munro^s,  '  I  most  sincerely  join 
you  in  sympathinng  with  that  very  worthy  and 
ingenious  character,  from  whom  his  country  has 
derived  much  instruction  and  entertainment.* 


Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  Doctors  Cullen  and  Munro  wrote 
their  opinions  and  prescriptions  to  me,  which  I 
afterwards  carried  with  me  to  London,  and,  so 
far  as  they  were  encouraging,  communicated  to 
Johnson.  The  liberality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
grateful  sense  of  it  on  the  other,  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  recording. 

'to  JAUES  B0SW£LL,'E8Q. 

*  London,  March  18, 1784. 

*  Dear  S'itt, — I  am  too  much  pleased  with  thB 
attention  which  you  and  your  dear  lady  show  to 
my  welfare,  not  to  be  diligent  in  letting  you 
know  the  progress  which  I  make  towards  health. 
T^e  dropsy,  by  60D*S  blessing,  has  now  run 
almost  totally  away  by  natural  evacuation ;  and 
the  asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me 
little  trouble.  While  I  am  writing  this,  I  have 
not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease.  But  I 
do  not  yet  venture  out,  having  been  confined  to 
the  house,  from  the  13th  of  December,  now  a 
quarter  of  a  year. 

'When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far  as 
Auchinleck,  I  am  not  able  to  guess ;  but  such  a 
letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might  draw  any  man, 
not  wholly  motionless,  a  great  way.  Pray  tell 
the  dear  lady  how  much  her  civility  and  kind- 
ness have  touched  and  gratified  me. 

'  Our  parliamentary  tumults  have  now  begun 
to  subside,  and  the  King's  authority  b  in  some 
measure  re-established.  Mr.  Pitt  will  have 
great  power;  but  you  must  remember,  that 
what  he  has  to  give,  must,  at  least  for  some 
time,  be  given  to  those  who  gave,  and  those  who 
preserve,  his  power.  A  new  minister  can  sacri- 
fice little  to  esteem  or  friendship ;  he  must,  till 
he  is  settled,  think  only  of  extending  Jiis  inte- 
rest. 

*  If  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh,  send 
for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give  from  me  another 
guinea  for  the  letter  in  the  old  case,  to  which  I 
shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my  claim,  till  sh)B 
gives  it  me. 

*  Please  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Anacreon; 
and  if  you  procure  heads  of  Hector  Bocce,  the 
historian,  and  Arthur  Johnston,  the  poet,  I  will 
put  them  in  my  room  ;  or  -any  other  of  the 
fathers  of  Scottish  literature. 

'  I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey,  and 
hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  will  be  wel- 
come to,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant,  *Sam.  Johnson.* 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  from  York,  inform- 
ing him  that  I  had  a  high  gratification  in  thto 
triumph  of  monarchical  principles  over  aristo- 
cratical  influence,  in  that  great  county,  in  an 
address  to  the  King ;  that  I  was  thus  far  on  my 
way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  having  arrived,  I  was  to  hasten  back 
to  my  own  country,  where  I  had  carried  an  Ad- 
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drens  to  his  Blajesty  by  a  great  majority,  and 
had  some  intention  of  being  a  candidate  to  re- 
preient  the  coonty  in  Parliament. 

'  TO  JAHES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

'  London,  March  30, 1784. 

*  Dear  Sib, — ^You  conld  do  nothing  so  proper 
as  to  hasten  back  when  you  found  the  Paj-lia- 
xnent  dissolved.  With  the  influence  which  your 
address  must  have  gained  you,  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  your  presence  will  be  of  iin- 
portance,  and  your  activity  of  effect. 

'  Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that  pleasure 
which  every  man  feels  from  the  kindness  of  such 
a  friend ;  and  it  is  with  delight  I  relieve  it  by 
telling  that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  account  is  true, 
and  that  I  am,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wonder- 
fully relieved. 

*  You  are  entering  Tii)on  a  transaction  which 
requires  much  prudence.  You  must  endeavour 
to  oppose  without  exasperating;  to  practise 
temporary  hostility,  without  producing  enemies 
for  life.  This  is,  perhaps,  hard  to  be  done ;  yet 
it  has  been  done  by  many,  and  seems  most  likely 
to  be  effected  by  opposing  merely  upon  general 
principles,  without  descending  to  personal  or 
particular  censures  or  objtctions.  One  thing  I 
must  enjoin  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  elections; — I  must  entreat  you 
to  be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors. 
One  night^s  drunkenness  may  defeat  the  labours 
of  forty  days  well  employed.  Be  firm,  but  not 
clamorouB ;  be  active^  but  not  malicious ;  and 
you  may  form  sudi  ah  interest  a^  may  not  only 
exalt  yourself,  but  dignify  your  family. 

*  "NVe  are,  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy  here. 
Mr.  Fox  resolutely  stands  for  Westminster,  and 
his  friends  say  will  carry  the  election.  How- 
ever that  be,  he  will  certainly  have  a  seat.  Mr. 
Hoole  has  just  told  me  that  the  City  leans  to- 
wards the  King. 

*  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  you 
are  employed,  and  what  progress  you  make. 

*  Make  dear  Mrs.  Bos  well,  and  all  the  young 
Boswells,  the  sincere  compliments  of,  sir,  your 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 


To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  that  cordiality 
which  was  suitable  to  the  long  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  him  and  that  gentle- 
man : — 

'  March  ^, 

*  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  continued,  in  my^ 
own  opinion  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  to  grow 
better  with  respect  to  all  my  formidable  and 
dangerous  distempers ;  though  to  a  body  bat- 
tered and  shaken  as  mine  has  lately  been,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  weak  attacks  may  be  some- 
times mischievous.  I  have,  indeed,  by  standing 
carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got  a  very  trouble- 
some cough,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
appease  by  opium,  in  larger  quantities  than  I 


like  to  take,  and  I  have  not  found  it  give  way  so 
readily  as  I  expected ;  its  obstinacy,  however, 
seems  at  last  disposed  to  submit  to  the  remedy, 
and  I  know  not  whether  I  should  then  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  any  morbid  sensatioii.  My 
asthma  is,  I  am  afraid,  constitutional  and  in- 
curable ;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and  unless  it  be 
excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no  moles- 
tation, nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege  to  life ; 
for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom  the  physicaJ  race 
consider  as  author  of  one  of  the  best  books  apon 
it,  panted  en  to  ninety,  as  was  supposed  ;  and 
why  were  we  content  with  supposing  a  fact  so 
interesting,  of  a  man  so  conspicuous?  beca^ise 
he  corrupted,  at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the 
register,  that  he  might  pass  for  younger  than 
he  was.  He  wafi  not  much  less  than  eighty, 
when,  to  a  man  of  rank  who  modestly  asked  his 
age,  he  answered,  **  Go  look ; "  though  he  vas 
in  general  a  man  of  civility  and  elegance. 

'The  ladies,  i  find,  are  at  your  house  all  well, 
except  Bliss  Langton,  who  will  probably  soon 
recover  her  health  by  light  suppers.  Let  her 
eat  at  dinner  as  she  will,  but  not  take  a  full 
stomach  to  bed. — Fay  my  sincere  respects  to 
dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lincolnshire;  let  her 
know  that  I  mean  not  to  break  our  league  of 
friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of  Liv^M  for 
her,  when  I  have  the  means  of  sending  it.* 

'AprUS. 

*  I  am  still  disturbed. by  my  cough  ;  but  what 
thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  my  qongh  is  the 
most  painful  sensation  that  I  feel?  and  from 
that  I  expect  hardly  to  be  released,  while  winter 
continues  to  gripe  us  with  so  much  pertinacity. 
The  year  has  now  advanced  eighteen  days 
beyond  the  equinox,  and  still  there  is  very  littie 
remission  of  the  cold.  AVhen  warm  weather 
comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I  hope  it 
will  help  both  n^e  and  yoiur  young  la^. 

*  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses 'is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  our  own  Boswell,  who  had 
come  as  far  as  York  towards  London,  but  turned 
back  on  the  dissolution,  ai^d  is  said  now  to  stand 
for  some  place.  Whether  tp  wish  him  success, 
his  best  friends  hesitate. 

'  Let  me  have  your  praygrs  for  the  completion 

of  my  recovery :  I  am  now  better  than  I  ever 

expected  to  have  been.     May  GOD  add  to  bis 

mercies  the  grace  that  may  enable  me  to  use 

them  according  to  His  wilL    My  compliments  to 

aU.' 

'ApraiS. 

*  I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Lord  Port- 
more,^  desiring  that  I  would  give  you  an  account 

>  To  which  Johnson  returned  this  answer : — 
'to  tub  right  honourable' earl  op  fortmobx. 

'Bolt  Court,  Fleet  8tbset» 

April  18, 1784. 

'Dr.  JoHir^ov  acknowledges  with  great  respect  the 

honour  of  Lonl  Fortmore's  notice.    He  is  better  than 

he  vf&B ;  and  will,  as  his  Lordship  directs,  write  to 

Hr.  Langton.'— Boswell. 
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of  my  health.  You  might  have  had  it  with  less 
oircumdactien.  I  am,  hy  God's  hlessing,  I  be- 
lieve, free  from  all  morbid  sensations,  except  a. 
cough,  which  is  only  troublesome.  But  I  am 
still  weak,  and  can  have  no  great  hope  of 
strength  tiU  the  weather  shall  be  softer.  The 
siimmer,  if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable 
me  to  support  the  winter.  God,  who  has  so 
wonderfully  restored  me,  can  preserve  me  in  all 
seasons. 

'  Let  me  inquire  in  my  turn  after  the  state  of 
your  family,  great  and  little.  I  hope  Lady 
Eothes  and  Miss  Langton  are  both  well.  That 
is  a  good  basis  of  content.  Then  how  goes 
George  on  with  his  studies  ?  How  does  Miss 
Mary  ?  And  how  does  my  own  Jenny  ?  I  think 
I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  wm  take  care  to 
pay.  In  the  meantime,  tell  \isx  that  I  acknow- 
ledge the  debt. 

*  Be  pleased  to  make  my-eompliments  to  the 
ladies.  If  Mrs.  Langton  comes  t^  London,  she 
will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  for  I  am  not  well 
enough  to  go  out.* 

'  TO  0ZI4B  HUUFHBT,'  ESQ. 

'  Sib, — ^Mr«  Hoole  has  told  me  with  what 
benevolence  you  listened  to  a  request  which  I 
was  almost  a&aid  to  make,  of  leave  to  a  young 
painter'  to  attend  you  &om  time  to  time  in 
your  painting- room,  to  see  your  operations,  and 
receive  your  instructions. 

'  The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts,  but 
has  been  without  a  regular  education.  He  is 
my  godson,  and  therefore  I  interest  myself  in 
his  progress  and  success,  and  shall  think  myself 
much  favoured  if  I  receive  from  you  a  permis- 
sion to  send  him. 

*  My  health  is,  by  GoB's  blessing,  much  re- 
stored, but  I  am  not  yet  allowed  by  my  physi- 
cians to  go  abroad ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think 


^  The  eminent  painter,  representative  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Homfrey  (now  Humpluy)  in  the  West  of 
England;  who,  as  appears  from  their  arms  which 
they  have  invariably  used,  have  been  (as  I  have  seen 
auUienticated  by  the  best  authority)  one  of  4hose 
among  the  knights  and  esquires  of  honour  who  are 
represented  by  HolUngshed  4s  having  issued  ftom  the 
Tower  of  London  on  couisers  apparelled  for  the/tutes, 
accompanied  by  ladies  of  honour,  leading  every  one  a 
knight  with  a  chain  of  gold,  passing  through  the 
streets  of  London  into  Smithfield,  on  Simday,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  the  first  Sunday  after 
Hicliaelmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Richard  il 
Tliis  family  once  enjoyed  large  possessions ;  but,  like 
others,  have  lost  them  in  tiie  progress  of  ages.  Their 
blood,  however,  remains  to  them  well  ascertained; 
and  they  may  hope,  in  the  revolution  of  events,  to 
recover  that  rank  in  society  for  which,  in  modem 
times,  fortune  seems  to  be  an  Indispensable  requisite. 

— BOSWELL. 

<  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Faterson,  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  of  boolcs.— Boswell. 


myself  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather. — I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*SA3f.  Johnson.* 

TO  THE  SAME. 

'Apra  10,  1784. 
'Sir, — The  bearer  is  my  godson,  whom  I  take 
the  liberty  of  recommending  to  your  kindness ; 
which  I  hope  he  will  deserve  by  his  respect  to 
your  excellence,  and  his  gratitude  for  your 
favours. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•Sam.  Johnson.' 

to  the  same. 

'ilfay  31, 1784. 
*Sni, — I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  civili- 
ties to  my  godson,  but  must  beg  of  you  to  «,dd 
to  them  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to  see  you 
paint,  that  he  may  know  how  apicture  is  begun, 
advanced,  and  completed. 

*  If  ho  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your  opera- 
tions, I  hope  he  will  show  that  the  benefit  has 
been  properly  conferred,  both  by  his  proficiency 
and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I  shall  consider  you 
as  enlarging  your  kindness  to,  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  "  *Sam.  Johnson.* 

*  to  the  KEV.  dr.  TAYLOR,  ASHBOURNE, 
DERBTSHIRE. 

*  London,  -Eiwfer  Monday ^ 
April  12,  1784. 

*  Dear  Sir, — ^What  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
hear  nothing  from  you?  I  hox>e  nothing  dis- 
ables you  from  writing.  What  I  have  seen, 
and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  reason  to  fear 
eversrthing.  Do  not  omit  giving  me  the  comfort 
of  knowing,  that  after  all  my  losses  I  have  yet 
a  friend  left. 

*  I  want  every  comfort,    '^y  life  is  very  soli- 
,  tary  and  very  cheerless.    Though  it  has  pleased 

God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from  the  dropsy, 
I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not  passed  the 
door  since  the  13th  of  December.  I  hope  for 
some  help  from  warm  weather,  which  will  surely 
come  in  time. 

'  I  could  not  have  the  consent  of  the  physi- 
cians to  go  to  church  yesterday  :  I  therefore  re- 
ceived the  holy  saprament  at  home,  in  the  room 
where  I  communicated  with  Eear  Mrs.  Williams, 
a  little  before  her  death.  O  my  friend,  the 
approach  of  death  is  very  dreadf  uL  I  am  afraid 
to  think  on  that  which  I  know  I  cannot  avoid. 
It  18  vain  to  look  round  and  round  for  that  help 
which  cftnnot  be  had.  Yet  we  hope  and  hope, 
an4  fancy  that  he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live 
to-iporrow.  But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope 
only  from  God, 

*In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  kind  to  one 
anotl\er.    I  have  no  friend  now  living  but  you  * 

>  This  friend  of  Johnson's  youth  survived  him  some- 
what more  than  three  years,  having  died  Feb.  19, 1788. 
— Malonb. 
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and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of  my 
youth.  Do  not  neglect,  dear  sir,  yonn  affec- 
tionately, '  Sam.  Johksox* 

'to  MBS.  LCCT  POBTZR,  JS  UCHFIZLD. 

•  London,  April  26, 1784. 

'  VLx  Deab, — I  write  to  yon  now,  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  so  far  recovered,  that  on  the  2l8t  I 
went  to  church,  to  return  thanks,  after  a  con- 
finement of  more  than  four  long  months. 

'My  recovery  is  such  sa  neither  myself  nor 
the  physicians  at  all  -expected,  and  is  such  as 
that  very  few  examples  have  been  known  of  the 
like.  Join  with  me,  my  dear  love,  in  returning 
thanks  to  GoD. 

*'  Dr.  Yyse  has  been  with  [me]  this  evening ; 
he  teUs  me  that  you  likewise  have  been  much 
disordered,  but  that  you  are  now  better.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  some  time  have  a  cheerful 
interview.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  pray  for 
one  another. — I  am,  madam,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, 'Sam.  Johnson.* 

What  foHowsis  a  beautiful  specimen  of  his 
gentleness  and  complacency  to  a  young  lady,  his 
godchild,  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Langton,  then  I  think  in  her  seventh  yeu*.  He 
took  the  trouble  to  write  it  in  a  large  round 
hand,  nearly  resembling  printed  characters,  that 
she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  it 
herself.  The  original  lies  before  me,  but  shall 
be  faithfully  restored  to  her ;  and  I  daresay  will 
be  preserved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she 
lives. 

'  to  miss  /AKX  langton,  in  BOCHESTEB,  KENT. 

'3fay  10, 1781. 

'Mt  deabest  Miss  Jennt,— I  am  sorry  that 
your  pretty  letter  has  been  so  long  without 
being  answered ;  but,  when  I  am  not  pretty 
well,  I  do  not  always  write  plain  enough  for 
young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  that 
you  write  so  well,  and  hope  that  you  mind  your 
pen,  your  book,  and  your  needle ;  for  they  are 
all  necessary.  Your  books  will  give  yon  know- 
ledge, and  make  you  resx^ected ;  and  your  needle 
will  find  you  useful  employment  when  you  do 
not  care  to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older, 
I  hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in  learning 
arithmetic ;  and,  above  all,  that  through  your 
whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your  prayers 
and  read  your  Bible. — I  am,  my  dear,  your  most 
humble  servant,  'Sa2£.  Johnson.' 

On  Wednesday,  May  5, 1  arrived  in  London, 
and  next  meming  had  the  pleasure  to  find  Dr. 
Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I  but  just  saw  him ; 
for  a  coaoh  was  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Islington, 
tO'the  house  of  his  friend  the  Bev.  Mr.  Strahan, 
where  he  went  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  good 
air,  which,  notwithstanding  his  hating  formerly 
laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon  thi»  subject, 
he  now  acknowledged  was  oonduoive  to  health. 


One  moraing  afterwards,  when  I  fo«md  him 
alone,  he  communicated  to  me  with  solemn 
earnestness,  a  very  remaricable  circmiistance 
which  had  happened  in  the  course  of  his  iDness, 
when  he  was  much  distressed  by  the  dropsy. 
He  had  shut  himself  up,  and  employed  a  day  in 
particular  exercises  of  religion — ^fasting,  humi- 
liation, and  prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained 
extraordinary  relief,  for  which  he  looked  up  to 
Heaven  with  grateful  devotion.  He  made  no 
direct  inference  from  this  fact ;  but  from  his 
manner  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  something  more  than  an  inci- 
dent in  the  common  course  of  events.  For  mj 
own  part,  I  have  no  difficulty  to  avow  that  cast 
of  thinking,  which  by  many  modem  pretenders 
to  wisdom  is  called  tiVLpenHtionu.  But  here  I 
think  even  men  of  dry  rationality  may  believe 
that  there  was  an  intermediate  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  that '  the  fervent  jMrayer 
of  this  righteAis  man  *  availed. 

On  Sunday,  May  9, 1  found  Colonel  YaHancy. 
the  celebrated  antiquary  and  engineer  of  Ire- 
land, with  him.  On  Monday,  the  10th,  I  dined 
with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  where  was  a  large 
company :  Mr.  Bryant,  BIr.  Joddrel,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins Browne,  etc  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  I 
dined  with  him  at  Mr.  JoddreVs,  with  another 
large  company :  the  Bishop  of  Bxeter,  -  Lord 
Monboddo,*  Mr.  Murphy,  etc. 

On  Saturday,  May  15, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Dr.  Brocklesby's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy, 
Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever-cheezful  companion, 
Mr.  Devaynes,  apothecary  to  his  Majesty.  Of 
these  days,  and  others  on  which  I  saw  him,  I 
have  no  memorials,  except  the  general  recollec- 
tion of  his  being  able  and  animated  in  oonversa- 
tion,  and  appearing  to  relish  society  as  much  as 
the  youngest  man.  I  find  only  these  three  small 
particulars  :— When  a  person  was  mentdoned, 
who  said,  '  I  have  lived  fifty-one  years  in  this 
•world,  without  having  had  ten  minutea  of  un- 
easiness,' he  exclaimed,  *  The  man  who  says  so, 
lies:  he  attempts -to  impose  on  human  credu- 
lity.' The  Bishop  of  Exeter  *  in  vain  observed, 
that  men  were  very  different.  His  Lordship's 
manner  was  not  impressive  ;  and  I  learnt  after- 
wards, that  Johnson  did  not  find  out  that  the 
person  who  talked  to  him  was  a  prelate ;  if  he 
had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  treated 

him  with  more  respect ;  for  once,  talking  of 

-     ■  -  — . 

1  I  was  sorty  to  observe  Lord  Monboddo  aTOid  any 
communication  with  Dr.  Johnson.  I  flattered  roy^eU 
that  I  had  made  them  very  good  friends,  but  unhappily 
his  Lordship  had  resumed  and  cherished  a  viotent 
prq'ndice  against  my  illustrious  friend,  to  whom  I 
must  do  the  justice  to  say,  there  was  on  his  part  not 
the  least  anger,  but  a  good-humoured  sportiveness. 
Nay,  though  he  knew  of  his  Lordship's  indisposition 
towards  him,  he  was  even  kindly :  as  appeared  fr(«& 
his  Inquiring  of  mo  after  him,  by  an  abbre\iation  of 
his  name, '  Well,  how  does  Jfonny ?'— Boswbll. 

<  Dr.  John  Ross.— Maloxe. 
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George  PBalmanazftr,  whom  he  reverenced  for 
his  piety,  he  said,  *I  shoiild  as  soon  think  of 
contradicting  a  Bishop.'  One  of  the  company 
provoked  him  greatly  by  doing  what  he  could 
least  of  all  bear,  which  was  quoting  something 
of  his  own  writing,  against  what  he  then  main- 
tained. '  What,  sir,'  cried  the  gentleman,  '  do 
you  say  to 

*'  The  busy  day,  the  peaceAil  night, 
Unf elt,  uncounted,  gUdcd  by  "  ? '  > 

Johnson  finding  himself  thus  presented  as  giv- 
ing an  instance  of  a  man  who  had  lived  without 
luieasiness,  was  much  offended ;  for  he  looked 
upon  such  a  quotation  as  unfair.  His  anger 
burst  out  in  an  unjustifiable  retort,  insinuating 
that  the  gentleman's  remark  was  a  sally  of 
ebriety :  *  Sir,  there  is  one  passion  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  command ;  when  you  have  drunk  out 
that  glass,  don't  drink  another.'  Here  was 
exemplified  what  Goldsmith  said  of  him,  with 
the  aid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one  of  Gibber's 
comedies :  *  There  is  no  aiguing  with  Johnson ; 
for  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down 
with  the  butt-end  of  it.' 

Another  was  this :  When  a  gentleman  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world*  was  violently 
censured  for  attacking  people  by  anonymous 
paragraphs  in  newspapera,  he,  from  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  as  I  thought,  took  up  his  defence, 
and  said,  '  Gome,  come,  this  is  not  so  terrible  a 
crime ;  he  means  only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  should  do  it ;  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  him  and  me ;  what  is 
fit  f or  Hephsestion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander.' — 
Another,  when  I  told  him  that  a  young  and 
handsome  countess  had  said  to  me,  '  I  should 
think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  would 
make  one  a  fool  all  one's  life ; '  and  that  I  an- 
swered, '  Madam,  I  shall  make  him  a  fool  to-day, 
by  repeating  this  to  him  ; '  he  said,  *  I  am  too 
old  to  be  made  a  fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  am  made 
a  fool,  I  shall  not  deny  it.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  a  compliment,  especially  from  a  pretty 
woman.' 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15,  he  was 
in  fine  spirits  at  our  Essex  Head  Club.  He 
told  us,  *I  dined  yesterday  at  Mrs.  Garrick's 
with  Srirs.  Garter,  ftUss  Hannah  More,  and  Fanny 
Bumey.  Three  such  women  are  not  to  be  found : 
I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except 
Mrs,  Lennox,  who  is  superior  to  them  all.' 
BoswKLL :  *  What !  had  you  them  all  to  your- 
self, sir?;  Johnson  :  *  I  had  them  all,  as  much 
as  they  were  had  ;  but  it  might  have  been  better 
had  there  been  more  company  there.*  Bos- 
well  :  *  Might  not  Mrs.  Montagu  have  been 
a  fourth?'  Johnson  :  *Sir,  Mrs.  Montagu 
does  not  make  a  trade  of  her  wit;  but  Mrs. 
Montagu  is  a  very  extraordinaiy  woman:  she 

1  Verses  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Levett ;  vtdd  c^  56,  p.  465. 

— BOSWKLL. 

•  George  Steevens. 


has  a  constant  stream  of  conversation,  i&nd 
it  is  always  impr^g;nated ;  it  has  always  mean- 
ing.' BOSWXLL:  *Mr.  Burke  has  a  constant 
stream  of  conversation.'  Johnson:  'Tes,  sir; 
if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance  at  the  same 
time  with  Burke  under  a  shed  to  shun  a  shower, 
he  would  say,  "  This  is  an  extraordinary  man." 
If  Burke  should  go  inta  a  stable  to  see  his  horse 
dressed,  the  ostler  would  say,  "  We  have  had  an 
extraordinary  man  here."'  Boswell  :  'Foote 
was  a  man  who  never  failed  in  conversation. 

If  he  had  gone  into  a  stable "*    ZoiSXi^iiysi 

*  Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  the  ostler 
would  ^ave  said.  Here  has  been  a  comical  fellow ; 
but  he  would  not  have  respected  him.'  Bos- 
well: 'And,  sir,  the  ostler  would  have  an- 
swered him,  would  have  given  him  as  good  as  he 
brought,  as  the  common  saying  is.'  Johnson  : 
'  Yes,  sir ;  and  Foote  would  have  answered  the 
ostler. — ^When  Burke  does  not  descend  to  be 
merry,  his  oonver^tion  is  very  superior  indeed. 
There  is  no  pro|portion  between  the  powers  which 
he  shows  in  serious  talk  and  in  jocularity. 
^Vhen  he  lets  himself  down  to  that,  he  is  in  the 
kenneL'  I  have  in  another  place*  opposed,  and 
I  hope  with  success,  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singxilar 
and  erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burke's  pleasantry. 
Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me,  that  he  dif- 
fered from  our  great  friend  in  this  observation ; 
for  that  Mr.  Burke  was  often  very  happy  in  his 
merriment.  It  would  not  have  been  right  for 
either  of  us  to  have  contradicted  Johnson  at  this 
time,  in  a  society  all  of  whom  did  not  know  and 
value  Mr.  Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might 
have  occasioned  something  more  rough,  and  at 
any  rate  would  probably  have  checked  the  flow 
of  Johnson's  good  humour.  He  called  to  us 
with  a  sudden  air  of  exultation,  as  the  thought 
started  into  his  mind,  *  Oh  !  gentlemen,  I  must 
tell  you  a  very  great  thing.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  has  ordered  the  Bambier  to  be  translated 
into  the  Russian  language : '  so  I  shall  be  read  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his 
fame  would' extend  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
!^hone-;  now  the  Wolga  is  farther  from  me  than 
the  Rhone  was  from  Horace.'  Boswell  :  '  Tou 
must  certainly  be  pleased  with  this,  sir. '  John- 
son :  '  I  am  pleased,  sir,  to  be  sure.  A  man  is 
pleased  to  find  he  has  succeeded  in  that  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  do.' 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  having 
seen  a  noble  person  driving  in  his  carriage, 
and  looking  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding 
his  great  age.  Johnson:  'Ah,  sir,  that  is 
nothing.  Bacon  observes,  that  a  stout  healthy 
old  man  is  like  a  tower  undermined.' 

On  Sunday,  May  16,  I  found  him  alone ; 

1  Jcumcd  o/a  Tour  to  the  ff«&r{<2es.— Bos  well. 

'  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  was  not  well 
founded ;  but  the  elation  discovered  by  Johnson,  in 
the  belief  that  it  waS  true,  showed  a  noble  ardour  for 
literary  £tfne.— Bobwkll. 
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he  talked  of  M19.  Thrale  with  much  concern, 
sajring,  'Sir,  she  hu  done  everTthing  wrong, 
since  ThigJe'a  bridle  was  off  her  neck;*  and 
was  proceeding  to  ntention  some  circumstances 
which  have  since  been  the  subject  of  public 
discussion,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Douglas,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Dr.  Douglas,  upon  this  occasion,  refuted  a 
mistaken  notion  which  is  very  common  in  Scot- 
land, that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  ]ph)gland,  thpugh  duly  enforced,  is 
insufficient  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  clergy, 
inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be  screened 
by  appealing  to  the  Convocation,  which  being 
never  authorized  by  the  King  to  sit  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  the  appeal  never  can  be 
heard.  Dr.  Douglas  observed  that  this  was 
founded  upon  ignorance ;  for  that  the  bishops 
have  sufficient  power  to  maintain  discipline, 
and  that  the  sitting  of  the  Convocation  was 
wholly  immaterial  in  this  respect,  it  being  not 
a  court  of  judicature,  but,  like  a  parliament, 
to  make  canons  and  r^gulatioa9  as  times  may 
require. 

Johnson,  talking  of  the  fear  of  death,  said, 
'  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they  look 
upon  salvation  as  th^  eifect  of  an  absolute 
decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves  the 
marks  of  san^tification.  Others,  ai^d  those  the 
most  rational  in  my  opinioQ,  look  upon  salva- 
tion as  conditional ;  and  as  they  never  can  be 
sure  that  th^y  have  cozppU^d  with  the  condi- 
tions, they  are  afraid.' 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries,  about 
this  time,  I  find  a  short  notice,  which  marks 
hlB  amiable  disposition  more  certainly  than  a 
thousand  studied  declarations  :  —  *  Afternoon 
spent  cheerfully  and  elegantly,  I  hope  without 
offence  to  God  or  mem ;  though  in  no  Jioly  duty, 
yet  in  the  general  exercife  a^d  cultivation  of 
benevolence.' 

On  Monday,  May.  17»  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  Colonel  Valiancy,  the 
Heverend  Dr.  G^bbpns,  and  JMr.  Cax)el  Lofft, 
who,  though  a  most  zealous  .\Vhi^^  has  a  mind 
so  full  of  learning  and  knowledge,  <yid  so  much 
exercised  in  various  departments,  and  withal 
so  much  liberality,  that  the  stupendous  powers 
of  the  literary  Goliath,  though  they  did  not 
frighten  this  little  David  of  popular  spirit, 
could  not  but  excite  his  admiration.  There 
was  also  Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  Post-offic^,  that 
amiable  and  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest 
and  unassuming  manners,  has  associated  with 
many  of  the  wits  of  the  age.  Johnson  was  very 
quiescent  to-day.  Perhaps,  too,  I  was  indolent. 
I  find  nothing  more  of  hiq;\  in  my  notes,  but 
that,  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  seen  in  the 
King's  library  sixty-thr^e  editions  of  my  fa- 
vourite Thomas  d  Kempia^ — amongst  which  it 
was  in  eight  languages,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  Arabic,  and  Armenian, 
— he  said  he  thought  it  unnecessary,  to  collect 


many  editions  of  a  book,  which  were  all  the 
same,  except  as  to  the  paper  and  print ;  he 
would  hare  the  original,  and  idl  the  transla- 
tions, and  all  the  editions  which  had  any 
variations  in  the  text.  He  approved  of  the 
famous  collection  of  editions  of  Horace  by 
Douglas,  mentioned  by  Popp^  who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  closet  filled  with  them ;  and  he 
added,  'Everyman  should  try  to  collect  one 
book  in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  public 
library.* 

On  Tuesday,  May  18, 1  daw  him  for  a  short 
time  in  the  morning.  \  told  him  that  the  mob 
had  called  out,  as  the  E^ng  passed,  '  No  Fox— no 
Fox,'  which  I  did  not  like.  He  said,  *  They 
were  right,  sir.'  I  said,  I  thought  not ;  for 
it  seemed  to  be  making  Mr.  Fox  the  King's 
competitor.  There  being  no  audienoe,  ao  that 
thcrQ  could  be  no  triumph  In  a  victory,  he 
fairly  agreed  with  me.  I  ssiid  it  might  do 
very  well,  if  explained  thus:  'Let  us  have 
no  Fox ; '  understanding  it  as  a  prayer  to 
his  Majesty  not  to  appoint  thait  gentleman 
minister. 


CHAPTER  LX,. 

17S4. 

On  Wednesday,  May  \%  I  sat  a  part  of  the 
evening  with  Johnson,  by  ourselves.  I  observed, 
that  the  death  of  our  friends  might  be  a  con- 
solation against  the  fear  of  our  own  disaolution, 
because  we  might  have  more  friends  in  the 
other  world  than  in  this.  He  perhaps  felt  this 
as  a  reflection  upon  his  apprehension  as  to 
death ;  and  said,  with  heat,  '  How  can  a  man 
know  vohet^e  his  departed  friends  are,  or  whether 
they  wiU  be  his  friends  in  the  other  world! 
How  ipany  friendships  have  you  known  formed 
upon  principles  of  virtue?  Most  friendships 
are  formed  by  caprice  or  by  chance,  mere  con- 
federacies in  vice  or  leagues  in  folly.' 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton. 
He  si^id,  '  I  know  not  who  will  go  to  Heaven  if 
Langton  does  not.  Sir,  I  could  almost  say,  Sii 
anima  mea  cum  LangtoiUk*  I  mentioned  a  very 
eminent  friend  as  a  virtuous  man.    Johnson  : 

*  Yes,  sir,  but  has  not  the  evangelic^ 

virtue  of  Langton.    ,  I  am  afraid,  would 

not  scruple  to  pick  up  a  wench.' 

He,  however,  charged  Mr.  Langton  with  what 
he  thought  want  of  judgment  upon  an  interest- 
ing occasion.  'When  I  was  ill,*  said  he,  'I 
desired  he  would  tell  me  sincerely  in  what  he 
thought. my  life  was  faulty.  Sir,. he  brought 
me  a  shee^.  of  paper,  on.  which  he  had  written 
down  several  texts  of  Scripture,  recommending 
Christian  charity.  And  when  I  questioned  him 
what  occasion  I  had  given  for  such  an  animad- 
version^^all  that  he  could  say  amounted  to  this, 
— that  I  sometimes  contradicted  people  in  con- 
versation.   Now  what  hank  does  it  do  to  any 
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man  to  be  contradicted  ?  *  Boswell  :  *  I  snppoBe 
he  meant  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  roughly  and 
harshly.'  JoHNSOK:  *  And  who  it  the  worse  for 
that?*  Boswell:  'It  hurts  people  of  weaker 
nerves.'  Johnson:  'I  kiiow  no  such  weak- 
nerved  people.'  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  I  related 
this  conference^  said,  '  It  is  well  if,  when  a  man 
oomes  to  die,  he  has  nothing  heavier  upon  his 
conscience  than  having  been  a  little  rough  in 
conversation.' 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was 
presented  to  him«  though  at  first  pleased  with 
the  attention  of  his  friend^  whom  he  thanked  in 
an  earnest  manner,  soon  exclaimed,  in  a  loud 
/fcnd  angry  tone,  *AVTiat  is  your  drift,  sir?' 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  pleasantly  observed,  that 
it  was  a  scene  for  a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent 
get  into  a  violent  passion,  and  belabour  his 
confessor.* 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conversation 
at  the  times  when  I  saw  him  during  the  rest  of 
this  month,  till  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May,  when 
I  met  him  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  ftoole's,  where 
there  was  a  large  company  both  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Sir  James  Johnston  happened  to 
say,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  arguments  of 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Conmions, 
because  they  were  paid  for  speaking.  Johnston  : 
'  Nay,  sir,  argument  is  argument.  You  eannot 
help  paying  regard  to  their^  arguments,  if  they 
are  good.  If  It  we're  testimony,  you  might  dis- 
regard it,  if  you  knew  that  it  were  purchased. 
There  is  a  beautiful  image  in  Bacon,^  upon  ihis 
subject :  Testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a 
long  bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  hand  that  d/aws  it.    Argument  is  like  an 

>  After  ail,  I  Cannot  bat  be  of  opinion,  that  as  Mr. 
Langton  was  seriously  requested  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
mention  what  appeared  to  him  erroneous  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  friend,  he  was  bound,  as  an  honest  man,  to 
intimate  what  he  really  thought,  which  he  certainly 
did  in  the  most  delicate  manner:  so  that  Johnson 
himself,  wlibn  in  a  quiet  frame  of  mind,  was  pleased 
with  11  The  texts  Suggested  are  now  befbre  me,  and 
I  shall  quote  a  few  of  them :— '  Blessed  are  -the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.'  lfa<t  v.  5. — *  I  there- 
fore, the  prisoner  of  the  Lorb,  beseech  you  that  ye 
walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called, 
with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long-suffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love.'  £p^-  ▼•  !•  2.—'  And 
above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity,  which  is  tlie 
bond  of  perfectness.'  OA.  iiL  14. — 'Charity  suffereth 
long,  and  is  kindt  charity  envieth  not:  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puflTed  up ;  -  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily  provoked.'  ICor.  xiiL 
4,  5.— Boswell. 

'  Dr.  Johnson's  memery  deceived  htm.  Thepasssge 
referred  to  is  not  Bacon's,  but  Boyle's ;  and  may  be 
found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
under  the  word  Oo«t5otr.--8o  happily  selected'axe  the 
greater  part  of  "^e  examines  In  that  incomparable 
work,  that  if  the  most  striking  passages  found  in  it 
were  collected  by  one  of  our  modem  book-nuikers, 
under  the  title  of  TAs  .BemiiUs  ofJdhnaim'B  Dictimary, 
they  would  lorm  a  very  pleasing  and  popular  volume. 
— Malosis. 


arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force 
though  shot  by  a  child.' 

He  had  dined  that  day  at  Sir.  Hoole's,  and 
Miss  Helen  Maria  WilHams  being  expected  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole  pat  into  his  hands  her 
beautiful  Ode  on  the  Peace.^  Johnson  read  it 
over,  and  when  this  elegant  and  accomplished 
young  lady 'was  presented  to  him,  he  took  her 
by  the  hand  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and 
repeated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem :  this  was 
the  most  delicate  and  pleasing  compliment  he 
oould  pay.  Her  re8i)ectable  frietid.  Dr.  Eippis, 
fz^n^  whom  I  had  this  anecdote,  was  standing 
by,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified. 

Miss  Williams  told  me,  that  the  only  other 
time  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  company,  he  asked  her  to  sit  down 
by  him,  which  shte  did ;  and  upon  her  inquiring 
bow  he  was,  he  answered,  '  I  am  irery  ill  indeed, 
madakn.  I  am  very  ill  even  when  you  are  near 
me ;  what  should  I  be  were  you  at  a  distance  ? ' 

He  had  now  a  great  dedre  to  go  to  Oxford,  as 
his  first  jaunt  after  his  illness.  We  talked  of  it 
for  some  dajrs,  and  I  had  promised  to  accompany 
him.  He  was  impatient  and  fretful  to-night, 
because  I  did  not  at  once  agree  to  go  with  him 
on  Thursday.  When  I  considered  how  ill  he 
had  been,  and  what  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  influence  of  sickness  upon  his  temper,  I 
resolved  to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  in- 
convenience to  ihyself,  as  I  wished  to  attend 
the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Handel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  f ollo^Hng  Saturday. 

In  the  midst  of  his' own  diseases  and  pains,  he 
wAs  eVer  compassiohate  to  the  distresses  of 
others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring  them 
aid,  as  ftppears  from  a  note  to  Sir  Joshxia  Rey- 
nolds, of  June,  in  th'ete  words : — *  I  am  ashamed 
to  &sk  for  BOTSB  relief  for  a  poor  man,  to  whom, 
I  hope,  I  have  given  what  I  <!Bn  be  expected  to 
spare.  The  man  importuif^s  me,  and  the  blow 
goes  round.  I  am  going  to  try  another  air  on 
Thursday.* 

On  Thursday,  Juoie  3,  the  Oxford  post-coach 
took  us  up  In  the  morning  at  Bolt  Court.  The 
other  two  passengers  were  Mrs.  Beresf ord  and 
her  c^ughter,  two  very  agreeable  ladies  from 

>  The  peace  made  by  that  veiy  able  ^teSman,  the 
Earl  of  Bhelbume,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  fbundation  of  all  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  since  that  tima^BoewaLL. 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  the  epithet  canldhU 
was  giv«m  I  was  sorry' to  be  obliged  to  strike  it  out : 
but  I  could  not  in  Justice  suffer  it  to  remain,  after 
this  young  lady  had  not  only  written  in  Ikvour  of  the 
savage  anarchy  with  which  Frume  hsfe  been  visited, 
but  had  (as  I  have  been -informed  by  good  authority) 
walked  without  horror  over  the  ground  at  the  Tnileries 
when  M  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
fkithfUl  Swiss  guards,  who  were  barbarously  massacred 
for  having  bravely  defended,  against  a  crew  of  ruffians, 
the  Monarch  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend. 
From  Dr.  Johnson  she  cdlUd  now  expect,  not  endear- 
ment, but  repulsion. •^Boswell. 
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kerica;   they  were  going  to  Woroestonhire, 

^re  they  then  resided.    Frank  had  been  sent 

f  his  master  the  day  before  to  take  places  for 

\\  and  I  found  from  the  way-bill  that  Dr. 

ibnson  had  made  our  names  be  put  down« 

kt.  Beresford,  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me, 

k  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  ? '    I  told  her  it 

US ;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to  listen.    As 

\/b  soon  happened  to  mention  in  a  Toioe  bo  low 

lat  Johnson  did  not  hear  it,  that  her  husband 

id  been  a  member  of  the  American  Congress, 

eautioned  her  to  beware  of  introducing  that 

object,  as  ahe  must  know  how  very  yiolent 

dmson  was  agamst  the  people  of  that  country. 

le  talked  a  great  deaL    But  I  am  sorry  I  hare 

(reserved  little  of  the  conversation.    Miss  Beres- 

ord  was  so  much  channed,  that  she  said  to  me 

tfide,  *  How  he  does  talk !    Every  sentence  is 

01  essay.*    She  amused  herself  in  the>  coach 

!rith  knotting  ;  he  •  would  scarcely  allow  this 

ipecies.of  employment  any  merit.     'Next  to 

mere  idleness,'  said  he,  *  I  think  knotting  is  to 

be  reckoned  in  the  scale  of  insignificance ;  though 

I  once  attempted  to  learn  knotting.    Dempster's 

sister,'  looking  to  me,  'endeavoured  to  tea^h 

me  it ;  but  I  nuule  no  progress.' 

I  was  surprised  iit  his  talking  without  reserve 
in  the  public  post-coach  of  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
'  I  have,'  said  he*  '  about  the  world,  I  think, 
above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  I  intend  shall 
afford  Frank  an  .annuity  of  seventy  pounds  .a 
year.'  Indeed,  his  openness  with  people  at^  a 
first  interview  was  remarkable.  He  said  once 
to  -Mr.  Langton,  *I  think  I  am  like  Squire 
Richard  in  Tht  J(^mey  to  London  ^  Fm  nevtr 
straaigt  in  a  ttramge  pUice. '  He  was  truly  iodoL 
He  strongly  censured  what  is  much  too  common 
in  England  among  persons  of  condition^ — main- 
taining an  absolute  silence,  when  unknown  to 
each  other ;  aa,  for  instance,  when  occasionally 
brought  together  in  a  room  before  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  house  has  appeared.  '  Sir,  that 
is  being  so  unavilised  as  not  to  understand  the 
common  rights  of  humanity.' 

At  the- inn  where  we  stopped  he>  was  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mutton  which 
he  had  for  dinner.  The  ladies,  I  saw,  wondered 
to  see  the  great  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  and 
wit  they  had. been  admiring  all  the  way,  get 
into  ill^humour  from  such  a  cause.  He  scolded 
the  waiter,  saying,  '  It  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be ; 
it  is  ill-fed,  ill-killed,  ill-kept,  and  iU-drest.' 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed  to 
feel  himself  elevated  as  he  approached  Oxford, 
that  magnificent  and  venerable  seat,  of  learning, 
orthodoxy,  and  Toryism.  Frank  oame  in  the 
heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to  attend  him ;  and 
we  were  received  with  the  most  polite  hospitality 
at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams, 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  who  .had  given  us 
a  kind  invitation.  Before  we  were  set  down, 
I  communicated  to  Johnson  my  having  engaged 
to  return  ta.  London  directly,  for  the  reason  .1 


have  mentioned,  but  that  I  would  hasten  back 
to  him  again.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made 
this  journey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He 
was  easy  and  placid  with  Dr.  Adams,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow  of  the 
learned  Hebman,  who  was  here  on  a  visit.  He 
soon  despatched  the  inquiries  which  were  made 
about  his  illness  and  recovery,  by  a  short  and 
distinct  narrative ;  and  then  Mflnming  a  gay  air, 
repeated  from  Swift, — 

'  Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills. 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills. ' 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having 
been  mentioned,  Johnson,  recollecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  censured  by  that  pre- 
late, thus  retaliated  7  '  Tom  knew  he  should  be 
dead  before  what  he  has  said  of  me  would  appear. 
He  durst  not  have  printed  it  while  he  was  alive.' 
Dr.  Adaji a :  *  I  believe  his  DiMcriations  on  the 
Prophecies  is  his  great  work. '  J0HN8027 :  *  Why, 
sir,  it  is  Tom's  great  work ;  but  how  far  it  is 
great,  or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other 
questions.  I  fancy  «  considerable  part  of  it  was 
borrowed.'  Da.  Adams:  'He  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful man.'  Johnson  :  '  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 
He  did  not  get  very  high.  He  was  late  in  get- 
ting what  he  did  get ;  and  he  did  not  get  it  by 
the  best  means..  I  beliove  he  was  a  gross  flat- 
terer.' 

I  fulfilled  my  intention  by  going  to  London, 
and  returned  to  Oxford  on  Wednesday  the  9th 
of  June,  when  I  was  happy  to  find  myself  again 
in  the  same  agreeable  circle  at  Pembroke  College, 
with  the  comfortable  project  of  making  some 
stay.  Johnson  welcomed  my  return  with  more 
than  ordinary  glee.- 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  the  Honourable 
Archibald  Campbell,  whose  character  he  had 
given  at  the  Duke  -of  Argyll's  table,  when  we 
were  at  Inverary  ;^  and  at  this  time  wrote  out 
for  me,  in  his  own  huid,  a  fuller  account  of  that 
learned  and  venerable  writer,  which  I  have  pub- 
Ushed  in  its  proper  place,  Johnsoa  nutde  a  re- 
mark this  evening  which  struck  me  a  good  deaL 
*  I  nev^,'  said  he,  '  knew  a  nonjuror  who  could 
reason."  Surely  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
faculty. to  many  of  their  writers — ^to  Hickes, 

1  Journal  of  a  Tow  to  the  Hdfrid«$.~-BoevrKUU 
s  The  Bev.  Mr.  Agutter  has  fltvonred  me  with  a  note 
of  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  John  Henderson  and  Dt. 
Johnson  on  this  topic,  as  related  by  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  it  is  evidently  so  authentic  that  I  shall  here  insert 
it :— Hendksson  :  *  What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  William 
Law?'  JoHKsoN :  '  Williani  Law,  sir,  wrote  the  best 
piece  of  Parenetic  Divinity :  bat  William  Law  was  no 
reasoner. '  BsiiDXRSoif : '  Jeremy  Collier,  sir  f '  Johx- 
son:  'Jexemy  €k>IUer  fought  without  a  rival,  snd 
therefore  could  not  claim  the  vlctoiiy> '  Mr.  Henderson 
mentioned  Eenn  and  Kettlewell,  bat  some  ot\jectiona 
were  made ;  at  last  he  said,  '  Bat,  sir,  what  do  jroa 
think  of  Lesley?'  JoHNaoN:  ' Oiarles  Leaky  I  had 
forgotten.  Lesley  was  a  reasoner,  sad  a  rtasomtr  %^ 
^icas  nottohs  reasinud  againsL'—SosvMU^ 
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Brett,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  that  per- 
suasion; and  did  not  recollect  that  the  leven 
bishops,  80  justly  celebrated  for  their  magnani- 
mous resistance  of -arbitrary  power,  were  yet 
nonjurors  to  the  new  Gkyvemment.  The  non- 
juring  clergy  of  Scotland,  indeed,  who,  except- 
ing a  few,  have  lately,  by  a  sudden  stroke,  cut 
off  all  ties  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  resolved  to  pray  for  our  present  lawful' 
Sovereign  by  name,  may  be  thought  to  have 
confirmed  this  remark ;  as  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  divine  indefeasible  hereditaiy  right  which 
they  professed  to  believe,  if  ever  true,  must  be 
equally  true  still.  Many  of  my  ref^lers  will  be 
surprised,  when  I  mention  that  Johnson  assured 
me  he  had  never  in  his  Ufe  been  in  a  nonjuring 
meeting-house. 

Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  pointed  out  a 
passage  in  Savage*s.  Wanderer,  spring,  *  These 
are  fine  verses.' — 'If,'  said  he,  *I  had  written 
with  hostility  of  Warburton  in  my  Qhakapeare, 
I  should  have  quoted  this  ooup^let  :• 

"  Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  bsguiled. 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Fremy  wild." 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a  2"  (smiling). 
Db.  ADA3C9 :  '  But  you  did  not  write  against 
Warburton.'  Johnson:  'No,  sir,  I  treated 
him  with  great  respect  both  in  my  pireface  and 
in  my  notes.' 

Mrs.  Kennioot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  had  given  up  great 
prospects  in  the  Church  of  England  on  his  con- 
version to  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  Johnson, 
who  waimly.admired  every  man  who  aeted  from 
a  conscientious  regard  to  principle,  erroneous 
or  not,  exclaimed  fervently,  *  God  bless  him.' 

Mrs.  Ksimicoi,  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion,  that  the  present  was. not  worse 
than  former  ages,  mentioned  that  her- brother 
assured  her  there  was  now  less  infidelity  on  the 
Continent  than  there  had  been;  Voltaire  and 
Bousseau  were  less  read.  I  asserted,  from  good 
authority,  that  Hume's  infidelity  was  certainly 
less  read.  Johnson  :  'All  infidel  writersdrop  into 
oblivion^when  personal  connections  and  the  flQrid- 
ness  of  novelty  sxe  gone ;  though  now  and  then  a 
foolish  fellow,  who  thinks  he  can  be  witty  upon 
them,  may  bring  them  again  into  notice.  There 
will  sometimes  start  up  a  college  joker,  who  does 
not  consider  that  what  is  a  joke  in  a  college  will 
not  do  in  the  world.  To  such  defenders  of  re- 
ligion! wo)ild  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem  which  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old  collection : 

"  Boiceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 
.  Each  Idas  his  empty  brother; 

Beligion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee. 
But  dreads  a  i^iend  like  t'jother.** 

The  point  is  weU,  though  the.  expression  is  not 
correct ;  one,  and  not  ihec^  should  be.  opposed  to 
rotker:^ 


-twp- 


*  I  have  inserted  the  stanza  as  Johpson  repeated  it 
from  memoiy ;  but  I  have  since  found  the  poem  Itself, 


On  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  he  said,  '  If 
you  join  the  Papists  externally,  they  will  not 
interrogate  you  strictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their 
tenets.  No  reasoning  Papist  believes  every 
article  of  their  faith.  There  is  one  side  on 
which  a  good  man  might  be  persuaded  to 
embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous  dis- 
position, in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  credulous^  may  be  glad  to  be 
of  a  church  where  there  are  so  many  helps  to 
get  to  Heaven.  I  would  be  a  Papist  if  I  could. 
I  have  fear  enough ;  but  an  obstinate  rationality 
prevents  mc  I  shall  never  be  a  Papist,  unless 
on  the  near  approach  of  death,  of  which  I  have 
great  terror.  I  wonder  that  women  are  not  all 
Papists.'  Bos  WELL :  '  They  are  not  more  afraid 
of  death  than  men  are.'  Johnson  :  'Because 
they  are  less  wicked.'  Db.  Adahb  :  'They  are 
more  pious.'  Johnson:  'No,  hang  'em,  they 
are  not  more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the 
most  pious  when  he  takeato  it.  He'll  bealyou 
all  at  piety.' 

He  argued  in  defence  ol  some  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  As  to  the  giving 
the  breed  only  to  the  laity,  he  said, '  They  may 
think,  that  in  what  is  merely  ritual,  deviations 
from  .the  primitive  mode  jeaay  be  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  convenience ;  and  I  think  they  are  as 
well  warranted  to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  are 
to  substitutesprinkling  in  the  room  of  the  ancient 
baptism. '  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said, 
'  Though  I  d»  not  think  it  authorized,  it  appears 
to  me- that  the  communion  of  saints  in  the  Creed 
means  the  communion  with  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
as  connected  with  "  the  holy  Catholic  Church."'  > 
He  admitted  the^ 'influence  of  evil  spirits  upon 
our  minds,  and  said,  'Nobody  who  believes,  the 
New  Testament  can  deny  it.' 

I  brought  a  volumeof  Dr.  Hurd  the  Bishep-of 
Worcester's  Sermons,  and  read  to  th6  company 
somB  passages  from  one  of  them,  upon  this  text, 
*Buitt  the  Devil,  and  he  vrill  fiee  from  you,' — 
James  iv.  7.    I  was  happy  to  produce  so  judi- 

in  The  Foundling  HospUdlfi»r  Wit,  printed  at  Lo&4sn, 
1749.    It  is  as  follows  :— 
*  "ByiQtJM,  occasUmad  byiardiffUme  dispute  at  Bath. 

*  On  Reason,  FSith,  and  Mystery  high. 

Two  wits  harangue  the  table ; 
B       y  believes  he  knows  not  why, 
N ^h  swears 'tis  aU  a  fable. 

*  Peace,  coxcombs,  peaoe,  and  both  agree : 

N ^h  ki^  thy  empty  brother ; 

Beligion  laugha  at  foes  like  thee. 
And  dreads  a  Mend  like  t'other.'— Boswcll. 

>  'Walker,  in  his  DMne  Poesie,  Canto  first,  has  the 
same  thoni^t  finely,  expressed  >— 

*  The  Church  triumphant*  and  the  Church  below. 
In  songs  of  praise  their  present  onion  show : 
Tlieir  Joys  are  fUll,  our  expectation  long ; 
In  life  we  difTer,  but  we  join  in  song ; 
Angels  and  we,  assisted  by  this  art. 
Hay  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart* 

-^BOBWOLL. 
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cious  and  elegant  a  supporter  of  a  doctrine 
which,  I  know  not  why,  should,  in  this  world  of 
imperfect  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  wonder 
and  mystery  in  a  thousand  instances,  be  con- 
tested by  some  with  an  unthinking  assurance 
and  flippancy. 

After  dinner,  when  one  of  us  talked  of  there 
being  a  great  enmity  between  "NVhig  and  Tory — 
Johnson  :  '  Why,  not  so  much,  I  think,  unless 
when  they  come  into  competition  with  each 
other.  There  is  none  when  they  are  only  con^mon 
acquaintance,  none  when  they  are  of  difPorent 
sexes.  A  Tory  will  marry  into  a  "Whig  family, 
and  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  family,  without  any 
reluctance.  But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  much 
more  concern  than  political  tenets,  and  that  is 
religion,  men  and  women  do  not  concern  them- 
selves much  about  difference  of  opinion ;  and 
ladies  set  no  value  on  the  moral  character  of  men 
who  pay  their  addresses  to  them :  the  greatest 
profligate  will  be  as  well  received  as  the  man  of 
the  greatest  virtue,  and  this  by  a  very  good 
woman,  by  a  woman  who  says  her  prayers  three 
times  a  day.'  Our  ladies  endeavoured  to  defend 
their  sex  from  tills  charge ;  but  he  roared  them 
down !  '  No,  no !  a  lady  will  take  Jonathan 
Wild  as  readily  as  St.  Austin,  if  he  has  three- 
penoe  more ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents 
will  give  her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual 
envy  of  our  vices ;  they  are  less  vicious  than  we, 
not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restrict  them  ; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and  fashion ;  their 
virtue  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  our 
own,  so  far  aa  eoncems  this  world.* 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of  licen- 
tious character,  and  said,  '  Suppose  I  had  a  mind 
to  marry  that  gentleman,  would  my  parents 
consent?*  Johnson:  'Yes,  they'd  consent, 
and  you'd  go.  You'd  go,  though  they  did  not 
consent.'  Mias  Adams:  '  Perhaps  their  oppos- 
ing might  make  me  go.'  Johnson  :  '  Oh,  very 
well ;  you'd  take  one  whom  you  think  a  bad  man, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  vexing  your  parents.  You 
put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Barrowby,  the  physician, 
who  was  very  fond  of  swine's  flesh.  One  day, 
when  he  wa;^  eating  it,  he  said,  "  I  wish  I  was  a 
Jew." — "Why  so?"  said  somebody ;  "the  Jews 
are  not  allowed  to  «at  ^our  favourite  meat."— 
"  Because,"  said  he,  '*  I  should  4;hen  have  the 
gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sinning."' 
Johnson  then  'proceeded  in  his  declamation. 

MisB  Adajns  soon  afterwards  made  an  obser- 
vation that  I  do  not  recollect,  which  pleased  him 
much;  he  said,  with  a  good-humoured  smile, 
'  That  there  should  be  so  much  excell^ioe  united 
with  so  much  depravity  is  strange.' 

Indeed,  this  lady's  good  qualitiM,  merit,  and 
acoompliafameats,  and  hor  constant  attention  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  ai)on  him.  She  hap- 
I>ened  to  tell  him  that  a  little  coffeepot,  in  which 
she  had  made  him  coffee,  was  the  only  thing 
she  could  call  her  own.  He  turned  to  her  with 
a  complacent  gallantry,  'Don't  say  lo,  my 


dear;  I  hope  you  don't  reckon  my  heart  as 
nothing.' 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  reported,  that  he 
had  said  lately,  '  I  am  for  the  King  against  Fox ; 
but  I  am  for  Fox  against  Pitt.'  Johnson:  'Yes, 
sir ;  the  King  ia  my  master ;  but  I  do  not  know 
Pitt ;  and  Fox  is  my  friend.' 

'Fox,'  added  he,  'is  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  Here  is  a  man,'  describing  him  in  strong 
terms  of  objection  in  some  respects,  according  a^ 
he  apprehended,  hut  which  exalted  bis  abilities 
the  more,  '  who'  has  divided  the  kingdom  with 
Caesar ;  so  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  the  nation 
should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  UL  or 
the  tongue  of  Fox.' 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea  with 
us.  Johnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  the  company  of  physicians,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  abated  by  the  conversation  of  this 
letemed,  ingenious,  and  pleasing  gentleman. 
Johnson  said,  '  It  is  wonderful  how  little  good 
Raddiffe's  travelling  fellowships  have  done.  I 
know  nothing  that  has  been  imported  by  them ; 
yet  many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledge 
might  be  got  in  foreign  countries.  Inoculation, 
for  instance,  has  saved  more  lives  than  war 
destroyed;  and  the  cures  performed  by  the 
Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  send  our  travelling  physicians  to  France, 
and  Italy,  and  Germany ;  for  all  that  is  known 
there  is  known  here:  I'd  send  them  out  of 
Christendom ;  I'd  send  them  among  barbarous 
nations.' 

On  Friday,  June  11,  we  talked  at  breakfuit  of 
forms  of  prayer.  Johnson:  *  I  know  of  no  good 
prayers  but  those  in  the  Book  of  Cominon 
Prayer.'  Da.  Adams  (in  a  very  earnest  man- 
ner): 'I  wish,  sir,  you  would  compose  some 
family  prayers.'  Johnson:  'I  will  not  com- 
pose.prayers  for  you,  sir,  because  you  can  do  it 
for  yourself.  But  I  have  thought  of  getting 
together  all  the  books  of  prayers  which  I  could, 
selecting  those  which  should  appear  to  me  the 
best,  putting  out  some,  inserting  others,  adding 
some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  prefixing  a  dis- 
course on  prayer.'  We  all  now  gathered  about 
him,  and  two  or  three  of  us  at  -a  time  jofaied  in 
pressing  him  to  execute  this  plan.  He  aoemed  to 
be  a  little  displeased  at  the  manner  of  our  impor- 
tunity, and  in  great  agitation  called  out,  *  Do  not 
talk  thus  of  what  is  so  awf  uL  I  know  not  what 
time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  world.  There 
are  many  things  which  I  wish  to  do.'  Some  of 
us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said,  '  I  never  was 
more  serioas  about  anything  in  my  life.'  JoHK- 
SON :  '  Let  me  alone,  let  ipe  alone ;  I  am  over- 
powered.' And  then  he  put  his  hands  before 
his  face,  and  ledined  for  some  time  upon  the 
table. 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  using,  in  bis 
forms  of  prayer, '  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,'  and 
other  such  self -condemning  expressions.  'Now,' 
said  I,  'this  cannot  be  said  with  truth  by  every 
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man,  and  therefore  is  improper  for  a  general 
printed  form.  I  myself  cannot  say  that  I  am 
the  wont  of  men ;  I  wiJU  not  say  se.*  J0HK8ON : 
'  A  man  may  know,  that  physically,  that  is,  in 
the  real  state  of.  things,  he  is  not  the  worst 
man  ;  but  that  morally  he  may  be  so.  Law  ob- 
serves, that  ^'evevy  man  knows  something  worse 
of  himself,  than  he  is  sure  of  in  others."  You 
may  not  have  committed  such  crimes  as  some 
men  have  done,  but  you  do  not  know  against 
what  degree  of  light  they  have  sinned.  Besides, 
sir,  "  the  chief  of  sinners  "  is  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion for  "  I  cun  a  great  sinner."  So  St.  Paul, 
speaking  of  our  Saviour's  having  died  to  save 
sinners,  says,  '*  of  whom  I  am  the  chief :  *'  yet 
he  certainly  did  not  think  himself  so  bad  as 
Judas  Iscariot.*  Boswsll:  *Bnt,  sir,  Taylor 
means  it  literally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon 
it.  When  praying  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
and  of  himself  in  particular,  he  says,  "Lord, 
thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  chi^  work  undone."  * 
Johnson:  'I do  not  approve  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  I  never  use  them.  Taylor  gives  a  very 
good  advice  :  "  Never  lie  in  your  prayers ;  never 
confess  more  than  you  really  believe ;  never  pro- 
mise more  than  you  mean  to  perform. " '  I  recol- 
lected this  precept  in  his  Oolden  Grove  ;  but  his 
example  for  prayer  contradicts  hiBprecqat, 

Dr.  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's  coach 
to  dine  with  Dr.  Nowell,  principal  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  at  his  beautiful  villa  at  IfSey,  on  the  banks 
of  the  IsIb,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford.  While 
we  were  upon  the  road,  I  had  the  resolution  to 
ask  Johnson  whether  he  thought  that  the  rough- 
ness of  his  manner  had  been  an  advantage  or 
not,  and  if.  he  would  not  l^ve  done  more  good 
if  he  had  been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded  to 
answer  myself  thus :  '  Perhaps  it  has  been  of 
advantage,  as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you 
said  :  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked  with 
such  authority  without  it.*  J0HK8ON :  *No, 
sir ;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I  am.  Obscenity 
and  impiety  have  always  been  repressed  in  my 
company.*  Bobwell  :  'True,  sir;  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  every  bishop. 
Greater  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  presence 
of  a  bishop,  though  a  very  good  man,  from  his 
being  milder,  and  therefore  not  commanding 
such  awe.  Yet,  sir,  many  people  who  might 
have  been  benefited  by  your  conversation,  have 
been  frightened  away.  A  worthy  friend  of  ours 
has  told  me,  that  he  has  often  been  afraid  to 
talk  to  you.*  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  he  need  not  have 
been  afraid,  if  he  had  anything  rational  to  say.* 
If  he  had  not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk.* 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having  preached 


>  The  words  of  Ensrans,  as  my  learned  friend  Dr. 
Kearney  observes  to  me,  may  be  applied  to  Johnson : 
'  Qui  Ingenlom,  sensum,  dictionem  hominis  noverant, 
mnltis  non  offenduntur,  quibus  graviter  erant.  offend- 
endi,  qui  hsBC  ignoiarunt'— Maloite. 


a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  tlie 
30th  of  January  1772,  full  of  high  Tory  senti- 
ments, for  which  he  was  thanked  as  usual,  and 
})rinted  it  at  their  request ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
that  turfoulenee  and  faction  which  disgraced  a 
part  of  the  present  reign,  the  thanks  were  after- 
wards ordered  to  be  expunged.  This  strange 
conduct  sufficiently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr. 
Nowell  will  ever  haver  the  honour  which  is  due 
to  a  lofty  friend  of  our  monarchical  Constitu- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  *  Sir,  the  Court 
will  be  very  much  to  blame  if  he  is  not  pro- 
moted.* I  told  this  to  Dr.  Nowell;  and 
asserting  my  humbler,  though  not  less  zealous, 
exertions  in  the  same  cause,  I  suggested,  that 
whatever  return  we  might  receive,  we  should 
still  have  the  consolation  of  being  like  Butler's 
steady  and  generous  Royalist,  ^ 

'  Tme  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.' 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  happy  at 
Dr.  Nowell's,  where  was  a  very  agreeable  com- 
pany ;  and  we  drank  *  Church  and  King  *  after 
dinner,  with  true  Tory  cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  of  extra- 
ordinary character,  who,  by  exerting  his  talents 
in  writing  on  temporary  topics,  and  displaying, 
unconmion  intrepidity,  had  raised  himself  to 
affluence.  I  maintained  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  indignant  at  his  success ;  for  merit  of  every 
sort  was  entitled  to  reward.  Johnson:  'Sir, 
I  will  not  allow  this  man  to  have  meiit.  No, 
sir ;  what  he  has  is  rather  the  contrary ;  I  will, 
indeed,  allow  him  courage,  and  on  this  account 
we  so  far  give  him  credit.  We  have  more  re- 
spect for  a  man  who  rpbs  boldly  on  the  highway, 
than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out  of  a  ditch,  and 
knocks  you  down  behind  your  back.  Courage 
is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maintaining  virtue, 
that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when  it  is 
associated  with  vice.' 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which  were 
become  fashionable  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  said,  that  if  members  of  Parliament  must 
attack  each  other  personally  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  it  should  be  done  more  genteelly.   John* 
SON:    'No,  sir;  that  would  be  much  worse^  [ 
Abuse  is  not  so  dangerous  when  there  is  no> 
vehicle  of  wit  or  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance. 
The  difference  between  coarse  and  refined  abuse- 
is  as  the  difference  between  being  bruised  by  a 
club  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow.'     I 
have  since  observed  his  position   eloquently- 
expressed  by  Dr.  Young : 

'  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swiftness  to  the  dsrt. 
Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart' 

On  Saturday,  June  12,  there  drank  tea  with 
us,  at  Dr.  Adams's,  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
student  of  Pembroke  College,  celebrated  for 
his  wonderful  acquirements  in  alchemy,  judicial 
astrology,  and  other  abstruse  and  curious  learn- 
ing; and  the  Reverend  Herbert  Croft,  who,  Z 
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am  afraid,  was  somewhat  mortified  by  Dr. 
Johii8oii*s  not  being  highly  pleased  with  some 
Family  Discourses  which  he  had  printed ;  they 
were  in  too  lamiliar  a  style  to  be  approved  of 
by  so  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this 
evening's  conversation,  except  a  single  fragment. 
When  I  mentioned  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton*s 
vision,  the  prediction  of  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  its  exact  fulfilment— Johnson  :  '  It  is  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  has  happened  in 
my  day.  I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his 
uncle,  Lord  Westcote.^  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  am 
willing  to  believe  it.'  Dr.  Adams  :  'You  have 
evidence  enough;  good  evidence  which  needs 
not  such  support.'  Johnbon  :  '  I  like  to  have 
more.' 

Mr^enderson,  with  whom  I  bad  sauntered 
in  the  venerable  walks  of  Merton  College,  and 
found  him  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  supped 
with  us.    Dr.  Johnson  surprised  him  not  a  little, 
by  acknowledging,  with  a  look  of  horror,  that 
he  was  much  oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death. 
The  amiable  Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  God 
was  infinitely  .good.    Johnson  :  *  That  He  is  in- 
finitely good,  as  far  as  the  perfection  of  His 
nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  believe ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  good  upon  the  .whole,  that  indivi- 
duals should  be  punished.    As  to  an  individual^ 
therefore,  He  is  not  infinitely  good ;  and  as  I 
cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
on  which  salvation  is  granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may 
be  one  of  those  who  sliall be  damned.'    (Looking 
■  dismally.)    Db.  Adaus :  'What  do  you. mean 
by   damned  ? '      Johnson    (passionately    and 
loudly) :  '  Sent  to  hell,  sir,  and  punished  ever- 
lastingly.'   Dr.  Adams:  <I  don't  believe  that 
doctrine. '   Johnson  :  '  Hold,  sir ;  do  you  believe 
that  some  will  be  punished  at  all  ? '   Db.  Adams  : 
'  Being  excluded  from  heaven  will  be  a  punish- 
ment;  yet   there  may  be  no  great   positive 
suffering.*     Johnson:   *Well,  sir,  but  if  you 
.  admit  any  degree  of  punishment,  there  is  an 
end  of   your  argument   for  infinite  goodness 
simply  considered ;  for  infinite  goodness  would 
inflict  no  punishment  whatever.     There  is  no 
infinite  goodness  physically  considered ;  morally 
there  is.'     Boswell:    'But  may  not  .a  man 
attain  to  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  not  to  be 
uneasy  from  the  fear  of  death  ? '    Johnson  :  '  A 
man  may  have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep 
him  quiet.    /You  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  talk ;  but  I  do  not 
despair.'    Mrs.  Adams  : '  You  seem,  sir,  to  for- 
get the  merits  of  our  Bedeemer.'    Johnson  : 
'  Madam,  I  do  not  forget  the  merits  of  my 
Bedeemer ;  but  my  Bedeemer  has  said  that  he 
will  set  some  on  His  right  hand  and  some  on  His 
•  left.' — He  was  in  gloomy  agitation,  and  said, 

1  A  correct  account  of  Lord  Lyttelton's  supposed 
'  vision  may  be  found  in  Nosh'siTisfJnr  0/  Worcestershire. 


*  111  have  no  more  on't.'— If  what  has  now  been 
stated  should  be  urged  by  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind 
were  not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered  tint 
Johnson*B  temperament  was  melancholy,  of 
which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  faturltj 
are  often  a  common  effect.  We  shall  pres^xtly 
see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer  to  his 
awful  change,  his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he 
exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as  becomes  a  think- 
ing man  in  that  situation. 

From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to 
discourse  of  life,  whether  it  was  upon  the 
whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson  wraa 
decidedly  for  the  balance  of  misery:  in  con- 
firmation of  which  I  maintained,  that  no  man 
would  choose  to  lead  over  again  the  life  which 
he  had  experienced.  Johnson  acceded  to  that 
opinion  in  the  strongest  terms.  This  is  an 
inquiry  often  made ;  and  its  being  a  subject  of 
disquisition  is  a  proof  that  much  misery  presses 
upon  human  feelix^ ;  for  tiiose  who  are 
conscious  of  a  felicity  of  existence,  would  never 
hesitate  to  accept  of  a  repetition  of  it.  I  have 
met  with  very  few  who  would.  I  have  heard 
Air.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
plausible  argument  on  this  subject:  'Every 
man,'  said  he,  '  would  lead  his  life  over  again : 
for  every  man  is  wilUng  to  go  on  and  take  an 
addition  to  his  life,  which,  as  he  grows  older,  he 
has  no  reason  to  think  will  be  better,  or  even  so 
good,  as  what  has  preceded.'  I  imagine,  how- 
ever, the  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hojie 
that  the  next  part  of  life  wiU  be  free  from  the 
pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  which  we  have 
already  felt.  We  are,  for  wise  purposes,  '  con- 
demned to  hope's  delusive  mine,'  as  Johnson 
finely  says ;  and  I  may  also  quote  the  celebrated 
lines  of  Dryden,  equally  philosophical  and 
poetical : — 

'  When  I  consider  life,  tis  all  a  cheat : 
Yet  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  wiU  repay— 
To-morrow's  lUser  than  the  former  day : 
Lies  worse ;  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  Joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest 
Strange  cozenage  I  none  would  live  past  yean  a^iin ; 
Tet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ; 
And  from  the  dregs  0/  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  giv&*i 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Jdhnson  that  it  seemed 
strange  that  he,  who  has  so  often  delighted  his 
company  by  his  lively  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tion, should  say  he  was  miserable.  Johnson  : 
'  Alas !  it  is  all  outside ;  I  may  be  cracking  my 
joke,  and  cursing  the  sun :  Surij  how  I  hate  thy 
beams/*  I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of  this 
declaration ;  whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine 
picture  of  his  mind,  or  as  the  effect  of  his  per- 
suading himself  contrary  to  the  fact,  that  the 
position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  huinan 
unhappiness  was  true.    We  may  apply  to  him  a 

I 
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sentence  in  Mr.  Greville's  Maxims,  Charttcters, 
and  E^^tums:  a  book  which  ia  entitled  to 
much  more  praise  than  it  has  received :  '  Abib* 
TAB0HU8  u  charming ;  how  full  of  knowledge, 
of  sense,  of  sentiment!  Tou  get  him  with 
difficulty  to  your  supper;  and  after  having 
delighted  everybody  and  himself  for  a  few  hours, 
be  is  obliged  to  return  home;  he  is  finiahing 
his  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the 
portion  of  map.' 

jCHAFTERLXL 

1784. 

On  Sunday,  June  13,  our  philosopher  was  es^ 
ftt  breakfast.  There  was  something  exceedingly 
pleasing  in  our  leading  a  College  life,  without 
restndnt,  and  with  superior  elegance,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  living  in  the  Master's  house,  and 
having  th,6  company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  Kennioot 
related,  in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  wpnder  that  the  poet,  who  had  written 
Paradite  Lost,  should  write  such  poor  Sonnets : 
*  Milton,  Tn»dam,  was  a  genius  that  could  cut  a 
colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  Aot  carve  heads 
upon  cherry  stones.' 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,  whether 
it  was  allowable  at  any  time  to  depart  from 
Truth f  Johnson:  'The  general  rule  is,  that 
truth  should  never  be  violated,  because  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  comfort  of  life 
that  we  should  have  a  full  security  by  mutual 
faith ;  aud  occasional  inconveniences  should  be 
willingly  suffered,  that  we  may  preserve  it. 
There  must,  however,  be  spme  exceptions.  If, 
for  instance,  a  murderer  should  adc  you  which 
way  a  msA  is  gone,  you  may  teU  him  what  is 
not  true,'^  because  you  are  under  a  previous 
obligation  not  to  betray  a  man  to  a  murderer.' 
BoBWELL:  'Supposing  the  person  who  wrote 
JufUtu  were  asked  whether  he  was  the  author, 
might  he  deny  it  ? '  Johnson  :  '  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  this.  If  you  were  sure  that  he 
wrote  Junius,  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think 
as  well  of  him  afterwards?  Yet  it  may  be  uiged, 
that  what  a  man  has  no  tight  to  ask,  you  may 
refuse  to  communicate.;  and  there  is  no  other 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  a  secret,  and  an  im- 
portant secret,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be 
very  hurtful  to  you,  but. a  flat  denial :  for  if  you 
are  silent,  or  hesitate,  or  evade,  it  will  be  held 
equivalent  to  a  confession.  But  stay,  sir,  here 
is  another  case.  Supposing  the  author  had  told 
me  oonfldentially  that  he  had  written  Junius, 
and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  I  should  hold  myself 
at  liber^  to  deny  it,  as  being  under  a  previous 
promise,  express  or  implied,  to  conceal  it.  Now, 
what  I  ought  to  do  for  the  author,  may  I  not 
do  for  mjrself  ?  But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
telling  a  lie  to  a  siok  man,  for  fear  of  alanning 
him.   Tqu  hftve  no  business  with  Qonae^ueiMMs; 


you  are  to  tell  the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not 
sure  what  effect  your  telling  him  that  he  is  in 
danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  his  distemper 
to  a  crisis,  and  that  may  cure  him.  Of  all  lying, 
I  have  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  this,  i>ecause 
I  believe  it  has  been  frequently  practised  on 
myself.' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
weig&t  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  held, 
that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  immutable  prin- 
ciple, ought,  upon  no  account  whatever,  to  be 
violated,  from  supiwsed  previous  or  superior 
obligations,  of  which  every  man  being  to  judge 
for  himself,  there  is  great  danger  that  we  too 
often,  from  partial  motives,  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  exist ;  and  probably,  whatever  extra- 
ordinary  instances  may  sometimes  occur,  where 
some  evil  may  be  prevented  by  violatiiii  this 
noble  principle,  it  wou,ld  be  found  that  human 
happiness  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  per- 
fect were  truth  universally  preserved. 

In  the  notes  to  The  Dundad,  we  ;find  the 
following  verses  addressed  to  Pope : 

'  While  malice.  Pope,  denies  tby  page 
'  Its  own  celestial  fire ; 
WhUe  critics,  and  while  bards  in  lage. 
Admiring,  won't  admire : 

While  wayward  pens  thy  Korth  assail, 

And  envious  tongues  decry ; 
These  times,  though  many  a  Mend  bewail, 

These  times  bewail  not  L 

But  when  ihe  world's  loud  praise  is  thine. 
And  spleen  no  more  shall  blame : 

When  with  thy  Homer  thou  shalt  shine 
In  ope  establiah'd  fame  1 

When  none  shall  raO,  and  every  lay 

Bevote  a  wreath  to  thee  : 
That  day  (for  come  it  wlUX  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  sea.' 

Jt  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable  that  they 
should  appear  without  a  name.  Miss  Seward, 
knowing  Dr.  Johnson's  almost  universal  and 
minute  literary  information,  signified  a  desire 
that  I  should  ask  him  who  was  the  author.  He 
was  prompt  with  his  answer :  '  Why,  sir,  they 
were  written  by  one  Lewis,  who  was  either 
under-master  or  an  ush^r  of  Westminster  school, 
and  published  a  Miscellany,  in  which  "  Qrongar 
Hill "  first  came  out.' '  Johnson  praised  them 
highly,  and  repeated  them  with  »  noble  anima- 

^  Lewis's  Verses  addressed  to  Pope  (as  Mr.  Bindley 
suggests  to  me)  were  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
pieces  in  verse  and  prose  on  occasion  of  The  Dundad, 
8vo,  1783.  Th^  are  there  called  an  Epigram.  '  Qron- 
gar Hill/  the  same  gentleman  observea,  was  first 
printed  In  Savage's  MiactOaidu  as  an  Odt  (It  is  singu- 
lar .that  Johnson  should  not  have  recollected  this), 
and  was  re-pKnta2  in  the  same  year  (1726),  in  Lewis's 
JfiaoeRony,  in  the  form  it  now  hears. 

Lewis  was  author  of  FhUip  qf  Maotdon,  a  tragedy, 
published  in  1787,  and  dedicated  to  Pope ;  and  in  1780 
he  published  a  second  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems. 
— Haloxx. 
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tion.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead  of  'one 
established  fame/  he  repeated  'one  nnclonded 
flame,'  which  he  thought  was  the  reading  in 
former  editions  ;  but  I  believe  was  a  flash  of  his 
own  genius.  It  is  much  more  poetical  than  the 
other. 

On  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tuesday,  15th,  Dr. 
Johnson  snd  I  dined  (on  one  of  them,  I  forget 
which)  with  Mr.  Mickle,  translator  of  Tht 
Lusiad,  at  Wheatley, — a  very  pretty  country 
place  a  few  miles. from  Oxford;  and  on  the 
other  with  Dr.  Wetherell,  Master  of  University 
College.  From  Dr.  Wetherell's  he  went  to  visit 
Mr.  SackviUe  Parker,  the  bookseUer ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  us  he  gave  the  following  account 
of  his  visit,  saying,  *  1  have  been  to  see  my  old 
friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I  find  he  has  married  his 
maid ;  he  has  done  right.  She  had  lived  with 
him  many  years  in  great  confidence,  and  they 
had  mingled  minds;  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  found  any  wife  that  would  have  mitde  him 
so  happy.  The  woman  was  very  attentive  and 
civil  to  me ;  she  pressed  me  to  fix  4i  day  for 
dining  with  them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and 
she  would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack ! 
he  is  very  ill  indeed.'  We  parted  as  never  to 
meet  again.  It  has  quite  broken  me  down.* 
This  pathetic  narrative  was  strangely  diversified 
with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence  of  a  man's 
having  married  his  maid.  I  could  not  but  feel 
it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  15,  while  we 
sat  at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of  a  printed  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Herbert  Croft,  to  a  young  gentle- 
man who  had  been  his  pupil,  in  which  he 
advised  him  to  read  to  the  end  of  whatever 
books  he  should  begin  to  read.  JomrsON :  'This 
is  surely  a  strange  advice ;  you  may  as  well  re- 
solve, that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get 
acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for 
life.  A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing,  or  there 
may  be  only  one  thing  in  it  worth  knowing :  are 
we  to  read  it  all  through?  These  voyages 
(pointing  to  the  three  large  volumes  of  Voyages 
to  the  South  Sea,^  which  were^ust  come  out),  who 
will  read  them  through?  A  man  had  l>etter 
work  his  way  before  the  mast,  than  read  them 
through ;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats  and  mice, 
before  they  are  read  through.  There  can  be 
little  entertainment  in  such  books ;  one  set  of 
savages  is  like  another.'  Boswell:  'I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  Otaheit^  can  be  reckoned 
savages.*  Johnson  :  '  Don't  cant  in  defence  of 
savages.*  Boswell:  'They  have  the  art  of 
navigation.'  Johnson:  'A  dog  or  a  cat  can 
swim.'  Boswell:  'They  carve  very  ingeni- 
ously.'  Johnson:  'A  cat  can  scratch,  and  a 
child  with  a  nail  can  scratch.*  I  perceived  this 
was  none  of  the  moUia  tempora  fcmdi;  so 
desisted. 

1  He  died  at  Oxford  in  his  89th  year,  Dec  10, 17&6, 

-^M  ALONE. 

s  Cook's  Voyagts, 


Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  camie  to 
college  he  wrote  his  first  exerdses  twice  o-rer, 
but  never  did  so  afterwards— Mias  AnAMft :  '  I 
suppose,  sir,  you  eould  not  make  them  better? ' 
Johnson:  'Tes,  madam,  to  be  sure,  I  eoold 
make  them  better.  Thought  is  better  tluai  no 
thought.*  Bliss  Adams  :  '  Do  you  think,  nr, 
you  could  make  your  MamhUrs  better  ? '  Joscif - 
SON:  '  Certainly  I  could.'  Boswell:  Til  lay 
a  bet,  sir,  you  cannot.'  Johnson  :  '  But  I  irin, 
sir,  if  I  choose.  I  shall  make  the  best  of  them 
you  shall  pick  out  better.'  Boswell  :  '  Bat 
you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  aUo-w  of 
that.'  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir,  there  are  three 
ways  of  making  them  better ;— putting  out, 
adding,  or  correcting.* 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following  con- 
versation passed  between  him  and  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  trying  my  fortune  at  the  Eng^liah 
bar.     Having  asked  whether  a  very  extensive 
acquaintanoe  in  London,  which  was  veiy  Tain- 
able,  and  of  great  advantage  to  a  man  at  hurge, 
might  not  be  prejudicial  to  a  lawyo*,  by  pre- 
venting him  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to 
his  business  ? — Johnson  :  '  Sir,  you  will  attend 
to  business  as  business  lays  hold  of  you.    When 
not  actually  employed,  you  may  see  your  friends 
as  much  as  you  do  now.    Tou  may  dine  at  a 
dab  every  day,  and  sup  with  one  of  the  mem- 
bers every*  night ;  and  you  may  be  as  mnch  at 
public  places  as  one  who  has  seen  them  all 
would  wish  to  be.    But  you  must  take  care  to 
attend  constantly  in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to 
mind  your  business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt 
there  (for  nobody  reads  now),  and  to  show  that 
you  want  to  have  business.    And  you  must  not 
be  too  often  seen  at  public  places,  that  com- 
petitors may  not  have  it  to  say,  "  He  is  always  at 
the  playhouse  or  at  Ranelagh,  and  never  to  be 
found  at  his  chambers."    And,  sir,  there  must 
be  a  kind  of  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  pro- 
fessional man,    I  havemothing  particular  to  say 
to  you  on  the  subject.    All  this  I  should  say  to 
any  one ;  I  should  have  said  it  to  Lord  Thuilow 
twenty  years  ago.' 

The  Profession  may  probably  think  this  re- 
presentation of  what  is  required  in  a  barrister 
who  would  hope  for  success,  to  be  much  too  in- 
dulgent ;  but  certain  it  is,  timt  as 

'  The  wits  of  Charles  found  essier  ways  to  fione,' 

some  of  the  lawyers  of  this  age,  who  have  naem. 
high,  have  by  no  means  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  submit  to  that  long  and  painful 
course  of  study  which  a  Plowden,  a  Coke,  and 
a  Hale  considered  as  requisite.  My  respected 
friend,  Mr.  Langton,  has  shown  me,  in  the 
handwriting  of  his  grandfather,  a  curious  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Lord 
Chief -Justice  Hale,  in  which  that  great  man 
tells  him,  '  That  for  two  years  after  he  came  to 
the  inn  of  the  court,  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a 
day;  however  .(his  Lordship  added),  that  by 


this  intense  application  he  almost  brought  him- 
self to  his  grave,  though  he  were  of  a  very 
strong  constitution,  and  after  reduced  himself 
to  eight  hours;  but  that  he  would  not  advise 
anybody  to  so  much ;  that  he  thought  six  hours 
a  day,  with  attention  and  constancy,  was  suffi- 
cient ;  that  man  must  use  his  body  as  he  would 
his  horse  and  his  stomach :  not  tire  him  at  once, 
but  rise  with  an  appetite.* 

On  Wednesday,  June  19th,  l>r.  Johnson  and 
I  returned  to  London  ;  he  was  not  well  to-day, 
and  said  very  little,  employing  himself  chiefly 
in  reading  Euripides.  He  expressed  some  dis- 
pleasure at  me,  for  not  observing  sufficiently 
the  various  objects  on  the  road.  *If  I  had 
your  eyes,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  should  count  the  pas- 
sengers.' It  was  wonderful  how  accurate  his 
observation  of  visual  objects  was,  notwithstand- 
ing his  imperfect  eyesight,  owing  to  a  habit  of 
attention.  That  he  was  much  satisfied  with  the 
respect  paid  to  him  at  Br.  Adams's  is  thus  at- 
tested by  himself :  *  I  returned  last  night  from 
Oxford,  after  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr. 
Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I  could  ex- 
pect or  wish ;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick  man, 
a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please,  has 
surely  done  his  part  well.' 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  ex- 
cursion, I  saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few 
memorandums ;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert 
some  particulars  which  I  collected  at  various 
times. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Astle,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derby- 
shire, brother  to  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Thomaa  Astle,  Esq.,  was  from  his  early 
years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  obligingly 
advised  him  as  to  his  studies,  and  recom- 
mended to  him  the  following  books,  of  which  a 
list,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  communi- 
cate, lies  before  me,  in  Johnson's  own  hand- 
writing : — 

'"Universal  History"  (ancient);  "Rollin'a 
Ancient  History  ;  "  "Paffendorfs  Introduction 
to  History;"  "  Vertot's  History  of  Knights  of 
Malta;"  "  Vertot's  Revohition  of  Portugal;" 
"Vertot's  Kevolution  of  Sweden;"  "Carte's 
History  of  England  ; "  "  Present  State  of  Eng- 
land ; "  "  Geographical  Grammar ; "  "  Prideaux's 
Connexion ; "  "  Nelson's  Feasts  and  Fasts  ; " 
"Duty  of  Man;"  "Gentleman's  Religion;" 
"Chtrendon's  History;"  "Watts's  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind ; "  "  Watts's  Logic ; "  "  Nature 
Displayed;"  "Louth's  English  Gramma^;" 
"  Blackwell  on  the  Classics ; "  "  Sherlock's  Ser- 
mons ; "  "  Burnett's  Life  of  Hale ; "  "  Dupin's 
History  of  the  Church;"  "Shuckford's  Con- 
nexions ; "  "  Law's  Serious  CaU ; "  "  Walton's 
Complete  Angler;"  "Sandys's  Travels;" 
"  Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society ; "  "  Eng- 
land's Gazetteer ; "  "  Goldsmith's  Roman  His- 
toi'y ; "  "  Some  Commentaries  on  the  Bible.  " ' 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  whom  he 


imagined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  timidity, 
resolved  to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  that  he 
might  acquire  confidence — 'Sir,'  said  Johnson, 
*  this  is  a  preposterous  expedient  for  removing 
his  infirmity ;  such  a  disposition  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  Uie  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  public 
school  is  forcing  an  owl  upon  day.' 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house  was 
much  frequented  by  low  company:  'Rags, 
sir,'  said  he,  '  will  always  make  their  appear- 
ance, where  they  have  a  right  to  do  it.' 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living  he 
said,  '  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  doing  what 
they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  table  in  idle 
clusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests ;  and  seem  as 
unfit  to  attend  a  company  as  to  steer  a  man  of 
war.' 

A  dull  country,  magistrate  gave  Johnson  a 
long  tedious  account  of  his  exercising  his  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was  having 
sentenced  four  convicts  to  transportation. 
Johnson,  in  an  agony  of  impatience  to  get  rid 
of  such  a  companion,  exclaimed,'  'I  heartily 
wish,  sir,  that  I  wore  a  fifth.' 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy  was 
read,  in  which  there  occurred  this  line : 

'  Who  rales  o'er  freemen  should  himseU  he  free.' 

The  company  having  admired  it  much — *  I  can- 
not agree  with  you,'  said  Johnson;  'it  might 
as  well  be  said, 

**  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  he  fat" ' 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cator,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  Mr.  Thrale's 
imx>ortant  trust,  and  thus  describes  himc 
'  There  is  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much 
usefulness  in  his  knowledge.'  He  found  a  cor- 
dial solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Becken- 
ham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest,  and  where 
I  find  more  and  more  a  hospitable  welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  censure  of 
any  profession ;  but  he  was  willing  to  allow  a 
due  share  of  merit  to  the  various  departments 
necessary  in  civilised  life.  In  a  splenetic, 
sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of  mind,  however, 
he  would  sometimes  utter  a  pointed  saying  of 
that  nature.  One  instance  has  been  men- 
tioned, where  he  gave  a  sudden  satirical  stroke 
to  the  oharacter  of  an  attorney.  The  too  in- 
discriminate admission  to  that  ei^ployment, 
which  requires  both  abilities  and  integrity,  has 
given  rise  to  injurious  reflections,  which  are 
totally  inapx)licable  to  many  very  respectable 
men  who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and 
honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time  with 
a  pertinacious  gentleman,  his  opponent,  who 
had  talked  in  a  very  puzzling  manner,  happened 
to  say,  'I  dont  understand  you,  sir;'  upon 
which  Johnson  observed,  '  Sir,  I  have  found  you 
an  argument ;  but  I  am  no  obliged  to  find  you 
an  understanding.' 
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Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (u  Horace 
late  Earl  of  Orford  was  often  called),  JohnBon 
allowed  that  he  got  together  a  great  many 
carioiu  little  things,  and  told  them  in  an  elegant 
manner.  Mr.  Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more 
amiable  charaAer  after  reading  his  Lelten  to 
Mrs  ThralCj  but  never  was  one  of  the  true  ad- 
mirers of  that  great  man.'  We  may  suppose  a 
prejudice  conceived,  if  he  ever  heard  Johnson's 
account  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  that  when  he 
made  the  speeches  in  Parliament  for  the  GetUle- 
marCt  Magazine^  'he  always  took  care  to  pat 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  wrong,  and  to  say 
everything  he  could  against  the  electorate  of 
Hanover.'  The  celebrated  Heroic  EpittUf  in 
which  Johnson  is  satirically  introduced,  has 
been  ascribed  both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Mason.  One  day  at  Mr.  Ck)artenay*t,  when  a 
gentleman  expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
more  energy  in  that  poem  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Warton,  the  late 
Laureate,  observed,  *  It  may  have  been  written 
by  Walpole,  alid  buekram'd  by  Mason." 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes  for  having 
modernized  the  language  of  the  ever-memorable  ' 
John  Hales  of  Eton,  in  an  edition  which  his  I 
Lordship  published  of  that  writer's  works. 
'  An  author's  language,  sir,'  said  he,  *  is  a  cha- 
racteristical  part  of  his  composition,  and  is  also 
characteristical  of  the  age  in  which  he  writes. 
Besides,  sir,  when  the  language  is  changed,  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.^  No, 
sir :  I  am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  has  done  tliis.' 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  frequent 
use  of  the  expression,  No^  tir,  waa  not  always 
to  intimate  contradiction ;  for  he  would  say  so 
when  he  was  about  to  enforce  an  afi&rmative 
proposition  which  had  not  been  denied,  as  in 
the  instance  last  mentioned.  I  used  to  consider 
it  as  a  kind  of  flag  of  defiance :  as  if  he  had  said, 
'Any  argument  you  may  offer  against  this  is 
not  just.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.'  It  was  like 
Falstafifs  '  I  deny  your  major.' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he  took 
the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by  his  stories  sjid 
his  wit,  and  of  his  understanding  by  the  remarks 
which  he  repeated,  being  always  sure  that  he 
must  be  a  weak  man  who  quotes  comxtion  things 
with  an  emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles,  John- 
son agreed  with  him ;  and  Sir  Joshua  having 
also  observed  that  the  real  character  of  a  man 
was  found  out  by  his  amusements,  Johnson 
added,  '  Yes,  sir ;  no  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his 
pleasures.' 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  aversion 
to  a  pun.  He  once,  however,  endured  one  of 
mine.  When  we  were  talking  of  a  numerous 
company  in  which  he  had  distinguished  himself 

1  In  his  Posthmnous  Works  he  hss  spoken  of 
Johnson  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner. — Malokk. 

s  It  is  now  (1804)  kiwwn  that  the  Ifcrotc  EpisUt  was 
written  by  Mason.— lllAiiOKBi 


highly,  I  said,  '  Sir,  you  were  a  cod  sarronjided 
by  smelts.  Is  not  this  enough  for  yon  ? — ^at  a 
time,  too,  when  you  were  notjUking  for  »  com- 
pliment ? '  He  laughed  at  this  with  a  compla- 
cent approbation.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  obeerved, 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  '  He  liked  your 
compliment  so  well,  he  was  willing  to  take  it 
with  pun  taucc*  For  my  own  part,  I  think  no 
innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  sbould  be 
suppressed,  and  that  a  good  pun  may  be  ad- 
nutted  among  the  smaller  excellenoes  of  lively 
conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  Dt  Claru  OraUh 
rWut,  he  might  have  given  us  an  admirable 
work.    When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  attacked  the 
Ministry  as  vehemently  as  he  could,  for  kaving 
taken  upon  tiiem  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
importation  of  com,  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed 
himself  to   be   an  adviser  of   that   measure. 
*  My  colleagues,'  said  he,  *  as  I  was  confined  by 
indisposition,    did   me    the   signal  honour  of 
coming  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man  to  ask  his 
opinion.    But,  had  they  not  thus  condescended, 
I  should  have  talxn  up  my  led  and  toalked,  in 
order  to  have  delivered  that  opinion  at  tbe 
Council-board. '    Mr.  Langton,  who  was  present, 
mentioned   this    to   Johnson,    who   observed, 
*'  Now,  sir,  we  see  that  he  took  these  worda  as 
he   found   them ;    without   considering,    that 
though  the  expression  in  Scripture,  take  vp  thy 
bed  and  walk,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the 
sick  man  restored  to  health  and  strength,  -who 
would  of  ootirse  be  supposed  to  carry  his  bed 
with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  was  lying  in  a  state  of  feebleness, 
and  who  certainly  would  not  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  moving  at  all,  that  of  carrying  his 
bed.' 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  newspaper 
one  of  Mr.  Grattan's  animated  and  glowing 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  Ireland, 
in  which  this  expression  occurred  (I  know  not 
if  accurately  taken) :  '  We  wiU  persevere  till 
there  is  not  one  link  of  the  ^iglish  chain  left 
to  clank  upon  the  rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in 
Ireland ; ' — *  Nay,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  don't  you 
perceive  that  one  link  cannot  dank?' 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published,  as  Johnson's,  a 
kind  of  parody  or  counterpart  of  a  fine  poetical 
passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  on 
American  Taxation.  It  is  vigorously  but  some- 
what coarsely  executed ;  and,  I  am  inclined  to 
suppose,  is  not  quite  correctly  exhibited.  I 
hope  he  did  not  use  the  words  '  vile  agents^  for 
the  Americans  in  the  House  of  Parliament; 
and  if  he  did  so  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish 
the  lady  had  not  committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniformly  showed  Johnson  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  when  Mr.  Townshend, 
now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  period  when  he  waa 
conspicuous  in  opposition,  threw  out  some  re- 
flection in  Parliament  upon  the  g^rant   of   a 
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pennon  to  a  man  of  such  political  principles  as 
Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  though  then  of  the  same 
party  with  IVIr.  Townshend,  stood  warmly  forth 
in  defence  of  his  friend,  to  whom,  he  justly 
observed,  the  pension  was  granted  solely  on 
account  of  his  eminent  literary  merit.  I  am 
well  assured  that  Mr.  Townshend's  attack  upon 
Johnson  was  the  occasion  of  his  '  hitching  in  a 
rhyme  ;*  for  that  in  the  original  copy  of  Gold- 
smith's character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Jtdalia- 
tion,  anotl^er  person's  name  stood  in  the  couplet 
where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now  introduced : 

'  Though  fraught  with  all  learning  kept  straining  his 

throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote.' 

It  may  be  worth  remarking,  among  the  minu- 
tice  of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was  once 
drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the  Trained  Bands 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  that  Mr.  Rackstrow, 
of  the  Museum  in  Fleet  Street,  was  his  colonel. 
It  may  be  believed  he  did  not  serve  in  person  ; 
but  the  idea,  with  all  its  circumstanees,  is  cer- 
tainly laughable.  He  upon  that  occasion  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword 
and  belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his 
closet. 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  he  once 
employed,  if  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased.— When  somebody  talked  of  being  im- 
posed on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and  sugar,  and 
such  articles :  *  That  will  not  be  the  case,'  said 
he,  *  if  you  go  to  a  stately  thop,  as  I  always  do. 
In  such  a  shop  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take 
a  petty  advantage.' 

An  author  of  most  anxious  and  restless  vanity 
being  mentioned, — 'Sir,'  said  he,  'there  is  not 
a  young  sapling  upon  Parnassus  more  severely 
blown  about  by  every  wind  of  criticism  than  that 
poor  fellow.' 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a  yr^M- 
bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this  :  '  One  immedi- 
ately attracts  your  liking,  the  other  your  aver- 
sion. You  love  the  one  till  you  find  reason  to 
hate  bim ;  you  hate  the  other  till  you  find  reason 
to  love  him.' 

The  wife  of  one 'of  his  acquaintance  had  fraudu- 
lently made  a  pune  for  herself  out  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune.  Feeling  a  proper  compunction 
in  her  last  moments,  she  confessed  how  much 
she  had  secreted;  but  before  she  could  tell 
where  it  was  placed,  she  was  seised  with  a  con- 
vulsive fil  and  expired.  Her  husband  said,  he 
was  more  hurt  by  her  want  of  confidence  in 
him,  than  by  the  loss  of  hia  money.  *I  told 
him,'  said  Johnson,  *  that  he  should  console  him- 
self :  for  perhaps  the  money  might  be  found,  and 
he  was  stire  that  his  wife  was  gone.* 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  Johnson  of 
his  having  been  in  company  with  him  on  a  former 
occasion.  'I  do  not  remember  it,  sir.'  The 
physician  still  insisted ;  adding,  that  he  that  day 
wore  so  fine  a  coat  that  it  must  have  attracted 
his  notice.     'Sir/  said  Johnson,  'had  you  been 


dipped  in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
you.' 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking  in  his 
own  style ;  for  when  he  had  carelessly  missed  it, 
he  would  repeat  the  thought  translated  into  it. 
Talking  of  the  comedy  of  The  Rehearsal,  he  said, 
*  It  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet.'  This 
was  easy  ;.he  therefore  caught  himself,  and  pro- 
nounced a  more  round  sentence :  *  It  has  not 
vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.' 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  travels 
for  assuming  a  feigned  character,  saying  (in  his 
sense  of  the  word),  *  He  carries  out  one  lie ;  we 
know  not  how  many  he  brings  back.'  At  an- 
other time,  talking  of  the  same  person,  he  ob- 
served, '  Sir,  your  assent  to  a  man  whom  you 
have  never  known  to  falsify,  is  a  debt ;  but  after 
you  have  known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  assent  to 
him  then  is  a  favour.' 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he  ad- 
mired much  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his  Discourses  to 
tlie  Royal  Academy.  He  observed  one  day  of  a 
passage  in  them,  '  I  think  I  might  as  well  have 
said  this  myself  ;'  and  once,  when  Mr.  Langton 
was  sitting  by  hire,  he  read  one  of  them  veiy 
eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus:  'Very 
well.  Master  Beynolds ;  very  well  indeed.  But 
it  will  not  bound erstood.' 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  painting  was  so 
far  inferior  to  poetry,  that  the  story  or  even  em- 
blem which  it  communicates  must  be  previously 
known,  and  mentioned,  as  a  natural  and  laugh- 
able instance  of  this,  that  a  little  Miss,  on  seeing 
a  picture  of  Justice  with  the  scales,  had  exclaimed 
to  me,  'See,  there's  a  woman  selling  sweet- 
meats;' he  said,  'Painting,  sir,  can  illustrate, 
but  cannot  inform.' 

No  man  was  more  ready  to  make  an  apology, 
when  he  had  censured  unjustly,  than  Johnson. 
When  a  proof-sheet  of  one  of  his  works  was 
brought  to  him,  he  found  fault  with  the  mode 
in  which  a  part  of  it  was  arranged,  refused  to 
read  it,  and  in  a  passion  desired  that  the  com- 
positor *  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor 
was  Mr.  Manning,  a  decent,  sensible  man,  who 
had  composed  about  one-half  of  his  Dictionary, 
when  in  Mr.  Strahan^s  printing-house;  and  a 
great  part  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  when  in  that 
of  Mr.  Nichols ;  and  who  (in  his  seventy-seventh 
year),  when  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  printing-house, 
composed  a  part  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
concerning  him.  By  producing  the  manuscript, 
he  at  once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  not 
to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly  and 
earnestly  said  to  him,  '  Mr.  Comixwitor,  I  ask 
your  pardon ;  Mr.  Compositor,  I  ask  your  par- 
don again  and  again.' 


1  Compositor  in  the  printing-house  means  the  person 
who  adjusts  Uie  tyi>es  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to 
stand  for  printing;  and  arranges  what  is  called  the 
form.,  from  which  an  impression  is  taken.— BaswsLL. 
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His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable  was 
almost  beyond  example.  The  following  in- 
stance is  well  attested : — Coming  home  late  one 
night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  lying  in  the  street 
so  much  exhausted  that  she  coidd  not  walk.  He 
took  her  upon  his  back,  and  carried  her  to  his 
house,  where  he  discovered  that  she  was  one  of 
those  wretched  females  who  had  fallen  into  the 
lowest  state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  In- 
stead of  harshly  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her 
taken  cu'e  of  with  all  tenderness  for  along  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  restored 
to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put  her  into  a 
virtuous  way  of  living.  * 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  singularly 
happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature  of  Papyrius 
Cursor  to  his  ingenious  and  diverting  cross- 
readings  of  the  newspapers ;  it  being  a  real  name 
of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  clearly  expressive  of 
the  thing  done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have  nttered 
what  is  called  a  bull.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when 
they  were  riding  together  in  Devonshire,  com- 
plained that  he  had  a  very  bad  horse,  for  that 
even  when  going  downliill  he  moved  slowly  st^p 
by  step.  '  Ay,'  said  Jolinson^  'and  when  he  gou 
uphill,  he  stands  stilV 

He  had  a  great  aversion  to  gesticulating  in 
company.  He  called  once  to  a  gentleman  who 
offended  him  in  that  point,  'Don't  aUitudinize.* 
And  when  another  gentleman  thought  he  was 
giving  additional  force  to  what  he  uttered,  by 
expressive  movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson 
fairly  seized  them,  and  held  them  down. 

An  author  of  considerable  eminence  having 
engrossed  a  good  share  of  the  conversation  in  the 
company  of  Johnson,  and  having  said  nothing 
but  what  was  trifling  and  insignificant,  Johnson, 
when  he  was  gone,  observed  to  us,  *  It  is  won- 
derful what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  be- 
tween a  man's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talking. 

writes  with  great  spirit,  but  is  a  poor 

talker.  Had  h^  held  his  tongue,  we  might  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  restrained  by  mo- 
desty ;  but  he  has  spoken  a  great  deal  to-day, 
and  you  have  heard  what  stuff  it  was.' 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  congi  cTdire 
has  not  perhaps  the  force  of  a  command,  but 
may  be  considered  only  as  a  strong  recommen- 
dation,— '  Sir,*  replied  Johnson,  who  overheard 
liim,  'it  is  such  a  recommendation,  as  if  I  should 
throw  you  out  of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window, 
and  recommend  you  to  fall  soft.' ' 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social  hour 

-  - 

'  The  circnmstance  therefore  alluded  to,  in  Mr. 
Courtenay's  Poetiocd  Character  of  him,  is  strictly  true. 
My  informer  was  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  lived  many 
years  in  Dr.  Johnson's  house. — Boswell. 

2  This  has  been  printed  in  other  publications, '  fall 
to  the  ground.'  But  Johnson  himselt  gave  me  tlie  true 
expression  which  he  had  used  as  above,  meaning  that 
the  recommendation  left  as  little  choice  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other.— Boswell. 


with  him  during  their  long  aoquaintance,  which 
commenced  when  they  both  lived  in  the  Temple, 
has  preserved  a  good  number  of  particulars  con- 
cerning him,  most  of  which  are  to  be  fouod  in 
the  department  ef  Apophthegms,  etc.,  in  the 
Collection  of  Johnson's  Works.  But  he  has 
been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  the  following; 
which  are  original : — 

'  One  evening,  previous  to  the  trial  of  Baretti, 
a  consultation  of  his  friends  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Xane.  Among  others  pre- 
sent were  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
differed  in  sentiments  concerning  the  tendency 
of  some  part  of  tiie  defence  the  prisoner 
was  to  make.  When  the  meeting  wbm  over, 
Air.  Steevens  observed,  that  the  question 
between  him  and  his  friend  had  beenegitated 
with  rather  too  much  warmth.  "It  may  be  so, 
sir  (replied  the  Doctor),  for  Burke  and  I  should 
have  been  of  one  opinion,  if  we  had  had  no 
audience."' 

'  Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character  in 
which  perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never  saw  him. 
His  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  the  praises 
bestowed  on  the  celebrated  Torre's  fireworks  at 
Marylebone  Gardens,  he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to 
accompany  him  thither.  The  evening  had 
proved  showery ;  and  soon  after  the  few  people 
present  were  assembled,  public  notice  was  given, 
that  the  conductors  to  the  wheels,  suns,  stars, 
etc.  were  so  thoroughly  water-soaked,  that  it 
was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition  should 
be  made.  "This  is  a  mere  excuse,"  says  the 
Doctor,  "  to  save  their  crackers  for  a  more  pro- 
fitable company.  Let  us  both  hold  up  our  sticks^ 
and  threaten  to  break  those  coloured  lamps  thai 
surround  the  orchestra,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
our  wishes  gratified.  The  core  of  the  fireworks 
cannot  be  Injured;  let  the  different  pieces  he 
touched  in  their  respective  centres,  and  they 
will  do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever. " — Some  young 
men  who  overheard  him,  immediately  began  the 
violence  he  had  recommended,  and  an  attempt 
.was  speedily  made  to  fire  some  of  the  wheels 
which  appeared  to  have  received  the  smallest 
dji>mage ;  but  to  little  purpose  were  they  lighted, 
for  most  of  them  completely  failed. — The  author 
of  the  BamMer,  however,  may  be  considered, 
on  this  occasion,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  sne^ 
cessful  riot,  though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotech- 
nist.' 

'  It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson,  so  far 
as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  careless  of  his 
appearance  in  public.  But  this  is  not  altogether 
true,  as  the  following  slight  instance  may  show : 
— Goldsmith's  last  comedy  was  to  be  represented 
during  some  court-mourning ;  and  Mr.  Steevens 
appointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carry  him 
to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  dine  with  others 
of  the  poet's  friends.  The  Doctor  was  ready 
dressed,  ^ut  in  coloured  clothes ;  yet  being  told 
that  he  would  find  every  one  else  in  Uack^ 
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received  the  intelligence  with  a  profusion  of 
thanks,  hastened  to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while 
repeating  his  gratitude  for  the  information  that 
had  toved  him  from  an  appearance  so  improper 
in  the  front  row  of  a  front  boaL  "  I  would  not," 
added  he,  "  for  ten  pounds,  have  seemed  so  re- 
trograde to  any  general  observance." ' 

*  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dislikes  on 
very  slender  circumstances.  Happening  one  day 
to  mention  Mr.  Flaxman,  a  dissenting  minister, 
with  some  compliment  to  his  exact  memory  in 
chronological  matters,  the  Doctor  replied,  '*  Let 
me  hear  no  more  of  hlbi,  sir.  That  is  the  fellow 
who  made  the  Index  to  my  BamUerSf  and  set 
down  the  name  of  Milton  thus :  Milton,  Mr, 
John." ' 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony :  '  It  is  un- 
fortunate, however,  for  Johnson,  that  his  par- 
ticularities and  frailties  can  be  more  distinctly 
traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  exertions. 
Gould  the  many  bounties  he  studiously  con- 
cealed, the  many  acts  of  bumanity.he  performed 
in  private,  be  displayed  with  equal  circumstan- 
tiality, his  defects  would  be  so  far  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  his  virtues,  that  the  latter  only  would 
be  regarded.' 

Though,  from  my  very  high  admiration  of  John- 
son, I  have  wondered  that  he  was  not  courted 
by  all  the  great  and  all  the  eminent  persons  of 
his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to  be  considered,  that 
no  man  of  humble  birth,  who  lived  entirely  by 
literature,  in  short,  no  author  by  profession,  ever 
*rose  in  this  country  into  that  personal  notice 
which  he  did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a 
numerous  variety  of  names  has  been  mentioned, 
to  which  many  might  be  added.  I  cannot  omit 
Lord  and  Lady  Lucan,  at  whose  house  he  often 
enjoyed  all  that  an  elegant  table  and  the  best 
company  can  contribute  to  happiness ;  he  found 
hospitality  united  with  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments, and  embellished  with  charms  of 
wliich  no  man  could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  June  22, 1  dined  with  him  at  the 
Literary  Club,  the  last  time  of  his  being  in  that 
respectable  society.  The  other  members  pre- 
sent were  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot, 
Lord  Falmerston,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone. 
He  looked  ill ;  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude, 
that  he  did  not  trouble  the  company  with  melan- 
choly complaints.  They  all  showed  evident 
marks  of  kind  concern  about  him,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  exerted  himself  to 
be  as  entertaining  as  his  indisposition  allowed 
^him. 

The  anxiety  of  Ms  friends  to  preserve  so  esti- 
mable a  life,  as  long  as  human  means  might  be 
supposed  to  have  influence,  made  them  plan  for 
him  a  retreat  from  the  severity  of  a  British 
winter  to  the  mild  climate  of  Italy.  This 
scheme  was  at  last  brought  to  a  serious  resolu- 
tion at  Greneral  Paoli's,  where  I  had  often  talked 
of  it.  One  essential  matter,  however,  I  under- 
stood was  necessary  to  be  previously  settled. 


which  was  obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his 
income  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
defray  the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  the 
first  literary  character  of  a  great  nation,  and, 
independent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the  author 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
The  person  to  whom  I  above  all  others  thought 
I  should  apply  to  negotiate  this  business,  was 
the  Lord  Chancellor,^  because  I  knew  that  he 
highly  valued  Johnson,  and  that  Johnson  highly 
valued  his  Lordship ;  so  that  it  was  no  degradi^- 
tion  of  my  illustrious  friend  ^o  solicit  for  him 
the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have  mentioned 
what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  me  when  he  was  at 
the  bar ;  and  after  his  Lordship  was  advanced 
to  the  seals,  he  said  of  him,  '  I  would  prepare 
myself  for  no  man  in  England  but  Lord  lliur- 
low.  When  I  am  to  meet  with  him,  I  should 
wish  to  know  a  day  before.*  How  he  would 
have  prepared  himself,  I  cannot  conjecture. 
Would  he  have  selected  certain  topics,  and  con- 
sidered them  in  every  view,  so  as  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  fU'gue  them  at  all  points  ?  and  what  may 
we  suppose  those  topics  to  have  been?  I  once 
started  the  cuiious  inquiry  to  the  great  man 
who  was  the  subject  of  tliis  compliment;  he 
smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

1  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
who  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  me; 
and  I  therefore,  though  personally  very  little 
known  to  his  Lordship,  wrote  to  him,''  stating 
the  case,  and  requesting  his  good  offices  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  I  mentioned  that  I  was  obliged  to  set 
out  for  Scotland  early  in  the  following  week; 
so  that,  if  his  Lordship  should  have  any  com- 
mands for  me  as  to  this  pious  negotiation,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  send  them  before  that  time ; 
otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  would  give  all 
attention  to  it. 

This  application  was  made,  not  only  without 
any  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Johnson  himself, 
but  was  utterly  unknown  to  him ;  nor  had  he 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  it.  Any  insinuations, 
therefore,  which  since  his  death  have  been 
thrown  out,  as  if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what 
was  superfluous,  are  without  any  foundation. 
But  had  he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
superfluous ;  for  though  the  money  he  had  saved 
proved  to  be  more  than  his  friends  imagined, 
or  than  I  believe  he  himself,  in  his  carelessness 
oonceming  worldly  matters,  knew  it  to  be,  had 
he  travelled  upon  the  Continent,  an  augmen- 
tation of  his  income  would  by  no  means  have 
been  unnecessaiy. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23, 1  visited  him  in  the 

>  Edward  Lord  Thurlow,  who  died  September  11, 
1806.— Malone. 

2  It  is  strange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should  have 
related  that  the  application  was  made  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  he  could  so  easily  have  been  informed 
of  the  truth  by  inquiring  of  Sir  Joshua.  Sir  John's 
carelessness  to  ascertain  facts  is  very  remarkahLa— 

BOSWELL. 
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moming,  after  having  been  present  at  the 
shocking  si^ht  of  fifteen  men  executed  before 
Newgate.  I  said  to  him,  I  was  sure  that  human 
life  waa  not  machinery,  that  ia  to  say,  a  chain 
of  fatality  planned  and  directed  by  the  Supreme 
Being,  aa  it  had  in  it  so  much  wickedness  and 
misery,  so  many  instances  of  both,  as  that  by 
which  my  mind  was  now  clouded. 

Were  it  machinery,  it  would  be  better  than 
it  is  in  these  respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not 
being  a  system  of  moral  government.  He  agreed 
with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the  great 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  human  will,  which 
has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed  with  so  much 
sophistry:  'But^  sir,  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  no  man  believes  it.  If  a  man  should 
give  me  arguments  that  I  do  not  see,  though  I 
could  not  answer  them,  should  I  believe  that  I 
do  not  see?'  It  will  be  observed  that  Johnson 
at  aU  times  made  the  just  distinction  between 
doctrines  contrary  to  reason,  and  doctrines  above 
reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper  for 
unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  'Sir,  one  of  our 
regular  cleigy  will  probably  not  impress  their 
minds  sufficiently :  they  should  be  attended  by 
a  Methodist  preacher  *  or  a  Popish  priest.'  Let 
me  however  observe,  in  justice  to  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Vilette,  who  haa  been  ordinary  of  Newgate  for 
no  less  than  eighteen  years,  in  ihe  course  of 
which  he  has  attended  many  hundreds  of 
wretched  criminals,  that  his  earnest  taid  humane 
exhortations  ha^e  been  very  effectuaL  His 
extraordinary  diligence  is  highly  praiseworthy, 
and  merits  a  distinguished  reward.* 

On  Thursday,  June  24th,  I  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Billy's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  School,  Mr.  Smith, 
vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr.  Pinkcrton, 
author  of  various  literary  performances,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.  At  my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  invited,  as  I  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson /tnd 
him  brought  together  again  by  chance,  that  a 
reconciliation  might  be  effected.  Mr.  Sheridan 
happened  to  come  early,  and,  having  learnt  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there,  went  away ;  so  I 
found,  with  sincere  regret,  that  my  friendly 
intentions  were  hopeless.  I  ^recollect  nothing 
that  passed  this  day,  except  Johnson's  quick- 
ness, who,  when  Dr.  Beattie  observed,  as  some- 
thing remarkable  which  had  happened  to  him, 
that  he  had  chanced  to  see  both  No.  1  and  No. 
1000  of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the 
last — 'Why,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  'there  is  an 

>  A  friend  of  mlno  happened  to  be  passing  by  a  ^eld 
congregcUion  in  the  environs  of  London,  when  a  Metho- 
dUt  preacher  quoted  this  passage  with  tirianiph.— 
BoewKLL. 

s  I  trust  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily  in 
unison  with  the  Court,  will  have  the  Justice  and  gene- 
rosity to  obtain  preferment  for  this  reverend  gentle- 
man, now  a  worthy  old  servant  of  that  magnificent 
coii>oration.— Bosw£LL. 


equal  chance  for  one*8  seeing  those  two  numbc^rs 
as  any  other  twa'  He  was  clearly  right :  yet 
the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes,  ^ach  of  which 
is  in  some  degree  more  conspicuous  than  the 
rest,  could  not  but  strike  one  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  the  sight  of  any  other  two 
numbers.  Though  I  have  neglected  to  preserve 
his  conversation,  it  was  perhaps  at  this  inter- 
view that  Dr.  Knox  formed  the  notion  of  it 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  his  Winter  Eveninffg. 

On  Friday,  June  25,  I  dined  with  him  at 
General  Paoli's,  where  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  '  I  love  to  dine.'  There 
was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  his  taste,  of  all 
which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat  so  much,  that  I 
was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt  by  it ;  and  I  whis- 
pered to  the  General  my  fear,  and  begged  he  might 
not  press  him.  'Alas!'  said  the  General,  'see 
how  very  ill  he  looks ;  he  can  live  but  a  very 
short  time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight  gratifica- 
tions to  a  man  under  sentence  of  death?  There 
is  a  humane  custom  in  Italy,  by  which  persona 
in  that  melancholy  situation  are  indulged  with 
having  whatever  they  like  best  to  eat  and  drink, 
even  with  expensive  delicacies.' 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield  hy 
Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  received 
from  her,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  him 
approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the  truth 
of  a  high  compliment  which  I  had  been  told  he 
had  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned  to 
him  Tfie  Colombiadt,  an  epic  poem,  by  Madame 
du  Boccage:  'Madame,  there  is  not  anything 
equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea  round  the 
North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  ^n  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook.' 

On  Sunday,  June  27th,  I  found  him  rather 
better.  I  mentioned  to  him  a  3roung  man  who 
was  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  and  children, 
in  expectation  of  being  provided  for  by  two  of 
her  brothers  settled  in  that  island,  one  a  dei^- 
man  and  the  other  a  physician.  Johnson  :  *  It 
is  a  wild  scheme,  sir,  unless  he  has  a  positive 
and  deliberate  invitation.  There  was  a  poor 
girl,  who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  had  a 
cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that  in  a  letter  to  her 
expressed  a  wish  she  should  come  out  to  that 
island,  and  expatiated  on  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  her  situation.  The  poor  girl  went 
out :  her  cousin  was  much  surprised,  and  asked 
her  how  she  could  think  of  coming.  *  *  Because, " 
said  she,  "  you  invited  me." — "  Not  I,"  answered 
the  cousin.  The  letter  was  then  produced.  ^*  I 
see  it  is  true,"  said  she,  *'  that  I  did  invite  you  ; 
but  I  did  not  think  you  would  come."  They 
lodged  her  in  an  outhouse,  where  she  passed  her 
time  miserably;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  an 
opportunity  she  returned  to  England.  Always 
teH  this,  when  you  hear  of  people  going  abroad 
to  relations,  upon  a  notion  of  being  well 
received.  In  the  case  which  you  mention  it  is 
probable  the  clergyman  spends  all  begets,  and  the 
physician  does  not  know  how  muoh  he  is  to  get^' 
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We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds*8 
with  General  Paoli,  Lord  Eliot  (formerly  Mr. 
Eliot,  of  Port  Eliot),  Dr.  Beattie,  and  some 
other  company.  Talking  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
— JoHiiSON:  *His  manner  was  exquisitely  ele- 
gant, and  he  had  more  knowledge  than  I  ex- 
pected.* BOSWELL:  'Did  you  find,  sir,  his 
conversation  to  be  of  a  superior  style  ?  *  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I  had 
with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  superiority,  for 
it  was  upon  philology  and  literature.'  Lord 
Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at  the  same  time  with 
Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chesterfield's  natural  son, 
justly  observed,  that  it  was  strange  that  a  man 
who  showed  he  had  so  much  affection  for  his 
son  as  Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  writing  so  many 
long  and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of 
them  when  he  was  Secretary  jof  State,  which 
certainly  was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of  dis- 
position, should  endeavour  to  make  his  son  a 
rascaL  His  Lordship  told  us  that  Foote  had 
intended  to  bring  on  the  s^age  a  father  who  had 
thus  tutored  his  son,  and  to  show  the  son  an 
honest  man  to  every  one  else,  but  practising  his 
father's  maxims  upon  him,  and  cheating  him. 
Johnson:,  *I  am  much  pleased  with  this 
design;  but  I  think  there  was  no  occasion  to 
make  the  son  honest  at  alL  No ;  he  should  be 
a  consummate  rogue:  the  contrast  between 
honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  stronger. 
It  should  be  contrived  so  that  the  father  should 
be  the  only  sufferer  by  the  son's  vUlany,  uid 
thus  there  would  be  poetical  justice.' 

He  put  Lord  Eliot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Walter 
Harte.  'I  know,'  said  he,  'Harte  was  your 
Lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also  tutor  to  the 
Peterborough  family.  Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you 
recollect  any  particulars  that  he  told  you  of 
Lord  Peterborough  ?  He  is  a  favourite  of  mine, 
and  is  not  enough  known ;  his  character  has 
been  only  ventilated  in  party  pamphlets. '  Lord 
Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good  as 
to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell  what  he 
could  recollect.  Accordingly  some  things  were 
mentioned.  'But,'  said  his  Lordship,  'the  best 
account  of  Lord  Peterborough  that  I  have  hap- 
pened to  meet  with,  is  in  Captain  Carleton's 
McTfioira,  Carleton  was  descended  of  an  an- 
cestor who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Derry.  He  was  an  officer;  and  what 
was  rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of 
engineering.'  Johnson  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at  Port  Eliot ; 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  procured  a  copy 
in  London,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed 
when  it  came ;  but  was  so  much  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  sat  up  till  he  had  read  it  through, 
and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  its  authenticity;  adding, 
with  a  smile  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage),  '  I  did  not 
think  a  if<mngLord  could  have  mentioned  to  me 


a  book  in  the  English  history  that  was  not 
known  to  me.' 

An  addition  to  our  company  came  after  we 
went  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Dr.  Johnson 
seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  audience  in- 
creased. He  said,  *He  wished  Lord  Orford's 
pictures,  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  Museum, 
might  be  purchased  by  the  public,  because  both 
the  money,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  curiosities 
would  remain  in  the  country ;  whereas  if  they 
were  sold  into  another  kingdom,  the  nation 
would  indeed  get  some  money,  but  would  lose 
the  pictures  and  curiosities,  which  it  would  be 
desirable  we  should  have,  for  improvement  in 
taste  and  natural  history.  The  only  question 
was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  want  of  money, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  take  a  large 
price  from  a  foreign  state  ? ' 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discussion  of  the 
difference  between  intuition  and  sagacity  ;  one 
being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the  other  requir- 
ing a  circuitous  process ;  one,  he  observed,  was 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  nose  of  the 
mind. 

A  young  gentleman  present  took  up  the  argu- 
ment against  him,  and  maintained  that  no  man 
ever  thinks  of  the  nose  ofUie  mind,  not  adverting 
that  though  that  figurative  sense  seems  strange  to 
us,  as  very  unusual,  it  is  truly  not  more  forced 
than  Hamlet's  *  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. '  He 
persisted  mueh  too  long,  and  appeared  to  John- 
son as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  antagonist 
with  too  much  presumption :  upon  which  he 
called  to  him,  in  a  loud  tone,  '  AVhat  is  it  you 
are  contending  for,  if  you  he  contending  ? ' — And 
afterwards  imagining  that  the  gentleman  re- 
torted upon  him  with  a  kind  of  smart  drollery, 

he  said,  *Mr. ,  it  does  not  become  you  to 

talk  so  to  me.  Besides,  ridicule  is  not  your 
talent ;  you  have  there  neither  intuition  nor 
sagacity.' — The  gentleman  protested  that  he 
had  intended  no  improper  freedom,  but  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  After  a  short 
pause,  during  which  we  were  somewhat  uneasy 
— Johnson:  *6ive  me  your  hand,  sir.  You 
were  too  tedious,  and  I  was  too  short.'    Mu. 

:  *  Sir,  I  am  honoured  by  your  attention  in 

any  way.'  Johnson  :  '  Come,  sir,  let's  have  no 
more  of  it.  We  offended  one  another  by  our 
contention ;  let  us  not  offend  the  company  by 
our  compliments.' 

He  now  said,  'He  wished  much  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  winter  in 
England.'  I  said  nothing ;  but  enjoyed  a  secret 
satisfaetion  in  thinking  that  I  had  taken  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  make  such  a  scheme 
practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  28,  I  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  following 
letter:—  ^ 

'to  jambs  boswbll,  esq. 
'Sib, — 1  should  luive  answered  your  letter 
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immediately,  if  (being  much  engaged  when  I  re- 
ceived it)  I  had  not  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and 
forgot  to  open  it  till  this  morning. 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sugges- 
tion ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as  far  as  I 
can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  merit. — 
But  it  will  he  necessary,  if  I  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  miss  seeing  you,  to  converse  with 
Sir  Joshua  on  the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask, 
— in  short,  upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out. 
It  would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all,  if  such  a  man 
should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to  take  care 
of  his  health.  —Yours,  etc. ,  *  Thurlow.* 

This  letter  gave  me  very  high  satisfacl&on.  I 
next  day  went  and  showed  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it.  He 
thought  that  I  should  now  communicate  the  ne- 
gotiation to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  might  afterwards 
complain,  if  the  attention  with  which  he  had 
been  honoured  should  bo  too  long  concealed  from 
liim.  I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland  next 
morning ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially  insisted  that 
I  should  stay  another  day,  that  Johnson  and  I 
might  dine  with  him,  that  we  three  might  talk 
of  his  Italian  tour,  and,  as  Sir  Joshua  expressed 
himself,  'have  it  aU  out.'  I  hastened  to  John- 
son, and  was  told  by  him  that  he  was  rather 
better  to-day.  Boswell  :  *  I  am  very  anxious 
about  you,  sir,  and  particularly  that  you  should 
go  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I  believe  is  your 
own  wish.'  Johnson  :  *  It  is,  sir.*  Boswell  : 
'You  have  no  objection,  I  presume,  but  the 
money  it  would  require.'  Johnson  ;  *  AAliy,  no, 
sir.' — Upon  which  I  gave  him  a  particular  ac- 
count of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter.  He  listened  with 
much  attention;  then  warmly  said,  'This  is 
taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  man.' — *  Oh,  sir,' 
said  I,  with  most  sincere  affection,  '  your  friends 
would  do  everything  for  you.'  He  paused, — 
grew  more  and  more  agitated, — till  tears  started 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  with  fervent 
emotion,  '  GoD  bless  you  alL'  I  was  so  affected 
that  I  also  shed  tears. — ^After  a  short  silence,  he 
renewed  and  -extended  his  grateful  benediction. 
'God  bless  you  all,  for  Jesus  Chkibt's  sake.' 
We  both  remained  for  some  time  unable  to 
speak. — He  rose  suddenly  and  quitted  the  room, 
quite  melted  in  tenderness.  He  stayed  but  a 
short  time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness. 
Soon  after  he  returned  I  left  him,  having  first 
engaged  him  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
next  day. — I  never  was  again  under  that  roof 
which  I  had  so  long  reverenced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly  confi- 
dential dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  fteynolds  took 
place,  no  other  company  being  present.  Had  I 
known  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  should 
enjoy,  in  this  world,  the  conversation  of  a  friend 
whom  I  so  much  respected,  and  from  whom  I  de- 
rived so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  I 


should  have  been  deeply  affected.  "NVlieii  I  now 
look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a  sin^^e  irord 
should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguixie  in  oar 
expectations,  that  we  expatiated  with  confidence 
on  the  liberal  provision  which  we  were    sure 
would  be  made  for  him,  conjecturing  "wrlietlier 
munificence  would  be  displayed  in  oxie    I&t^ge 
donation,  or  in  an  ample  increase  of  his  pension. 
He  himself  catched  so  much  of  our  entlmsiasm, 
as  to  allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible 
that  our  hopes  might  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realised.     He  said  that  he  would  rather  liave  his 
pension  doubled  than  a  grant  of  a  thousand 
pounds;  'for,'  said  he,  'though  probably  I  msy 
not  live  to  receive  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds;, 
a  man  would  have  the  consciousness  that  he 
should  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  splen- 
dour, how  long  soever.it  nught  be.'   Considering 
what  a  moderate  proportion  an  income  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year  bears  to  innumerable 
fortunes  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  a  man   so    truly  great  should  think  it 
splendour. 

As  an  instMice  of  extraordinary  liberality  of 
friendship,  he  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  had 
upon  this  occasion  offered  him  a  hundred  a  year 
for  his  life.  A  grateful  tear  started  into  his  eye, 
as  he  spoke  this  in  a  faltering  tone. 

Sir  Joshua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter  his 
imagination  with  agreeable  prospects  of  happi- 
ness in  Italy.  'Nay,'  said  he,  'I  must  not 
expect  much  of  that.  When  a  man  goes  to 
Italy  merely  to  feci  how  he  breathes  tiie  air,  he 
can  enjoy  very  little.' 

Our  conversation  turned  upon  living  in  the 
country,  which  Johnson,  whose  melancholy  mind 
required  the  dissipation  of  quick  successive 
variety,  had  habituated  himself  to  consider  as  a 
kind  of  mental  imprisonment.  'Yet,  sir,'  said 
I,  'there  are  many  people  who  are  content  to  | 
live  in  the  country.'  Johnson  :  '  Sir,  it  is  in  | 
the  intellectual  world  as  in  the  physical  world  :  i 
we  are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body  i 
is  at  rest  in  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it ;  they  < 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country,  are  jCt  \ 
for  the  country.'  *  ,  i 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued  that  ; 
a  refinement  of  taste  was  a  disadvantage,  as  they  ' 
who  have  attainccl  to  it  must  be  seldomer  pleased  ' 
than  those  who  have  no  nice  discrimination,  and  i 
are  therefore  satisfied  with  everything  that  i 
comes  in  their  way.  Johnson:  'Nay,  sir;  that  ' 
is  a  paltry  notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect 
as  you  can  in  every  respect.'  i 

I  accompanied  him,  in  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's  ' 
coach,  to  the  entry  of  Bolt  Court.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  would  not  go  with  him  to  his  house : 
I  declined  it,  from  an  apprehension  that  mj 
spirits  would  sink.  We  bade  adieu  to  each 
other  affectionately  in  the  carriage.  When  he 
had  got  down  upon  the  foot-pavement,  he  called 
out,   'Fare  you   well;'  and  without  looking 
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back,  sprtmg  away  with  a  kind  of  pathetic 
briskness,  if  I  may  nse  that  expression,  whicl; 
seemed  to  indicate  a  straggle  to  conceal  uneasi- 
ness, and  impressed  me  with  a  foreboding  of 
our  long,  long  sepan^tiom 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to  have  the 
chance  of  talking  over  my  negotiation  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his 
Lordship's  important  engagements  did  not  allow 
of  it ;  so  I  left  the  management  of  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Soon  after  this  time  Dr.  Johhson  had  the 
mortification  of  being  informed  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
that  'what  she  supposed  he  never  believed* 
was  true ;  namely,  that  she  was  actually  going 
to  marry  Signor  Piozd,  an  Italian  music  master. 
He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ;  but  in  vain.  If 
she  woidd  publish  the  whole  of  the  correspond- 
ence that  passed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her 
on  the  subject,  we  should  have  a  full  view  of  his 
real  sentiments.  As  it  is,  our  judgment  must 
be  biassed  by  that  characteristic  specimen  which 
Sir  John  Hawkins  has  given  us :  'Poor  Thrale, 
I  thought  that  either  her  virtue  or  her  vice 
(meaning,  as  I  understood,  by  the  former  the 
love  of  her  children,  and  by  the  latter  her 
pride)  woidd  have  restrained  her  from  such  a 
marriage.  She  is  now  become  a  subject  for  her 
enemies  to  exult  over ;  and  for  her  friends,  if 
she  has  any  left,  to  forget,  or  pity.* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  derived  a 
considerable  portion  of  happiness 'from  the  com- 
forts and  elegances  which  he  enjoyed  in  Mr. 
Thrale*s  family ;  but  Mrs.  Thrale  assures  us  he 
was  indebted  for  these  to  her  husband  alone, 
who  certainly  respected  him  sincerely.  Her 
words  are : — 

*  Veneration  for  his  virtue,  reverence  for  his 
talents,  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  habitual 
endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put  upon 
me,  and  of  which  he  contentedly  bore  his  share 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  made  me  go  on 
so  long  with  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  the  perpetual 
confinement  I  will  own  to  have  been  terrifying 
in  the  first  years  of  our  friendship,  and  irksome 
in  the  last ;  nor  could  I  pretend  to  support  it 
without  help,  when  my  coadjutor  was  no  more.* 

Alas  !  how  different  is  this  from  the  declara- 
tions which  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in 
his  lifetime,  without  a  single  murmur  against 
any  peculiarities,  or  against  any  one  circimi- 
stance  which  attended  their  intimacy. 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard 
my  readers  against  the  mistaken  notion  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  character  which  this  lady's  Anecdotes 
of  him  suggest ;  for,  from  the  very  nature  and 
form  of  her  book,  'it  lends  deception  lighter 
wings  to  fly.* 

'Let  it  be  remembered,'  says  an  eminent 
critic,* '  that  she  has  comprised  in  a  small  volume 

>  Believed  to  be  Ifalone. 


all  that  she  could  recollect  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
twenti/  years,  during  which  period,  doubtless, 
some  severe  things  were  said  by  him ;  and  they 
who  read  th^book  in  t%oo  hours,  naturally  enough 
suppose  that  his  whole  conversation  was  of  this 
complexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  often 
in  his  company,  and  never  once  heard  him  say  a 
severe  thing  to  any  one  :  and  many  others  can 
attest  the  same.  When  he  did  say  a  severe 
thing,  it  was  generally  extorted  by  ignorance 
pretending  to  knowledge,  or  by  extreme  vanity 
or  affectation. 

'  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,'  adds  he,  '  are 
peculiarly  worthy  of  notice. 

'  It  is  said  :  "  That  natural  roughness  of  his 
manner,  so  often  mentioned,  would,  notwith- 
standing the  regularity  of  his  notions,  burst 
through  them  all  from  time  to  time ;  and  he 
once  bade  a  very  celebrated  lady,  who  praised 
him  with  too  much  zeal  perhaps,  or  perhaps  too 
strong  an  emphasis  (which  always  offended  liim), 
consider  what  her  flattery  was  worth,  before 
she  choked  him  with  it." 

'  Kow  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  contrasted 
with  this : — The  person  thus  represented  as  being 
harshly  treated,  though  a  very  celebrated  lady, 
was  then  just  come  to  London  from  an  obscure 
situation  in  the  country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's one  evening  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She 
very  soon  began  to  pay^her  court  to  him  in  the 
most  fulsome  strain.  "Spare  me,  I  beseech 
you,  dear  madam,"  was  his  reply.  She  stiU 
laid  it  on,  "  Pray,  madam,  let  us  haVe  no  more 
of  this,"  he  rejoined.  Not  paying  any  attention 
to  these  warnings,  she  continued  still  her  eulogy. 
At  length,  provoked  by  this  indelicate  and  ram 
obtrusion  of  compliment,  he  exclaimed,  "Dearest 
lady,  consider  with  yourself  what  your  flattery 
is  worth  before  you  bestow  it  so  freely." 

'  How  different  does  this  story  appear,  when 
accompanied  with  all  those  circumstances  which 
really  belong  to  it,  but  which  Mrs.  Thrale  either 
did  not  know,  or  has  suppressed ! 

'  She  says,  in  another  place  :  "One  gentleman, 
however,  who  dined  at  a  nobleman's  house  in 
his  company  and  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  to  whom  I 
was  obliged  for  the  anecdote,  was  willing  to 
enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  "King  William's 
character ;  and  having  opposed  and  contradicted 
Johnson  two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enough, 
the  master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
and  expect  disagreeable  consequences ;  to  avoid 
which  he  said,  loud  enough  for  the  Doctor  to 
hear, — Our  friend  here  has  no  meaning  now  in 
all  this,  except  just  to  relate  at  club  to-morrow 
how  he  teased  Johnson  at  dinner  to-day ;  this 
is  all  to  do  himself  honour. — No,  upon  my  word 
(replied  the  other),  I  see  no  honour  in  it,  what- 
ever you  may  do. — ^Well,  sir  (returned  Dr. 
Johnson  sternly),  if  you  do  not  see  the  honour, 
I  am  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace." 

'  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale  was  not 
in  the  company,  though  he  might  have  related 
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tKe  story  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A  friend,  from  whom 
I  had  the  story,  was  present ;  and  it  waa  not  at 
the  house  of  a  nobleman.  On  the  observation 
being  made  by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a 
gentleman's  contradicting  Johnson,  that  he  had 
talked  for  the  honour,  etc.,  the  gentleman 
muttered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  see  no  honour  in 
it ; "  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing ;  so  aU  the 
rest  (though  hien  trouvie)  is  mere  garnish.' 

I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  .to  point  out  the  incorrect- 
ness of  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  to  particulars  which 
consisted  with  my  own  knowledge.  But  indeed 
she  has,  in  flippant  terms  enough,  expressed 
her  disapprobation  of  that  anxiou*  desire  of 
authenticity  which  prompts  a  person,  who  is  to 
record  conversatioBS,  to  write  them  down  <U  the 
moment.  Unquestionably,  if  they  are  to  be 
recorded  at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
T^is  lady  herself  says : 

'To  ^recollect,  however,  and  to  repeat  the 
sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost  all  that  can 
be  done  by  the  writers  of  his  Life ;  as  his  life, 
at  least  since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  con- 
sisted in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was 
not  employed  in  some  serious  piece  of  work.' 

She  boasts  of  her  having  kept  a  commonplace 
book;  and  we  find  she  noted,  at  one  time  or 
other,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  specimens  of  the 
conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  those  who 
talked  with  him ;  but  had  she  done  it. recently, 
they  probably  would  have  been  less  erroneous ; 
and  we  should  have  been  relieved  from  those 
disagreeable  doubts  of  their  authenticity,  with 
which  we  must  now  peruse  them. 

She  says  of  him  : 

'He  was  the  most  charitable  of  mortals, 
without  beiD^  what  we  call  an  active  friend. 
Admirable  at  giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his 
way  so  clearly ;  but  he  would  not  stir  a  finger 
for  the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
willing  enough  to  give  advice.' 

And  again,  on  the  same  page : 

'If  you  wanted  a  slight  favour,  you  must 
apply  to  people  of  other  dispositions ;  for  not  a 
step  would  Johnson  move  to  obtain  a  man  a 
vote  in  a  society,  to  repay  a  compliment  which 
might  be  useful  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of 
request,  etc.,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year  more  for  a  friend  who  perhaps  had 
already  two  or  three.  No  force  could  ui:ge  him 
to  diligence,  no  importunity  could  conquer  his 
resolution  to  stand  still.' 

It  is  amazing  that,  one  who  had  such- oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson,  shoifld  appear 
so  little  acquainted  with  his  real  character.  I 
am  sorry  this  lady  does  not  advert,  that  she 
herself  contradicts  the  assertion  of  his  being 
obstinately  defective  in  the  petitet  moraleSf  in 
the  little  endearing  charities  of  social  life,  in 
conferring  smaller  favours )  for  she  says : 

'Dr.  Johnson  was  liberal  enough  in  granting 
Uteraiy   assistance  to  .others,  I  thinks    and 


innumerable  are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures, 
and  dedications  which  he  used  to  make  for 
people  who  begged  of  him.' 

I  am  certain  that  a  more  active  friend  has 
rarely  been  found  in  any  age.  lliis  work, 
which  I  fondly  hope  will  ^scue  his  memory 
from  obloquy,  oontaiuB  a  thousand  instances  of 
his  benevolent  exertions  in  almost  every  way 
that  can  be  conceived ;  and  particularly  in  em-  , 
ploying  his  pen  with  a  generous  readiness  for 
those  to  whom  its  aid  could  be  usefuL  Indeed, 
his  obliging  activity  in  doing  little  ofiScea  of 
kindness,  both  by  letters  and  personal  applica- 
tion, was  one  of  the  mo^t  remarkable  features 
in  his  character ;  and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  can 
appeal  to  a  number  of  his  respectable  friends, — 
Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Moi  Malone, 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers. — ^And  can  Mrs.  Thrale  forget 
the  advertisements  whic^  he  wrote  for  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  election  contest ;  the 
epitaphs  on  him  and  her  mother;  the  plajrful 
and  even  trifling  verses,  for  the  amusement  of 
her  and  her  daughters ;  his  corresponding  with 
her  children,  and  entering  into  their  minute 
concerns,  which  shows  him  in  the  moat  amiable 
light? 

She  relates  that-«- 

*  Mr.  Ch— Im— ley  unexpectedly  rode  up  to 
Mr.  Thrale's  carriage,  in  which  Mr.  Thrale  and 
>8he  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  travelling ;  that  he 
paid  them  aU  his  proper  compliments,  but  ob- 
serving that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  waa  reading,  did 
not  see  him,  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shoulder. 
"  'TIS  Mr.  Ch— Im— ley,"  says  my  husband. 
"  Well,  mr-and  what  if  it  is  Mr.Ch— Im  -ley?" 
says  the  other  sternly,  just  lifting  his  eyes  a 
moment  from  his  book,  and  returning  to  it  again 
with  renewed  avidity.' 

This  surely  conveys  a  notion  of  Ji^nson,  ds  if 
he  had  been  grossly  rude  to  Mr.  Cholmonde- 
ley,*  a  gentleman  whom  he  always  loved  and 
esteemed.  If,  therefore,  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  mentioning  the  stoiy  at  all,  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness 
for  Dr.  Johnson's  character  would  have  disposed 
her  to  state  anything  that  could  soften  it.  Why, 
then,  is  there  a  total  silence  as  to  what  Mr. 
Cholmondeley  told  her?— that  Johnson,  who 
had  known  him  from  his  earliest  years,  having 
been  made  sensible  of  what  had  doubtless  a 
strange  .appearance,  took  occasion,  when  he 
afterwards  met  him,  to  make  a  very  courteous 
and  kind  apology.  There  is  another  little  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  but  remark.  Her 
book  was  published  in  1785.  She  had  then  in 
her  possession  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated 


>  George  James  Cholmondeley,  Esq.,  grandson  of 
Oeozge,  third  EsrI  of  Cholmondeley,  and  one  of  the 
CommissionerB  of  Excise,—  a  gentleman  respected  for 
his  abilities  and  elegance  of  manners. —Boswkll. 
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in  1777,  which  begins  thus :  '  Chobnondeley's 
story  shocks  me«  if  it  be  tme,  which  I  can 
hardly  think,  for  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  it : 
I  am  very  sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed.' 
Why  then  publish  the  anecdote  ?  Or  if  she  did, 
why  not  add  the  circumstances,  with  which  she 
was  well  acquainted  ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  describes 
him: 

'  Ever  musing  till  he  was  called  out  to  converse, 
and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  friends, 
or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  temper  to  take 
offence,  consigned  him  back  again  to  silent 
meditation.' 

Yet  in  the  same  book  she  tells  us : 

*He  was,  however,  seldom  inclined  to  be 
silent,  when  any  moral  or  literaiy  question  was 
started ;  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  that,  like 
the  sage  in  Bastdas,  he  spoke,  and  attention 
watched  his  lips ;  he  reasoned,  and  conviction 
closed  his  periods.' 

His  conversation,  indeed,  was  so  far  fvom  ever 
fatiguing  his  friends,  that  they  regretted  when 
it  was  interrupted4>r  ceased,  and  could  exclaim, 
in  Milton's  language, — 

'  With  thee  convetBing,  I  foiget  all  time.' 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  much  in 
behalf  of  my  illustrious  friend  in  saying,  that 
however  smart  and  entertaining  Airs.  Thrale's 
Anecdotes  are,  they  must  not  be  held  as  good 
evidence  against  him  ;  for  wherever  an  instance 
of  harshness^  and  severity  is  told,  I  beg  leave  to 
doubt  its  perfect  authenticity ;  for  though  there 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet,  like 
that  of  his  reproof  to  the  *  very  celebrated  lady,' 
it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the  narration  as  to  be 
very  unlike  the  real  fact. 

The  evident  tendency  .of  the  f  olloyiing  anec- 
dote is  to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  as  extremely 
deficient  in  affection,  tenderness,  or  even,  com- 
mon civility : — 

'  When  I  one  day  lamented  the  loss  of  a  first 
cousin  killed  in  America, — **  Prithee,  my  dear," 
said  he,  "  have  done  with  canting ;  how  would 
the  world  bathe  worse  for  it,  I  may  ask,  if  all 
your  relations  were  at  once  spitted  like  larks 
and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper  ? "  (Presto  was 
the  dog  that  lay  under  the  table  while  we 
talked.)' 

I  suspect  this  too  of  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion. I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry  speech ; 
but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  appear,  as  told 
by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  present : — 

'Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heartily 
upon  larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and  fork,  and 
abruptly  exclaimed,  *'  Oh,  my  dear  Johnson,  do 
you  know  what  has  happened  ?  The  last  letters 
from  abroad  have  brought  u>an  account  that 
our  poor  oouiin's  head  was  iaken  off  by  a 
cannon  baU."  Johnson,  who  was  shocked  both 
at  the  fact,  and  her  light,  unfeeling  majmer  of 
mentioning  it,  replied,  "  Madam,  it  would  give 
yoMcVery  ISitleooncem  if  all  your  relations  were 


spitted  like  those  larks,  and  drest  for  Presto's 
supper."'* 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  obliged 
to  animadvert  on  the  inaccuracies  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  Anecdotes,  and  perhaps  I  may  be 
thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  her  little 
collection.  But  as,  from  Johnson's  long  resi-. 
dence  under  Mr.  Thrale's  xoof ,  and  his  intimacy 
with  her,  the  account  which  she  has  given  of 
him  may  have  made  an  unfavourable  and  unjust 
impression,  my  duty,  as  a  faithful  biographer, 
has  obliged  me  reluctantly,  to  perform  this  un- 
pleasing  task. 

»  * 

CHAPTER  LXn. 

1784. 

Having  left  the  pious  neffotiationfU  I  ci^ed 
it,  in  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  insert  what 
relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, on  July  6,  as  follows : — *  I  am  going,  I 
hope  in  a  few  days,  to  try  the  air  of  Derbyshire, 
but  hope  to  see  you  before  I  ga  Let  me,  how- 
ever, mention  to  you  what  I  have  much  at  heart. 
—If  the  Chancellor  should  continue  his  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with 
you  on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  state, 
I  am  very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
asking  money  upon  false  pretences.  I  desire 
you  to  represent  to  his  Lordship,  what,  as  soon 
as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive  to  be  reason- 
able,— That  if  I  grow  much  worse,  I  shall  be 
afraid  to  leave  my  physicians,  to  suffer  the  in- 
conveniences of  travel,  and  pine  in  the  solitude 
of  a  foreign  country ; — that,  if  I  grow  much  bet- 
ter, of  which  indeed  there  is  now  little  appear- 
ance, I  shall  not  wish  to  leave  my  friends  and 
my  domestic  comforts ;  for  I  do  not  travel  for 
pleasuve  or  curiosity ;  yet  if  I  should  recover, 
curiosity  would  revive. — In  my  present  state,  I 
am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle  for  a  little  longer 
life,  and  hope  to  obtain  some  help  from  a  softer 
climate.  Do  for  me  what  you  can.'  He  wrote 
to  me,  July  26 : — *  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have 
permitted  a  longer  and  continued  exertion  of 

>  Upon  mentioning  this  to  my  ftiend  Mr.  Wilkes, 
he,  witli  his  usual  readiness,  pleasantly  matched  it 
with  the  following  sentimental  anecdote  .-—He  was  in- 
vited by  a  young  man  of  fashion  at  Paris  to  sup  with 
him  and  a  lady  who  had  been  for  some  time  his  mis- 
tress, but  with  whom  he  was  going  to  part  He  said  to 
Hr.  Wilkes  t^t  he  really  felt  very  much  for  her,  she  was 
in  such  distress,  and  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a  pre- 
sent of  two  hundred  louis-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilkes  obseryed 
tlie  behaviour  of  mademoiselle,  who  sighed  indeed  very 
piteously,  and  assumed  every  pathetic  air  of  grief,  but 
ate  no  less  than  three  French  pigeons,  which  are  as 
large  as  English  partridges,  besides  other  things.  Mr. 
Wilkes  whispered  the  gentleman,  'Wo  often  say  in 
England,  ExcMtiveaorrov  is  exceeding  dry;  but  I  never 
heard.  Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  hungry.  Perhaps 
one  hundred  will  do.'  .Tlie  gentleman  took  the  hint— 

BOSWELL. 
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your  Eeal  and  kindness.  They  that  have  your 
kindness  may  want  your  ardour.  In  the  mean- 
time I  am  very  feeble,  and  very  dejected.' 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I  was 
informed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  called 
on  him,  and  acquainted  him  that  the  applica- 
tion had  not  been  successful ;  but  that  his  Lord  - 
ship,  after  speaking  highly  in  praise  of  Johnson, 
as  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  hi»  country, 
desired  Sir  Joshua  to  let  him  know,  that  on 
granting  a  mortgage  of  his  pension,  he  should 
draw  on  his  Lordship  to  the  amount  of  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds ;  and  that  his  Lordship  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  mortgage  to  be, 
that  he  wished  the  business  to  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  that  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  to  be  imder  the  least  possible  obligation. 
Sir  Joshua  mentioned  that  he  had  by  the  same 
post  communicated  all  this  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  occasion 
will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds : — 

'ASHBOtJBNB,  SepL  9. 

*  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  necessary  be- 
tween you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what  grati- 
tude is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the  Chancellor's 
liberality,  and  your  kind  offices.  .  .  . 

'  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor, 
which,  when  you  hi^ve  read  it,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him.  Had  I  sent 
it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to 
overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention.* 

'to  the  LOBD  mGH  CHANCELLOB.' 

'  September  1784w 

'Mt  Loud, — After  a  long  and  not  inattentive 
observation  of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your 
Lordship's  offer  raises  in^me  not  less  wonder 
than  gratitude.  Bounty  so  liberally  bestowed, 
I  should  gladly  receive,  if  my  condition  made 
it  necessary;  for  to  sudi  a  mind,  who  would 
not  be  proud  to  own  liis  obligations?  But  it 
has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a 
measure  of  health,  that  if  I  should  now  appro- 
priate so  much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good, 
I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge  of 
advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
Continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  necessary, 
was  nevor  mudi  encouraged  by  my  physicians ; 
and  I  was  very  desirous  that  your  Lordship 
should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as 
an  event  very  uncertain ;  for  if  I  grew  much 

I  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  excellence 
both  of  the  sentiment  and  expression  of  this  letter, 
took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  showed  to  some  of  his 
Mends ;  one  of  whom,  who  admired  it,  being  allowed 
to  i>em8e  It  leisurely  at  home,  a  copy  was  made,  and 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  nugazines.  It 
was  transcribed  with  some  inaccuracies.  I  print  it 
from  the  original  draft  in  Johnson's  own  handwriting. 

— BOBWBLL. 


better,  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much  worse, 
not  able,  to  migrate.  Your  Lordship  was  first 
solicited  without  my  knowledge ;  but  when  I 
was  told  that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me 
with  your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
of  a  refusal  Yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  time 
to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary 
opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been  scarce 
a  disappointment;  and,  from  your  Lordship's 
kindness,  I  Iiave  received  a  benefit  which  only 
men  like  you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall  now 
live  miki  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of  mj 
own  merit.— I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lord8hip*s 
most  obliged,  most  grateful,  and  most  humble 
servant,  '  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  abstain  from 
presuming  to  make  any  remarks,  or  to  offer  any 
conjectures. 

Having,  after  repeated  reasonings,  brought 
Dr.  Johnson  to  agree  to  my  removing  to 
London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed,  I 
wrote  to  him  requesting  he  would  write  them 
for  me ;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply,  and  I 
shall  extract  that  part  of  his  letter  to  me  of 
June  11,  as  a  proof  how  well  he  could  exhibit  a 
cautious  yet  encouraging  view  of  it : 

'  I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remember, 
that  virtus  est  ritium  fugere;  the  first  approach 
to  riches  is  security  from  poverty.  The  condi- 
tion upon  which  you  have  my  consent  to  settle 
in  London  is,  that  your  expense  never  exceeds 
your  annual  income.  Fixing  this  basis  of 
security,  you  cannot  be  hurt,  and  you  may  be 
very  much  advanced.  The  loss  of  your  Scottish 
business,  which  is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes 
and  possibilities  that  open  here  upon  you.  If 
you  succeed,  the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an 
end ;  everybody  will  think  that  done  right 
which  ends  happily ;  and  though  your  expecta- 
tions, of  which  I  would  not  advise  you  to  talk 
too  much,  should  not  be  totally  answered,  you 
can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends  who  will  do  for 
you  all  that  your  present  situation  allows  you 
to  hope  ;  and  if,  after  a  few  years,  you  should 
return  to  Scotland,  you  wiU  return  with  a 
mind  supplied  by  various  conversation,  and 
many  opportunities  of  inquiry,  with  much 
knowledge  and  materials  for  reflection  and 
instruction.' 

Let  us  now  contemplate  Johnson,  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  still  retaining  for  her 
all  the  tenderness  of  affection. 

'  TO  THE  BEVEREND  KR.  BAGSHAW,  AT 
BBOMLET. 

*  Jidy  12,  VSL 

*  Sn, — Perhaps  yon  may  remember,  that  in 

the  year  1753  you  committed  to  the  ground  my 

dear  wife.     I  now  entreat  your  permission  to 

lay  a  stone  upon  her ;  and  have  seat  the  inscrip- 
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tion,  that,  if  you  find  it  proper,  70a  may  signify 
your  allowance. 

'  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  by  showing 
the  place  where  she  lies,  that  the  stone  may 
protect  her  remains. 

'Mr.  Byland  will  wait  on  you  for  the  inscrip- 
tion,' and  procure  it  to  be  engraved.  You  will 
easily  believe  that  I  shrink  from  this  mournful 
office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I  have  strength 
remaining,  I  will  visit  Bromley  once  again,  and 
pay  you  part  of  the  respect  to  which  you  have 
a  right  from,  reverend  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  *  Sa^  Johnson.' 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Langton : — 
'  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  'my  languid  and 
anxious  state  I  have  some  reason  to  complain 
that  I  receive  from  you  neither  inquiry  nor 
consolation.  You  know  how  much  I  value  your 
friendship,  and  with  what  confidence  I  expect 
your  kindness,  if  I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderness 
that  you  could  perform  ;  at  least,  if  you  do  not 
know  it,  I  think  your  ignorance  is  your  own 
fault.  Yet  how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived 
almost  in  your  neighbourhood  without  the  least 
notice ! — I  do  not,  however,  consider  this  neglect 
as  particulai-Iy  shown  to  me ;  I  hear  two  of 
your  most  valuable  friends  make  the  some  com- 
plaint. But  why  are  all  thus  overlooked  ?  You 
are  not  oppressed  by  sickness ;  you  are  not  dis- 
tracted by  business ;  if  you  are  sick,  you  are 
sick  of  leisure  -.—And  allow  yourself  to  be  told 
that  no  disease  is  more  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided. 
Bather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  good,  is  the 
lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind.  Boileau  says 
to  his  pupil, 

"  Que  les  vers  ne  soient  pas  voire  6temel  emploi, 
CultivGZ  vos  amis." 

That  voluntary  debility,  which  modem  language 
is  content  to  term  indolence,  will,  if  it  is  not 
counteracted  by  resolution,  render  in  time  the 
strongest  faculties  lifeless,  and  turn  the  flame  to 
the  smoke  of  virtue. — I  do  not  expect  nor  desire 
to  see  you,  because  I  am  much  pleased  to  find 
that  your  mother  stays  so  long  with  you,  and  I 
should  think  you  neither  elegant  nor  grateful 
if  you  did  not  study  her  gratification. — You  will 
pay  my  respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  all 
the  young  people. — I  am  going  northward  for 
a  while,  to  try  what  help  the  country  can  give 
me ;  but  if  you  will  write,  the  letter  will  come 
after  me.' 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  Staffordshire 
and  Derbyshire,  flattering  himself  that  he. might 
be  in  some  degree  relieved. 

During  his  absence  from  London  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  several  of  his  friends,  from 
which  I  shall  select  what  appears  to  me  proper 
for  publication,  without  attending  nicely  to 
ohronologioal  order. 

^  Printed  in  his  works.— Boswclu 


To  Dr.  Brooklesby  he  writes : — 

^  ASHBOUBNE,  July  20. 

'The  kind  attention  which  you  have  so  long 
shown  to  my  health  and  happiness  makes  it  as 
much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  call  of  interest,  to 
give  you  an  account  of  what  befalls  me,  when 
accident  removes  me  from  your  immediate  care. 
— The  journey  of  the  first  day  was  performed 
with  very  little  sense  of  fatigue ;  the  second  day 
brought  me  to  Lichfield,  without  much  lassi- 
tude ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have 
borne  such  violent  agitation  for  many  days  to« 
gether.  Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the  coach 
I  read  CiceronianuSf  which  I  'concluded  as  I 
entered  Lichfield.  My  affection  and  understand- 
ing went  along  with  Erasmus,  except  that  once 
or  twice  he  somewhat  unskilfully  entangles 
Cicero's  civil  or  mond  with  his  rhetorical  cha- 
racter.—I  stayed  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but, 
being  unable  to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure,' 
and  yesterday  (19th)  I  came  hither,  where  I  am 
to  try  what  sir  and  attention  can  perform. — Of 
any  improvement  in  my  health  I  cannot  yet 
please  myself  with  the  perception.  .... 
— The  asthma  has  no  abatement.  Opiates  stop 
the  fit,  so  as  that  I  ci^  sit  and  sometimes  lie 
easy,  but  they  do  not  now  procure  me  the  power 
of  motion ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  general 
strength  of  body  does  not  increase.  The  weather, 
indeed,  is  not  benign ;  but  how  low  is  he  sunk 
whose  strength  depends  upon  the  weather  ! — I 
am  now  looking  into  Floyer,  who  lived  with  his 
asthma  to  almost  his  ninetieth  year.  His  book 
by  want  of  order  is  obscure ;  and  his  asthma, 
I  think,  not  of  the  same  kind  with  mine. 
Something,  however,  I  may  perhaps  learn. — 
My  appetite  still  continues  keen  enough ;  and, 
what  I  consider  as  a  symptom  of  radical  health, 
I  have  a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer  fruit, 
of  which  I  was  less  eager  a  few  yean  ago. — ^You 
will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this  account  to 
Dr.  Heberden ;  and  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  let 
ma  have  your  joint  opinion. — Now— oftite  curxB/ 
let  me  inquire  after  the  Club.'^ 

'  July  sL  Not  recollecting  that  Dr.  Heberden 
might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter  long 
in  coming.  But  you  know,  nocUura  petuntur, 
the  letter  which  I  so  much  desired  tells  me  that 
I  have  lost  one  of  my  best  and  tenderest  friends;* 
My  comfort  .is,  that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a 
man  that  had  alwayabefore  his  eyes  the  fragility 
of  our  present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I 
hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judge.— Your 
attention,  dear  sir,  and  that  of  Dt.  Heberden, 
to  my  health  is  extremely  kind.  I  am  loth  to 
think  that  I  grow  worse ;  and  cannot  fairly 
prove,  even  to  jny  own  partiality,  that  I  grow 
much  better.' 

'August  6.    I  return  you  thanks,  dear  sir» 

1  At  the  Essex  Head,  Essex  Street.— Boswsu. 
*  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer.— Boswell. 
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for  your  unwearied  aUentioii^  both  medioinal 
and  friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of 
your  oare  by  living  to  acknowledge  it.' 

*  August  12.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me 
in  your  thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others 
as  you  have  opportunity.  I  utom  to  myself 
neither  to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have  lately 
tried  milk,  but  have  yet  found  no  advantage, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a  liquid.  My 
appetite  is  still  good,  which  I  know  is.  dear  Dr« 
Heberden's  criterion  of  the  vii  vilcs. — As  we  can- 
not now  see  each  other,  do  not  omit  to>  write ; 
for  you  cannot  think  with  what  warmth  of  ex- 
pectation I  reckon  the  houraof  a  post-day.' 

'August  14.  I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only 
melancholy  letters ;  yon  will  be  glad  to  hear 
some  better  account.  Yesterday  the  asthma 
remitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved 
with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for  many 
weeks.  May  GOD  continue  His  mercjt — ^This 
acco\ini  I  would  not  delay,  because  I  am  not  a 
lo\rer  of  complaints,  or  complainers,  and  yet  I 
have,  since  we  parted,  uttered  nothing  till  now 
but  terror  and  sorrow.    Write-  to  me,  dear  sir.' 

*  August  16,  Better,  I  hope,  and  better. 
My  respiration  gets  more  and  more  ease  and 
liberty.  I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a 
very  liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconvenience ; 
it  is  indeed  no  long  walk,  but  I  never  walked  it 
without  dif&culfcy,  since  I  came,  before.  .  .  . 
The  intention  was  only  to  overpower  the  seem- 
ing vU  inerticB  of  the  pectoral  and  pnlmonary 
muscles.  I  am  favoured  with  a  degree  of  ease 
that  very  much  delighta  me,  and  do  not  despair 
of  another  race  up  the  stairs  of  the  Academy. — 
If  I  were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  see,  or  to 
show  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the  dajrk  side^  I 
might  say, 

**  Quid  te  exempts  Javat  spinis  de  plniibDS  una?  "  ^ 

The  nights  axe  still  sleepless,  and  the  vster 
rises,  though  it  does  not  rise  very  fast.  Let  us, 
however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that  we  have. 
The  remission  of  onp  disease  wiU  enable  nature 
to  combat  the  rest. — ^The  squills  I  have  not  ne- 
glected ;  for  I  have  taken  more  than  a  hundred 
drops  a  day,  and  one  day  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  which,  according  to  the  popular  equivalent 
ef  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an  ounce. 
—I  thank  you,  dsar  sir,  for  your  attention  in 
ordering  the  medicines ;  your  attention  to  me 
has  never  failed.  If  the  virtue  of  medicines 
could  be  enforeed  by  the  benevolence  of  the 
prescriber,  how  soon  should  I  be  well ! ' 

*  August  19.  The  relaxation  of  th»  asthma 
still  continues,  yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to 
jiself ,  but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate. 
X  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of  respira- 
tion with  less  labour,  but  I  can  walk  with  fewer 
intervals  of  rest  and  with  greater  freedom  of 
notion.    I  never  thought  well  of  Dr.  James's 


»  Horai  Bpist.  it  212.— Bosweli. 


compounded  medicines;  hia ingredients 
to  me  sometimes  inefficacious  and  trifling, 
sometimes,  heterogeneous  and  destmeliva  ai 
each  other.  This  prescriptioa  exhiMta  a  oobd- 
poaitiau  of  about  tl^ee  hundred  and  thirty 
grains,  in  which  there  ace  four  gnina  of 
tartar,  and  six  drops  [of]  thebaic  tiactareL 
that  writes  thus,  surely  writes  fov  show: 
basia  of  his  medicine  is  the  gum-  MMiw^Miift^*!™, 
which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used  to  give,  but  cf 
which  I  never  saw  any  effect.  We  will,  if  yoo 
please,  let  thia  medidne  alone.  The  squills 
have  evecy  suffrage!  ^'^^  ui  the  squiUa  we  will 
rest  for  the  present.' 

'  August  21.  The  kindness  whioh  yoa  Aafw^ 
by  having  me  in  your  thoughts  upon  all  ooea> 
dons,  will,  I  hope,  always  fill  my  heart  wtfeh 
gratitude.  Be  pleaaed  to  return  my  thanks  to 
Sir  George  Baker,  fox  the  consideration  which 
he.  has  bestowed  upon  me. — ^Is  this  the  halloein 
that  has  been  so  long  expected,  this  ballogn  to 
which  I  subscribed,  but  without  payment?  It 
is  pity  that  philosophers  have  been  diasip- 
pointed,  and  shame  that  they  have  been  cheated  ; 
but  I  know  not  well  how  to  prevent  either.  Of 
this  experiment  I  hjive  read  nothing.  Where 
was  it  exhibited  ?  and  whawas  the  man  that  ran 
away  with  so  much  money  ?  Continue,  dear  sir, 
to  write  often  and  more  at  a  time,  for  none  of 
your  prescriptions  operate  to  their  proper  uses 
more  certainly  than  your  letters  operate  as 
cordials.^ 

'August  26.  I  suffered  yoa  to  escape  last 
post  without  a  letter :  but  yon  are  not  to  expect 
such  indulgence  very  often ;  for  I  write  not  so 
much  because  I  have  anything  to  say,  asbecanae 
I  hop»  for  an  answer ;  and  the  vacancy  of  my 
life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great  value.~I  have 
her»  little  company  and  little  amusement,  and 
thus  abandoned  to  the  contemplation  of  my  own 
miseries,  I  am  something  gloomy  and  depressed; 
this  too  I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  thinky 
useful ;  but  I  seldom  take  more  than  one  grain. 
—Is  not  this  strange  weather?  Winter  ab- 
sorbed the  spring,  and  now  autumn  is  come 
before  we  have  had  summer.  But  let  not  our 
kindness  for  each  other  Imitate  the  inconstani^ 
of  the  seasons.' 

*  Sept.  2.  Mr.  "Vlndham  has  been  here  to  see 
me  ;  he  came,  I  think,  forty  mUes  out  of  his 
way,  and  stayed  about  a  day  and  a  half ;  ytr- 
haps  I  make  tiie  time  shorter  than  it  was.  Such 
conversation  I  shall  not  have  again  till  I  come 
back  to  the  regions  of  literature;  and  there 
Windham  is,  inter  gUUa^  Lttna  mtnofea'  He 
then  mentions  the  effects  of  certain  medicines, 
as  taken :  *  Nature  is  teoovering  its  original 
powers,  and  the  functions  xetutning  to  their 


>  It  is  remarkable  that  so  good  a  Latin  scholar  as 
Johnson  should  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the  metn^ 
as  by  mistake  to  have  wzitten  stdlas  instead  ot 
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proper  state.  God  oontinne  His  mercies,  and 
grant  me  to  use  them  rightly.' 

*Sept.  9.  Do  you  know  the-  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  DeTondiire?  And  have  yon  ever 
seen  Chatsworth?  I  waa  at  Chatsworth  on 
Monday ;  I  had  seen  it  before}  but  never  when 
its  owners  were  at  home.  I  was  very  kindly 
reeeivedf  and  honestly  pressed  to  stay ;  bnt  I 
told  them  that  a  sick  man  ia  not  a  fit  inmate  of 
a  great  housa  But  I  hope  to  go  again  some 
time.* 

'  Sept.  11.  I  think  nothitig  grows  worse,  bnt 
all  rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  late 
has  been  at  its  old  pnmks.  Last  evening  I  felt, 
what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time,  an  incli- 
nation to  walk  for  amusement ;  I  took  a  short 
walk,  and  eame  back  a^^un  neither  breathless 
nor  fatigued.  This  has  been:  a  gloomy,  frigid, 
ungenial  summer ;  but  of  late^it  seems  to  mend. 
I  hear  theheat  som«timfia  mentioned,  but  1  do 
not  feel  it : 

'*  Pneterea  mtaimtis  gelldojain  hi  corpora  sanguis 
Fbbreealetaola.'*>« 

I  hope,  however,  with  good  helpi  to  find  means 
of  supporting  a  winter  at  home,  and  to  hear  and 
tell  at  the  Club  what  is  doing,  and  what  ought 
to  be  doing,  in  the  world.  I  have  no.  company 
here,  and  shall  naturally  come  home  hungry  for 
conversation.  TO'Wish  you,  dear  sir,  more,  lei- 
sure, would  not  be  kind ;  but  what  leisure  you 
have,  you  most  bestow  upon  me.' 

'  Sept.  16.  I  have  now  let  you  alone  for  a 
long  time,  having  indeed  little  to  say.  You 
charge  me  somewhat  unjustly  with  luxury.  At 
Chatsworth,  you  should  remember  that  I  have 
eaten  but  once ;:  and  the  doctor,,  with  whom  I 
live,  follows,  a  milk  diet.  I  grow  no  fatter, 
though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not  disturbed,  by 
physic,  never  fails  me.  I  now  grow  weary  of 
solitude,  and  think  of  removing  next  week,  to 
Lichfield— a  place  of  more  society,  but  other- 
wise of  less  convenience.  When  I  am:  settled  I 
shall  write  again.  Of  the  hot  weather  that  you 
mentioned,  we  have  [not]  had  in  Derby shiro 
very  much,  and  for  myself  I  seldom  feel  heat, 
and  suppose  that  my  frigidity  is  the  effect  of 
my  distemper;  a  supposition  which  naturally 
leads  me  to  hope  that  a  hotter  climate  may  be 
usef  uL  Bat  I  hope  to  stand  another  Knglish 
winter.' 

'  Lichfield,  Sept.  29.  On  one  day  I  had  three 
letters  about  the  air-balloon :  yours  waa  far  the 
best,  and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  friends 
in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of  amuse- 
ment. In  amusement,  mere  amusement,  I  am 
afraid  it  must  end ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  its 
course  can  be  directed  so  as  that  it  should  serve 
any  purposes  of  communication :  and  it  can  give 
no  new  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  air  at 
different  heights,  till  they  have  ascended  above 
the  height  of  mountains,  which  they  seem  never 

^'  Juvenal*  5at  x.  217.~Bobwxu.. 


likely  to  do.  I  eame  hither  on  the  27th.  How 
long  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not  determined.  My 
dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asthma  is  much  re- 
mitted ;.  but  I  have  felt  myself  a  little  declining, 
these  iffio.  days,  or  at  least  to-day ;  but  such 
vicissitudes  must  be  expected.  One  day  may  be 
worse  than  another ;  but  this  last  month  is  far 
better  than  the  fcMrmer :  if  the  next  should  be 
as  much  better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the 
town  on  my  own  legs.' 

'  October  6.  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not 
much  lament ;  to  make  new  balloons,  is  to  re- 
peat the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a  method  of 
mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not 
likely  to  know  more.  The  vehicles  can  serve  no 
use  till  we  can  guide  them ;  and  they  can  gratify 
no  curiosity  till  we  mount  with  them  to  greater 
heights  than  we  can  reach  without ;  till  we  rise 
above  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  which 
we  have  yet  not  dona  We  know  the  state  of  the 
air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  .of  Teneriffe,  and 
therefore  barn*  nothing  from  those  who  navigate 
a  balloon  below  the  clouds.  Thefirst  experiment, 
however^  was  bold,  and  deserved  applause  and 
reward.  But  since  it  has.been>  performed,  and 
its  event  is  known,.  I, had, rather  now  find  a 
medicine  that  can  ease  an  asthma.' 

*  October  25.  You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal' 
that  animates,  and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me. 
I  am  not  afraid  either  of  a  journey  to  London, 
or  a  residence  in  it.  I  came  down  with  little 
fatigue,  and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  the  smoky 
atmosphere  I  was  delivered  from,  the  dropsy, 
which  I  consider  as  the  original  and  radiccd  dis- 
ease. The  town  is  my  element  ;*  there  are  my 
friends,  there  are  my  books,  to  which  I  have  not 
yet  bid  farewell,  and  there  are  my  amusements. 
Sir  Joshua  told  me  long  ago  that  my  vocation 
was  to  public  life,  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my 
station,  tin  OoD  shall  bid  me  Qo  in  peace,* 

'to  MB.  HOOLB. 

'AsHBOUSNE,  Aug.  7. 
'Sdtce  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  letters- 
from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to 
write.  But  every  man  is  most  free  with  hia. 
best  friends,  because  he  does  not  suppose  that 
they  can  suspect  him  of  intentional  incivility. 
One  reason  for  my  omission  is,  that  being  in  a 
place  to  which  you  are  wholly  a.  stranger,  I  have 

^  His  love  of  London-  oontlnuslly  appean.  In  a 
letter  from  him  to  Mrs.  Smart,  wife  of  his  ftiend  the 
poet,  which  is  published  in  a  well-writton  life  of  him, 
prefixed  to  an.  edition  of  his  Poems  in  1791.  there  is 
the  following  sentence :— '  To  one  that  has  passed  so 
many  years  in  the  pleasures  and  opulence  of  London, 
there  are  few  places  that  can  give  much  delight' 

Once,  upon  reading  that  line  in  the  curious  epitaph 
quoted  in  the  .^pactotor, 

'  Bom  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die/ 

he  laughed,  and  said,  '  I  do  not  wonder  at  this.  It 
would  have  heen  strange,  if  bom  in  London,  he  hadt 
died  in  New  England. '—BobWEUU  "^ 
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no  topics  of  oorretpondenoe.  If  you  had  any 
knowledge  of  Ashbounie,  I  could  tell  you  of  two 
Ashbourne  men,  who  being  last  week  condemned 
at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  went  and 
hanged  themselves  in  their  cell.  But  this,  how- 
ever it  may  supply  us  with  talk,  is  nothing  to 
you.  Your  kindness,  I  know,  would  make  you 
glad  to  hear  some  good  of  me,  but  I  have  not 
much  good  to  tell ;  if  I  grow  not  woi^e,  it  is  all 
that  I  can  say.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  receives 
more  help  from  her  migration.  Make  her  my 
compliments,  and  write  again  to,  dear  sir,  your 
affectionate  servant.* 

'  Aug.  13.  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate 
letter.  I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each 
other's  friendsliip,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  very 
quickly  be  parted.  Tell  Mr.  Nichols  that  I  shall 
be  glad  of  his  correspondence,  when  his  business 
allows  him  a  little  remission ;  though  to  wish 
him  less  business,  that  I  may  have  more  plea- 
sure, would  be  too  sellisli.  To  pay  for  seats  at 
the  balloon  is  not  very  necessary,  because  in  less 
than  a  minute,  they  who  gaze  at  a  mile*s  dis- 
tance will  see  all  that  can  be  seen.  About  the 
wings  I  am  of  your  mind ;  they  cannot  at  all 
assist  it,  nor  I  think  regulate  its  motion.  I  am 
now  grown  somewhat  easier  in  my  body,  butmy 
mind  is  sometimes  depressed.  About  the  Club 
I  am  in  no  great  pain.  The  forfeitures  go  on, 
and  the  house,  I  hear,  is  improved  for  our  future 
meetings.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  often  and  sit 
long.* 

*  Sept.  4.  Tour  letter  waa,  indeed,  long  in 
coming,  but  it  was  very  welcome.  Oui*  acquaint- 
ance has  now  subsisted  long,  and  our  recollec- 
tion of  each  other  involves  a  great  space,  and 
many  little  occurrences,  which  melt  the  thoughts 
to  tenderness.  Write  to  me,  therefore,  as  fre- 
quently as  you  can.  I  hear  from  Dr.  Brocklesby 
and  Mr.  Bylaud,  that  the  Club  is  not  crowded. 
I  hope  we  shall  enliven  it  when  winter  brings 
us  together.' 

'to  DR.  SUBNET. 

*AuguH  2. 

*  The  weather,  you  know,  has  not  been  balmy ; 
I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and  am  at  last  con- 
tent to  talk  of  the  weather.  Pride  must  have  a 
fall.*  I  have  lost  dear  Mr.  Allen  ;  and  wherever 
I  turn,  the  dead  or  the  dying  meet  my  notice, 

*  Hiere  was  no  Information  for  which  Dr.  Johnson 
'  Was  less  gmicful  than  for  that  which  concerned  the 

weather.  It  was  in  allusion  to  his  impatience  with 
those  who  were  reduced  to  keep  conversation  alive  by 
ohserrations  on  the  -weather,  that  he  applied  the  old 
proverb  to  hinuelf.  If  any  one  of  his  intimate  ac 
qnaintanoe  told  him  it  wad  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dr}'i 
windy  or  calm,  he  would  stop  them,  by  saying. '  Poh  i 
poh  1  you  are  telling  us  that  of  which  none  but  men  in 
a  mine  or  a  dungeon  can  be  iguornnt  Let  us  bear 
with  patience,  or  enjoy  in  quiet,  elementar}'  changes, 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  as  they  are  never 
■ecreti.  '->Bubk£\'. 


and  force  my  attention  upon  misery  and 
tality.  Mrs.  Bumey^s  escape  from  ao  mneh 
danger,  and  her  ease  after  so  much  poun,  thzovm, 
however,  some  radiance  of  hope  upon  the  glooniy 
prospect.  May  her  recovery  be  perfect,  and  her 
continuance  long.  I  struggle  hard  for  life.  I 
take  physic,  and  take  air ;  my  friend's  chariot 
is  always  ready.  We  have  nm  thia  momini^ 
twenty-four  miles,  and  could  run  forty -eight 
more.    But  toho  can  run  the  ruce  with  death  f  ' 

'  Sept.  4.  [Concerning  a  private  transactioo,  in 
which  his  opinion  was  asked,  and  after  giving  it 
he  makes  the  following  reflections,  which 
plicable  on  other  occasions.]    Nothing 
more  compassion  than  wrong  conduct  with  good 
meaning ;  than  loss  or  obloquy  suffered  by  one 
who,  as  he  is  conscious  only  of  good  intention  % 
wonders  why  he  loses  that  kindness  which  he 
wishes  to  preserve;  and  not  knowing  his  own 
fault,  if,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  nobody  will 
tell  him,  goes  on  to  offend  by  his  endeavours  to 
please.    I  am  delighted  by  finding  that  our  opi- 
nions are  the  same.    You  will  do  me  a  real  kind- 
ness by  continuing  to  write.    A  post-day  has 
now  been  long  a  day  of  recreation.* 

*  ^ov.  1.  Our  correspondence  paused  for  want 
of  topics.  I  had  said  what  I  hsul  to  say  on  the 
matter  proposed  to  my  consideration;  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  tell  you,  that  I  waked 
or  slept ;  that  I  was  more  or  less  sick.  I  drew 
my  thoughts  in  upon  myself,  and  supposed  yours 
employed  upon  your  book.  That  yoor  book  has 
been  delayed  I  am  glad,  since  you  have  gained 
an  opportunity  of  being  more  exact  Of  the 
caution  necessary  in  adjusting  narratives  there 
is  no  end.  Some  tell  what  they  do  not  know, 
that  they  may  not  seem  ignorant,  and  others 
from  mere  indifference  about  truth  All  truth 
is  not,  indeed,  of  equal  importance ;  bat  if  Uttle 
violations  are  allowed,  every  violation  will  in 
time  be  thought  little ;  and  a  writer  should  keep 
himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  the  first 
temptations  to  negligence  or  supinenesa.  I  had  I 
ceased  to  write,  because  respecting  yon  I  had 
no  more  to  say,  and  respecting  myself  oould  say 
little  good.  ^I  cann6t  boast  of  advancement,  and 
in  case  of  convalescence  it  may  be  said,  with  few 
exceptions,  non  progitdi  est  regredi,  I  hope  I 
may  be  excepted.  My  great  difficulty  was  with 
my  sweet  Fanny,  ^  who,  by  her  artifloe  of  insert- 
ing her  letter  in  yours,  had  given  me  a  precept 
of  frugality  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect ; 
and  I  know  not  who  were  in  town  under  whose 
cover  I  could  send  my  letter.  I  rejoice  to  hear 
that  you  are  so  weU,  and  have  a  delight  par- 
ticularly sympathetic,  in  the  recovery  of  MOi 
Bumey.' 

*AufftuifS. 
'The  kindness  of  yoor'laftt  letter,  and  my 
omissioir  to  answer  it,  begin  to  give  yon,  evenin 


>  The  celebrated  Miss  Fanny  BunuBy.->£Q3wiu.. 
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my  opinion,  a  right  to  recriminate,  and  to  charge 
me  with  forgetf ulness  for  the  absent.  I  will 
therefore  delay  no  longer  to  give  an  account  of 
myself,  and  wish  I  could  relate  what  would 
please  either  myself  or  my  friend. — On  July  13 
I  left  London,  x>artly  in  hope  of  help  from  new 
air  and  change  of  place,  and  partly  excited  by 
the  sick  man's  impatience  of  the  present.  I  got 
to  Lichfield  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with  very  little 
fatigue,  in  two  days,  and  had  the  consolation 
to  find,  that  since  my  last  visit  my  three  old 
acquaintances  are  all  dead. — July  20,  I  went  to 
Ashbourne,  where  I  have  been  till  now;  the 
house  in  which  we  live  is  repairing.  I  live  in 
too  much  solitude,  and  am  often  deeply  dejected. 
I  wish  we  were  nearer,  and  rejoice  in  your  re- 
moval to  London.  A  friend  at  once  cheerful 
and  serious  is  a  great  acqitiaition.^  Let  us  not 
neglect  one  another  for  the  little  time  which 
Providence  allows  us  to  hope.— Of  my  health  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  my  wishes  persuaded  me 
td  expect,  that  it  is  much  improved  by  the 
season  or  by  remedies.  I'am  sleepless ;  my  legs 
grow  weary  with  a  very  few  steps,  and  the 
water  breaks  its  boundaries  in  some  degree. 
The  asthma,  however,  has  remitted;  my  breath 
is  still  much  obstructed,  but  is  more  free- than 
it  was.  Nights  of  watchf  idness  produce  torpid 
days.  I  read  very  little,  though  I  am  alone ;  for 
I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the  day  what  I  lost 
in  bed.  This  is  my  history ;  like  all  other 
histories,  a  narrative  of  misery.  Yet  am  I"  so 
much  better  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
that  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  complaining.  I 
now  sit  and  write  with  very  little  sensibility  of 
pain  or  weakness ;  but  when  I  rise*  I  sh'^  find 
my  legs  betraying  me.  Of  the  money  which 
you  mentioned,  I  have  no  immediate  need. 
Keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unless  some  exigence 
requires  it.  Your  papers  Twill  show  you  cer- 
tainly, when  you  would  see  them ;  but  I  am  a 
little  angry  at  yon  for  not  keeping  ntinutes  of 
your  own  acctptum  et  expensuniy  and  thiidr  a 
little  time  might  be  spared  from- Aristophanes 
for  the  res  familUtres,  Forgive  me,-  for  I*  mean 
well.  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  and  Lady 
Rothes,  and  all  the  young  people,  too  many  to 
enumerate,  are  well  and  happy.  God  bless  you 
all.' 

*TOUSL  WINDHAU. 

*The  tenderness  with  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  treat  me,  through  my  long  illness, 
neither  health  nor  sickness  can-,  I  hope,  make 
me  forget ;  and  you  are  not  to  suppose,  that  after 
we  parted  you  were  no  longer  in  my  mind.  But 
what  can  a  sick  man  say,  but  that  he  is  siok  ?  His 
thoughts  are  necessarily  concentred  in  himself : 
he  neither  receives  nor  can  give  delight;  his 
inquiries  are  after  alleviations  of  pain,  and  his 
efforts  are  to  catch  some  momentary  comfort. — 
Though  I  am  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


Peak,  you  must  expect  no  account  of  its 
wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  waters,  its  caverns,  or 
its  mines  ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  dear  sir,  what  I 
hope  you  will  not  hear  with  less  satisfaction, 
that  for  about  a  week  past  my  asthma  has  been 
less  afiUctivd.' 

•  LiCHHELD,  October  2: 
*I  BELIEVE  yon  had  been  long  enough  acr 
quainted  with  the  pkamomena  of  sickness,  not 
to  be' surprised  that  a  sick  man  wishes  to  be 
where  he  is  not,  and  where  it  appears  to  every- 
body but  himself  that  he  might  easily  be, 
without  having  the  resolution  to  remove.  I 
thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary 'place,  but  did  not 
come  hither  till  last  Monday. — I  have  here  more 
company,  but  my  health  has  for  this  last  week 
not  advanced ;  and  in  the  languor  of  disease  how  . 
little  can  be  done?  Whither  or  when  I  shall 
make  my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I 
entreat  you,  dear  sir,  to  let  me  know,  from 
time  to  time,  where  you  may  be  found,  for  your 
residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant.* 

'TOlfR.  PERKINS. 

*  Lichfield,  Oct.  4, 1784. 

*  Deak  Sib, — I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that 
your  kindness  for  me  will  make  you  glad  to 
know  where  I  am,  and  in  what  state. 

'I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with  my 
diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very  much  ob- 
structed, and  the  water  has  attempted  to  en- 
croach upon  me  again.  I  past  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  at  Oxford,  afterwards  I  went  to 
Lichfield,  thence  to  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire^ 
and  »week  ago  I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

'  My  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the  water 
is  in  a  great  measure  run  away,  so  that  I  hope  to 
see  you  again  before  winter. 

'  Please  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Per- 
kinS)  and  to  Mr.^  and  Mrs.  Barclay.  I  am,  deap 
sir,  your  most  himible  servant, 

*SaM.  J0HKS02r.' 

*  TO  THE  BIGHT  HON.  WILLIAH  GEBABD- 
HAHILTON. 

*  Lichfield,  Oct.  20, 1784. 
*Deab  Sir, — Considering  what  reason  you 

gave  me  in  the  spring  to  conclude  that  you  took 
part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might  befall  me,  I 
ought  not  to^ve  omitted  so  long  the  account 
which  I  am  now  about  to  give  you. — My  diseases 
are  an  asthma  and  a  dropsy,  and  what  is  less 
curable,  seventy-five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  summer^  or  in  the  spring,  I 
recovered  to  a  degree  which  struck  with  wonder 

.  both  me  and  my  physicians :  the  asthma  now 
is  likewise,  for  a  time,  very  much  relieved.     I 

'went  to  Oxford,  where  the  asthma  was  very 
tyrannical,  and  the  dropsy  began  again  to 
threaten  me ;  but  seasonable  physic  stopped  the 
inundation..  I  then  returned  to  London^  and  in 
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July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshiife,  where  I  am  yet  struggling  with  my 
disease.  The  dropsy  made  another  attack,  and 
Was  not  easily  ejected,  but  at  last  gare  way. 
The  asthma  suddenly  remitted  in  bed,  oil  the 
13th  of  August,  and,  though  ziow  very  oppressive, 
is,  I  think,  still  something  gentler  than  it  was 
before  the  remission.  My  limbs  are  miserably 
debilitated,  and  my  nights  are  sleepless  and 
tedious. — When  yoh  read  this,  dear  sir,  you  are 
not  sorry  that  I  wrote  no  sooner.  I  will  not 
prolong  my  complaints.  I  hope  still  to  see  yon 
in  a  happier  hour,  to  talk  over  what  we  have 
often  talked,  and  perhaps  to  find  new  topics  of 
merriment,  or  new  iudtoments  to  curiosity. — ^I 
am,  dear  sir,  etc.,  '  Sam.  Johmbon.' 

'  to  jojon  pasadibb,  z6q.^ 

'  Lichfield,  OcL  27, 1784. 
'Deab  Sir, — ^Though  in  «ll  my  summer's 
'excursion  I  hare  given  you  no  account  of  myself, 
I  hope  you  think  better  of  me  than  to  imagine 
it  impossible  for  me  to  forgefyon,  whose  Ipnd- 
ness  to  me  has  been  too  great  and  too  constant 
not  to  have  made  its  impression  on  a  harder 
breast  than  mine.  Silence  is  not  very  culpable, 
when  nothing  pleasing  is  suppressed.  It  would 
have  alleviated  none  of  your  complaints  to  have 
read  my  vicissitudes  of  eviL  I  have  struggled 
hard  vnth  very  formidable  and  obstinate  mala- 
dies ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of  health,  thiiik 
all  prsj/ie  due  to  my  Creator  and  Preserver  for 
the  contiauancc  of  my  life.  The  dxapt»y  han 
made  two  attacks,  and  has  given  way  to 
medi?ir.e ;  the  asthma  is  very  oppressive,  Yni 
that  has  Lif.9w»i5e  cr.ce  leiiiitved.  5  !wU  Ttty 
weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  it  is  time  to  con- 
clude the  tale  of  misery.  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that 
you  grow  better,  for  you  have  likewise  yotur 
share  of  humacn  e>dl,  and  that  your  lady  and 
the  young  charmers  are  welL — I  am,  dear  sir, 
etc^  *Sam.  Johnson.' 

•  TO  VtBU  GEOBOB  NICOL.' 

*  Ashbourne,  Auff.  19, 178*. 

'De'ab  Sib, — Since  we  parted,  I  have  been 
much  oppressed  by  my  asthma,  but  it  has  lately 
been  less  laborious.  When  I  sit  I  am  almost  at 
ease,  and  I  can  walk,  though  yet  very  little, 
with  less  difficulty  for  this  week  past>  than 
before.  I  hope  I  shall  again  enjoy  my  friends, 
and  that  you  and  I  sliall  have  a  little  more 

'  Son  of  tho  late  l*etcr  Paradise,  Esq. ,  hfs  Britannic 
Mitjesty's  Consul  at  Salonica,  in  Macedonia,  by  his 
lady,  a  native  of  that  country.  Hs  3ti.die4  at  Oxfcrd, 
and  has  been  honoured  by  that  University  with  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  distinguished  not  only  by  his 
learning  and  talents,  but  by  an  alniable  <lisi>o8ition, 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  a  very  geaenl  acquaintance 
with  well-informed  and  accomplished  persons  of  almost 
aII  nations.— Bos  well. 

Mr.  Paradise  dietl,  Decnjfcber  II,  179$.— XaUptl 
**  Dooktoeller  CO  Ma  Majesty.— Bos wxuu 


literary  conversation.  Where  I  now  am,  everx- 
thing  is  very  liberally  provided  for  me  but 
conversation.  My  friend  is  sick  himself,  and 
the  reciprocation  of  complaints  and  groaa 
afford  not  much  of  either  pleasure  or  insimo- 
tion.  What  we  have  not  at  home  this  tosm 
docB  not  supply,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little 
imported  intelligence,  and  hope  that  you  will 
bestow  now  and  then,  a  little  time  on  the  relief 
and  entertainment  of,  sir,  yours,  etc, 

'  Sajc.  Johnbok.' 

*t0  mb.  cbuikshank. 

*Aahboubnb,  Atig,  19, 1784. 
'Deab  Sir, — Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget 
you ;  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  accused  of  forget- 
ting my  benefactors.  I  had,  till  lately,  nothing 
to  write  but  complaints  upon  complaints,  of 
misciries  upon  miseries;  but  within  this  fort- 
night I  have  received  great  relief.  Have  your 
lecturers  any  vacation?  If  you  are  relefMed 
from  the  necessity  of  daily  study,  you  may  find 
time  for  a  letter  to  me.  [In  this  letter  he  states 
the  particulars  of  his  case.]  In  return  for  this' 
aoeotmt  of  my  health  let  me  have  a  good  aceovut 
of  yours,  and  of  your  prosjwrity  in  all  your 
undertakings. — ^I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  etc, 

'Sam.  Johnsos.* 

*to  mb.  thomas  davibs. 

'  August  IL 
*  The  tenderness  with  which  you  always  treat 
mo,  makes  me  culpable  in  my  own  eyes  for 
having  omitted  to  write  in  so  long  a  separation  ; 
I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to  say  that  you  coald 
nljih  to  hear.  All  has  been  hitherto  misery 
accumulated  upon  misery,  disease  oorroboratins 
disease,  till  yesterday  my  asthma  was  pereep- 
tibly  and  unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  mnch 
comforted  with  this  short  relief,  and  am  willing 
to  flatter  myself  that  it  may  continue  and  im- 
prove. I  have  at  present  such  a  degree  of  ease, 
as  not  only  may  admit  the  comforts,  but  the 
duties  of  Ufe.  Make  my  complinMnts  to  Mrs. 
DavieSk    Poor  dear  Allen,  he  was  a  good  man.' 

'VO  SIB  JOSHUA  BETNOLDS. 

'  AsHBO'CTBlErB,  July  2L 
'  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  treated  by 
my  fi'iends,  makes  it  rcOMonable  to  suppose  that 
they  are  desirous  to  know  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  a  desire  so  benevolent  otight  to  be 
gratified.  I  came  to  Lichfield  in  two  days  with- 
out any  painful  fatigue,  and  on  Monday  came 
hither,  where  I  purpose  to  stay  and  try  what 
air  and  regularity  will  efieei.  I  cannot  yet  per- 
suade myself  that  I  have  made  much  progress  in 
recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  breath  is  very 
much  encumbered,  and  my  legs  are  very  weak. 
The  water  has  increased  a  little,  but  has  pgain 
run  off.  The  most  distressing  symptom  is  want 
of  sleep.* 
'  August  19.    Having  had  since  our  separation 
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little  to  say  that  could  please  you  or  tnyaelf  by 
saying,  I  ha^e  not  been  lavish  of  aseless  letters ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  partake  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  can  now  tell  you,  that 
about  a  week  ago  I  felt  suddenly  a  sensible 
remission  of  my  asthma,  and  consequently  a. 
greater  lightness  of  action  and  motion.  Of  this 
grateful  alleviation  I  know  not  the  cause,  nor 
dare  depend  upon  its  oontinuttnoe-;  but  while  it 
lasts  I  endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am  dedrous 
of  communicating,  while  it  lasts,  mypleasure  to 
my  friends.  Hitherto,  dear  sir,  I  had  writteti 
before  the  post,  whkh  stays  in  this  town  but 
a  little  while,  brought  me  your  letter.  Mr. 
DavieS  seems  to  have  represented  my  little  ten- 
dency to  recover  in  terms  too  splendid.  lam 
still  restless,  still  weak,  still  watery,  but  the 
asthma  is  less  oppressive.  Poor  Ramsay  !^  On 
which  side  soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its 
formidable  frown.  I  left  three  old  friends  at 
Lichfield,  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now  found 
them  all  dead.  I  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  dear 
Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see  him  no 
more,  l^hat  we  must  all  die,  we  always  knew.; 
I  wish  I  had  sooner  remembered  it.  Do  not 
think  me  intrusive  or  importunate,  if  I  now-call, 
dear  sir,  on  you  to  remember  it.' 

'  Sept.  2.  I  am  glad  that  a  little  fdvour  from 
the  court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purxxMies. 
I  could  not  in  any  case  have  approved  such 
public  violence  of  resentment,  and  should  have 
considered  any  who  encouraged  it,  as  rather 
seeking  sport  for  themselves,  than  honour  for 
you.  Resentment  gratifies  him  who  intended 
an  iojury,  and  pains  him  unjustly  who  did  not 
intend  ik  But  all  this  is  now  sui>erfluous.  '  I 
still  continue  by  God's  mercy  to  mend.  My 
breath  is  easier,  my  nights  are  quieter,  and  my 
legs  are  less  in  bulk,  and  stronger  in  use.  I 
have,  however,  yet  a  great  deal  to  overcome  be- 
fore I  can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's  health. 
Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  then ;  we  are 
now  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few  people 
have  lived  so  much  and  so  long  together,  with 
less  cause  of  complaint  on  either  side.  The  re- 
trospection of  this  is  very  pleasant,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  never  think  on  each  other  with  less 
kindness.' 

'  Sept.  9.  I  'Could  not  answer  your  letter 
before  this  day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to 
Ohatsworth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post 
was  gone.  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not  neces- 
sary between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what 
gratitude  is  ejcdted  in  my  heart,  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's liberality  and  your  kind  offices.  I  did 
not  indeed  expect  that  what  was  asked  by  the 
Chancellor  would  have  been  refused ;  but  since 
it  has,  we  will  not  tell  that  anything  has  been 
asked.     I  have  'enclosed  a  letter  to  the  Chan- 


>  Allan  Ramsay,  Esq.,  painter  to  his  Mi^esty,  who 
died  August  10, 1784,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
age,  much  regretted  by  his  friends.— Bos  will. 


cellor,  which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  wift 
be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  other  general 
seal,  and  convey  it  to  him ;  had  I  sent  it  directly 
to  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook  the 
favour  of  your  intervention.  My  last  letter  told 
you  of  my  advance  in  health,  which,  I  think,  in 
the  whole,  still  continues.  Of  the  hydropio 
tumour  there  is  now  very  little  appearance ;  the 
asthma  is  much  less  troublesome,  and  seems  to 
rendt  something  day  after  day.  I  do  not  despair 
of  supporting  an  English  winter.  At  Chats- 
worth  I  met  young  Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very 
commodiously  into  conversation  with  the  Duke 
and  Buchess.  We  had  a  very  good  morning. 
The  dinner  was  public' 

'Sept.  18.  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week 
woiild  have  given  me  a  letter  from  you,  but 
none  has  come.  Write  tome  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield. — I  think,  and  I 
hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better ;  I  have 
sometimes  good  nights ;  but  am  still  in  my  legs 
weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I  go  to  Lich- 
field in  hope -of  being  able  to  pay  my  visits  on 
foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches. — I  have  three 
letters  this  day,  all  about  the  balloon ;  I  could 
have  been  content  with  one.  Do  not  write 
about  the  balloon,  whatever  else  you  may  think 
proper  to  say.' 

'  October  2.  Ism  always  proud  of  your  appro- 
bation, and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that 
you  liked  my  letter.  When  you  copied  it,  you 
invaded  the  Chancellor's  right  rather  than  mine. 
— ^The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I  had  never 
thought  much  about  it,  for  I  doubted  whether 
the  Chancellor  had  so  much  tenderness  for  me 
as  to  ask.  He,  being  keeper  of  the  King's  con- 
science, ought  not  to  be  supposed  capable  of  an 
improper  petition. — All  is  not  gold  that  glitters, 
as  we  have  often  been  told ;  and  the  adage  is 
verified  in  3rour  place  and  my  favour ;  but  if 
what  happens  does  not  make  us  richer,  we  must 
bid  it  welcome  if  it  makes  us  wiser. — I  do  not 
at  present  grow  better,  nor  much  worse  :  my 
hopes,  however,  are  somewhat  abated,  and  a 
very  great  loss  is  the  loss  of  hope,  but  I  struggle 
on  as  I  can.' 

'to  MB.  JOHN  NICHOLS. 

*  Lichfield,  October  20. 

*WhKN  you  were  here,  you  were  pleased,  as 
I  am  told,  to  think  my  absence  an  inconvenience. 
I  should  certainly  have  been  very  glad  to  give 
BO  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information 
about  my  native  .place,  of  which,  however,  I 
know  not  much,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that 
not  much  is  known. — Though  I  have  not  given 
you  any  amusMnent,  I  have  received  amusement 
from  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  I  had  very 
little  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr. 
Bowyer's  Life;  a  book  so  full  of  contemporary 
history,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of 
his  old  friends.  I  thought  that  I  could  noy  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  notice; 
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JMl  perhaps  -we  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope 
is  shall  be  muoh  together ;  you  must  now  be 
»  me  what  you  were  before,  aiMl  what  dear 
tr.  Allen  waS)  besides:  He  was  taken  nnex- 
Bctedly  away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good 
lau. — I  have  made  little  progress  in  recovery, 
am  very  weak  and  very  sleepless ;  but  I  live 
Q  and  hope.' 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence,  which 
have  thus  brought  together,  is  valuable,  both 
B  an  addition  to  the  store  wliich  the  public 
Iready  has  of  Johnson^s  writings,  and  as  ex- 
iblting  a  genuine  and  noble  specimen  of  vigour 
nd  vivacity  of  mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sick- 
ness could  impair  or  diminish. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  his  writing  in  every 
ray,  whether  for  the  public,  or  privately  to  liis 
ricnds,  vras  by  fits  and  starts ;  for  we  see  fre- 
[uently,  that  many  letters  are  written  on  the 
ame  day.      When  he  had  once  overcome  his 
aversion  to  begin,  he  was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to 
;o  on,  in  order  to~relieve  his  mind  from  the  un- 
lasy  reflection  of  delaying  what  he  ought  to  do. 
While  in  the  country,  notwithstanding,  the  ac- 
emulation  of  illness  which  he  endured,  his  mind 
lid  not  lose  its  powers.    He  translated  an  Ode 
)f  Horace,  which  is  printed  in  his  works^  and 
2ompo8ed  several  prayers.    I  shall  insert  one  of 
them,  which  is  so  wise  and  energetic,  so  philo- 
sophical and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its 
affording  consohbtion  to  many  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  I  believe 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable. ' 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refute  a  very 
unjust  reflection,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  both 
against  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  faithful  servant, 
Mr.  Francis  Barber ;  as  if  both  of  them  had 
been  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  towards  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom  Sir  John  chooses 
to  call  a  relation  of  Dr.  Johnson's.  The  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Heely  was  not  his  relation ;  he  had 
indeed  been  married  to  one  of  his  cousins^  but 
she  had  died  without  having  children,  and  he 
had  married  another  woman  ;  so  that  even  the 

1  Agaiiist  iTiquisitive  and  perplexing  thoughts,  'O 
Lord,  my  maker  and  protector,  wlio  has  graciously 
sent  me  into  this  world  to  work  out  my  salvation, 
enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such  unquiet  and  per- 
plexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder  me  in  the 
practice  of  those  duties  which  Thou  hast  required. 
When  I  behold  the  works  of  Thy  hands,  and  consider 
the  course  of  Thy  providence,  give  me  grace  always  to 
remember  that  Thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts, 
nor  Thy  ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please 
Thee  to  continue  me  in  tliis  world,  where  much  is  to 
l>».'  done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me  by  Thy  Holy 
fcpirjt  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofitable  and 
il.ingorous  inquiries,  from  difficulties  vainly  curious, 
and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved.  Let  iiie  rejoice 
in  the  light  which  Tliou  hast  imparted  ;  let  me  serve 
Thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confidence,  and  wait 
with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in  which  the 
soul  which  Thou  receivest  shall  be  satisfied  with 
knowledge.  Grant  tliis,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
Bake.    Amen'-^rBoBWELL. 


slight  connection  which  there  once  had  been  by 
aUianc€  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  Ikad 
shown  very  great  liberality  to  this  man  iHiile 
his  first  wife  wss  alive,  as  ha*  appeared  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  was  humaae  aad. 
charitable  enough  to  continue  his  bounty  to  liixa 
occasionally ;  but  sui«ly  there  was  no  strong  call 
of  duty  upon  him  or  upon  his  legatee  to  <lo 
more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  willoaxi- 
firm  what  I  have  stated : — 

'  TO  KB.  HKELT,  NO.  5,  IN  PTS  BTBEBT^ 

WSSTHINSTEB. 

'  Abhboubnjs,  August  12^  1784L 

'  Sir, — Ab  necessity  obliges  you  to  •call- so  aooo 
again  upon  me,  you  should  at  least  have  tc^d 
the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply  your  preaent 
want :  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  mu^  to 
spare.    Two  guineas  is  as  much  as  yon  ought  to 
be  behind  with  your  creditor. — If  you  wait  on 
Mr.  Strahan,  in- New  Street,  Fetter  Lane,  or  in 
his  absence,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Strahan,  show  thia, 
by  which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you  two 
guineas,  and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. — I  am, 
sir,  your  humble  servant,     *  Sam.  Johnson.' 

Indeed,  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
that  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  unaccountably  viewed 
Johnson's  character  andoonduct,  in  almost  every 
particular,  with  an  unhappy  prejudioe.* 


I  I  sholladd  one  instance  oidy  tothose  which  I  hava 
thought  it  incumbent  on  roe  to  point  out  Talking  of 
Mr.  Garrick's  having  signified  his  willingness  to  let 
Johnson  have  the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  aaslrt 
hiin  in  his  edition  ot  Sluikxpeare,  8ir  John  says  (p.  444X 
'  Mr.  Garrick  knew  not  what  risk  he  ran  by  this  oXTer. 
Johnson  had  so  strange  a  forgetfalnesa  of  obligations 
of  this  sort,  that  few  who  lent  him  books  ever  saw 
them  again. '  This  surely  conveys  a  most  nnfiivoiiiable 
insinuation,  and  has  been  so 'understood.  Sir  John 
mentions  the  single  case  of  a  cnrions  edition  of  PoUtian, 
which,  ho  tells  us,  appeared  to  belong  to  Femtaroke 
College,  which  probably  had  been  considered  by  Joibn- 
son  as  his  own  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Would  it 
not  be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadvertence,  and 
draw  no  general  inference?  The  truth  i8».that  John- 
son was  so  attentive,  that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in 
my  possession,  he  has  marked  in  two  columns  books 
borrowed  and  books  lenti 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation  there  are,  how> 
ever,  some  jMssages  concerning  Johnson  whi<di  have 
unquestionable  merit  One  of  tliem  I  shall  transcribe. 
In  justice  to  a  writer  whom  I  have  had  too  mach 
occasion  to  censure,  and  to  show  my  fairness  as  the 
biographer  of  my  '  illustrious  IViend : — '  There  was 
wanting  in  his  conduct  and  behaviour  that  dignity 
wiiich  results  from  a  regular  and  orderly  cooree  of 
action,  and  by  an  irresistible  power  comnuoHls  esteem. 
Ue  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  staid  roan,  nor  ao  to  have 
adjusted  in  his  mind  the  balance  of  reason  and  passion, 
as  to  give  occasion  to  say  what  may  be  observed  of 
some  men,  that  all  they  do  Is  Just,  fit,  and  rig^t*  Tet 
a  Judicious  friend  well  suggests, '  It  might,  however, 
have  been  added,  tliat  such  men  are  often  merely  Just 
and  rigidly  correct,  while  their  hearts  are  cold  and 
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We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last  tune  in 
his  native  city,  for  which  he  ever  retained  a 
warm  affection,  and  whichy  by  a  sudden  apos- 
trophe, under  the  word  Lick,  he  introduces  with 
reverence,  into  his  immortal  work,  the  English 
Dictionary :  *  Salve  magna  parens/*^  While 
here,  he  felt  a  revival  of  all  the  tenderness  of 
filial  affection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in 
his  ordering  the  gravestone  and  inscription  over 
Elizabeth  Blaney  to  be  substantially  and  care- 
fully renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman, 
with  whom  he  now  formed  an  intimacy,  so  as  to 
talk  to  hini  with  great  freedom,  he  mentioned 
that  he  could  not  in  general  accuse  himself  of 
having  been  an  undutiful  son. 

*  Once,  indeed,'  said  he,  '  I  was  disobedient ; 
I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to  Uttoxeter  mar- 
ket. Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful.  A  few  years 
ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault ;  I  went  to 
Uttoxeter  in  very  bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a 
considerable  time  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  on  the 
spot  where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand.  In 
contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance  was 
expiatory.' 

'  I  told  him,'  says  Miss  Seward,  'in  one  of  my 
latest  visits  to  him,  of  a  wonderful  learned  pig 
which  I  had  seen  at  Nottingham,  and  which  did 
all  that  we  have  observed  exhibited  by  dogs  and 
horses.  The  subject  amused  him.  "  Then,"  said 
he,  *'  the  pigs  are  a  race  unjuatly  calumniated. 
Pig  has,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  toman,  but 
man  to  pig.  We  do  not  allow  tirne  for  his  edu- 
cation ;  we  kill  him  at  a  year  old."  Mr.  Henry 
White,  who  was  present,  observed  that  if  this 
instance  had  happened  in  or  before  Pope's  time, 
he  would  not  have  been  justified  in  instancing  the 
swine  as  the  lowest  degree  of  grovelling  instinct. 
Dr.  Johnson  seemed  pleased  with  the  observa- 


unfteling ;  and  that  Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a  much 
higher  tone  than  those  of  the  ttatd,  orderly  man  here 
described. '— Boswxll. 

1  The  following  circumstance,  mutually  to  the 
honour  of  Johnson  and  the  eorporation  of  his  native 
city,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Vyse,  from  the  town-clerk :— '  Hr.  Simpson  has  now 
before  him  a  record  of  the  respect  and  veneration 
which  the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  in  the  year  1767, 
had  for  the  merits  and  learning  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
father  built  the  comer  house  in  the  Market  Plaae^  the 
two  fironts  of  which,  towards  Harket  and  Broad 
Market  Street,  stood  upon  waste  land  ot  the  corpora- 
tion, under  a  forty  years'  lease,  which  was  then  expired. 
On  the  16th  of  August  1767,  at  a  common  hall  ot  the 
boiliflb  and  citizens,  it  was  ordered  (and  that  without 
any  solicitation)  that  a  lease  should  be  granted  to 
Samuel  Johnson,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  encroach- 
ments at  his  house,  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five  shillings.  Of  which, 
as  town-clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had  the  honour  and  plea- 
sure of  informing  him,  and  that  he  was  desired  to 
accept  it,  without  paying  any  fine  on  the  occasion  ; 
which  lease  was  afterwards  granted,  and  the  Doctor 
*  died  possessed  of  this  property.'— Bos  well. 


tion,  while  the  person  who  made  it  proceeded  to 
remark,  that  great  torture  must  have  been  em- 
ployed, ere  the  indocility  of  the  animal  could 
have  been  subdued. — "Certainly,"  said  the 
I>octor  ;  "  but  (turning  to  me)  how  old  is  your 
pig?"  I  told  him  three  years  old.  "Then," 
said  he,  "the  pig  has  no  cause  to  oomplain  ;  he 
would  have  been  killed  the  first  year  if  he  had 
not  been  educated^  and  protracted  existence  is  a 
good  recompense  for  very  considerable  degrees 
of  torture."* 

As  Johnson  had  now  very  faant  hopes  of  reco- 
very, and  as  Mrs.  Thrale  was  no  longer  devoted 
to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  naturally  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the 
comfortable  house  of  his  beloved  wife's  daughter, 
and  end  hia  life  where  he  began  it.  But  there 
was  in  him  an  animated  and  lofty  spirit  ;*  and 
however  complicated  diseases  might  depress  or- 
dinary mortals,  all  who  saw  him  beheld  and 
acknowledged  the  invictum  animum  Catonis.'^ 
Such|Wa8  his  intellectual  ardour  even  at  this 
time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend,  'Sir,  I  look 
upon  every  day  to  be  lost,  in  which  I  do  not 
make  a  new  acquaintance ;'  and  to  another  when 
talking  of  his  illness,  *  I  will  be  conquered ;  I 
will  not  capitulate. ' 

And  such  was  his  love  of  London,  so  high  a 
relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent  extent,  and 
variety  of  intellectual  entertainment,  that  he 
languished  when  absent  from  it,  his  mind  having 
become  quite  luxurious  from  the  long  habit  of 
enjoying  the  metropolis ;  and  therefore,  although 
at  Lichfield  surrounded  with  friends  who  loved 
and  revered  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very 
sincere  affection,  he  still  found  that  such  con- 
versation as  London  affords  could  be  found  no- 
where else.  These  feelings,  joined  probably  to 
some  flattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  London,  who  kindly 
and  generously  attended  him  without  accepting 
fees,  made  him  resolve  to  return  to  the  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham,  where 
he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  worthy  old  school- 
fellow, Mr.  Hector,  who  thus  writes  to  me :  'He 
was  very  solicitous  with  me  to  recollect  some  of 
our  most  early  transactions,  and  transmit  thein, 
to  him,  for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of  our 
innocence.    I  complied  with  his  request,  and  he 


>  Mr.  Burke  suggested  to  me,  as  applicable  to  John- 
son, what  Cicero,  in  his  (kUo  Major,  says  of  Appins : 
'Intentum  enim  animum,  tanquam  arcum,  habebat, 
nee  languescens  succumhebat  senectutl ; '  repeating,  at 
the  same  time,  the  following  noble  words  in  the  same 
passage :  '  Ita  enim  senectus  honesta  est.  Si  se  ipsa 
defendit,  si  jus  sunm  retinct,  si  nemini  emancipata 
est,  si  nsqne  ad  extremum  vit»  spiritum  vindicat  jus 

SUUm. '— Bos  WKLL. 

s  *Atr<Hxm  animum  Catonis  *  are  Horace's  words,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  atrox  is  used  by  any  other 
original  writer  in  the  same  sense.  Stuhbom  is  perhaps 
the  most  correct  translation  of  this  epithet— Malokb. 
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oiily  leceived  them  a  few  dayi  before  his  death. 
I  have  tranBoribed  for  your  inspection  exactly 
the  minutes  I  wrote  to  him. '  This  paper  having 
been  found  in  his  repositories  after  his  death,  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have 
made  occasional  use  of  it  and  other  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Hector,^  in  the  course  of  this 
work.  I  have  both  visited  and  corresponded  with 
him  since  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  and  by  my  in- 
quiries concerning  a  great  variety  of  particulan 
have  obtained  additional  information.  I  followed 
the  some  mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
whose  presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  could  tell ;  and  he,  at  my  request,  signed 
his  name  to  give  it  authenticity.  It  is  very  rare 
to  find  any  person  who  is  able  to  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  life  even  of  one  whom  he  has 
known  intimately,  without  questions  being  put 
to  them.  My  friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me, 
«that  on  this  account  it  is  a  practice  with  him  to 
■draw  out  a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he 
"was  again  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams,'  who 
was  pleased  to  give  the  following  account  in  one 
of  his  letters  (Feb.  17th,  1785) :  - 

'His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my  house, 
'which  he  left  after  a  stay  of  four  or  five  days. 
We  had  much  serious  talk  together,  for  which  I 
ought  to  be  the  better  as  long  as  I  live.  Tou  will 
Temember  some  discourse  which  we  had  in  the 
summer  upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  8ort(.of  composition.  He  reminded 
me  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wished  him  to  try 
his  hand,  and  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  manner  that  he  approved.  He  added,  that 
he  was  now  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  and  as  he 
cmild  not  possibly  employ  his  time  better,  he 
would  in  earnest  set  about  it.  But  I  fin^  upon 
inquiry,  that  no  jMipera  of  this  sort  were  left 
behind  him,  except  a  few  short  ejaculatory 
forms  suitable  to  his  present  situation.* 

>  It  Is  a  most  agreeable  circumatance  attending  the 
publication  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Hector  has  survived 
his  illustrious  schoolfellow  so  many  years ;  that  he 
etOl  retains  his  health  and  spirits ;  and  has  gratified 
•me  with  the  following  acknowledgment :— *  I  thank 
you,  most  sincerely  tliank  you,  for  the  great  and  long- 
continued  entertainment  your  Lift  of  Dr.  Johnson  has 
afforded  me,  and  others  of  my  particular  firlends.'  Mr. 
Hector,  besides  setting  me  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a 
Sprig  of  Myrtle,  has  favoured  me  with  two  English 
odes,  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  which  will  appear  in  my  edition  of  his  Poems. 
— ^BoawELL. 

This  early  snd  worthy  firicnd  of  Johnson  died  at 
'Birmingham,  September  2, 1704.— Malonk. 

'  This  amiable  and  excellent  man  survived  Dr. 
ffohnson  about  four^  years,  having  died  in  January 
1789,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  at  Qloucester,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory. 

A  very  Just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also  be 
foond  in  the  GmtUman's  Magazine  for  1789,  voL  lix. 
p.  214.— His  only  daughter  was  married,  in  July  1768, 
to  B.  Hyatt,  Esq.  of  Fains  wick,  in  Gloucestershire.— 
Malovi. 


Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  aeearaie 
information  on  this  subject ;  for  it  has  aonoe  ap- 
peared that  various  prayers  had  been  composed 
by  him  at  different  periods,  which,  intermingled 
with  pious  resolutions  and  some  short  notes  of 
his  life,  were  entitled  by  him  Frayen  and  Medi- 
tations, and  have,  ia  pursuance  of  his  earnest 
requisition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  good,  been 
published,  with  a  judicious  well- written  preface^ 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  to  whom  he  delivered 
them.  This  admirable  collection,  to  which  I 
have  frequently  referred  in  the  course  of  tMs 
work,  evinces,' beyond  all  his  compositicais  for 
the  public,  and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends 
and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of 
Johnson.  It  proves  with  unquestionaUe  authen- 
ticity, that  amidst  all  his  constitutional  infir- 
mities, his  earnestness  to  conform  his  practice 
to  the  precepts  of  Christiaaity  was  unceasing, 
and  that  he  habitually  endeavoured  to  refer 
every  transaction  of  his  life  to  the  wiU  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th 'of  Novem- 
ber, and  next  day  sent  to  Dr.  Bumey  the  fol- 
lowing note  which  I  insert  as  the  last  token  of 
his  remembrance  of  that  ingenious  and  ami^le 
man,  and  as  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
tenderness  and  benignity  of  his  heart  :'— 

'Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night, 
sends  his  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Bum^y,  and  all 
the  dear  Bumeys,  little  and  great.' 

'to  MB.  HECTOR,  IK  KBinNGHAM. 

*  LoMDOir,  i\ror.  17, 1784. 

'Dear  Sir,--I  did  not  reach  Oxford  nntil 
Friday  morning,  and  then  I  sent  Francis  to  see 
the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not  go  mjrself .  I 
stayed  at  Oxford  till  Tuesday,  and  then  came 
in  the  common  vehicle  easily  to  London.  I 
am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
am  to  ply  the  squills ;  but  whatever  be  their 
efficacy,  this  world  must  soon  pass  away. 
Let  us  think  seriously  on  our  duty.  —  I  send 
my  kindest  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Careless: 
let  me  have  the  prayers  of  both.  We  hare 
all  Uved  long,  and  must  soon  part.  €k>D  have 
mercy  on  us,  for  the  sake  of  -our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. — ^I  am,  etc., 

'Sam.  Johnson.' 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  his  letter 
on  the  subject  of  my  settling  in  London,  shall 
now,  so  far  as  is  proper,  be  produced  in  one 
series. 
July  28,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne : — 
'  On  the  14th  X  came  to  Lichfield,  and  found 
everybody  glad  enough  to  see  me.  On  the 
20th  I  came  hither,  and  found  a  house  half- 
built,  of  very  uncomfortable  appearance;  but 
my  own  room  has  not  been  altered.  That 
a  man  worn  with  diseases,  in  his  seventy-second 
or  third  year,  should  condemn  part  of  his  re* 
madoing  Ufe  to  pass  among  ruins  and  rubbish. 
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and  that  no  inconsiderable  parfc,  appears  to  me 
very  strange.  —  I  know  that  yoor  kindness 
makes  you  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  my 
health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  much  im- 
provement. I  came  through  the  journey  with- 
out much  inconvenience,  but  when  I  attempt 
self-motion  I  find  my  legs  weak,  and  my  breath 
very  short ;  this  day  I  have  been  much  dis- 
ordered. I  have  no  company ;  the  Doctor  *  is 
busy  in  his  fields,  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine,  and 
his  whole  system  is  so  different  from  mine,  that 
we  seem  formed  for  different  elements ;  I  have, 
therefore,  all  my  amusements  to  seek  within 
myself.* 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits,  a  letter 
filled  with  dejection  and  fretfulness,  and  at  the 
same  time  expressing  anxious  apprehenrions 
concerning  him,  on  account  of  a  dream  which 
had  disturbed  me,  his  answer  was  chiefly  in 
terms  of  reproach,  for  a  supposed  charge  of 
*  affecting  discontent,  and  indulging  the  vanity 
of  complaint.'    It,  however,  proceeded — 

'  Write  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man.  I 
consider  your  fidelity  and  tenderness  as  a  great 
part  of  the  comforts  which  are  yet  left  me, ' 
and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer  to  each 
other. —  ....  My  dear  friend^  life  is  very 
short  and  very  uncertain ;  let  us  spend  it  as 
well  as  we  can.  My -worthy  neighbour.  Alien, 
is  dead.  Love  me  as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my 
respects  to  dear  Mrs.  BoswelL  Nothing  ailed 
me  at  that  time ;  let  your  superstition  at  last 
have  an  end.* 

Feeling  very  soon,  that  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  written  might  hurt  me,  he  two  days 
afterwards,  July  28,  wrote  to  me  again,  giving 
me  an  account  of  his  sufferings ;  after  which  he 
thus  proceeds : — 

'Before  this  letter,  you  wiH  have  had  one 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss ;  for  it 
contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly  in- 
tended. Spartam  qaam  nactwt  ei  ornaj  make 
the  most  and  best  of  your  lot,  and  compare 
yourself  not  with  the  few  that  are  above  you, 
but  with  the  multitudes  which  are  below  you. 
%  ...  Go  steadily  forwai'ds  with  lawful 
business  or  honest  diversions.  *'  Be  (as  Temple 
Bays  of  the  Dutchman)  vxU  when  you  are  not 
ill,  and  piloted  taken  you  a^'e  not  angry,"  This 
may  seem  but  an  ill  return  for  your  tender- 
ness ;  but  I  mean  it  well,  for  I  love  you  with 
great  ardour  and  sincerity.  Pay  my  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boiwell,  and  teach  the  young  ones  to 
love  me.* 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that  it 
was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not,  in 
my  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend  as 
formerly,  or  without  expressing  such  complaints 
as  offended  him.  Having  conjured  him  not  to 
do  me  the  injustice  of  charging  me  with  affecta- 

1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor. —Boswvll. 


tion,  I  was  with  much  regret  long  silent.  His 
last  letter  to  me  then  came,  and  affected  me 
very  tenderly. 

'  TO  JAHIS  BOSWELL,  ESQ; 

*  Lichfield,  Nov.  5,  J784. 
'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  this  summer  sometimes 
amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed,  but  upon 
the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very  much.  My 
legs  are  extremely  weak,  and  my  breath  very 
short,  and  the  water  is  now  increasiqg  upon 
me.  In  this  uncomfortable  state  your  letters 
used  to  relieve ;  what  is  the  reason  that  I  have 
them  no  longer?  An  you  sick,  or  ate  you 
sullen?  V\liatever  be  the  reason,  if  it  be  less 
than  necessity,  drive  it  away ;  $ind  of  the  short 
life  that  we  have,  make  the  best  use  for  your- 
self and  for  your  friends I  am 

sometimes  afraid  that  your  omission  to  write 
has  some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  |kot  sick,  and  that  nothing  iB 
has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  BosweH,  or  any  of  your 
family. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

*Sau.  Johnsok.' 

Tet  It  was  not  a  Uttte  painful  to  me  to  find, 
that  in  a  paragraph  of  this  letter,  which  I  liave 
omitted,  he  still  persevered  in  arraigning  me  as 
before,  which  was  strange  in  him,  who  had  m> 
much  experience  of  what  I  suffered.  I,  how- 
ever, wrote  to  him  two  as  kind  letters  as  I 
could ;  the  last  of  which  came  too  late  to  be 
read  by  him,  for  his  illness  increased  more 
rapidly  upon  him  than  I  had  apprehended ;  but 
I  had  the  consolation  of  being  informed  that 
he  spoke  of  me  on  his  deathbed  with  affection, 
and  I  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of  renew- 
ing our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  from 
any  further  personal  notice  of  its  author  ;  who, 
if  he  should  be  thought  to  have  obtruded  him- 
self too  much  upon  their  attention,  requests 
them  to  consider  the  peculiar  plan  of  his  bio- 
graphical undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  return  to  the  metro- 
polis, both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  became  more 
violent  and  distressfuL  He  had  for  some  time 
kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the  state  of  his  illness, 
and  the  remedies  which  he  used,  under  the  title 
of  JBgri  Ephemerii,  which  be  began  en  the  6th 
of  July,  but  continued  it  no  longer  than  the  8th 
of  November ;  finding,  I  sui^kmo,  that  it  was  a 
mournful  and  imavailing  register.  It  is  in  my 
possession,  and  is  written  with  great  care  and 
accuracy. 

StiU  his  love  of  fiterature  did  not  fail'    A 

>  it  is  truly  woadeiftd  to  consider  the  extent  and 
constancy  of  Johnson's  literaiy  ardour,  notwithBtand- 
ing  the  melancholy  which  clouded  and  embitterod  his 
existence.  Besides  the  numerous  and  various  works 
which  he  executed,  he  had,  at  different  times,  fonned 
schemes  of  a  great  many  more,  ot  which  the  following 
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rerj  few  days  before  his  death  he  transmitted 
to  his  friend  Mr.  John  Nichols,  a  list  of  the 

catalog&e  was  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Langton,  and  by 
that  gentlemau  presented  to  his  Majebty  :— 

•  WVliriTT. 

'  A  smsU  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for  piety : 
the  hint  taken  flrom  the  directions  in  Morton's  exercise. 

'  PmLOSOPHY,  HtSTOBT,  AXD  LITBRATDBE  IN  OBNEBAL. 

'History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  jndging  of 
anthors,  ftom  Aristotle  to  the  present  age.  An  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  improvements  of  tliat  art ;  of  the 
different  opinions  of  anthers,  ancient  and  modem. 

'  Transl&tion  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

'  New  edition  of  Eairfax's  Transition  of  Tasso,  with 
notes,  glossary,  etc. 

'  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  htm,  fVom  manuscripts 
and  old  editions,  with  various  readings,  conjectures, 
remarks  on  his  language,  and  the  changes  it  had 
nndeigone  from  the  earliest  times  to  his  age,  and  from 
his  to  the  present ;  with  notes  explanatory  of  customs, 
etCf,  and  reference  to  Boccace,  and  other  authors  fVora 
whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the 
liberties  he  has  taken  in  telling  the  stories ;  his  life, 
and  an  exact  etymological  glossary. 

'  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  a  translation  of  it  into  English. 

'  A  collection  of  Letters,  translated  fh>m  the  modem 
writers,  with  some  account  of  the  several  authors. 

'  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and  critical. 

'  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

'Live^  of  the  Philosophers,  mrritten  with  a  polite 
air,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well  ss  instract 

'  History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explica- 
tion of  the  fables,  both  aUegorical  and  historical ;  with 
references  to  the  poets. 

'History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious 
manner. 

'Aristotle's  Ethics,  an  English  translation  of  them, 
with  notes. 

'  Oeographical  Dictionary,  ftrom  the  French. 

'  Hierodes  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into  English, 
perhaps  with  notis.    This  is  done  by  Norris. 

'  A  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kind  of  sul^ects. 

'Clandian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  nUis 
variorum,  in  the  manner  of  Bttrman. 

'  Tully's  Tusculan  Questions,  a  translation  of  them. 

'Tully's  De  Natur&  Deoram,  a  translation  of  .those 
hooks. 

'Benxo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to  be 
translated. 

'Machiavd's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  translated. 

'  History  of  the  Bevivsl  of  Learning  in  Europe,  con- 
taining an  account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the 
restoration  of  literature ;  such  as  controversies,  print- 
ing, the  destruction-  of  the  Greek  empire,  the  en- 
couragement of  great  men,  with  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  patrons  and  most  eminent  early  professors 
of  all  kinds  of  learning  in  different  countries. 

'A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  historical 
notes. 

<A  Table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians, 
distinguished  by  figures  into  six  degrees  of  value,  with 
notes,  giving  the  reasons  of  preference  or  degradation. 

<  A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  authors,  with 
a  preface  giving  some  account  of  the  writers ;  with 
reasons  for  selection,  and  critieism  upon  styles ;  re- 
marks on  each  letter,  If  needful. 

'A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  languages. 
Jan.  6,— dS. 


authors  of  the  Univertal  History,  mentioning 
their  several  shares  in  that  work.     It  has,  ae- 

'  A  Dictionary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  imitatioa 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    March,— 52. 

'  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like  those  of 
Valerius  Maximus.    Jan.  10, — &3. 

'  From  ^Eliaii,  a  volume  of  select  Stories,  perhaps 
fiom  others.    Jan.  28,-53. 

'  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,,  Adventures,  and 
Desoriptions  of  Countries. 

'  Dictionary  of  Ancient  History  and  Mythology. 

*  Treatise  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  learning,  directions  lor  editiouj 
commentaries,  etc 

*  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Sentimoits,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Bmyere,  collected  out  of  ancient  authors,  par- 
ticularly the  Greek,  with  Apophthegms. 

'Classical  Miscellanies,  Select  Translations  from 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

'  Lives  of  Illustrious  Persons,  as  well  of  the  actiTa 
as  the  learned,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch. 

'  Judgment  of  the  learned  upon  English  authors. 

'  Poetical  Dictionary  ot  the  English  tongue. 

'  Considerations  upon  the  present  state  of  London. 

'Collection  of  £i»igrams,  with  notes  and  observa- 
tions. 

'  Observations  on  the  English  language,  relating  to 
words,  phrases,  and  modes  of  speech. 

'  Minutiae  Literarise,  Miscellaneous  reflections,  criti- 
cisms, emendations,  notes. 

'  Histor>'  of  the  Constitution. 

'  Comparison  of  Pliilosophical  and  Christian  Morality, 
by  sentences  collected  from  the  moralists  and  fatlieiv. 

'  Plutarch's  Lives,  in  English,  with  notes. 

'  POETBT  AND  WORKS  OF  WAOUrATlOlC 

'  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 

'  The  Palace  of  Sloth— a  vision. 

'  Coluthus,  to  be  translated 

*  Pr^udice— a  poetical  essay. 

'  The  Palace  of  Nonsense— a  vision.' 

Johnson's  extraordinary  facility  of  composition, 
when  he  shook  off  his  constitutional  indolence,  and 
resolutely  sat  down  to  write,  is  Admirably  described 
by  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  Poeticai  Banmc,  which  I  have 
several  times  quoted : — 

'  While  through  life's  maj»  he  sent  a  piercing  view. 
His  mind  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 
With  various  stores  of  erudition  fraught, 
The  lively  image,  the  deep-searching  thought. 
Slept  in  repose ;— but  when  the  moment  prcss'd. 
The  bright  ideas  stood  at  once  confess'd ; 
Instant  his  genius  sped  its  vigorous  rays, 
And  o'er  the  letter'd  world  diflused  a  blaxe : 
As  womb'd  with  fire  the  cloud  electric  flies. 
And  calmly  o'er  th*  horison  seems  to  rise  : 
Touch'd  by  tlie  pointed  steel,  the  lightning  flows. 
And  all  th'  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows.' 

We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  exact  pre- 
cision every  production  of  Johnson's  pen.  He  owned 
to  me  that  he  had  written  about  forty  sermons ;  but 
as  I  understood  that  he  had  given  or  sold  tliem  to 
different  persons,  who  were  to  preach  them  as  their 
own,  he  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberiy  to  acknow- 
ledge  them.  Would  those  who  were  thus  aided  by 
him,  who  are  still  alive,  and  the  friends  of  tliose  who 
are  dead,  fairly  inform  the  world,  it  would  be  oblig- 
ingly gratifying  a  reasonable  curiosity,  to  which  thero 
sliould,  I  think,  now  be  no  ol^ection.    Two  volumes 
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cording  to  hia  direction,  been  deposited  in  the 
Britiflh  MoBeum,  and  is  printed  in  the  QtxUlt" 
man's  Misgazine  for  December  1784.^ 

During  his  sleepless  nights  he  amused  himself 
by  translating  into  Latin  verse,  from  the  Greek, 


of  them,  published  since  his  death,  are  sufficiently 
ascertained.  I  have  before  me,  in  his  handwriting, 
a  fragment  of  twenty  quarto  leaves,  of  a  translation 
into  English  of  Sallust,  De  Bella  Caiilinario.  When  it 
was  done  I  have  no  notion ;  but  it  seems  to  have  no 
very  superior  merit  to  mark  it  as  hia  Besides  the 
publications  heretofore  mentioned,  I  am  satisfied, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  admit  also  as  genuine  the 
following,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my  chrono- 
logical care,  escaped  me  in  the  course  of  this  work : — 
Conaidtrations  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Sermons, 
published  in  17S9,  in  the  GerUleman'e  Magazine.  It 
is  a  very  ingenious  defence  of  the  right  of  abridging  an 
author's  work,  without  being  held  as  infringing  his 
property.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest  questions  in  the 
Law  0/  Literature;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  indulgence  of  abridging  is  often  exceedingly  In- 
jurious to  authors  and  booksellers,  and  should  iu  very 
few  cases  be  permitted.  At  any  rate,  to  prevent  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain  discussion,  and  give  an  absolute 
security  to  authors  in  the  property  of  their  labours, 
no  abridgment  whatever  should  be  permitted,  tUl  after 
the  expiration  of  such  a  number  of  years  as  the  Legis- 
lature maybe  pleased  to  fix. 

But,  though  it  has  been  confidently  ascribed  to  him, 
X  cannot  allow  that  he  ¥rrote  a  Dedication  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  a  book  entitled  The  Evan- 
gelical  History  Harmonized,  He  was  no  croaker;  no 
declaimer  against  the  times.  He  would  not  have 
written,  'That  we  are  fallen  upon  an  ago  In  which 
corruption  is  not  barely  universal,  is  universally  con- 
fessed.' Nor,  'Bapine  preys  on  the  public  without 
opposition,  and  peijury  betrays  it  without  inquiiy.' 
Nor  would  he,  to  excite  a  speedy  reformation,  have 
coiijured  up  such  phantoms  of  terror  as  these: — 'A 
few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavours  will  be 
in  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an  earthquake ;  wo 
may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies.'  This  is  not  John- 
sonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  this  Dedication  seyeral  sen- 
tences constructed  upon  the  model  of  those  of  John- 
son. But  the  imitation  of  the  form,  without  the  spirit 
of  his  style,  has  been  so  general,  that  this  of  itself  is 
not  sufficient  evidence.  Even  our  newspaper  writers 
aspire  to  it  In  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Edwin, 
the  comedian,  in  the  Diary  of  .Nov.  9, 1790,  that  son 
of  drollery  is  thus  described :  *  A  man  who  had  so 
often  cheered  the  siillenness  of  vacancy,  and  suspended 
the  approaches  of  sorrow.'  And  in  the  Dublin  Even- 
ing Post,  August  16, 1791,  there  Is  the  following  para- 
graph :  '  It  is  a  Singular  circumstance,  that  in  a  city 
like  this,  containing  200,000  people,  there  are  three 
months  in  the  year  during  which  no  place  of  public 
amusement  is  open.  Long  vacation  is  here  a  vacation 
firom  pleasure  as  well  as  business ;  nor  is  there  any 
mode  of  .passing  the  listless  evenings  of  declining 
summer,  but  in  the  riots  of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupidity 
of  a  coffeehouse.' 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  specify  every 
copy  of  verses  written  by  Johnson,  it  being  my  Inten- 
tion to  publish  an  authentic  editiixi  of  all  his  poetry, 
with  notes.— BoswzLL. 

>  As  the 'letter  aecompanying  this  list  (which  fully 
supports  the  observation  iu  the  text)  was  written  but 


many  of  the  epigrams  in  The  Antftoloffia,  These 
translations,  ^th  some  other  poems  by  him  in 
Latin,  he  gave  to  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
having  added  a  few  notes,  sold  them  to  the 
booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to  some 
of  Johnson's  relations,  which  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  they  are  printed  in  the  collection  of 
his  works. 

A  very  erroneons  notion  has  circulated  as  to 
Johnson's  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  partly  owing  to  the  modesty 
with  which,  from  knowing  how  much  there  was 
to  be  learnt,  he  used  to  mention  his  own  com- 
parative acquisitions.  When  Mr.  Cumberland ' 
talked  to  him  of  the  Greek  fragments  which 
are  so  well  illustrated  in  the  Observer,  and  of 
the  Greek  dramatists  in  general,  he  candidly 


a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson's  death,  the  reader  may  not 
be  displeased  to  find  it  here  preserved  :— 

'  TO  MB.  KICB0L9. 

'Dec  6, 1781 

'The  late  learned  Mr.  Swint(m,  having  one  day 
remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man 
but  himself,  could  assign  all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient 
Universal  History  to  their  proi>er  authors,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Sir  Robert  Chambers  or  of  myself,  gave  the 
account  which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand ; 
being  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history  should 
be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his  due 
proportion  of  praise  from  posterity. 

'  I  recommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  lite- 
rary intelligence  in  Mr.  Swintoo's  own  hand,  or  to 
deposit  it  in  the  Museum,  that  the  veracity  of  this 
account  may  never  be  doubted. —1  am,  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  '  Sam.  Johksos.' 


Mr.  S- 
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The  HLstoiy  of  the  Carthaginians. 
„  Numidians. 

Manritanians. 
Gsetulians. 
Garamantlies. 
Mehino  Gtetuliaai. 
Nigrita). 
Cyrenaica. 
Mamiarico. 
Begio  Syrtica. 

Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mognli. 
Indians. 
„  Chinese. 

Dissertation  on  the  people  of  America. 

, ,  independency  of  the  Arabs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  History 
immediately  following ;  by  Mr.  Sale. 
To  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  chiefly  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 
History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards ;  by  Mr. 
Psalmanazar. 
Xenophon's  Retreat :  by  the  same. 
History  of  the  Persians  and  the  GonstantlDopolItan 
Empire ;  by  Dr.  CaropbelL 
History  of  the  Romans ;  by  Mr.  Bower. -tSoswsll. 
1  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me  that  he  was  always 
treated  with  great  courtesy  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in 
his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  voL  iL  p.  68.  thus  speaks  of 
that  learned,  ingenious,  and  accomplished  gentleman : 
'  The  want  of  company  is  an  inconvenience,  but  Mr. 
Cumberland  is  a  millioa.'— Boswell. 
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acknowledged  hit  insufficiency  in  that  particu- 
lar hraach  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it  may  be 
said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he  was  a  good 
Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  the  younger, 
who  is  univenally  acknowledged  by  the  best 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  few  men  of  this  age 
who  are  very  eminent  for  their  skill  in  that 
Doble  language,  has  assured  me  that  Johnson 
could  give  a  Greek  word  for  almost  erery  Eng- 
lish one ;  and  that,  although  not  sufficiently 
oonvenant  in  the  niceties  of  the  language,  he 
upon  some  occasions  disooyered,  even  in  these, 
a  considerable  degree  of  critical  aenmen.  Mr. 
Dakel,  professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  whose 
skill  in  it  is  unqfuestionable,  mentioned  to  me, 
in  very  liberal  terms,  the  impression  which  was 
Blade  upon  him  by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation 
which  they  had  in  London  concerning  that  lan- 
guage. As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  tho  first  Latin  scholars  in  modem  times, 
let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  some  additional 
splendour  from  Grceek. 

I  shall  now  fulfil  my  promise  of  exhibiting 
specimens  of  various  sorts  of  imitation  of  John- 
son's style. 

In  Tkt  TramaetioM  of  the  JRopal  Irish 
Academy,  1787,  there  is  an  '  Essay  on  the  Style 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,'  by  the  Bev.  Robert 
Bnirowes,  whose  respect  for  the  great  object  of 
his  oiiticism  is  thus  evinced  in  the  concluding 
paragraph: — 

'I  have  singled  him  out  ftom  the  whole  body 
of  English  writers,  because  hii  universally  ac- 
knowledged beauties  would  be  most  apt  to  in- 
duce imitation ;  and  I  have  treated  rather  on 
his  faults  than  his  perfections,  because  an  essay 
might  comprise  aU  the  observations  I  could 
make  upon  his  faullts,  Vhile  volumes  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  a  treatise  on  his  perfections.* 

Hr.  Burrowes  has  analysed  the  composition  of 
Johnson,  and  pointed  out  its  peculiarities  with 
mu(di  acuteness ;  and  I  would  recommend  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  his  Essay  to  those  who,  being 
captivated  by  the  union  of  perspicuity  and  splen- 
dour which  the  writings  of  Johnson  contain, 
without  having  a  sufficient  portion  of  his  vigour 
of  mind,  may  be  in  danger  of  becoming  bad 
copyists  of  his  manaeik  I,  however,  cannot  but 
observe,  and  I  observe  it  to  his  credit,  that  this 
learned  gentleman  has  himself  caught  no  mean 
degree  of  the  expansion  and  harmony  which, 
independent  of  all  other  circumstances,  charac- 
terize the  sentences  of  Johnson.  Thus,  in  the 
preface  to  the  volume  in  which  the  Essay  ap- 
pears, we  find — 

'  If  it  be  said  that,  in  societies  of  this  sort,  too 
much  attention  is  frequently  bestowed  on  sub- 
jeotabarren  and  speculative,  it  may  be  answered, 
that  no  one  science  is  so  little  connected  with 
the  rest,  as  not  to  afford  many  principles  whose 
use  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  science 
to  which  they  primarily  belong ;  and  that  no 
proposition  is  so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be 


totally  incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical 
purposes.  There  is  no  apparent  oonnectipn  be- 
tween duration  and  the  cyoloidal  arch,  the  pro> 
parties  of  which,  duly  attended  to,  have  fur- 
nished us  with  our  best  regulated  methods  of 
measuring  time ;  and  he  who  has  made  hiwiaalf 
master  of  the  nature  and  affections  of  the 
logarithmic  cuiv«,  is  not  aware  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  towards  ascertaining  the 
proportionable  density  of  the  air  at  ita  vanons 
distances  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.' 

The  ludicrous  imitators  of  Johnson's  style 
imuHnerabl^  Their  general  method  is  to 
cumulate  hard  words,  without  considering  that, 
although  he  was  fond  of  introducing  them  ooca^ 
sionally,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  all  his 
writings  where  they  axe  crowded  together,  as  in 
tht  first  verse  of  the  following  imaginary  ode 
by  him  to  Mrs.  Thxale,'  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers : — 

'  Cervisidl  eottof*  iMnuxU  dune, 
Qpift^t  thou  his  gigantic  fame, 

Procumbi'ng  at  that  shrine ; 
Sliall,  catentUsd  by  thy  chaims, 
A  captive  in  thy  ambient  arms, 

PennniaUy  be  thiB£T' 

This,  and  a  thousand  other  such  attempts,  are 
totally  unlike  the  original,  which  the  writers 
imagined  they  were  turning  into  ridieule. 
There  is  not  similarity  enough  for  burlesque,  or 
even  for  caricature. 

Miu  Golman, inld»Prom on  wterai Oecagunu, 
has  *A  Letter  from  Lexiphanes;  containing 
Proposals  for  a  Qlouary  or  Vocabulary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue :  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a 
larger  Dictionary.'  It  is  evidently  meant  as  a 
sportive  sally  of  ridicule  on  Johnson,  whose 
style  is^  thus  imitated,  without  being  grossly 
overchsjged : — 

'  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  tile  idle  and  illite- 
rate will  complain  that  I  have  increased  their 
laboun  by  endeavouring  to  ^imiwiA  them ;  and 

>  Johnson's  wishing  to  miite  himself  with  this  rich 
widow  was  much  taUced  of,  but  I  believe  without 
foundation.  The  report,  howevet,  gave  oecasion  to  a 
poem,  not  without  characteristical  merit,  entitled.  Ods 
to  Mm.  ThmU,  by  Samuel  Johnson.  LL.  D. ,  oa  their  sKp- 
posed  approaching  NupUals:  printed  for  Mr.  Faulder, 
in  Bond  Street  I  shall  quote  u  a  spedmcB  the  Ont 
three  stansBS : 

'  If  e'er  my  fingers  toaoh'd  the  lyn. 
In  satire  fierce,  in  pleasure  gay ; 
Shall  not  my  Thralia's  smiles  Inspiret 
Shall  Sam  refiise  Uie  sportive  lay  t 

'My  dearest  lady  I  view  youc  8lave» 
Behold  him  as  your  very  Semibi 
Eager  to  write  as  author  grave. 
Or  govern  well  the  brewlng-tulx 

'To  rich  felicity  thus  aised. 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  flm-;L 
Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised, 
Tis  I  myself  am  ThntU's  Sntin.' 

^BOSWBLL. 


il 
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that  I  have  explained  -vrhat  ia  more  easy  bj 
what  ia  more  difficult — ignotum  per  ignotiua.  1 
expect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  aeknow* 
ledgmenta  of  the  learned.  He  who  is  buried  in 
scholastic  retirement,  sedaded  from  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of 
the  polite,  will  at  once  comprehend  the  definir 
tions,  and  be  grateful  for  such  a  seasonable  and 
necessary  elucidation  of  his  mother-tongue^' 

Annexed  to  this  letter  is  the  following  sped- 
men  of  the  work,  thrown  together  in  a  vague  and 
desultory  manner,  not  even  adhering  to  alpha- 
betical concatenation : — 

*  Higgltdy  •  piggUdp  —  Oonglomeration  and 
confusion. 

*  Sodge-podgB—A  eolinary  mixture  of  hetero- 
geneous ingredients ;  applied  metaphoxically  to 
all  discordant  combinations. 

'  TU  for  Tat — ^Adequate  zetaliationk  ^ 

*  Skilly  SkaUy—^ea^Mon  and  ineaohition* 
'  Fee  I  fat  fum  I — Gigantic  intonations.  < 

'  JZe^maro^^—DisooursQ,  incoherent  and  rhap- 
■odicaL 

'  OiTtcum  oroncttm—Lines  of  irregularity  and 
involution. 

^  Ding  <2{m^— Tintinabulary  chimes,  used 
metaphorically  to  signify  despatch  and  vehe- 
mence.' 

The  serioss  imitators  of  Johnson's  style, 
whether  intentionally  or  by  the  imperceptible 
effect  of  its  strength  and  animation,  are,  as  I 
have  had  already  occasion  to  observe,  so  many, 
that  I  might  introduce  quotations  from  a  nume- 
rous body  of  writers  in  our  language,  since  he 
appeared  in  the  literary  worlds  I  shall  point 
out  the  following : — 

VBUAM  BOBXETS^BT,  DiB. 

'  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his 
rudest  state,  appears  as  lord  of  the  creation, 
giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals  which 
he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  subjection;  The 
Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horse  which  he 
has  reared,  or  tenda  his  numerous  herds  which 
furnish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing  y  the 
Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 
himself  of  its  persevering  strength ;  the  Lap- 
lander has  formed  tha  reindeer  to  be  subservient 
to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamschatka 
have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  Thia  com- 
mand over  the  inferior  creatures  ia  one  of  the 
noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the 
greatest  efforts  of  his  wisdom  and  powers  With- 
out this  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is  a 
monarch  who  has  no  snbjects ;  a  master  without 
servants ;  and  must  perform  every  operation  by 
the  sti^ength  of  his  own  arm.'  *- 

XDWABD  aiBBOir,  BS^ 

*  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of 
power  is  of  the  most  imperious  and  unsociable 

^  HMory  QfAjMriea^  voL  L  ito,  p.  8ttL— Boswaxx. 


nature,  since  th^  pride  of  one  man  requires  the 
submission  of  the  multitude.  In  the  tumult  of 
civil  discord  the  laws  of  sodety  lose  their  force, 
and  their  place  is  seldom  supplied  by  those  of 
humanity.  The  ardour  of  contention,  the  pride 
of  victory,  the  despair  of  success,  the  monory  of 
past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all 
contribute-  to  inflame  »the  mind,  and  to  silence 
the  voice  of  pity.' ^ 

MISS  BUB1IS¥. 
'  My  family,  mistaking  a&nbition-  for  honour, 
and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a 
splendid  connection  for  me,  to  which,  though 
my  inyaidable  repugnance  has  .stopped  any 
advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views  im- 
movably  adhere.  X  am  but  too  certain  they 
will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I  dread,  therefore, 
to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success ;  I 
know  not  how  to.  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who 
may  silence  me  by  a  command.'*^ 

BEVSREND  MB.  NAiRBS.*- 

'  fin  an  enlightened  and  improving  age,  much 
perhaps  is  not  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
invoads  of  mere  caprice;  at  such  a  period  it 
will  generally  be  perceived,  that  needless  irregu- 
larity is  the  worst  of  all  deformities,  and  that 
nothing  is  so  truly  elegant  in  language  as  the 
simplidty  of  unviolated  analogy.-^Bules  will 
therefore  be  observed,  so  far  as  they  are  known 
and  aolmowledged :  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
desire  of  improvement,  having^been  once  exdted, 
will  not  remain  inactive ;  and  its  efforts,  unless 
assisted  by  knowledge,  as  much  as  they  are 
prompted  by  zeal,  will  not  unfreqnently  be  found 
pernicious,  so  that  the  very  persons  whose  in- 
tention it  is  to  perfect  the  instrument  of  reason, 
will  deprave  and  disorder  it  unknowingly.  At 
such  a  time,  then,  it  becomes  peculiarly 
necessary  that  the  analogy  of  language  should 
be  fully  examined  and  understood;  that  its 
rules  should  be  carofuUy  laid  down ;  ^d  that 
it  should  be  dearly  knowiL  haw  much  it 
contains,  which  being  already  right,  should  be 
defended  from  change  and  violation ;  how  much 
it  has  that  demands  amendment;  and  how 
much  that,  for  fear  of  greater  inconveniences, 
must,  perhaps,  be  left  unaltered  though  irre- 
gular.' 

A  distingoiahed  author  in  the  Mirror^*  a 
periodical  paper,  published  at  Edinburgh,  haa 

^  DeoZiM  and  FaXL  tfthe  Soman.  Empire,  voL  L  chap, 
iv.— BoewKiU 

*  Cecilia,  book  vii.  dhap.  L— Boswxll. 

*  The  passage  which  I  quote  is  taken  from  that 
gentleman's  EltnunU  qfOrthotpy  ;  containing  a  distinct 
View  of  the  whole  Analogy  of  the  English  Language, 
BO  far  as  relates  to  Pronunciation,  Accent,  and  Quan- 
tity.   London,  1784.— Boswsll. 

«  That  collection  was  presented  to  Dr.  Johnson,  i 
believe,  liy  its  anthers ;  and  X  heard  him  speak  very 
well  of  it— BoswcLU 
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imitated  Jofanion  verjr  closely.  Thus,  in  No. 
16:— 

'  The  effects  of  the  return  of  spring  have  been 
frequently  remarked  as  well  in  relation  to  the- 
human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  The  reviving  power  of  this  season  has 
been  traced  from  the  fields  to  the  herds  that 
inhabit  theqi,  and  from  the  lower  class  of  beings 
up  to  man.  Gladness  and  joy  are  described  as 
prevailing  through  universal  Nature,  animating 
the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of  the  birds,  and 
the  pipe  of  the  shepherd.* 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge 
School,  appears  to  have  the  imitan  aveo  of 
Johnson's  style  pezpetually  in  his  mind ;  and  to 
hU  assiduous,  though  not  servile,  study  of  it,  we 
may  partly  ascribe  the  extensive  popularity  of 
his  writings.  • 

In  his  Xsaayt,  Moral  and  Literury,  Nfo.  3,  we 
find  the  following  passage : — 

*  The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed  be 
deferred  till  the  approach  of  manhoo4«  When 
solidity  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the  modes  pre- 
scribed by  our  forefathers,  then  may  the  file  be 
used.  The  firm  substance  will  bear  attrition, 
and  the  lustre  then  acquired  will  be  durable.' 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11,  which  is 
blown  up  into  such  tumidity,  as  to  be  truly 
ludicrous.  The  writer  means  to  tell  us,  that 
members  of  Paliament,  who  have  run  in  debt 
by  extravagance,  will  sell  their  votes  to  avoid 
an  arrest,*  which  he  thus  expresses : — 

'They  who  build  houses  and  collect  costly 
pictures  and  furniture,  with  the  money  of  an 
honest  artisan  or  mechanic,  will  be  very  glad  of 
emancipation  from  the  hands  of  a  bailiff,  by  a 
sale  of  their  senatorial  suffrage.' 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Johnson  is  a  professed  one,  entitled  A  Criticitm 
on  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  said 
to  be  written  by  Mr.  Young,  professor  of  Greek 
at  Glasgow,  and  of  which  let  him  have  the 
credit,  unless  a  better  title  can  be  shown.  It 
has  not  only  the  particularities  of  Johnson's 
style,  but  that  very  species  of  literary  discussion 
and  illustration  for  which  he  was  eminent. — 
Having  already  quoted  so  much  from  others,  I 
shall  refer  the  curious  to  this  performance, 
with  an  assurance  of  much  entertainmeht. 

Yet,  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any 
imitations  of  Johnson's  etyle,  every  good  judge 
must  see  that  they  are  obviously  different  from 
the  original;  for  all  of  them  are  either  deficient 
in  its  force,  or  overloaded  with  its  peculiarities; 
and  the  powerful  sentiment  to  which  it  is 
suited  is  not  to  be  found. 

Johnson'<8  affection  for  his  departed  re^tions 
seemed  to  grow  wanner  as  he  approached  nearer 

^  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Moral  and  Literary  abstraction, 
may  be  exeused  for  not  knowing  the  political  regula- 
tions of  his  country.  No  senator  can  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  hailUT — Boswell. 


to  the  time  when  he  might  hope  to  see  them 
again.  It  probably  appeared  to  him  that  be 
should  upbraid  himself  with  unkind  inatten- 
tion, were  he  to  leave  the  world  without  having 
paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  memory. 

'to  MB.  OBEEV,  APOTHXCABT,  AT  LIOHFIELDw 

*  23W.  2, 1784. 

'  DEA.B  Sib, — I  have  enclosed  the  epitaph  for 
my  father,  mother,  and  brother,  to  be  all  en- 
graved on  the  large  size,  and  laid  in  the  middle 
aisle  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  which  I  request 
the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  to  permit. 

'  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact  place 
of  interment,  that  the  stone  may  protect  the 
bodies.  Then  let  the  stone  be  deep,  massy, 
and  hard ;  and  do  not  let  the  difference  of  ten 
pounds,  or  more,  defeat  our  purpose. 

'  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Porter 
will  pay  you  ten  more,  which  I  gave  her  for  the 
same  purpose.  What  more  is  wanted  shall  be 
sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all  possible  haste  may  be 
made,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  done  while  I  am  jet 
alive.  Let  me  know,  dear  sir,  that  you  receive 
this.^!  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*Sam.  Johnson.' 

'to  UBS.  LUCT  POBTEB,  AT  LICHriELD.* 

« Dec,  2, 1784. 

'Dbab  Madam, — I  am  very  HI,  and  desire 
your  prayers.  I  have  sent  Mr.  Green  the 
epitaph,  and  a  power  to  call  on  you  for  ten 
pounds. 

'  I  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty,  in 
the  chapel  of  Bromley,  in  Kent.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  in  Latin,  of  which  this  is  the  English. 
[Here  a  translation.] 

*  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit  that  you 
should  know.  What  care  will  be  taken  of  us, 
who  can  tell  ?  May  God  pardon  and  bless  us, 
for  Jesus  Chbibi'b  sake.— I  am,  etc, 

*Sam.  JomraoH.* 

CHAPTEB  T.Xm. 

1784. 

Mt  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold  SAMmL 
Johnson  preparing  himself  for  that  doom, 
from  which  the  most  exalted  powers  afford  no 
exemption  to  man.  Death  had  always  been  to 
him  an  object  of  terror ;  so  that,  though  by  no 
means  happy,  he  still  dung  to  life  with  an 
eagerness  si  which  many  have  wondered.  At 
any  time  when  he  was  iU,  he  was  very  much 
pleased  to  be  told  that  .he  looked  better.    An 


>  This  lady,  whose  name  so  firequently  oecun  In  tiie 
course  of  this  work,  survived  Dr.  Johnson  Jusithlxteea 
months.  She  died  at  Lichfield,  In  her  seventy-flzst 
year,  January  18, 1786,  and  bequeathed  the  princ^ial 
part  of  her  fortune  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Feanon,  of  Licb- 
field.TMAL0MX, 
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ingenious  member  of  the  JSumdian  Clvb^  in- 
forms me,  that  upon  one  ocqasion,  when  he  said 
to  him  that  he  saw  health  returning  to  his 
cheek,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand  and 
exclaimed,  'Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  kindest 
friends  I  ever  had.' 

His  own  state  of  his  views  of  futurity  will 
appear  truly  rational ;  and  may,  perhaps,  im- 
press the  unthinking  with  seriousness. 

*  You  know,*  says  he  to  Mrs,  Thrale,  *  I  never 
thought  confidence  with  respect  to  futurity 
any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or 
a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where  it 
can  avail  nothing ;  wisdom  impresses  strongly 
the  coi^ciousness  of  those  faults,  of  which  it 
is  perhaps  itself  an  aggravation ;  and  goodness, 
always  wishing  to  be  better,  and  imputing  every 
deficiency  to  criminal  negligence,  and  every 
fault  to  voluntary  corruption,  never  dares  to 
suppose  the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled, 
nor  what  is  wanting  in  the  crime  supplied  by 
penitence. 

*  This  is  the  state  of  the  best ;  bat  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  him  whose  heart  will  not 
suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among  the  best,  or 
among  the  good? — Such  must  be  his  dread  of 
the  approaching  trial,  as  will  leave  him  little 
attention  to  the  opinion  of  those  whom  he  is 
leaving  for  ever;  and  the  serenity  that  is  not 
felt,  it  can  be  no  virtue  to  feign.' 

His  great  fear  of  death,  and  the  strange  dark 
manner  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  imparts  the 
tmeasiness  which  he  expressed  on  account  of 
offdaces  with  which  he  charged  himself,  may 
give  occasion  to  injurious  suspicions,  as  if  there 
had  been  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
criminality  weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On 
that  account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the 
regard  to  truth  which  he  inculcated,'  I  am  to 
mention  (with  all  possible  respect  and  delicacy, 
however)  thai  his-  conduct,  after  he  came  to 
London,  and  had  associated  with  Savage  and 
.others,  was  not  so  strictly  virtuous,  in  one  re- 
spect, as  %hen  he  was  a  younger  man.  It  was 
well  known  that  his  amorous  inclinations  were 
uncommonly  strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned 
to  many  of  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take 
women  of  the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them 
relate  their  histoiy.  In  short,  it  mufit  not  be 
concealed,  that,  like  many  other  good  and  pious 
men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the  apostle 
Paul  upon  hiB  own  authority,  Johnson  waa  not 
free  from  propensities  which  were  ever  'war- 
ring against  the  law  of  his  mind,'  and  that  in 
his  combats  with  them  he  was  sometimes  over- 
come. 

*  A  dub  in  London,  founded  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  phyrician.  Dr.  Ash,  in  honour  of  wbose 
name  it  was  called  Bumdian,  from  the  Oreek  ££/tux/«r : 
tiiough  it  was  warmly  contended,  and  even  put  to  a 
vote,  that  it  should  have  the  more  obvious  appellation 
of  Froxinsant  from  the  Latin. —-BoewBU.. 

*  See  what  he  said  to  Mr.  l£alone.~BoBWKLL. 


Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  pause; 
let  them  not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson 
was  an  hypocrite^  or  that  his  principles  were 
not  firm,  because  his  practice  was  not  uniformly 
conformable  to  what  he  professed. 

Let.  the  question  be  considered  independent 
of  moral  and  religious  associations  ;  and  no  man 
will  deny  that  thousands,  in  many  instances, 
act  against  conviction.  Is  a  prodigsd,  fot  ex- 
ample, an  hypocriiei  when  he  owns  he  is  satisfied 
that  hk  extravagance  will  bring  him  to  ruin 
and  misery?  We  are  ture  he  believes  it;  but 
immediate  inclination,  strengthened  by  indul- 
gence, prevails  over  that  belief  in  influencing 
his  conduct*  Why,  then,  shall  credit  be  refused 
io  ike  sincerUy  of  those  who  acknowledge  their 
persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  yet  some- 
times fail  of  living  as  it  requires?  I  heard  Dr. 
Johnson  once  observe,  '  There  is  something  noble 
in  publishing  truth,  though  it  condemns  one*s 
self.'^  And  one  who  said  in  his  presence,  'he 
had  no  notion  of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their 
good  professions,  whose  practice  waa  not  suitable 
to  them,'  was  thus  reprimanded  by  him :  '  Sir, 
axe  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of  human  nature  as 
not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very  sincere 
in  good  principles  without  having  good  prac- 
tice?'* 

But  let  no  man  encourage  or  soothe  himself 
in  '  presumptuous  sin,'  from  knowing  that  John- 
son was  sometimes  hurried  into  indulgences 
which  he  thought  criminal.  I  have  exhibited 
this  circumstance  as  a  shade  in  so  great  a  cha- 
racter, both  from  my  sacred  love  of  truth,  and 
to  show  thi^t  he  was  not  so  weakly  scruiwdous 
as  he  had  been  represented  by  those  who  imagine 
that  the  sins,  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  upon 
his  mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  trifles 
as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good  Friday. 
HJb  understanding  will  be  defended  by  my 
statement,  if  hii  consistency  of  conduct  be  in  some 
degree  impaired.  But  what  wise  man  would,  for 
momentary  gratifications,  deliberately  subject 
himself  to  suffer  such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was 
experienced  by  Johnson  in  reviewing  his  con- 
duet  as  compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethics 
of  the  gospel?  Let  the  following  passages  be  / 
kepi  in  remembrance : — 

*0  Ck)D,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by 
whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose  provi- 
dence I  amr  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tenderness  and  mercy ;  grant  that  I  may  not 
have  been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed  ;  that 


1  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  On  the  same 
sul^Ject,  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated  Nov.  29, 
178a,  he  makes  the  following  Just  observation :  *Life, 
to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  being,  must  be  always  in 
progression:  we  must  always  purpose  to  do  more  or 
better  than  in  time  past  The  mind  is  enlarged  and 
elevated  by  mere  porpoess,  though  they  end  as  they 
began,  by  airy  contemplation.  We  compare  and  judg^ 
though  we  do  not  practise.'— Boswexx. 

s  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  ths  ffeftridu. —Boswell. 
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I  mAjr  not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to 
wickedness.' — {Frai/ers  and  Med.  p.  47.) 

*  O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  depravity ; 
look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue  tae  at  last  from 
the  captivity  of  sin.' — (P.  68.) 

'Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
bath  continued  my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant 
that  by  longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous 
of  sinful  pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal 
happiaess.' — (P.  84.) 

*  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase 
my  guilt ;  but  as  my  sge  advances,  let  me  be- 
come more  pure  in  my  thoughts,  more  regular 
in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to  thy  laws.' 
HP.  120.) 

*  Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have 
done  contrary  to  thy  laws.  Give  me  such  a 
sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  produce  true 
contrition  and  effectual  repentance ;  so  that 
when  I  shall  be  called  into  another  state,  I  may 
be  received  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow 
and  reformation  have  obtained  pardon,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen.'— (P.  130.) 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the  peni- 
tence of  Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  privacy,  and 
in  his  devout  approaches  to  his  Maker.  His 
sincerity,  therefore,  must  appear  to  ev^ry  candid 
mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  to  keep  in  view, 
that  there  was  in  this  excellent  man's  conduct 
no  false  principle  of  commutation,  no  deliberate 
indulgence  in  sin,  in  consideration  of  a  coimter- 
balance  of  duty.  His  ofifending  and  his  repent- 
ing were  distinct  and  separate ; '  and  when  we 
consider  his  almost  unexampled  attention  to 
truth,  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  constant  piety, 
who  will  dare  to '  cast  a  stone  at  him  ? '  Besides, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  offence  indicating  badness  of 
heart,  anything  dishonest,  base,  or  malignant ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  charitable  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  ;  so  that  even  in  one  of 
his  own  rigid  judgments  of  himself  (Easter  Eve, 
1781),  while  he  says,  '  I  liave  corrected  no  ex- 
ternal habits, '  he  is  obliged  to  own,  *  I  hope  that 
since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced  by 
pious  reflections,  in  my  submission  to  GrOD,  and 
my  benevolence  to  man.' ' 

I  am  oonscions  that  this  is  the  most  .difficult 
and  dangerous  part  of  my  biographical  work, 
and  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious  concerning  it. 
I  trust  that  I  have  got  through  it,  preserving 
at  once  my  regard  to  truth,  to  my  friend,  and 
to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can 
I  apprehend  that  more  harm  can  ensue  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  Johnson, 

>  Dr.  Johnson  related,  with  vezy  earnest  approba- 
tion, a  story  of  a  gentleman  who,  in  an  impulse  ol 
passion,  overcame  the  virtue  of  a  young  woman.  When 
she  said  to  him,  '  I  am  afraid  we  have  done  wrong,' 
he, answered,  *  Yes,  we  have  done  wrong ;  for  I  would 
not  debauch  her  mind.'— Bos  well. 

*  Prayers  and  MeditatioTUf  p.  192.-rBo3WBLL. 


guarded  as  I  have  stated  it,  than  from  knowing 
that  Addison  and  PameU  were  intemperate  in 
the  use  of  wine ;  which  he  himself,  in  his  Lives 
of  those  celebrated  writen  and  pioua  men,  baa 
not  forborne  to  record. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  particulars  of  Johnson's  remaining 
days,  of  whom  it  was  now  evident  that  the 
crisis  wlui  fast  approaching,  when  he  moat  *  die 
like  men,  and  fail  like  one  of  the  princes,'  Yet 
it  will  be  instructive,  as  ivdll  as  gratifying  to 
the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  to  record  a  few 
circumstances,  on  the  authenticity  of  which 
they  may  perfectly  rely,  as  I  have  been  at  the 
utmost  pains  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of 
his  last  illness  from  the  best  authority. 

Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Warren, 
and  Dr.  Butter,  physicians,  generously  attended 
him,  without  accepting  any  fees,  as  did  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  surgeon ;  and  all  that  could  be  done 
from  professional  skill  and  ability  was  tried,  to 
prolong  a  life  so  truly  valuable.  He  himself, 
indeed,  having,  on  account  of  his  very  bad  con- 
stitution, been  perpetually  applying  himself  to 
medical  inquiries,  united  his  own  efforts  with, 
those  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  him ;  and 
Imagining  that  the  dropsical  collection  of  water 
which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn  off  by 
making  incisions  in  his  body,  he,  with  his  usua^ 
resolute  defiance  of  pain,  out  deep  when  he 
thought  that  his  surgeon  had  done  it  too  ten- 
derly.* 

About  eight  or  ten  days  before  his  death, 
when  Dr.  Brocklesby  paid  him  his  morning  visit, 
he  seemed  very  low  and  desponding,  and  said, 
'I  have  been  as  a  dying  man  all  night.'  He 
then  emphatically  broke  out  in  the  words  of 
Shakspeare, — 

'  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  • 
Pluck  {torn  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Base  out  the  written  tronbles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stufiTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff. 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?' 

To   which   Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  answered, 
from  the  same  great  poet : 


-therein  the  patient 


Must  minister  to  himselt' 

Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied  with 
the  application. 

On  another  day,  after  this,  when  talking"  on 
the  subject  of  prayer,  Dr.  Brocklesby  repeated 
from  Juvenal, 

'  Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sona  in  corpore  sano/ 

^  This  bold  experiment  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  re- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  charge  against 
Johnson  of  intentionally  hastening  his  end ;  a  charge 
so  very  inconsistent  with  his  character  in  every  respect, 
that  it  is  ii^Jxurlons  even  to  refute  it,  as  Sir  John  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  do.  It  is  evident  that  what 
Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  relief,  indicated  ah  extraoxdi- 
nary  eagerness  to  retard  his  dissolution.— BoswxLik 
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and  BO  on  to  tlie  end -of  the  tenth  satire ;  but  in 
running  it  quickly  averi  he  happenedi  in  the  line, 

'Qui  spatium  vit»  eztremiun  inter  munenl  ponat/ 

to  pronounce  mipTemum  for  exiremum  ;  at  which 
Johnson's  critical  ear  instantly  took  offence,  and 
discoursing  Tehemently  on  the  unmetrical  effect 
of  such  a  lapse,  he  showed  himself  as  full  as 
ever  of  the  spirit  of  the  grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations,'  it  had  been  for 
■ome  timJs  Johnson's  intention  to  make  a  liberal 
provision  for  his  faithful  servant,  Mr.  Francis 
Barber,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  particularly 
under  his  protection,  and  whom  he  had  all  along 
treated  truly  as  an  humble  friend.  Having 
asked  Dr.  Brocklesby  what  would  be  a  proper 
annuity  to  a  favourite  servant,  and  being  an- 
swered that  it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  master ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  noble- 
man, fifty  pounds  a  year  wajb  considered  as  an 
adequate  reward  for«many  years'  faithful  ser- 
vice :— *  Then,'  said  Johnson,  *  shall  I  be  nobilis- 
Hmu8,  for  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  seventy  pounds 
a  year,  and  I  desire  you  to  tell  him  so.'  It  is 
strange,  however,  to  think,  that  Johnson  was 
not  free  from  that  general  weakness  of  being 
averse  to  execute  a  will,  so  that  he  delayed  it 
from  time  to  time ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  repeatedly  urging  it,  I  think  it 
is  probable  that  his  kind  resolution  would  not 
have  been  fulfilled.  After  making  one,  which, 
as  $ir  John  Hawkins  informs  us,  extended  no 
further  than  the  promised  annuity,  Johnson's 
final  disposition  of  his  property  was  established 
by  a  Will  and  Codicil,  of  which  copies  are  given : 

*  In  thb  name  of  God.    Amen.    I,  Samuel 


>  The  author  in  a  fonner  page  has  showa  the  injus- 
tice of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  chaxge  against  Johnson, 
with  respect-to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Heely,  whom 
he  has  inaccurately  represented  as  a  relation  of 
Johnson's.— That  Johnson  was  anxious  to  discover 
whether  any  of  his  relations  were  living.  Is  evinced  by 
the  following  letter,  written  not  long  before  he  made 
his  will:— 

'  tq  the  bev.  dr.  wsb,  in  lambetr. 

'  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
Nov.  29, 1784. 
'Sib,— I  am  desirous  to  know  whether  Charles 
Scrimshaw,  of  Woodsease  (I  thkik),  in  your  father's 
neighbourhood,  be  now  living :  what  is  his  condition, 
and  where  he  may  be  found.  If  you  can  conveniently 
make  an  Inquiry  about  him,  uid  can  do  it  without 
delay,  it  will  be  an  act  of  great  kkidneas  to  me,  he 
being  very  nearly  related  to  me.  I  beg  [you]  to  pardon 
this  troublei— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'  Sail  Johnson.' 

In  oonfonnity  to  the  wish  expressed  In  the  preceding 
letter,  an  inquixy  was  made,  but  no  descendants  of 
Charles  Scrimshaw  or  of  his  sisters  were  discovered  to 
be  living.  Pr.  Vyse  informs  me  that  Dr.  Johnson  told 
him,  'he  was  disappointed  in  the  inquiries  he  had 
made  after  his  relations. '  There  Is  therefore  no  ground 
whatsoever  for  supposing  that  he  was  onmlndAil  of 
them,  or  neglected  them.— Malonn. 


Johnson,  being  in  full  possession  of  my  faculties, 
but  fearing  this  night  may  put  an  end  to  mj 
Uf  e,  do  ordain  this  my  last  WiU  and  Testament. 
I  bequeath  to  God  a  soul  polluted  by  many  sins, 
but  I  hope  purified  by  Jesus  Christ.  I  leave 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  al 
Bennet  Langton,  Esq. ;  three  hundred  poundfl 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
brewers ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore  ;  ona 
thousand  pounds,  Three  per  eent.  Annuities  in 
the  public  funds ;  and  one  hundred  pounds  now 
lying  by  mo  in  ready  money :  all  these  before' 
mentioned  sums  and  property  I  leave,  I  say,  to 
Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doctors'  Commons,  in 
trust,  for  the  following  uses : — That  is  to  say,  to 
pay  to  the  representatives  of  the  late  William 
Innys,  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  to  Mrs.  White, 
my  female  servant,  one  hundred  pounds  stock 
in  the  Three  per  cent.  Annuities  aforesaid.  The 
rest  of  the  aforesaid  sums  of  money  and  property, 
together  with  my  books,  plate,  and  household 
furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before-mentioned  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr. 
William  Scott,  also  in  trust,  to  be  applied,  after 
paying  my  debts,  to  the  use  of  Francis  Barber, 
my  man-servant,  a  negro,  in  such  manner  aa 
they  shall  judge  most  fit  and  available  to  hii 
benefit.  And  I  appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William 
Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  and 
testaments  whatever.  In  witness  whereof,  I 
hereunto  subsoribe  my  name,  and  affix  my  seal, 
this  eighth  day  of  December  1784. 

*Sav.  Johnson  (L.S.). 
'Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and 
delivered,  by  the  said  testator,  as  his  last 
will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us, 
the  word  two  being  first  inserted  in  the 
oppoaite  page. 

*  OEORaE  SntAHAN. 

'John  Deshoulins.* 

'By  way  of  oodieil  to  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, I,  Samuel  Johnson,  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  my  messuage  or  tenement  situate  at 
Lichfield,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  with  the 
appurtenances  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of 
Mrs.  Bond,  of  Lichfield  aforesaid,  or  of  Mr. 
Hinchman,  her  under-tenant,  to  my  executors 
intmat,  toselland  dispose  of  the  same;  and  the 
money  aiiaing  from  auoh  sale  I  give  and  be- 
queath aa  foUowa — viz.,  to  Thomas  and  Ben- 
jamin, the  sons  of  Fisher  Johnson,  late  of 
Leioeeter,  and    ■  Whiting,    daughter  of 

Thomas  Johnson,  late  of  Coventry,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  one 
full  and  equal  fourth  part  each ;  but  in  case 
there  shall  be  more  grand-daughters  than  one  of 
the  said  Thomaa  Johaaoii,  living  at  the  time  of 
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my  decease,!  give  and  bequeath  the  part  or  share 
of  that  one  to  and  equally  between  such  grand- 
daughters.   I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  Berkeley,  near  Froom,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  requesting  him  to  apply  the  same  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  Elizabeth  Heme,  a 
lunatic.     I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my  god- 
children, the  son  and  daughter  of  Mauritius 
Lowe,  painter,  each  of  them  one  hundred  pounds 
of  my  stock  in  the  Three  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Annuities,  to  be  applied  and  disposed  of  by  and 
at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  in  the  eduoa- 
tion  or  settlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  said 
legatees.    Also  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  one  of  my  executors,  the  AnnaXu 
EccUtvutid  of  Baronius,  and'  Holinahed's  and 
Stowe's  ChrmM.le*y  and  also  an  octavq  Conmioa 
Prayer  Book.    To  Bennet  Langton,  Esq. ,  I  give 
and  bequeath  my  Polyglot  Bible.    To  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  my  great  Frenck  Dictionarjf  by  Mar- 
tiniere,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  folio  English 
Dictionary  of  the  last  revision     To  Dr.  William 
Scott,  one  of  my  executors,  the  Dictionnaire  de 
Commerce,  and  Lectius's  edition  of  the  Chreek 
Poets,    To  Mr.  Windham,  Poeke  Orceci  Heroid 
per  Henricum  Stephanum.    To  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Strahan,  Vicar  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  Mill's 
€frcek  Testament,  Beza*s  Greek  Testament,  by 
Stephens,  all  my  Latin  Bibles,  and  my  Greek 
Bible,  by  Weohelius.     To  Dr.  Heberden,  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
the  surgeon  who  attended  me,  Mr.    Holder, 
my  apothecary,  (Gerard  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  of  Snow  Hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Hoole,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hoole,  his 
son,  each  a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a 
token  of  remembrance.     I  also  give  and  be- 
queath to  Mr.  ^Tohn  Desmoulins,  two  hundred 
pounds  Consolidated  Three  per  cent.  Ann\ii- 
ties;  and  to  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  master, 
the  sum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  books 
of  piety  for  his  own  use.    And  whereas  the  said 
Bennet  Langton  hath  agreed,  in  consideration 
of  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
mentioned  in  my  will  to  be  in  his  hands,  to 
grant  and  secure  an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds, 
payable  during  the  life  of  sie  and  my  servant 
Francis  Barber,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of 
us,  to'  Mr.  George  Stubbs,  in  trust  for  us ;  my 
mind  and  will  is,  that  in  case  of  my  decease 
before  the  said  agreement  shall  be  perfected,  the 
said  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  -pounds, 
and  the  bond  for  securing  the  said  sum,  shall 
go  to  the  said  Francis  Barber ;  and  I  hereby 
give  and  bequeath  to  him  the  same,  in  lieu  of 
the  bequest  in  his  favour,  contained  in  my  said 
wilL     And  I  hereby  empower  my  executors 
to  deduct  and  retain  all  expenses  tiiat  shall  or 
may  be  incurred  in  the  execution  of  my  said 
will,  or  of  this  oodicU  thereto,  out  of  such  estate 
and  effeets  as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.    All  the 
-rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and 


effects  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  execu- 
tors, in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his 
executors  and  administrators. — Witnesa  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  December  1781. 

*  Sam.  Johnson  {L.S.). 

*  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and 
delivered,  by  the  said  Samuel  Johnson,  aa 
and  for  a  codicil  to  his  last  win  and  testa- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  hia 
presence,  and  at  his  request,  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto 
snbsoribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

*  John  Copelt. 

'William  Gibson. 

'HenbtColb.'^ 


1  Upon  these  testamentaiy  deeds  It  is  proper  to 
make  a  few  observations. 

His  express  declaration  with  his  dying  breath  as  a 
Christian,  as  it  had  been  often  practised  in  such  solemn 
writings,  was  of  real  consequence  from  this  great  man ; 
for  the  conviction  of  a  mind  equally  acute  and  strong* 
might  well  overbalance  the  doubts  of  others  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  The  ezpressioa  poOuted  may,  to 
some,  convQT  an  impression  of  more  than  cvdinaiy 
contamination;  but  that  is  not  warranted  by  its 
genuine  meaning,  as  appears  firom  the  Rambler,  Na  42. 
The  same  word  is  used  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Sandecaoa, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  piety  itself. 

His  l^ae^  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Mr.  lanys,  bookseller,  in  8t  Paul's  Church- 
yurd,  proceeded  from  a  very  worthy  motive.  He  told 
Sir  John  Hawkins  that,  his  CUher  having  become  a 
bankrupt,  Mr.  Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or 
credit  to  continue  his  business.  '  This,'  said  he,  '  I 
consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be  gratef&l  to  his 
descendants.' 

The  amount  of  his  properly  proved  to  be  oattsider> 
ably  more  than  he  had  suppesed  tt  to  be.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  estimates  the  bequest  of  Francis  Barber  at  a 
sum  little  short  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  inoludiag 
an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by 
Mr.  Langton,  in  consideration  of  seven  hun^bed  and 
fifty  pounds  which  Johnson  had  lent  to  that  gentle- 
man. Sir  John  seeois  not  a  little  sagiy  at  this  ba- 
qiiest,  and  mutters  'a  caveat  against  ostentatioBS 
bounty  and  favour  to  negroes. '  But  surely,  when  a  man 
has  money  entirely  of  his  own  acquisition,  espedaUy 
when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he  may,  without  blame, 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  and  with  great  propriety  to 
a  lliithftil  servant  Mr.  Barber,  by  the  recomaeada* 
tion  of  his  master,  retired  to  Lichfield,  where  hs  might 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  comfort 

It  hss  been  objected  that  Johnson  hss  omitted  many 
of  his  best  firiends,  when  leaving  books  to  several  as 
tokens  of  his  last  remembrance.  The  names  of  Dr. 
Adams,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Buxney,  Mr.  Hector,  Mr. 
Murphy,  the  author  of  this  work,  and  others  who 
were  intimate  with  him,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  wilL 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering,  that  as  he 
was  very  near  his  dissolution  at  the  time,  he  probably 
mentioned  such  as  happened  to  occur  to  him ;  and 
that  he  may  have  recollected  that  he  had  foimeriy 
shown  others  such  proofs  of  his  r^ard,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  crowd  his  will  with  their  names.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter  was  much  displeased  .that  nothing  was 
left  to  her ;  but  besides  what  I  have  now  stated,  she 
should  have  considered  that  she  bad  left  nothing  to 
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The  coiuideratioxL  of  numerous  papers  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  seems  to  have  struck 
Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxiety;  and  as 
they  were  in  great  confusion,  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  he  had  not  entrusted  some  faith- 
ful and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selec- 
tion of  them :  instead  of  which,  he,  in  a  precipi- 
tate manner,  burnt  laige  masses  of  them,  with 
little  regard,  as  I  apprehend,  to  discrimination. 
Not  that  I  suppose  we  have  thus  been  deprived 
of  any  compositions  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  the  public  eye ;  but  from  what  escaped  the 
flames,  I  judge  that  many  curious  circumstances 
relating  both  to  himself,  and  other  literary  cha- 
racters, have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes,  containing 
a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account  of  his 
own  life,  from  his  earliest  recollection.  I  owned 
to  him,  that  having  accidentally  seen  them,  I 
had  read  a  great  deal  in  them ;  and  apologizing 
for  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could 
help  it.  He  placidly  answered,  'Why,  sir,  I  do 
not  think  you  could  have  helped  it.*  I  said  that 
I  had,  for  once  in  my  life,  felt  half  an  inclination 
to  commit  theft.  It  had  come  into  my  mind  to 
cany  off  those  two  volumes,  and  never  see  him 
more.  Upon  my  inquiring  how  this  would  have 
affected  him,  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  believe  I  ^}iould 
have  gone  mad.' ^ 

Johnson  by  her  win,  which  was  made  dozing  his  life- 
time, as  appeared  at  her  decease. 

His  enumerating  several  persons  in  one  group,  and 
leaving  them  'each  a  book  at  their  election/  miglit 
X>088ibly  have  given  occasion  to  a  curious  question  as 
to  the  order  of  choice,  had  they  not  luckily  fixed  on 
different  books.  His  library,  though  by  no  means 
handsome  in  its  appearance,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie 
for  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings : 
many  people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  -which  had 
belonged  to  Johnson.  In  many  of  them  he  had  written 
little  notes ;  sometimes  tender  memorials  of  his  de- 
parted wife :  as, '  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book ; '  some- 
times occasional  remarks  of  different  sorts.  Mrs. 
Lysons,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  has  fovoured  me  with  the  two 
following : — 

In  Holy  Rides  and  Hdps  to  Devotions,  by  Bryan  Duppa» 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winton,  *  Preces  quidam  videtur  dUi- 
genter  tractasse;  spero  7um  inaudittts.* 

In  The  Bosicrucian  iv/aUible  Axiomala,  by  John 
Heydon,  Gent.,  prefixed  to  which  are  some  verses 
addressed  to  the  author,  signed  Ambr.  Waters,  A.M., 
CoIL  Ex.  Oxon,  *  These  Latin,  verses  ioere  vnritttn  to 
Hobbes  by  Bathurst,  upon  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
and  have  no  rdatUm  to  Vie  book, — An  odd  fraud,'— Bos- 

WELL. 

Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson's  principal  legatee, 
died  in  the  infirmary  at  Stafford,  after  undergoing  a 
painM  operation,  Feb.  18, 1801.— Malomk. 

1  One  of  these  volumes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  Informs 
us,  he  put  Into  his  pocket ;  for  which  the  excuse  ho 
states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  whom  he  describes  so  as  to  make 
it  sttfflciently  dear  who  is  meant  [Mr.  George  Stoevens], 
'having  strong  reasons,'  said  he, '  to  suspect  that  this 
man  might  find  and  make  an  ill  use  of  the  book. '    Why 


During  his  last  illness,  Johnson  experienced 
the  steady  and  kind  attachment  of  his  numeroua 
friends.  Mr.  Hoole  has  drawn  up  a  narrative  of 
what  passed  in  the  visits  which  he  paid  him  dur- 
ing that  time,  from  the  10th  of  November  to  the 
13th  of  December,  the  day  of  his  death,  inclu- 
sive, and  has  favoured  me  with  a  perusal  of  it, 
with  permission  to  make  extracts,  which  I  have 
done.  Nobody  was  more  attentive  .to  him  than 
Mr.  Lang^n,'  to  whom  he  tenderly  said,  Te 
teneam  nunHens  d^iente  manu.  And  I  think  it 
highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr  Windham,  that  his 
important  occupations  as  an  active  statesman 
did  not  prevent  him  from  paying  assiduous 
respect  to  the  dying  sage  whom  he  revered. 
Mr.  Langton  informs  me,  that  one  day  he  foimd 
Mr.  Burke  and  four  or  five  more  friends  sitting 
with  Johnson.  Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  '  I  am 
afraid,  sir,  such  a  number  of  us  may  be  oppres- 
sive to  you.'  '  No,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  it  is  not 
so ;  and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state,  indeed, 
when  your  company  would  not  be  a  delight  to 
me.'  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  expres- 
sive of  being  very  tenderly  affected,  replied, 
*My  dear  sir,  you  have  always  been  too  good 
to  me. '  Immediately  afterwards  he  went  away. 
This  was  the  last  circumstance  in  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  two  eminent  men. 


The  following  particulars  of  his  conversation 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  I  give  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  John  Nichols : ' — 

'  He  said  that  the  Parliamentary  Debates  were 

Sir  John  should  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  would  act  in  this  manner,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
explain.  But  what  he  did  was  not  approved  of  by 
Johnson;  who,  upon  being  acquainted  of  it  without 
delay  by  a  fHend,  expressed  great  indignation^  and 
warmly  insisted  on  the  book  being  delivered  up ;  and 
afterwards,  in  the  supposition  of  his  missing  it,  with- 
out knowing  by  whom  It  had  been  taken,  he  said, '  Sir, 
I  should  have  gone  out  of  the  world  distrusting  half 
mankind.'  Sir  John  next  day  wrote  a  letter  to  John- 
son, assigning  reasons  for  his  conduct ;  upon  which 
Johnson  observed  to  Mr.  Langton, '  Bishop  Sanderson 
could  not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  I  could  almost 
say,  Melius  est  sic  jx^nituisse  quam  non  errasse.*  The 
agitation  into  which  Johnson  was  tlirown  by  this 
incident,  probably  made  him  hastily  burn  those  pre- 
cious records,  which  must  ever  be  regretted.  — Boswsll. 

1  Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  often  occurs  in  these 
volumes,  survived  Johnson  several  years.  He  died  at 
Southampton,  Dec.  IS,  1801.— Maloks. 

'  On  the  same  undoubted  authority  I  give  a  few 
articles,  which  should  have  been  inserted  in  chrono- 
'  logical  order ;  but  which,  now  that  they  are  before  me, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  omit  :— 

'  In  1730,  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  particular  inclination 
to  have  been  engaged  as  an  assistant  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Budworth,  then  head  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Brewood,  in  Staffordshire,  "an  excellent 
person,  who  possessed  every  talent  of  a  perfect  in- 
structor of  youth,  in  a  degree  which  (to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  literature,  tlie 
Reverend  Dr.  Hiurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester)  has  been 
rarely  found  in  any  of  that  profession  since  the  days 
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the  only  part  of  his  writings  which  then  gave 
him  any  compunction ;  hut  tliat  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them,  he  had  no  conception  he  was  im- 
posing upon  the  world,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently written  from  very  slender  materials, 
and  often  from  none  at  all — the  mere  coinage  of 
his  own  imagination.  He  never  wrote  any  part 
of  his  works  with  equal  velocity.  Three  columns 
of  the  Magazine  in  an  hour  was  no  uncommon 
effort,  which  was  faster  than  most  persons  could 
have  transcribed  that  quantity. 

*0f  his  friend  Cave  he  always  spoke  with 
great  affection.     "  Yet,"  said  he,  "  Cave  (who 


of  QuintUian."  Mr.  Budworth,  "  who  was  less  known 
in  his  lifetirae,  from  that  obscure  situation  to  which 
the  caprice  of  fortune  oft  condemns  the  most  accom- 
lilishcd  characters,  than  his  highest  merit  deserved," 
had  been  bred  under  Mr.  Blackwell,  at  Market  Bos- 
worth,  where  Johnson  was  some  time  an  usher ;  w^hich 
might  naturally  lead  to  the  application.  Mr,  Bud- 
worth  was  certiiinly  no  stranger  to  the  learning  or 
abilities  of  Johnson,  as  he  more  than  once  lamented 
his  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  docHning  the 
engagement,  ftrom  an  apprehension  that  the  paralytic 
affection,  under  which  our  great  Philologist  laboured 
through  life,  might  become  the  object  of  imitation  or 
of  ridicule  among  his  pupils.'  Captain  Budworth, 
his  grandson,  has  confirmed  to  me  this  anecdote. 

'Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson  at  St 
John's  Gate  was  Samuel  Boyse,  well  known  by  his 
ingenious  productions,  and  not  less  noted  for  his 
imprudence.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Boyse  to  be  a 
customer  to  the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  sura  of  money  to  redeem 
Ills  friend's  clothes,  which  in  two  days  after  were 
pawned  again.  "The  sum,"  said  Johnson,  "was 
collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time  when  to  me  Bixx>ence 
was  a  serious  consideration." ' 

'  Speaking  one  day  of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  a 
teal  friendship,  but  in  whom  vanity  was  somewhat  too 
predominant,  ho  observed,  that  "  Kelly  was  so  fond  of 
displaying  on  his  sideboard  the  plate  which  he  pos- 
sessed, that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs.  For  my  part," 
said  he,  "  I  never  was  master  of  a  pair  of  spurs  but 
once,  and  they  are  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
By  the  carelessness  of  Boswell's  servant,  they  were 
dropped  from  tlie  end  of  the  boat,  on  our  return  from 
thelsleofSkye."' 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Badcock,  having  been 
Introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Nichols,  some  years 
before  his  death,  thus  expressed  hunsclf  in  a  letter  to 
that  gentleman : — 

*  How  much  1  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  you 
did  me  in  introducing  me  to  Dr.  Jolmson  I  Tantnm 
tddi  Virgilium.  But  to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have 
received  a  testimony  of  respect  from  him,  was  enough. 
t  recollect  all  the  conversation,  and  shaU  never  forget 
one  of  his  expres.sions.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Priestley 
(whose  writings,  I  saw,  he  estimated  at  a  low  rate),  he 
said,  "  You  have  proved  him  as  deficient  in  probity  as 
he  is  in  learning."  I  called  him  an  "Index-scholar;" 
but  he  was  not  willing  to  allow  him  a  claim  even  to 
that  merit  He  said,  "that  he  borrowed  from  those 
who  had  been  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  not  know 
that  the  mistakes  he  adopted  had  been  answered  by 
others."  I  often  think  of  our  short  but  precious  visit 
to  this  great  man.  I  shall  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  an 
im  in  my  life.'— Boswkll. 


never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a  view 
to  the  GenUeman's  Magazine)  waa  a  ]>enurioi]5 
paynukster ;  he  would  contract  for  lines  bj  the 
hundred,  and  expect  the  long  hundred  ;  but  be 
was  a  good  man,  and  always  delighted  to  ha^pc 
his  friends  at  his  table.*' 

*  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of  his  own 
works,  he  said  that  he  had  power  (from  the 
booksellers)  to  print  such  an  edition,  if  his 
health  admitted  it ;  but  had  no  power  to  assign 
over  buj  edition,  unless  he  could  add  notes,  and 
so  alter  them  as  to  make  them  new  works, 
which  his  state  of  health  forbade  him  to  think 
of.  "  I  may  possibly  live,"  said  he,  "  or  rather 
breathe,  three  days,  or  perhaps  three  weeks; 
but  find  myself  daily  and  gradually  weaker." 

*  He  said  at  anether  time,  three  or  four  days 
only  before  his  death,  speaking  of  the  little  fear 
he  had  of  undergoing  a  chirurgical  operation,  **  I 
would  give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year  more  of 
life— I  mean  of  comfortable  life,  not  such  as 
that  which  I  now  suffer ; "  and  lamented  much 
his  inability  to  read  during  his  hours  of  restless- 
ness. "  I  used  formerly,"  he  added,  **  when 
sleepless  in  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk.** 

*  Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it  was  his 
regular  practice  to  have  the  church-service  read 
to  him  by  some  attentive  and  friendly  divine. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoble  performed  this  kind  offi<» 
in  my  presence  for  the  last  time,  when,  by  his 
own  desire,  no  more  than  the  litany  was  read  ; 
in  which  his  responses  were  in  the  deep  and 
sonorous  voice  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  occnsion- 
ally  noticed,  and  with  the  most  profound  devo- 
tion that  can  be  imi^^ed.  His  hearing  not 
being  quite  perfect,  he  m<ifre  than  once  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Hoole,  with  **  Louder,  my  dear  sir ; 
louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray  in  main ! " — 
and  when  the  service  was  ended,  he,  with  great 
earnestness,  turned  round  to  an  excellent  lady 
who  was  present,  saying,  "  I  thank  you,  madam, 
very  heartily,  for  your  kindness  in  joining  me 
in  this  solemn  exercise.  Live  well,  I  conjare 
you  ;  and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at 
the  last,  which  I  now  feeL*  So  truly  humble 
were  the  thoughts  which  this  great  and  good 
man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches  to  reli- 
gious perfection. 

'  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a  volume 
of  Devotional  Exercites ;  but  this  (though  he 
listened  to  the  proposal  with  much  complacency, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  waa  offered  for  it)  he 
declined,  from  motives  of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

'He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
translating  Thtumus,  He  often  talked  to  me 
on  the  subject,  and  once  in  particular,  when  I 
was  rather  wishing  that  he  would  favour  the 
world,  and  gratify  his  sovereign,  by  a  Life  of 
Spencer  (which  he  said  that  he  would  readily 
have  done,  had  he  been  able  to  obtain  any  new 
materials  for  the  purpose),  he  added,  **  I  have 
been  thinking  again,  sir,  of  ITinanus :  it  would 
not  bo  the  laborious  task  which  you  have  sop- 
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posed  it.  I  should  have  no  trouble  but  that  of 
dictation,  which  would  be  performed  as  speedily 
as  an  amanuenBis  could  write.'*' 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  and 
divines  of  different  communions,  that  although 
he  was  a  steady  Church  of  England  man,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  much  agreeable  intercourse 
between  him  and  them.  Let  me  particularly 
name  the  late  Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  5Ir.  Hutton,  of 
the  Moravian  profession.  His  intimacy  with 
the  English  Benedictines  at  Parifi  has  been 
mentioned;  and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
charity  in  which  he  lived  with  good  men  of  the 
Ivomish  Church,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  recording  hiB  friendship  with  the  Hev.  Thomas 
Hussey,  D.D.,  his  Catholic  Majesty's  Chaplain 
of  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  London,  that  very 
respectable  man,  eminent  not  only  for  his 
powerful  eloquence  as'  a  preacher,  but  for  his 
various  abilities  and  acquisitions.  Nay,  though 
Johnson  loved  a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all, 
this  did  not  prevent  his  having  a  long  and  unin- 
terrupted social  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death,  hath 
gratefully  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain  of 
devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which  hung 
over  the  dying  Johnson,  his  characteristical 
manner  showed  itself  on  different  occasions. 

"When  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  usual  style,  hoped 
that  he  was  better,  his  answer  was,  *  No,  sir ; 
you  cannot  conceive  with  what  acceleration  I 
advance  towards  death.' 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  was 
employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with  him.  Being 
asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his  attendant, 
his  answer  was,  '  Not  at  all,  sir ;  the  fellow's  an 
idiot ;  he  is  as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  when  first 
put  into  the  wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse.' 

Mr.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow  con- 
veniently to  support  him,  he  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness,  and  said,  '  That  will  do — all  that 
a  pillow  can  do.' 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem,  consist- 
ing of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines,  in  alternate 
rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had  composed  some 
years  before,^  on  occasion  of  a  rich,  exti-avagant 
young  gentleman's  coming  of  age,  saying  he 
had  never  repeated  it  but  once  since  he  com- 
posed it,  and  had  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That 
copy  was  given  to  Mrs.  ThraU,  now  Piozri,  who 
has  published  it  in  a  book  which  she  entitles 
Britisk  Synonimy^  but  which  is  truly  a  collection 
of  entertaining  remarks  and  stories,  no  matter 

>  In  1780.  See  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  dated 
August  8, 1780 :-~'  Tou  have  heard  In  the  papers  how 
[Lade]  is  come  to  age.  I  have  enclosed  a  short  song 
of  congratulation,  which  you  must  not  show  to  any- 
body. It  is  odd  that  it  should  come  into  anybody's 
head.  I  hope  you  will  read  it  witli  candour ;  it  is,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  author's  first  essays  in  that  way  of 
writing,  and  a  beginner  is  always  to  be  treated  with 
tenderness. '—Malone. 


whether  accurate  or  not.  Being  a  piece  of  ex- 
quisite satire,  conveyed  in  a  strain  of  pointed 
vivaeity  and  humour,  and  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  Johnson^s 
writings,  I  shall  here  insert  it : — 

Long-expected  one-and-tweniy, 
Ling'ring  year,  at  Icngtli  is  floiTn ; 

Pride  and  plesisiire,  pomp  and  plectyi 
Great  [Sir  Jolin],  oi'e  now  your  owb, 

Loosen'd  from  the  minor's  tether, 

Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell, 
Wild  OS  wind,  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sous  of  thrift  faiewelL 

Call  the  Betseys,  Kat^s,  and  Jennies, 
All  the  names  that  banish  care ; 

Lavish  of  your  grandsire's  guineas, 
Sliow  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 

Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly ; 
There  the  gamaster,  light  and  jolly. 

There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill      , 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 
Pockets  tuU,  and  spirits  high — 

What  are  acres  ?  what  are  houses  ? 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilftil  waste ; 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother. 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  Lust 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant  brought 
to  him,  he  said,  '  An  odd  thought  strikes  me— 
we  shall  receive  no  letters  in  the  grave.' 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua 
BeynoldB : — To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds  which 
he  had  borrowed  of  him ;  to  read  the  Bible ;  and 
never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a  Sunday.  Sir  Joshua 
readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed,  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  friends,  to  whom 
he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  consequence.  He 
begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think  of  what  he  had 
said,  and  ta  commit  it  to  writing;  and  upon 
being  afterwards  assured  that  this  was  done, 
pressed  his  hands,  and  in  an  earnest  tone  thanked 
him.  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  attended  him  with 
the  utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  as  his  physi- 
cian and  friend,  he  was  peculiarly  desirous  that 
this  gentleman  should  not  entertain  any  loose, 
speculative  notions,  but  be  confirmed  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted  on  his  writ- 
ing down  in  his  presence,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
collect  it,  the  import  of  what  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Dr.  Brocklesby  having  complied  with 
the  request,  he  made  him  sign  the  paper,  and 
urged  him  to  keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long 
as  he  lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude  which, 
amidst  all  bis  bodily  distress  and  mental  suffer- 
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iiigY,  never  fonook  him,  asked  Dr.  Broekleibj, 
;'ii  a  man  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  tell  him 
l^Itinlj  whether  be  could  recover.  'Give  me/ 
h--Lv\  he,  '*  direct  Answer.*  The  Doctor  having 
f.rtt  asked  him  if  he  could  bear  the  whole  truth, 
which  way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being 
r^rmwered  that  he  could,  declared  that,  in  his 
('pinion,  he  eould  not  recover  without  a  miracle. 
'  Then,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  will  take  no  more 
X»}iyKic,  not  even  my  opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed 
t  n  a  1 1  may  render  up  my  soul  to  God  unclouded. ' 
In  this  resolution  he  persevered,  and,  at  the 
ftame  time,  used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of  sus- 
tenance. Being  pressed  by  IVIr.  Windham  to 
take  somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest 
Uyf}  low  a  diet  should  have  the  very  effect  which 
he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind,  he  said, '  I 
will  take  anything  but  inebriating  sustenance.' 

The  Ilev.  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  the  son  of  his 
friend,  and  had  been  always  one  of  his  great 
favourites,  had,  during  his  last  illness,  the  satis- 
f.'iciionof  contributing  to  soothe  and  comfort  him. 
'I'liat  gentleman's  house  at  lidington,  of  which 
he  is  vicar,  afforded  Johnson,  occasionally  and 
easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and  fresh 
air,  and  he  attended  also  upon  him  in  town  in 
the  discharge  of  the  sacred  ofBces  of  his  profes- 
bion. 

BIr.  Btrahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable  assur- 
pnce,  that  after  being  in  much  agitation,  John- 
Hon  became  quite  composed,  and  continued  so 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  following  ac- 
counts : — 

'  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears 
were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the. prevalence  of 
hiH  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  pro- 
pitiation of  j£»us  Christ. 

*  lie  talked  often  to  mc  about  the  necessity  of 
faith  in  the  aacrijlce  of  Jbsu8,  as  necessary  be- 
yond all  good  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

'  He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke,  and  to 
read  his  sermons.  I  asked  him  why  he  pressed 
1  )v.  Clarke,  an  Arian.  *  *  *  Because, "  said  he,  "  he 
is  fullest  on  the  pi^opitiatory  sacrifice.** 

1  The  change  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Dr. 
(M.-irko  is  thug  mentioned  to  me  in  a  letter  from  the 
i.ito  Dr.  Aclams,  Master  of  Fenibroke  College,  Oxford : 
-  'The  Doctor's  pr<^iudices  were  the  strongest,  and 
riTtiiinly  in  another  sense  the  weakest,  that  ever 
I»)ss('.ssod  a  seuiiible  man.  You  know  his  extreme 
/ -al  for  orthodoxy.  But  did  you  ever  hear  what  he 
told  me  liimself?  That  he  had  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
admit  Dr.  Clarke's  name  in  his  Dictionary.  This, 
however,  wore  off  At  some  distance  of  time  he  ad- 
visiHl  with  mo  what  books  he  should  read  in  defence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  I  recommended  Clarke's 
Eviilences  of  Natural  and  Bevealed  lieligion,  as  the  best 
of  the  kind ;  and  I  faid  in  what  is  called  his  Prayers 
atui  Meditations,  that  he  was  frequently  emi^loyed  in 
tlie  lattor  part  of  his  time  in  reading  CUuke's  Sermons.' 

—BoisWKLL. 


Johnson  having  thus  in  his  mind  iiie  trae  ' 
Christian  seheme,  at  oiite  ratioiial  and  oouola- 
tory,  uniting  justioe  and  mercy  in  the  Dimnrr, 
with  the  improvement  ot  hnman  natmne,  pre- 
vious to  his  receiving  the  Holy  Sacnment  in  his 
apartment,  composed  and  fervently  uttered  this 
prayer.* 

*  Almighty  and  most  mercifal  Father,  I  am 
now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  com-    , 
memorate,  for  the  last  time,  the  death  of  thy 
Son  Jcscs  Chkist,  oar  Saviour  and  Bedeemer. 
Grant,    O   LoRl>,    that   my  whole  hope  lutd 
confidence   may  be   in  his  merits^   and    thx 
mercy ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  re- 
pentance ;  make  this  commemoration  available 
to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  establish- 
ment of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my 
charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son  j£sus    > 
Christ  effectual   to   my   redemption.    Have    ' 
mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of 
my  offences.     Bless  my  friends;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.    Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of 
death ;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  ^to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jescs  Ckbist. 
Amen.' 

Having,  aa  has  been  already  mentioned, 
made  his  will  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  December, 
and  settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  he  lan- 
guished till  Monday,  the  13th  of  that  month, 
when  he  expired  about  seven  o*clock  in  the 
evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain,  that  his 
attendants  hardly  perceived  when  hia  dissolu- 
tion took  place. 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother,  Thomas 
David,  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

'  The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  he  was  cer- 
tain his  death  was  near,  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
resigned,  was  seldom  or  never  fretful  or  out 
of  temper,  and  often  said  to  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  gave  me  this  aocoont,  "Attend, 
Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul,  which  ia 
the  object  of  greatest  importance : "  he  also  ex- 
plained to  him  passages  in  the  Scripture,  and 
seemed  to  have  pleasure  in  talking  upon  reli- 
gious subjects. 

*  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  the  day 
on  which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morriji,  daughter  to 
a  particular  friend  of  his,  called,  and  said  to 
Francis  that  she  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
see  the  Doctor,  that  she  might  earnestly  re- 
quest him  to  give  her  his  blessing.  Francis 
went  into  the  room,  followed  by  the  young  lady, 
and  delivered  the  message.  The  Doctor  turned 
himself  in  the  bed,  and  said,  "  GoD  bless  you, 
my  dear ! "  These  were  the  last  words  he 
spoke.  His  difficulty  of  breathing  increased 
till  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Btrahan  took  care  to  have  it  pre- 
served, and  has  inserted  it  in  Prayers  and  MedUaiions, 

p.  216.  — B03 WELL. 
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Mr.  Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmouliiis,  who  wero  sit- 
ting in  the  room,  observing  that  the  noise  he 
made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to  the  bed, 
and  found  he  was  dead.* 

About  two  days  after  his  death,  the  follow- 
ing very  agreeable  account  was  communicated  to 
]Mr.  Iklalone,  in  a  letter  by  the  Honourable  John 
Byng,  to  whom  I  am  much  obliged  for  granting 
me  permission  to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

*  Dea'^  Sir,— Knee  I  saw  yon,  I  have  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Cawston,^  who  sat  up 

'  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening,  tiU  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
And  from  what  I  can  gather  from  him,  it 
should  seem  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  perfectly 
composed,  steady  in  hope,  and  resigned  to 
death.  At*  the  interval  of  each  hour,  they  as- 
sisted him  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  move  his 
legs,  which  were  in  much  pain  ;  when  he  regu- 
larly addressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer ;  and 
though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him,  his 
sense  never  did,  during  that  time.  The  only 
sustenance  he  received  was  cider  and  water. 
He  said  his  mind  was  prepared,  and  the  time 
to  his  dissolution  seemed  long.  At  six  in  the 
morning  he  inquired  the  hour,  and,  (pn  being 
informed,  said  that  all  went  on  regularly,  and 
he  felt  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 

*  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  parted  from 
Cawston,  saying,  "You  should  not  detain  Mr. 
Windham's  servant : — I  ,thank  you ;  bear  my 
remembrance  to  your  master."  Cawston  says, 
that  no  man  could  appear  more  collected,  more 
devout,  or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
approaching  minute. 

*  Tliis  account,  which  is  so  much  more  agree- 
able than,  and  somewhat  different  from,  yours, 
has  given  ujb  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that 
that  great  man  died  as  he  lived,  full  of  re- 
signation, strengthened  in  faith,  and  joyful  in 
hope.* 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  h^  had  asked  Sir 
John  llawkins,  as  one  of  his  esiecutors,  where 
he  should  be 'buried;  and  on  being  answered, 
*  Doubtless  in  Westminster  Abbey,'  seemed  to 
feel  a  satisfaction  very  natural  to  a  poet ;  and 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  very  natural  to  every 
man  of  any  imagination,  who  has  no  family 
sepulcl^  in  which  he  can  be  laid  with  his 
fathers.  Accordingly,  upon  Monday,  December 
20,  his  remains  (enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin)  were 
deposited  in  that  noble  and  renowned  edifice ; 
and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue  flag- 
stone, with  this  inscription  : — 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON  LLD 

Obiit  xiii  die  Decembris 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV 

.£tatb  suiB  LXXY. 
>  Servant  to  the  Bight  Hon.  William  Windham.— 

BOSWELL. 


His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable 
number  of  his  friends,  particularly  such  of  the 
members  of  the  Literary  Club  as  were  in  town ; 
and  was  also  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
several  of  the  Beverend  Chapter  of  Westminster. 
Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Langton,  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  and  Mr. 
Colman,  bore  his  palL  His  schoolfellow.  Dr. 
Taylor,  performed  the  mournful  office  of  read- 
ing the  burial' service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  afiPectation 
when  I  declare,  that  I  find  myself  unable  to 
express  all  that  I  felt  upon  the  losa  of  such  a 
*'  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. ' '  I  shall  there- 
fore not  say  one  word  of  my  own,  bat  adopt 
those  of  an  eminent  friend,'  which  he  uttered 
with  an  abrupt  felicity  superior  to  all  studied 
compositions:  'He  has  made  a  chasm  which 
not  only  nothing  can  fill  up,  but  which  nothing 
has  a  tendency  to  fill  up.  Johnson  is  de^^l. 
.  Let  us  go  to  the  next  best— there  is  nobody : 
no  man  can  be  said  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
Johnson.' 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  paid  to  him 
during  his  life,'  so  no  writer  in  this  nation  ever 
had  such  an  accumulation  of  literary  honours 
after  his  death.   A  sermon  upon  that  event  was 


>  On  the  sutject  of  Johnson  I  may  adopt  the  words 
of  Sir  John  Harrington,  concerning  his  venerable  tutor 
and  diocesan,  Dr.  John  SUll,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells :  '  Who  hath  given  me  some  helps,  more  hopes, 
all  encouragements  in  my  best  studies ;  to  whom  I 
never  came,  but  I  grew  more  religious ;  from  whom  I 
never  went,  but  I  parted  better  instructed.  Oi  him, 
therefore,  my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my  Instructor, 
if  I  speak  much  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  If  I  speak 
frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  blamed ;  and  though  I  speak 
partially,  it  were  to  be  i>ardoned.' — Nuga  AnHquoe, 
vol.  L  p.  130.  There  is  one  circumstance  in  Sir  John's 
character  of  Bishop  Still,  which  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  Johnson :  'He  became  so  famous  a  diaputer, 
that  the  leamedest  were  even  afraid  to  dispute  with 
him ;  and  he  finding  his  own  strength,  could  not  stick 
to  warn  them  in  their  arguments  to  take  heed  to  their 
answers,  like  a  perfect  fencer  that  will  tell  aforehand 
in  which  button  he  will  give  the  venue,  or  lUce  a 
cunning  chess-player  that  will  appoint  beforehand 
with  which  pawn  and  in  what  place  ho  will  give  the 
mate. '—  Bos  well. 

>  The  late  Right  Hon.  William  Oerard  Hamilton, 
who  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson 
near  thirty  years.  He  died  in  London,  July  16, 1796, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  or  seventieth  year.— Halokx. 

'  Beside  the  dedications  to  him  by  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  which 
I  have  mentioned  according  to  their  dates,  there  was 
one  by  a  lady,  of  a  versification  of  Aningait  and  JjtU, 
and  one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Walker,,  of  his  Rhetortcai 
Grammar.  I  have  introduced  into  this  work  several 
compliments  i)ald  to  him  in  the  wiitings  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  but  the  number  of  them  is  so  great,  that 
we  may  fairly  say  that  tlxere  was  almost  a  general 
tribute. 

Let  me  not  be  foigetfril  of  the  honour  done  to  him 
by  Col«mel  Myddleton,  of  GwaynjTiog,  near  Denbigh ; 
who,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  his  park,  when 
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preached  in  St.  Mary's  Chtirch,  Oxford,  before 
the  University,  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Agutter,  of 
Magdalen  College.^    The  Lives,  the  Memoirs, 


Johnson  delighted  to  stand  and  repeat  verses,  erected 
an  urn  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

'This  si>ot  WAS  often  dignified  by  the  presence  of 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D.. 

Whose  moral  writings,  exactly  conformable  to 

The  pn'cei)t8  of  Christianity, 
Gave  ardour  to  Virtue  and  confidence  to  Truth.* 

As  no  inconsidemble  circumstance  of  his  fame,  we 
must  reckon  the  extraordinary  seal  of  the  artists  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  his  image.  I  can  enumerate  a 
bust  by  Mr.  Nollekens,  and  the  many  casts  which  are 
made  from  it ;  several  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
from  one  of  which,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  Mr.  Humphrey  executed  a  beautiful  miniature 
in  enamel :  one  by  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua's 
Bister .-  one  by  Mr.  JKoffanij ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Opie ; 
and  the  following  engravings  of  his  portrait :  L  One 
by  Cooke,  firom  Sir  Joshim,  for  the  Proprietor's  edition 
of  hia  folio  Dictionary.— 3.  One  from  ditto  by  ditto, 
for  their  qoarto  edition.— 8.  One  from  Opie,  by  Heath, 
for  Harrison's  edition  of  his  Dictionary.— i.  One  from 
Kollekon's  bust  of  him,  by  Bartolozzl,  for  Fielding's 
quarto  edition  of  his  Dictionary. — 5.  One  small,  from 
Harding,  by  Trotter,  for  his  Beauties.— t.  One  small, 
from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Trotter,  for  hia  Lives  of  the  Potts. 
— ^7.  One  small,  from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Hall,  for  the 
JUvmhler. — 8.  One  small,  ftom  an  original  drawing,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Simco,  etched  by  Trotter, 
for  another  edition  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets. — 9.  One 
small,  no  painter's  name,  etched  by  Taylor,  for  his 
Johnsoniana.— >10.  One  folio  whole-length,  with  his 
oak-stick,  as  described  in  Boswell's  ToWf  drawn  and 
etched  by  Trotter.— IL  One  huge  mezzotinto,  from 
Sir  Johsua,  by  Doughty.— 12.  One  large  Roman  head, 
from  Sir  Joshua,  by  Marchi.^13.  One  octavo,  holding 
a  book  to  his  eye,  from  Sir  Joshna,  by  Hall,  for  his 
works. — 14.  One  small,  from  a  drawing  frnm  the  life, 
and  engraved  by  Trotter,  for  his  life,  published  by 
Kearsley.— 16.  One  large,  from  Opie,  by  Mr.  Townley 
(brother  of  Mr.  Townley,  of  the  Commons),  an  in- 
genious artist,  who  resided  some  time  at  Berlin,  and 
has  the  honour  of  being  engraver  to  his  Majfsty  the 
King  of  Prussia.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  mezzutlntos 
that  ever  wia  executed ;  and  what  renders  it  of  extra- 
ordinary value,  the  plate  was  destroyed  after  four  or 
five  ImpWMtonB  only  were  taken  ofll  One  of  them  is 
In  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Scott  Mr.  Townley 
has  lately  been  prevailed  with  to  execute  and  publish 
another  of  the  same,  that  it  may  be  more  generally 
circulated  among  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Johnson. — 16. 
One  large,  from  Sir  Joshua's  first  picture  of  him,  by 
Heath,  for  this  work,  in  quarto.— 17.  One  octavo,  by 
Baker,  for  the  octavo  edition.— 18.  And  one  for  Lava- 
ter's  Essays  on  Physiognomy,  in  which  Johnson's  coun- 
tenance is  analyzed  upon  the  principles  of  that  fanciful 
writer.— There  are  also  several  seals  with  his  head  cut 
on  them,  particularly  a  very  fine  one  by  that  eminent 
artist,  Edward  Burch,  Esq.,  R A.,  in  the  possession  of 
the  younger  Dr.  Charles  Bumey. 

Let  me  add,  as  a  proof  of  the  popularity  of  his 
character,  that  there  are  copper  pieces  struck  at  Bir- 
mingham, with  his  head  iinpreased  on  them,  which 
pass  current  as  halfpence  there,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  country.— Boswell. 

*  It  is  not  yet  published.— In  a  letter  to  me,  Mr. 
Agutter  says, '  My  sermon  before  the  University  was 


the  Essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have 
been  published  concerning  him,  would  make 
many  volumes.  The  numerous  attacka,  too,  upon 
him,  I  consider  as  part  of  his  consequence,  upon 
the  principle  which  he  himself  so  well  knew  and 
asserted.  Many  who  trembled  at  his  presence, 
were  forward  in  assault  when  they  no  longer 
apprehended  danger.  When  one  of  his  Uttle 
pragmatical  foes  was  invidiously  snarling  at  his 
fame,  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  table,  the  Ber. 
Dr.  Parr  exclaimed,  with  his  nsnal  bold  anim*- 
tion,  'Ay,  now  that  the  old  lion  is  dead,  everj 
ass  thinks  he  may  kick  at  him.' 

A  monument  for  him,  in  Wesfininster  Abbey, 
was  resolved  upon  soon  after  his  death,  and  was 
supported  by  a  most  respectable  contribution  ; 
but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Panics  having 
come  to  a  resolution  of  admitting  monuments 
there,  upon  a  liberal  and  magnificent  plan,  that 
cathedral  was  afterwards  fixed  on,  as  the  place 
in  which  a  cenotaph  should  be  erected  to  his 
memory ;  and  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city 
of  Lichfield,  a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected.*  To 
compose  his  epitaph  could  not  but  excite  the 
warmest  competition  of  genius.^  If  laudari  a 
laudato  riro  be  praise,  which  is  highly  estimable, 
I  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to  omit  the 
following  sepulchral  verses  on  the  author  of 


more  engaged  with  Dr.  Johnson's  moraZ  than  his  intd- 
Uxtual  charactcjr.  It  x>aiticularly  examined  his  fear  of 
death,  and  suggested  several  reasons  for  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  good,  and  the  indifference  of  the  infidd,  in 
their  last  hours ;  this  was  illustrated  by  contrasting  the 
death  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Uume :  the  text  was 
Jobxxi.  22-26.'— Boswell. 

1  Tills  monument  has  been  since  erected.  It  con- 
sists of  a  medallion,  with  a  tablet  beneath,  on  which 
is  this  inscription : 

*  The  friends  of  Samuel  Johkson,  LL.D.»- 

A  native  of  Lichfield, 

Erected  this  monument^ 

As  a  tribute  of  respect 

To  the  memory  of  a  man  of  extensive  leanhig; 

A  distiiiguislied  moral  writer,  and  a  sinoeie  ChciaUsB. 

He  died  Dec  lA,  1784,  «ged  7&' 
— MAXxnUi  j 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  requested  to  under- 
take it,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  William 
Seward,  Esq.  : — 

*  I  leave  this  mighty  taslc  to  some  hardier  and  some 
abler  writer.  The  variety  and  splendour  of  Johnson's 
attainments,  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  his 
private  virtues,  and  his  literary  publications,  fill  uie 
with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  i 
confined  and  dillicult  species  of  composition,  in  which  i 
alone  they  can  be  expressed,  with  propriety,  upon  this 
monument' 

But  I  understand  that  this  great  scholar,  and  wann 
admirer  of  Johnson,  has  yielded  to  repeated  solicita- 
tions, and  executed  the  very  difficult  undertaking.— 
Boswell. 

Dr.  Johnson's  monument,  conslsthig  of  a  colossal 
figure  leaning  against  a  column  (but  not  very  strongly   | 
resembling  him),  has  since  the  death  of  our  antbor   > 
been  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  having  been  first 
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T/ic  English  Dictionary,  written  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Flood :  * 
*  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  grace 

Our  Johnson's  memory  or  inscribe  hie  grave ; 
His  native  language  claims  this  uioumful  space, 
To  pay  the  immortality  he  jjave.' 

CONCLUSION. 

I'HE  character  of  Samuel  Johnson  has,  I  tmat, 
been  so  developed  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
that  they  who  have  honoured  it  with  a  perusal, 
may  be  considered  as  well  acquainted  with  him. 
As,  however,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should 
collect  into  one  view  the  capital  and  distinguish- 
ing^ features  of  .this  extraordinary  man,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  acquit  myself  of  that  part  of  my 
biographical  undertaking,'  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  do  that  wliich  many  of  my  readers  will 
do  better  for  themselves. 

His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his 
countenance  of  the  cast  of  an  ancient  statue; 
yet  his  appearance  was  rendered  strange  and 
somewhat  uncouth  by  convulsive  cramps,  by  the 

opened  to  public  view,  Feb.  23,  1796.  The  Epitaph 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Ur.  Parr,  and  is  as  follows  :— 


scars  of  that  distemx>er  which  it  was  once 
imagined  the  royal  touch  could  cure,  aiSd  by 
a  slovenly  mode  of  dress.  He  had  the  use  only 
of  one  eye ;  yet  so  much  does  mind  govern  and 
even  supply  the  deficiency  of  organs,  that  his 
visual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they  extended,  were 
uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid 
was  his  temperament,  that  he  never  knew  the 
natural  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of  his 
limbs :  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  struggling 
gait  of  one  in  fetters :  when  be  rode,  he  had  no 
command  or  direction  of  his  horse,  but  was 
carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  That,  with  his  consti^ 
tution  and  habits  of  life,  lie  should  have  lived 
seventy-five  years,  is  a  proof  that  an  inherent 
vivida  vit  is  a  powerful  preservative  of  the  human 
frame. 

Man  is,  in  general,  made  up  of  contradictory 
qualities ;  and  these  will  ever  show  themselves 
in  strange  succession  where  a  consistency,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  if  not  reality,  has  not  been 
attained  by  long  habits  of  philosophieal  disci- 
pline. In  proportion  to  the  native  vigour  of  the 
mind,  the  contradictory  qualities  will  be  the  more 
prominent,  and  mor&  difficult  to  be  adjusted; 
and  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  John- 
son exhibited  an  eminent  example  of  this  remark 
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SAMVELI  •  lOIINSOTT 

GRAMMATICO  '  ET  •  CRITICO 

BCBIPTORVM  •  ANGLICORVM  •  LITTERATE  '  PERITO 

POETAE  •  LVMINIBVS  •  8ENTENTIARVM 

ET  •  PONDERIBVS  •  VERBORVM  •  ADMIRABILI 

MAGISTRO  •  VIRTVTI8   GRAVISSIMO 

HOMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET-SINGVLARIS  '  EXEMPLI 

QVI  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  Lxxv  MENS  •  il.  •  DIEB  •  xiiil 

DECESSIT  •  IDIB  •  DECEMBR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  ■  cId  •  locc  •  Lxxxinl 

SEPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  SANCT  •  PETR  •  WESTMONASTERIENS. 

xiil  •  KAL  •  lANVAR  •  ANN  •  CHRIST  •  do  '  locc  •  lxxxv. 

AMICI  •  ET  •  SODALES  '  LITTERABU 

PECVNIA  •  CONLATA 

H  •  M  •  FACIVND  •  CVRAVBR 

On  a  scroll  in  his  hand  are  the  following  words : 

£NMAKAP£22inONnNANT5AI02IEHAMOIBH 


On  one  side  of  the  monument — Faciebat  Johannxs 
Bacon  Scvlptob,  Ann.  Christ,  ildcc.lxxxxv. 

The  Subscription  for  this  monument,  which  cost 
eleven  hundred  guineas,  was  begun  by  the  Literary 
Club,  and  completed  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Jolmson's 
ether  friends  and  admirers.— Malonb. 

'  To  prevent  any  misconception  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Malone,  by  whom  tlicse  lines  were  obligingly  com- 
municated, requests  me  to  add  the  following  re- 
mark:— 

*  In  justice  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,'' now  himself  want- 
ing, and  highly  meriting,  an  epitaph  from  his  country 
to  which  his  transcendent  talents  did  the  highest 
honour  as  well  as  the  most  important  service,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  these  lines  were  by  no  means 
Intended  as  a  regular  monumental  inscription  for  Dr. 
Johnson.  Had  he  undertaken  to  write  an  appropriate 
and  discrtmlnative  epitaph  for  that  excellent  and  ex- 
traordinary man,  those  who  knew  Mf.  Flood's  vigout 


of  mind  wUl  have  no  doubt  that  he  wonld  have  pro- 
duced one  worthy  of  his  illustrious  subject  But  the 
fact  was  merely  this :  In  Dec.  1789,  after  a  large  sub- 
scription had  been  made  for  Dr.  Johnson's  monument, 
to  which  Mr.  Flood  liberally  contributed,  Mr.  Malone 
happened  to  call  on  him  at  his  house,  in  Bemers  Street ; 
and  the  Conversation  turning  on  the  proposed  menu- 
ment,  Mr.  Malone  maintained  that  the  epitaph,  by 
whomsoever  it  should  be  written,  ought  to  be  in  Latin. 
Mr.  Flood  thought  differently.  The  next  morning,  in 
the  postscript  to  a  note  on  another  subject,  he  men- 
tioned that  he  continued  of  the  same  opinion  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  subjoined  the  hues  given  above.''- 

BoSWELb. 

3  As  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  give  a  different 
character  of  my  illustrious  friend  now,  firom  what  I 
formerly  gave,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sketch  of  him  in 
my  Jcnimal  of  a  Tour  to  ike  Hebrides  is  here  adopted. 

— BOSWELL. 


which  I  have  made  uponliaman  nature.     At 
different  times  he  seemed  a  different  man,  in  some 
respects ;  not,  however,  in  any  great  or  essential 
article,  upon  which  he  had  fully  employed  his 
mind,  and  settled  certain  principles  of  duty,  but 
only  in  his  manners,  and  in  the  display  of  argu- 
ment and  fancy  in  his  talk.    He  was  prone  to 
superstition,  but  not  to  credulity.    Though  his 
imagination  might  incline  him  to  a  belief  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  his  vigorous 
reason  examined  the  evidence  with  jealousy.  He 
was  a  sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  of  high 
Church  of  England  and  monarchical  principles, 
which  he  would  not  tamely  suffer  to  be  ques- 
tioned; and  had,  perhaps,  at  an  early  period, 
narrowed  his  mind  somewhat  too  much,  both  as  to 
religion  and  politics.    His  being  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  extreme  latitude  in  either,  though 
he  was  of  a  very  independent  spirit,  occasioned 
his  appearing  somewhat  unfavourable  to  the  pre- 
valence of  that  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  which 
is  the  best  possession  of  man.    Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  he  had  many  prejudices,  which,  how- 
ever, frequently  suggested  many  of  his  pointed 
sayings,  that  rather  show  a  playfulness  of  fancy 
than  any  settled  malignity.    He  was  steady  and 
inflexible  in  maintaining  the  obligations  of  re- 
ligion and  morality ;  both  from  a  regard  for  the 
order  of  society,  and  from  a  veneration  for  the 
Great  Source  of  all  order;  correct,  nay,  stem 
in  his  taste;   hard  to  please,   and  easily  of- 
fended ;  impetuous  and  irritable  in  his  temper, 
but  of  a  most  humane  and  benevolent  heart,* 
which  showed  itself  not  only  in  a  most  liberal 
charity,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  would  allow, 
but  in  a  thousand  instances  of  active  benevo- 
lence.   He  was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease, 
which  made  him  often  restless  and  fretful ;  and 
with  a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of 
which  darkened  the  brightness  of  his  fancy,  and 
gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  course  of  think- 
ing.  We,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wonder  at  his 
sallies  of  impatience  and  passion  at  any  time, 
especially  when  provoked  by  obtrusive  ignor- 
ance or  presuming  petulance;    and  allowance 
must  be  made  for  his  uttering  hasty  and  satirical 
sallies   even  against  his  best  friends.      And, 
surely,  when  it  is  considered  that  *  amidst  sick- 
ness and  sorrow '  he  exerted  his  faculties  in  so 
many  works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
particularly  that  he  achieved   the  great  and 
admirable  Dictionary  of  our  language,  we  must 
be  astonished  at  his  resolution.    The  solemn 
text,  'Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  mudi 

I  In  the  Olla  Podrida,  a  collection  of  Essays  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  there  is  an  admirable  paper  upon  the 
character  of  Johnson,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Home, 
the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  following 
passage  is  eminently  happy:— *  To  reject  wisdom, 
because  the  person  of  him  who  communicates  it  is 
uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inelegant,— what  is  it, 
but  to  throw  away  a  pineapple,  and  assign  for  a  reason 
the  roughness  of  its  coatf ' — Boswell. 


will  be  required,'  seems  to  have  been  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  in  a  rigorous  sense,  and  to 
have  made  him  dissatisfied  with  his  labours  and 
acts  of  goodness,  however  comparatively  great ; 
BO  that  the  uiilivoidable  consciousness  of  hia 
superiority  was,  in  that  respect,  a  cause  of  dis- 
quiet. He  suffered  so  much  from  this,  and 
from  the  gloom  which  perpetually  haunted  him, 
and  made  solitude  frightful,  that  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  '  If  in  this  life  only  he  had  hope,  he  was 
of  all  men  most  miserable.'  He  loved  praise, 
when  it  was  brought  to  him;  but  was  too 
proud  to  seek  for  it.  He  was  somewhat  suscep- 
tible of  flattery.  As  he  was  general  and  uncon- 
fined  in  his  studies,  he  cannot  be  considered  sks 
master  of  any  one  particular  science;  but  he 
had  accumulated  a  vast  and  various  collectiofn 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  ar- 
ranged in  his  mind  as  to  be  ever  in  readiness  to 
be  brought  forth.  But  his  superiority  over 
other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in  what 
may  be  called  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of 
using  his  mind — a  certain  continual  power  of 
seizing  the  useful  substance  of  all  that  he  knew, 
and  exhibiting  it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner ; 
so  that  knowledge,  which  we  often  see  to  be  no 
better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  understand- 
ing, was  in  him  true,  evident,  and  actual 
wisdom.  His  moral  precepts  are  practical ;  for 
they  are  drawn  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  nature.  His  maxims  carry  con\ic- 
tiAn;  for  they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of 
common  sense,  and  a  very  attentive  and  minute 
survey  of  real  life.  His  mind  was  so  full  of 
imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetually 
a  poet ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  however  rich 
his  prose  is  in  this  respect,  his  poetical  pieces, 
in  general,  have  not  much  of  that  splendour, 
but  are  rather  distinguished  by  strong  senti- 
ment and  acute  observation,  conveyed  in  har- 
monious and  energetic  verse,  particularly  in 
heroic  couplets.  Though  usually  grave,  and 
even  awful  in  his  deportment,  he  possessed 
uncommon  and  peculiar  powers  of  wit  and 
humour;  he  frequently  indulged  himself  in 
colloquial  pleasantry ;  and  the  heartiest  merri- 
ment was  often  enjoyed  in  his  company ;  with 
this  great  advantage,  that  as  it  was  entirely 
free  from  any  poisonous  tincture  of  vice  or 
impiety,  it  was  salutary  to  those  who  shared  in 
it.  He  had  accustomed  himself  to  such  accuracy 
in  his  common  conversation,*  that  he  at  all  times 
expressed  his  thoughts  with  great  force,  and  an 

>  Though  a  perfect  resemblance  of  Johnson  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  age,  inrts  of  his  character  are 
admirably  expressed  by  Clarendon,  In  drawing  that  of 
Lord  Falkland,  whom  the  noble  and  masterly  historian 
describes  at  his  seat  near  Oxford :  '  Such  an  Immense- 
ness  of  wit,  such  a  solidity  of  judgment,  so  infinite  a 
fancy  bound  in  by  a  most  logical  ratiocination.  His 
acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  the  most  polite  and 
accurate  men,  so  that  his  house  was  an  university  in 
less  volume,  whither  they  came,  not  so  much  for 
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elegant  choice  of  language,  the  effect  of  which 
was  aided  by  his  having  a  loud  voice,  and  a  slow 
deliberate  utterance.  In  him  were  united  a 
most  logical  head  with  a  most  fertile  imagina- 
tion, which  gave  him  an  extraordinary  advan- 
tage in  arguing;  for  he  could  reason  close  or 
wide,  as  he  saw  be^t  for  the  moment.  Exulting 
in  his  intellectual  strength  and  dexterity,  he 
could,  when  he  pleased,  be  the  greatest  sophist 
that  ever  contended  in  the  lists  of  declamation ; 
and,  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  a  delight 
in  showing  his  powers,  he  wotdd  often  maintain 
the  wrong  side  with  equal  warmth  and  in- 
genuity ;  so  that  when  there  was  an  audience, 
his  real  opinions  could  seldom  be  gathered  from 


repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and  refine  those 
grosser  propositions  which  huiuess  and  consent  made 
current  In  conversation.' 

Bayle's  account  of  Jifenoge  may  also  be  quoted  as 
exceedingly  applicable  to  the  great  subject  of  this 
work :  '  His  IDustrious  firiends  erected  a  very  glorious 
monmaent  to  htm  in  the  collection  entitled  MeMugiawi. 
Those  who  judge  of  things  aright  will  confess  tliat  this 
collection  is  very  proper  to  show  the  extent  of  genius 
and  learning  which  was  the  character  of  Menage.  And 
I  may  be  bold  to  say,  tliat  tJU  CDC<a«nt  itwrJta  h^  'pvh- 
Vi^ti/tA  wiZi  wA  disiVRjgvkish  Jdia,  from  other  Uamed  vien 
ao  advcmtageou$ly  as  this.  To  publish  books  of  great 
learning,  to  make  Greek  and  Latin  verses  exceedingly 
well  tunied,  is  not  a  common  talent,  I  own  ;  neither  is 
it  extremely  lare.  It  is  incomparably  more  difficult  to 
find  men  who  can  fUmish  discourse  about  an  infinite 
number  of  things,  and  who  can  diversify  them  a 
hundred  ways.  How  many  authors  are  there  who  are 
admired  for  their  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  learn- 
ing that  is  displayed  bi  them,  who  axe  not  able  to 


his  talk ;  though,  when  he  was  in  company  with 
a  single  friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  with 
genuine  fairness ;  but  he  was  too  conscientious 
to  make  error  permtanent  and  pernicious,  by 
deliberately  writing  it;  and  in  all  his  nume- 
rous works,  he  earnestly  inculcated  what  ap- 
peared to  lum  to  be  the  truth ;  I^s  piety  being 
constant,  and  the  ruling  principle  of  all  his 
conduct. 

Such  was  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  whose 
talents,  acquirements,  and  virtues,  were  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  more  his  character  is  con- 
sidered, the  more  he  will  be  regarded  by  the 
present  age,  and  by  posterity,  with  admiration 
and  reverence. 


sustain  a  conversation !  Those  who  know  Menage  only 
hy  his  books  might  think  he  resembled  those  learned 
men ;  but  if  you  show  the  MenagiarMj  you  distinguish 
him  from  them,  and  make  him  knoiiiTi  by  a  talent 
which  is  given  to  very  few  learned  men.  There  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  man  who  spoke  off-hand  a 
thousand  good  things.  His  memory  extended  to  what 
was  ancient  and  modem ;  to  the  court  and  to  the  city ; 
to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  languages ;  to  things 
serious  and  things  Jocose ;  in  a  word,  to  a  thousand 
sorts  ot  subjects.  That  which  appeared  a  trifle  to 
some  readers  of  the  Menagianat  who  did  not  consider 
circumstances,  caused  admiration  in  other  readers, 
who  minded  the  difference  between  what  a  man  speaks 
without  preparation,  and  that  which  he  prepares  for 
the  press ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  sufficiently  com- 
mend the  care  which  his  illustrious  friends  took  to 
erect  a  monument  so  capable  of  giving  him  immortal 
glory.  They  were  not  obliged  to  rectify  what  they 
had  heard  him  say :  for,  in  so  doing,  they  had  not  been 
faithful  historians  of  his  conversation. '— BoswzLb 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  DR  JOHNSON'S  WORKS. 

The  works  to  which  an  tuUriak  (*)  is  affixed  are  those  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  acknowledged  the  auihoTsliip 
to  his  friends,  while  those  marked  by  a  dagger  (f)  are  ascertained  to  be  his  by  internal  evidence.  In  this  list, 
drawn  up  by  the  biograpiier,  the  poetical  works  are  not  included.  These  consist  of  a  Latin  translation  of  Pope's 
JtfestioA,  London,  and  Tht  Vanity  of  Human  Wisha,  imitated  from  Juvenal ;  a  prologue  on  the  opening  of  Drozy 
Lane  Theatre  by  Mr.  Qarrick :  and  /ren«,  a  tragedy,  besides  some  minor  pieces. 


1735.  Abridgmoit  and  Translation  of  Lobo's  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia.* 

173S.  Part  of  a  Translation  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi's  His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent  * 
[N.B.    As  this  work,  after  some  sheets   were 
printed,  suddenly  stopped,  I  know  not  whether 
any  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  found.  ] 


FOB  THE  '  GUEHTl.SMAN'8  UAGAZINS.' 

Preface,  t 

Life  of  Father  Paul.* 

A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licenser  of  the 
Stage  from  the  malicious  and  scandalous  asper- 
sions of  Mr.  Brooke,  author  of  Gustavus  Vasa.* 

M armor  Norfolcicnso ;  or,  an  Essay  on  an  ancient 
prophetical  inscription  in  monkish  rhjrme,  lately 
discovered  near  Lynne  in  Norfolk :  by  Probus 
Britannicos.* 


1739. 


1740. 


FOR  TOE  '  OEirrLSMAS  S  MAOAZIVE.' 

Life  of  Boerhaave. 

Address  to  the  Reader,  t 

Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  the  Editor,  t 

Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Trapp's  Ser- 
mons :  a  plausible  attempt  to  prove  that  an 
author's  work  may  be  abridged  without  injuring 
his  property.* 

FOB  THE  '  gentleman's  If  AGAZINB.' 

Preface,  t 

Life  of  Admiral  Drake.  * 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake* 
Life  of  Philip  Barreticr.* 
Essay  on  Epitaphs.* 


174L  JOB  THB  '  GEirrLEKAK*S  MAOAETim.' 

Preface. 

A  free  ^nslatlon  of  the  Jests  of  Hieroclee,  with 

an  introduction,  t 
Debate  on  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the 

Kump  Parliament  to  Cromwell  in  1657,  to  assume 

the  Title  of  King :  abridged,  methodised,  and 

digested,  t 
Translation  of  Abb4  Ouyon's  dissertation  on  the 

Amasons.t 
Translation   of  Fontenelle's  Panegyric   on   Dr. 

Horin.t 

;1741  FOB  THE  '  QSKTLEMAy's  MAGAZIKE.' 

Preface,  t 

Essay  on  the  Account  of  the  Coaduet  of  the 

Duchess  of  Marlborough.* 
An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman.* 
The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  prefixed  to  Dr. 

Swan's  Edition  of  his  Works.* 
Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harlelana,  or  a 

Catalogs®  0^  Uie  Library  of  the  Earl  ol  Oxford, 


afterwards  prefixed  to  the  -first  volnme  of  Oiat 

Catalogos,  in  which  the  Latin  Accounts  of  the 

books  were  written  by  him.* 
Abridgment,  entitled  Foreign  History,  t 
Essay  on  the  Description  of  China  firom  the  French 

of  DuHald&t 

1743.  Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  Jameses  Medicinal 

Dictionary,  t 

FOB  THE  '  OEMTLEHAN'S  MAGAZtKE.' 

Preface,  t 

Parliamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of  Debates 

in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput,  ttom  Nor.  Id,  1740,  to 

Feb.  23, 1742-3,  Inclusive.* 
Considerations  on  the  dispute  between  Crousaz 

and  Warburton  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.t 
A  Letter,  announcing  tliat  the  Life  of  Mr.  Savage 

was  speedily  to  be  published  by  a  person  who 

was  fkvonred  with  his  confidence,  t 
Advertisement  for  Osborne  concerning  the  Har* 

leian  Catalogue,  t 

1744.  Life  of  Richard  Savage.* 

Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany.* 

FOB  THE  '  GEMTLEMAS'S  HAOAZIVB.' 

Preface,  t 

1745.  Miscellaneous  observations  on  tlie  Tragedy  of 

Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  T.  H.*s  (Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer's)  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  and 
proposals  for  a  new  Edition  of  that  poet.* 
1747.  Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
addressed  to  Philip  Dormer,  Earl  of  Chester- 
field.* 

JPOB  THE  'OEHTLESIAN'B  KAGAZIKB. 

174S.  Life  of  Roscommon.* 

Foreign  History,  November,  t 

JOB  MB.  PODSLBT'S  '  PBECETTOB.' 

Prefacei* 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit* 
1750.  '  The  Rambler,'  the  first  Paper  of  which  was  pub- 
lished 20th  of  March  this  year,  and  the  last  17th 
of  March  1752,  the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Johnson 
died.** 

lictter  in  '  The  <}eBeral  AdvorUset'  to  ezdte  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  performance  of 
*  Comus,'  which  was  next  day  to  be  acted  at 
Drury  Lane  Playhouse  for  the  benefit  of  Mil- 
ton's Qrand'daughter.* 

Prefkce  and  Postscript  to  Lander's  Famplilet, 
entitled, '  An  Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imita- 

,tion  of  the  Modems  in  his  Paradise  Lost'* 

'— 

>  This  is  a  mistake.  The  last  number  of  the  iZambter 
appeared  on  the /ourteeii^A  of  March,  three  days  before 
Mrs.  Johnson  died.— Maloke. 
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1751.  Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Miscellany  called  *  The 

Student.'* 
Letter  for  Lander,  jiddressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 

DonglaSi  acknowledging  his  Fraud  concerning 

Hilton,  in  terms  of  suitable  Contrition.* 
Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  of  Mrs. 

Charlotte  Lennoxls  '  Female  Quixote.'  t 

1753.  Dedication  to  John,  Earl  of  Orrery,  of  Shakspeare 

Illustrated,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox.* 
During  this  and  the  following  year  he  wrote  and 
gave  to  his  much-loved  friend  Dr.  Bathurst,  the 
Papers  in  *  The  Adventurer,"  signed  T.* 

1754.  Life  of  Edward  Cave  in  '  The  Oentlenian's  Maga- 

zine.'* 

1755.  A  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and  Histoiy  of  the 

Eflglish  Language.* 
An  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Longi- 
tude at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of  the  Variations 
of  the  Magnetical  Needle,  with  a  Table  of  tlie 
Variations  at  the  most  remarkable  Cities  in 
Europe,  from  the  year  1660  to  1780.*  Tliis  he 
wrote  for  Mr.  Zachariah  Williams,  an  ingenious 
ancient  Welsh  gentleman,  father  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Williams,  whom  he  for  many  years  kindly  lodged 
in  his  house.  It  was  published  with  a  Transla- 
tion into  Italian  by  Signor  BarettL  In  a  Copy 
of  it,  which  he  inresented  to  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  is  pasted  a  character  of  the  late  Mr. 
Zachariah  Williams,  plainly  written  by  John- 
son.! 

1756.  An  Abridgment  of  his  Dictionary.* 

Several  Essays  in  '  The  Universal  Visitor,*  which 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining.  All  that 
are  marked  with  two  asterisks  have  been  ascribed 
to  him,  although  I  am  confident,  from  internal 
evide]&ce,  that  we  should  except  fh>m  these '  The 
Life  of  Chancer,' '  Reflections  on  tlie  State  of 
Portugal,'  and '  An  Essay  on  Architecture : '  and 
from  the  same  evidence  I  am  confident  that  he 
wrote  '  Further  Thoughts  on  Agriculture,*  and 
'  A  Dissertation  on  tlie  State  of  Literature  and 
Authors.'  The  Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs 
written  by  Pope  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
and  added  to  his  'Idler.' 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  Christian  Morals.* 

BT  THE  'LITERAHY  UAOAZ1NB,  OB 
UNIVERSAL  REVIEW,* 

Which  b^;an  in  January  1750,  his  OW^^noZ 
£s9ay9are— 

The  Prelimliiary  Address,  t 

An  Introduction  to  the  Politi<»l  State  of  Great 
Britain,  t 

Bemarlcs  on  the  Militia  Bill.t 

Observations  on  his  Britannic  M^est/s  Treaties 
with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  CasseLt 

ObservEtlons  on  the  Present  State  of  Afikirs.  f 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  iii.  King  of  Prussia,  t 

In  the  same  Magazine  his  Reviews  are  of  the 
following  books :— '  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal 
43ociety.'~'  Browne's  Christian  Morals.'—'  War- 
ton's  Essay  onrthe  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope, 
ToL  L '— '  Hampton's  Translation  of  Polybius.  '— 
*fiir  Isaac  Newton's  arguments  in  proof  of  a 
Deity. '— '  Borlase's  History  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly. ' 
— '  Home's  Experiments  on  Bleaching.'— 
'Browne's  History  of  Jamaica.'— *  Hales  on 
J)i8tilling.8ea  Waters,  Ventilators  in  Ships,  and 
curing  an  ill  taste  in  Milk.'— ^-Lucas's  Essay  on 


Waters.'-' Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish 
Bisliops.'— *  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
xlix,'— *  Miscellanies,  by  Elizabeth  Harrison.'— 
'  Evans's  Map,  and  Account  of  the  Middle  Colo- 
nies in  America.'— 'The  Cadet,  a  Military 
Treatise,'— 'The  Conduct  of  the  Ministry  re- 
lating  to  the  present  War  impartially  ex 
amined.'t 

'Mrs.  Lennox's  Translation  of  Sully's  Memoirs. 
—'Letter  on  the  Case   of  Admiral  Byng.'— 
'Appeal  to  the  People   concerning  AdniiraJ 
Byng.'— 'Hanway's  Eight  Days'  Journey,  and 
Essay  on  Tea.'— 'Some  further  Particulars  in 

'  -Relation  to  the  Case  of  Admiral  Byng,  by  a 
gentleman  of  Oxford.'* 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  angry 
Answer  to  the  Review  of  his  Essay  on  Tea, 
Johnson  in  the  some  Collection  made  a  reply 
to  it*  This  is  the  only  instance,  it  is  believed, 
when  he  condescended  to  take  notice  ol  any- 
tliing  that  had  been  written  against  him  ;  and 
here  his  chief  intention  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  sport 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Rochford  of,  and  Pre« 
face  to,  Mr.  Payne's  Introduction  to  the  Game 
of  Draughts.* 

Introduction  to  'The  London  Chronicle,'  an 
evening  paper  which  still  subsists  with  de- 
served credit* 

1757.  Speech  on  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  the 

Throne  after  the  Expedition  to  Rochfort, 
delivered  by  one  of  his  friends  in  some  public 
meeting.  It  is  printed  in  'The  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  for  October  1785.  t 
The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  Preface  to  Sir 
William  Chambers's  Designs  of  Chinese  Build- 
ings, etc.* 

1758.  'The  Idler.'  which  began  April  5,  in  this  year, 

and  was  continued  till  April  5, 1760.* 
An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English  Common 
Soldiers  was  added  to  it  when  published  in 
volumes.* 

1759.  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a  Tale.* 
Advertisement  for  Uie  proprietors  of  '  The  Idler* 

against  certain  persons  who  pirated  those 
Papers  as  they  came  out  singly,  in  a  News- 
paper called  'The  Universal  Chronicle,  or 
Weekly  Gazette.' t 

For  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox's  English  Version 
of  Brumoy, — 'A  Dissertation  ou  the  Greek 
Comedy,'  and  the  General  Conclusion  of  tlie 
Book.t 

Introduction  to  '  The  World  Displayed/  a  collec- 
tion of  Voyages  and  Travels.* 

Three  letters  In  '  The  Gazetteer,*  concerning  the 
beat  plan  for  Blackfrlars  Bridge.* 

1760.  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  in.  on  his 

Accession  to  the  Tlironct 
Dedication  of  Baretti's  Italian  and  English  Dic- 
'  ->    tionary  to  the  Marquis  of  Abreu,  then  Envoy- 

Extraordinaxy  from  Spain  at  the  Court  of 

Great  Britain,  t 
Review  in  'The  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  of  Mr. 

Tytler's  acute  and  able  Vindication  of  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots.* 
Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com* 

mittee  for  Clothing  the  French  Prisoners.* 

1761.  Preface  to '  Rolfs  Dictiohary  of  Trade  and  Com- 

merce.'* 
Corrections  and  Improvements  for  Mr.  Owyn 
the  Architect's  Pamphlet,  entitled.    Thoughts 
on  the  Coronation  of  G  eorge  in. '  * 
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17d2.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kenne4y*9i 
'Complete  System  ot   Astronomical  Clirono> 
logy,  unfolding  the  Scriptures,'  4to  edition.* 
Preface  to  tho  Catalogue  of  the  Aztista'  I^iibi- 
tion.  t 

1763.  Character  ot  Collins  in  'The  Poetical  Calendar,' 

published  by  Fawkea  and  Woty.* 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Shafleabury  of  the 
edition  of  Roger  Ascham's  EngHsh  Works, 
published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennet* 

The  Life  of  Ascham,  also  prefixed  to  that 
edition.* 

Review  of  '  Tdemachus,*  a  Masque,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Graham,  of  Eton  GoU(%e«  ta  'The 
Critical  Review.'* 

Dedication  to  the  Queen,  of  Mr.  Hoole's  '  Trans- 
lation of  Tasso.'* 

Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Imposture  of  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost,  published  in  the  Newspapers 
and '  Gentleman's  Magazine.'* 

1764.  Part  of  a  Review  of  Grainger's  '  Sugar  Cane,  a 

Poem,'  in  *  The  London  Chronicle.'  * 
Review  of  Goldsmith's  '  Traveller,  a  Poem,'  in  the 
'Critical  Review.' • 

1765.  The   Plays   of   William   Shakspeare,   in  eight 

volumes  8vo,  with  Notes.* 

1766.  'The  Fountains,  a  Fairy  Tale,'  in  Mrs.  Williams's 

Miscellanies.* 

1767.  Dedication  to  the  King,  of  Mr.  Adams's  '  Treatise 

on  the  Globes.'* 

1769.  Character  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Zaob.  Mudge,  in  'The 

London  Chronicle.'* 

1770.  The  False  Alarm.* 

177L  Thoughts   on  the  late  Transactions  respecting 
Falkland's  Islands.  *" 

1772.  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaster ;  dictated  to  me  for 

the  House  of  Lords.* 
Argument  in  support  of  the   Law   of   Viciova 
Ir\ii^m.ixiitm ;  dictated  to  me  for  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland.* 

1773.  Preface  to   Macbean's  'Dictionary  of  Ancient 

Geography.' 
Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay  Patrons : 
dictated  to  ma  for  the  General  Ajwembly  of 
the  Church  of  ScoUand.* 

1774.  The  Patriot* 

1775.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.* 
Proposals  for   publishing  the   Works    of  Mra. 

Charlotte  Lennox,  in  three  volumes  quarto.* 

Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian  and 
English.f 

Taxation  no  Tyranny :  an  answer  to  the  Resolu- 
tions and  AddroBS  of  the  Ameiicaii  Con- 
gress.* 

Aigumcnt  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Memis :  dictated 
to  me  for  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land.* 

Axgument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation  of 
Stirling  was  corrupt:  dictated  to  me  for  the 
House  of  Lords.* 

1776.  Argument  in  Support  of  the  Right  of  immediate 

and  personal  Reprehension  irom  the  Pulpit : 
dictated  to  me.* 
Proposals  for  jmblishing  an  Analysis   of  the 
Scotch   Celtic   Language,   by   the    Reverend 
William  Shaw.* 

1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Posfhumons  Works 

ot  Dr.Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester.* 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that  Pre- 
late :  prefixed  to  those  Works.* 
Various  Papen  and  Letters  in  Favour  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Dodd.* 


1780.  Advertisement  for  his  friend  Mr.  Thnle  to  the 

Worthy  Electon  of  the  Borough  of  Southwork.  * 
The  first  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies'a  Lofe 
of  Gazrick.* 

1781.  Prefaces,  Biographical  and  Critical,  to  the  Works 

of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets  :  afterwards 
published  with  the  Title  oC  the  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets.* 

Alignment  on  the  Importance  bf  the  Registration 
of  Deeds :  dictated  to  me  for  an  Election  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.* 

Ob  the  Distinction  between  Tory  and  Wliig: 
dictated  to  mei* 

On  Vicarious  Fonishmests,  and  the  great  Pro- 
pitiation for  the  Sins  of  the  "^orld  by  Jeans 
Christ :  dictated  to  me.* 

Argument  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knight,  an  African 
Negro,  who  claimed  his  liberty  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotiand,  and  obtained  it:  dictated 
to  me.* 

Defence  of  Mr.  Ro/Dertson,  Printer  of 'The  Cale- 
donian Mercury,'  against  the  Society  ot  Pro- 
curaton  in  Edinburgh,  for  having  inserted  in 
his  paper  a  ludlerous  Paragraph*  agiiinst  them  : 
demonstrating  that  it  was  not  an  injiuioos 
Libel :  dictated  to  me.* 

1782.  The  greatest  part,  if  not  tiie  whole,  of  a  Reply, 

by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to  a  iieraon  at 
Edinburgh,  xA  the  name  of  Clarke,  refuting  hid 
arguments  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems 
pubVslRd  by  Mr.  ^amos  |l4cfihtt8«n  as  Trans- 
laetiotis  fhsn  OssiaH.  t 
17S4.  List  of  the  Authora  of  the  Universal  History, 
deposited  in  the  British  Musetun,  and  printed 
in  '  The  Gentleman's  Magazine'  for  December 
this  year.* 

VARIOtTB  YEABS. 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale.* 

Prayers  a&d  XedlUitiolis,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  enjoining  him  to  pub- 
lish them.* 

Sermons,  left  for  publication  by  John  Taylor, 
JjL.D,,  Prebtndary  of  W^estmivs^,  and  given 
to  the  World  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hayes, 
A.M.  1 0) 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  prose  iworks 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  wfaieh  I  lunre-beMi  «lile  to 
discover,  and  am  at  liberty  to  mention  ;  but  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  there  must  undoubtedly  lutve 
been  many  more  whioh  are  yet  c^ncealsd :  und  we  may 
add  to  t^  account  the  numerous  letters  which  he 
wrote,  of  which  a  considerable  part  are  yet  unpub- 
lished. It  is  hoped  that  those  persons  in  whose 
possession  they  are  wUI  favour  the  world  with  them. 

Jaius  BofwaLi. 

1  To  this  List  of  the  Writings  <£  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Alexander  Ghalmen,  with  con^lderaUe  probability, 
su^^estfc  to  me  tiiat  we  may  add  the  following  >^ 

IN  THB  'OXMTLSHAJf'S  MAGAZIVS,' 

1747.  lAttder's  proposals  for  printing  *  The  Adamus 
Exul'  of  Grotius,  voL  xx.  p.  40^ 

1750.  Address  to  the  Public,  concerning  Miss  Wil- 
liams's Miscellanies,  voL  xx  p.  42& 

1753.  Prefaee. 

NoUce  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  insexted  in 
the  last  page  of  the  Index. 

IN  THB  '  UTSRARY  MAOAZINB.' 

1756.  '  Observations  on  the  foregoing  Letter:*  ie.,  A 
Letter  on  the  American  Colonies,  vol  i  p.  66w 
— Malokk 
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V^M- 


Catalope  rf  ^poplar  anb  Stanbarltr  ^oofes 


PV]^ISH«D  BY 


WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO,  EWHBURGH. 


«  * 


Complete  Catalogues  of  Mr.  Nuuco'S  PnUicationsi  choicely  printed  and 
dei^ntly  bound,  suitable  for  the  Library,  Presentation,  aad  School  Briaes,  et(. 
etc,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  post  free,  on  application. 


'  Afr.  Nimmdi  Books  we  -mtii  kuioutt  Ofmatvefs  of  cket^pntft^  el^gatiu,  and 


—       ♦ 


HUGH   MILLER'S   WOEKS. 


CHEAP    POPULAR    EDITIONS, 

In  Grown  Sto,  oloth  extra,  pxloe  68.  eao>. 
Twentietfa  Edition, 

I-  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or,  The 

Stoxy  of  n^y  EdacatioQ, 


*  A  story  whidi  we  faare  i«ad  with  pleasuxe,  and  sImlU*  tretaun  uf^  in  mtmorf  for  rtie  sake  of 
the  manly  career  narrated,  and  the  glances  at  old-world  manners  aiid  f^Pitmt  scwes  afforded  us 
by  the  ymyJ-^AiMttumm, 

laortieOi^Xhof^and, 

2-  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks;  or,  Geology 

in  its  Bearings  on  the  Two  ThAol^gjws,  I<iatural  and  Revealed.  Prtfusiy 
UlwhraMd. 

*  The  mgst  remarkable  woik  of  perhaos  the  qiost  remarkable  ma9  of  the  ase.  ...  A  magnifi- 
cent epic,  and  the  Mncipia  of  GeriogyZ-^^i  iHA  and Pwrnin  BvamgtUamlKmimK 

Ninth  Edition, 

3.  The  Cruise  of  the  Betsey ;  or,  A  Summer 

Ramble  among  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  the  Hebrides.  With  Rambles 
of  a  Geologist ;  or,  Ten  Thousand  Miles  over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of 
Scotland. 

Fifth  Edition, 

4.  Sketch-Booh:  of  Popular  Geology. 

[Coniinued  on  next  page. 
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HUGH    MILLERS    WOBKS. 

CHEAP    POPULAR    EDITIONS, 
In  orown  8yo,  oloth  4x178,  prioe  58.  each. 

Eleventh  Edition, 

5.  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 

PEOPLE. 
'This  is  precisely-the  kind  of  book  we  should  have  looked  for  from  the  author  of  the  "Old 
Red  Sandstone."    Stzalghtforward  and  earnest  in  style,  rich  and  varied  in  matter,  these  "  First 
Tmpressions"  will  add  another  laurel' to  the  wreath  which  Mr.  Miller  has  already  woo  for  him- 
self. ^-^Wettmintter  Revitw. 

Tenth  Edition, 

6.  Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of 

SCOTLAND ;  or,  The  Traditional  History  of  Cromarty. 

*  A  very  pleasing  and  interesting  book.    The  style  has  a  purity  and  elegance  whidi  xenuad 
one  of  Irving,  or  of  Irving's  master.  Goldsmith.'— >S>fc/0/9r. 

Sixteenth  Edition, 

7.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  or,  New  Walks 

in  an  Old  Field.     Profusdy  Illustrated, 
'  In  Mr.  Miller's  charming  little  work  will  be  found  a  very  gn4>hic  descripdoa  of  die  Old  Red 
Fishes.     I  know  not  a  more  fascinating  volume  on  any  branoi  of  British  GttAogf.'-^-tfmHtttfs 
Medals  efCrtatwm^ 

Fifth  Edition, 

8.  The  Headship  of  Christ  and  the  Rights  of 

the  Christian  People.    With  Preface  by  Peter  Baynb,  A.M. 

Fourteenth  Edition, 

9.  Footprints  of  the  Creator;  or,  The  Aste- 

rolepis  of  Stromness.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  Mrs.  Miller,  and 
a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Professor  Agassiz.     Profusely  lUustnUeeL 

Sixth  Edition, 

10.  Tales  and  Sketches.    Edited,  with  a  Preface, 

by  Mrs.  MillRr. 

Fourth  Edition, 

II.  Essays;    Historical  and    Biographical,   Political 

and  Social,  Literary  and  Scientific. 

Fourth  Edition, 

12.  Edinburgh   and    its    Neighbourhood, 

Geological  and  Historical    With  the  Geology  of  the  Bass  Rock. 

Fourth  Edition, 

13.  Leading  Articles  on  Various  Subjects. 

Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Davidson.  With  a  Charac- 
teristic Portrait  of  the  Author,  fac-simile  from  a  Photograph,  by  D.  O. 
Hill,  R.S.A. 

*^*  Hugh  Miiier^s  Works  may  also  be  had  in  complete  sets  of  1% 

Volumes,  bound  in  half -calf  with  extra  bands,  price  ^£4,  ijs.  6d., 

or  elegantly  bound  in  roxburgh  style,  gilt  top,  price  £^,  i&r.,  or 

in  cloth  extra,  gold  and  black  printing,  new  style,  gilt  top, price  ^3,  Sx. 
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HUGH     MILLER'S    WORKS 


NEVi   CHEAP   RE-I88UE. 


IN  announcing  a  New  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Hugh  Miller, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  add  anything  by  way  of  com- 
mendation. The  fame  of  Hugh  Miller  is  securely  established  throughout  the 
world,  and  his  works,  by  universal  consent,  take  rank  among  the  highest  in 
English  Literature. 

To  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  classes  of  society,  he  appeals  by  the  purity 
and  el^ance  of  his  style,  as  well  as  by  his  remarkable  powers  of  description,  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  marvels  of  nature.  To  the  humbler  classes  and 
the  working  man,  the  story  of  his  life — himself  originally  a  working  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  pushing  his  way  upward  to  the  distinguished  position 
which  he  attained — ^must  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  and  to  them  his  writings 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  special  value. 

At  the  present  time,  the  works  of  Hugh  Miller,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our 
self-taught  and  self-made  men,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  exercise  a  most  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  the  progress  of  Education ;  and  this 
new  Edition,  while  degant  enough  to  command  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
rich,  is  cheap  enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  student  and  the  working  man. 

Although  many  of  his  books  have  already  attained  an  immense  sale  notwith- 
standing their  high  price,  the  Publisher  feels  assured  that  they  only  require  to  be 
offered  to  the  general  public  at  a  moderate  rate  to  ensure  for  them  a  veiy  widely 
increased  circulation. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE  PRESS. 

'This  attempt  to  bring  the  works  of  so  distinguished  an  author  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
cannot  fail  to  be  universally  appreciated.' — Morning  Star. 

*  Hugh  Miller's  writings  have  long  passed  the  period  of  cridcism,  and  taken  rank  among 
standard  woiks.  From  the  times  of  the  British  Essayists  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  no  literary  man 
has  shown  a  greater  mastery  of  the  English  langiMge  than  the  author  of  TA^  Old  R«4  Sand- 
sUnt,  The  size  of  the  page  and  the  letterpress  are  suitable  for  the  library,  while  the  price  is  a 
third  less  than  the  original  edition.'— i^at)^  R*view. 

'The  moderate  price  at  which  the  series  is  now  offered,  however,  will  enable  thousands  of 
readers  to  acquire  for  themselves  those  volumes  which  they  have  hitherto  only  found  accessible 
by  means  of  die  circulating  library.  From  the  pure,  manly,  and  instructive  character  of  his 
writings — ^whether  social,  moral,  or  scientific — and  from  the  fascinating  attzactions  of  his  style, 
we  do  not  know  any  works  better  deserving  of  a  vast  circulation  than  those  of  Hugh  Miller. 
The  edition  is  cleariy  printed,  and  altogether  well  got  up.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

'  This  cheap  re-issue  by  Mr.  Nimmo  will  enable  tens  of  thousands  who  have  yet  only  heard  of 
Hugh  Miller  soon  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  admire  him.'— ^<fi/'«  Messenger. 

'  This  cheap  edition  of  Hugh  MDler's  works  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  secure,  a  very  ex- 
tended public  support.  No  one  knew  better  than  Hugh  Miller  how  to  combine  amusement  with 
instruction ;  and  all  his  works  exhibit  this  most  important  combinatioa' — Pttblie  Opinion.. 

'The  works  of  Hugh  Miller  cannot  be  too  widely  known  or  studied;  and  the  publisher 
deserves  our  thanks  for  his  cheap  re-issue  of  them.' — The  Standards 

'  A  new  cheap  issue  of  Hugh  Miner's  admirable  works  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  who 
denre  to  possess  a  really  valuable  collection  of  books.' — The  Observer. 
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POPULAR  WORKS  BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE. 

mrd  Edition,  jusi  publisheiy  post  Scv,  cloih  extra,  profusely  lilusiraUd, 

gilt  edges^  price  y,^ 

MY    SCHOOLBOY    FRIENDS: 

A   STORY  OF   WHITMIHSTER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

By  the  Author  of 
*  A  Book  a1x>st  Dominies^'  '  Stories  of  School  Life,'  etc. 

'  Its  ftdeKty  to  truth  is  the  chann  of  the  book ;  but  the  hidividuals  introduced  ajiv  so  adminLbly 
descnbed*  uat  an  exeeyent  moral  may  be  deduced  flrom  the  attributes  of  the  well-dimosed  and 
the  vidous.  The  vcJume  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  have  arrived  at  fol  age,  aiNl 
with  much  mental  profit  by  those  who  are  in  th»r  nonage.'— 7*A«  Lincoln  Mercury, 

*Mf.  Hope  has  already  written  several  excellent  stories  of  sduM^boy  life;  birt  this  story  of 
"  Whitminster  Grammar  School  '*  excels  anything  he  has  yet  done.*— 7M#  Utrth  BriOtk  Mail, 


Just  ready,  crown  St^,  el^ntfy  bound,  cloth  extra^  gilt  edges^  and  prt^MS^ 

iHustrated,  price  5/.  (>d., 

GEORGE'S    ENEMIES; 

A  SEQUEL  TO  'MY  SCHOOLBOY  FRIEKDS/ 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Boys,*  etc  etc. 

'This  it  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Hope's  books  about  boys.  There  is  no  pretension  about  tt, 
aad  no  sentimentality.'— 7*Ar  Spectator. 

' "  Geoive's  Enemies."  a  sequel  to  "  My  Schoolboy  Friends,"  iiL  to  sa|r  th»  least,  too  futt  of 
varielv  ani  of  tnddent  to  weary  the  youthful  reader,  especially  if  that  reader  is  a  schoolboy/-* 


Pall  Mail  Gamtto, 


THIRD  EDITIOU, 

Crown  Svo,  deganHy  bounds  cloth  extra,  gUt  edgeh  audfrofissdy  IHmttratodt^ 

Chas.  Green,  price  y,  6d,, 

STORIES    ABOUT    BOYS. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  'Stories  of  School  Life,'  *My  Schoolboy 

FHends,'  etc.  etc. 

*  A  book  &r  boys  by  Mr.  Hope  stands  in  no  need  of  recommendation.  His  previooc  ttdes 
have  proved  such  favourites,  that  the  simple  announcement  of  his  name  is  suf^cient  to  ensure  for 
his  new  volume  a  wide  circulation  among  tho  host  of  youdis  who  are  lot  loose  ftom  school  abeot 
Christmas-time.  These  stories  are  admirably  suited,  in  their  subject  aad  style,  to  exdtp  and 
attract  aH  Juvenile  readers.  They  have  the  rare  advantage  of  really  good  illnstratioiNi,  asd  the 
style  of  binding  is  the  prettiest  and  most  artistic  we  have  yet  come  across.'— TMr  Nom  Briiisk 
Moil, 

*  Boys  Will  6ad  he  has  prepared  a  tempdng  dish,  into  which  they  may  dip  again  and  again 
with  interest  and  with  profit.    The  volume  is  nandsomely  got  ufi.'— TAr  Scettman, 

Fomrth  Metttiony  just  published,  in  crown  9vo,  elegantly  bound  and  iUustrated^ 

gUt  edges,  5j., 

STORIES    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE. 

By   ASCOTT   R.    HOPE, 
Author  of '  A  Book  about  Boys^'  '  A  Book  about  Donunies^'  etc^  etc. 

'  STeiy  one  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  these  delightfal  books  of  Mr.  HomIi^  "  A  Bbok 

about  Dominies  "  and  "  A  Book  about  Boys/*  must  have  registered  a  hope  that  he  would  sesae 
day  give  us  a  coHectton  of  stories  about  school  life ;  and  here  is  the  identical  book.  The  stories 
are  genial  and  refreshing^  rich  with  the  highest  monl  sentiments,  never  maudlin,  and  thorouriily 
natural  Wo  trust  to  meet  Mr.  Hope  agaun  and  again  in  similar  wor1cs»  for  wo  can  assure  nim 
that  no  sensational  story  that  has  ever  been  written  ever  possessed  half  the  interest  or  eojoyment 
which  these  stories  possess.' — Public  Opinion. 
*  A  book  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  boys  cannot  be  found.'— 7*A#  GUbe. 

[Continued  on  next  page. 
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fOFDUB  W01K8  B;  A0OOTT  S.  WBir-amtittuat. 

Jiift published^  crown  9vo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges^  with  numerous  lUustratiom^ 

price  Ss., 

STORIES    OF    . 
FRENCH     SCHOOL     LIFE. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Dominies,'  'Stories  about 

Boys,'  <Mjr  Schoolboy  Frioids,'  etc 

'  It  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  the  productions  of  men  whose  sole  aim  is  to  supply  interesting 
hooks  duurac^iised  by  eactreme  heftithiness  of  tone,  and  tending  to  nise,  rather  toan  depress, 
the  natural  spirit  of  emulation.  Such  are  the  books  of  our  author^  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  recommend  this  new  workto  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  what  their  children  should  read.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  leave  this  work  without  expressing  an  earnest  wish  that  the  efforts  of  the  author  to 
raise  the  tone  ofboyisb  literature  may  not  be  without  fruit,  and  that  his  efforts  will  be  seconded 
by  the  efforts  of  all  right>minded  men  who  have  the  welfive  of  their  own  and  others'  diildren  at 
he»xt.'--Q$tarterly  ytmmal  of  Educatum. 


Fourth  £dit90H,  crown  %tfo^  ciM  txtrot  Jr,  6d.y 

A   BOOK  ABOUT    DOMINIES: 

BEING  THE  REFLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 
'This  is  a  manly,  earnest  book.    The  author  describes  in  a  series  of  essays  die  Kfe  and  worie 
of  a  schoolmasler ;  and  asiie  has  lived  that  life  and  done  that  wotk  from  deliberate  choice,  his 
story  is  worth  hearing.'— TlAr  Spectator, 


Fourth  Edition^  crown  &tfo,  cloth  exira^  price  y.  6d., 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    BOYS. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Dominies,'  etc. 

*  This  volume  u  full  of  knowledge,  both  useful  and  entertaining,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  out  it  down  without  a  feeling  of  personal  kindliness  towards  the  author. 
If  our  readers  think  we  nave  praised  too  much  and  criticised  too  little,  we  can  only  sajr  there  is 
soorething  about  the  book  which  disarms  one's  critical  fiiculty,  and  appeals  to  them  to  judge  for 
themselves.    We  ihoukl  like  to  s«e  it  In  the  hands  of  every  parent  and  schoolmtstor  in  £ngland.' 


Second  Edition,  crown  Svo^  cloth  extra,  price  y,  6d,, 

TEXTS    FROM    THE    TIMES. 

By  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Dominies,'  '  A  Bocik  about 

Boys,*  etc  etc. 

'  Mr.  Hope  is  a  very  senable  man,  and  speaks  what  is  well  worth  listening  to  for  its  good, 
practical  common-sense.  We  ^vMi  tlmt  some  of  our  novelists  would  especially  study  his  essay 
upon  the  "  Novels  of  the  Period."  His  criticism  on  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  full  of  home 
truths.  .  .  .  Let  us  sive,  too,  a  word  of  praise  to  his  essay  "  On  going  to  the  Theatre."  In 
the  main,  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  I#V,  at  all  events,  shall  not  be  suspeicted  of  any 
desi^  of  forbidding  cakes  and  ale  ;  but  we  fully  go  with  him  in  his  criticism  upon  the  utter 
stupidity  and  folly  of  our  modem  plays,  and  the  wretched  bad  acting  and  the  vulgarity  of  most 
of  Dor  actors  and  actresses.  Mr.  Hope's  book  desenrn  a  place  in  every  Undiqg  iihrary  both 
in  town  and  cotmtry.  It  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  healthy  tone,  and  should  be  put  into 
the  bands  of  alt  young  ptople.'<— fT/^/MMtrl^rr  Rtvitw, 


Secoftd  and  Cheaper  Edition,  just  ready,  craion  %vo,  cloth  extra,  price  3^,  (id,, 

MASTER   JOHN    BULL: 
A  tfOLIDAY  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

BY  ASCOTT  R.  HOPE,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Dominies/  etc.  etc 

'  It  is  a  book  well  worth'readin^  by  all  who  have  the  care  and  control  of  boys ;  for  though 
they  may  not,  perhaps,  coiHct  ^l>ei>^  mistakes,  still  some  gleam  of  liaht  and  feelisig  of  nnnpathy 
must  follow  from  reading  it.  Mr.  Hope  knows  boy-nature,  and  he  also  knows  and  sees  the  errors 
and  nusmanagement  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  scholastic  training  which  boys  of  the  middle- 
class  for  the  most  part  receive.  Amongst  many  serious  and  valuable  suggestions  there  are  some 
capital  caricature  sketches,  and  specimens  of  boyish  composition.' — The  Athemeum, 
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^A  marvel  of  cheapness  and  excellence^  even  in  (his  age  of  cheap 

>lileralure,*'^OBSt:KVl>K. 


N  I  MMO'S 


Library  Edition  of  Standard  Works. 

In  large  demy  8w,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette^  handsomely 
bound,  roxhurgh  style,  gilt  top,  price  58.  ^ach. 


1.  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works-  With 

a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  a  Copious  Glossary, 
and  numerous  Illustrations. 

%*  This  Edition  is  based  on  the  Text  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Reed«  which 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  mechanical  cor- 
rectness, it  will  contrast  favourably  with  many  high-priced  and  ambitious  editions. 

2.  Bums's  Complete  Works-    Containing 

also  his  Remarks  on  Scottish  Song,  General  Correspondence,  Letters  to 
Clarinda,  and  Correspondence  with  George  Thomson.  With  Life  and 
Variorum  Notes,  and  full-page  Illustrations  by  eminent  Artists. 

3.  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.  In- 

cluding 'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  'Citizen  of  the  World,*  'Polite 
Learning,*  Poems,  Plays,  Essays,  etc.  etc. 

4.  Lord  Byron's  Poetical  Works.    With 

Life.     Illustrated  with  lull-page  Engravings  on  Wood  by  eminent  Artists. 

5-  Josephus:  The  Whole  Works  of  Fla« 

VIUS  JOSEPHUS,  the  Jewish  Historian.  TransUted  by  William 
Whiston,  A.M.     With  Life,  Portrait,  Notes,  and  Index,  etc. 

6,  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments- 

Translated  from  the  Arabic.  An  entirely  New  and  Complete  Edition. 
With  upwards  of  a  Hundred  Illustrations  on  Wood,  drawn  by  S.  J. 
Gjlovss. 

7.  The  Works  of  Jonathan   Swift,  D.D. 

Carefully  selected.  Including  <A  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  *  Gulliver's  Travels,' 
'Journal  to  Stella,*  '  Captain  Creichton,*  'Directions  to  Servants,*  Essays, 
Poems,  etc  etc  With  a  Biography  of  the  Author,  and  Original  and 
Authentic  Notes. 

[Continued  <m  next  page. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO.* 


We  congratulate  the  lovers  of  good  literature  on  having  their  tastes 
supplied  at  such  a  cheap  rate.'-^TnE  CiTY  Press. 

N  I  M  MO'S 

Library  Edition  of  Standard  Works, 

CONTINUED, 

In  large  demy  Svo,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette,  handsomely 
bound  J  roxburgh  style^  gilt  top,  price  5s.  each. 


8.  The  Works  of  Daniel  Defoe.  Carefully 

selected  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Including  '  Robinson  Crusoe/ 
'Colonel  Jack,*  'Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,*  'Journal  of  the  Plague  in 
London,' '  Duncan  Campbell,* '  Complete  English  Tradesman,*  etc.  etc. 
With  Life  of  the  Author. 

9.  The  Works  of  Tobias  Smollett.    Care- 

fully  selected  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Including  'Roderick 
Random,* '  Per^;rine  Pickle,'  *  Humphry  Clmker,'  Plays,  Poems.  With 
Life,  etc 

10.  The    Canterbury    Tales    and    Faerie 

QUEEN  !  With  other  Poems  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Edited  for 
Popular  Perusal,  with  current  Illustratiye  and  Explanatory  Notes.  With 
Lives  of  the  Authors. 

11.  The  Works  of  the  British  Dramatists- 

CarefuUy  selected  from  the  Original  Editions.  Including  the  best 
Plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  Christopher  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Philip  Massinger,  etc.  etc.  With  copious  Notes,  Bio- 
graphies, and  a  Historical  Introduction. 

12.  The  Scottish  Minstrel :  The  Songs  and 

Song  Writers  of  Scotland  subsequent  to  Boms.  With  Biographies,  etc. 
etc.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D. 

1 3.  Moore:  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 

MOORE.  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised.  With  Life.  Illustrated 
wiUi  iull-page  Engravings  on  Wood  by  eminent  Artists. 

14.  Fielding:    The    Writings   of    Henry 

FIELDING.  Comprismg  his  Celebrated  Works  of  Fiction.  With 
Life,  etc. 

15.  Sterne:    The    Works    of    Laurence 

STERNE.  New  and  Complete  Edition.  Including  <  Tristram 
Shandy,'  'A  Sentimental  Journey,'  Sennons,  Letters,  etc.  etc. 

16.  Bosweirs  Johnson;  The  Life  of  Samuel 

JOHNSON,  LL.D.  Bv  James  Boswsll.  New  and  Complete  Edition, 
carefully  revised  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  with  Notes,  etc.  etc. 

*^*  TTiis  Series  is  also  kept  bound  in  cloth  extra,  full  gilt  side,  bach,  and  edges, 
price  6s.  6d.  each;  and  in  half-calf  extra,  mailed  sides,  edges,  and  end 
papers,  price  &.  td  each. 
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Just  ready. 


Tsa  nmssam 


Df  QOLD  AMD  BLAOK. 
WWW  MOMMSOO  BI|ll>IIfOB» 


IK  AXTIQXTS,  UASmSD  AND  nXUMIKATVD.  WITH  RXOH-OLAafl  lODAUJOV 

AHD  nr  ntTBA, 


FpBmAtlB  On  0IDB,  FUD*  7s.  0d. 


AND  BAI8BD.  aUkBOB^fSB  ITBW 

at.  M. 


NIMMO'S 

POPULAR   EDITION   OF   THE  WORKS 

OF   THE    POETS. 

In  f cap,  8iw,  printed  on  toned  paper,  elegantly  bound  in  doth  extra, 
with  embiematic  det^  worked  in  gold  and  black,  price  y.  6d. 
each;  or  in  morocco  antique,  raised  and  illuminated,  price  "js.  6d. 
each;  or  morocco  extra,  illuminated  and  raised,  daborate  new 
design,  price  %s.  td.  each;  or  Caledonian  wood,  fern  pattern, 
morocco  extra  back,  price  los.  Each  Volume  contains  a  Memoir, 
and  is  illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  A*Uhor  engraved  on 
Steel,  and  numerous  full-pa^  Illustrations  on  Wood,  from  designs 
by  eminent  Artists;  also  beautiful  Illumiiuttd  Title-page. 


1.  Xx>ngfelIow's  Poetical  Wcwrks. 

2.  Scott's  Poetical  Works. 

3.  Byron's  Poetical  Works. 

4.  Moore's  Poetical  Works. 

5.  Wordsworth's  Poetical  Woiits. 

6.  Cowper's  Poetical  Works. 

7.  Milton's  Poetical  Works. 

8.  Thomson's  Poetical  Works. 

9.  Goldsmith's  Choice  Works. 

10.  Pope's  Poetical  Works. 

11.  Burns's  Poetical  Works. 


[ConHnued  OH  mxtpa^e. 


MORS  F0BLIS6ED  :bT  WILLIAM  P.  MI«IM<^. 


NIMMO'S 

POPULAR  EDITION   OF   THE   WORKS 

OF  THE   POETS, 

■CONTINUED. 


12.  The  Casquel  of  Gems.    Choice  Selec- 

tions from  the  Poets. 

13.  The  Book  of  Humorous  Poetry. 
14-  Ballads:  Scottish  and  English. 

1 5.  The  Complete  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

Two  Vols. 

16.  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

Two  Vols. 

1 7.  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Holy 

War. 

18.  lives  of  the  British  Poets. 

19.  The  Prose  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 


•  • 


^*  This  Series  of  Books,  from  the  very  superior  maimer  in  which  it  is  pro- 
daoedy  is  at  once  the  cheapest  and  handsomest  edition  of  the  l^oets  in  the  market 
The  volumes  fonn  elegant  and  appropriate  Presents  as  Sdiool  Prises  aad  Gift- 
Books,  either  in  doth  or  morocooi 

'  They  are  a  aarvd  of  cheapness.  Mine  of  the  volumes  extendbg  to  as  nuiny  as  700^  and  even 
900,  pttges,  printed  on  toned  paper  in  a  beautifully  dear  type.  Add  to  lids,  that  ^daej  are  pro- 
fusely fllastnted  widi  wood  engravings,  are  elegantly  and  tastefully  bound,  and  that  they  are 
publUhed  at  3s.  6d.  each,  and  our  recommendation  of  them  is  complete.'— ^cvilnwNM. 


lO  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  NIMMO. 


NEW   AND    CHEAPER    EDITIONS. 


NiMMO's  Elegant  Gift  Books. 

Small  4/9,  beautifully  printed  on  superior  paper^  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  extra^ 

bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  6s.  tach, 

I. 

ROSES    AND    HOLLY: 

%  6tft  )9oofc  for  all  ttre  Sear,    ffltitiy  Original  lUnstrations 

bs  eminent  Artists. 

*  This  is  really  a  collection  of  art  and  literary  gems— the  prettiest  book,  take  it  all  in  all,  that 
we  have  seen  this  sKaaaxC^^Uuttrattd  Twus, 

II. 

PEN  AND  PENCIL  PICTURES  FROM 

THE    POETS. 

^otce  iUnstratums  &s  tf^e  must  eminrnt  Artists. 


III. 

GEMS    OF    LITERATURE: 

BIrgant,  Bon,  anH  ^nggestiiir.    lUnstrateH  bg  t^istingutstreli  ftrttgts. 

For  reaUy  luxurious  books,  Nimmo's  "  Pen  and  Pencil  Piotures  from  the  Poets  "  and  "  Gems 
of  Literature"  may  be  well  recommended.  They  are  luxurious  iff  the  binding,  in  the  print,  in 
the  eqgnvinflB*  and  in  the  paper.'—iftfnttM^  P»it, 

IV. 

THE    BOOK    OF    ELEGANT 

EXTRACTS. 

9rotad^  SnustroteH  \xti  tlye  most  nninent  Artists. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  books  which  we  have  seen  for  some  time,  and 
is  really  worthy  of  a  place  on  any  drawing-room  tables'-— /f/m^. 

V. 

THE    GOLDEN    GIFT: 

yrotad^  f UttstrateH  teitfr  <^dginal  Engrobings  on  Wooli  bs 

eminent  Artists. 

'  It  consists  of  a  beftutifully  illustrated  selection  from  a  wide  field  of  author- 
ship.'—Z?<ii(k  Teltgraph* 

{Continued  OH  next  page* 


NiMMo's  Elegant  Gift  Books, 

CONTINUED. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  EDGAR 

ALLAN   POE. 

Vtti^  i;£9nKt|{-€t0^  ^xxgtnsl  jflltxstrstxons  bj^  tmintnt  ^ftutf , 

VII. 

THE    LITERARY   BOUQUET: 

GATHERED  FROM  FAVOURITE  AUTHORS, 
|pto£nftI||  jfUnstiBttb  bg  tmhunt  %.j&aXt. 

'  Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  bears  evidence  of  great  good  taste  in  the 
selections,  and  equally  good  taste  in  the  arrangement.  Several  of  the  engravings 
rise  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  altogether  the  yolume  is  elegant  in  form.' 
— The  Scotsman, 

VIII. 

THE    TREASURY    OF    LITERATURE 

AND  ART; 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  BEST  WRITERS. 

Wit^  ftstncnsf  Ulinstrstnns  b}  tmsntnt  ^ilists. 

'  It  contains  much  to  gratify  and  delight ;  in  fact,  a  melange  of  pleasant  things 
prettily  arranged  ;  elegant  in  all  that  concerns  its  mechanical  production,  accept- 
able in  respect  to  its  literary  value,  and  equally  adapted  for  the  library  or  the 
drawing-room  table,  for  presentation,  and  for  preservation.* — The  Bookskler, 


THE    GARLAND    OF    POETRY   AND 

PROSE. 

BY  CELEBRATED  AUTHORS. 

V?ti^  ttsmtxoss  Cvgribin^f  bji  emtntnt  %xX\%i%, 

'  Compiled  very  wisely  from  our  best  known  authors.  Its  contents  are  not 
wdy  worth  reading,  but  worth  reading  over  and  over  again. '-TX*  Publuhtrt' 
Circular, 

'  Tried  by  every  test,  it  is  all  that  a  table-book  should  be.  Judged  from  a 
higher  standard  even,  it  passes  muster  bravely, — altogether  a  delightful  volume.' 
—-ITU  BoohseUer, 


1  2  BOOKS  PUBtilSHBD  ^Y  WlLLtAM  P.  NtflfMOl 


NIHIMO'S   SELECT  UBHAfiY. 


.'i.-.-v  \^.•^-'■,^-^-v-w 


Nruf  Serks  of  Choke  Books,  beautifully  pri$Ued  on  superfine  paper,  projusdy 
niusti^aUd  Vfith  original  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  and  eiegantly  bound 
in  cloth  and  gold,  large  crown  9ivc,  price  50-  *o^h* 

Sboond  Edition. 

1.  Almost    Faultless :    A   Story   of   the 

Present  Day.     By  the  Author  of  *  A  Book  for  Governesses.' 

'The  author  has  written  a  capital  story  in  a  high  moral  tone.*—  The  Court 
youmal* 

Second  Edition. 

2.  Lives  of  Old  English  Worthies  before 

the  Conquest    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

'  The  anthor's  aim  is  to  illuminate,  what  may  be  regarded  as  obscure,  certain 
periods  of  historic  England,  accompanied  with  biographical  sketches.  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  and  cannot  fail  to  command  popular  sup- 
port. ' —  Couratit. 

Second  Edition. 

3.  Every-day  Objects;  or,   Picturesque 

Aspects  of  Natural  History.    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

'  As  an  introduction  to  heavier  works,  by  awakening  in  the  youthfiil  under> 
standing  a  taste  for  knowledge  in  natural  science,  and  giving  them  a  brief  but 
clear  insight  into  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  much  they  wonder  at,  this  book 
will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  * — IVie  Examiner. 

Third  Edition. 

4.  My  Schoolboy  Friends:   A  Story  of 

Whitminster  Grammar  School.      By  Ascott  R.   Hope,  Author  of 
'  A  Book  about  Dominies,*  '  Stories  of  School  Life,'  etc. 

*  ''My  Schoolboy  Friends  "  is  a  most  interesting  book.  It  has  many  attrac- 
tive qualities,  which  are  sure  to  win  for  it  a  wide  and  lasting  popularity  among 
the  best  sort  of  readers.  Boys,  for  whom  it  is  especially  written,  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.' — Westminster  Review, 

Second  Edition. 

5.  Drifted    and    Sifted :    A   Domestic 

Chronicle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

'  The  author  of  this  interesting,  aaid  we  may  add  pathetic,  stoty  appears  to 
possess  the  art  of  reproducing  bygone  times  with  much  ability.' — The  Ree&rd, 


NIMMO^S 


Jfibt  Sl^ilKng  ^llmtxKitti  (iift  §0iik». 


Crown  8w,  beauHfuily  prinM  on  Superfine  Paper ^  prqfusely^  illus- 
iraied  by  Eminent  Artists^  and  richly  bound  in  doth  andgold^  and 
giU  idgis^price  5^.  eadK 

Second  Edition. 

1.  Sword  and  Pen ;  or,  English  Wortlnias 

in  the  Reiga  of  Eluabetb.    By  W.  H.  Pavenfq&t  Aiums. 
'  A  more  whdisome  book  for  young  readers  we  have  aeldom  seen.' — The 

SXCOND  ElMTIOiN. 

2.  Norrie  Seton ;  or,  Driven  to  Sea.     By 

Mrs.  GBO&as  CUPPLXS,  Author  of '  UoeicpeGted  Pleasures,'  etc. 

'  Mr&  Cupples  has  given  to  the  boys  in  this  volume  just  the  sort  of  sea-story 
with  which  tney  will  be  delighted.* — Th^  Scotsman, 

SscoAD  Edition. 

3*  The  Circle  of  the  Year ;  or.  Studies  of 

Nature  and  Pictures  of  the  Seasons.    By  W.  H.  Dayknpo&t  Adams. 

'Its  purpose  is  to  tell  both  young  and  old>  but  especially  the  former,  how 
tmidtk  of  intanst  them  is  in  everjnthing  connected  with  nature.* — Bill*s  Masenger. 

SbcchO)  EnrviON. 

4.  The  Wealth  of  Nature :  Our  Food  Sup- 


plies from,  tiie  Vegetable 

A.M. 


Bgr  the  Rev.  John  BCoNTOOuaaT, 


'  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any  boy  or  girl  a  volime  which 
more  equally  combines  the  instructive  and  interesting  in  literature.' — N,  B.  MaU, 

Fourth  Sbitioml 

5.  Stories  of  School  Life.     By  Ascott  R. 

Hope. 

6.  Stories   of  French  School    Life.     By 

Ascott  R.  Hops. 

'  We  were  among  the  many  who  greatly  admired  Mr.  Hope's  "  Stories  of 
School  Life"  and  "  Stories  abeot  Boys,"  and  when  we  found  that  he  had  under- 
taken to  illustrate  French  school  life,  we  gladly  opened  the  volume.  The  stories 
are  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  they  appeal  to  the  best  sympathies  of  the 
lads  for  whom  they  are  written.  They  set  forth  the  rieht  and  the  txue  against  the 
falser  and  they  are  full  of  good,  hearty  humour.' — PuSlic  Opinion, 
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Aggregate  sale  of  the  foUcwing  popular  works,  162,000  copies. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  One  Hundred  and  Thixd  ThonsBiid, 

price  3s.  6d., 

1.  HEAVEN  OUS  HOME.    We  haye  no  Saviour  but  JeBUS,  and  no 

Home  but  Heaven. 

^  '  The  author  of  the  volume  before  us  endeavours  to  describe  what  heaven  is,  as  shown  by  the 
lifht  of  reason  and  Scripture ;  and  we  promise  the  reader  many  charming  [nctures  of  heavenly 
bin 


buss,  founded  upon  undeniable  authority,  and  described  with  the  pen  of  a  dramatist,  which  «.._- 
not  fail  to  elevate  the  soul  as  well  as  to  delight  the  imagination.  .  .  .  Part  Second  proves,  in  a 
manner  as  beautiful  as  it  is  convincing,  the  doctrinb  of  thb  rscognition  op  friends  im 
kiBAVXN,— a  ftubjeot  of  which  the  author  m^es  much,  introducing  many  touching  scenes  of 
Scripture  celebrities  meeting  in  heaven  and  discoursing  of  their  expertenoe  on  earth.    Part  Thiid 

DBMONSTRATBS  THB  INTBRBST  WHICH  THOSB  IN  HBAVBN  FBBL  IN  BARTK,  AND  PROVES,  WITH 
RBMARKABLB  CLBARNBSS,  THAT  SUCH  AN  INTBRBST  EXISTS  NOT  ONLY  WTTR  THB  A1.MIGRTY 
AND  AMONG  THB  AJSGBLS,   BUT  ALSO   AMONG  THB   SPIRITS   OF   DBPARTBD   FRIBNDS.      We  US- 

hesitetingly  give  our  annioa  that  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  delightftd  prodt»:Hons  of  a 
reUgious  character  which  has  appeared  for  some  time ;  and  we  would  desire  to  see  k  pass  into 
extensive  circulation.'— <;Zsf^vtv  H*rald. 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OF   'HEAVEN    OUR    HOME/ 
In  crown  8vo,  doth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Thixty-flrat  Thonntnd,  price  3s.  6d., 

2.  MEET  FOB  HEAVEN.     A  State  of  Graoe  upon  Earth  the  oalj 

Preparation  for  a  State  of  Glory  in  Heaven. 
'The  author,  in  his  or  her  former  work»  *'  Heaven  our  Home,^  portrayed  a  social  hsatbm, 

WHBRB  SCATTBRKD  FAMILIB8  MKBT  AT  LAST   IN  LOVING  INTBRCOURSB  AND  IN  POSSESSION  OF 

PBRTBCT  iBCOGNinoN.  to  Spend  a  sever-ending  eternity  of  peace  and  love.  In  the  present  wdrie 
the  individual  state  of  uie  children  <if  God  is  attempted  to  be  unfolded,  and  more  especially  the 
state  of  probation  which  is  set  apart  for  them  on  earth  to  fit  and  prepare  erring  mortals  for  the 
society  of  the  saints.  .  .  .  The  work,  as  a  whole,  displays  an  originalit^r  of  conception,  a  flow 
of  language,  and  a  closeness  of  reasoning  rarely  found  m  religious  publications.  .  .  .  The  author 
combats  the  pleasing  and  generally  accepted  belief,  that  dbath  will  bppbct  anbntirbchangx 
ON  THB  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  OP  OUR  SOULS,  and  that  all  who  enter  into  bliss  will  be  placed  on 
a  common  level.'— ^P/tur/Mv  Herald. 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OF   *  MEET    FOR    HEAVEN/ 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Tw«n.ty«flilit  Tlioiimid,  price  3s.  6d.y 

3.  LIFE  nr  HEAVEN.    Theroi  Faith  is  changed  into  Bight,  and  Hope 

is  passed  into  blissful  Fruition. 

*  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  which  have  been  issued  from  the  press 
during  the  present  generation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  public  as 
the  two  attractive  volumes  to  which  it  forms  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  sequeL*— CA»/fawA«iw 
JoitnuU. 

A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF    'LIFE    IN    HEAVEN' 
In  crown  Svo,  doth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  side  and  edges,  Seventh  ThooMitd,  price  3s.  6d., 

4.  OHEIST'S    TEAHSFIQUBATIOir ;    or,    Tahor's    Teachings.      A 

Glimpse  of  Christ's  Glory  and  Intercourse  with  his  People  for  Ever. 

'  The  main  subjects  discussed  in  this  new  work  are,  Christ's  glory  and  eternal  intercourse  with 
his  people.  These  are  developed  with  great  power  of  thought  and  great  beauty  of  language. 
The  book  is  sure  to  meet  with  as  flattering  a  reception  as  the  author's  fanner  vmAaJ^-The 
Newsman. 

A   CHEAP    EDITION    OF   'CHRIST'S   TRANSFIGURATION,' 
In  crown  Svo,  doth  limp,  price  is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 
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Demy  ^vo,^  clothe  price  lOj..  6fl?'., 

JAMIESON'S     SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Abridged  from  the  Dictionary  and  Supplement  (in  4  vols*  4to}  by  John. 
Johnstone.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  John 
LONGMUIR,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  fonnerly  Lecturer  in  King's  Collie  and  Uni- 
versity, Aberdeen. 

'  No  small  difiiculty  must  needs  attend  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  the 
present,  arising  as  much  from  similarities  between  the  two  languages  as  from  any 
other  source.  However,  we  may  safely  congratulate  the  Editor  upon  the  way  in 
which  such  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
present  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  toil  and  laborious  investigation.  The 
authorities  for  each  word  are  given,  while,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  there 
seem  to  be  no  omissions.' — Educational  Times. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  EDITION  OF 

WI  LSON'S 
TALES     OF    THE     BORDERS, 

AND     OF     SCOTLAND: 

EOBTORIOIAIj,    TRADinONART,    AND    IMAOINATIV2. 

Edited    by    ALEXANDER    LEIGHTON, 
One  of  the  Original  Editors  and  Contributors. 

In  announcing  the  completion  of  the  Copyright  Edition  of  the  Border  Tales, 
the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  recommendation 
of  a  work  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  general  competition,  and  which  has  in- 
creased in  public  favour  with  its  years.  Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readera, 
it  has  been  received  with  delight  in  the  school-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  par- 
lour, and  the  village  reading-room.  Many  of  the  Tales  have  be«i  publicly  read. 
The  high  tone  of  its  morality  renders  it  an  admirable  small  library  for  young 
members  of  the  family. 

The  new  Edition  is  comprised  in  Twenty-four  Volumes,  sewed  in  elegant 
wrapper,  price  is.  each.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  fonning  an  inde- 
pendent collection  of  stories.  The  work  may  ailso  be  had  in  Twelve  Double 
Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in-  cloth,  price  3s.  each,  or  in  roxburgh,  gilt  top, 
for  libraries,  etc.,  4s.  each. 

Those  who  already  possess  the  first  twenty  Volumes  are  recommended  to  com- 
plete their  sets  by  purchasing  the  four  New  Volumes,  the  last  of  which  contains 
a  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Editor  and  principal  contributor,  Alexander  Leighton, 
with  a  copious  Glossary. 
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Demy  8yo,  boand,  price  $8.  6d., 

THE  MECHANICS  AND  STUDENTS 

GUIDE 

In  the  Dbsionino  and  Construction  op  Gbniaal  MAeHiKS  GiAiiiNGb 
Edited  by  Francis  H.  Joynson,  Author  of  The  Metab  used  in  Constructioii.' 


Crown  4to,  cloth  exti«»  gilt  edg«%  price  68., 

THE  NATIONAL  MELODIST: 

Two  Hundred  Standard  Songs,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments  for  the 

Pianoforte. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  KIESER. 

*,*  TAis  Volume  cousitit  of  a  CoUecHoH  ^tik*  mottpopular  Rn^itk^  Scoiek,  /risk, 
atid  American  Sottgtt  and  U  at  emce  the  ehea^t  and iett^uUitkod. 


In  crown  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE    BIRTH-DAY   BOOK    OF 

PROVERBS: 

Consisting  of  a  Serions,  Satirical,  or  Humorous  Sentence,  Proverb,  and  Verse  of 

Poetry  for  every  Day  in  the  Year. 

By  C.  B. 

*«*  Elqpantly  printed  in  Two  Colours,  with  Carmine  Border,  and  intedeaved 

so  as  to  form  a  Diary  for  the  entry  of  Birthdays,  etc. 

'  This  little  work,  beautifully  printed,  bandsoanely  bound,  and  admirably  compiled*  is  a 
collection  of  perns  of  which  one  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  khio  lavs  its 
contents  t«  heart  will  never  want  hope  to  bodton  him  on,  wiadom  t9  fuide  him,  or  philntngwy  to 
sustain  him.* — Civil  Service  Gasette. 
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